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THIRTY  YEARS   OF   LIBERAL  LEGISLATION. 


u  EXPERIENCE,"  says  Dr  Johnson, 
*'  is  the  great  test  of  truth,  and  is  per- 
petually contradicting  the  theories  of 
men."  "If  an  empire,"  said  Napo- 
leon, u  were  made  of  granite,  it  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  powder  by  po- 
litical economists."  Never  was  there 
a  period  when  the  truths  stated  by 
these  master  minds  were  so  clearly 
and  strikingly  illustrated  as  the  pre- 
sent ;  never  was  there  an  epoch  when 
the  necessity  was  so  fearfully  evinced 
of  casting  off  the  speculative  dogmas 
of  former  times,  and  shaping  our 
course  by  the  broad  light  which  expe- 
rience has  thrown  on  human  trans- 
actions. If  this  is  done,  if  wisdom  is 
learnt  by  experience,  and  error  ex- 
pelled by  suffering,  it  is  yet  possible 
to  remedy  the  evils  ;  though  not  be- 
fore a  frightful  and  yet  unfelt  amount 
of  misery  has  been  encountered  by  the 
people. 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  liberal 
party  have  had  the  almost  uncon- 
trolled direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  One  by  one,  they  have  beat 
down  all  the  ancient  safeguards  of 
British  industry,  and  given  effect  to 
the  whole  theoretical  doctrines  of  the 
political  economists.  So  complete  has 
been  their  ascendency  in  the  national 
councils — so  entire  in  general  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  nation  in  their 
direction,  that  without  one  single  ex- 
ception ALL  their  doctrines  have  been 
carried  into  practice ;  and  the  year 
1847  exhibits  a  fair,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  average  result  of  the  liberal 
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system  when  reduced  into  execution . 
The  result  is  so  curious,  its  lessons  so 
pregnant  with  instruction,  its  warning 
of  coming  disaster  so  terrible,  that  we 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opening 
of  a  new  year,  to  portray  them  in  a 
few  paragraphs  to  our  readers. 

The  first  great  change  which  took 
place  in  British  policy  was  in  1819,  by 
the  famous  Bank  Restriction  Act, 
passed  in  that  year.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  obligation  on  the  Bank  of 
England  to  pay  in  specie,  was  sus 
pended  by  Mr  Pitt  in  February  1797  ; 
and  that  under  that  system  the  em- 
pire continued  to  rise  with  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, until  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  war  it  bore  without  difficulty 
an  annual  expenditure  of  from 
£110,000,000  to  £120,000,000  annu- 
ally. But  under  the  new  system 
introduce^  in  1819,  the  currency  was 
restricted  by  imposing  onthe  bank  the 
obligation  of  paying  its  notes,  when 
presented,  not  in  gold  or  silver,  but  in 
GOLD  ALONE.  The  currency  was 
based  on  the  article  in  commerce 
most  difficult  to  keep,  most  easy  of 
transport,  most  ready  to  slip  away — 
the  most  precious  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
nation, — which,  with  a  population  of 
18,000,000  of  souls,  raised  without 
difficulty  £71,000,000  annually  by 
taxes,  and  from  £30,000,000  to 
£40,000,000  annually  by  loans  in 
1813,  1814,  and  1815,  of  which  at 
least  a  half  was  sent  abroad,  and 
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wholly  lost  to  the  nation— is  now,  with 
a  population  of  28,000,000,  not  able 
to  raise  in  round  numbers  above 
£51,000,000  on  an  average  of  years 
by  taxation,  and  is  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  by  the  purchase  of 
£33,000,000  worth  of  foreign  grain 
in  1846  and  1847,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  £35,000,000  in  1846,  and 
£25,000,000  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1847  on  domestic  railways,  every 
shilling  of  which  last  sum  was  spent 
at  home,  and  puts  in  motion  industry 
within  the  nation. 

The  next  great  change  was  made 
in  the  year  1821,  when  the  recipro- 
city system  was  introduced  by  Mr 
Huskisson.  This  subject  has  acquired 
great  importance  now,  from  the 
avowed  intention  on  the  part  of 
government,  scarcely  disguised  in  the 
opening  speech  of  this  session  of  Par- 
liament, to  follow  up  the  labours  of 
the  committee  which  made  such  labo- 
rious inquiries  last  session,  by  a  bill 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws.  We  shall  not  enlarge  on 
this  subject,  the  vastness  and  impor- 
tance of  which  would  require  a  sepa- 
rate paper.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  here  too,  experience  has 
decisively  warned  us  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  path  on  which  we 
have  entered,  and  of  the  truth  of 
Adam  Smith's  remark,  that  "  though 


some  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous 
act  may  have  proceeded  from  national 
animosity,  they  are  alt  as  wise  as  if 
dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom. 
As  defence  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  opulence,  the  act  of  Navigation 
is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  com- 
mercial regulations  of  England."  *  It 
appears  from  the  parliamentary 
tables  compiled  by  Mr  Porter,  v  that, 
while  the  British  tonnage  with  the 
Baltic  powers  had  increased  from 
1801  to  1821,  under  the  protective 
system,  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
theirs  with  us  had  declined  during  the 
same  period ;  under  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem, our  tonnage  with  them  had  on  the 
whole  decreased  to  a  third  of  its  former 
amount,  while  their  shipping  with  us 
had,  during  the  same  period,  quadru- 
pled, f  It  further  appears,  fromthe  same 
tables,  that  the  great  increase  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  same  period, 
has  arisen  from  the  prodigious  growth 
of  our  colonial  trade,  or  increase  of 
the  countries  with  whom  we  had 
concluded  no  reciprocity  treaties,  but 
left  them  on  the  footing  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  old  Navigation  Laws.  And 
though  the  profits  of  shipping  of  all  sorts 
have  received  a  vast  addition,  from  the  - 
enormous  importations  consequent 
upon  Sir  R.  Peel's  free -trade  mea- 
sures, yet  the  returns  of  these  years 
prove  that  the  greater  part  of  this 


*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  195. 

+  Table  showing  the  British  and  Foreign  tonnage  with  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark and  Prussia  since  the  Reciprocity  treaties  with  these  powers  in  1821. 


SWEDEN. 

NORWAY. 

DENMARK. 

PRUSSIA. 

British 
Tonnage. 

Foreign 
Tonnage. 

British 
Tonnage. 

Foreign 
Tonnage. 

British 
Tonnage. 

Foreign 
Tonnage. 

British 

Tonnage. 

Foreign 
Tonnage. 

1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

23,005 
20,799 
20,986 
17,074 
15,906 
11,829 

8,508 
13,692 
22,529 
40,092 
53,141 
16,939 

13,855 
13,377 
13,122 
11,419 
14,825 
15,603 

61,342 
87,974 
117,015 
135,272 
157,910 
90,726 

5,312 
7,096 
4,413 
6,738 
15,158 
22,000 

3,969 
3,910 
4,795 
23,689 
50,943 
56,544 

79,590 
102,847 
81,202 
94,664 
189,214 
119,060 

37,720 
58,270 
56,013 
151,621 
182,752 
120,589 

1S37 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

7,608 
10,425 
8,359 
11,933 
13,170 
15,296 

42,602 
38,991 
49,270 
53,337 
46,795 
37,218 

1,035 
1,364 
2,582 
3,166 
977 
1,385 

88,004 
110,817 
109,228 
114,241 
113,025 
98,979 

5,357 
3,466 
5,535 
6,327 
3,368 
5,499 

55,961 
57,554 
106,960 
103,067 
83,009 
59,837 

67,566 
86,734 
111,470 
112,709 
88,198 
87,202 

145,742 
175,643 
229,208 
237,984 
210,254 
145,499 

—PORTER'S  Parl.  Tables,  yols.  i.  to  xii.,  p.  50  each  yol. 
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increase  has  accrued  to  foreign  states 
and  powers,  which  may  at  any 
time  turn  the  maritime  resources 
thus  acquired  against  ourselves. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  as  an  example  of 
this  truth,  that  of  the  ships  which, 
in  1846,  imported  four  million  nine 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  corn 
into  the  British  harbours,  no  less 
than  three  -  fourths  were  foreign 
vessels,  and  only  one  -  fourth  Bri- 
tish. Nevertheless,  so  insensible  are 
political  fanatics  to  the  most  deci- 
sive facts,  when  they  militate  against 
their  favourite  theories,  that  it  is  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  that 
government  are  understood  to  be  pre- 
pared to  introduce,  even  in  this 
session  of  parliament,  a  measure  for 
the  abolition,  or  at  least  the  essential 
abrogation,  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 

The  third  great  change  made  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
in  the  government  of  Ireland.  Here, 
if  any  where,  the  liberal  system  has 
received  its  full  development,  and 
has  had  the  fairest  opportunity  for 
displaying  its  unmixed  blessings. 
The  Catholic  disabilities,  which  we 
had  been  told  for  thirty  years  were 
the  main  cause  of  its  distressed  con- 
dition, were  repealed  in  1829.  A 
large  measure  of  parliamentary  re- 
form— larger  than  the  most  vehement 
Irish  patriots  ventured  to  dream  of — 
was  conceded  in  1832.  Corporate 
reform  succeeded  in  1834 ;  the  Pro- 
testant corporations  were  dispossessed 
of  power  ;  the  entire  management  of 
all  the  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romish  multi- 
tude ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  county 
magistracy  were,  by  the  appointment 
of  successive  liberal  Lords  Chancellor, 
drawn  from  the  better  part  of  those  of 
the  same  religious  persuasion.  The 
Protestant  clergy  were  deprived  of  a 
fourth  of  their  incomes  to  appease  the 
Romish  Cerberus ;  and,  to  avoid  the 
vexation  of  collecting  tithes  from 
persons  of  a  different  religious  belief, 
they  were  laid  directly  as  a  burden  on 
the  land ;  Maynooth  was  supported  by 
annual  grants  from  government ;  the 
system  of  national  education  was  modi- 
fied so  as  to  please  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy.  Monster  meetings,  where 
sedition  was  always,  treason  often, 
spoken,  headed  by  O'Connell,  were 
allowed  to  go  on,  without  the  slightest 


opposition,  for  two  years;  and  when 
at  length  the  evil  had  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
endured,  the  leading  agitator,  after 
being  convicted  in  Ireland,  was  libe- 
rated, in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  twelve  judges, 
by  the  casting-vote  in  the  House  of 
Peers  of  a  Whig  law-Lord.  British 
liberality,  when  the  season  of  distress 
came,  was  extended  to  the  famishing 
Irish  with  unheard-of  munificence ; 
and  while  the  Highlanders,  who  suf- 
fered equally  under  the  potato  failure, 
got  nothing  but  from  the  never-failing 
kindness  of  British  charity,  Ireland, 
besides  its  full  share  of  that  charity, 
received  a  national  grant  of  TEN  MIL- 
LIONS STERLING,  of  which  no  less  than 
eight  millions  were  borrowed  by  Great 
Britain. 

What  have  been  the  results  ?  Has 
crime  decreased,  and  industry  im- 
proved, and  civilisation  advanced, 
under  the  liberal  system?  Has  at- 
tachment to  the  British  government 
become  universal,  and  hatred  of  the 
stranger  worn  out,  in  consequence  of 
the  leniency  with  which  they  have 
been  treated,  and  the  unparalleled 
generosity  with  which  their  wants 
have  been  supplied?  The  facts  are 
notoriously  and  painfully  the  reverse. 
Hatred  of  the  Saxon  was  never  so 
general  or  so  vehement ;  idleness  and 
recklessness  were  never  so  wide- 
spread ;  destitution  was  never  so  uni- 
versal; life  and  property  was  never 
so  insecure, — as  after  this  long  system 
of  concession,  and  these  unparalleled 
acts  of  private  and  public  generosity. 
The  Irish  Repealers  declare,  that 
though  Ireland,  like  England,  has 
been  blessed  with  an  uncommonly 
fine  harvest,  there  are  four  millions 
of  persons  in  that  country  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  misery ;  and  supposing, 
as  is  probably  the  case,  that  this 
statement  is  exaggerated,  the  authen- 
tic reports  to  Parliament  on  the  state 
of  the  poor  prove  that  there  are  above 
two  millions  of  paupers,  or  a  full 
fourth  of  the  population,  in  a  state 
verging  on  starvation.  Anew  so-called 
Coercion  Bill  has  been  brought  into 
Parliament  in  consequence  of  the  great 
increase  of  crimes  of  violence,  and, 
above  all,  of  cold-blooded  murders; 
and  on  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
its  introduction  the  present  Secretary 
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of  State  must  speak  for  himself.    Sir     entirely  new   basis 
George  Grey  said,  on  November  30, 
1847,  on  moving  the  first  reading  of 
the  Coercion  Bill,  that  during  the  six 
months    ending   October   1846,    the 
heinous  crimes  of  violence  over  Ire- 
land stood  as  follows  :— 
"  Homicide,     ....        68 

Attempts  upon  life  by  firing  at 
the  person,         ...         55 

Robberies  of  arms,        .        .      207 

Firing  into  dwelling-houses,  51 

For  the  six  months  ending  October  1847, 
the  number  increased  to — 

Homicides,    ....         96 

Attempts  upon  life  by  firing  at 
the  person,         .        .        .126 

Robberies  of  arms,       .         .         530 

Firing  into  dwelling-houses,         116 

It  would  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  a 
fearful  increase  in  the  amount  of  these 
four  classes  of  crime.  The  whole  of 
Ireland  was  implicated  in  the  shame  and 
disgrace  consequent  upon  this  large 
increase  of  crime.  Looking  at  the  police 
returns  for  the  month  of  October,  (for 
from  that  period  it  was  that  those  crimes 
commenced  to  increase  at  such  a  fearful 
rate,)  he  found  the  following  results  for 
*the  whole  of  Ireland  : — 


Homicides,    . 
Firing  at  the  person, 
Firing  into  dwelling-house?, 
Robberies  of  arms, 


19 

32 

26 

118 

195 


Making  a  total  of  cases, 

Looking  at  the  districts  in  which  these 
crimes  were  committed,  he  found  that 
the  total  number  of  all  those  crimes  com- 
mitted in  three  of  the  counties  of  Ireland, 
i.  tf.,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  was 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland  as  139  to  175,  or 
that  71  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of 
crime  was  committed  in  those  three  coun- 
ties, which  did  not  include  more  than  13 
per  cent  of  all  Ireland." 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  liberal 
government  during  twenty  years  in 
Ireland.  And  it  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  three  counties  in 
which  this  unenviable  pre-eminence 
of  atrocious  crime  exists,  viz.,  Clare, 
Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  are  pre- 
cisely those  in  which  the  Romish 
faith  is  most  inveterate,  and  the 
authority  of  the  priesthood  most 
unbounded. 

The  next  great  change  introduced 
by  the  liberal  party,  was  by  the  car- 
rying through  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
settling  the  constitution  upon  an 
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new    oasis   by    the    act  of 
1832.    We  do  not  propose  at  present 
to    resume   any    part  of  that  great 
debate,  in  which  at  the  time  this  Ma- 
gazine took,  so  prominent  a  part.   We 
have  seen  no  cause  to  change  any  of 
the  opinions  then  expressed,  and  only 
pray  God  that  the  predictions  then 
made  may  not  be  too  faithfully  veri- 
fied.   As  little  shall  we  inquire  whe- 
ther the  changes  which  have   since 
ensued,  and  under  which  the  nation  is 
now  so  grievously  labouring,  are  or 
are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  consti- 
tution of  government  as  then  framed, 
and  the  urban  ascendency  which  the 
bestowing  of  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  towns 
necessarily  occasioned ;  we  are  content 
to  accept  the  constitution,   as  new- 
modelled  by  the  Reform  Bill,  as  the 
constitution    of   ourselves    and    our 
children,  and  to  support  it  as  such. 
We  know  that  by  it  the  government 
of  the  country  is  substantially  vested 
in  the  majority  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand electors.     We  aim  only  at  ex- 
plaining facts  arid  dispelling  illusions 
to  these  electors.     Suffice  it  to  say, 
therefore,  that,  whether  the  Reform  Bill 
has  worked  for  good  or  for  evil  as  re- 
gards the  industrious  classes  ;    whe- 
ther it  has  substituted  or  not  substi- 
tuted moneyed  for  landed  ascendency; 
whether  or  not  the  first  devil   has 
been  expelled,  but  straightway  he  has 
returned  with  seven  other  devils  worse 
than    himself,  and  the  last  state  of 
the  man  is  worse  than  the  first — in 
any  of  these  cases  the  liberal  party 
have  got  nothing  to  say,  and  have  no 
title  to  complain  of  the  results  whick 
have  followed.     They  got  every  thing 
their  own  way ;  they  remodelled  the 
constitution  according  to  the  devices 
of  their  own  hearts ;  and  if  they  are 
now  suffering,  they  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  the  seed  which  they  them- 
selves have  sown. 

But  of  all  the  innovations  of  the 
liberal  party,  that  of  which  the  conse- 
quences have  been  most  disastrous 
within  the  sphere  of  their  immediate 
influence,  and  which  have  now  been, 
demonstrated  in  the  most  decisive 
way  by  the  results  of  experience,  are 
the  changes  they  have  made  on  our 
West  India  colonies.  They  exhibit  a 
series  of  alterations  so  perilous,  so 
irrational,  so  disastrous,  that  we  do 
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not  hesitate  to  say  they  are  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  annals,  extensive  as 
they  are,  of  human  folly  and  perver- 
sity. Only  think  what  they  were  ! 

We  first,  in  1807,  abolished  the 
slave  trade  in  our  dominions.  So  far 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  step 
taken  was  both  just  and  expedient — 
just,  because  the  iniquitous  traffic  in 
human  flesh  should,  at  all  hazards,  be 
stopped  in  a  Christian  state;  expe- 
dient, because  we  already  possessed, 
in  the  colonies  themselves,  a  large 
negro  population,  perfectly  capable, 
if  well  treated,  of  keeping  up  and 
increasing  their  own  numbers,  and 
performing  all  the  field  operations 
requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
duce, which  at  that  period  employed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons 
of  British  shipping  for  its  transport, 
and  maintained  a  population  that 
consumed  £3,500,000  worth  of  British 
manufactures.  But  as  the  British 
colonies  were  thus  deprived  of  the  aid 
of  imported  forced  labour,  which  the 
rival  sugar  colonies  of  Cuba  and  the 
Brazils  enjoyed,  of  course  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  the  labour  of  the 
black  cultivators  in  the  British  islands 
should  be  perpetuated,  and  the  pro- 
prietors maintained  in  the  means  of 
getting  that  work  from  them  which 
they  were  prohibited  from  acquiring 
from  foreign  labourers.  The  way  to 
do  this,  and  withal  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  security  and  means  of  im- 
provement to  the  black  population  of 
which  they  were  susceptible,  was  evi- 
dent, andwas  clearly  and  forcibly  point- 
ed out  at  the  time.  It  was  to  main- 
tain slavery  in  the  meantime,  doing 
every  thing  possible  to  mitigate  its 
severity,  till  the  negro  population  had 
come  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
artificial  wants  as  to  be  ready,  for  their 
enjoyment,  to  submit  to  regular  and 
continuous  toil ;  to  regulate  their  days 
of  forced  labour,  and  give  them  some 
days  in  the  week  to  work  for  them- 
selves, of  which  they  might  reap  the 
fruits ;  and  to  allow  every  negro,  who 
could  thus  amass  a  sum  equal  to  his 
price,  to  purchase  his  freedom  from 
his  master.  By  this  simple  system, 
no  one  could  become  free  without 
having  proved  himself  fit  to  be  a  free- 
man, and  therefore  the  whole  evils  of 
premature  emancipation  were  avoided. 
It  was  thus  that  slavery  wore  out 


almost  without  being  noticed  in  the 
European  kingdoms ;  it  was  thus  it 
almost  disappeared,  insensibly  and 
without  a  convulsion,  in  Spanish 
South  America. 

Instead  of  this  wise,  judicious,  and 
really  humane  course,  what  have  we 
done  ?  Why,  we  first,  by  the  act  of 
1834,  abolished  slavery  altogether  in 
the  British  dominions,  upon  giving  a 
compensation  to  the  proprietors, 
which,  large  as  it  was,  was  not,  on  an 
average,  the  fourth  part  of  the  value 
of  the  slave  population  set  free,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  prospective  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  deeming  that  first 
time  too  long,  we  set  them  free  alto- 
gether! We  thought,  in  our  wisdom, 
that  a  nation  required  no  longer  time 
to  serve  the  apprenticeship  to  freedom 
than  a  freeman  did  to  become  expert 
in  a  trade.  We  proposed  to  do1  in 
a  few  years  what  nature  could  only 
accomplish  in  centuries.  The  conse- 
quences, so  often  and  so  fatally  pre- 
dicted, immediately  ensued.  The 
emancipated  black  population  either 
refused  to  work,  or  did  so  at  such 
high  wages,  and  in  so  desultory  a 
manner,  that  the  supply  of  sugar 
rapidly  declined  in  the  British  islands.. 
It,  in  consequence,  rose  considerably  in 
price  in  the  mother  country  ;  and  upon 
that,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the 
free  trade  mania,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  appease  the  clamorous  multitude 
in  the  British  towns,  who  had  begun 
to  feel,  in  the  enhanced  price  of  that 
article,  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  own  actions,  we  did  a  thing  so 
unjust,  so  monstrous,  so  cruel,  sG 
inconsistent  with  all  our  former  pro- 
fessions, that  we  believe  the  annals  of 
the  world  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
its  parallel,  It  was  this : — 

We  first  reduced  to  a  half  of  its 
former  amount  the  protective  duty 
on  foreign  slave -grown  sugar,  and 
then,  by  the  act  of  1846,  in  pursuance 
of  Sir  II.  Peel's  principles,  and  with 
his  approbation,  passed  an  act  for 
the  progressive  reduction,  during 
three  years,  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
sugar,  until,  in  1849,  those  on  foreign 
and  colonial  were  to  become  equal 
to  each  other !  That  is,  having 
first  deprived  our  own  colonies  of 
their  slave  labour  for  less  than  a 
fourth  of  its  value,  we  proceeded  to 


admit  foreign  sugar  RAISED  BY  SLAVES 
to  the  supply  of  the  British  markets, 
on  terms  which  in  two  years  will  be 
those  of  perfect  equality.  We  have 
seen  what  came  of  the  attempt  in  the 
Mauritius,  to  compete  with  slave-la- 
bour by  means  of  the  labour  of  freemen. 
Even  though  the  attempt  was  made 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
with  the  colossal  capital  of  Reid, 
Irving,  and  Company,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  hill  coolies  to  carry  it 
on,  the  immense  wealth  of  that 
house  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
hopeless  attempt,  and  it  became 
bankrupt  in  consequence.  Experience 
had  long  ago  proved  in  St  Domingo 
that  the  black  population,  when  not 
compelled,  will  not  raise  sugar ;  for 
that  noble  island,  which,  anterior  to 
the  emancipation  of  its  slaves  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  France, 
raised  and  exported  672,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  now  does  not  export 
a  single  pound;  and  instead  of  con- 
suming as  then  £9,890,000  worth  of 
French  manufactures,  does  not  import 
a  single  article.*  To  provide  against 
this  evidently  approaching  crisis  in 
the  supply  of  sugar  for  the  British 
market,  we  have  thrown  open  our 
harbours  to  slave-grown  sugar  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe;  and  from 
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the  rapid  decline  in  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,  even  before  this 
last  coup-de-grace  was  given  them  by 
the  application  of  free  trade  prin- 
ciples to  their  produce,  it  is  painfully 
evident  that  a  result  precisely  similar 
is  about  to  take  place  in  the  British 
eolonies.f  And  it  is  little  consolation 
to  find  that  this  injustice  has  recoiled 
upon  the  heads  of  the  nation  which 
perpetrated  it,  and  that  the  decline  in 
the  consumption  of  British  manufac- 
tures by  the  West  India  islands  is 
becoming  proportioned  to  the  ruin  we. 
have  inflicted  on  them4 

But  most  of  all  has  this  conca- 
tenation of  fanaticism,  infatuation, 
and  injustice  proved  pernicious  to  the 
negro  race,  for  whose  benefit  the 
changes  were  all  undertaken.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  them  if  the 
British  slave  trade  had  never  been 
abolished  ;  that  they  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  chiefly  in  Liverpool  or  Glas- 
gow slave-ships,  and  been  brought  to 
the  British  West  India  islands !  For 
then  the  slave  trade  was  subject  to 
our  direction,  and  regulations  might 
have  been  adopted  to  place  it  on  the 
best  possible  footing  for  its  unhappy 
victims.  But  now  we  have  thrown  it 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese,  over  whom  we 


*  Dumas,  viii.  112  ;  Mackenzie's  8t  Domingo,  i.  312. 

*t*  "  Of  the  progressive  decline  in  the  powers  of  production  of  the  West  India  pos- 
sessions generally,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  what  has  been  observed  in  Jamaica  ; 
for  though  that  island  labours  under  some  peculiar  disadvantages,  that  fact  merely 
increases  the  force  of  the  argument  which  is  derived  from  its  past  experience  : — 
Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1807— last  of  the  slave  trade,  .         £3,852,624 

-Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1815— date  of  the  Registry  Act,      .  :         3,588,903 
Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1823— date  of  Canning's  Resolution,  3,192,637 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1833— last  five  of  slavery,         .         .  2,791,478 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1843— first  five  of  freedom,       .         .  1,213,284 

"  The  House  of  Assembly,  from  whose  memorial  to  the  government  (June  1847)  we 
borrow  these  facts,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  instructive  table  : — 

"  '  Up  to  1807  the  exports  of  Jamaica  progressively  rose  as  cultivation  was 
extended.  From  that  date  they  have  been  gradually  sinking  ;  but  we  more  espe- 
cially entreat  attention  to  the  evidence  here  adduced  of  the  effects  of  emancipation, 
which,  in  ten  years,  reduced  the  annual  value  of  the  three  principal  staples  from 
£2,791,478  to  £1,21 3,284,  being  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  sixteen,  or  equal,  at  five 
per  cent.,  to  an  investment  of  about  thirty-two  millions  of  property  annihilated.  We 
believe  the  history  of  the  world  would  be  in  vain  searched  for  any  parallel  case  of 
oppression  perpetrated  by  a  civilised  government  upon  any  section  of  its  own 
subjects.' " 


EXPORTS  TO  BRITISH  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES  : — 


1827,  .         .         £3,583,222 

1828,  .         .  3,289,704 

1829,  .         .  3,612,085 
-PORTER'S  Part.  Tables,  xii.  114. 


1840, 
1841, 
1842, 


£3,574,970 
2,504,004 
2,591,425 


1848.] 
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have  no  sort  of  control,  and  who  exer- 
cise it  in  so  frightful  a  manner  that 
the  heart  absolutely  sickens  at  the 
thought  of  the  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering, at  the  cost  of  which  we  have  re- 
duced the  price  of  sugar  to  sixpence  a 
pound.  Compared  with  it,  the  English 
slave-ships  and  English  slavery  were 
an  earthly  paradise.  Mr  Buxton,  the 
great  anti-slavery  advocate,  admitted, 
some  years  ago,  that  the  u  number  of 
blacks  who  now  annually  cross  the 
Atlantic,  is  double  what  it  was  when 
Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  first  began 
their  benevolent  labours."*  Now, 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  free 
trade  in  sugar,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole  sugar  consumed 
by  Europe,  will  be  raised  by  the  slave 
colonies,  and  wrung  by  the  lash  from 
the  most  wretched  species  of  slaves — 
those  of  Cuba  and  Brazil !  Moreover, 
the  slave  trade,  to  supply  them,  will 
be  triple  what  it  was  in  1789,  when 
the  movement  in  favour  of  the  negro 
population  began  !  Thus,  by  the  com- 
bined effects  of  fanaticism,  ignorance, 
presumption,  and  free  trade,  we  shall 
have  succeeded,  by  the  middle  of  this 
century,  in  totally  destroying  our  own 
sugar  colonies ;  adding,  to  no  purpose, 
twenty  millions  to  our  national  debt ; 
annihilating  property  to  the  amount 
of  £130,000,000  in  our  own  domi- 
nions ;  doubling  the  produce  of  foreign 
slave  possessions  ;  cutting  off  a  mar- 
ket of  £3,500,000  a-year  for  our 
manufactures  :  and  tripling  the  slave 
irade  in  extent,  and  quadrupling  it  in 
horror,  throughout  the  globe. 

Grave  and  serious  matter  for 
consideration  as  these  results  afford, 
all  of  which,  be  it  observed,  are 
now  ascertained  by  experience  — 
they  yet  sink  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance compared  with  the  gigantic 
measures  of  u  free  trade  and  a  fettered 
currency,"  which  have  now  spread 
ruin  and  desolation  through  the  heart 
of  the  empire.  It  is  here  that  the 
evil  now  pressing  is  to  be  found  ;  it  is 
from  hence  that  the  cry  of  agoii}r, 
which  now  resounds  through  the 
empire,  has  sprung.  And  unless  a 
remedy  is  applied,  and  speedily  applied, 
to  the  enormous  evils  which  have 


arisen  from  the  reckless  and  simul- 
taneous adoption  of  these  power- 
ful engines  on  human  affairs,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the 
present  distress  will  go  on,  with 
slight  variations,  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  the  empire  is  destroyed,  and  three- 
fourths  of  its  inhabitants  are  reduced  to 
ruin.  These  are  strong  expressions, 
we  know ;  but  if  they  are  so,  it  is 
from  the  testimony  of  the  government, 
and  the  ablest  advocates  for  the  free 
trade  and  bullion  system,  and  the 
facts  which* we  see  around  us,  that  we 
are  reluctantly  compelled,  not  only 
to  use  them,  but  to  believe  they  are 
true.  Hear  what  the  Times  says,  on 
the  aspect  of  national  monetary  and 
commercial  affairs : — 

"  In  our  wide  sea  of  difficulties,  there- 
fore, we  are  without  rudder  or  compass. 
We  cannot  base  our  proceedings  on  a 
calculation  that  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
will  be  carried  out  ;  nor  can  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  assume  that  an  inconvertible 
currency  will  be  authorised,  and  thus 
frame  onr  future  contracts  accordingly. 
All  that  we  can  discern  before  us  is 
declining  trade  and  grinding  poverty, 
bankrupt  railways,  and  increased  taxa- 
tion ;  but  whether  the  lesson  will  be 
prolonged  in  its  bitterness,  and  its  salu- 
tary effect  retarded  by  measures  of  na- 
tional dishonour,  is  a  point  upon  which  ifc 
would  be  vain  to  prophesy.  Three  years 
back  an  indignant  negative  might  have 
been  given  to  such  a  conjecture,  but  since 
then  demoralisation  has  been  rapid,  and 
time  alone  can  determine  if,  by  the  deli- 
berate proceedings  of  the  legislature,  the 
record  of  it  is  destined  to  become  inde- 
lible."— Times,  26th  November  1847. 

This  is  tolerably  strong  evidence 
from  the  leading  and  ablest  free  trade 
and  bullionist  journal.  Strong  indeed 
must  have  been  the  testimony  of 
facts  around  them,  when  the  well- 
informed  and  powerful  writers  in  the 
Times  put  forth  such  admissions  as 
to  the  state  of  the  country.  Observe 
the  emphatic  words  wrung  by  woful 
experience  from  this  journal.  "  Three 
years  back  an  indignant  negative  would 
have  been  given  to  such  conjectures ; 
but  SINCE  THEN  the  progress  of 
demoralisation  has  been  rapid."  Sir 
R.  Peel's  Bank  Act  was  passed  in  1 844, 
and  his  free  trade  measures  in  1846. 


Buxton  on  the  Slave  Trade,  172. 
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And  be  it  observed  that  that  state 
arose  entirely  under  their  own  system ; 
at  a  time  when  the  Bank  charter 
stood  unchanged,  and  free  trade,  the 
grand  panacea  for  all  evils,  was,  and 
had  been  in  a  great  degree,  for  years, 
in  full  and  unrestrained  operation.  We 
shall  see  anon  whether  the  Irish 
famine  and  English  railways  had  any 
thing  material  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Strong  as  it  is,  however,  this  testi- 
mony is  increased  by  the  real  evidence 
of  facts  in  every  direction,  and  of  the  acts 
and  admissions  of  government.  These 
are  of  such  a  kind  as  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  passed  for  fabulous. 
They  have  outstripped  the  most 
gloomy  predictions  of  the  most  gloomy 
of  the  Protectionists ;  they  have  out- 
Heroded  Herod  in  the  demonstration 
of  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  path 
we  have  so  long  been  pursuing. 
They  could  not  have  been  credited, 
if  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
our  own  senses,  and  the  statements 
of  ministers  of  high  character,  from 
undoubted  and  authentic  sources  of 
information.  We  subjoin  a  few  of 
them,  of  universal  and  painful  noto- 
riety to  every  inhabitant  of  the  empire 
at  this  time ;  not  in  the  belief  that  we, 
in  so  doing,  can  add  any  facts  not 
previously  familiar  to  the  nation,  but 
in  order  that  these  facts,  now  so  well 
known,  should  get  into  a  more  durable 
record  than  the  daily  journals,  and 
not  pass  for  fabulous  in  future,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  happier  times. 

The  first  is,  that  the  interest  of 
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money  has,  by  the  recommendation, 
and  indeed  express  injunction  of  go- 
vernment, been  raised  to  eight  per cent. 
This  grievous  and  most  calamitous 
effect,  which  was  never  heard  of 
during  the  darkest  period  of  the  Re- 
volutionary war,  which  did  not  ensue 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  of  the 
Nore,  or  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  1797,*  has  been  publicly 
announced  to  the  nation,  in  the 
Premier's  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's Letter  to  the  Directors.  It 
is  well  known  that,  high  as  this  rate 
of  interest  was,  it  was  less  than  had 
been  previously  taken  by  private 
bankers,  which  had  risen  to  nine,  ten, 
and  even  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent. 
for  short  periods.  These  are  the  rates 
of  interest  which,  anterior  to  their 
conquest  by  the  British  government, 
were  common  amidst  Asiatic  oppres- 
sion in  the  distracted  realm  of  Hin- 
dostan.  They  had  not  been  so  high 
in  England  before  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter.  It  was  reserved  for  Great 
Britain,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  render  universal, 
by  the  effects  of  domestic  legislation, 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years'  peace, 
and  when  in  a  state  of  entire  amity 
with  all  the  world,  a  rate  of  interest 
unknown  for  a  century  before  in  the 
British  empire;  which  could  pre- 
viously be  hardly  credited  as  having 
existed,  even  in  the  days  of  feudal 
barbarity;  and  which  had  latterly 
been  known  only  amidst  the  pre- 
datory warfare,  fierce  devastations, 


*  For  a  few  days  during  the  panic  consequent  on  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  the 
3  per  cents  were  at  45,  but  they  soon  rose  and  ranged  from  55  to  58.  The  interest 
of  money  never  exceeded  5  per  cent.,  and  indeed  it  could  not,  as  the  usury  laws  were 
then  in  operation.  The  issue  of  one  pound  notes  in  sufficient  numbers  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  after  February  1797,  soon  relieved  the  distress,  extinguished  the  panic, 
and  brought  us  triumphantly  through  the  war.  The  following  are  the  rates  of  interest 
and  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  thirty  years  past,  which  shows 
how  little  low  interest  has  to  do  with  the  plentiful  stores  of  the  precious  metals  : — • 


Bullion.  Rate  of  Discount. 

£2,037,000  ..  Five  per  cent. 

4,641,000  ..  Five  per  cent. 

4.911,060  ..  Five  per  cent. 

2,460,000  ..  Five  per  cent. 

5,293,000  ..  Four  per  cent. 

4,077,000  ..  Five  per  cent. 

2,522,000  ..  Six  per  cent. 

4,311,000  ..  Five  per  cent. 

9,258,520  ..  Eight  per  cent,  min* 
The  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  has  not  been  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  before  for- 
upwards  of  a  century  and  a  quarter. 


1815.— 28th  February 
1816.— 29th  February 
1820.— 29th  February 
1826.— 28th  February 
1832.— 29th  February 
1837.— 28th  February 
1 839. —  October 
1840.— 25th  February 
1847.—  13th  November 


1848.] 
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and  universal  hoarding  of  specie,  un- 
der the  native  powers  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  next  place,  the  public  revenue 
for  the  quarter  ending  1st  October, 
1847,  is  £1,500,000  less  than  it  was  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  itself  was  below 
the  corresponding  quarter  in  1845. 
Here  then  is  an  ascertained  falling 
off  of  £1,500,000  a  quarter,  or  Six 
MILLIONS  A- YEAR,  in  a  revenue  not 
exceeding  £52,000,000  of  net  income, 
and  of  which  upwards  of  a  half  is 
absorbed  in  paying  the  dividends  on 
the  public  debt.  There  is  no  reason 
to  hope  for  an  amendment  in  the  next 
or  the  succeeding  quarter ;  happy  if 
there  is  not  a  still  greater  falling  off. 
This  is,  be  it  observed,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  peace,  when  in  amity 
with  all  the  world,  and  when  the  war 
income-tax,  producing  £5,200,000  a- 
year,  is  added  to  the  national  income ! 
But  for  thatgrindingwar-addition,  laid 
on  to  meet  the  disasters  of  the  Aff- 
ghanistaun  expedition,  and  kept  on 
to  conceal  the  deficiency  of  income 
produced  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  free  trade 
measures,  the  deficiency  would  be 
above  £11,000,000  a-year.  And  this 
occurs  just  after  a  proper  and  suitable 
thanksgiving  for  an  uncommonly  fine 
harvest;  when  all  the  world  is  at 
peace  ;  five  years  after  Sir  R.  Peel's 
tariff  in  1842,  which  was  to  add  so 
much  to  our  foreign  trade ;  three  years 
after  the  act  of  1844,  which  was  to 
impose  the  requisite  checks  on  impru- 
dent speculation ;  and  eighteen  months 
after  the  adoption  of  general  free 
trade,  and  the  abolition  of  the  corn 
laws  by  the  act  of  July  1846,  by 
which  the  commerce  and  revenue  of 
the  country  were  to  be  so  much  im- 
proved ! 

In  the  third  place,  nearly  the  whole 
railways  in  progress  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  stopped,  or  are 
to  be  in  a  few  days,  iii  consequence 
partly  of  this  exorbitant  rate  of  in- 
terest, partly  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  money  even  on  these  mon- 
strous and  hitherto  unheard-of  terms. 
It  is  calculated  that  three  hundred 
thousand  labourers,  embracing  with 
their  families  little  short  of  a  mil- 
lion of  persons,  have  been  from  this 


cause  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  deprived  of  bread.  Already  the 
effects  of  this  grievous  and  sudden 
stoppage  are  apparent  in  the  metro- 
polis,Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  other  great  cities,  in  the  groups, 
at  once  pitiable  and  alarming,  of 
rude  and  uncouth,  but  sturdy  and 
formidable  labourers,  who  are  seen 
congregating  at  the  corners  of  the 
principal  streets.  But  if  this  is  the 
effect  of  the  sudden  stoppage  on 
the  mere  navigators,  the  hod  and 
barrow-men,  what  must  it  be  on 
the  vast  multitude  of  mechanics  and 
iron  workmen,  thrown  idle  from  the 
inability  of  the  railway  companies,  at 
present,  at  least,  to  go  on  with  their 
contracts  ?  So  dreadful  has  been  the 
effects  of  this  stoppage  in  Lanarkshire 
and  Ayrshire,  the  two  principal  iron 
districts  of  Scotland,  that  before  these 
pages  issue  from  the  press,  forty 
thousand  persons  in  the  former  county, 
and  thirty  thousand  in  the  latter,  in- 
cluding the  families  of  the  workmen, 
will  be  out  of  employment  in  the  iron 
and  coal  trades  alone!  The  greater 
part  of  this  immense  and  destitute 
mass  will  fall  on  Glasgow,  where 
already  half  the  mills  are  stopped  or 
on  short  time,  and  in  which  city,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  no  less  than 
49,993  Irish*  have  landed,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  were  in  the  last  stage 
of  destitution,  and  no  inconsiderable 
part  bringing  with  them  the  contagion 
of  typhus  fever. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  great  marts 
of  manufacturing  industry,  both  for 
the  home  and  the  export  trade,  are 
in  nearly  as  deplorable  a  condition  as 
the  iron  trade ;  and  the  multitude  who 
will  be  out  of  bread  in  them  is  not 
less  appalling  than  in  the  railway 
and  iron  departments.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  condition  to  which  they  have 
been  brought  by  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  cur- 
rency, we  subjoin  the  weekly  return 
of  the  state  of  trade  in  Manchester  for 
the  week  ending  November  23.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  return  is  made 
up  under  the  direction  of  the  admirable 
police  of  that  city,  with  the  utmost 
accuracy. 


Report  of  the  Glasgow  Poor  Inspector,  28th  November,  1847. 
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Weekly  return  made  up  to  yesterday,  (November  23),  in  the  improved  form,  of  the 
state  of  the  various  cotton,  silk,  and  worsted  mills,  and  other  large  establishments 
and  works  in  Manchester  : — 
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Cotton  Mills,      . 

91 

44 

10 

21 

16 

28,033 

15,060 

6,079 

6,894 

Silk  Mills,     .     . 

8 

2 

6 

... 

3,009 

621 

2,138 

250 

Smallware  Mills, 

18 

11 

3 

3 

1 

1,937 

1,232 

601 

104 

Worsted  Mills,  . 

9, 

2 

155 

155 

... 

Dye  Works,  .     . 

20 

3 

... 

17 

...  |    1,675 

470 

862 

403 

Hat  Manufactures, 
Mechanists,  .     . 

2 
32 

"i 

10 

1 
12 

"3 

107 
6,079 

7 
2,777 

49 
1,615 

51 
1,687 

Totals,  .     . 

173 

69 

24 

60 

20 

40,995 

20,322 

11,284 

9,389 

From  this  Table  it  appears  that  out 
of  40,995  workers  employed  in  the 
factories  of  Manchester,  11,284  are 
working  short  time,  and  no  less  than 
9,389  are  wholly  out  of  employment. 
This  last  class,  with  their  families, 
cannot  embrace  less,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  than  thirty  thousand 
souls,  who  are  entirely  destitute. 
The  state  of  matters  in  Glasgow  is  at 
least  as  bad  ;  about  half  of  the  mills 
there  are  shut,  or  working  short 
time.  And  this  is  the  condition  of  our 
manufactures,  we  repeat,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  profound  peace,  when 
we  are  engaged  in  no  foreign  war 
whatever ;  when,  so  far  from  being 
distressed  for  the  ordinary  supply  of 
subsistence,  we  have  just  returned 
thanks  to  heaven  for  the  finest  harvest 
reaped  in  the  memory  of  man ;  and 
when,  under  the  combined  operation 
of  home  produce  and  an  immense 


foreign  importation,  wheat  is  selling 
for 52s.  the  quarter ;. three  years  after 
the  imposing  of  the  golden  fetters 
which  were  for  ever  to  preclude  im- 
provident speculation ;  and  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  adoption  of  the 
free  trade  principles,  which  were  to 
open  up  new  and  unheard-of  sources 
of  manufacturing  prosperity. 

In  the  fifth  place,  if  the  general 
state  of  our  exports,  and  of  the  impor- 
tation of  the  raw  material,  from  which 
they  are  prepared,  is  considered,  it 
will  not  appear  surprising  that  the 
principal  marts  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry should  be  in  so  deplorable  a 
situation.  The  declared  value  of  the 
exports  of  our  manufactures,  for  nine 
months,  ending  October  10,  in  each 
of  the  following  years,  have  stood 
thus,  according  to  Lord  John  Russell's 
statement : — 


First  nine  months  of  year, 
Single  month  of  October, 


1845. 

£41,732,143 
5,323,553 


1846. 

£40,008,874 
5,477,389 


1847. 

£39,975,207! 
4,665,409* 


This  decline  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
alarming,  the  more  especially  when 
coming  in  the  wake  of  the  great  free 
trade  change,  from  which  so  great  an 
extension  of  pur  exports  was  pre- 
dicted. Here  is  a  decline  of  exports 
in  two  years  of  three  millions,  which 
in  last  October  had  swelled  to  a  de- 
crease Of  NEARLY  A  MILLION  in  a 


single  month.  But  from  the  following 
Table  it  appears  that  this  falling  off, 
considerable  as  it  is,  exhibits  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  general  decline  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  nation; 
and  that  the  stoppage  of  industry 
for  the  home  market  is  much  more 
serious. 


*   Mr  Newdegate's  Speech  hi  Parliament,  December  2,  1847. 
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1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

Flax,  cwt., 

1,048,390 
624,866 

744,861 
588,034 

732,034 
465,220 

Silk,  raw,  Ibs.    . 
Do.  thrown, 
Do.  Waste,  cwt. 
Cotton  Wool,  cwt. 
Sheep's  Wool,  Ibs.      . 

2,865,605 
311,413 
11,288 
5,495,799 
57,308,477 

3,429.260 
293,402 
6,173 
3,866,089 
51,058,209 

3,051,015 
200,719 
7,279 
3,423,061 
43,348.336 

This  Table  exhibits  an  alarming 
decline  in  the  importation  of  all  the 
materials  for  our  staple  manufactures, 
except  raw  silk,  which  has  consider- 
ably increased.  That  increase  has 
not  arisen  from  any  increased  sale  of 
articles  of  clothing,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
in  the  nation  since  1845,  but  solely 
from  the  great  extent  to  which,  since 
that  time,  the  fashion  of  ladies'  dress 
has  run  in  favour  of  silk  attire.  And, 
accordingly,  the  decline  in  wool  and 
cotton  imported  is  so  very  consider- 
able, that  it  amounts,  since  1845,  to 
fully  a  fourth.  We  are  aware  how 
much  the  price  of  cotton  rose  in  1845; 
but  it  has  since  rapidly  declined ;  and 
yet,  even  at  the  present  low  prices, 
Lord  George  Bentinck  stated  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  bringing 
tip  the  address  in  this  session  of  Par- 
liament, without  contradiction  from 
the  practical  men  there,  that  so  mi- 
serable were  the  prices  of  export 
markets  just  now,-  that  cotton  manu- 
factured goods  were  exported  cheaper 
than  the  raw  material  from  which 
they  are  formed  could  be  imported 
to  this  country. 


It  is  a  poor  set-off  to  these  facts 
demonstrating  the  declining  state  of 
our  foreign  manufactures,  to  say  that 
the  exportation  of  iron  and  machinery 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  same 
years,  and  that  we  have  imported 
enormously  all  kinds  of  foreign  sub- 
sistence.* Soithasbeen  ;butwhatdoes 
that  indicate?  The  first,  that  foreign- 
ers, under  our  liberal  system  of  free 
trade,  even  in  the  articles  vital  to  our 
manufacturing  wealth,  are  largely  im- 
porting the  machinery  which  is  to 
enable  them  to  rival  our  staple  ma- 
nufacturing fabrics  ;  and  the  iron  rails 
which  are  to  give  them  the  means  of 
bringing  their  establishments,  for 
practical  purposes,  nearer  each  other, 
and  compensating  the  immense  ad- 
vantages we  have  hitherto  derived 
from  the  narrowness  and  compact 
nature  of  our  territory,  and  our  insular 
and  highly  favourable  maritime  situ- 
ation. The  last,  which  undoubtedly 
has  risen  in  so  short  a  time  to  a 
height  which  the  most  decided  and 
gloomy  Protectionist  never  ventured 
to  anticipate,  f  only  demonstrates 
that  free  trade  is  even  more 
rapidly  than  was  anticipated  by  its 


*  To  OCTOBER  10  IN  EACH  YEAR. 
Machinery, 
Iron  and  steel, 


1845. 
£644,839 
2,854,048 


1846. 
£897,442 
3,374,335 


1847 

£942,533 
4,096,367 


£3,498,887          £4,271,777          £5,038,900 
•f  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTED  FROM  JANUARY  5  TO  OCTOBER  1 0. 


1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

19,593 

85,542 

172,355 

Provisions,  beef,  pork,  &c.  cwts.  .        . 
Butter,  cwts.,           

109,550 
189,056 
183,891 

206,455 
177,165 
216,191 

403,877 
243,140 
243,601 

Grain  in  quarters,  
Grain  in  flour  and  meal,  cwts.,    . 

1,336,739 
394,908 

2,635,218 
2,631,341 

7,905,419 
7,900,880 

The  grain  imported  in  nine  months  measured  in  quarters  will  stand  thus  : — 

In  quarters, 7,905,419 

In  flour  and  meal,  cwts 2,650,263 


In  nine  months,  quarters, 10,555,682 

The  greatest  import  in  any  one  year  before  was  in  184 1,  when  itwas  4,772,641  quarters. 
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opponents,  working  out  the  downfal 
of  our  agricultural  industry,  and  re- 
ducing us  to  the  pitiable  condition  of 
the  Roman  empire,  when,  instead  as 
of  old  sending  supplies  of  provisions 
to  the  legions  from  Italy  into  distant 
provinces,  they  were  entirely  fed  by 
them,  and  the  life  of  the  Roman 
people  was  committed  to  the  chances 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  depreciation 
of  property  and  ruin  to  individuals 
which  has  ensued  and  is  going  on  from 
the  present  crisis,  is  so  prodigious, 
that  the  mind  can  scarcely  apprehend 
it,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  ardent 
imagination.  Not  to  mention  the 
extreme  embarrassment  to  merchants 
which  must  ensue  from  the  present 
extravagant  rate  of  interest  and  dis- 
count, and  which  must  in  most 
branches  of  commerce  entirely  absorb 
the  profits  of  stock  for  this  year — not 
to  mention  the  vast  number  of  the 
most  respectable  houses  which  have 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  the  times — 
not  to  mention  the  prodigious  burden 
imposed  on  landed  proprietors  and 
debtors  in  mortgages  and  bonds  on 
personal  security,  by  the  general  rise 
of  interest  to  five  per  cent,  and  often 
above  that  sum,  from  three  and  a 
half  or  four  per  cent — let  us  endeavour 
to  estimate,  on  something  approaching 
to  authentic  data,  the  depreciation 
and  destruction  of  property  which  had 
taken  place  even  so  early  as  26th  Octo- 
ber last,  when  Government  most  pro- 
perly stepped  in  to  arrest  the  ruinous 
effects  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  currency 
bill  of  1844. 

We  estimate  the  National  Debt, 
funded  and  unfunded,  in  round  num- 
bers at  £800,000,000;  the  railway 
property,  which  now  produces  a  reve- 
nue of  above  £9,000,000  a-year,  of 
which  half  is  profit,  at  £1 00,000,000  ;* 
bank  and  other  joint  stock  at  as  much ; 
and  the  capital  embarked  in  commerce 
and  manufactures  at  £500,000,000. 
Thus,  the  loss  on  the  moveable  pro- 
perty of  Great  Britain  by  the  present 
crisis,  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 
The  three*  per  cents,  in  August,  1845, 
were  at  £100|,  and  fora  considerable 
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time  were  about  100 :  when  Lord 
John  Russell  stepped  in  by  his  letter 
of  26th  October,  1847,  to  arrest  the 
consequences  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
bill  of  1844,  they  were  at  79  ;  and  the 
effect  of  that  partial  remedy,  even 
with  the  bank  advances  for  a  month 
after  at  eight  per  cent.,  has  been  to 
raise  them  to  85.  The  depreciation 
of  funded  property,  till  the  Act  of 
1844  was  broken  through,  had 
been  in  two  years  from  100  to  80, 
or  a  fifth.  Take  the  depreciation 
of  all  other  moveable  property  en- 
gaged in  fluctuating  employments,  on 
an  average  at  the  same  amount  and 
no  more.  We  need  not  say  how  this 
understates  the  matter.  How  happy 
would  a  large  part  of  the  railway 
stockholders,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  Kingdom  be,  if 
the  depreciation  of  their  property 
could  truly  be  estimated  at  no  larger 
an  amount !  But  take  it  on  an  aver- 
age as  a  fifth  only, — the  strength  of 
the  argument,  as  Mr  Malthus  said  of 
his  famous  arithmetical  and  geome- 
trical progression,  will  admit  of  almost 
any  concession.  The  depreciation  and 
destruction  of  property  since  1845, 
will  then  stand  thus : — 

Funded  property,     .         .  £800,000,000 

Railway  property,    .         .     100,000,000 

Banking  and  other  joint- 
stock  companies,  .  .  100,000,000 

Capital  invested  in  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  500,000,000 


£  1,500,000,000 
Depreciated,  a-fifth,       .       300,000,000 

Here,  then,  is  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  legislation,  during  which  time, 
under  different  administrations,  some 
bearing  the  names  of  Tory,  others  of 
Whig,  liberal  principles  in  every 
department  of  government  have  been 
without  intermission  in  the  ascendant. 
The  Catholic  emancipators,  the  Negro 
emancipators,  reciprocity  advocates,, 
reformers,  self-government  men'  bul- 
lionists,  and  free-traders,  have  got 
every  thing  their  own  way.  The 
triumph  over  the  old  system  was  not 
immediate ;  it  took  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  complete  it :  like  Welling- 
ton  at  Waterloo,  it  was  late  in  the: 


*  The  sum  invested  in  railways  from  1841  to  1845,  was  £154,716,937;  of  which 
£114,513,035  was  subscribed  capital,  and  £46,203,902  authorised  to  be  borrowed. 
See  Parl.  Returns,  Nos.  159,  1844;  and  637,  1845.  Since  that  time  it  ha;  at  least 
risen  to  £200,000,000,  of  which  half  may  be  considered  productive. 
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evening  before  the  victory  was  gained. 
But  gained  it  has  been  ;  and  that  not 
in  one  branch  of  government,  but  in 
every  branch.  The  ancient  system  has 
been  universally  changed,  and  to 
such  an  extent,  that  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  it  now  remains  in  the  policy  of 
Government.  So  uniform  has  been 
the  alteration  in  every  thing,  that  one 
would  think  our  modern  reformers 
had  adopted  the  principle  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  days  of  Calvin,  who 
stood  up  to  pray  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  the  Roman  Catholics 
knelt  down.  And  what  have  been 
the  results  ?  Ireland,  with  some  mil- 
lions of  paupers,  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  crime  unparalleled  in  modern 
Europe ;  a  hundred  millions  of  pro- 
perty almost  destroyed  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  the  slave  trade  tripled  in 
extent,  and  quadrupled  in  horror 
throughout  the  globe;  an  irresistible 
ascendency  given  in  the  Legislature 
to  urban  electors;  all  protection  to 
agriculture  destroyed;  from  ten  to 
twelve  millions  of  quarters  of  grain — a 
full  sixth  of  the  annual  subsistence — 
imported  in  a  single  year;  the  national 
independence  virtually  destroyed,  by 
being  placed  to  such  an  extent  at  the 
mercy  of  foreigners,  for  the  food  of 
the  people  ;  foreign  shipping  rapidly 
encroaching  on  British,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  loss  of  our  maritime  supe- 
riority, at  no  distant  period,  if  the 
same  system  be  continued,  a  matter  of 
certainty ;  the  practical  annihilation 
of  the  sinking  fund ;  the  permanent 
imposition  of  the  war  income-tax,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  profound 
peace ;  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue  at 
the  rate  of  six  millions,  and  in  our 
exports  at  the  rate  of  twelve  millions 
a-year ;  the  depreciation  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  millions  in  two  years 
in  Great  Britain;  and,  finally,  the 
general  stoppage  of  railway  under- 
takings over  the  whole  country,  and 
the  shutting  or  putting  on  short  time 
of  half  the  mills  in  our  manufacturing 
cities,for  whose  benefit  all  these  changes 
were  intended!  We  doubt  if  the  history 
of  the  Fall  of  Rome  exhibited  such  a 
uniform  and  multifarious  decay  in  an 
equal  period  ;  certainly  no  parallel  to 
it  has  yet  been  presented  in  the 
annals  of  modern  Europe. 

If  we  thought  that  this  long  and 
portentous  catalogue  of  disasters  was 
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unavoidable,  and  could  not  be  reme- 
died by  human  wisdom,  we  would 
submit  to  it  in  silence,  and  we  trust 
with  resignation,  as  we  do  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  or  the  chances  of 
plague,  pestilence,  or  famine,  arising 
from  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
for  wise  and  inscrutable  purposes,  but 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 
But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  We  believe,  as  firmly  as  we  do 
in  our  own  existence,  that  they  are 
entirely  of  our  own  creation, — that 
they  are  the  result  solely  and  exclu- 
sively of  false  principles  diffused 
through  our  people,  and  false  mea- 
sures in  consequence  forced  upon  our 
Government ;  and  that,  though  the 
consequences  of  these  false  principles 
must  be  long  and  disastrous,  yet  it  is 
still  possible  to  remedy  the  evil,  to 
convert  a  land  of  mourning  into  a 
land  of  joy,  and  restore  again  the 
merry  clays  to  Old  England.  The 
retreat  from  the  ways  of  error  never 
was  to  nations,  any  more  than  indi- 
viduals, by  any  other  path  but  the 
path  of  suffering ;  but  if  the  retreat  is 
made,  and  the  suffering  borne,  we 
trust  in  the  good  providence  of  God, 
and  energy  of  the  British  character  to 
repair  all  that  is  past. 

The  distress  wj?ich  prevails  in  the 
nation,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  com- 
mercial districts  and  cities,  being  uni- 
versal and  undeniable,  the  supporters 
of  the  present  system,  which  has  led 
to  such  results,  are  sorely  puzzled  how 
to  explain  so  decisive  and  damning  a 
practical  refutation  of  their  theories. 
The  common  theory  put  forth  by  the 
free  traders  and  bullionists  is,  that  it 
is  the  railwa}*s  and  Irish  famine  which 
have  done  it  all.  This  is  the  expla- 
nation which  for  months  has  been 
daily  advanced  by  the  Times,  and 
which  has  been  formally  adopted  by 
the  leaders  of  government  in  both 
Houses.  We  are  a  miserably  poor 
nation;  we  have  eaten  up  our  re- 
sources ;  the  strain  upon  our  wealth 
has  been  greater  than  we  could  bear. 
This,  of  having  eaten  up  our  resources, 
has,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  got  hold 
of  the  imaginations  of  the  able  writers 
in  the  Times ;  and,  forgetting  that  a 
great  importation  of  food  was  the  very 
thing  which  they  themselves  had  held 
forth  as  the  great  blessing  to  be 
derived  from  free  trade,  they  give  the 
following  alarming  account  of  the  food 
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devoured  by   the  nation  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1847  : — • 

"  Of  live  animals  and  provisions  im- 
ported in  1847,  there  is  an  excess  over 
last  year  of  more  than  100  per  cent.,  of 
butter  (duty  paid)  35  percent.;  of  cheese 
15  per  cent.;  of  grain  and  flour  300  per 
cent.;  of  cofiee  (duty  paid)  between  8  and 
9  percent.;  of  sugar  (duty  paid)  15  per 
cent.,  and  of  spirits  (duty  paid)  25  per 
cent.  This  has  all  been  eaten  and  drunk. 
But  how,  it  will  be  said,  is  it  possible  it 
can  have  been  paid  for  1  and  what  a 
splendid  export  trade  the  nation  must  have 
carried  on,  when  all  this  has  taken  place, 
and  only  six  millions  of  bullion  have 
disappeared  !  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  explanation  lies  deeper.  Although 
we  have  been  extravagant  in  our  living, 
•we  have  starved  our  manufactories.  We 
have  sold  our  goods  wherever  we  oould 
find  a  market  for  them,  and  we  have 
abstained  from  purchasing  the  materials 
out  of  which  we  may  make  more.  We 
have  not  increased  our  export  trade.  It 
shows,  in  fact,  a  diminution  as  compared 
with  last  year ;  but  in  our  avidity  to 
consume  luxuries,  we  have  foregone,  as 
we  could  not  sustain  the  expenditure  of 
both,  keeping  up  the  stock  by  which  our 
mills  and  manufactories  are  to  be  fed." — 
Times,  November  24,  1847. 

So  that  the  free  traders  have  at  last 
discovered  that  the  unlimited  importa- 
tion of  food  is  not,  after  all,  so  great 
a  blessing  as  they  had  so  long  held 
forth.  They  have  found  to  their  cost 
that  there  is  some  little  difference  be- 
tween sending  thirty  millions  in  twelve 
months  in  hard  cash  to  America  and 
the  Continent  for  grain,  and  sending 
it  to  Kent,  Yorkshire,  Essex,  and 
Scotland.  They  have  discovered  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  nation  in- 
creasing its  imports  enormously  and 
beyond  all  example,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  exports  declining  in  the  same 
proportion,  from  the  abstraction  of  the 
circulating  medium  requisite  to  carry 
on  domestic  fabrics.  '  All  this  is  what 
the  Protectionists  constantly  predicted 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  free  trade 
principles  ;  and  they  warned  govern- 
ment in  the  most  earnest  manner  two 
years  ago,  that  no  increase  of  exports, 
but  the  reverse,  would  follow  the 
throwing  open  our  ports  to  foreign 
grain  ;  and  that,  unless  provision  were 
made  for  extending  the  currency  when 
our  sovereigns  were  sent  abroad  for 
foreign  grain,  general  ruin  would 
ensue.  Two  years  ago  Mr  Alison 
observed : — 
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"  Holding  it  to  be  clear  that,  under  the 
free  trade  system,  a  very  large  importa- 
tion of  grain  into  these  islands  may  be 
looked  for  now,  even  in  ordinary  seasons, 
and  an  immense  one  in  lad  harvests,  it  is 
essential  that  the  country  should  look 
steadily  in  the  face  the  constant  drain 
upon  its  metallic  resources  which  such  a- 
trade  must  occasion.  Adverting  to  the 
disastrous  effects  of  such  an  exportation 
of  the  precious  metals  in  1839,  from  a 
single  year  of  such  extensive  importation 
of  foreign  corn,  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate without  the  most  serious  alarm  the 
conversion  of  that  drain  into  a  permanent 
burden  upon  the  specie  of  the  country » 
As  the  change  now  to  be  made  will 
undoubtedly  depress  agricultural  indus- 
try, it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that,  as 
some  compensation,  the  expected  increase- 
of  our  manufactures  for  foreign  markets 
may  take  place.  But  this  extension  will,, 
of  course,  require  a  proportional  augmen- 
tation of  the  currency  to  carry  it  on. 
And  how  is  that  to  be  provided  under  the 
metallic  system,  when  the  simultaneous 
import  of  foreign  grain  is  every  day 
drawing  more  and  more  of  the  precious 
metals  out  of  the  country,  in  exchange  for 
food?"— (England  in  1815  and  1845,  third 
edition,  Preface,  page  xi.  published  in 
April  1846.) 

But  let  it  be  conceded  that  the 
government  and  the  Times  are  in  the 
right  on  this  point ;  that  the  importa- 
tion of  grain,  coexisting  with  the 
absorption  of  capital  in  the  railways, 
was  more  than  so  poor  a  nation  as 
Great  Britain  could  bear,  and  that  the 
dreadful  crisis  which  ensued  was  the 
consequence  —  we  would  beg  to  ask, 
who  has  made  us  so  poor  ?  We  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  a  few  facts  in 
regard  to  the  resources  of  this  mise- 
rably poor  nation — this  poverty- 
stricken  people,  who  have  eaten  up 
their  little  all  in  the  form  of  10,000,000 
quarters  of  grain  and  176,000  live 
cattle,  imported  in  the  last  nine 
months.  We  shall  show  what  they 
were  before  the  free  trade  and  fet- 
tered currency  system  began  ;  and 
having  done  so,  we  shall  repeat  the 
question, — "  Who  has  made  us  so 
poor?" 

This  miserable  poverty-stricken 
people,  in  the  years  1813,  1814,  and 
1815— in  the  close  of  a  bloody  and 
costly  war  of  twenty  years'  duration, 
during  which  they  raised  £585,000,000 
by  loans  to  government,  and,  on  an 
average,  £50,000,000  annually  by 
taxes,  from  a  population,  including 
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Ireland,  not  in  those  last  years  exceed-    lowing  advances  and  contributions  to 
ing  18,000,000  of  souls— made  the  fol-     government  for  the  public  service : — 


Population. 

Raised  by 
Taxes. 

Debt  contracted. 

Total  Debt 
contracted. 

Total  Payments 
into  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Funded. 

Unfunded. 

17,750,000 
17,900,000 
18,150,000 

In  3  years, 

1813 
1814 
1815 

£68,748,363 
71,134,503 
72,210,512 

£52,118,722 
39,692,536 
50,964,366 

£55,478,938 
53,841,731 
46,968,138 

£107,597,660 
92,934,267 
97,932,501 

£176,346,023 
164,068,770 
170,143,016 

£212,093,378 

£142,175,624 

£156,288,807 

£298,464,428 

£510,557,809 

If  any  one  supposes  these  figures  are 
inaccurate,  or  this  statement  exagge- 
rated, we  beg  to  say  they  are  not  our 
own.  They  are  copied  literatim  from 
Porter's  Parliamentary  Tables,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 ;  and  we  beg  to  refer  to  that 
gentleman  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
whom,  on  account  of  his  well-known 
accuracy,  the  Chancellor  refers  for  all 
his  statistical  facts,  for  an  explanation 
of  these,  we  admit,  astounding  ones. 

Was  the  capital  of  the  country 
exhausted  by  these  enormous  contri- 
butions Of  A  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY 

MILLIONS  annually  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  most 
costly  war  on  record  ?  So  far  from 
it,  the  great  loan  for  1814  of 
£39,000,000  was  made  at  the  rate  of 
£4,  lls.  Id.  PER  CENT  ;  that  of  1813 
at  £5,  10s.  on  an  average  ;  that 
of  1815  at  £5,  lls.  per  cent*  And  it  is 
evidently  immaterial  whether  the  im- 
mense amount  of  £100,000,000  debt, 
funded  and  unfunded  together,  was 
contracted  in  the  form  of  direct  loan 
to  government,  or  of  Exchequer  bills 
issued  from  the  Treasury,  and  form- 
ing the  unfunded  debt.  Such  bills 
required  to  be  discounted  before  they 
were  of  any  value  ;  and  their  proceeds, 
as  Mr  Porter  very  properly  states, 
were  so  much  money  paid  into  the 
public  treasury.  They  were  an  ex- 
change of  the  capital  of  the  nation  for 
Treasury  bills,  and  were,  therefore, 
just  as  much  a  draft  on  that  capital  as 


the  exchange  of  the  sums  subscribed 
in  loans  for  the  inscription  of  certain 
sums  in  the  3  per  cent,  consols. 

In  the  next  place,  this  poor  nation, 
which  has  now  nearly  eaten  up  its 
resources  in  a  single  season,  in  the  year 
1844  possessed,  in  the  two  islands, 
real  or  heritable  property  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £105,000,000  sterling,!  cor- 
responding to  a  capital,  at  thirty 
years'  purchase,  of  £3,150,000,000; 
and  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
to  one  of  £2,625,000,000.  These 
figures  are  ascertained  in  the  most 
authentic  manner;  that  of  England 
by  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee on  the  burdens  of  real  pro- 
perty ;  J  that  of  Ireland  by  the  Poors' 
Rate  returns ;  and  that  of  Scotland 
from  an  estimate  founded  on  the 
amount  of  income-tax  paid,  as  no 
poors'  rate  as  yet  extends  universally 
over  the  country. 

Further,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  debate  in 
last  session  of  Parliament  on  foreign 
loans,  for  the  assertion  that  this  poor 
nation  has  advanced  £150,000,000  in 
loans  to  republics  since  1824,  or  to 
monarchies  surrounded  with  repub- 
lican institutions  ;  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  lost.  Yet  so  far  have 
these  copious  drafts  been  from  ex- 
hausting, or  even  seriously  trenching, 
on  the  capital  of  the  nation,  that  it 
appears  from  the  subjoined  valuable 
table,  furnished  from  returns  allowed 


*  See  Parl.  Debates,  xxviii.  66,  67. 

fViz.  England, £85,000,000 

Scotland,  about 5,000,000 

Ireland,  16,000,000 

£105,000,000 

J  Lords'*  Report  on  Real  Property,  pp.  8,  9.  In  our  last  Number  we  stated  the 
amount  of  heritable  property  at  £63,000,000,  from  a  desire  to  be  within  rather 
than  beyond  the  truth.  But  the  latter  figure  was  taken  from  the  Poors'  Rate 
return,  which,  as  the  Lords'  Report  justly  states,  is  always  below  the  truth  ;  and 
their  own  report  of  £85,000,000  is  taken  from  the  rating  for  the  property  tax, 
founded  on  the  returns  by  the  occupants. — See  Lords'  Report  on  Real  Property,  p.  ix. 
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to  be  taken  from  the  great  bill-broking 
house  uf  Overend  and  Gurney  in 
London,*  that  during  that  whole 
period  the  interest  of  money,  even  in 
the  years  when  the  pressure  was 
severest,  never  rose  above  6  per  cent., 
and  immediately  after  fell  to  3£  or  3 
per  cent.,  and  in  1844  and  1845,  it  is 
well  known,  it  was  still  lower,  at 
some  times  as  low  as  2£  per  cent. 

Again,  the  income-tax  returns  for 
1846,  of  this  miserably  poor  nation, 
exhibit  a  revenue  of  £5,200,000 
yearly  drawn  from  this  source,  though 
the  tax  is  only  7d.  in  the  pound,  or 
£2,  18s.  4d.  per  cent,  and  though  the 
tax  did  not  legally  go  below  incomes 
of  £150,  and  in  practice  generally 
excluded  those  under  £200  a-year. 
The  income-tax,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  produced  £15,000,000  at  10 
per  cent.,  reaching  all  incomes  above 
£60  a-year.  Had  the  same  standard 
been  adopted  in  1842,  when  it  was 
reimposed  by  Sir  E.  Peel,  it  would 
have  produced  at  least  £18,000,000 
yearly,  which  sum,  increased  by  33 
per  cent,  from  the  enhanced  value  of 
money  by  the  operation  of  the  act 
of  1819,  would  correspond  to  about 
£24,000,000,  according  to  the  value 
of  money  in  1815.  This  proves  that 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  had  more 
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than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
its  population ;  for  the  numbers  of 
the  people  in  the  two  islands  in  1815 
were  18,000,000,  and  in  1845  about 
28,000,000,  or  somewhat  above  50 
per  cent,  increase. 

Lastly,  this  miserably  poor  nation, 
which  has  eaten  up  its  resources  in 
the  shape  of  quarters  of  grain  and  fat 
bullocks  in  a  single  year,  exported 
and  imported  in  the  three  years  1812, 
1814,  and  1815,  and  1843,  1844,  and 
1845,  before  free-trade  began,  respec- 
tively as  follows : 


Exports. 
Official  value. 


Imports. 
Official  value. 


1812,    £29,508,517         £24,923,922 
1813 — Records  destroyed  by  fire. 


1814, 
1815, 


34,207,253 
42,875,996 


32,622,711 
31,822,053 

£70,093,353 
75,441,555 
85,281,958 


1843,  £117,877,278 

1844,  131,564,503 

1845,  132,444,503 

Such  were  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  this  nation,  which,  in  the 
interval  from  1815  to  1845,  had 
become  so  miserably  poor. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  we 
again  ask:  Having  down  to  1845  been 
so  rich,  what  has  since  made  us  so 
poor  ?  The  free-traders  and  bullion- 
ists  tell  us  it  was  neither  the  abolition 
of  the  corn-laws  nor  the  Bank  Charter 


RATE  OF  DISCOUNT  OF  FIRST-CLASS  BILLS  AT  THE  UNDERMENTIONED  PERIODS. 


1824. 
1825. 


1828, 
1829. 


1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835, 
1836, 
1837. 


1839 


1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844, 


34 


34 
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Act.  Then  what  is  it  which  in  so 
short  a  time  has  produced  so  great,  so 
terrible  a  revulsion?  Government, 
and  their  organs  in  the  press,  assert 
that  it  was  the  Irish  famine,  and  the 
absorption  of  capital  in  railways.  To 
avoid  any  chance  of  misconception  on 
so  vital  a  point,  we  subjoin  the  words 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  debate  on  the  currency  on  30th 
November  1847,  as  reported  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  December  1,  which 
were  in  substance  the  same  as  those 
employed  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  in  the  House  of  Lords : — 

"  Up  to  October  there  had  been  no 
great  pressure  ;  but  in  that  month  the 
pressure  rapidly  rose  by  reason  of  the 
abstraction  of  capital  for  railways  and 
corn.  The  House  would  be  surprised  to 
hear  the  amount  of  capital  thus  ab- 
stracted for  corn  in  fifteen  months. 

June  1846  to  January  1847,  £5,139,000 
January  1847  to  July  1847,  14,184,000 
July  to  October,  .  .  14,240,000 

Total,        £33,563,000 

Then  as  to  the  capital  absorbed  in  rail- 
roads, it  had  been  in  each  year,  from 
1840,  on  an  average,  to 

1843,  .        .         .        £4,500,000 

1844,  .    ;'  v;   :;"•       6,000,000 

1845,  .         .         .          14,000,000 
First  half-year,         9,000,800 
Second  half-year,   26,600,000 

1 847,  First  half-year,        25,770,000 
1847,  Last  half-year,         38,000,000 

the  latter  being,  of  course,  estimated  on 
the  supposition  of  the  expenditure  having 
continued  at  the  same  rates." — Morning 
Post,  December  1,1847. 

Now  of  all  the  marvellous  state- 
ments that  ever  were  put  forth  by  a 
government  to  explain  a  great  public 
disaster,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
this  is  the  most  marvellous.  For  let 
it  be  conceded  that  these  are  the 
real  causes  of  the  distress,— that  it  is 
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the  railways  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  which  have  done  it  all — 
Who  introduced  the  railways  and  let 
in  an  unlimited  supply  of  foreign 
corn?  Who  passed  all  the  railway 
bills,  and  encouraged  the  nation  in 
the  undertakings  which  are  now  held 
forth  as  so  entirely  disproportioned  to 
its  strength?  Who  took  credit  to 
themselves  for  the  prosperity  which 
the  construction  of  railways  at  first 
occasioned,  and  dwelt  with  peculiar 
complacency,  in  the  opening  of  the 
Session  of  1846,  on  the  increased  pro- 
duce of  the  excise,  and  diminution  of 
crime,  as  indicating  at  once  the  aug  • 
mented  enjoyments  and  diminished 
disorders  of  the  poor?  Who  disre- 
garded the  cautious,  and  as  the  event 
has  proved,  wise  warnings  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie  at  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  Who> 
opened  the  railway  of  the  Trent  Valley 
with  a  silver  trowel,  and  enlarged  in 
eloquent  terms  on  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  that  and  similar  under- 
takings would  bring  to  the  country? 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  party  who 
now  put  down  the  whole  evils  which 
have  ensued  to  the  foreign  corn  and 
railways.  Wras  a  single  word  heard 
from  them  condemnatory  of  the  mania 
which  had  seized  the  nation,  and 
prophetic  of  the  disasters  which  would 
ensue  from  its  continuance?  Did 
Sir  Robert  Peel  warn  the  people  that 
the  currency  was  put  on  a  new 
footing;  that  the  act  of  1844  had 
forbid  its  extension  beyond  thirty- 
two  millions  issuablc  on  securities, 
and  that  as  credit  was  thus  materially 
abridged,  the  capital  of  the  nation* 
would  be  found  inadequate  to  the 
undertakings  in  which  it  had  engaged? 
Quite  the  reverse ;  he  did  none  of 
these  things.  He  encouraged  the 
embarking  of  the  capital  of  the  nation 
in  railways  to  the  extent  of  above  two^ 
hundred  millions,*  all  to  be  executed 


*  The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  sums 
authorised  by  government  to  be  expended,  and  actually  expended,  in  each  of  the 


undermentioned  years  : — 


Authorised 

Year.  Expenditure.  Year. 

1840  £4,000,000  1844  

1841  ...  ...  3,500,000  1845  

1842  ...  ...  6,000,000  1846  

1843  ...  ...  4,500,000  1847  

These  are  the  sums  authorised  to  be  expended  by  the  acts  passed  in  each  of  these 
VOL.  LXIII. — NO.  CCCLXXXVII.  B 


Authorised 
Expenditure. 
£18,000,000 

59,000,000 
124,500,000 

38,300,000 
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in  the  next  four  years ;  and  now  we 
are  told  that  the  disasters  which  have 
ensued  are  mainly  owing  to  that 
very  unmanageable  railway  progeny 
which  he  himself  produced ! 

Again,  as  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  the  second  scape-goat 
let  go  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  nation — 
who  let  that  scape-goat  loose  ?  Who 
introduced  the  free  trade  system,  and 
destroyed  the  former  protection  on 
native  agriculture,  and  disregarded  or 
ridiculed  all  the  warnings  so  strenu- 
ously given  by  the  Protection  party, 
that  it  would  induce  such  a  drain  on 
the  metallic  resources  of  the  country 
as  must  induce  a  speedy  monetary 
crisis,  and  would  subject  the  nation 
permanently  to  that  ruinous  wasting 
away  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Ro- 
man empire,  when  the  harvests  of 
Egypt  and  Libya  came  to  supplant 
those  of  Italy  in  supplying  the 
cities  of  the  heart  of  the  empire  with 
food?  Who  declared  that  the  great 
thing  is  to  increase  our  importations, 
and  that  provided  this  is  done  the 
exportations  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves ?  Who  laughed  at  the  warn- 
ing, "Two  things  may  go  out, 
manufactures  or  specie"?  It  was 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  free  trade 
followers  who  did  all  these  things ; 
and  yet  he  and  his  party,  in  or  out  of 
administration,  (for  they  are  all  his 
party,)  coolly  now  turn  round  and  tell 
us  that  the  misery  is  all  owing  to  the 
foreign  corn  and  the  railways,  which 
they  themselves  introduced ! 

The  Irish  potato  rot  of  1846,  it  is 
said,  occasioned  the  great  importation 
of  grain,  which  for  the  next  winter 
and  spring  deluged  the  country ;  and 
but  for  them  we  should  have  been 


landed  in  the  horrors  of  actual  famine 
over  a  great  part  of  the  country.  We 
entirely  agree  with  this  statement. 
The  Protectionists  always  were  the 
first  not  only  to  admit,  but  urgently 
to  insist  that  absolute  freedom  of  im- 
portation should  be  allowed  in  periods 
of  real  scarcity.  The  sliding- scale 
formerly  in  use  expressly  provided  for 
this ;  for  the  duty  began  to  fall  when 
wheat  reached  sixty-three  shillings, 
and  declined  till  at  seventy-three 
shillings  it  was  only  one  shilling 
a- quarter.  It  was  on  the  propriety 
of  admitting  grain  duty-free  in  periods 
of  average  or  fine  harvests,  such  as 
we  have  just  been  blessed  with,  that 
they  were  at  issue  with  their  oppo- 
nents. Under  the  old  system,  nearly 
all  the  grain  which  was  imported  in 
the  winter  of  1846  and  spring  of  1847, 
would  have  come  in,  for  the  duties 
became  nominal  when  wheat  rose  to 
seventy-three  shillings  a-quarter,  and 
it  rose  during  that  period,  to  one  hun- 
dred and  five  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  shillings.  What  the  Protection- 
ists said,  and  said  earnestly,  when 
this  vast  importation,  necessary  at  the 
time,  was  going  on,  that  it  anticipated 
the  effects  of  a  free  importation  of 
grain,  and  by  its  effect  on  the  cur- 
rency, while  it  lasted,  might  teach 
the  nation  what  they  had  to  expect 
when  a  similar  drain,  by  the  effects 
of  free  trade,  became  perpetual. 
Eight  months  ago,  on  March  1,  1847, 
we  made  the  following  observations 
in  this  Magazine  : — 

"  The  quantity  of  grain  imported  in 
seven  months  only,  viz.  from  5th  July 
1846,  to  5th  February  1847,  exceeded 
six  millions  of  quarters,  at  the  very  time 
when  our  exports  were  diminishing.  It 


years.    The  following  table  shows,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  sums  actually 
expended  : — 


Actual 

Expenditure. 

£1,470,000 

2,980,000 

4,435,000 

6,105,000 

3,510,000 


Tear. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845,  first  six  months 

Supposing  the  actual  expenditure,  under  existing  railway  acts,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded at  the  same  ratio  for  the  next  three  years,  the  following  would  have  been, 
the  results  :— 


Year. 

1 845,  second  six  months 

1846,  first  six  months 

1846,  second  six  months 

1847,  first  six  months 


Actual 
Expenditure. 
£10,625,000 
9,815,000 
26,670,000 
25,770,000' 


Year. 
1847 
1848 


Estimated 

Expenditure. 

£64,000,000 

70,000,000 


Year. 
1849 

1850 


Estimated 

Expenditure. 

£47,000,000 

10,000,000 


1848.] 
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may  be  imagined  how  prodigious  must 
have  been  the  drain  upon  the  metallic 
resources  of  the  country  to  make  up  the 
balance.  The  potato  rot,  it  is  said,  has 
.concealed  the  effects  of  free  trade.  Quite 
the  reverse.  Providence  has  done  the  thing 
at  once.  We  have  got  on  at  railway  speed 
to  the  blessings  of  the  new  system.  Free 
trade  was  to  lead  to  the  much  desired 
substitution  of  six  millions  of  quarters  of 
foreign,  for  six  millions  of  quarters  of  home 
growth  in  three  years.  But  the  potato  rot 
has  done  it  in  one.  The  free  trade  policy 
•could  not  have  done  it  so  expeditiously, 
but  it  would  have  done  it  as  effectually. 
It  is  a  total  mistake,  therefore,  to  repre- 
sent the  famine  in  Ireland  and  the  West 
of  Scotland  as  an  external  calamity  which 
has  concealed  the  effects  of  free  trade. 
It  has  only  brought  them  to  light  at  once." 
• — LESSONS  FROM  THE  FAMINE.  Black- 
ucood's  Magazine,  March  1847. 

The  real  amount  of  the  famine  in 
Ireland,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  was  very  much  magnified,  how- 
ever, by  the  fears  of  some  parties  and 
the  interested  exaggerations  of  others. 
The  deficiency  in  the  two  islands  has 
been  stated  variously,  at  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  million  pounds  worth. 
Take  it  at  the  larger  sum  to 
avoid  all  idea  of  misrepresentation — 
what  is  this  to  the  total  agricultural 
produce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 
That  is  estimated  by  Mr  Porter  on 
very  rational  grounds  at  three  hun- 
dred millions  annually,  in  produce  of 
all  kinds.  The  subtraction  of  twenty 
millions  worth  ; — a  fifteenth  part,  at 
the  very  utmost,  could  never  ac- 
count for  the  prodigious  rise  of  prices 
from  forty-nine  shillings  a- quarter  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  shillings,  which 
wheat  rose  to  in  March  1847.  It  was 
the  impulse  given  to  speculation  in 
grain,  by  the  sudden  throwing  open 
of  the  ports  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  free 
trade  measures,  which  really  occa- 
sioned the  prodigious  importation  so 
much  exceeding  what  was  required, 
which  actually  took  place.  The  de- 
falcation occasioned  by  the  Irish 
potato  rot,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
oat-crop  in  Great  Britain,  was  at 
the  very  utmost  a  fifteenth  part  of 
the  annual  supply.  But  the  grain 
imported  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  has  exceeded  ten  millions  of 
quarters,  being  a  full  sixth  part  of  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  nation, 
which  for  the  use  of  man  and  ani- 


mals together  is  estimated  at  sixty 
million  quarters.  And  hence  the 
rapid  fall  of  prices  which  followed  the 
fine  harvest  of  1847,  from  one  hundred 
shillings  to  fifty  shillings,  which  has 
involved  in  ruin  so  many  houses  con- 
cerned in  the  corn  trade. 

But  what  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  and  what  we  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  beg  to  impress  upon  oui* 
readers  as  by  far  the  most  luminous 
and  important  fact  which  the  recent 
discussions  in  parliament  have  elicited, 
is  this.  It  is  stated,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  sum  paid 
for  foreign  grain  in  the  three  months 
ending  November  30th  1847,  that  is 
in  the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November,  1847,  had  reached 
the  enormous  and  unprecedented 
amount  of  £14,240,000 !  The  same 
statement  was  made  by  Lord  Laus- 
downe  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
added,  that  to  be  sure  of  the  figures, 
he  had  them  remitted  to  and  corrected 
by  Mr  Porter.  Now,  this  immense 
importation,  be  it  recollected,  took 

place  IN"  THE  FACE  OF  THE  FINEST 
HARVEST  KNOWN  FOR  YEARS,  aild 

for  which  a  public  and  solemn  thanks- 
giving has  just  been  returned.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  prospects  of  foreign 
importation  which  this  fact  opens  to 
our  agricultural  interests, — that  fur- 
nishes ample  subject  for  future  con- 
sideration ;  what  we  pray  the  public 
attention  to,  is  the  warning  which 
it  gives  of  the  effects  of  free  trade 
upon  the  monetary  .concerns  of  the 
nation,  and  above  all  on  the  credit 
of  the  trading  and  commercial 
classes.  This  is  the  importation,  in 
an  uncommonly  fine  season,  with 
a  noble  harvest  in  both  islands,  just 
reaped !  The  dreadful  monetary 
crisis  of  October  1847,  which  ren- 
dered the  suspension  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  indispensable,  was  evidently 
owing  to  the  prodigious  importation 
which  all  the  fineness  of  the  preceding 
harvest  could  not  check.  The  crisis 
of  April  1847,  may  with  justice  be 
ascribed  to  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland,  and  would  probably 
have  come  on,  though  not  with  the 
same  intensity,  though  the  change  on 
the  corn  laws  had  been  made  by  Sir 
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Robert  Peel  in  the  July  preceding. 
But  it  is  rather  too  much  to  go  on 
talking  in  December  1847,  about  the 
failure  of  the  crop  of  1846  in  Ireland, 
four  months  after  one  of  the  finest 
crops  in  the  memory  of  man  had 
been  reaped  in  the  British  dominions. 
This  points  to  one  great  and  lasting 
truth,  the  due  appreciation  of  which 
by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  of 
such  paramount  importance,  that  it 
•will  be  cheaply  purchased  even  at  the 
cost  of  all  the  misery  and  destruction 
of  property  which  the  late  crisis  has 
occasioned  in  the  British  empire. 
This  is,  that  the  great  importation  of 
grain,  and  consequent  abstraction  of 
the  precious  metals  consequent  upon 
the  free-trade  system,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  permanent.  We  have 
repeatedly  warned  the  nation  in 
every  possible  form  that  this  would 
be  the  case,  but  our  warnings  during 
the  free-trade  mania  met  with  no 
attention.  Now,  however,  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  event  that  they 
were  too  well  founded.  The  old  and 
rich  state  will  always  be  undersold 
by  the  young  and  poor  one  in  the 
supply  of  grain  for  its  own  market. 
The  grain-growing  state  never  will 
take  manufactures  to  any  proportional 
extent,  but  always  will  take  gold  in 
exchange.  This  was  the  case  with 
Rome  in  ancient  days  ;  this  is  the 
case  with  England  in  these  times. 
The  steam-engine  and  machinery  do 
little  or  nothing  for  agriculture, 
though  every  thing  for  manufactures. 
The  great  grain  states  are  always 
those  nations  in  which  the  labouring- 
class  are  poor,  or  have  few  artificial 
wants,  and  consequently  take  few  or 
no  manufactures.  Poland,  the  Uk- 
raine, the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
are  examples.  Gold  is  what  they 
want,  and  what  they  will  have;  for 
it  is  the  cheapness  of  their  production 
which  enables  them  to  export  to 
advantage.  So  universal  is  this  truth, 
of  such  paramount  importance  is  it 
upon  the  fortunes  of  an  old  and  highly 
civilised  state,  that,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  its  existence  in  its  old  age 
depends  on  the  requisite  safeguards 
against  the  danger  thence  arising 
being  established.  Such  are  the  effects 
of  the  constant  drain  of  gold  and 
importation  of  grain  on  such  a  state 
in  its  advanced  stages,  that  even  the 


strongest  nation  will  sink  in  time 
under  the  strain,  as  Rome  did,  if" 
nothing  is  done  to  avert  the  danger. 

The  present  dreadful  crisis  under 
which  the  nation  is  labouring,  there- 
fore, is  not  owing  to  a  want  of  capital 
for  all  its  undertakings,  nor  to  any 
present  deficiency  in  our  native  supply 
of  food.  It  is  in  vain  that  Sir  R.  Peel, 
to  throw  the  blame  off  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  says  it  is  all  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  capital  to  carry  on  our 
undertakings.  Has  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  forgotten  that,  so  recently  as 
March  last,  the  Chancellor  of  the- 
Exchequer  borrowed  £8,000,000  for 
the  destitute  Irish  at  £3,  7s.  6d.  per 
cent.?  Was  this  like  a  nation,  the 
capital  of  which  was  exhausted?  Has 
he  forgotten  that,  till  within  these  few 
months,  the  funds  were  from  88  to 
90,  and  interest  generally  at  3  or  3£ 
per  cent.  ?  What  has  come  of  all  this 
capital  since  August  last?  Has  it 
vanished  before  the  genial  showers 
and  bright  sun  which  gave  us  so  fine 
a  harvest?  But  if  deficient  capital 
has  been  the  cause  of  our  disasters, 
how  has  it  happened  that  Lord  John 
Russell's  letter  of  25th  October,  au- 
thorising the  Bank  to  make  advances 
beyond  what  the  Act  allowed,  has 
already  had  a  sensible  effect  in  arrest- 
ing the  disorder,  at  least  in  the  metro- 
polis ?  Can  it  be  said  that  that  letter 
added  one  pound  to  the  realised 
capital  of  the  country?  It  might 
as  well  be  affirmed  that  it  added  a 
cubit  to  every  man's  stature  in  it,  or 
a  quarter  to  the  produce  of  every  field 
it  contained.  Then  how  has  it  to 
some  degree  arrested  the  panic  in 
London,  raised  the  3  per  cents. 
from  79  to  86,  and  lowered  the  inte- 
rest of  money  from  8  or  9  to  6  or  7 
per  cent.?  Evidently  by  its  effect 
upon  CREDIT;  because  it  begat  a  hope 
— not  likely,  we  fear,  to  be  realised — 
that  government  had  at  last  become 
sensible  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  and  would  speedily 
restore  the  circulation  of  the  country 
to  that  amount,  which  the  magnitude 
of  its  population  and  transactions 
imperatively  required. 

To  illustrate  the  terrible  and  all- 
powerful  operation  of  this  deplorable 
Act  on  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  the  whole  currency  of  the  country, 
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without  any  change  in  its  laws  as 
affecting  debtor  and  creditor,  were  to 
be  withdrawn.  What  would  be  the 
result  ?  Evidently  that  every  man 
and  woman  it  contained,  from  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  downwards,  would  become 
bankrupt.  A  nation  possessing  real 
property,  as  the  income-tax  and  poor- 
rate  returns  show,  of  the  value  of 
£3,000,000,000  sterling,  and  move- 
able  property  of  £2,000,000,000  more, 
would,  without  the  exception  of  a 
single  living  creature  in  it,  become 
bankrupt  because  £70,000,000  or 
£80,000,000  was  withdrawn  from  its 
circulation,  while  its  laws  remained 
unchanged.  By  these  laws,  every 
debtor  must  discharge  his  liabilities 
in  money;  and  therefore,  if  the  whole 
money  was  withdrawn,  no  debt 
•could  be  discharged  at  all,  and  uni- 
versal bankruptcy  would  ensue. 

Now,  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency to  any  considerable  extent 
operates,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  just  the 
same  way  on  general  credit  and  the 
national  fortunes.  When  money  be- 
comes scarce,  no  one  can,  without 
difficulty,  discharge  his  obligations, 
because  the  banks,  who  are  the  reser- 
voirs from  which  payment  of  all  con- 
siderable transactions  are  drawn, 
cannot  afford  the  usual  accommoda- 
tion. Those  who  are  not  in  first- 
rate  credit  can  get  nothing  from  them 
at  all,  and  at  once  become  bankrupt. 
The  sum- total  of  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment thus  occasioned,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  specie  or 
bank-notes  actually  withdrawn  from 
circulation  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
though  that  on  occasion  of  the  present 
crisis  has  been  very  considerable. 
It  is  to  be  measured  by  the  shock 
.given  to  credit ;  the  increase  in  the 
practice  of  hoarding,  which  a  feeling 
of  general  insecurity  never  fails  to 
engender ;  the  reluctance  in  the 
.country  banks  to  make  advances;  the 
universal  effort  made  to  recover  debts 
at  the  very  time  when  the  means  of 
•discharging  them  have  been  rendered 
most  difficult;  the  rapid  diminution 
in  the  private  bills  put  in  circulation 
from  the  experienced  impossibility  of 
.getting  them  discounted.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  on  the  part  of  the 
.Bank  of  England,  from  July  1 846,  when 


it  was  £21,000,000,  to  September  1847, 
when  it  was  only  £17,840,000,  was  no 
less  than  £3,160,000.  Including  the 
simultaneous  and  consequent  contrac- 
tion by  the  country  banks  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  diminution 
of  the  paper  currency  was  above 
£5,000,000.  But  this,  considerable 
as  it  is,  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
evil.  The  bills  in  circulation  in  Great 
Britain  in  1839  were  estimated  by 
Mr  Leatham,  a  most  experienced 
Yorkshire  banker,  at  £130,000,000. 
In  1845,  it  may  safely  be  assumed, 
that  they  had  reached  £160,000,000  or 
£170,000,000.  Without  a  doubt  this 
immense  sum  was  reduced  by  at  least 
a  fourth,  probably  a  half,  from  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  consequent 
on  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  It  is  this 
prodigious  contraction,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  banks  having  been 
rendered  unable  or  unwilling  to  dis- 
count bills,  which  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  present  universal  distress  and 
general  stoppage  of  all  undertakings. 
And  it  was  the  more  ruinous  from 
the  circumstance,  that  it  occurred  at 
the  very  time  when,  from  the  vast  en- 
couragement given  by  government  to 
domestic  railways  by  the  bills  they 
passed,  and  to  foreign  trade  from  the 
abolition  of  the  main  duties  protective 
of  industry  by  them,  the  nation  was 
landed  in  transactions  of  unheard-of 
magnitude,  and  producing  an  unparal- 
leled strain  upon  its  metallic  resources. 
This  last  is  a  consideration  of  such 
paramount  importance,  that  it  is  of 
itself  adequate  to  explain  the  whole 
phenomena  which  have  occurred ;  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  it  has  hitherto 
met  with  very  little  attention  either 
in  or  out  of  Parliament.  The  point 
to  which  we  allude,  and  to  which  we 
crave,  in  an  especial  manner,  the 
attention  of  the  nation,  is  the  progres- 
sive and  now  alarming  disproportion, 
between  the  money  value  of  our  imports 
and  our  exports  which  has  grown  up 
ever  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  was 
introduced  in  1842,  and  which  has 
now,  from  the  action  of  the  free-trade 
in  corn,  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to 
be  absolutely  frightful.  The  declared 
or  money  values  of  our  total  exports 
and  official  value  of  our  imports  since 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  was  passed  in 
1842,  have  stood  as  follows  : — 
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Imports,  official  value. 


1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 


.  £64,377,962 
.  65,204,729 
.  70,093,353 
.  75,441,555 
.  85,281,958 
Not  made  up. 


Three  first  quarters  of 

1847,    .        .        Not  made  up. 

The  imports  for  1847  have  not  yet 
been  made  up,  and  cannot  be  till 
January  next,  when  the  year  is  con- 
cluded. But  in  the  figures  we  have 
given,  there  is  abundant  room  for  the 
most  serious  reflection.  The  fact 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  mentioned  as  to  the  sums  paid 
for  grain  alone,  in  fifteen  months, 
having  reached  the  enormous  and  un- 
precedented amount  of  £33,000,000, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that,  in  the 
year  1847,  our  imports  will  have  reach- 
ed £100,000,000,  while  our  exports 
Jiave  sunk  below  £50,000,000.*  Now, 
how  was  this  fearful  balance  paid? 
The  answer  is  evident.  In  cash. 
Here  then,  without  going  farther,  is  a 
balance  on  the  exports  and  imports 
already  returned,  in  1846,  of  forty 
millions  against  the  nation,  on  the 
transactions  of  the  present  year,  of 
probably  not  less  than  FIFTY  MILLIONS 
STERLING.!  Whoever  considers  these 
figures  with  attention,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  perceive  from  what  cause  in 
the  main  the  present  disasters  have 
arisen. 

To  gwe  only  one  example  of  the 
way  in  which,  under  the  system  of  free 
importation,  the  balance  of  trade  has 
been  turned  against  this  country,  we 


Exports,  declared  value. 
1841,  £51,604,430 

1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 


1847, 


47,361,043 
52,278,449 
Not  made  up. 
53,298,026 
57,279,735 
39,240,000 


subjoin  the  official  returns  of  the  pro  - 
gress  of  our  trade  with  America 
since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  was  in- 
troduced in  1 842,  and  for  five  years 
previously.:!:  From  that  it  appears 
that  the  trade  with  that  country, 
which  in  1830  was  £8,000,000  on  each 
side,  has  now  so  immensely  changed,, 
especially  since  the  tariff  of  1842,  that, 
while  our  exports  to  it  in  1845  were 
£10,000,000,  our  imports  from  it  were 
£22,000,000 !  How  was  the  balance 
of  £12,000,000  paid?  The  answer  isr 
in  money;  and  that  money  it  was 
which  enabled  them  to  conquer  the 
Mexicans.  We  shall  look  with  anxiety 
for  the  returns  of  our  exports  to,  and 
importations  from  America  for  the  last 
two  years.  When  they  appear,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  where  the  money, 
the  want  of  which  is  now  so  severely 
felt,  has  gone,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  free  trade. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  says  that  the 
Americans  have  tried  the  system  of 
paper  money,  and  they  have  had 
enough  of  it.  We  thank  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet  for  having  re- 
minded us  of  this  example  of  the 
effects  of  a  contracted  currency.  It 
appears  that  in  1836  the  imports  of 
English  manufactures  into  the  United 


*  That  this  statement  is  not  exaggerated  will  appear  evident  from'  the  following 
returns  : — 

Corn,  flour,  meal,  live  animals,  &c.,  imported  to  1845.  1847. 

October  10, £4,410,091      [    £31,241,766 

This  of  itself,  coupled  with  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  currency  and  fall 
of  the  exports,  will  explain  the  whole  catastrophe. 

f  The  following  table  of  the  prodigious  advance  in  the  importation  of  two  articles 
alone,  tea  and  sugar,  will  show  how  rapidly  they  have  thcreased  in  the  three  last 
years,  at  the  very  time  that  our  exports  were  diminishing  : — 

1845>  1846.  1847. 

Sugar,  cwt.          4,413,969  ...  4,469,772         ...  6,510,693 

Tea> lb-        36,825,461  ...         41,432,794         ...         44,912,880 

1846  to  1845.  1847  to  1845. 

Sugar,  cwt.        55,803  incr.          ...          2,096,724  incr. 


Tea, lb.    4,607,278  incr. 


8,087,419  incr. 


—Mr  Newdegate's  Speech,  Morning  Post,  December  2,  1847. 


£4,193,44S 
803,741 

£4,997,189 
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States  were  £15,116,300.  In  the 
next  year  they  were  only  £5,693,094 
official  value;  and  the  declared  or 
real  value  in  that  year  was  only 
£-4,695,225  ;  and  the  declared  value 
of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  in 
1842,  was  only  £3,528,807.*  What 
occasioned  this  extraordinary  defal- 
cation, we  shall  inform  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet.  In  spring  1837, 
the  metallic  system  was  introduced 
by  General  Jackson,  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  (by  his  refusal 
to  take  any  thing  but  specie  in  payment 
of  government  claims,)  the  country 
being  at  the  time  engaged  in  vast  rail- 
way and  other  undertakings,  with  the 
concurrence  and  by  the  authority  of 
government.  Thence  the  prodigious 
falling  off  in  the  imports  from  this  coun- 
try, under  which  our  own  manufactu- 
rers suffered  so  severely,  and  from 
which  they  have  scarcely  yet  recovered. 
Thence  the  destruction  of  three -fourths 
of  the  mercantile  capital  of  the  United 
States.  May  heaven  avert  a  similar 
catastrophe,  resulting  from  the  same 
policy,  in  this  country ! 

The  causes,  then,  to  which  the  pre- 
sent dreadful  crisis  is  owing,  are  as 
plain  as  if  the  proofs  of  them  were  to 
be  found  in  Holy  Writ.  We  shall 
simply  record  what  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  bullion  party  have  done  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  then  ask 
whether  under  such  a  system  it  was 
possible  a  catastrophe  could  be 
averted. 

In  the  first  place,  they  introduced 
the  tariff  of  1842,  which  so  materially 
diminished  the  duties  on  importation 
in  this  country,  and  gave  so  great  an 
impulse  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
articles  of  all  sorts  into  the  consump- 
tion of  the  people,  as  raised  our  im- 
ports in  1845  to  £85,000,000, 
while  our  exports  were  only 
£53,000,000,  exhibiting  a  balance  of 
£32,000,000  against  the  country, 
which  of  course  required  to  be  paid 
in  the  precious  metals. 

Secondly,  having  established  this 
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great  drain  of  nearly  thirty  millions 
annually  on  the  metallic  resources  of 
the  country,  Sir  Robert  Peel  next 
proceeded  to  pass  the  Bank  Charter 
Acts,  for  England  of  1844,  and  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland  of  1845,  which 
limited  the  bank  notes  of  the  empire, 
issuable  on  securities,  to  £32,000, 000,  f 
and  enacted  that  for  every  note  issued 
beyond  that  amount,  a  sovereign 
should  be  in  the  bank's  strong-room 
to  represent  it. 

Thirdly,  having  imposed  these 
firm  restrictions  on  the  increase  of 
the  paper  circulation,  and  left  no 
room  for  an  augmentation  to  meet 
the  growing  wants  of  the  community 
but  by  an  addition  to  the  stores  of 
bullion  in  the  country,  and  compelled 
a  proportional  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency when  the  bullion  was  with- 
drawn, the  Right  Honourable  Baronet 
and  his  administration  next  passed 
railway  bills  to  the  amount  of 
above  £150,000,000  sterling,  to  be 
executed  in  the  next  three  years,  and 
gave  every  facility  to  the  undertaking 
of  such  projects,  by  lowering  the  de- 
posits required  from  ten  to  five  per 
cent,  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the,, 
undertakings. 

Fourthly,  when  the  strain  on  ih& 
metallic  resources  of  the-  country 
was  beginning  to  be  felt,  from  the 
immense  balance  of  thirty  millions 
in  our  commerce  against  us,  and 
the  calls  on  railway  shares  were 
becoming  considerable,  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet  next,  as  a  per- 
manent system,  not  an  extraordi- 
nary remedy  to  meet  a  temporary 
disaster,  introduced  a  free  trade  in 
grain,  which  was  immediately  applied 
by  his  successors  to  sugar.  He  thus 
sent  thirty-three  millions,  in  gold  and 
silver,  abroad  in  fifteen  months.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  imports 
of  the  empire  have  probably  become 
double  its  "exports  in  money  value ; 
that  a  balance  of  nearly  £50,000,000 
has  this  year  been  sent  abroad  in  pay- 
ment of  articles  of  import ;  that  the 


Parliamentary  Paper,  30th  July,  1843. 
Viz.  in  round  numbers  : — 

England, 

Country  Banks, 

Ireland,    ... 

Scotland, 


£14,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,400,000 
3,300,000 

£31,700,000 
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sums  paid  for  grain  alone  in  the  three 
months  immediately  following  the 
finest  harvest  on  record,  have  exceeded 
£14,000,000;  that  nearly  all  the  rail- 
way sin  the  country  have  been  stopped 
from  the  necessary  contraction  which, 
under  the  existing  law,  this  export  of 
specie  occasioned  to  the  currency; 
that  distress  of  dreadful  magnitude 
pervades  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing classes ;  and  that  our  exports 
have  fallen  off  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
a-month,  and  our  revenue  above  six 
millions*  a-year. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  results  of 
that  splendid  combination  effected  by 
modern  wisdom — FREE  TRADE  AND  A 

FETTERED  CURRENCY.      And  as  these 

results  flow  naturally  and  necessarily 
from  the  principles  put  in  practice,  it  is 
-evident  that  they  may  be  expected 
in  a  less  or  greater  degree  to  be  per- 
manent, so  long  as  these  principles  re- 
gulate the  policy  of  government. 

Suppose  a  general  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  were  to 
double,  by  orders  issued  or  licenses 
granted  from  head-quarters,  the  dis- 
tance to  be  marched,  and  the  work 
done  by  the-men,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  establish  a  system  which  sent  half 
of  the  commissariat  stores  out  of  the 
camp,— what  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  policy  but  starvation,  discon- 
tent, and  ultimate  mutiny  among  the 
soldiers  ?  Or  suppose  a  master  manu- 
facturer, as  a  great  improvement  on 
the  machinery  of  his  mill,  were  to  in- 
troduce a  system  which  abstracted 
the  oil  in  proportion  to  the  quickened 
movement  of  the  wheels,  or  dimi- 
nished the  moving  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  work  to  be 
•done, — what  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  change,  but  that  the  machine 
would  stop  when  it  had  most  work 
to  do  ?  And  yet,  is  not  a  currency, 
and  a  sufficient  currency,  as  necessary 
to  an  industrious  nation  as  food  to  the 
soldier,  or  coals  to  the  s  team  -engine, 
or  oil  to  the  wheels?  Can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  such  a  system,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  nation,  terminated  in  dis- 
appointment and  ruin?  But  one 
result  of  inestimable  value  has  fol- 
lowed from  its  adoption  ;  it  is  in  pe- 
riods of  suffering  that  truth  is  learned, 
because  the  consequences  of  error  arc 
experienced.  It  is  now  seen  what 
the  true  principles  on  the  subject  are, 
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because  the  effects  of  the  opposite 
principles  have  been  demonstrated. 
With  truth  may  it  be  said,  that  Sir 
R.  Peel  is  the  philosopher  who  "HAS 

INSTRUCTED  US  IN  THE  CURRENCY." 

It  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  often  said, 
whether  we  send  specie  abroad  in  re- 
turn for  imports  or  manufactures  of 
our  own  creation,  for  specie  is  not  the 
growth  of  this  country,  and  it  could 
only  have  been  brought  here  in  return 
for  some  produce  of  ours  previously 
exported.  The  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, founded  on  experienced  suffering 
arising  from  the  abstraction  of  specie, 
has  ever  repudiated  this  doctrine  of 
the  schools ;  and  present  expe- 
rience has  amply  demonstrated 
that,  how  specious  soever  it  may 
appear,  there  is  some  fallacy  in  it. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what  that 
fallacy  is.  If  we  send  manufactures 
abroad  in  exchange  for  specie,  we 
make  a  fair  exchange ;  but  if,  having 
got  the  specie,  we  send  IT  abroad  again, 
instead  of  manufactures,  to  buy  food, 
— we  have  only  owe  export  of  British 
produce  to  set  off  against  two  imports  of 
foreign.  For  instance,  if  we  send 
£5,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  to 
South  America  to  buy  that  amount 
of  specie,  it  is  a  fair  exchange,  and 
there  is  no  unfavourable  balance 
established  against  us.  But  if,  having 
got  the  £5,000,000  worth  of  specie, 
we  again  send  it  to  North  America 
for  grain,  which  is  imported  into  this 
country,  instead  of  sending  £5,000,000 
worth  of  manufactures,  we  have,  on 
the  whole,  only  exported  £5,000,000 
worth  of  manufactures  for  £10,000,000 
worth  of  produce,  bullion  and  corn 
imported :  that  is,  there  is  a  balance 
of  trade  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000 
established  against  us,  which,  to  that 
extent,  is  a  drain  on  our  metallic 
resources.  Had  we  sent  £5,000,000 
worth  of  manufactures  instead  of  the 
same  amount  of  specie  to  North 
America  to  buy  food,  our  exports  on 
the  whole  would  have  been  £10,000,000 
instead  of  £5,000,000 ;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  £5,000,000,  instead  of  being 
a  deduction  from,  would  have  been  an 
addition  to  the  metallic  resources, 
that  is,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
It  is  because  a  great  import  of  grain 
invariably  leads  to  such  an  export  of 
specie,  that  it  is  so  hazardous  a  trade 
for  a  nation:  it  is  because  Sir  R. 
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Feel's  policy  contracted  the  paper 
currency  at  the  very  time  that  he 
sent  the  metallic  abroad  in  quest  of 
food,  that  he  has  brought  such  cala- 
mities on  the  State. 

The  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  defence 
of  his  policy  is  mainly  to  be  found  in 
the  following  paragraph  of  his  late 
able  speech,  in  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rency debate: — 

"  I  think  there  has  been  some  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  1044.  I  do  not  deny  that 
one  of  them  was  the  prevention  of  the 
convulsions  that  had  theretofore  occurred 
in  consequence  of  the  Bank  of  England 
not  taking  due  precautions  as  to  the  regu- 
lation of  its  issues.  I  did  hope,  after  the 
experience  of  former  crises,  that  the  Bank 
of  England  would  adhere  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  banking  which  the  directors 
acknowledged  to  be  just,  but  from  which 
they  admitted  they  have  departed.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
in  that  hope,  and  in  that  object,  I  have 
been  disappointed ;  and  I  also  admit, 
seeing  the  number  of  houses  that  have 
been  swept  away — some  of  which,  I  fear, 
were  long  insolvent — (Hear,  hear) — and 
others  which,  being  solvent,  have  suffered 
from  the  failure  ot  other  houses — I  am 
bound  to  say  that  in  that  object  of  the 
Bill  I  have  been  disappointed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Bank 
to  have,  at  an  early  period  of  the  distress, 
raised  the  rate  of  discount,  and  to  have 
refused  some  of  the  accommodation  they 
granted  between  1844  and  1846.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)  I  cannot,  therefore,  say  that 
the  defect  is  exclusively,  or  mainly,  in 
the  Bill— (Hear, hear)— but  my  belief  is, 
that  executive  interference  might  hare 
been  given  without  the  necessity  of  the 
authority  of  the  noble  lord."—  Morning 
Post,  Dec.  2,  1847. 

The  observations  which  have  now 
been  made,  show  that  these  remarks 
are  not  only  unfounded,  but  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Had 
the  Bank  of  England  drawn  in  their 
discounts,  and  raised  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest between  1844  and  1846,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  railway  and  free- 
trade  work,  into  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  plunged  the  nation,  was  at 
its  height,  what  must  have  been  the 
result  ?  Nothing  but  this  :  that  the 
catastrophe  which  has  ensued  would 
have  come  on  two  years  sooner  than 
it  has  actually  done.  The  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  making  his  emphatic 
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speech  on  the  admirable  effects  of 
his  policy,  and  the  diminution  of  crime, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Session  of 
1846  ;  he  would  have  found  the  jails 
and  the  workhouses  full  enough,  at 
the  period  of  that  glowing  eulogium  on 
free-trade  policy  and  its  effects.  By 
making  liberal  advances  to  railway 
companies  in  1844  and  1845,  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  other  banks 
which  followed  its  example,  only 
enabled  the  country  for  a  time  to  do 
the  work  upon  which  Sir  Robetf  Peel 
had  set  it.  By  enabling,  by  similar 
advances,  the  "manufacturers  for  two 
years  longer  than  they  otherwise  could 
have  done,  to  send  a  large  export  of 
manufactures  abroad,  the  Bank,  for 
that  period,  averted  or  postponed  the 
catastrophe  which  must  ensue  in  a 
commercial  state,  when  its  imports, 
for  a  series  of  years,  have  come 
greatly  to  exceed  its  exports.  It  is 
because  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
rendered  imperative"  on  the  Bank  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  bill,  has 
disabled  our  manufacturers  from 
carrying  on  their  operations  to  their 
wonted  extent,  that  the  import  of 
the  raw  materials  employed  in  manu- 
factures, has  decreased  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, our  export  of  manufactures 
declined  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
and  the  drain  of  specie  abroad  to  pay 
for  the  enormous  importations  simul- 
taneously introduced,  increased  to 
such  a  ruinous  extent. 

Sir  R,  Peel  reminds  us  of  the  great 
catastrophe  of  December  1825,  and 
observes  that  that  disaster,  at  least, 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  his  Bank 
Charter  Act,  and  that  it  arose  from 
the  everlasting  tendency  to  overtrad- 
ing in  the  people  of  this  country. 
Again  we  thank  the  Right  Hon.  Bart, 
for  reminding  us  of  that  disastrous 
epoch,  which,  in  the  still  greater  suf- 
fering with  which  we  are  now  sur- 
rounded, had  been  well-nigh  forgotten. 
We  entirely  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  that  crisis,  and  we  will 
tell  him  to  what  it  was  owing,  and 
how  it  was  surmounted.  It  was 
owing  to  Mr  Secretary  Canning,  in 
pursuance  of  liberal  principles,  "  call- 
ing a  new  world  into  existence,"  by 
violating  the  faith  and  breaking 
through  the  duties  of  the  old  one.  It 
arose  from  the  prodigious  loans  sent 
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from  this  country  to  prop  up  the 
rickety,  faithless,  insolvent  republics 
of  South  America,  and  the  boundless 
incitements  held  out  to  wild  specula- 
tion at  that  period  by  "  Mr  Prosperity 
Robinson,"  especially  in  South  Ameri- 
can mining  speculations.  It  arose 
from  all  this  being  done  and  encou- 
raged by  the  government,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  act  of  1819,  introduced 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  compelled  the  Bank, 
— though  drained  almost  to  the  last 
guinea,  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
gold  sent  headlong  to  South  America 
to  support  these  speculations,  induced 
or  fostered  by  the  government, — to  pay 
all  its  notes  in  gold.  This  was  what 
induced  the  crisis.  And  what  arrested 
it?  Lord  Ashburton  has  told  us  it 
was  the  issue  of  £2,000,000  of  forgot- 
ten bank-notes,  drawn  out  of  a  cellar 
of  the  Bank  ;  but  which  sum,  incon- 
siderable as  it  was,  proved  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  consequences  of  the  gold 
being  all  sent  away  to  South  America, 
in  pursuance  of  liberal  principles,  to 
prop  up  "healthy  young  republics," 
carved  out  of  the  dominions  of  an  old 
and  faithful  ally.  Sir  R.  Peel,  two- 
and  -  twenty  years  afterwards,  has 
repeated  the  same  error,  by  sending 
the  gold  to  North  America  in  the 
midst  of  great  domestic  transactions 
for  grain,  but  he  has  not  repeated  the 
same  remedy. 

In  truth,  the  system  now  established 
in  regard  to  the  bank  by  the  acts  of 
1819  and  1844,  necessarily  induces 
that  very  feverish  excitement  in 
periods  of  prosperity,  and  sudden  con- 
traction in  those  of  adversity,  of  the 
consequences  of  which  Sir  R.  Peel  so 
loudly  complains.  When  the  bank 
is  obliged  to  accumulate  and  keep  in 
its  vaults  so  prodigious  a  treasure  as 
£15,000,000  in  prosperous  times,  and 
£9,000,000  or  £10,000,000  in  those 
of  adversity,  lying  dead  in  its  pos- 
session; how  is  it  to  indemnify  itself 
for  so  vast  an  outlay,  without,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  presents  itself, 
pushing  its  circulation  to  the  ut- 
most? The  very  interest  of  this 
treasure  amounts,  at  5  per  cent,  to 
above  £700,000  a-year  ;  at  7  per 
cent.,  the  present  rate,  it  will  reach  a 
million.  How  is  this  sum  to  be  made 
up,  the  expense  of  the  establishment 
defrayed,  and  any  profit  at  all  realised 
for  the  proprietors,  if  paper,  to  a 


large  amount,  is  not  pushed  out 
whenever  an  opportunity  presents  it- 
self for  doing  so  to  advantage? 
Again,  in  adverse  times,  when  there 
is  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  establish- 
ment for  buying  foreign  grain,  or  dis- 
charging adverse  exchanges,  how  is 
the  bank  to  avoid  insolvency,  with- 
out at  once,  and  suddenly,  contract- 
ing its  issues  ?  The  thing  is  unavoid- 
able. Undue  encouragement  to- 
speculation  in  prosperity,  and  undue 
contraction  of  credit  in  adversity,  is- 
to  the  Bank,  since  the  acts  of  1819- 
and  1844,  not  merely  an  essential 
preliminary  to  profit,  but  in  trouble 
the  condition  of  existence.  Yet 
Sir  R.  Peel  complains  of  the  Bank 
doing  that  which  his  own  acts  have- 
rendered  indispensable  to  that  estab- 
lishment. 

Sir  R.  Peel  asserts  that  many  of 
the  houses  which  have  lately  be- 
come insolvent,  have  done  so  from 
excessive  imprudence  of  speculation  ;. 
and  he  succeeded  in  eliciting  some 
cheers  and  laughter  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  contrasting  in  some 
extreme  cases  the  amount  of  the 
debts  brought  out  in  bankruptcy 
with  the  assets.  Without  deeming 
it  necessary  to  defend  the  conduct  of 
all  the  houses,  the  aifairs  of  which 
have  been  rendered  public  by  the 
vast  corn  trade  and  railway  specu- 
lations into  which  he  plunged  the 
nation,  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  all  fortunes  made  by  credit  must, 
if  suddenly  arrested  in  the  course  of 
formation  by  such  a  contraction  of 
the  currency  as  we  have  lately  expe- 
rienced, exhibit  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  results.  Fortunes,  with 
the  magnitude  of  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  and  Mr  Jones  Loyd  are 
well  acquainted,  might  possibly,  if 
they  had  been  thrown  on  their  beam- 
ends  suddenly,  by  such  a  tornador 
have  exhibited,  when  in  growth,  not 
a  much  more  flattering  feature.  But- 
the  "Pilot  who  weathered  the  storm" 
was  then  at  the  helm,  and  he  wea- 
thered it  for  their  fortunes  not  less- 
than  for  those  of  the  country.  He 
aided  commercial  distress  in  adversity 
by  increasing,  instead  of  aggravating- 
it  by  contracting,  the  currency.  It  is 
credit  which  has  made  us  what  we  are, 
and  credit  which  must  keep  us  such. 
Had  the  monetary  system  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
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been  adopted  forty  years  ago,  as  the 
bullion  committee  said  it  should,  we 
shall  tell  the  Eight  Hon.  Baronet  what 
would  have  been  the  result.  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  a  province 
of  France :  the  fortunes  of  all  its 
merchants  would  have  been  destroyed: 
the  business  talents  of  Mr  Jones  Loyd 
would  probably  have  procured  for 
him  the  situation  of  cashier  of  the 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  estab- 
lished in  London;  and  possibly  the 
rhetorical  abilities  of  Sir  E.  Peel 
might  have  raised  him  to  the  station 
of  the  English  M.  De  Fontaine,  the 
orator  on  the  government  side  in  the 
British  Chamber  of  Deputies,  held 
under  an  imperial  viceroy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

Sir  E.  Peel  admits  his  bill  has 
failed  in  checking  improvident  specu- 
lation in  the  nation;  nor  could  he 
well  have  maintained  the  reverse, 
when  the  most  extravagant  specula- 
tions on  record,  at  least  in  this  island, 
succeeded,  in  the  very  next  year,  the 
passing  of  his  bill.  Experience  has 
proved  that  it  required  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  authority  of  the  exe- 
cutive when  the  disaster  came  ;  and 
the  effect  of  that  suspension  has  al- 
ready been  to  raise  the  three  per  cents 
from  79  to  86.  It  is  ineffective  dur- 
ing prosperity  to  check  imprudence  ; 
it  requires  to  be  suspended  in  adver- 
sity, because  it  aggravates  disaster. 
This  is  all  on  the  Eight  Hon.  Baro- 
net's own  admission.  What  good  then 
has  it  done,  or  what  can  be  ascribed 
to  it,  to  counterbalance  the  numerous 
evils  which  have  followed  in  its  train? 

Sir  E.  Peel  says  the  experience  of 
the  last  half  century  proves,  that 
every  period  of  prosperity  is  followed 
by  a  corresponding  period  of  disaster, 
and  that  it  is  under  one  of  the  latter 
periods  of  depression  that  the  nation 
is  now  labouring.  We  agree  with 
the  Eight  Honourable  Baronet  that 
for  thirty  years  past  this  has  been  the 
case,  and  we  will  tell  him  the  reason 
why.  It  is  because  for  that  period 
his  principles  have  been  in  operation. 
But  there  was  a  period  before  that 
when  no  such  deplorable  alterna- 
tions of  good  and  evil  took  place  ; 
when  the  nation  in  prosperity  was 
strong  without  running  riot,  and  the 
government  in  adversity  checked 
disaster,  instead  of  aggravating  it. 


It  was  the  period  from  1793  to  1815T 
when  a  currency  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  nation  was  supplied  for 
its  necessities,  and  our  rulers  had  not 
yet  embraced  the  principle  that,  in 
proportion  as  you  increase  the  work 
men  have  to  do,  and  enlarge  their 
number,  you  should  diminish  their 
food.  It  was  the  period  when  Mr 
Pitt  or  his  successors  in  principle 
were  at  the  helm.  Three  commercial 
crises  came  on  at  that  time,  all 
occasioned  by  the  abstraction  of 
specie  for  the  use  of  the  great  armies- 
then  contending  on  the  Continent, — 
those  of  1793,  1797,  and  1810.  In 
the  first,  the  panic  was  stopped  by 
Mr  Pitt's  advance  of  £5,000,000 
exchequer  bills  ;  in  the  second,  by 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments  ;  in 
the  third,  when  gold  was  so  scarce 
that  the  guinea  was  selling  for  twenty- 
five  shillings,  by  the  issue  of  bank- 
notes to  the  extent  of  £48,000,000, 
That  last  period,  which  under  the  pre- 
sent system  would  at  once  have- 
ruined  the  nation,  was  coincident  with 
its  highest  prosperity :  with  the  Tor- 
res Vedras  campaign,  and  a  revenue- 
raised  by  taxes  of  £65,000,000  yearly. 
All  the  panics  on  record  have  arisen 
from  the  abstraction  of  gold  in  large 
quantities,  and  have  been  cured  by  the 
issue,  sometimes  speedy,  sometimes 
tardy,  of  a  corresponding  amount  of 
paper.  Sir  E.  Peel's  policy  doubles  the 
evil,  for  it  at  once  sends  abroad  the  cash 
under  his  act  of  1846,  even  in  the 
finest  seasons,  to  buy  grain,  and,  under 
the  act  of  1844,  at  the  very  same 
moment  contracts  the  currency,  by 
the  increase  of  which  alone  the  evil 
could  be  remedied. 

Sir  E.  Peel,  however,  has  com- 
pletely, as  already  noticed,  instructed 
us  in  the  true  principles  of  the  cur- 
rency. It  is  his  policy  which  has 
brought  them  to  light.  He  contracts- 
the  currency  when  gold  is  scarcer 
and  expands  it  when  it  is  abundant. 
The  true  principle  is  just  the  reverse : 
it  is  to  contract  the  paper  when 
gold  is  abundant,  and  an  expansion 
of  the  currency  is  therefore  little 
needed :  and  to  expand  it  when  it 
is  scarce,  and  therefore  an  addition 
to  it  is  imperatively  called  for.  The 
price  of  gold  will  at  once  tell  when 
the  one  or  the  other  requires  to  be 
done. 
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We  conclude  in  the  words  we  used  on  this  day  twenty-two  years,  on  Jan.  1, 
1826,  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  dreadful  panic  of  December  1825  : 
— "It  may  be  that  the  Ministry  is  right,  and  that  all  these  changes  are  wise 
and  necessary,  but  we  cannot  discover  it.  The  more  accurately  we  examine, 
the  more  firmly  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  own  opinions.  Time  has 
brought  no  refutation  to  us,  whatever  it  may  have  done  to  those  from  whom 
we  differ ;  in  so  far  as  experiment  has  gone,  we  may  point  to  it  in  triumph 
in  confirmation  of  our  principles  and  predictions.  If  at  the  last  we  be  proved 
to  be  in  error,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  have 
not  erred  from  apostasy  ;  that  we  have  not  erred  in  broaching  new  doctrines 
and  schemes,  and  supporting  innovation  and  subversion ;  that  we  have  not 
erred  in  company  with  the  infidel  and  revolutionist, — with  the  enemies  of  God 
and  man.  We  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  have  erred  in 
following  the  parents  of  England's  greatness,— in  defending  that  under  which 
we  have  become  the  first  of  nations,  and  in  protecting  the  fairest  fabric  that 
ever  was  raised  under  the  face  of  heaven,  to  dispense  freedom  and  happiness 
to  our  species.  Our  error  will  bring  us  no  infamy,  and  it  will  sit  lightly  on 
our  ashes  when  we  shall  be  no  more !" 


SOMETHING  LIKE  A  COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


THERE  is  an  ancient  mansion  we 
often  go  to,  just  where  the  hills  of 
Herefordshire  rise  confounded  with 
those  of  Radnor,  built  in  the  reign  of 
James  L,  but  in  a  style  that  tells  of 
the  traditions  of  rather  an  earlier 
epoch,  and,  as  common  report  goes, 
due  to  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones.  It 
is  erected  in  a  long  line  east  and  west, 
with  the  principal  fronts  north  and 
south  ;  on  either  side  of  the  mansion 
prim-looking  gables  rise  over  the 
windows  of  the  third  storey,  and 
stately  chimneys  keep  guard  on  the 
roof  above.  The  windows  are  all 
ample,  well  and  fitly  monialled  and 
transomed.  The  colour  of  the  stone 
is  a  rich  warm-tinted  gray,  passing  on 
the  southern  front  into  orange-shades 
of  glorious  hue  ;  and  the  whole  edifice 
wears  the  aspect  of  nobility  and  good 
taste.  Ample  gardens  with  terraces 
and  lawns  are  spread  around,  and  the 
tall  avenue  of  limes  that  leads  down 
from  the  ancient  gates  on  the  main  road, 
is  answered  by  a  goodly  belt  of  con- 
temporaneous oaks  and  beeches  circling 
round  the  gardens,  and  shutting  them 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  estate.  When 
you  enter  the  great  hall,  you  observe 
large  square  bay  windows,  and,  in  the 
recesses,  deer-skins  spread  out  for 
carpets,  with  halberts  and  other  arms 
filling  up  the  corners.  The  lower 
rooms  are  all  wainscoted  with  black 
oak,  and  the  furniture,  mostly  as  old 


as  the  mansion  itself,  is  of  that  solid 
stately  kind  which  befitted  the  dig- 
nified style  in  which  our  ancestors 
gloried  to  live.  As  you  mount  the 
ample  stairs,  you  find  yourself  amidst 
an  endless  series  of  portraits,  from  the 
time  of  the  bluff  tyrant  King  Hal, 
down  to  the  homely  age  of  good  king 
George, —  stiff  gentlemen  and  ladies 
in  doublets  and  ruffs, — others  with 
cuirasses  and  long  flowing  hair,  and 
black  dresses  andlove-locks,  be-speak- 
ing the  well  known  cavalier  principles 
of  the  House  in  the  times  of  the 
rebellion  ;  and  ever  and  anon  gentle- 
men in  long  three-quarter  frames, 
with  many  a  square  yard  of  pink  or 
blue  velvet  for  their  coats,  cuffs  turned 
up  to  their  elbows,  waistcoats  big 
enough  to  make  stir  touts  for  any  of  us 
degenerate  moderns:  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  one  hand  on  the  pummel 
of  the  sword,  the  other  gently  placed 
on  some  gilded  table, — the  head  turned 
disdainfully  aside,  or  else  courting 
with  graceful  pride  some  comely  dame 
in  a  green  neglige,  or  habited  as  a 
shepherdess, — the  Corydon  and  Chloe 
of  the  court  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
staircase  leads  to  an  enormous  draw- 
ing-room, that  looks  as  if  some  three 
or  four  other  rooms  had  been  thrown 
into  one,  with  two  bay-windows  on 
one  side,  and  a  fireplace — ah  !  such  a 
fireplace  ! — on  the  other.  But  here 
no  personages  more  ancient  than  the 
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days  of  George  the  Second  are  allowed 
to  show  their  canvasses  on  the  walls, 
— the  great  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers of  the  present  possessors, — 
the  men  looking  like  rakish  Quakers, 
the  ladies  all  in  flimsy  white  muslin, 
straw  hats,  and  powdered  locks. 
They  may  have  more  interest  for  those 
to  whom  they  are  related;  but  we  al- 
ways consider  them  much  worse  com- 
pany than  their  progenitors  on  the 
staircase, — those  glories  and  beauties 
of  an  earlier  day,  whom  they  are 
themselves  destined  to  join  hereafter, 
when  thrust  out  from  their  present 
quarters  by  a  future  squire.  A  stray 
Sir  Joshua  may  be  seen  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  an  early  Sir  Thomas 
is  by  one  of  the  windows.  The  furni- 
ture here  is  of  that  remarkable,  rickety 
kind,  which  our  own  dads  admired  so 
much  when  this  nineteenth  century  of 
ours  was  making  its  appearance,  and 
which — but  we  may  have  bad  taste 
herein — we  would  willingly  consign 
en  masse  to  the  kitchen  fire  or  the 
broker's  shop. 

Not  far  from  the  drawing- room  door 
runs  off  one  of  the  many  long  corridors 
of  the  mansion,  and  then  at  the  end 
is  the  Closed  Chamber.  It  has  never 
been  opened  since  the  year  1718, 
when  the  young  lady,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  that  used  to 
sleep  in  it,  lost  her  lover  who  had  been 
out  for  the  "  right  cause,"  and  lost 
his  head  for  his  loyalty  to  a  dethroned 
sovereign  ;  and  she,  poor  girl,  walked 
into  the  great  fish-pond  one  night, 
and  was  found  in  the  tangled  weeds 
by  the  old  gardener  next  morning. 
The  squire  of  that  day,  her  disconso- 
late father,  had  the  pond  immediately 
drained  off,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
prettiest  flower  parterres  of  the  garden : 
but  the  lady's  elm  is  still  pointed  out 
at  one  end — a  shattered  withered 
trunk — 'twas  under  it  the  poor 
thing's  body  lay.  And  now  at  night- 
fall, and  in  the  depth  of  the  night  it- 
self, long-drawn  sighs  and  the  rustling 
of  stiff  silk  may  be  heard  along  the 
passage  and  by  her  room-door,  while 
within, — but  no  one  knows  nor  even 
talks  of  what  is  within, — all  that  is 
really  known  is,  that  once  in  the 
autumn,  'tis  now  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  old  housekeeper  was  alive,  on  a 
peculiarly  still  night,  while  the  master 
was  away  up  in  London,  and  no  one 
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but  two  or  three  servants  left  in  the 
gloomy  mansion,  the  door  of  the 
chamber  burst  open  with  a  loud  noise, 
and  such  a  crash  was  heard  within, 
followed  by  an  unearthly  shriek,  that 
the  people  in  the  servants'  hall  below 
nearly  went  out  of  their  minds  through 
fright.  Next  morning,  when  the 
gardener  had  called  in  the  village 
constable  and  the  smith,  and  all 
three  had  mounted  the  stairs  and  had 
come  to  the  mysterious  door,  they 
found  within  a  wainscoted  room  a 
worm-eaten  bed  of  ancient  form,  all 
in  a  heap  on  the  floor ;  one  of  the 
windows  was  broken  in,  the  cobwebs 
were  blowing  about  in  the  wind  that 
whistled  through  the  apartment ;  over 
the  chimney-piece  was  a  portrait,  so 
black  that  it  could  be  hardly  made  out, 
only  they  could  see  that  it  had  once 
shown  the  lineaments  of  a  young  and 
a  female  face  :  but  there  was  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  to  indicate  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance  during  the 
night.  It  is  true  that  the  smith,  as  he 
was  going  out,  picked  up  a  ribbon  near 
the  chimney,  which  he  maliciously 
declared  he  knew  to  be  Betty  the 
housemaid's  garter ;  but  nothing  more 
ever  came  of  it,  so  the  window  was 
mended,  the  shutters  were  closed, 
and  the  door  has  ever  since  been 
fastened  up  with  stout  coffin  screws. 
There's  not  a  servant  that  would  go  to 
the  end  of  that  passage  at  night  and 
listen  with  her  ear  at  the  keyhole, 
(though  they  all  say  they  would  not 
mind  doing  it  at  any  other  door  in 
the  house)  no,  not  for  a  twelvemonth's 
extra  wages. 

We  have  slept  in  many  a  chamber 
of  that  goodly  and  hospitable  mansion: 
there  was  the  bachelor's  room,  a  nice 
little  square  apartment,  about  twice 
as  high  as  it  was  broad,  all  panelled 
in  oak,  which,  however,  some  Goth  of 
a  squire  had  painted  light  blue  ;  with 
a  fireplace  that  would  let  not  only 
the  bachelor,  but  eke  the  bachelor's 
better  half,  creep  inside  on  a  winter's 
night ;  and  with  a  curious  kind  of  a 
bed,  not  higher  from  the  ground  than 
your  knee,  but  with  thin  light  posts 
spiring  up  some  dozen  of  feet  aloft, 
and  supporting  a  superfluity  of  green 
damask,  enough  to  make  a  tent  with. 
In  the  panel  over  the  fireplace  was 
an  apology  for  a  looking-glass,  once 
deemed  no  doubt  an  uncommonly 
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correct  thing,  all  cut  in  facettes  and 
diamonds  at  the  sides,  and  diversified 
with  bouquets  of  flowers  tied  by  true- 
lovers'  knots  in  the  middle.  'Twas 
no  doubt  a  bridal  gift  to  some  fair 
lady  in  the  time  of  King  Charles,  and 
then  might  have  gloried  in  a  frame  of 
gold  ;  but  now  its  glories  are  departed, 
.and,  for  us  at  least,  it  served  no  higher 
purpose  than  to  display  the  horrors  of 
our  bristly  chin.  There's  no  position 
in  the  world  more  comfortable  for  a 
bedroom  mirror  than  over  the  fire- 
place ;  shaving  can  there  be  conducted 
with  science  and  with  gusto.  And 
•every  other  panel  opened  by  some 
wonderful  kind  of  fastening,  into  a 
cupboard  big  enough  to  stow  away 
more  habiliments  than  ever  in  our 
bachelor  days  we  were  likely  to  pos- 
sess. A  quaint  little  goggle-eyed 
commode,  tortured  into  fanciful  ele- 
gance, filled  up  one  corner  of  the 
room;  and  a  nondescript  table  de 
toilette  occupied  the  other.  Here,  in 
a  three-cornered  arm-chair,  the  senior 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  whole  room, 
have  we  watched  over  the  flickering 
ashes  of  the  wood-fed  fire  for  hours  ; 
.and  often  when  we  had  shaken  hands 
with  our  worthy  host  at  ten,  haver  we 
prolonged  our  vigil  till  early  morn, 
amused  with  the  acute  ribaldry  of 
Tom  Jones,  or  lost  in  the  intricate 
wit  of  Tristram  Shandy.  The  wintry 
blasts  would  make  the  old  casement 
rattle,  but  we  only  gave  the  flaming 
log  another  turn, — crack  !  crack ! 
would  go  the  wood,  over  went  another 
leaf  of  the  book,  and  so  we  continued 
till  taper  and  eyelid  alike  failed  us. 

The  Yellow  Room  was  also  a  capital 
place  to  take  up  your  quarters  in  for 
the  night;  there  was  very  pretty 
sleeping  in  that  vasty  bed,  where  some 
four  might  snore  side  by  side,  and  yet 
never  doubt  but  that  they  were  each 
sole  occupant  of  the  couch.  But  it 
was  somewhat  melancholy  to  turn  in 
there  by  yourself ;  your  taper,  though 
it  burned  as  bright  as  wax  could  make 
it,  served  to  illumine  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  middle  space,  while  in 
each  corner  of  the  apartment  was  a 
mass  of  black  nonentity,  of  darkness 
visible,  that  might  make  you  super- 
stitious and  ghostlike.  It  was  some- 
thing like  going  to  bed  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  from  the  fireplace  to  the 
bedside,  when  in  the  last  stage  of 
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dishabille,  was  quite  a  journey.  But 
there  was  such  a  host  of  arm-chairs 
with  soft  downy  cushions,  such  a 
bevy  of  footstools,  such  a  goodly  couple 
of  ottomans,  such  a  preponderating 
wardrobe,  and  such  ample  splashing- 
room  on  the  marble  surface  of  the 
toilette,  that  here  you  could  expatiate 
in  the  morning,  and  could  walk  in 
and  out  and  round  the  chairs  and  tables 
and  footstools  and  ottomans,  and  back 
again,  for  a  mile  or  two  before  break- 
fast, simply  while  dressing.  Here 
were  some  famous  pictures  of  Cupids 
and  Yenuses,  and  a  view  of  the  park- 
gates,  and  a  drawing  of  the  alcove  at 
the  end  of  the  long  walk,  and  an 
enormous  sampler  that  must  have 
taken  two  or  three  years  to  work, 
with  B.  w.  A.D.  1732,  ending  the 
series  of  devices.  Here,  too,  were 
some  portly  bottles  of  arquebusade 
and  elder-flower  water  always  kept 
over  the  mantel -piece,  and  a  set  of 
steps,  like  a  small  flight  of  stairs,  to 
mount  up  into  bed  by ;  but  the  books 
on  the  shelves  were  of  a  staid  and 
approved  description, — Dryden's  Vir- 
gil, The  Spectator,  and  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  keeping  in  countenance 
the  sober  black-letter  Bible  and  Com- 
mon Prayer,  that  held  their  accustomed 
station  by  the  bedside.  This  was  the 
chamber  where  the  neighbouring 
squires  and  their  dames,  when  they 
"  crossed  the  country  in  a  carriage 
and  four,"  coming  some  five-and- 
twenty  miles  to  dinner,  used  to  be 
lodged  for  the  night.  It  had  once 
been  the  nuptial  chamber  of  our 
worthy  host,  but  he  has  long  since 
betaken  himself  to  a  quieter  and  less 
expansive  berth. 

Up  above,  and  on  the  higher  storey 
of  the  house,  runs  a  long  gallery,  from 
one  end  right  to  the  other — like  the 
corridor  of  a  barrack  —  with  bed- 
room doors  opening  into  it  on  either 
side  at  frequent  intervals.  Here  are 
lodged  the  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  family ;  the  governess  and 
the  tutor.  The  nursery  is  at  one 
extremity,  and  the  ladies'  working- 
room  at  the  other.  The  gallery  is 
thickly  matted  all  the  way  along ;  and 
on  its  walls  are  hung  all  those  pro- 
ductions of  the  arts  which  are  not  judged 
of  sufficient  excellence  to  be  admitted 
down  stairs.  There  is  an  enormous 
map  of  the  estate,  and  a  bird's-eye 
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view  of  the  house,  and  the  first  flower- 
piece  by  aunt  Mary,  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  at  school  in  Bath,  and  Mr 
Henry's  black  spaniel  stuffed,  under 
a  glass  case.  Here,  on  a  wet  day, 
the  children  can  take  their  wonted 
exercise,  and  have  even  a  game  at 
cricket  if  necessary ;  here  the  lady's- 
maid  and  nurse-maid  sit  in  the  after- 
noon and  work ;  here,  any  one  who 
is  a  very  particular  friend  of  the 
family  is  allowed  to  come  up  and 
*'  see  the  children;"  here  you  may 
have  a  swing  or  a  romp  according  as 
you  are  inclined ;  and  here,  you  can- 
not but  confess,  that  you  have  found 
out  one  of  the  most  useful  and  com- 
fortable features  of  the  whole  edifice, 
—  an  in-door  promenade,  a  domestic 
gymnasium. 

We  have  been  admitted  into  every 
room  in  the  house,  big  and  little,  up 
stairs  and  down  stairs.  We  know 
the  quaint  little  smoking  parlour  that 
was,  now  turned  into  the  squire's 
41  office,"  or  justice-room.  Here  he 
meets  his  steward  and  sits  at  a  desk 
like  any  dirty  cotton  lord  in  his  fac- 
tory; here  he  keeps  his  guns  and 
iishing  rods;  and  here,  on  a  small 
set  of  shelves,  are  his  books — "  Burn's 
Justice,"  and  "Taplin's  Farriery;" 
here  one  of  his  dogs  is  sure  to  be 
lying  before  the  fire,  and  some  aged 
tenant  or  other  is  ever  coming  in  to 
ask  for  some  little  favour  or  other, 
which  the  kind  landlord  seldom  re- 
fuses ;  here  he  determines  what  fields 
shall  be  put  down  in  turnips  this  year, 
and  what  vagabonds  shall  be  put  in 
the  stocks ;  in  short  it  is  the  sacra- 
riura  of  the  house, — the  place  where 
the  primum  mobile  of  the  whole  is 
stationed ;  and,  in  our  eyes,  one  of 
the  snuggest  and  most  useful  appen- 
dages of  the  mansion. 

Leading  out  from  this  room  is  a 
door  that  you  might  suppose  would 
conduct  you  into  a  closet— but  no  ;  it 
opens  on  a  flight  of  steps,  down  which 
you  descend  a  little,  and  then  find 
yourself  at  the  edge  of  an  opening 
that  looks  like  a  well.  This  was  part 
of  the  ancient  manor-house,  or  castle, 
which  was  destroyed  in  one  of  the 
Border  feuds,  when  the  Welch  and 
English,  in  the  time  of  Owen  Glyndwr, 
used  to  give  each  other  rather  warm 
reception.  It  then  formed  the  dungeon 
or  prison,  which  each  chieftain  of  the 
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inarch  country  had  within  his  resi- 
dence, and  where  he  could  detain 
refractory  tenants  or  unpleasant 
neighbours.  The  worthy  squire  has 
now  turned  it  into  his  Madeira  cellar, 
and  keeps  in.it  a  hogshead  of  the  most 
particular  East  India  that  ever  left 
the  island  and  crossed  the  Line.  He 
has  it  under  his  own  special  lock 
and  key ;  tastes  it  only  now  and  then, 
and  threatens  to  keep  it  in  the  cask 
till  his  son  comes  of  age. 

The  real  cellars  themselves  are  good- 
ly things  to  see ;  none  of  your  cramped 
up  wee  bits  of  things  that  they  build 
now-a-days,  but  where,  besides  the 
usual  stock  of  beer  and  strong  ale, 
for  the  general  run  of  the  house  and 
neighbourhood,    there   is  left    room 
enough  for  stowing  away  a  hogshead 
brewed  on  the  birth  of  each  child  of 
the  family,  and  destined  to  remain 
there  till  they  each  attain  their  one- 
and-twentieth  year.    They  are  four- 
teen in  number,  and  bear  the  names 
of  those  in  whose  honour  they  were 
filled ;  there,  then,  is  Master  Thomas 
and  Miss  Lucy,  and  Miss  Susan  and 
Master  William ;  and  so  on,  through 
the  whole  of  the  rising  generation. 
As  for  the  wine-cellar,   'tis  an  un- 
fathomable recess ;  there  is  port  and 
claret  in  it    enough    for  the  whole 
county ;     and    the    fountain  in    the 
court  might  be  made  to  run  sherry  for 
a  wreek  before  the  stock  would  be 
exhausted.    A  pile   of   champagne- 
cases  stands  at  one  end,  and  some 
dozen  bins  of  the  extra  particulars  are 
built  up  by  themselves.     It  would  do 
good  to  the  heart  of  any  man  to  wan- 
der about  these  cellars  for  a  morning. 
And  it  is  not  far  to  the  church — 
just  beyond  the  outer  garden-hedge 
where   you    cross    the  deep    ha-ha, 
made  to  keep  rabbits  and  cattle  out,  and 
close  to  the  clump  of  birch -trees  that 
rise  on   the  hill, — an  ancient  edifice, 
with  a  bit  of  architecture  of  every 
period  that  English  antiquaries  can 
boast  of.     The  tower  "  ivy-mantled," 
according  to  the  most  approved  rule  ; 
the  peal  of  bells  thoroughly  harmo- 
nious, and  allowing  triple-bob-majors 
to  be  rung  on  them  with  the  full 
swing  of  the  lustiest  youths  of  the 
village.     In  the  chancel  is  a  formi- 
dable-looking pew,  put  up  in  Charles's 
time,  all  in  black  oak,  with  quaint 
figures   of  angels  and  dragons,  and 
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fantastic  flowers,  sprawling  over  every 
vacant  space.  Within,  it  is  right 
comfortably  carpeted  and  cushioned ; 
in  the  midst  is  a  stove  to  keep  out  the 
cool  humours  of  the  church,  and  to 
comfort  the  squire's  lady  on  a 
Christmas  morning ;  while  round  the 
walls  of  the  little  chapel,  which  the 
pew  fills,  are  all  the  family  monu- 
ments, from  the  stiff-necked  and  stiff- 
ruffed  knight  of  the  days  of  the  virgin 
Queen,  down  to  the  full-bottomed 
wig  and  portentous  bands  of  the 
judge  in  the  time  of  George  II.  A 
little  plain  white  marble  slab  in  one 
corner  bears  the  simple  inscription, — 

MARIA. 

1820. 

But  at  this  I  have  often  observed  that 
the  good  lady  of  the  house  never  looks ; 
and  once,  during  the  sermon,!  saw  the 
squire,  while  listlessly  gazing  upon  it, 
allow  the  tears  to  glide  down  his 
cheeks  as  though  he  was  a  child. 

There's  a  summer-house  at  the  end 
of  the  nut  walk,  so  hidden  by  bushes 
and  winding  paths,  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  the  entrance,  —  a  low  squat -look- 
ing kind  of  a  place,  built  in  the  Dutch 
fashion,  with  four  windows,  one  in 
each  side,  and  with  a  dome  on  the 
top;  it  stands  close  by  a  pond,  and 
is  all  grown  over  with  ivy.  Indeed, 
when  you  arrive  at  the  door,  you  have 
to  remove  the  clematis  and  damask 
rose  twigs  with  your  hand,  ere  you 
can  obtain  an  entrance.  On  the  walls 
are  numerous  names  commemorated 
both  with  pencil  and  knife ;  and  in 
particular,  under  a  true  lover's  knot, 
arc  deeply  cut  the  letters  M  and  II. 
It  is  a  standing  joke  at  the  squire's 
table  between  himself  and  the  amiable 
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hostess — but  I  never  could  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it — only  if  any  of  the  chil- 
dren or  the  company  should  by  any 
chance  make  even  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  their  having  been  near 
the  summer-house  during  the  day,  the 
squire  immediately  calls  out,  "  Let 
me  have  a  glass  of  that  port ! — MaryT 
my  love,  do  you  remember  the  sum- 
mer-house?"— to  which  the  invariable- 
reply  is, — "  Henry,  dear,  I  thought 
3^011  had  been  more  sensible  :  you 
must  not,  indeed!"  However,  the 
gardens  are  truly  delightful,— full  of 
rich  parterres,  and  clumps  of  flowering 
shrubs ;  with  trim-cut  walks  of  yew 
and  beech,  over  which  the  various 
kinds  of  the  pine  tribe  and  the  cedar  of 
Libanus  rear  their  heads  in  sombre 
luxuriance.  You  may  walk,  I  forget 
how  many  miles,  in  the  garden,  with- 
out going  over  the  same  ground  twice 
in  the  same  direction  ;  but  the  gar- 
dener is  apt  to  exaggerate  on  this 
head.  There  is  enough  variety  to 
occupy  the  most  fastidious  for  an 
afternoon,  and  beauty  enough  to 
occupy  the  lover  of  nature  for  a 
week. 

Time  passes  happily  and  swiftly  in 
a  home  like  this ;  rides  and  field- 
sports,  and  public  business,  take  up 
the  mornings  of  the  gentlemen ;  the 
fine  arts,  the  interchange  of  neigh- 
bouring courtesies,  and  the  visiting  of 
the  village  give  occupation  to  the 
ladies.  Hospitality,  and  the  sweetest 
display  of  domestic  elegance,  shed  an 
indescribable  charm  over  the  cheerful 
evenings  passed  in  their  society, — the 
family  are  the  honour  and  main  stay 
of  the  parish,  and,  indeed,  of  many 
an  adjoining  one  ;  while  the  house  and 
grounds  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  all 
that  side  of  the  county. 
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THE  ship's  surgeon  was  a  favourite 
with  us  all ;  he  was  a  pale  sickly 
little  man,  of  some  five  or  six-and- 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  lank  yellow 
hair,  and  very  little  of  it,  even  such 
as  it  was.  He  was  so  quiet  and  un- 
assuming, that  he  rarely  joined  in  the 
conversation,  but  he  listened  with 
great  attention,  even  to  the  dullest 
among  the  narrators ,  and  whenever  any 
thing  pathetic  was  brought  forward,  a 
misty  twinkling  was  sure  to  be  visible 
in  the  tender-hearted  little  doctor's 
small  green  eyes.  The  qualities  of  his 
head  were  unfortunately  not  equal  to 
those  of  his  heart ;  every  effort  he 
had  made  to  establish  himself  in  a 
practice  had  failed  ;  in  these  attempts 
he  had  consumed  the  pittance  of  his 
inheritance,  and  he  was  now  obliged 
to  obtain  a  living  in  the  not  very 


lucrative  or  agreeable  situation  of 
surgeon  to  a  sailing  packet.  As 
he  seldom  spoke  on  any  subject,  and 
scarcely  ever  of  himself,  it  was  some 
time  before  we  discovered,  that,  in  the 
pursuit  of  professional  advancement, 
he  had  for  a  short  period  given  his 
services  to  the  unfortunate  British 
Legion,  during  the  late  civil  war  in 
Spain.  With  great  difficulty  we 
persuaded  the  modest  little  man  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  some  of  his  re- 
collections, while  an  actor  in  those 
scenes  of  stirring  and  melancholy 
interest.  He  commenced  timidly, 
but  warmed  with  his  theme  as  it  con- 
tinued, and  although  somewhat  dis- 
cursive and  unconnected  in  his  nar- 
rative, he  did  not  fail  to  interest  his 
hearers.  Thus  he  spoke. 


THE  SURGEOX. 


My  father  had  been  a  medical 
officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  but  died  while  I  was  still 
very  young.  My  mother  was  left 
with  me  and  two  sisters,  many  years 
older  than  myself,  to  provide  for,  out 
of  her  widow's  pension,  and  a  small 
sum  of  money  her  husband  had  saved 
during  his  stay  in  India.  We  took 
up  our  abode  in  an  humble  but  neat 
house,  not  far  from  London,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  of  sufficient  age,  I  was 
set  to  work  to  prepare  myself  for  my 
late  father's  branch  of  the  service,  as 
inexpensively  as  possible. 

My  progress  was  not  very  rapid, 
although  I  was  by  no  means  an 
idle  boy ;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  I 
did  my  very  utmost  to  get  on,  as  the 
best  way  to  reward  my  poor  mother 
for  the  strict  economy  that  enabled 
me  to  be  kept  at  school.  On  account 
of  my  steady  ways,  the  other  boys 
often  teased  me,  and  laughed  at  me 
a  good  deal,  but  being  convinced 
that  I  was  doing  what  was  right,  I 
bore  it  as  I  best  could. 

However,  on  one  occasion  I  did 
give  way  to  bad  temper ;  on  return- 
ing to  school  after  the  vacation,  I  was 
about  to  unpack  my  little  trunk,  and 
arrange  its  contents,  in  the  chest  of 
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drawers,  when  one  of  the  boys  who 
used  to  annoy  me  most  came  into  the 
room.  He  saw  that  my  clothes  were 
not  very  new,  though  they  were  as 
well  brushed  and  as  tidily  packed  as  if 
they  had  been  better ;  and  my  linen  was , 
perhaps,  a  little  coarse,  but  then  my 
mother  had  mended  it  all  very  neatly, 
and  had  it  washed  as  white  as  snow 
before  I  left  home.  He  teased  me 
about  having  such  "  poor  things,"  as 
he  called  them,  and  threw  some  dirty 
water  upon  them.  This  made  me 
very  angry,  but  when  he  laughed  at 
the  careful  way  my  mother  had 
packed  them,  my  passion  got  the 
better  of  me,  and  I  tried  to  put  him 
out  of  the  room.  I  was  but  a  weak 
boy,  however,  and  he  was  a  strong 
one,  so  he  beat  me  till  I  was  not 
able  to  stir,  and  then  threw  all  my 
neat  clothes  out  over  the  floor  and 
stamped  upon  them.  This  made  a 
great  impression  on  me  at  the  time  ; 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  altogether 
forget  it,  but  I  am  very  proud  to  feel 
that  I  soon  forgave  it,  and  the  day 
came  some  years  after  when  I  had 
the  power  to  do  this  boy  a  great 
kindness  ;  I  gladly  did  what  I  could 
for  him,  but  he  proved  himself  alto- 
gether ungrateful  for  it. 
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In  due  time  I  left  school,  and 
entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  ; 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  work  hard 
for  my  final  examination,  not  being 
as  I  before  said,  naturally  very  quick 
in  learning.  When  the  time  came  I 
was  so  frightened  and  anxious,  that  I 
could  scarcely  answer  a  word,  and  al- 
though, perhaps,  better  prepared  than 
some  of  those  who  passed,  I  was  turned 
back.  My  poor  mother  was  much 
grieved  at  this,  but  tried  to  cheer  me 
on  to  better  success  next  time.  I 
was  also  greatly  discouraged ;  never- 
theless I  sat  down  patiently  to  begin 
my  studies  over  again,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  my  certificates. 

My  next  step  was  to  place  over  our 
door  a  board,  bearing  my  name  in  gilt 
letters,  with  "Surgeon  "under  it,  and  a 
hand  with  a  finger  pointing  round  the 
corner  to  the  little  side  door  where 
the  patients  were  to  enter.  I  also  put 
an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  and 
told  those  among  the  neighbours  with 
whom  we  were  acquainted  that  I  had 
now  started  in  business.  Being  of  a 
hopeful  disposition,  I  expected  that 
every  day  some  lucky  chance  would 
occur  to  bring  me  at  once  into  great 
practice ;  as  I  had  often  read  and 
heard  of  this  having  happened  with 
other  people.  But  a  long  time  passed 
away,  and  no  sudden  occasion  arrived 
where  my  help  was  called  for ;  ex- 
cept, indeed,  one  frosty  morning 
when  a  poor  old  man  slipped  on  the 
pavement  close  by  our  house,  and 
Tbrokehisarm.  Seeing  "Surgeon"  over 
my  door,  some  people  carried  the 
sufferer  there,  and  as  I  was  in  wait- 
ing, left  him  in  my  charge.  I  took 
great  pains  with  this  my  first  case, 
but  was  very  nervous  about  it,  feel- 
ing sure  that  all  eyes  were  upon  me  ; 
besides,  the  poor  old  man  told  me 
that,  if  the  use  of  his  arm  were  not 
soon  restored  to  him,  he  should  be 
driven  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  He 
could  not  move  that  day,  so  I  made 
up  a  sort  of  bed  for  him  in  the  sur- 
gery ;  the  following  evening  his  son 
came  for  him,  and  took  him  away. 
I  had  no  money  to  give  him,  but  see- 
ing that  his  shoes  were  very  bad,  I 
let  him  have  a  pair  of  mine,  that  were 
not  quite  worn  out;  he  then  went 
his  way,  after  having  thanked  me 
heartily.  I  pitied  the  poor  old  man 
yery  much,  and  would  have  been 


glad  to  have  heard  that  he  had  done 
well ;  besides,  there  was  my  profes- 
sional vanity  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  it  so  happened,  however,  that 
I  never  heard  any  thing  more. of  my 
patient. 

At  last,  I  began  to  fear  that  my 
gilt  sign-board,  advertisement  and  all, 
had  fairly  failed ;  no  one  called  for 
me.  I  was  very  unhappy  to  be  such  a 
burthen  to  my  mother,  instead  of 
helping  her  on,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do ; 
but  she  never  complained  of  this ;  she 
knew  I  would  willingly  work  if  I  had 
the  opportunity,  and — as  she  said, 
"  I  could  not  make  the  people  break 
their  arms." 

While  thinking  over  my  affairs,  one 
January  morning,  at  the  door  of  the 
surgery,  a  young  man  passed  by, 
whose  face  appeared  familiar :  he  first 
looked  at  me,  then  at  the  sign-board, 
and  at  once  claimed  acquaintance 
as  an  old  school-fellow.  I  invited 
him  in,  and  we  sat  down  together; 
he  asked  me  if  I  was  getting  on  well, 
and  had  many  patients.  I  told  him 
no,  but  did  not  omit  to  say  that  some 
months  before  I  had  set  an  old  man's 
arm  with  great  skill.  As  we  talked 
on,  however,  it  came  out  that,  in  spite 
of  my  old  man's  arm,  I  was  in  very 
low  estate,  and  willing  to  undertake 
any  honest  labour,  to  get  my  bread, 
and  help  my  mother.  After  a  little 
thought,  he  asked  me  if  I  should  like 
to  be  a  military  surgeon.  I  supposed 
he  was  bantering  me  as  they  used  to 
do  at  school,  for  I  had  no  great  friends 
to  get  me  such  promotion ;  but  he 
seemed  serious,  and  said,  "  I  think  I 
can  get  you  a  commission  as  surgeon 
in  the  army,  that  is,  in  General 
Evans'  army  in  Spain."  I  had  not 
heard  or  read  of  that  General  at  the 
time,  for  I  never  saw  newspapers, 
except  the  old  one,  in  which  my  ad- 
vertisement was  printed.  I  was, 
however,  rejoiced  to  hear  of  this 
opening,  and  when  my  old  school- 
fellow left  me,  promising  to  let  me 
know  in  a  day  or  two  as  to  what  he 
could  do  for  me,  I  went  straight  to 
my  mother  to  tell  her  of  my  good  for- 
tune. She,  good  soul!  did  nothing 
but  cry  all  the  evening,  and  try  to 
dissuade  me  from  going ;  but  I  had 
made  up  my  mind,  come  what  might, 
to  be  a  burthen  upon  her  no  longer.  I 
did  not  tell  her  this  as  a  reason,  for  it 
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would  have  had  no  weight  with  her  ; 
but  I  dwelt  very  much  upon  the  great 
advantage  it  would  certainly  be  to 
me,  and  how  getting  such  an  appoint- 
ment would  be  the  high  road  to  my 
fortune.  In  short,  if  she  was  not 
convinced,  she  at  least  saw  there  was 
no  use  in  opposing  me,  so  she  reluc- 
tantly consented.  In  a  short  time  my 
friend  came  to  inform  me  that  I  had 
been  appointed  a  supernumerary  assis- 
tant surgeon  upon  the  staff  of  the 
British  Legion,  then  at  San  Sebastian ; 
that  a  steamer  was  to  sail  from 
Greenwich  in  a  few  days,  to  cany 
out  stores,  and  some  recruits  to  the 
army,  and  that  I  was  to  take  medical 
charge  of  the  latter.  My  friend  was 
also  to  go  in  the  same  vessel.  I  was 
very  busy  till  I  sailed  in  selling  what- 
ever I  could  part  with,  getting  my 
outfit,  and  above  all,  in  trying  to 
comfort  my  mother  and  sisters.  I 
provided  myself  with  a  Spanish  gram- 
mar, that  while  on  the  voyage  I  might 
lose  no  time  in  learning  the  language 
of  the  country  where  I  was  going. 
At  length  the  day  of  parting  came ; 
I  shall  say  nothing  about  that ;  in- 
deed, I  have  said  a  greatdeal  too  much 
of  myself  already,  but  I  wanted  to 
show  how  I  came  to  be  in  Spain.  For 
the  future  I  shall  speak  more  of  other 
people. 

The  men  on  board  the  steamer 
were  a  very  turbulent  and  evil  dis- 
posed set,  apparently  the  dregs  of  the 
population ;  most  of  them  were  Lon- 
doners, probably  well-known  to  the 
police.  There  was  one  among  them, 
seemingly  a  broken  down  gentleman, 
the  most  desperate  character  I  ever 
met.  He  struck  his  officer  soon  after 
we  started,  and  vowed  he  would 
throw  him  overboard,  for  refusing  to 
allow  more  brandy ;  but  for  this  he  was 
cruelly  flogged,  and  as  he  was  of  a  ten- 
der constitution,  he  remained  under 
my  care  all  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

We  arrived  at  San  Sebastian  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  sixth  day  after  our 
departure.  The  climate  had  changed 
rapidly  since  we  left  England  behind 
us.  On  this  morning  the  sun  was 
shining  cheerily,  and  the  air  genial  as 
in  our  May.  The  harbour  is  a  won- 
drously  beautiful  sight.  Two  high 
rocks  rise  boldly  out  of  the  sea  ;  the 
little  bay  lies,  crescent-shaped,  between 
them,  its  waters  deep  blue,  the  sandy 
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shore  a  golden  yellow.  The  country 
beyond,  for  some  distance,  is  undu- 
lating, of  a  rich  verdure,  saddened  and 
beautified  by  ruined  convents  and  vil- 
lages. Next  come  the  Pyrenees, 
clothed  with  dark- oak  forests  nearly 
to  their  summits  ;  their  crests  huge 
rocks  strangely  shaped.  Those  great 
mountains  are  thrown  together  con- 
fusedly ;  you  might  think  they  were 
the  waves  of  some  stormy  sea  sud- 
denly turned  into  stone.  Many  among 
them  are  of  a  great  size  ;  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  rises  peak  over  peak, 
bluer  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  the 
outline  more  irregular  and  indistinct, 
till  at  last  the  blue  of  earth  and  the 
blue  of  heaven  are  one.  The  rugged 
little  island  of  Santa  Clara  is  midway 
between  the  rocky  points  of  the  cres- 
cent-harbour ;  it  lies  to  the  right 
hand  as  we  enter  the  shallow  and 
dangerous  waters.  On  the  headland 
beyond  stands  alighthouse,  now  turned 
into  a  fortress.  We  could  see  in  the 
distance  little  dark  figures  moving 
about  this  tower  like  mites  on  a  cheese, 
and  swarming  up  to  the  top,  probably 
to  look  at  us.  u  Those  are  Carlists," 
said  my  friend.  How  I  strained  my 
eyes  to  see  them !  Real,  living  ene- 
mies— men  pledged  to  slay  us  with 
shot  and  steel — in  fight  or  in  calm 
vengeance !  But  we  have  left  our 
homes  and  come  over  the  sea  to  slay 
them  !  A  few  days,  and  we  shall  meet 
once,  we  who  have  never  met  before 
— some  of  us  not  to  part  again,  but  to 
lie  down  in  a  long  sleep  close  together, 
perhaps  to  cross  each  other's  path  no 
more  in  this  wide  world.  Away,  among 
those  blue  mountains,  mothers  are 
sadly  thinking  of  their  soldier  sons, 
the  little  moving  specks  before  us, 
perhaps  almost  as  sadly  as  mine 
thinks  of  me.  That  sun  warms  us  and 
our  foes  alike  ;  and,  from  far  beyond, 
He  who  bade  men  to  "  love  one  an- 
other," looks  down  with  sorrowing 
pity  on  us  both.  I  spoke  some  of 
these  thoughts  to  my  schoolfellow; 
they  did  not  please  him  much  ;  so  he 
told  me  that  I  was  only  a  doctor,  and 
knew  nothing  about  glory.  I  had 
then  no  more  to  say. 

The  town  of  San  Sebastian  lay  on 
our  left  hand,  walled  and  bastioned  in 
with  jealous  care.  A  sandy  peninsula 
connects  it  with  the  land  ;  a  huge 
rock,  crowned  with  an  embattled 
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citadel,  shelters  it  from  the  sea.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a 
strange  country,  but  I  have  been  much 
about  the  world  since  then,  and  have 
not  seen  so  foreign  a  looking  place 
any  where  else,  or  any  fairer  sight 
than  on  that  January  morning.  Three 
large  war-steamers  lay  as  near  the 
quays  as  the  depth  of  water  would 
allow  ;  some  thousand  of  Spanish 
troops  were  disembarking  from  them 
in  dozens  of  boats  and  barges,  each 
regiment,  as  it  was  completed,  throw- 
ing themselves  into  a  long  line  upon 
the  beach,  while  their  magnificent 
bands  cheered  them,  after  their  weary 
voyage,  with  hymns  of  liberty.  Then, 
in  a  little  time,  they  inarched  away  to 
the  undulating  green  hills,  to  take  up 
their  stations  among  some  of  the 
ruined  villages  within  the  lines.  Thou- 
sands of  the  town's  people,  in  bright 
gay  dresses,  welcomed  their  landing 
with  loud  cries  of  joy  ;  hundreds  of 
banners  waved  over  the  throng,  and 
from  a  distant  hill,  where  the  red  coats 
of  the  legion  caught  the  eye,  the  Eng- 
lish cannon  thundered  a  salute. 

My  schoolfellow  and  I  were  SOQH 
ashore  ;  and,  after  some  little  delay, 
found  our  billets  in  two  rooms  next 
each  other,  looking  out  upon  the  great 
square.  Then  we  went  forth  again  to 
see  the  town.  Oh  such  strange  sights  ! 
such  tall,  gloomy  Gothic  churches,  and 
such  gaudy  French  shops  !  such 
bright  eyes  and'such  glossy  hair  !  Oh 
the  long  black  veils,  in  folds  of  won- 
drous grace,  and  the  proud  neck,  and 
tiny  feet,  and  stately  step  !  And  sullen 
men,  wrapped  in  dark  heavy  cloaks, 
.and  gay  dragoons,  and  plumed  aides- 
de-camp,  and  plaided  Highlanders, 
-and  sombre  riflemen,  and  nuns  and 
priests,  sailors  and  muleteers,  soldiers 
with  crutches,  bandaged  heads,  and 
pale  faces,  and  hardy  peasants  with 
scarlet  cap  and  sash,  and  Biscayan 
girls  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  long  fair 
hair  hanging  in  plaits  over  their  fall- 
ing shoulders.  We  could  scarce  win 
our  way  through  this  vast  masque- 
rade —  our  eyes  confused  by  bright  and 
varied  colours,  and  our  ears  by  martial 
music,  distant  firing,  rattling  of  hoofs 
and  wheels,  and  the  ceaseless  clamour 
of  Babel  voices.  Now  a  string  of  fifty 
mules  would  trot  past  us,  with  their 
jingling  bells  and  gay  caparisons  ; 
..then  a  half-naked  crowd  of  drunken 


legionaries  burst  through  the  throng 
with  frantic  cries  and  gestures  ;  again 
a  battalion  of  Spanish  grenadiers, 
clothed  in  dark  gray  coats,  with  mea- 
sured step  and  glittering  bayonets, 
press  up  the  narrow  streets. 

Soon  after  nightfall  all  was  still  in 
the  town  ;  the  loiterers  had  gone  to 
their  homes,  the  soldiers  were  recalled 
to  their  barracks,  the  shops  and  mar- 
kets were  deserted.  Few  cared  to 
pace  the  streets  when  unprotected  by 
the  light  of  day,  for  the  thirst  for  gold 
and  blood  was  strong  among  the  fierce 
men  brought  here  in  those  evil  days  ; 
and  the  turbulent  legionaries  at  times 
did  frightful  outrage  in  their  drunken 
fury.  My  friend  and  I  dined  at  a  small 
inn,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night 
bent  our  steps  towards  the  billets.  As 
we  went  our  way,  we  suddenly  saw  a 
bright  flame  shoot  up  from  behind  a 
street  at  some  distance,  and,  urged  by 
curiosity,  hastened  to  the  place  whence 
it  arose.  We  found  a  large  wooden 
stable  on  fire.  Many  noble  English 
horses,  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the 
Legion,  were  in  the  building ;  some 
of  the  soldiers,  the  grooms  and  their 
families,  occupied  the  loft  above.  The 
mischief  had  but  just  begun;  some 
straw  was  blazing  at  the  door  ;  on  it 
was  lying  a  drunken  soldier  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  probably  the  cause  of 
the  fire.  Though  he  must  have  been 
somewhat  scorched,  he  seemed  to 
regard  the  whole  matter  with  stupid 
indifference.  My  friend  rushed  at 
him  and  shook  him  vigorously,  calling 
out,  "  You  are  on  fire — the  city  is  on 
fire."  The  drunken  man  barely  winked 
his  eyes.,  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep  again, 
inimibling — "  City !  city !  what  do  I 
care  for  this  city  or  any  other  city — 
barrin'  the  city  of  Cork."  However, 
we  dragged  him  away,  and  put  out 
the  fire,  already  consuming  his  clothes, 
in  a  wet  gutter,  where  he  went  to  sleep 
again  more  at  his  ease,  as  soon  as  he 
had  ceased  abusing  us  for  disturbing 
him. 

Meanwhile  crowds  of  people  assem- 
bled, uselessly  swarming  about  the 
burning  stables,  and  embarrassing 
those  really  at  work.  The  blaze  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
roof  took  fire.  All  the  horses,  and,  as 
we  thought,  all  the  people  had  been 
got  put  of  the  building,  so  we  stood 
looking  on  in  indifference,  when  a  poor 
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Irishwoman,  apparently  in  a  transport 
of  despair,  rushed  through  the  throng, 
and  cried,  "  Oh  my  child !  my  poor 
child!" 

"Where — where?  "  shouted  a  dozen 
eager  voices. 

"  Oh  God  help  me !  up  in  the  loft, 
to  be  sure.  Oh  good  gentlemen !  save 
my  child!" 

It  was  a  fearful  risk — the  wooden 
beams  were  blazing  fiercely,  smoke 
and  even  flame  burst  out  of  the  upper 
windows  now  and  then ;  one  end  of 
the  building  already  tottered  under 
the  fiery  storm,  but  the  woman's 
shriek  sounded  louder  in  my  brave 
friend's  ear  than  the  roar  of  the  furious 
flame.  His  stout  English  heart  was 
a  ready  prompter.  In  a  moment  he 
seized  a  ladder,  placed  it  against  an 
open  window,  ran  up  rapidly,'  and 
plunged  into  the  smoke  and  flame, 
while  a  cheer  of  admiration  burst  from 
the  crowd  below.  There  was  a  minute 
of  terrible  suspense  ;  he  was  seeking 
the  lost  child  in  vain.  Again  he 
rushes  to  the  window,  half-suffocated 
with  the  smoke — "  Where  was  the 
child  ?"  he  cried ;  "  I  cannot  find  it." 
My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  thought 
of  the  mother's  despair ;  but  she  seem- 
ed less  desperate  than  before,  and, 
running  under  the  window,  cried — 
*'  Sorra  a  child  I  have  at  all,  your 
honour ;  but  since  you  are  up  there, 
will  you  just  throw  me  down  the  bit 
of  a  mattrass  that's  in  the  corner,  for 
it's  all  I  have  in  the  world." 

My  friend  sprang  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  slipped  down  the  ladder.  He 
was  just  in  time;  the  next  moment, 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  the  main 
props  gave  way,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing fell  iuto  a  heap  of  blazing  ruins. 
Now  I  only  tell  you  this  long  story,  to 
show  what  quaint,  wild  creatures 
were  those  Irish  that  General  Evans 
took  with  him  to  Spain. 

In  the  room  next  to  mine  a  young 
Spanish  cadet,  belonging  to  the  2d 
light  infantry,  was  billeted.  He  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  son 
of  a  grandee  of  Spain.  As  his  family 
was  great  and  powerful,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  him  to  go  through  the 
form  of  joining  the  army  on  service, 
when  a  commission  in  the  ro}*al  guard 
would  be  given  him.  We  soon  made 
acquaintance.  He  was  amused  by  my 
odd  attempts  to  speak  Spanish,  and  I 


was  charmed  with  him.  He  was  a 
rarely  beautiful  boy  ;  his  regular  fea- 
tures, long  curling  hair,  small  hands- 
and  feet,  would  have  given  him  the- 
appearance  of  effeminacy,  but  for  the 
vigorous  activity  of  his  movements, 
and  his  bright  bold  eye.  The  best 
blood  of  Old  Castile  flowed  in  his 
veins  and  mantled  in  his  cheek.  The 
little  cadet  was  most  dainty  in  his 
dress  ;  his  uniform  was  the  smartest, 
his  plume  the  gayest,  his  boots  the 
brightest,  his  gold  lace  the  freshest  in 
his  regiment.  His  cap,  epaulettes, 
and  sword  were  made  expressly  for 
him,  very  small  and  light,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  size  ;  and  a  beautiful  black 
Andalusian  pony  to  match,  completed 
his  equipments. 

He  rode  out  with  me  one  day — that 
is,  he  rode,  and  I  walked,  soon  after 
we  became  known  to  each  other.  Our 
way  lay  through  the  principal  street 
of  the  town ;  the  tall,  white,  solid- 
looking  houses  on  each  side  had  bal- 
conies for  every  window,  some  of  them 
filled  with  gay  groups  of  Spanish 
ladies,  honouring  us  with  their  notice- 
as  we  passed.  When  we  approached 
a  large  handsome  dwelling,  with  huge 
gates  opening  into  a  court -yard,  the 
black  pony  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  excitement,  and  by  the  time  we  got 
directly  opposite,  he  was  dancing  about 
at  a  great  rate.  The  little  animal  was 
evidently  accustomed  at  this  place  to 
such  hints  of  the  spur  and  rein  as 
would  make  him  display  his  pa.r,p,s  tar 
the  greatest  ad  vantage/ A  tall,  noble- 
looking  woman  and  a  graceful  girl 
leant  over  the  railing  of  the  balcony, 
and  kissed  their  hands  to  the  cadet  as 
he  rode  up.  He  answered  by  taking 
off  his  gay  cap  and  making  a  low  bow, 
while  the  pony  pranced  more  than 
ever.  "  Come,  Doctor,"  said  the 
youth  to  me,  "  You  must  know  Do- 
lores and  Pepita,"  He  threw  his 
bridle-rein  to  a  boy,  and  before  I  could 
recover  from  my  surprise,  had  hurried 
me  up  stairs,  and  into  the  presence  of 
his  fair  friends. 

They  were  sisters  —  Dolores  ten 
years  older  than  Pepita  ;  both  much 
alike,  except  in  the  stamp  of  years, 
so  deep  and  unsparing  in  that 
sunny  land.  Their  hair  and  eyes 
were  black,  glossy,  and  bright ;  their 
complexion  deep  olive ;  their  teeth  of 
dazzling  whiteness;  and  there  was 
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something  about  the  head  and  neck 
that  made  nie,  in  spite  of  myself, 
think  of  swans  and  empresses.  With 
what  stately  grace  they  welcomed  us — 
with  what  a  soft  rich  accent  they  spoke, 
telling  us  to  "  live  a  thousand  years  ! " 
The  little  cadet  declared  that  he  was 
"  at  their  feet;"  but  I  suppose  this 
was  only  a  Spanish  compliment,  for 
instead  of  placing  himself  there,  he 
kissed  Pepita's  hand,  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  began  talking  with  perfect 
familiarity.  Dolores  said  something 
to  me,  but  I  could  not  understand  it ; 
and  being  dreadfully  confused,  I  went 
to  the  balcony  and  looked  up  the 
street.  The  young  girl  and  the  little 
cadet  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  • 
other ;  they  chattered  and  laughed  mer- 
rily ;  then  at  times  Pepita  would  try 
to  look  grave.,  and,  with  a  solemn  face, 
lecture  the  beautiful  boy,  shaking  her 
fan  threateningly  at  him,  when  they 
would  laugh  more  than  ever. 
.  At  last  I  saw  them  looking  at  me, 
and  heard  him  say  that  I  was  a  doctor. 
Pepita  seemed  struck  with  a  sudden 
thought  at  this,  and  rose  up,  beckon- 
ing to  him  and  me  to  follow.  She  led 
us  across  the  court-yard  into  a  long 
passage ;  a  large  heavy  door  was  at 
the  end.  She  pointed  to  it,  and  said 
something  to  my  companion  in  a  pity- 
ing voice ;  then,  instantly  resuming 
her  gaiety,  pulled  off  the  cadet's  cap, 
threw  it  at  him,  and  ran  off,  laughing 
merrily.  At  the  end  of  the  passage 
she  turned.,  kissed  her  little  white 
liand,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  her. 

"  I  do  love  Pepita,"  said  the  boy  ; 
"  I  must  win  a  ribbon  in  the  battle, 
and  then  she  will  be  so  proud  of  her 
playfellow." 

We  opened  the  door  and  entered. 

Near  an  open  window  lay  an  ema- 
ciated man  upon  a  small  camp  bed. 
The  fair  complexion  and  blue  eye 
bespoke  him  an  Englishman.  His 
face  was  covered  with  a  bushy  beard ; 
his  cheeks  were  hollow,  his  features 
p.inched  and  sharpened.  Pillows 
supported  his  head  and  shoulders; 
his  amis  lay  helplessly  on  the  outside 
of  the  bed,  worn  and  thin ;  but  the 
large  joints,  broad  bony  hand,  and 
square-built  shoulders,  showed  how 
powerful  had  been  the  frame  that  now 
l;i\  wrecked  before  us.  He  raised 
his  dull  sunken  eyes,  as  if  by  an  ef- 
fort, as  we  entered,  and  when  he  ob- 


served me,  something  like  a  smile  of 
recognition  passed  over  his  wan  face. 
I  knew  him  at  once,  though  he  was 
strangely  altered;  he  it  was  who, 
when  a  boy  at  school,  had  done  me 
the  insulting  wrong.  The  blood 
rushed  red  to  my  face  for  a  moment ; 
but  when  I  thought  how  pale  and  faint 
he  was,  it  went  back  again,  to  my 
heart  I  suppose,  for  my  pity  yearned 
towards  the  poor  sufferer. 

He  told  me  in  a  few  words,  slowly 
and  painfully,  that  he  had  been 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  some  weeks 
before,  and  afterwards  attacked  with 
typhus  fever.  His  servant  had  that 
morning  deserted,  carrying  off  the 
little  money  he  possessed,  and  every 
thing  of  value  in  the  room.  He  was 
on  unfriendly  terms  with  all  his  bro- 
ther officers,  had  quarrelled  with  the 
regimental  doctor,  and  was  now  ut- 
terly destitute  and  helpless.  The 
Spanish  family,  in  whose  house  he 
was  billeted,  were  very  kind  to  him, 
particularly  the  two  sisters  ;  but  they 
were  in  great  poverty  from  these 
troublous  times,  and  had  sickness 
also  among  themselves. 

With  some  difficulty  I  got  my  billet 
changed  to  a  room  adjoining  his  ;  my 
servant  was  then  able  to  help  the  sick 
man:  as  I  had  still  a  little  money 
left,  I  procured  the  necessary  medi- 
cines, and,  such  nourishment  as  I 
thought  he  might  safely  bear.  During 
the  day  my  duties  in  the  hospital 
pretty  well  occupied  me,  but  at  night 
I  was  always  able  to  sit  up  for  some 
time  with  him,  and  be  of  a  little  ser- 
vice. As  you  may  suppose,  I  did 
not  see  the  less  of  my  young  friend, 
the  cadet,  by  this  change  ;  he  had  so 
often  to  come  to  ask  after  the  invalid 
for  Pepita's  information,  that  at 
length  he  began  to  take  an  interest 
himself,  and  during  the  crisis  of  the 
complaint,  at  a  time  when  I  was 
forced  to  be  absent  on  my  duties,  he, 
with  Pepita's  assistance,  took  my 
place  as  a  watcher,  and  they  actually 
remained  for  hours  without  speaking 
a  word  lest  they  should  waken  the 
sick  sleeper.  However,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  made  amends  for  it  after- 
wards. The  sisters  soon  became  very 
kind  to  me  for  my  gay  little  friend's 
sake ;  they  joined  him  in  teaching  me 
their  beautiful  language,  and  though 
I  was  very  stupid  about  it,  I  could 
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not  but  make  good  progress  under 
such  kind  teachers.  The  younger 
sister  used  to  laugh  at  me  and  tease 
me  very  much,  but  I  could  not  help 
liking  her  more  and  more  ;  so  the 
time  passed  rapidly  away,  and  day 
by  clay  the  fair  Spanish  girl  and  her 
boy  lover  wound^  themselves  closer 
round  my  heart,  till  they  became 
dear  to  me  as  if  they  had  been  my 
children. 

A  tall,  sallow,  down  looking  Span- 
iard was  a  frequent  visiter  at  the 
house  of  these  two  sisters  :  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  the  son 
of  a  Cadiz  merchant,  and  at  this  time 
captain  of  the  carbineers — the  com- 
pany of  "  elite,"  in  the  second  light 
infantry.  The  cadet  and  I  both  took 
a  great  dislike  to  this  man,  which  he 
seemed  heartily  to  return  ;  there  was 
a  treacherous  villanous  expression  in 
his  averted  eye  that  at  once  attracted 
observation,  and  something  inexpres- 
sibly repulsive  in  his  manner,  servile 
and  overbearing  by  turns.  He  ap- 
peared to  possess  some  unaccountable 
influence  over  Pepita's  father,  for, 
though  it  was  evident  that  his  atten- 
tions and  repeated  visits  -were  dis- 
agreeable to  the  young  lady,  every 
opportunity  was  given  him  of  im- 
proving her  acquaintance.  This  sys- 
tem was^  however,  as  unsuccessful 
.as  it  usually  is ;  and  the  sallow  cap- 
tain's conversation  was  not  the  less 
distasteful  from  being  obediently 
endured.  The  fact  was,  that  large 
pecuniary  assistance  given  to  the 
family,  unknown  to  its  younger  mem- 
bers, was  the  secret  of  the  influence 
now  exercised,  through  their  parents, 
over  their  inclinations  and  tastes. 
The  captain  had  become  acquainted 
with  Pepita,  been  attracted  by  her, 
and  had  made  this  obligation  the 
means  of  forcing  himself  upon  her 
society.  He  next  tried  to  cause  the 
prohibition  of  my  little  friend's  visits ; 
not  indeed  that  he  looked  upon  the 
boy  in  the  light  of  a  rival,  but  as  a 
constraint  upon  his  actions,  and  an 
interruption  to  his  plans.  Upon  this 
point,  however,  Pepita  proved  un- 
manageable ;  and  as  there  could  be 
110  fair  ostensible  objection  to  her 
little  playfellow's  intimacy,  it  still 
continued  in  spite  of  his  sullen 
enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  my  patient  was 
rapidly  recovering ;  with  his  returning 


strength,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  natural 
evil  of  his  disposition  again  displayed 
itself.  He  borrowed  yet  another 
small  sum  from  my  scanty  store,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  obtaining  some 
warm  clothes  to  enable  him  to  face 
the  wintry  air  ;  but  instead  of  so  ap- 
plying it,  he  lost  most  of  it  at  play 
the  first  day  he  was  allowed  to  ven- 
ture out.  The  captain  of  carbineers 
was  the  winner,  and  thus  an  ac- 
quaintance commenced  between  these 
men.  They  were  in  many  respects 
Idndred  spirits — rapacious,  profligate, 
and  unprincipled, — and  soon  con- 
tracted a  close  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive :  the  wealth  and  cunning  of 
the  one,  and  the  recklessness  and  fe- 
rocious courage  of  the  other,  made 
their  partnership  most  dangerous  to 
any  who  might  cross  their  path.  The 
convalescent,  unrestrained  for  a  mo- 
ment by  any  feeling  of  gratitude 
towards  me  or  my  little  favourite,  at 
once  joined  in  a  scheme  against  us. 
They  could  not  venture  upon  using 
open  violence,  as  that  probably  would 
have  defeated  its  own  object,  by  ex- 
citing the  sympathies  of  our  kind  hosts 
in  our  favour,  but  they  agreed  to  en- 
trap us  into  play,  and  thus  drive  us 
into  such  necessities  as  might  place 
us  completely  in  their  power.  The 
Spaniard  knew  that  his  chance  of 
gaining  Pepita's  favour  was  but  small 
until  her  little  favourite  and  guardian 
was  out  of  the  way  ;  and  his  unwor- 
thy associate,  as  long  as  money  was 
supplied,  was  indifferent  as  to  what 
service  might  be  required  of  him  in, 
return. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  day 
came  when  the  convalescent  was  pro- 
nounced cured,  and  fit  for  duty;  to 
celebrate  this  event  the  captain  of 
carbineers  asked  him  to  an  entertain- 
ment, and  the  cadet  and  myself  were 
also  invited.  We  of  course  deter- 
mined not  to  accept  the  hospitality  of 
the  man  we  disliked  and  suspected ; 
but  he  pressed  us  very  much  ;  the 
ungrateful  Englishman  seconded  him 
strongly,  urging  upon  us  that  he  could 
not  enjoy  his  restored  health,  if  those 
to  whom  he  owed  his  recovery  refused 
to  join  in  his  gladness.  At  length  we 
reluctantly  consented,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  all  four  assem- 
bled at  the  hotel.  This  was  the  op- 
portunity fixed  upon  to  carry  out 
the  designs  against  us.  I  shall  not 
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enter  into  the  details  of  that  unlucky 
evening ;  they  succeeded  but  too  well 
in  their  plans.  Finding  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  tempt  me  to  play,  they  made 
me  drink  the  health  of  my  late  patient, 
in  some  drugged  liquor  I  suppose,  for 
soon  after  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
when  I  awoke,  found  myself  alone  in 
the  room  where  we  had  dined,  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  streaming  in 
through  the  windows.  It  was  well 
on  to  mid- day. 

Several  minutes  passed  before  I 
could  recollect  where  I  was,  and  how 
I  had  come  there.  When  I  had 
in  some  measure  collected  my  scat- 
tered thoughts,  and  shaken  off  the 
heavy  lethargic  feeling  that  still 
weighed  upon  me,  I  hastened  to 
seek  my  beloved  little  companion, 
anxiously  wondering  what  could  have 
become  of  him.  I  learned  at  the 
house  where  he  lived  that  he  had 
returned  very  late  the  night  before, 
apparently  tired  and  excited ;  and  that 
early  this  morning  he  had  received 
orders  to  join  a  portion  of  his  regi- 
ment that  was  posted  on  the  lines  two 
miles  from  the  town.  When  my 
daily  duties  were  ended  I  walked  oif 
to  where  the  cadet  had  been  sent. 
He  seemed  oppressed  and  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  want  of  rest ;  I 
found  him  lying  on  a  bank  beside  his 
tent  thinking  sadly  on  Pepita,  his 
gay  dress  disordered,  his  long  dark 
hair  damp  and  neglected,  and  his 
eyes  red  with  weeping.  I  took  the 
poor  child  by  the  hand,  and  tried  to 
comfort  him  in  my  best  Spanish,  but 
for  a  long  time  he  would  only  answer 
me  with  sobs,  and  at  length  he  sobbed 
himself  to  sleep.  I  wrapped  his  little 
cloak  round  him,  and  watched  pa- 
tiently till  he  awoke,  after  about  an 
hour's  refreshing  rest:  then  he  found 
words,  and  told  me  all  that  had  oc- 
curred to  him  since  I  had  gone  to 
sleep  at  the  unlucky  entertainment. 

The  host  soon  pleaded  some  excuse 
and  left  us,  when  the  Englishman 
immediately  proposed  play;  dice  were 
laid  on  the  table,  but  the  cadet  re- 
fused for  a  long  time  :  he  had  never 
played  in  his  life,  nor  felt  its  horrible 
temptations.  But  in  his  education 
this  maddening  vice  had  not  been 
guarded  against ;  no  one  had  taught 
him  that  its  beginning  was  furious 
uvaricc,  —  its  end  destruction  and 
despair.  He  was  simply  innocent  of 
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all  knowledge  of  its  pleasures  and  its 
woes.  The  tempter  told  him  that  to 
play  was  manly,  and  that  if  he  feared 
to  lose  money,  he  had  no  spirit.  So 
he  played,  and  lost  all  he  had,  and 
much  more.  When  too  tired  to  go 
on,  he  wrote  an  acknowledgment  of 
what  he  owed,  under  the  direction  of 
his  dangerous  associate;  and  then, 
very  wretched  and  frightened  at  what 
he  had  done,  went  home  and  slept. 
He  would  not  go,  however,  till  the 
Englishman  promised  to  see  me  safely 
to  my  billet.  I  need  not  add  that 
the  promise  was  not  kept.  It  was 
about  midnight  when  the  cadet  went 
away.  My  late  patient  then  ex- 
amined me  closely  to  see  that  I 
slept  soundly ;  finding  there  was  but 
little  chance  of  my  interfering  with 
their  plans,  he  quietly  shut  the  door, 
and  left  me,  hastening  to  seek  his  em- 
ployer and  relate  his  success. 

A  relation  of  my  little  friend,  resid- 
ing in  the  town,  had  been  requested 
to  watch  over  him,  and  supply  his 
wants,  while  remaining  at  San  Se- 
bastian. To  this  person  the  captain 
of  carbineers  went  early  the  next 
morning,  and  by  affecting  an  interest 
in  the  boy,  as  a  brother  officer,, 
managed  to  persuade  the  guardian  to 
request  that  his  ward  might  be  re- 
moved at  once  from  the  garrison,  to 
save  him  from  the  bad  company  and 
dissipated  habits  he  had  fallen  into. 
The  written  acknowledgment  of  the 
heavy  gambling  debt,  contracted  only 
the  night  before,  was  handed  in  while 
the  accuser  was  yet  speaking,  with 
a  demand  for  payment  from  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  waiting  outside.  This 
appeared  proof  conclusive.  In  half 
an  hour  the  cadet  was  on  his  way  to 
the  lines,  under  strict  orders  not  on 
any  account  to  re-enter  the  city.  Be- 
fore he  left,  he  had  sent  in  all  direc- 
tions vainly  searching  for  me  to  ad- 
vise him  in  his  emergency,  and  to- 
make  some  effort  to  have  this  cruel 
and  unaccountable  sentence  re- 
versed. 

The  first  week  of  March  approached 
its  end.  From  day  to  day  the  order 
to  advance  into  the  Carlist  country- 
was  expected ;  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood  were  full  of 
troops,  the  streets  and  roads  literally 
blocked  up  with  guns,  ammunition  wag- 
gons, and  bullock-carts,  passing  and 
repassing  for  the  armament  or  supply 
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of  the  different  divisions  of  the  army. 
General  officers  were  observed  in  fre- 
quent consultation  with  their  leader. 
Aides-de-camp  galloped  about  in  all 
directions.  Large  buildings  were 
cleared  out,  and  churches  prepared  as 
hospitals  with  grim  rows  of  iron  bed- 
steads ranged  along  the  vaulted  aisles. 
Steamboats  buzzed  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  harbour  and  the 
neighbouring  port  of  Passages.  De- 
serters came  and  went.  Vague 
rumours  seemed  to  float  in  the  air. 
Some  great  and  terrible  day  was 
plainly  close  at  hand. 

Information  worthy  of  being  relied 
on  was  obtained,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  had  been  removed 
from  our  front  for  some  remote  opera- 
tions, and  that  there  now  remained  a 
force  inferior  to  our  own.  But  this 
was  the  flower  of  the  Carlist  army. 
Stout  Chapelchuris  —  the  "white 
caps1'  of  Guipuzcoa,  hardy  shepherds 
from  the  hills  of  Alava,  with  the  Re- 
quete — the  fiercest  soldiers  of  Na- 
varre. Their  watch-fires  blazed  each 
night  on  the  rugged  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees;  and  as  the  morning  sun 
lighted  the  deep  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains, from  every  hamlet  and  shady 
valley  along  the  line  arose  their 
stirring  shout,  "For  God,  and  for 
the  King."  All  day  long,  in  sunshine 
or  in  storm,  they  laboured  at  their 
intrenchments.  The  musket  was 
laid  carefully  aside,  and  the  pick-axe 
supplied  its  place.  They  dug,  and 
delved,  and  toiled,  fencing  round  each 
Biscayan  cottage  as  if  it  were  a  holy 
place.  Every  gentle  slope  on  the  pro- 
jecting spurs  of  the  great  mountains 
was  cut  and  carved  into  breastworks 
and  parapets ;  every  ivied  wall  of 
their  rich  orchards  was  pierced  with 
loopholes,  every  village  church  turned 
into  a  citadel.  Men  worked,  women 
aided,  children  tried  to  aid.  The 
hated  Christinos,  and  the  still  more 
hated  English,  were  before  them ;  be- 
hind them  lay  their  own  loved  and 
lovely  land.  And  still,  as  they 
toiled,  when  betimes  the  wearied  arm 
ached  and  the  faithful  spirit  drooped, 
a  shout  would  roll  along  the  valleys 
and  echo  among  the  hills  that  nerved 
them  with  a  fresh  strength,  and 
cheered  them  with  a  firmer  hope  — 
"For  God,  and  for  the  King." 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of 
March,  aides-de-camp  were  sent  to 
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all  parts  of  the  lines  with  strict  orders 
that  no  one  should,  on  any  account, 
be  allowed  to  pass  out.  An  hour  after 
nightfall,  the  whole  army  was  put  in 
motion,  the  main  part  filed  on  to  the 
glacis  of  the  fortress  of  San  Sebastian, 
battalion  after  battalion  formed  in 
close  column,  piled  their  arms,  and 
lay  down  in  their  ranks,  preserving  a 
profound  silence  :  the  artillery  horses 
were  harnessed,  and  remained  in 
readiness  within  the  city  walls. 
By  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
each  corps  had  taken  up  its  place. 
About  eight  thousand  men  were  as- 
sembled on  the  space  of  a  few  acres  ; 
scarcely  a  sound  was  heard,  not  a 
creature  moved  through  the  streets 
of  the  town,  not  a  solitary  lamp 
made  "  visible"  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  The  sentries  paced  their  round 
upon  the  walls  as  at  other  times,  and 
their  measured  tread  was  distinct  and 
clear  in  the  noiseless  ah*.  And  yet, 
though  I  saw  nothing  and  heard 
nothing  of  them,  I  felt  the  crowded 
thousands  round  me ;  there  was  a 
heaviness  and  oppression  in  the  atmo- 
sphere like  the  threat  of  a  coming 
storm,  and  the  ground  seemed  slightly 
to  tremble,  or  rather  throb,  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  the  hearts  that  beat 
above  in  hope  or  fear. 

But  among  the  dwellings  within  the 
city,  there  was  anxious  hurrying  from 
room  to  room,  and  from  hundreds  of 
windows  straining  eyes  strove  against 
the  thick  darkness  of  the  night: — wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  and  those  who,  though 
they  bore  none  of  those  hallowed 
names,  yet  loved  most  tenderly  some 
one  in  the  assembled  host  about  to 
brave  the  chance  of  life  or  death. 
Dolores  and  Pepita  were  alone  in 
their  large  gloomy  house  ;  their  father 
was  on  the  walls  with  his  company 
of  the  national  guard.  The  convales- 
cent was  with  his  regiment  on  the 
glacis  ;  I  was  there  too,  attached  for 
the  time  to  the  same  corps,  and  the 
odious  captain  of  carbineers  was  also 
at  the  muster.  And  where  was 
Pepita's  play-fellow  ?  They  had  not 
seen  him  since  the  night  of  the  ill- 
fated  entertainment.  The  second  light 
infantry  were  drawn  up  close  to  the 
ramparts ;  of  course,  the  brave  boy  is 
there  too.  "Ay  de  mi!1'  said  the 
younger  girl  to  Dolores,  "that  I 
should  not  see  the  dear  child  before 
the  battle."  "  It  can't  be  helped,'* 
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answered  her  sister,  "  and  it  is  now 
full  time  to  go  to  rest ;  we  are  alone 
in  the  house  too,  and  midnight  has 
struck  long  since."  But  Pepita  would 
not  be  persuaded  ;  she  seated  herself 
in  her  father's  great  chair,  and  bade 
Dolores  good  night.  The  elder  sister, 
seeing  her  determination,  kissed  her 
and  went  her  way.  After  a  little 
time,  the  young  girl  began  to  yield  to 
fatigue ;  she  cried  heartily  with  anxiety 
for  her  dear  child,  but  at  length  over- 
come by  drowsiness,  laid  her  soft 
round  arm  upon  the  table  close  by, 
her  head  then  drooped  gently  till 
resting  upon  it,  and  she  fell  sound 
asleep ;  while  her  long  black  hair, 
broken  loose  from  its  bands,  flowed  in 
rich  profusion  over  her  graceful  neck. 
She  dreamed  of  her  boy  lover,  for  a 
fond -sweet  smile  played  upon  her 
parted  lips. 

Now  a  little  scene  passes  that  it 
saddens  me  to  recall  to  memory.  The 
boy  lover  has  contrived  to  get  away 
from  his  regiment  unobserved,  and 
has  reached  the  well-known  door  ;  it 
4s  only  closed,  not  locked.  He  opens 
it  very  gently,  and  walks  with  noise- 
less footsteps  into  the  room,  so  noise- 
less that  the  sleeper  is  not  awakened, 
kneels  down  beside  her,  and  for  many 
minutes  gazes  on  her  lovely  face  in 
.silent  happiness.  But  time  flies  fast. 
He  rises,  takes  gently  in  his  hand  one 
of  her  long  locks,  cuts  it  off,  and  puts 
it  in  his  bosom ;  then  bends  over  her, 
presses  his  lips  softly  to  hers  for  a 
moment,  and  hastens  away.  And 
yet  that  night  she  only  dreamed  that 
he  had  bidden  her  farewell. 

The  cadet  had  not  long  rejoined  his 
regimen  t,  where  I  had  sought  him,  when 
our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
loud  trumpet-blast— the  sound  for  the 
advance.— Ere  it  had  ceased  to  echo,  a 
broad  blue  flame  shot  up  into  the  dark 
sky  from  the  roof  of  a  house  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  illumining  the  sea  and  land 
around  with  a  dismal  and  sinister 
light.  For  an  instant,  thousands  of 
startled  upturned  faces  shone  livid  in 
the  sudden  gleam,  then  vanished  into 
darkness  deeper  than  before.  But 
soon,  on  a  neighbouring  hill  beyond 
the  lines,  another  flame  bursts  forth  ; 
again  from  a  high  peak  of  the  Pyrenees; 
and  again  and  again,  further  and  fur- 
ther away  to  the  mountains  of  Navarre, 
the  traitor  signal  lire  flashed  forth 
the  notice  of  our  march,— and  from 
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that  hour  every  city  and  town,  village 
and  hamlet  of  the  north  sent  forth  its 
armed  men  to  crush  us  in  defeat. 

A  few  battalions  went  on  in  front, 
the  artillery  followed,  next  came  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  We  crossed 
the  little  river  Urumea  over  the 
wooden  bridge  close  to  the  town, 
followed  the  road  towards  Passages 
for  some  distance,  and  then  turned 
into  the  hilly  lands  to  the  south-east 
of  San  Sebastian.  The  heads  of 
columns  took  positions  on  or  near 
Alza  heights,  forming  by  regiments 
as  they  came  up,  still  under  cover  of 
the  darkness.  But  though  the  march 
was  conducted  with  great  order  and 
silence,  the  heavy  rumbling  of  the 
guns  over  the  stony  roads,  and  the 
measured  tramp  of  thousands  of  armed 
men  were  plainly  heard  for  many 
miles  around.  By  dawn  of  day  the 
army  was  in  order  of  battle,  with  the 
artillery  in  position  commanding  the 
Ametza  hill,  where  a  small  Carlist 
force  was  intrenched. 

Between  these  opposing  forces  was 
a  hatred  far  deadlier  than  the  usual 
animosity  of  war.  The  Christinos 
and  Car-lists  thirsted  for  each  other's 
blood,  with  all  the  fierce  ardour  of 
civil  strife,  animated  by  the  memory 
of  years  of  mutual  insult,  cruelty,  and 
wrong.  Brother  against  brother  — 
father  against  son — best  friend  turned 
to  bitterest  foe  —  priests  against  their 
flocks  —  kindred  against  kindred. 
"For  God  and  for  the  King,"—  u  For 
Liberty  and  Spain."  But  to  our 
foes,  we  of  the  British  Legion  were 
the  most  odious  of  all ;  strangers, 
mercenaries,  heretics,  scoffers,  pollu- 
ters of  their  sacred  soil ;  so  did  they 
term  us.  For  us  there  was  no  quar- 
ter ;  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  by  cold 
judicial  form,  it  was  all  the  same :  to 
fall  into  their  hands  was  certainly  a 
tortured  death.  Their  king  had  issued 
the  bloody  mandate ;  they  were  its 
ready  executioners.  At  different  times, 
and  under  different  circumstances, 
many  of  our  men  had  fallen  alive  into 
their  hands,  but  the  doom  of  these 
unfortunates  was  always  the  same. 
About  a  week  since,  five  Scottish  sol- 
diers, while  cutting  wood,  unarmed, 
in  a  grove  close  by  our  lines,  were 
suddenly  seized,  bound,  and  carried 
away  to  Hernani,  the  nearest  town ; 
they  were  tied  to  stakes  in  the  great 
square,  and  shot  to  death,  slowly, 
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with  many  wounds,  commencing  at 
the  feet,  and  gradually  rising  higher, 
till  a  kind  bullet  struck  some  vital 
spot.  One  of  these  victims  was  a 
brawny  giant  with  a  huge  black  bushy 
beard ;  I  recollect  him  well,  it  was 
said  he  had  been  the  Glasgow  hang- 
man. Our  men  swore  frightful  ven- 
geance ;  a  black  flag  —  unsanctioned 
by  the  authorities  —  waved  over 
Alza  fort ;  and  as  orders  were 
given  by  the  generals  for  the  safety  of 
the  enemies  who  might  be  taken,  it 
was  agreed  among  the  soldiers  that 
there  should  be  no  prisoners. 

Some  shots  from  the  English  artil- 
lery on  Alza  heights  began  the  battle ; 
as  the  smoke  curled  up  in  white 
wreaths  through  the  pure  morning 
air,  the  deadly  missiles  fell  lazily  into 
the  Carlist  breastworks,  and  burst 
with  destructive  accuracy.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Irish  brigade  of  the 
Legion  crossed  the  valley  between  us 
and  the  enemy  at  a  rapid  pace  —  for 
a  time  hidden  in  the  mists  of  the  low 
grounds — but  as  they  neared  the  hos- 
tile parapets  they  re-appeared,  as- 
cending the  sloping  hill,  then  their 
pace  increased  to  a  run,  and  at  last 
they  broke,  and  rushed  like  a  flock  of 
wolves  upon  the  foe.  The  Carlists 
waited  till  the  assailants  were  close  at 
hand,  fired  one  sharp  rattling  volley 
into  their  leading  tiles,  and,  abandon- 
ing the  position,  fled  rapidly  down  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill.  An  English 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  rifles  and  two 
London  regiments,  had  at  the  same 
time  attacked  theintrenchmentsonour 
right,  threatening  to  cut  off  a  retreat 
should  an  effort  be  made  to  hold  them 
against  the  front  attack.  My  duties 
lay  with  this  portion  of  the  army. 

Some  time  was  now  passed  in  push- 
ing our  line  forward  to  the  new  posi- 
tion we  had  so  cheaply  gained.  The 
English  brigade  skirmished  against 
feeble  detachments  of  the  Carlists  in 
the  hollow  to  our  right,  by  the  banks 
of  the  Urumea.  In  front  of  the 
Ametza  heights,  lay  a  lovely  valley 
ornamented  with  picturesque  cottages 
and  orchards  ;  to  the  left  there  pro- 
jected into  the  lowgrounds  a  wide  ele- 
vated platform  from  the  stony  hill  of 
•San  Geronimo  ;  beyond  this  stony  hill 
was  the  main  road  to  France,  the  ob- 
ject of  our  expedition.  Some  Spanish 
battalions  were  pushed  across  the 
low  grounds  to  our  left  front,  and 


briskly  attacked  the  platform ;  they 
made  but  slow  progress,  for  the  Car- 
lists  fought  stoutly  for  every  foot  of 
ground.  Soon,  however,  the  lumber- 
ing guns  followed,  and  opened  their 
murderous  fire ;  fresh  troops  pushed 
on  till  the  platform  was  gained,  and 
the  defenders  retired  slowly  up  the 
stony  hill.  But  here  there  was  a 
check.  Protected  by  their  parapets, 
and  aided  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
rocky  slope,  the  Carlists  held  their 
ground,  determined,  come  what  might, 
to  cover  the  great  French  road.  Bat- 
talion after  battalion  of  the  Christinos 
charged  this  height  in  vain.  The 
regiment  of  the  Princessa,  more  than 
two  thousand  strong,  the  pride  of  the 
sunny  south,  was  beaten  back  three 
times,  and  left  its  best  and  bravest 
dead  among  the  rugged  rocks. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Biscayan  provinces,  some  few  had 
joined  the  constitutional  cause.  Per- 
haps their  motives  for  so  doing  may 
not  have  been  purely  political,  or  alto- 
gether abstract  ideas  about  liberal 
governments.  However,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  free  corps  about 
one  thousand  strong,  and  from  their 
tierce  courage,  hardihood,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  they  were  more 
useful  to  their  friends,  and  dangerous 
to  their  enemies,  than  any  troops  in. 
the  Queen's  army.  The  fact  was,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  them  were 
deserters,  malefactors  escaped  from 
justice,  or  desperate  villains  from 
other  European  nations.  They  wore 
red  jackets  like  the  Legion,  with-waist- 
belts  containing  their  bayonet  and 
ammunition,  a  blanket  twisted  like  a 
rope,  passing  round  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  was 
their  only  additional  burthen,  and  a 
red  flat  cap  or  Boyna  completed  their 
equipment ;  this  last  was  called  in  the 
Basque  tongue  Chapelgorri,  and  from 
it  the  corps  derived  its  name.  They 
chose  their  own  officers,  owned  but 
little  obedience  even  to  the  generals, 
claimed  the  right  of  leading  the 
advance,  gave  or  took  no  quarter,  and 
plundered  unmercifully  upon  all  occa- 
sions. These  peculiar  regulations, 
though  rendering  them  terrible  in  war, 
were  attended  with  certain  inconve- 
niences to  the  members  of  the  corps. 
They  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  by 
their  enemies,  often  condemned  and 
shot  for  mutiny  by  their  own  leaders, 
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and  stabbed  in  midnight  brawls  by  one 
another.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
March,  only  three  hundred  and  eighty 
Chapelgorris  remained  alive,  to  march 
under  their  chief  u  El  Pastor." 

At  break  of  day,  these  fierce  free- 
booters had  started  off  on  their  own 
account  from  our  far  left,  and  made  a 
dash  at  a  place  called  Renteria,  some 
distance  within  the  Carlist  country. 
Their  attack  was  unexpected,  and 
after  a  few  random  shots,  the  village 
was  abandoned  to  them.  In  this  poor 
place,  there  was  very  little  plunder 
to  be  found,  but  they  took  what  they 
could,  and  destroyed  the  rest ;  they 
chanced,  however,  upon  some  gold 
and  silver  communion  plate  in  the 
churches ;  this  they  put  upon  a  mule's 
back,  and  with  laudable  precaution 
sent  to  the  rear ;  then  having  done  as 
much  with  fire  and  steel  as  their  limited 
time  Avould  permit,  they  plunged  into 
the  deep  wood}r  ravines  lying  be- 
tween them  and  the  hill  of  San  Gero- 
nimp,  and  with  desperate  daring  made 
straight  for  the  scene  of  strife,  through 
this  difficult  and  hostile  country. 

Just  as  the  regiment  of  the  Prin- 
cessa  was  driven  back  from  their  last 
fierce  struggle  among  the  rocks  on 
the  hill  side,  the  Chapelgorris,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  both  friends  and  foes, 
emerged  from  a  shady  hollow,  and 
shouting  like  fiends,  charged  suddenly 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Carlists.  Fora  lit- 
tle, they  carried  all  before  them,  and 
at  one  time  had  actually  cleared  the 
parapets  that  had  been  so  long  and 
bravely  defended ;  but,  seeing  the 
weakness  of  their  assailants,  and  that 
the  attack  was  unsupported,  the  Car- 
lists  soon  rallied,  and  with  a  force  of 
ten  to  one  charged  down  the  blood- 
stained hill.  The  Chapelgorris  held 
their  vantage  ground  for  many  minutes, 
fighting  desperately  hand  to  hand 
with  bayonet  thrust,  and  even  with 
the  deadly  stab  of  their  long  knives  ; 
but  at  length  some  squadrons  of  Lan- 
cers made  their  way  through  the 
rough  stones,  and  piked  them  without 
mercy.  About  half  their  number, 
mostly  wounded,  made  their  way 
back  into  the  Christino lines,  and  hav- 
ing lighted  fires,  proceeded  with  perfect 
unconcern  to  cook  their  dinners. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Christino 
troops  held  the  broad  elevated  plat- 
form at  the  foot  of  the  Stony  Hill 
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To  the  right,  between  this  high 
ground  and  the  river  Urumea,  the 
English  brigade  of  the  Legion  held 
the  valley.  At  the  extreme  advance, 
by  the  bank  of  the  stream,  on  a  rising 
ground,  there  stood  a  small  cottage, 
surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall,  en- 
closing the  little  orchard;  a  hand- 
ful of  men  of  a  London  regiment, 
commanded  by  my  late  patient,  were 
thrown  into  it,  with  orders  to  defend 
it  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  to 
make  good  their  retreat,  should  they 
see  that  the  army  found  it  necessary 
to  retire.  I  was  sent  with  this  smail 
detachment  to  assist  the  wounded. 
Our  position  was  completely  isolated 
from  all  communication  with  the  main 
body,  but  to  the  left  rear  our  flank 
was  protected  by  a  thickly  wooded 
conical  hill,  held  by  half  a  battalion 
of  the  second  Spanish  light  infantry  \ 
to  the  left  rear  of  that  again,  was  the 
broad  platform,  where  our  main  force 
lay ;  from  this  elevation  a  threatening 
row  of  guns  looked  out  upon  the  coni- 
cal hill,  extending  their  protection 
over  its  defenders.  As  long  as  this. 
connecting  position  between  us  and 
the  platform  was  held,  we  Avere  safe, 
for  the  Urumea  covered  our  right 
flank,  but  the  force  appointed  for  this 
duty  was  under  the  command  of  the 
sulUm  and  treacherous  captain  of  car- 
bineers. During  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  while  the  strife  was  raging  upon 
the  hill  of  San  Geronimo,  we  were  in 
comparative  quiet,  only  intent  upon, 
holding  our  ground,  while,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  daring  skirmishers, 
every  now  and  then  rebuked  by  th& 
artillery  on  the  platform,  the  enemy 
offered  us  no  annoyance. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  all  our  repeated  attacks  upon  the 
Stony  Hill  on  the  left  had  plainly 
failed,  and  it  became  evident  that 
some  other  means  must  be  found  of 
forcing  our  way  to  the  great  French 
road,  our  chiefs  began  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  the  extreme  left, 
narrowing  their  front  preparatory  to 
returning  within  the  lines  for  the 
night.  These  movements  released 
the  stout  defenders  of  San  Gerouimor 
and  flushed  with  their  success,  but 
unwearied  by  their  labours,  they 
passed  rapidly  along  the  slope  of  the 
valleys  in  front  of  the  platform,  from 
left  to  right ;  sheltered  from  the  fire 
of  our  artillery  by  the  shade  of  the 
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thick  woods,  they  formed  their  co- 
lumns for  a  desperate  attack  upon  our 
extreme  right — the  cottage  where  I 
was,  and  the  conical  hill,  upon  the 
possession  of  which  our  safety  de- 
pended. While  these  new  disposi- 
tions were  being  made,  the  firing 
almost  ceased  along  the  whole  line. 
We  guessed  pretty  well  what  was 
coming,  and  prepared  as  best  we 
might  for  the  approaching  storm. 

Presently  thousands  of  bayonets 
glittered  in  the  bright  sun -light  among 
the  trees  in  our  front ;  the  heads  of 
three  heavy  columns  issued  from  the 
wood  and  pushed  across  the  valley 
against  our  positions.  The  main 
force  assailed  the  platform,  but  could 
make  no  head  against  the  fire  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  masses  of  troops 
defending  it  ;  another  body  of  some 
strength  rushed  up  to  our  cottage 
stronghold,  swarmed  round  it,  and 
poured  a  deafening  roar  of  musketry 
upon  the  doors  and  windows ;  we  were 
instantly  driven  from  the  orchard  to 
the  shelter  of  the  dwelling,  but  there 
we  held  our  own,  and  the  stout 
Londoners  dealt  death  among  the 
foe.  Several  men  had  been  killed, 
and  some  badly  wounded,  while  re- 
treating from  the  orchard  into  the 
cottage,  so  my  hands  were  full.  I  did 
my  utmost,  but  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  work  of  destruction.  The 
fire  waxed  heavier ;  the  Carlists, 
though  suffering  severely,  pressed 
closer  and  closer  round  us,  animated 
with  the  hope  that  we  might  fall  into 
their  hands ;  but  the  conical  hill  is 
not  yet  assailed,  and  till  it  is  lost  our 
retreat  is  safe.  The  third  attacking 
column  has  disappeared  in  a  ravine 
to  our  left.  Where  will  that  storm 
burst?  See,  there  they  are!  now 
they  rise  up  from  the  deep  hollo w — 
the  glittering  bayonets  and  the  ter- 
rible "  white  caps  ;"  and  now  with  a 
fierce  shout,  louder  than  the  roar  of  the 
battle,  they  dash  against  the  conical 
hill.  We  see  no  more ;  the  thick 
woods  conceal  alike  our  friends  and  foes. 

My  late  patient,  the  commander  of 
our  little  garrison,  had  been  already 
wounded  in  the  head,  but  refused  my 
aid  with  horrid  oaths.  A  torn  hand- 
kerchief was  wrapped  round  his  tem- 
ples, his  face  and  long  grizzled  beard 
were  stained  with  blood,  begrimed 
with  smoke  and  dust ;  he  had  seized 
the  musquet  and  ammunition  of  a 
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fallen  soldier,  and  fearless  of  the  deadly 
hail  of  bullets,  stood  upright  before  a 
window  firing  with  quick  precision, 
then  rapidly  reloading.  Nevertheless, 
every  now  and  then,  he  cast  an  anxious 
look  beyond,  to  see  how  fared  the 
strife  upon  the  all-important  hill. 

And  now  the  roar  of  musketry  is 
heard  among  the  trees,  and  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke  hangs  over  the  scene 
of  the  struggle,  concealing  the  fortunes 
of  the  fight.  But  see  !  From  the  back 
of  the  hill  furthest  from  the  enemy,  a 
tall  man,  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer, 
hastens  stealthily  away ;  he  crosses 
towards  the  river  close  to  the  cottage  ; 
though  hidden  by  a  bank  from  the 
Carlists,  we  see  him  plainly  from  tho 
upper  windows;  his  object  is  probably 
to  escape  unobserved  down  by  the 
stream  into  the  lines.  He  has  thrown 
away  his  sword,  his  eyes  are  blood- 
shot, his  face  pale  with  deadly  fear, 
and  wild  with  terror.  We  look  again : 
eternal  infamy !  it  is  the  captaiti 
of  carbineers.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  defenders  of  the  hill,  de- 
serted by  their  leader  and  pressed  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  Carlists,  gave 
ground,  broke,  and  fled  along  the 
valley.  "  That  accursed  coward  has 
betrayed  us,"  shouted  our  comman- 
der, fiercely.  "  But  he  shall  not  escape 

us,  by -."    As  he  spoke  he  aimed 

at  the  fugitive  and  pulled  the  trigger, 
but  before  he  finished  the  sentence, 
I  heard  a  dull,  heavy  splash,  as  of  a 
weight  falling  upon  water ;  the  mus- 
ket dropped  from  his  grasp,  he  threw 
his  long  sinewy  arms  up  over  his  head, 
and  fell  back  without  a  groan.  A 
bullet  had  gone  through  his  brain ; 
meanwhile  the  object  of  his  wrath  ran 
rapidly  past  and  gained  the  sheltering 
underwood  by  the  stream  in  safety. 
.  Our  soldiers,  instead  of  being  daunted 
by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  were 
inspired  with  the  energy  of  despair. 
They  knew  they  might  not  hope  for 
mercy  from  their  fierce  assailants,  and 
determined  to  struggle  to  the  last. 
All  retreat  was  cut  off,  but  as  long  as 
their  ammunition  lasted  they  could 
keep  at  bay.  This,  however,  began 
soon  to  fail.  They  rifled  the  pouches 
of  their  dead  comrades,  and  still, 
though  almost  against  hope,  bravely 
held  on  the  fight. 

The  Carlists  upon  the  conical  hill 
were  now  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the 
guns  of  the  platform,  and  though  in  a 
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great  degree  sheltered  by  the  trees, 
they  suffered  severely.  The  Chris- 
tino  forces  were,  however,  being 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  chances  of  our  perilous 
situation  being  observed  by  our  Mends, 
became  momentarily  less  ;  a  vigorous 
rush  upon  the  conical  hill  to  gain  pos- 
session of  it,  even  for  a  few  minutes, 
might  enable  us  to  extricate  ourselves, 
but  in  the  roar  and  confusion  of  the 
battle  our  little  band  was  forgotten  by 
the  Spanish  force,  left  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  —  forgotten 
by  all  but  one,— th^  gallant  young 
cadet,  my  generous  Mend.  He 
knew  that  I  was  in  the  beleaguered 
cottage,  disgracefully  left  to  its  fate 
by  a  portion  of  his  own  regiment ;  he 
saw  that  we  still  held  out,— that  there 
was  hope  that  we  might  yet  be  saved. 
He  hastened  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  his  corps,  told  of  our  perilous  situa- 
tion, and  pointed  out  the  means  of 
extricating  us.  The  orders  were,  that 
this  regiment, — the  second  light  in- 
fantry, should  check  the  Carlist  ad- 
vance, till  the  main  body  of  the 
Christines  had  fallen  back  upon  the 
positions  taken  in  the  morning.  The 
generous  boy  who  had  gained  a  hear- 
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ing  by  his  gallant  conduct  through  the 
day,  urged  his  cause  so  earnestly, 
at  last  it  won  attention ;  he  pointed 
out  how  the  recovery  of  the  conical 
hill  would  effectually  secure  the  retire- 
ment of  the  troops  from  annoyance,  and 
that  they  would  have  the  glory  of 
saving  the  detachment  of  the  Legion 
from  destruction.  The  colonel,  a  gal- 
lant old  soldier,  himself  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  leant  no  unwilling  ear,  and  the 
regiment  received  the  order  to  advance. 
Meanwhile,  we  saw  with  bitter  sor- 
row battalion  after  battalion  with- 
drawing from  the  platform,  and  the 
Carlist  reserves  advancing  down  the 
valley  in  our  front  to  press  on  the  re- 
tiring army.  But  when  we  had 
almost  ceased  to  hope,  a  dark  green 
column  emerged  from  the  woods  in 
our  rear  by  the  water  side,  and  in 
serried  ranks,  with  steady  step, 
marched  straight  upon  the  fatal  hill. 
It  dashes  aside  the  opposing  crowds 
of  white-capped  skirmishers  like  foam 
from  a  ship's  prow  ;  it  gains  the  slope 
and  nears  the  wooded  brow,  still, 
with  unfaltering  courage,  pressing  on, 
though  men  are  struck  down  at  every 
step.  They  are  now  close  at  hand ; 


we  feel  their  aid;  our  assailants 
slacken  their  fire,  and  give  way  ;  the 
path  is  nearly  clear  :  when  the  hill  is 
won  we  are  saved.  We  can  now 
plainly  distinguish  our  deliverers  — 
the  Second  Light  Infantry,  and  in 
front  of  the  leading  rank  the  gallant 
cadet  toils  up  the  bloody  hill.  A 
crashing  volley  staggers  the  advanc- 
ing files  ;  but  the  youth  cheers  them 
on — one  effort  more.  Hurrah,  brave 
boy  !  hurrah  for  the  honour  of  Castile ! 
They  follow  him  again ;  the  brow  is 
gained,  they  plunge  into  the  wood: 
another  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the 
Carlists  are  driven  from  the  hill. 

We  seized  the  golden  opportunity, 
and  bearing  with  us  those  of  the 
wounded  who  survived,  made  good 
our  retreat.  The  few  still  capable 
of  any  exertion  joined  our  brave  de- 
liverers, and  retired  slowly  with  them, 
but  the  Carlists  pressed  upon  us  no 
more  that  night. 

The  evening  was  falling  fast,  and 
the  long  shadows  of  the  mountains 
covered  the  field  of~blood,  when  I  sat 
down  at  the  advanced  post  of  our  lines 
to  await  the  returning  column  and 
meet  the  gallant  boy,  our  deliverer 
from  the  merciless  enemy.  They 
marched  slowly  up  along  the  road  ;. 


that  for  many  wounded  men,  borne  on 
stretchers,  or  supported  by  their  com- 
panions, encumbered  their  movements. 
Then,  as  company  after  company  filed 
past,  I  looked  with  anxious  straining 
eyes  for  my  dear  young  friend.  But 
he  came  not.  Even  in  the  pride  of 
their  brave  deed  the  soldiers  seemed 
dull  and  sorrowful  without  his  airy 
step  and  gallant  bearing  to  cheer 
them  on.  Last  in  the  ranks  came  a 
tall  bearded  grenadier,  carrying  some- 
thing in  his  arms — something  very 
light,  but  borne  with  tender  care.  It 
was  the  young  cadet.  His  eyes  were 
closed  ;  his  face  wore  a  smile  of  inef- 
fable sweetness,  but  was  white  as 
marble,  and,  like  the  smile  on  the  fea- 
tures of  a  marble  statue,  there  may 
be  never  again  a  change  ;  for  the  fair 
child  was  dead. 

The  Captain  of  the  ship  had  joined 
our  group  some  time  before,  and  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  story.  When  it  came  to  this 
point,  he  cried  out  somewhat  impa- 
tiently, "  Hillo,  Doctor !  if  you  have 
nothing  pleasanter  to  tell  us,  the 
sooner  we  turn  in  the  better." 
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MASTY  of  our  readers,  unacquainted 
with  his  writings,  will  remember  the 
name  of  the  gentle  prelate  and  re- 
nowned rhetorician  who  delivered  the 
funeral  oration  of  the  great  TURENNE, 
accomplishing  the  mournful  but 
glorious  task  with  such  eloquence  and 
grace  that  the  composition  constitutes 
his  chief  claim  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  We  should  say,  perhaps, 
that  it  did  constitute  his  principal 
hold  upon  the  world's  memory,  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1844,  date  of  ex- 
humation of  a  work  likely  to  command 
readers  longer  than  his  Oraisons  Fune- 
bres,  or,  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
ten  serious  volumes  published  under  the 
incorrect  title  of  (Euvres  Completes. 
We  can  imagine  the  astonishment  of 
an  erudite  book-worm,  suddenly  en- 
countering, when  winding  his  way 
through  dusty  folios  and  antique 
black  letter,  a  sprightly  and  gallant 
narrative,  sparkling  with  graceful 
sallies  and  with  anecdotes  and  allu- 
sions a  la  Grammont ;  and  finding 
himself  compelled,  by  evidence  inter- 
nal and  collateral,  to  accept  the  mun- 
dane manuscript  as  the  work  of  a 
grave  and  pious  father  of  the  church. 
A  courtly  chronicle,  in  tone  fringing 
on  the  frivolous,  and  often  more  re- 
markable for  piquancy  of  subject  than 
for  strict  propriety  of  tone,  suddenly 
dragged  from  the  cobwebbed  obscurity 
of  an  ancient  escritoire  and  put  abroad 
as  the  production  of  a  South,  a  Til- 
lotson,  or  a  Blair,  would  astound  the 
public,  and  find  many  to  doubt  its 
authenticity.  In  bringing  forward 
the  earliest  work  of  the  amiable  bishop 
of  Nismes,  the  librarian  of  the  town 
of  Clermont  had  no  such  scepticism 
to  contend  against.  Moreover,  he 
had  arguments  and  proofs  at  hand 
sufficient  to  confound  and  convince 


the  most  incredulous.  True,  there 
was  vast  difference  intone  and 'sub- 
ject between  the  literary  pastime  of 
the  Abbe,  and  the  results  of  the  grave 
studies  and  oratorical  talents  of  the 
reverend  churchman  and  renowned 
preacher ;  but  affinities  of  style  were 
detectible  by  the  skilful,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  there  had  crept  out,  at 
sundry  periods  of  the  present  century, 
certain  letters  of  Flechier f — letters 
not  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
"complete  editions"  of  his  works  — 
whose  strain  of  graceful  levity  and 
exaggerated  gallantry  indicated  a 
talent  distinct  from  that  to  which  he 
owes  a  fame  now  daily  diminishing ; 
and  prepared  the  few  whose  notice 
they  attracted  for  a  transition  from 
grave  didactics  and  inflated  declama- 
tion to  lively  badinage  and  debonair 
narrative.  The  masses  knew  little 
about  the  matter,  and  cared  less. 
Latin  verses,  complimentary  dis- 
courses, and  funeral  orations,  dating 
from  a  century  and  a  half  back,  and 
relating  to  persons  and  events  great 
and  brilliant,  it  is  true,  but  now  seen 
dim  and  distant  through  the  long  vista 
of  years,  are  not  the  class  of  literature 
to  compel  much  attention  in  this 
practical  and  progressive  age.  As 
a  constructor  of  French  prose,  Flechier 
is  unquestionably  entitled  to  honour- 
able mention.  If  his  claims  to  origi- 
nality of  genius  were  small,  he  at 
least  was  an  elegant  rhetorician  and 
a  delicate  and  polished  writer,  to 
whom  the  French  language  is  under 
obligations.  As  a  man  of  letters,  he 
formed  an  important  link  between  the 
school  of  Louis  XIII.  and  that  of  the 
Grand  Monarque ;  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  appreciate  grace  of  diction,  and 
to  attempt  the  elevation  and  correc- 
tion of  a  spurious  style.  His  florid 


*  Memoir es  de  Flechier  surles  Grands-Jours  temts  a  Clermont,  en  1665-66  :  publics 
par  B.  Gonod,  Bibliothecaire  de  la  Ville  de  Clermont.  Paris  1844. 

t  These  letters  were  addressed  to  a  young  Norman  Lady,  Mademoiselle  Anne  de 
Lavigne,  who  wrote  sonnets  in  the  Scudery  style,  and  with  whom  Fiddlier  kept  up  a 
gallant  and  high-flown  correspondence  in  mingled  prose  and  verse.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  the  liaison  was  an  innocent  one ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  caused  no 
scandal  at  the  time.  Most  of  the  letters  bear  date  three  or  four  years  subsequently 
to  the  Grands-Jours. 
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eloquence,  however,  not  unfrequcntly 
wearies  by  its  stilted  pomposity,  and, 
save  by  a  few  scholars  and  literati, 
his  works  are  rather  respected  than 
liked,  more  often  praised  than  read. 
He  wrote  for  the  century,  not  for  all 
time.  And  his  books,  if  still  oc- 
casionally referred  to,  each  day  drew 
nearer  to  oblivion,  when  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Memoires  sur  les  Grands- 
Jours  tenus  a  Clermont  came  oppor- 
tunely to  refresh  his  fading  bays, 
the  lease  of  celebrity  secured  by  ten 
studied  and  ponderous  tomes,  exhaling 
strong  odour  of  midnight  oil,  had 
nearly  expired,  when  it  was  renewed 
by  a  single  volume,  written  with 
flowing  pen  and  careless  grace,  but 
overlooked  and  underrated  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

Although  scarcely  essential  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  book  before 
us,  we  shall  cursorily  sketch  the  career 
of  Esprit  Flechier,  esteemed  one  of 
the  ablest  of  French  pulpit  orators, — 
one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  and  vir- 
tuous of  French  prelates.  Born  in 
1632,  in  the  county  of  Avignon,  he 
early  assumed  the  sacerdotal  garb, 
and  obtained  occupation  as  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  At  the  age  of  eight-and- 
twenty,  business  resulting  from  the 
death  of  a  relation  having  taken  him 
to  Paris,  he  conceived  an  affection 
for  that  capital  and  remained  there. 
Having  no  fortune  of  his  own,  he  was 
fain  to  earn  a  modest  subsistence  by 
teaching  the  catechism  to  parish  chil- 
dren. Already,  when  professing 
rhetoric  at  Narbonne,  he  had  given 
indication  of  the  oratorical  talents  that 
were  subsequently  to  procure  him 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  church, 
the  favour  of  a  great  king,  and  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  Sevigne. 
At  Paris  he  busied  himself  with  the 
composition  of  Latin  verses,  for  which 
he  had  a  remarkable  talent,  and  cele- 
brated in  graceful  hexameters  the 
successes  and  virtues  of  ministers, 
princes,  and  kings.  The  peace  con- 
cluded with  Spain  by  Mazarine,  the 
future  prospects  of  the  dauphin  of 
France,  the  splendid  tournament  held 
by  the  youthful  Louis,  in  turn  afforded 
subjects  for  the  display  of  his  elegant 
Latinity.  Flechier  had  the  true 
instinct  of  the  courtier,  exempt  from 
fawning  sycophancy,  and  tempered 
by  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  profession. 
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And  when  he  condescended  to  flatter, 
it  was  with  delicacy  and  adroitness. 
Ambitious  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Montausier,  he  knew  how  to 
obtain  it  by  a  judicious  independence 
of  tone  and  deportment,  more  pleasing 
to  that  nobleman  than  the  most  insi- 
nuating flattery.  A  constant  guest 
in  the  Salon  Rambouillet,  he  made 
good  his  place  amongst  the  wits  fre- 
quenting it,  and  when  its  presiding 
genius  expired,  it  fell  to  him  to  speak 
its  funeral  oration.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  his  fame.  From 
the  hour  of  that  brilliant  harangue, 
his  progress  was  rapid  to  the  pinnacle 
of  royal  favour  and  priestly  dignity. 
Unanimously  elected  member  of  the 
academy,  he  became  almoner  to  the 
dauphiness,  and  was  long  thefavourite 
court  preacher,  petted  by  the  king  and 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon.  His 
nomination  as  bishop  was  delayed 
longer  than  the  high  favour  he  enjoyed 
seemed  to  justify.  At  last,  in  1685, 
he  received  his  appointment  to  the 
see  of  Lavaur.  The  words  with  which 
Louis  XIV.  accompanied  it,  were 
characteristic  of  the  selfish  and  smooth- 
spoken sovereign.  "  Be  not  surprised 
at  my  tardiness  in  rewarding  your 
great  merits;  I  could  not  sooner 
resolve  to  resign  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing you."  His  promotion  to  the 
bishopric  of  Nismes  followed  two  years 
later,  and  there  he  founded  the 
academy,  and  abode  in  the  constant 
practice  of  all  Christian  virtues,  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1710, 
five  years  sooner  than  that  of  his  royal 
patron  and  admirer.  This  provincial 
residence  could  hardly  have  been  a 
matter  of  inclination  to  one  who  had 
so  long  basked  in  the  warm  sunshine 
of  court  favour.  But  the  self-imposed 
duty  was  well  and  cheerfully  per- 
formed. And  we  find  the  mild  and  un- 
ambitious churchman,  deprecating  the 
benefits  showered  on  him  by  the  king. 
"It  is  a  great  proof  of  your  goodness," 
he  wrote  to  Louis,  when  appointed  to 
the  rich  and  important  see  of  Nismes, 
"  that  you  leave  me  nothing  to  ask  but 
a  diminution  of  your  favours."  Strict 
in  his  own  religious  tenets,  he  was 
tolerant  of  those  of  others,  and  more 
than  once,  during  the  cruel  persecu- 
tions of  the  Huguenots,  his  sacerdotal 
mantle  was  extended  to  shield  the 
unhappy  fanatics  from  the  raging 
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sabres  of  their  pitiless  foes.  "  He 
died,"  says  St  Simon,  "  distinguished 
for  his  learning,  his  works,  his  morals, 
and  for  a  truly  episcopal  life.  Al- 
though very  old,  he  was  much  regret- 
ted and  mourned  throughout  all  Lan- 
guedoc." 

It  is  pleasing  to  trace  so  virtuous  a 
career,  its  just  reward  and  peaceful 
termination ;  otherwise  we  might  have 
been  contented  to  refer  to  the  period 
when  Flechier  was  tutor  to  the  son  of 
M.  Lefevre  de  Caumartin,  one  of  the 
king's  council,  master  of  requests,  and 
bearer  of  the  royal  seals  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Grands- Jours.  The  future 
bishop  had  been  at  Paris  about  two 
years,  when  he  accepted  this  tutor- 
ship. Four  years  more  elapsed  ;  he 
was  in  priest's  orders,  and  already  had 
some  reputation  as  a  preacher,  when 
he  accompanied  M.  de  Caumartin  to 
Clermont.  It  was  in  1665,  and  Louis 
XIV.  had  convoked  the  exceptional 
court  occasionally  held  in  the  distant 
provinces  of  France,  and  known  as 
the  Grands-Jours.  u  This  word," 
says  M.  Gonod,  in  his  introduction  to 
Flechier's  volume,  "  which  excited, 
scarcely  two  centuries  ago,  such  great 
expectations,  so  many  hopes  and 
fears,  is  almost  unknown  at  the  pre- 
sent day;  and  one  meets  with  many 
persons,  otherwise  well  informed, 
who  inquire  '  what  the  Grands-Jours 
were  ? '  They  were  extraordinary 
assizes,  held  by  judges  chosen  and 
deputed  by  the  king.  These  judges, 
selected  from  the  parliament,  were 
sent  with  very  extensive  powers,  to 
decide  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  that 
might  be  brought  before  them,  and 
their  decisions  were  without  appeal. 
They  inherited  the  duties  of  those 
commissioners,  called  missi  dominiti, 
whom  our  kings  of  the  first  and  second 
dynasties  sent  into  the  provinces  to 
take  information  of  the  conduct  of 
dukes  and  counts,  and  to  reform  the 
abuses  that  crept  into  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  and  of  the 
finances.  The  rare  occurrence  of 
these  assizes,  and  the  pomp  of  the 
judges,  contributed  to  render  them 
imposing  and  solemn,  and  obtained 
for  them  from  the  people  the  name  of 
Grands- Jours.  They  were  held  but 
seven  times  in  Auvergne,"  (the  dates 
follow,  commencing  1454  ;)  "  and  of 
those  seven  sittings,  the  most  remark- 
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able  for  duration,  for  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  trials,  for  the  qua- 
lity of  the  persons  figuring  in  them, 
and  for  their  result,  are,  without  the 
slightest  question,  those  of  1665-6. 
They  lasted  more  than  four  months, 
from  the  26th  September  to  the  30th 
January.  More  than  twelve  thou- 
sand complaints  were  brought  before 
them,  and  a  multitude  of  cases,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  were  decided. 
And,  amongst  the  latter,  whom  do 
we  see  upon  the  bench  of  the  accused? 
The  most  considerable  persons,  by 
birth,  rank,  and  fortune,  of  Auvergne 
and  the  circumjacent  provinces,  judgesr 
and  even  priests !  "  Here  we  find  the 
true  reason  why  Flechier's  interesting 
memoirs  of  this  important  session 
have  so  long  remained  imprinted, 
almost  unknown.  It  were  idle  to 
assert  that  want  of  merit  caused 
them  to  be  omitted,  or  at  best  passed 
over  with  a  cursory  notice,  by  collec- 
tors and  commentators  of  Fle"chier's 
writings.  We  have  already  intimated, 
and  shall  presently  prove,  that,  both 
as  a  literary  composition,  and  as  a 
chronicle  of  the  manners  of  the  timesr 
this  long-neglected  volume  is  of  great 
merit  and  interest.  And  had  these 
been  less,  this  was  still  hardly  a  reason 
for  grudging  the  honours  and  advan- 
tages of  type  to  a  single  volume  of 
no  very  great  length,  at  the  cost  of 
the  integrity  of  its  author's  works. . 
If  not  included  in  any  of  the  partial 
editions  of  the  bishop's  writings,  or 
printed  with  his  posthumous  works 
at  Paris  in  1712,  a  nook  might  surely 
have  been  reserved  for  it  in  the  Abbe* 
Ducreux's  complete  edition,  or  in  the 
less  estimable  one  of  Fabre  de  Nar- 
bonne.  But  no — such  favour  was  not 
•afforded.  M.  Fabre  dismisses  it  with 
a  curt  and  flippant  notice,  and  Du- 
creux  confines  himself  to  a  careless 
abstract,  inserted  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  his  edition,  as  a  sort  of  sop  to  cer- 
tain persons  who,  having  obtained 
access  to  the  manuscript,  were  suffi- 
ciently judicious  to  hold  it  in  high 
estimation.  The  Abbe  alleged  as  his 
reason,  that  he  thought  little  of  the 
style,  which  he  considered  strange 
and  negligent.  We  will  not  do  him 
the  nnkindness  to  accept  this  as  his 
real  opinion.  His  true  motive,  we 
cannot  doubt,  was  more  akin  to  that 
loosely  hinted  at  by  M.  Fabre,  who, 
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as  recently  as  the  year  1828,  intimates 
that  there  might  be  some  "  impru- 
dence" in  raking  up  these  old  stories. 
In  1782  M.  Ducreux  may  have  been 
justified  in  apprehending  detriment  to 
his  interests,  and  perhaps  even  danger 
to  his  personal  liberty,  as  the  possible 
consequence  of  his  giving  too  great 
publicity  to  the  chronicles  of  the 
Grands  -  Jours.  The  Bastille  and 
Lettres-de-  Cachet  were  not  then  the 
mere  empty  sounds  they  were  ren- 
dered, seven  years  later,  by  the 
acts  of  a  furious  mob  and  a  National 
Convention.  There  was  still  "  snug 
lying"  in  the  fortress  of  the  Porte 
St  Antoine,  for  impertinent  scribes 
as  for  suspected  conspirators.  We 
cannot  doubt  that,  by  the  affected 
disparagement  of  Flechier's  book,  the 
Abbe  Ducreux  sought  to  veil  his 
own  timid  or  reasonable  appre- 
hensions, feigning,  like  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  to  despise  what  he  was  unable 
(or  dared  not)  to  make  use  of.  "  This 
narrative,"  says  M.  Gonod,  speaking 
of  the  Memoires,  "  in  which  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  of  the  period  are  sometimes 
painted  in  such  black  colours,  could 
not,  as  will  be  seen  on  perusal,  be 
brought  to  light  in  the  time  of  its 
author.  More  than  a  century  later, 
the  Abbe  Ducreux  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  print  it  in  a  complete 
form.  '  What  interest,'  he  says, 
4  could  the  reader  find  in  the  recital 
of  those  old  stories,  some  of  revolting 
atrocity,  others  studiously  malicious, 
and  of  depravity  calculated  only  to 
shock  susceptible  imaginations  and 
generous  hearts  ?  The  history  of  crime 
is  already  too  vast  and  too.  well 
known ;  it  is  that  of  virtue,  and  of 
actions  honourable  to  humanity,  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  preserve  and 
disseminate.'  Admitting  this  prin- 
ciple," M.  Gonod  very  justly  remarks, 
"the  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
pass  a  spunge  over  history ;  and  the 
virtuous  Abb^  forgot  that  nothing  is 
more  adapted  to  inspire  horror  of 
crime  than  the  contemplation  of  its 
hideous  face,  and  of  the  penalties  that 
follow  in  its  train.  On  the  other 
hand"— and  here  we  have  the  true 
reason— "the  Abbe  Ducreux  feared  to 
retrace  these  facts  at  a  time  when 
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the  descendants  of  the  men  most  com- 
promised in  those  terrible  trials  held 
the  first  places  in  the  church,  the 
magistracy,  and  the  army:  it  would 
have  been  wounding  lliem,  he  says, 
without  utility  to  the  public."  Nearly 
sixty  years  later,  M.  Fabre  de  Nar- 
bonne  allows  himself  to  be  fettered  by 
similar  unwillingness  to  offend  the 
posterity  of  the  noble  and  reverend 
criminals  of  1666 ;  for  thus  only  can 
be  explained  his  intimation  of  the 
possible  imprudence  of  reviving  those 
judicial  records.  In  1844,  the  libra- 
rian of  Clermont  writes  thus  :  "  This 
reason"  —  he  refers  to  that  alleged 
by  Ducreux — "  which  I  respect  and 
approve,  is  extinct  for  us.  Of  all 
those  families,  two  only,  I  think,  are 
still  in  existence  ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  present  representatives  of  those 
once  odious  names  are  personally 
known  in  too  honourable  a  manner  to 
have  to  dread  from  Flechier's  narra- 
tive any  lesion  to  their  honour.  I 
must  add,  moreover,  that  with  respect 
to  one,  every  thing  has  been  long 
since  published  by  Legrand  d'Aussy, 
Taillandier;*  and  that  the  other  has 
received  communication  from  me  of 
all  relating  to  his  family,  and  sees  no 
objection  to  its  publication."  From 
this  paragraph  it  is  manifest,  that 
M.  Gonod  was  not  quite  at  his  ease 
as  to  the  effect  of  his  publication. 
He  thinks  one  thing,  believes  another, 
assumes  altogether  a  doubting  and 
deprecatory  tone,  defending  himself 
before  attack.  The  worthy  bibliophi- 
list  and  editor  was  evidently  in  some 
slight  trepidation  as  to  the  reception 
of  his  literary  foster-child  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  dissolute  and  tyran- 
nical nobility  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Grands-Jours.  His 
apprehensions  were  not  unfounded. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand 
what  could  be  risked  and  who  offend- 
ed by  the  resuscitation  —  after  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  when 
French  institutions  and  society  had 
been  so  completely  turned  upside 
down  by  successive  revolutions— of 
these  antiquated  details  of  feudal  op- 
pression, priestly  immorality,  and 
magisterial  corruption.  It  argues 
singular  tenuity  of  epidermis  on  the 
part  of  French  gentildtres  of  the  nine- 


*   Voyage  en  Autergre,  and  Resume  dc  I'Histoire  tf  Auvergne. 
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teenth  century,  that  they  cannot  bear 
to  hear  how  their  great  grandfather, 
seven  or  eight  times  removed,  op- 
pressed his  vassals  by  enforcing 
odious  privileges,  hung  up  his  lady's 
page  by  the  heels  till  death  ensued, 
poisoned  his  wife,  or  confined  a  serf  * 
in  a  damp  closet  where  he  could 
neither  sit  nor  stand,  and  where  his 
face  lost  its  form  and  his  garments  ac- 
quired a  coat  of  mildew.  Why  the 
disclosure  of  these  crimes — atrocious 
though  they  are,  and  characteristic 
of  a  barbarous  state  of  society — should 
disturb  the  repose  or  cloud  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  far-removed  poste- 
rity of  the  feudal  tyrants  who  com- 
mitted them,  is  no  easy  question  to  an- 
swer. Are  these  susceptible  descend- 
ants apprehensive  lest  the  crimes  of  the 
French  aristocracy,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  should  acquire  a  peculiarly  swart 
hue,  in  the  eyes  of  existing  genera- 
tions, by  contrast  with  the  immacu- 
late purity  of  corresponding  classes  in 
the  nineteenth  century?  The  mis- 
deeds of  a  Senegas  and  a  Montvallat, 
extenuated  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  by  a  ruder  state  of  society 
and  greater  laxity  of  morals,  might 
well  be  forgotten  in  the  infamy  of  a 
Praslin  and  a  Teste.  Whatever  the 
reason,  however,  the  fact  is  that  the 
publication  of  the  Grands- Jours  was 
viewed  with  displeasure  by  various 
Auvergnat  families.  The  edition  con- 
sisted, we  believe,  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  copies,  of  which  the  public 
bought  a  portion,  and  the  remainder 
were  purchased  and  destroyed  by 
those  whom  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume oifended.  The  book  is  now  un- 
obtainable ;  and  there  appears  little 


probability  of  a  reprint  in  France. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  Brussels  publishers — 
whom  no  trashy  French  novel  can 
escape — have  not  laid  their  piratical 
claws  upon  a  book  of  such  attractive 
interest. 

Written  during  the  four  months 
that  Fle'chier  passed  at  Clermont  as 
one  of  the  household  of  M.  de  Cau- 
martin,  the  Memoires  are  intended  less 
as  an  historical  record  of  the  assizes 
than  as  a  general  diary  of  all  the 
amiable  Abbe  saw,  heard,  and  collected 
during  his  stay  in  Auvergne.  Their 
nature  scarcely  admitting  publication 
during  the  author's  lifetime,  we  must 
consider  their  composition  to  have 
been  a  pastime,  a  manner  of  dispel- 
ling the  tedium  of  long  mornings  in 
a  provincial  town.  "  Assuredly,"  a 
clever  French  critic  has  said,  "no 
author  ever  wrote  for  himself  alone ; 
in  literature,  as  on  the  stage,  mono- 
logues are  purely  conventional;  in 
reality,  one  speaks  to  the  public  with- 
out seeming  so  to  do."  If  ever  there 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule,  it  was 
in  the  case  of  Flechier.  During  the 
Grands-  Jours,  Clermout,  crowded  with 
functionaries  and  their  families,  with 
plaintiffs,  defendants,  and  witnesses, 
from  every  part  of  the  extensive  dis- 
trict f  over  which  the  court  had  juris- 
diction, was  a  grand  focus  of  gossip  and 
scandal ;  and  by  this,  Flechier,  as  one 
of  the  household  of  so  important  a 
person  as  M.  de  Caumartin,  was  in 
the  best  possible  position  to  benefit. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  a 
desire  to  retain  the  many  pungent 
anecdotes  that  reached  his  ear,  and 
also  the  more  important  and  striking 


*  From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  no  serfs  in  Auvergne,  as  is 
shown  by  the  municipal  law  of  1510;  "  Toutes  personnes  estans  ct  demeurans  au  diet 
pays  sont  francs  et  de  franclie  condition"  All  persons  being  and  dwelling  in  the 
said  country  are  free  and  of  free  condition.  Nevertheless,  there  were  still  "  htritai- 
yes  tenus  a  condition  de  mainmorte" — (Coutume,  titre  xxvii.  art.  1.)  But  on  the  con- 
fines of  Auvergue,  in  the  Pays  de  Combrailles,  there  were  persons  "de  serve  condition, 
de  mainmorte  et  de  suyte; "  ibid.  art.  2,  which  means  that  the  servitude  of  those  per- 
sons was  attached  to  their  flesh  and  bone;  that  it  followed  them  every  where,  even 
when  they  abandoned  their  inheritance  and  fled  the  country.  One  is  glad  to  hear 
Fle'chier  and  Talon  stigmatising,  in  the  names  of  religion  and  humanity,  those  ini- 
<juitous  rights,  which  subsisted  more  than  a  century  after  them.  Personal  servitude 
•was  abolished  only  by  an  edict  of  August  1779;  for  which  Louis  XVI.  and  his  min- 
ister Necker  are  to  be  thanked.  It  took  ten  more  years  and  the  revolution  of  1789 
to  do  away  with  real  servitude,  which  was  general  in  France. — Memoires,^.  112. 

•f  This  included  Upper  and  Lower  Auvergne,  the  Bourbonnais,  the  Nivernais,  the 
Forez,  the  Beaujolais,  the  Lyonnais,  the  Pays  de  Combrailles,  Berry,  and  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Marche. — Vide  Memoires,  Introduction,  xvi. 
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of  the  proceedings  before  the  court, 
stimulated  him  to  indite  the  four  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  folio  pages  of  manu- 
script now  printed,  with  introduction, 
notes,  and  appendix,  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  four  hundred  and  sixty.  He 
may  have  anticipated  lively  gratifica- 
tion in  refreshing  his  memory,  at  some 
later  and  more  tranquil  period  of  his  life, 
by  a  reference  to  the  annals  of  those 
gay  and  bustling  days.  He  may  have 
had  in  view  the  delectation  of  the 
witty  Parisian  eofenesby  whom  he  was 
already  held  in  high  and  well-merited 
esteem.  And  the  modest  preceptor, 
foreseeing  not,  at  that  early  period  of 
his  career,  the  eminence  he  was  des- 
tined to  attain,  may  have  indulged  in 
pleasing  visions  of  posthumous  fame, 
founded  on  this  graceful  volume  of 
memoirs.  What  we  cannot  suppose 
him  to  have  contemplated,  was  its 
immediate  publication ;  and  to  this  we 
must  attribute  the  capricious  disor- 
der, the  frequent  transitions,  the 
sprightly  naivete  and  piquant  neg- 
ligence of  a  book  written  (as  so 
few  are  '  written)  for  the  author's 
private  gratification,  or  at  most  for 
that  of  a  limited  circle  of  friends. 
With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  work,  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  quote  M.  Gonod.  "Indepen- 
dently," says  that  gentleman,  "  of 
the  curious  facts  it  reveals,  of  the 
manners  (still  too  little  known)  which 
it  retraces,  it  will  be  for  the  intelli- 
gent reader  one  of  the  most  precious 
literary  monuments  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  was  composed  ten  years 
after  Pascal's  '  Provinciales,'  when 
Corneille  had  already  produced  his 
masterpieces,  at  the  moment  thatMo- 
liere  brought  out  his  '  Misanthrope,' 
when  Racine  prepared  his  *  Plaideurs,' 
and  his  '  Britannicus,'  and  Boileau 
published  his  first  satires.  These 
memoirs  add  a  new  gem  to  Fldchier's 
literary  crown,  by  displaying  quali- 
ties not  to  be  traced  in  his  previously- 
published  works.  Here  one  does  not 
find  that  scientific  formality  of  style 
which  procured  him  the  name  of  a 
skilful  artisan  of  words  ;  but  the 
author,  still  young,  and  writing,  as 
we  may  say,  in  play,  or  to  exercise 
his  easy  pen,  lets  the  latter  run 
on  at  random,  whence  often  arises 
a  certain  laisser-aller,  an  apparent 
negligence,  of  which  Lcgrand  d'Aussy, 


who  criticises  it,  felt  neither  the 
charm  nor  the  value.  Had  he  found 
declamation  against  reigning  abuses, 
against  the  nobility,  or  against  what 
he  called  superstition,  he  would  have 
admired  it.  But  the  scholarly  har- 
mony of  the  style,  the  vein  of  subtle 
and  delicate  wit  pervading  the  workr 
have  completely  escaped  him.  Let 
others  having  more  right  to  be 
severe  than  the  author  of  the  '  Voyage 
en  Auvergne,'  point  out  occasional 
prolixity,  romantic  adventures,  di- 
gressions, a  superabundance  of  anti- 
theses; let  them  even  blame  the 
coolness  with  which  Flechier —  in 
times  when  such  circumspection  was. 
necessary  —  relates  horrible  facts. 
I  leave  them  to  play  this  easy 
part,  and  prefer  receding  with  the 
author  to  a  period  whose  private  and 
intimate  customs  are  little  known  to 
me,  observing  with  him  the  follies, 
and  listening  to  the  gossip  of  the  day, 
laughing  with  him,  enjoying  his  gaietyr 
and,  at  the  same  time,  acquiring 
knowledge."  Then  come  a  few 
words  of  compliment  and  gratitude 
to  the  enlightened  minister  (M.  Vil- 
lemain)  who  encouraged  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Memoires.  In  the  main 
we  agree  with  M.  Gonod,  and  are 
much  more  disposed  to  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  charm — scarcely  admitting 
exact  definition — which  we  find  in 
Flechicr's  work,  and  to  cull  the  flow- 
ers of  instruction  and  amusement  so 
liberally  scattered  through  his  pages T 
than  to  sit  down  with  the  dogged 
brow  of  a  hypercritic  to  pick  out 
errors  and  carp  at  deficiencies.  The 
kind-hearted  Abbe,  by  his  decorous 
gaiety,  inoffensive  satire,  and  occa- 
sional tinge  of  tender  melancholy, 
surely  deserves  this  much  forbearance. 
Nor  can  we,  considering  the  unassu- 
ming nature  of  his  work  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, allow  ourselves  to  be  angry 
with  him  for  the  abrupt  flights  and 
transitions  by  which  he  so  frequently 
passes  from  the  annals  of  crime  to  the 
recital  of  follies,  from  the  lady's 
bower  to  the  ensanguined  scaffold, 
from  the  dark  details  of  feudal  oppres- 
sion to  the  trivial  tattle  of  the  town  ; 
careless  in  some  instances  to  termi- 
nate history  or  anecdote,  to  dispel  the 
doubts  and  gratify  the  curiosit}'  of  the 
reader.  Whilst  recognising  the  his- 
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torical  importance  and  interest  of  a 
grave  and  minute  account  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Grands- Jours,  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  our  Abbe  for  not  having 
transmitted  it  to  us,  but  accept  his  he- 
terogeneous tragi-comic  volume  as  a 
graphic  and  amusing  sketch  of  the 
vices,  follies,  and  tone  of  French 
society  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Louis,  surnamed  the  Great. 

At  the  last  stage  before  Clermont, 
the  town  of  Riom,  Flechier  abruptly 
commences  his  narrative.  It  was  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  members 
of  the  tribunal,  who  halted  there  to 
shake  their  feathers  and  prepare 
their  pompous  entry  into  Clermont. 
41  At  Riom,"  says  the  Abbe,  "we 
began  to  take  repose  and  congratulate 
ourselves  on  our  journey.  We  were 
so  well  received  by  the  lieutenant- 
general,  and  were  lodged  in  his  house 
with  so  great  cleanliness  and  even 
magnificence,  that  we  forgot  we  were  out 
of  Paris."  The  hospitable  seneschal, 
moreover,  took  pleasure  in  showing  his 
honourable  guests  all  that  was  re- 
markable in  the  town  and  its  environs, 
especially  a  young  lady  of  great  at- 
tractions, whose  numerous  charms  of 
person  and  mind  made  her  to  be  con- 
sidered in  that  country  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  She  was  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  daughter  of 
a  certain  President  Gabriel  de  Combes, 
and  without  being  .a  perfect  beauty, 
she  was  deemed  irresistible  when' 
desirous  to  please.  The  great 
praises  Flechier  heard  of  her,  raised 
iiis  expectations  to  a  high  pitch,  and 
when  he  saw  her,  he  was  disappointed. 
He  admitted  many  merits,  but  also 
discovered  defects.  A  person  of  qua- 
lity belonging  to  that  country,  and 
whose  name  is  not  given,  combated 
this  depreciatory  opinion,  which  the 
gentle  Abbe  willingly  waived,  merely 
-expressing  surprise  that  a  lady  of 
jsuch  merit  should  have  passed  her 
twentieth  year  without  making  some 
great  marriage.  The  worthy  country 
gentleman,  his  interlocutor,  was  as- 
tonished at  his  astonishment,  being 
unable  to  conceive  that  the  adven- 
tures of  this  pearl  of  Auvergne  had 
.ii'jt  been  trumpeted  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  kingdom.  When  at 
•hist  convinced  of  Flechier's  ignorance, 
lie  volunteered  to  dispel  it ;  and  the 
Abbe,  evidently  delighted  to  be  ini- 
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tiated  into  the  chronique  scandaleuse 
of  Riom,  gave  him  all  encourage- 
ment. But  because  they  were  not 
at  their  ease  for  such  discourse,  but 
importuned  by  many  compliments,  in 
the  drawing-room  where  this  occurred, 
they  got  into  the  honest  gentleman's 
carriage,  and  were  driven  to  a  certain 
garden,  which  passed  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg of  the  district,  and  was  much 
frequented  in  the  fine  season  by  the 
Riom  fashionables.  "There  are 
fountains,"  says  Flechier,  "  and 
grottos,  and  alleys  separated  by 
palisades  of  a  very  agreeable  verdure, 
which  divert  the  eyes,  and  thick 
enough  to  keep  the  secrets  exchanged 
by  lovers,  when  they  walk  and  talk 
confidentially.  Although  it  was  one 
of  the  finest  of  autumnal  days,  the 
arrival  of  Messieurs  des  Grands- Jours 
kept  every  body  in  the  town,  and  we 
found  more  tranquillity  and  solitude 
than  we  had  hoped  for."  Amidst  the 
discreet  shades  of  this  suburban  Eden, 
Flechier  learned  the  gallant  adven- 
tures of  Mademoiselle  de  Combes, 
which  he  professes  to  set  down  ver- 
batim, although  it  is  easy  to  judge 
how  greatly  the  narrative  is  indebted 
to  his  consummate  art  as  a  narrator, 
far  superior  to  what  could  reasonably 
be  attributed  to  the  Auvergnat  squire 
or  noble  from  whom  he  derived  the 
facts  ;  to  say,  nothing  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  retaining  word  for  word, 
and  upon  once  hearing  it,  a  narrative 
extending  over  thirty  pages.  But, 
throughout  the  volume,  the  same 
thing  occurs.  Give  Flechier  a  story  to 
tell,  and  he  imparts  to  it  a  character 
entirely  his  own,  arranging  it  with  in- 
finite grace,  attributing  motives  to  the 
personages,  and  placing  imaginary 
conversations  in  their  mouths.  This 
story  of  Mademoiselle  de  Combes,  for 
instance,  in  itself  a  very  simple  case 
of  jilting,  acquires,  in  his  hands,  an' 
interest  peculiarly  its  own,  and  wo 
follow  it  to  the  end  with  unabated 
amusement.  A  young  gentleman  of 
Clermont,  of  the  name  of  Fayet,  rich 
and  amiable,  of  agreeable  person  and 
noble  and  generous  disposition,  and 
well  allied,  returned  to  his  native 
town,  after  completing  his  studies  at 
Paris,  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Ribeyre, 
daughter  of  the  first  president  of  the 
Court  of  Aids  at  Clermont.  The 
marriage  had  been  arranged  between 
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the  respective  parents,  but  some  dif- 
ference supervening,  the  lady's  father 
broke  off  the  match,  and  to  prevent 
'         any  possible  renewal  of  negotiations, 
gave  his  daughter  to  M.  Charles  de 
Combes,  so  that  Fayet  arrived  to  find 
his  mistress  snatched  from  him,  and 
to  witness  a  rival's  wedding  instead 
of  celebrating  his  own.     Many  per- 
sons would  have  been  sensibly  affected 
by  such  a  misadventure,  but  he  con- 
soled himself  with  a  good  grace  for 
the  loss  of   a  bride  whom  he   had 
known  little  and  loved  less,  paid  the 
usual    civilities    to  the  new-married 
couple,  and  soon  found  himself  on  a 
friendly  footing  in  their  house.  There 
he  met  the  sister-in-law  of  his  former 
intended,  Mademoiselle  de  Combes, 
then  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  endowed 
with  every  grace  of  mind  and  person 
that  can  be  expected  at  that  age,  and 
her  favour  he  seriously  applied  himself 
to  gain.     "  He  found  a  virgin  heart," 
says  Flechier,  "  upon  which  he  made 
a    tolerably   favourable    impression ; 
he  made  more  expense  than    ever, 
gave  magnificent  entertainments,  ac- 
quired the  good  will  of  most  of  the 
persons  who  habitually  saw  his  mis- 
tress,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
place  himself  favourably  in  her  opin- 
ion, knowing  well  that  esteem  leads 
to  tenderness  by  a  very  rapid  road. 
On  occasion  he  would  address  a  few 
words  to  her  in  a  low  voice  ;  and  in 
his  conversation  would  opportunely 
introduce  generous  and  tender  senti- 
ments.    These,  the  young  lady,  who 
had  infinite  wit  and  sense,  well  knew 
how  to  apply  ;  but  although  she  was 
already  a  little  touched,  she  had  the 
art  to  dissimulate  so  naturally  that 
it  was   impossible  to  penetrate  her 
thoughts,   and  even  those  she  most 
trusted    knew    nothing  of  her  new- 
born inclinations."     Such  power  of 
dissimulation,   at    so    early    an  age, 
might  have  alarmed  the  lover,  and 
given  the  aspirant  to  her  hand  matter 
for    reflexion.     Instead  of  that,    it 
served  to  stimulate  his  passion,  and 
he  pressed  the  siege  of  her  heart  with 
renewed  vigour.     In  a  long  conver- 
sation, detailed  by  Fle'chier  in  the 
graceful  but  insipid  language  of  the 
period,   where  the  voice  of  passion 
seems  cramped  and  chilled  by  the' 
necessity  of  polished  periods  and  ele- 
gant diction,  Fayet  paved  the  way  to 
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a  declaration,  which  he  had  already 
commenced,  when  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  sister-in-law.      But 
his  discourse,  and  the  constancy  of  his 
attentions,  had  touched  the  heart,  or 
at  least  wrought  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  obdurate  fair  one ;  and  the 
gallant,    perceiving    his    advantage,, 
impatiently  awaited  an  opportunity 
to  renew  the  attack.  It  soon  occurred, 
whilst  walking  with  some  ladies  and 
cavaliers  in  the  same  garden  where 
Flechier   heard  the  tale.      Accident 
divided  the  party,   and    the    lovers- 
found     themselves      alone.        With 
trembling  and  hesitation,  for  his  sin- 
cere and  ardent  passion  made  him 
dread  the    possibility    of   a    refusal 
which  his  reason  forbade  him  to  think 
probable,  Fayet  avowed  his  love.  The 
lady  affected  dismay,  and  uttered  a 
cry,  says  the  Abbe,  that  nearly  pierced 
the  paling ;  but  she  ended  by  per- 
mitting him  to  love  her,  and  after  two 
or  three  more  interviews,  confessed  a 
reciprocal  flame.     Their  amorous  joy,. 
however,  was  converted  into  bitter- 
ness and  despair  by  the  positive  re- 
fusal of  the  President  de  Combes  to 
sanction   their  union.      The  magis- 
trate's motives  for  this  refusal  were  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd.    One  wasr 
that  M.  Kibeyre  having  declined  the 
alliance  of  Fayet,  it  was  to  be  inferred 
the  latter  had  less  fortune  than  he 
received  credit  for ;  the  second,  still 
more  ridiculous,  was  an  idea  that  it 
would  be  disgraceful  to  his  daughter 
to  marry  a  man  whom  his  daughter- 
in-law  had  refused.     Fayet,  we  are 
told,  was  near  dying  of  grief  on  re- 
ceiving this  rude  and  unforeseen  blow. 
Retiring  to  his  apartment,  he  wrote 
a  despairing  billet  to   his  mistress, 
who,  although  also  very  desponding,  re- 
turned an  encouraging  and  consolatory 
reply,  and  there  ensued  an  animated 
correspondence  an  3  long  series  of  secret 
interviews,  known  of  course  to  every- 
body but  to  the  parents  who  forbacle- 
them.     At  last,  the  vigilance  of  the 
latter  became  excessive:  Mademoiselle 
Combes,  never  suffered  out  of  sight 
of  her  mother,  who  even  slept  in  her 
room,  was  compelled  to  scribble  her 
love-letters  in  haste,  by  favour  of  a 
half-drawn  curtain  and  a  ray  of  lamp- 
light, whilst  the  good  lady  was  absorbed 
in  her  evening  devotions  ;  until  at  last, 
by  reason  of  this  painful  constraint, 
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or  from  some  other  cause,  she  fell  into 
a  state  of  languor,  and  was  taken  to 
the  baths  of  Vichy.  "She  there  re- 
covered her  health,"  says  Flechier, 
who  manifestly  sympathises  with  the 
sufferings  of  these  constant  lovers; 
"  but  the  miracle  was  less  owing  to 
the  waters  than  to  secret  interviews 
with  her  lover.  He  followed  her  in 
disguise,  and  remained  hidden  in  a 
house  adjacent  to  the  baths,  whither, 
under  some  pretext,  a  good  lady  con- 
ducted her,  and  thence,  after  a  space 
of  conversation,  led  her  back  to  her 
mother.  Never  were  the  waters  of 
Vichy  more  eagerly  desired,  or  taken 
with  4  more  pleasure."  After  this, 
Mademoiselle  de  Combes,  hoping  to 
alarm  her  parents  into  acquiescence, 
took  refuge  in  a  convent,  where  she 
was  received  on  condition  that  she 
should  break  off  all  intercourse  with 
the  world.  But  the  superior,  a  lady 
of  quality  and  friend  of  both  parties, 
favoured  the  reception  of  letters,  and 
even  visits  from  Fayet  to  his  mistress. 
The  lover  was  smuggled  by  female 
friends  as  far  as  the  convent  grating. 
At  last,  Madame  de  Combes  persuaded 
her  daughter  to  return  home,  and 
treated  her  more  kindly  than  before, 
but  continued  stanch  in  her  opposi- 
tion to  the  marriage.  To  be  brief, 
this  state  of  affairs  lasted  eight  or 
nine  years.  "The  thing  went  so  far," 
says  the  Abbe,  "  that  they  swore 
fidelity  before  the  altar,  making  pro- 
fane vows  in  holy  places,  and  even 
writing  promises  signed  with  their 
blood,  and  committing  other  follies 
peculiar  to  persons  whom  a  violent 
passion  blinds.  By  this  time  the  lady 
was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
seeing  herself  near  the  age  when  the 
law  exempts  children  from  the  control 
of  their  parents,  she  exhorted  Fayet 
to  perseverance,  writing  him  to  that 
effect." 

Just  at  this  time,  M.  Bernard  de 
Fortia,  a  friend  and  college-comrade 
of  Fayet,  was  appointed  to  the  high 
office  ot  Intendant  of  Auvergne.  He 
was  a  widower,  and,  on  arriving  at 
Clermont,  il  se  pourvut  d'abord  cfune 
yalanterie.  The  object  of  his  atten- 
tions was  a  young  girl  of  eighteen, 
whose  embonpoint  added  several  years 
to  her  apparent  age,  and  who  was 
generally  known  as  la  Beauverger. 
4 'For  we  are  accustomed  thus  to 


abridge  the  manner  of  naming,  and 
find  the  word  Mademoiselle  useless, 
the  name  of  the  family  sufficiently 
indicating  the  quality."  With  the 
unaffected  ease  and  lively  conversa- 
tion of  this  lady,  the  Intendant  was 
much  pleased  and  amused,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  her,  being  also  greatly 
diverted  by  her  letters.  "  Sometimes 
she  began  them  by  some  extravagance, 
as  when  she  wrote  to  him :  *  The  devil 
take  you,  sir!'  at  others  by  tender 
pleasantries  and  by  naivetes  of  her 
invention.  Writing  easily,  she  wrote 
much  ;  and  as  she  was  one  day  told 
that  if  she  continued  she  would  produce 
more  volumes  than  Saint  Augustin, 
'Ay,  truly,'  she  replied,  'though, 
like  him,  I  were  to  write  only  my  con- 
fessions.'" 

To  the  admirer  of  this  brisk  and 
buxom  damsel,  Fayet  addressed  him- 
self as  to  an  old  friend,  and  in  all 
confidence,  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  parents  of  Mademoiselle  de  Combes. 
Fortia  promised  his  best  services, 
went  several  times  to  the  house,  and 
assured  his  friend  that  he  took  all  care 
of  his  interests,  but  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  precipitate  matters.  These 
assurances  he  renewed  in  his  letters 
to  Fayet,  who,  being  compelled  about 
this  time  to  make  a  journey  to  Paris, 
was  received  on  his  return  with  e very- 
mark  of  joy  by  the  mistress  of  his 
affections.  Still,  although  she  had 
reached  her  twenty-fifth  year,  she 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  their  marriage  ;  she  was 
less  eager  to  hear  from  her  lover,  and 
less  assiduous  in  writing  to  him.  Some 
time  afterwards,  Fayet  discovered 
that  she  was  in  correspondence  with 
M.  Fortia,  and  chancing  to  see  one  of 
her  letters,  he  nearly  fainted  with 
surprise  and  grief  at  its  contents. 
"  Do  not  press  me,  Sir,  I  entreat  you," 
wrote  the  perfidious  beauty,  "  to  reply 
very  exactly  to  the  last  passage  in  your 
letter.  You  well  know  that  word  is 
difficult  to  utter,  and  still  more  so  to 
write;  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
that  as  a  good  Christian  I  strictly 
obey  the  commandment  that  bids  me 
love  my  neighbour.  Another  time  you 
shall  know  more."  Poor  Fayet  sought 
his  mistress,  who  denied  having  written 
to  Fortia,  and  protested  that  her 
sentiments  were  unchanged.  Per- 
suaded of  her  dissimulation,  and  over- 
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whelmed  with  sorrow,  he  addressed 
her  in  a  strain  of  feeling  wholly  thrown 
away  upon  the  calculating  and  deceit- 
ful damsel.  "If  my  suspicions  are  just, 
Madam, "he  said  amongst  other  things, 
"and   you  are  more  moved  by  the 
fortune  of  an  Intendant  than  by  the 
sincere  passion  of  a  lover  lacking  such 
brilliant  recommendations,  I  feel  that 
you  will  render  me  the  most  miserable 
of  men ;  but  I  consent  to  be  miserable 
so  that  you  be  the  happier."    The 
lady  consoled  him,  taxed  him  with 
injustice  in  thus  suspecting  her  after 
ten  years'  fidelity,  dismissed  him  only 
half  persuaded,   and   wrote  to  him 
that   same  evening  to  beg  him  to 
return  her  letters.     Fayet  saw  that 
he  was  sacrificed.    He  sent  back  the 
letters,  retaining  only  a  few  of  the 
best,   especially  the  one  written  in 
blood.     To  add  to  his  annoyance,  his 
false    friend   the  Intcndaut  had  the 
hypocritical  assurance  to  protest  that 
he  had  done  all  in  his  power  for  him, 
but  that,  finding  all  in  vain,   he  at 
last,  subjugated  by  the  lady's  charms, 
had  pleaded  his  own  cause.     He  then 
told  him  in  confidence  that  he  was  to 
be  married    in    a    few   days,    and, 
with  more    anxiety    than   delicacy, 
entreated  him  to  say  how  far  his 
familiarity    with    Mademoiselle    de 
Combes  had  been  carried  during  the 
ten  years'   courtship.     Gentle  crea- 
ture as  the  jilted    suitor    evidently 
was,  he  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation thus  indiscreetly  held  out,  and, 
without   compromising    to    the    last 
point  the  lady's  reputation,  he  con- 
trived,   by    his    ambiguous    replies, 
;greatly  to  perplex  and   torment  his 
rival.     The  latter,  in  his  uneasiness, 
consulted  other  persons;  the  report 
.of  his  indiscretion  got  wind,  and  was 
.made  the  subject  of  songs  and  pasqui- 
nades, rather  witty  than  decent.  The 
marriage,   which  was  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  few  days,  had  been  several 
months  pending  when  Flechicr  heard 
the  stoiy,   and  the  general  opinion 
was,   that   the   Inteiidant  was  only 
amusing  himself,  and  that  it  would 
never  occur.     Meanwhile  poor  feeble 
Fayet   could   not  get   cured  of  his 
love;   he  thought  continually  of  his 
lost     mistress,     took     pleasure     in 
praising  and  talking   of  her,  sought 
excuses   for   her    conduct,  and  only 
spoke  of  her  as  his  "  adorable  deceiver." 
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"The  incidents  of  your  narrative," 
says  Flechier,  when  thanking  the 
obliging  gentleman  for  the  pleasure 
he  had  procured  him,  "  are  very 
pleasant,  and  yon  have  teld  them  so 
agreeably,  that  I  find  them  marvel- 
lously so.  If  you  ask  my  opinion, 
I  take  part  with  Fayet  against  his 
false  mistress,  and  I  wish  that,  for 
her  punishment,  the  Inteiidant  may 
amuse  her  for  a  while  and  then  leave 
her;  that  she  may  then  seek  to  return  to 
Fayet,  and  that  Fayet  may  have 
nothing  to  say  to  her.  Heaven  often 
punishes  one  infidelity  by  another." 
The  adorable  trompeuse,  as  we  are 
informed  by  a  note,  ultimately  married 
neither  Fortia  nor  Fayet,  but  became 
the  wife  of  a  M.  de  la  Barge. 

If  we  have  thus  lingered  over  the 
love  story  with  which  Flechier  com- 
mences his  Memoires,  it  is  because 
these  milder  episodes  are,  to  our 
thinking,  more  agreeable  to  dwell 
upon,  and,  in  their  style  of  telling, 
more  characteristic  of  the  writer,  than 
the  details  of  barbarous  crimes  and 
sanguinary  scenes  with  which,  at  a 
later  period  of  the  volume,  we  are 
abundantly  indulged.  We  will  get 
on  to  the  staple  of  the  book,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Grands-Jours.  This 
tribunal,  although,  as  already  men- 
tioned, it  took  cognisance  of  all  man- 
ner of  causes,  civil  as  well  as  criminal, 
and  judged  offenders  of  every  degree, 
from  the  meanest  peasant  to  the  highest 
noble,  was  intended  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  turbulent  and  tyrannical 
nobility,  who  in  those  latter  days  of 
expiring  feudality,  still  oppressed 
their  weaker  neighbours,  murdered 
their  dependents,  and  kept  up  bloody 
feuds  amongst  themselves.  Such  ex- 
cesses and  injustice  were  common  in 
Bretagne,  Dauphine,  and  other  pro- 
vinces of  France;  but  we  cannot  trace 
them  as  having  taken  place  any  where 
quite  so  late  as  in  Auvergne,  whose 
remote  position  and  mountainous  con- 
figuration, as  well  as  the  rude  and 
obstinate  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
gave  greater  liberty  and  pretext  for 
a  state  of  things  recalling  in  some 
degree  the  lawless  periods  of  the  middle 
ages.  "  The  license  that  a  long  war 
has  introduced  into  our  provinces," 
says  the  King's  letter  to  the  Echevins, 
or  chief  magistrates  of  Clermont, 
"and  the  oppression  that  the  poor 
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suffer  from  it,  having  made  us  resolve 
to  establish  in  our  town  of  Clermont 
in  Auvergnc,  a  court  vulgarly  called 
the  Grands- Jours,  composed  of  per- 
sons of  high  probity  and  consummate 
experience,  who,  to  the  extent  of  the 
authority  AVC  have  intrusted  to  them, 
shall  take  cognisance  of  all  crimes,  and 
pass  judgment  on  the  same,  punishing 
the  guilty,  and  powerfully  enforcing 
justice ;  we  will,  and  command  you. 
&c."  "This  letter,"  (of  which  the 
remainder  refers  to  the  quarters  to  be 
provided  for  the  judges,  and  to  the 
consideration  to  be  shown  to  their 
persons  and  quality,)  "  read,  with 
sound  of  trumpet,  upon  the  principal 
squares  and  cross-streets  of  the  town, 
produced  an  effect  difficult  to  describe. 
One  can  form  an  idea  of  it,  only  when 
the  picture  of  the  Grands-Jours,  un- 
rolled before  our  eyes  by  Flechier, 
shall  have  permitted  us  to  imagine  the 
system  of  oppression  under  which  the 
people  groaned.  The  letter  was  like 
a  signal  of  general  deliverance." 
(Introduction,  p.  xix.)  Of  deliver- 
ance, that  is  to  say,  for  the  lower 
orders,  the  vast  majority,  who  fore- 
saw, in  the  severity  and  omnipotence 
of  the  dreaded  tribunal,  revenge  for 
their  long  sufferings  at  the  hands  of 
arrogant  and  lawless  masters.  The 
aristocracy  of  the  province,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  of  whom  could 
boast  clear  consciences,  beheld  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  commissioners 
with  feelings  far  less  pleasing;  and 
although  a  body  of  them,  including 
jnany  notorious  delinquents,  went  out 
to  meet  and  welcome  the  Messieurs 
des  Grands- Jours,  the  ceremony  was 
scarcely  at  an  end  when  most  of  them 
took  to  flight,  to  await  in  distant 
hiding-places  the  subsidence  of  the 
storm  of  retribution.  These  were  the 
gentlemen  referred  to  in  the  popular 
song  of  the  day,  composed  for  the 
occasion,  and  which  resounded  in  the 
streets  of  Clermont  on  the  morrow  of 
the  receipt  of  the  King's  letter.  It  is 
given,  at  its  full  length  of  twenty- 
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two  couplets,  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Memoires,  and  breathes  a  bitter 
hatred  of  the  unfeeling  nobles  and 
insolent  retainers  who  ill-treated  the 
people — a  savage  joy  at  their  im- 
pending castigation.  One  of  the 
verses  may  be  quoted,  as  comprising 
the  principal  hardships  and  extortions 
suffered  by  the  peasantry. 

A  parler  Franqais, 

Chaque  gentilliomme 

Du  matin  au  soir 

Fait  croitre  ses  cens, 

Et  <Tun  Hard  en  a  six. 

II  vit  sans  foi, 

Prend  le  pre,  le  foin, 

Le  champ  et  Ics  choux  du  bonhomme  ; 

Puis  fait  I'econome 

De  ses  pois,  de  son  sale, 

Bat  celui  qui  lui  deplait  ; 

Et,  comme  un  roi  dans  son  royaume, 

Dit  que  cela  lui  plait.* 

"  Tel  est  noire  plaisir"  such  is  our 
pleasure,  the  customary  termination 
of  all  royal  edicts  and  ordinances, 
was  the  closing  phrase  of  the  letter 
already  cited,  conveying  the  King's 
will  to  the  authorities  of  Clermont. 
And  the  insolent  assumption  of  the 
Auverguat  nobles  had  to  yield  to  the 
strong  will  and  energetic  measures 
of  the  fourteenth  Louis.  Without 
dreaming  of  disputing  the  royal  man- 
date, the  guilty  fled  in  confusion  and 
dismay. 

"On  my  arrival  at  Clermont,"  says 
Flechier,  "  I  remarked  universal 
terror,  there,  and  throughout  the 
country.  All  the  nobility  had  taken 
to  flight,  and  not  a  gentleman  re- 
mained who  did  not  examine  his 
conscience,  recall  the  evil  passages 
of  his  life,  and  endeavour  to  repair 
the  wrongs  done  his  vassals,  in  hopes 
of  stifling  complaint.  Numerous  were 
the  conversions  wrought,  less  by  the 
grace  of  God  than  by  the  justice  of 
man,  but  which  were  not  the  less 
advantageous  for  being  compulsory. 
Those  who  had  been  the  tyrants  of 
the  poor  became  their  suppliants, 
and  more  restitutions  were  made 
than  had  been  operated  at  the  great 


In  plain  good  French, 
Each  gentleman 
From  morn  till  night 
Doth  swell  his  rents, 
And  multiply  his  gain. 
Observes  no  faith, 
Takes  field  and  hay, 


The  farmer's  grass  and  grain  ; 

Then  plays  the  steward 

With  his  pease  and  pork, 

And  cudgels  all  at  leisure  ; 

And  like  a  king,  with  crown  on  head, 

Prc claims  it  his  good  pleasure. 
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jubilee  of  the  holy  year.  The  arrest 
of  M.  de  la  Mothe  Canillac  was  the 
chief  subject  of  consternation."  Evil 
was  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  delin- 
quents who  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
the  dread  tribunal,  before  the  severity 
of  its  zeal  had  been  appeased  by  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  and  daunted 
by  the  popular  effervescence  its  first 
sanguinary  measures  occasioned.  The 
Viscount  de  la  Mothe  was  the  piost 
estimable  of  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful family  of  Canillac  ;  he  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  province,  and  by  no 
means  the  man  who  should  have  been 
selected  for  condign  chastisement, 
as  an  example  to  titled  evil-doers. 
Nevertheless,  the  judges  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  Clermont,  when  their  pre- 
sident, Monsieur  de  Novion,  (himself 
distantly  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Canillac  family,)  and  Talon,  the 
advocate -general,  agreed  to  arrest 
M.  de  la  Mothe.  The  provost  of 
Auvergne  and  his  archers  found  him 
in  bed,  and  so  surprised  was  he  at 
the  intimation  of  arrest,  that  he  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  gave  up 
some  letters  he  had  just  received 
from  a  mistress.  At  dinner,  that  day, 
his  friends  had  bantered  him  about 
the  Grands-Jours,  but  he  thought 
himself  so  innocent,  that  he  could 
not  believe  his  danger.  Nor  would 
he,  perhaps,  have  been  interfered 
with,  but  for  reasons  which  ought 
never  to  have  swayed  ministers 
of  justice.  The  name  of  Canillac 
was  in  ill  repute,  as  that  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  tyrannical  family :  M.  de 
Novion  desired  to  strike  terror  and 
prove  his  impartiality  by  arresting  a 
man  of  first-rate  importance,  who 
was  also  a  connexion  of  his  own; 
and,  moreover,  the  Viscount  had 
borne  arms  against  the  king  in  the 
civil  wars.  The  crime  alleged 
against  him  could  hardly  be  deemed 
very  flagrant,  and  did  not  justify, 
at  least  in  those  days,  the  rigour 
of  his  judges.  During  the  wars,  M. 
de  la  Mothe  had  received  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  Prince  de  Conde,  to 
be  employed  in  levying  cavalry.  The 
Viscount  sought  assistance  from  his 
friends,  and  especially  from  a  certain 
M.  d'Orsonette,  to  whom  he  remitted 
five  thousand  francs  to  equip  a  troop 
of  horse.  The  levies  not  coming  in 
fast  enough  to  please  the  prince,  he 
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flew  into  a  passion  with  the  Viscount, 
who,  proud  as  Lucifer,  would  not  put 
up  with  blame,  abandoned  Conde, 
and  demanded  an  account  from  d'Or- 
sonette  of  the  cash  intrusted  to  him. 
This  person,  however,  neither  pro- 
duced his  recruits  nor  restored  the 
enlistment  money,  and,  whilst  ac- 
knowledging the  debt,  showed  little 
haste  to  discharge  it.  Ill  blood  was 
the  consequence;  the  two  gentlemen 
met,  each  with  retainers  at  his  back,  a 
fight  ensued,  D'Orsonette  was  wounded 
and  his  falconer  killed.  All  this  was 
an  old  story  in  1665,  and  a  malicious 
animus  appeared  in  the  eagerness  of 
the  court  to  revive  it.  La  Mothe 
even  obtained  letters  of  pardon  for 
the  offence,  but  by  a  legal  quibble 
these  were  nullified  and  made  to 
serve  against  him.  The  evidence 
was  very  contradictory  as  to  who- 
had  been  the  assailant,  although  it 
seemed  well  established  that  the 
Viscount  had  greatly  the  advantage 
of  numbers.  At  the  worst,  and  to 
judge  from  Flechier's  account,  the 
offence  did  not  exceed  manslaughter, 
and  would  have  been  sufficiently 
punished  by  a  less  penalty  than 
death,  to  which  M.  de  la  Mothe  was 
condemned,  and  which  he  suffered 
four  hours  afterwards.  Flechier  dis- 
plays some  indignation,  cloaked  by 
his  habitually-guarded  phrase,  in  his 
comments  on  the  hard  measure  of 
justice  shown  to  the  poor  Viscount. 
"  I  know,"  he  says,  "  that  many 
persons,  who  judge  things  very  wisely, 
thought  the  president  and  M.  Talon 
might  well  have  consulted  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  Messieurs"  (the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal)  "  on  this  affair,, 
and  especially  M.  de  Caumartin,  who 
held  so  high  a  rank  among  them  ;  and 
that  they  would  have  done  better  not 
to  have  thus  spread  the  alarm  amongst 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
took  their  departure  immediately 
after  this  arrest.  To  prevent  the 
escape  of  a  man  who  was  only  lialf 
guilty,  they  lost  the  opportunity  of 
capturing  a  hundred  criminals ;  and. 
every  one  agrees  that  this  first  arrest 
is  a  good  hit  for  the  judge,  but  not 
for  justice."  There  was  one  very 
singular  circumstance  in  the  case,  and 
which  could  have  been  met  with,  as 
the  Abbe  observes,  only  in  a  country 
so  full  of  crime  as  Auvergne  then  was. 
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The  accuser,  the  person  who  laid  the 
information,  and  the  witnesses,  were 
all  more  criminal  than  the  accused 
himself.  The  first  was  charged  by 
his  own  father  with  having  killed  his 
brother,  with  having  attempted  parri  - 
cide,  and  with  a  hundred  other  crimes ; 
the  second  was  a  convicted  forger ; 
and  the  others,  for  sundry  crimes, 
were  either  at  the  galleys  or  in  per- 
petual banishment,  or  actually  fugi- 
,  lives.  So  that,  to  all  appearance, 
,  the  Viscount  must  have  been  acquitted 
for  want  of  testimony,  had  not  the 
president,  by  a  pettifogging  man- 
oeuvre, not  very  clearly  explained  but 
manifestly  unfair,  managed  to  turn 
against  him  his  own  admissions  in  the 
letters  of  pardon  granted  by  M.  de 
Caumartin,  and  in  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  set  down  the  criminal's  full 
confession  of  his  offences.  Flechier's 
account  is,  however,  too  disconnected 
and  imperfect  to  afford  us  a  clear 
view  of  the  singular  system  of  juris- 
prudence argued  by  this  remarkable 
trial  and  sentence.  The  versatile 
Abbe  does  not  plume  himself  on  his 
legal  knowledge,  and  indeed  is  rather 
too  apt,  as  many  will  think,  to  turn 
from  the  rigorous  and  somewhat  par- 
tial proceedings  of  the  tribunal,  to 
flowery  topics  of  gallant  gossip.  The 
town  of  Clermont  finds  little  favour 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  doubts  that  there 
is  one  more  disagreeable  in  all  France, 
the  streets  being  so  narrow  that  one 
carriage  only  can  pass  along  them  ; 
so  that  the  meeting  of  two  vehicles 
caused  a  terrible  blaspheming  of 
coachmen,  who  swear  there,  Flechier 
thinks,  better  than  anywhere  else, 
and  who  assuredly  would  have  set 
fire  to  the  town  had  they  been  more 
numerous,  and  but  for  the  many 
beautiful  fountains  at  hand  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.  "  On  the  other 
hand,  the  town  is  well  peopled,  the 
women  are  ugly  but  prolific,  and  if 
they  do  not  inspire  love,  they  at  least 
bear  many  children.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that  a  lady  who  died  a 
short  time  ago,  aged  eighty  years, 
made  the  addition  of  her  descendants, 
and  counted  up  four  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  living,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  dead,  whom  she  had  seen 
during  her  life.  After  that,  can  one 
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doubt  the  prodigious  propagation  of 
Israel  during  the  time  of  the  capti- 
vity, and  may  not  one  ask  here  what 
the  Dutch  asked  when  they  entered 
China  and  saw  the  immense  popula- 
tion, whether  the  women  of  that 
country  bore  ten  children  at  a  time?'' 
If  Flechier,  when  inditing  the  lively 
record  of  his  residence  in  AuvergneT 
contemplated  the  probability  of  his 
manuscript  some  day  finding  its  way 
into  print,  it  is  evident  that  he  cared 
little  for  the  suffrages  of  the  ladies 
of  Clermont.  Had  he  valued 
their  good  opinion,  or  expected  the 
Memoires  to  be  submitted  to  themT 
he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
note  thus  plainly — not  to  say  brutally 
— his  depreciation  of  their  personal 
attractions.  Ugly,  child  -  bearing 
housewives  !  Such  crude  uncivil 
phrase  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate in  the  day  of  the  eccentric 
monarch  who  used  firetongs  to  re- 
move a  love-letter  from  a  lady's 
bosom,*  than  in  that  of  the  graceful 
lover  of  La  Valliere,  who  cloaked  the 
extremity  of  egotism  under  the  most 
exquisite  external  courtesy.  Not 
often  do  we  catch  Flechier  thus  trans- 
gressing the  limits  of  polite  comment. 
His  keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous- 
more  frequently  finds  vent  in  sly  and 
guarded  satire.  But  the  rusticity 
and  want  of  court-usage  of  the 
Auvergne  dames  meet  in  him  a  cruel 
censor.  "  All  the  ladies  of  the  town 
come  to  pay  their  respects  to  our 
ladies,  not  successively,  but  in  troops. 
Each  visit  fills  the  room ;  there  is  no 
finding  chairs  enough  ;  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  place  all  these  little  people ; 
(ce  petit  monde ;)  you  would  think  it 
a  conference  or  an  assembly,  the 
circle  is  so  large.  I  have  heard  say 
that  it  is  a  great  fatigue  to  salute  so 
many  persons  at  one  time,  and  that 
one  is  much  embarrassed  before  and 
after  so  many  kisses.  As  the  greater 
number  (of  the  visitors)  are  not 
accustomed  to  court  ceremony,  and 
know  nothing  but  their  provincial  cus- 
toms, they  come  in  a  crowd,  to  avoid 
special  notice,  and  to  gain  courage 
from  each  other.  It  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  them  enter,  one  with  her 
arms  crossed,  another  with  her  hands 
hanging  down  like  those  of  a  doll ;  all 


An  anecdote  told  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Mademoiselle  d'Hutefort. 
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their  conversation  is  trivial  (bagatelle;) 
and  it  is  a  happiness  for  them  when 
they  can  turn  the  discourse  to  their 
dress,  and  talk  of  the  points  d'Auril- 
/ac."  *  Even  the  homage  paid  to  his 
own  talents  and  growing  reputation 
is  insufficient  to  mollify  the  Abbe*  and 
blunt  the  point  of  his  sarcastic  pen. 
A  capuchin  monk  of  worldly  tastes, 
who  passed  his  time  at  watering 
places,  coquetting  with  sick  belles 
and  belles  lettres,  had  read  some  of 
Flechier's  poetry,  and  spread  his  fame 
amongst  the  Clermont  blue-stockings. 
Forthwith  the  Abbe  received  the  visits 
of  two  or  three  of  these  precieuses 
languissantes,  who  thought,  he  in- 
forms us  with  less  than  his  usual 
modesty, — "  that  to  be  seen  with  me 
would  make  them  pass  for  learned 
persons,  and  that  wit  is  to  be  acquired 
by  contagion.  One  was  of  a  height 
approaching  that  of  the  giants  of 
antiquity,  with  a  face  of  Amazonian 
ugliness ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
was  very  short,  and  her  countenance 
was  so  covered  with  patches,  that  I 
could  form  no  opinion  of  it,  except 
that  she  had  a  nose  and  eyes.  It  did 
not  escape  me  that  she  was  a  little 
lame,  and  I  remarked  that  both 
thought  themselves  beautiful.  The 
pair  alarmed  me,  and  I  took  them  for 
evil  spirits  trying  to  disguise  them- 
selves as  angels  of  light."  Then 
comes  a  dialogue  a  la  Moliere— clumsy 
compliments  on  the  one  hand,  mo- 
destly declined  on  the  other,  and  at 
last  the  ladies  take  their  departure, 
after  turning  over  the  Abbe's  books, 
and  borrowing  a  translation  of  the 
*;  Art  of  Love."  "  I  wish,"  concludes 
the  Abbe,  "  I  could  also  have  given 
them  the  art  of  becoming  loveable." 
These  incidents  and  digressions,  petty 
in  the  abstract,  will  have  a  collective 
worth  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  seek 
in  the  Mtrnoires  what  we  maintain 
ought  to  be  there  sought :— a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  follies,  and  foibles  of  a  vory 
interesting  period. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
court  of  the  Grands-Jours,  com- 
petent to  judge  every  description  of 


case,  is  one  cause  of  the  motley  ap- 
pearance of  Flechier's  pages.  There 
was  little  sorting  of  causes,  civil  or 
criminal,  but  all  were  taken  as  they 
came  uppermost,  and  strong  contrasts 
are  the  result.  We  pass  from  farce  to 
tragedy,  and  thence  again  to  comedy, 
with  curious  rapidity  of  transition. 
Xow  we  are  horrified  by  the  account  of 
an  atrocious  assassination  or  wholesale 
massacre ;  turn  the  leaf,  and  we  trace 
the  derelictions  of  a  rakish  husband, 
or  the  scandalous  details  of  conventual 
irregularities.  Here  we  have  a  puis- 
sant count  or  baron  brought  up  for 
judgment,  or,  more  often,  condemned 
by  default;  thereafter  followeth  the 
trial  and  sentence  of  a  scoundrel- 
peasalit,  or  unlucky  fille-de.-joie.  The 
Grands -Jours  would  certainly  have 
been  improved  by  the  establishment 
of  a  court  of  appeal;  many  of  the 
sentences  needed  revision,  and  the 
errors  committed  were  seldom  on  the 
side  of  mercy.  The  reproach  usually 
made  to  partial  judges,  of  favouring 
the  rich,  and  dealing  hardly  with 
the  poor,  would  here  have  been  un- 
justly applied,  for  it  was  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  whom  this  tribunal 
chiefly  delighted  to  condemn.  These, 
it  is  true,  in  some  degree  neu- 
tralised the  effects  of  such  dis- 
favour by  getting  out  of  the  way ;  but 
their  houses  were  razed,  their  lands 
confiscated,  or  struck  with  a  heavy 
fine,  and  they  themselves  were  fre- 
quently decapitated  in  effigy,  a  cere- 
mony to  which  they  attached  but 
slight  importance.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  poor  Canillac,  the  court  flagged 
a  little  in  their  proceedings,  and  re- 
sumed their  energy  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  under  terror 
ofits  further  prolongation — one  having 
already  taken  place.  "  Then,"  says 
Flechier,  "  they  applied  themselves 
without  pause  or  relaxation  to  the 
consideration  of  important  offences, 
and  despatched  them  so  rapidly  that 
they  did  not  give  us  time  to  make 
ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances."  Assassinations, 
abductions,  and  oppression,  were  the 
usual  subjects  of  their  deliberations; 


*  A  species  of  thread  lace,  in  which  there  was  formerly  a  great  trade  in  Upper 
Auyergne.  It  is  now  scarcely  used  except  by  peasant  women,  and  its  manufacture 
is  almost  abandoned. 
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and  so  numerous  were  the  condemna- 
tions, that  in  one  day  thirty  persons 
were  executed  in  effigy.  These  paste- 
board punishments  must  seriously 
have  diminished  the  prestige  of  the 
Grands-Jours,  by  imparting  an  air  of 
ridiculous  impotency  to  their  proceed- 
ings. And  amongst  others,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Canillac,  a  cousin  of  La  Mothe, 
and  the  biggest  and  oldest  sinner  in 
the  province,  was  greatly  diverted  by 
the  bloodless  beheading  of  his  coun- 
terfeit. Flechier  believes  it  was  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret  to  this  hardened 
offender  that  he  could  not  look  on  at 
his  own  execution,  as  he  had  done 
once  before  when  similarly  condemned 
by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  "  He 
had  seen  his  execution  himself  from 
an  adjacent  window,  and  had  found  it 
very  pleasant  to  be  at  his  ease  in  a 
house  whilst  he  was  beheaded  in  the 
street ;  and  to  see  himself  die  out  of 
doors,  when  perfectly  comfortable  at 
his  fire-side."  Judging  from  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  (thirty  livres) 
set  down  in  the  account  of  expenses 
of  the  Grands-Jours  as  paid  the  pain- 
ter, the  decapitated  portraits  were  by 
no  means  masterpieces  of  art,  nor 
probably  was  it  deemed  necessary  to 
obtain  a  very  exact  resemblance  of 
the  contumacious  originals. 

Although  none  ever  ventured  to 
cast  a  doubt  on  Flechier's  strict 
orthodoxy,  he  made  himself  remark- 
able by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  unusual 
in  that  age,  by  discountenancing 
superstition,  and  by  his  enlightened 
disapproval  of  the  abuses  of  the  con- 
ventual system.  A  great  doubter  of 
modern  miracles,  he  scrupled  not, 
when  a  bishop,  to  protest  in  a  letter 
to  his  flock,  relating  to  some  miracu- 
lous cross,  against  "those  who  put 
their  confidence  in  wood  and  in  lying 
prodigies."  His  natural  good  sense 
and  kindness  of  heart  made  him 
oppose  the  compulsory  profession  of 
young  women.  In  the  Memoires,  he 
relates  an  anecdote  of  a  young  girl,  at 
whose  reception  as  a  nun  M.  C heron, 
the  grand  vicar  of  Bourges,  was  re- 
quested to  assist.  The  vicar,  having 
donned  his  sacerdotal  robes,  asked 
the  novice,  in  the  usual  formula, 
what  she  demanded.  "  I  demand  the 
keys  of  the  monastery,  Sir,  in  order 
to  leave  it,"  was  her  firm  reply, 
which  astonished  all  present.  The 
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vicar  could  not  believe  his  ears, 
till  she  repeated  her  words,  adding, 
that  she  had  chosen  that  opportunity 
to  protest  against  her  destiny,  because 
there  were  abundant  witnesses.  "  If 
the  girls  who  are  daily  sacrificed  had 
as  much  resolution,"  says  Flechier, 
"  the  convents  would  be  less  populous, 
but  the  sacrifices  offered  up  in  them 
would  be  more  holy  and  voluntary." 
When  invested  with  the  episcopal 
purple,  the  worthy  man  acted  up  to 
these  sound  opinions.  "  I  may  be 
allowed,"  says  M.  Gonod  in  his  ap- 
pendix, "to  cite,  to  his  glory  and 
to  that  of  religion,  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  a  nun  at  N ismes,  who  had 
not,  like  her  sister  at  Bourges,  had  the 
courage  to  demand  the  keys  of  the 
convent,  and  who  subsequently  yielded 
to  another  description  of  weakness. 
Flechier,  then  bishop  of  Nismes,  ex- 
tended to  her  his  paternal  hand,  and 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
approved  himself  of  the  same  merciful 
family  as  a  Vincent  de  Paul  and  a 
Fenelon."  The  story  is  told  by 
D'Alembert  in  his  "  Eulogiums  read 
at  the  public  sittings  of  the  French 
Academy,"  p.  421.  An  unfortunate 
girl,  whom  unfeeling  parents  had 
forced  into  a  convent,  was  unable  to 
conceal  the  consequences  of  a  deplo- 
rable error,  and  her  superior  confined 
her  in  a  dungeon,  where  she  lay  upon 
straw,  scarcely  nourished  by  an  in- 
sufficient ration  of  bread,  and  praying 
for  death  as  a  rescue  from  suffering. 
Flechier  heard  of  it,  hastened  to  the 
convent,  and  after  encountering  much 
resistance,  obtained  admission  into 
the  wretched  cell  where  the  unfor- 
tunate creature  languished  and  de- 
spaired. On  beholding  her  pastor,  she 
extended  her  arms  as  to  a  liberator 
sent  by  divine  mercy.  The  prelate 
cast  a  look  of  horror  and  indignation 
at  the  abbess.  "  I  ought,"  he  said, 
"  if  I  obeyed  the  voice  of  human 
justice,  to  put  you  in  the  place  of  this 
unhappy  victim  of  your  barbarity; 
but  the  God  of  clemency,  whose  min- 
ister I  am,  bids  me  show,  even  to 
you,  an  indulgence  you  have  not  had 
for  her.  Go,  and  for  sole  penance, 
read  daily  in  the  Evangelists  the 
chapter  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery."  He  released  the  nun, 
and  caused  every  care  to  be  taken  of 
her,  but  she  was  past  recovery,  and 
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died   soon    afterwards,   blessing  bis 
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How  can  we,  after  reading  such 
traits  as  this,  criticise  with  any  se- 
verity the  occasional  levity  displayed 
in  the  Memoires  ?  How  dwell  invidi- 
ously on  the  small  frivolities  and 
flippancies  of  the  Abbe,  whose  after- 
life was  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue 
and  charity?  Short  of  a  degree  of 
perfection  impossible  to  humanity, 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more 
charming  character  than  that  of 
Fiddlier,  whose  very  failings  "  leaned 
to  virtue's  side."  His  sincere  benevo- 
lence and  gentle  temper  display 
themselves  in  each  page  of  his  book, 
in  every  recorded  action  of  his  life. 
His  professed  principles  —  from  which 
we  can  nowhere  trace  his  practice  to 
have  differed  —  breathed  a  very  diffe- 
rent spirit  to  that  usually  attributed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
"  Violence  and  oppression,"  he  says, 
In  a  letter  to  M.  Vignier,  '  '  are  not 
the  paths  the  gospel  has  marked  out 
for  us."  His  smallest  actions  were 
inspired  by  the  same  kindly  maxims, 
by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  com- 
passion for  human  frailty.  The  vein 
of  satire  we  have  exemplified  by 
extracts  is  tempered  by  a  tone  of 
good-humoured  bonhomie;  and  such 
sallies,  moreover,  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  wound  the  feelings  of  per- 
sons in  whose  lifetime,  it  is  pretty 
evident,  Fle'chier  did  not  destine  his 
book  to  publication.  Neither  can 
fault  be  fairly  found  with  the  occa- 
sional freedom  of  his  language  and 
peculiarity  of  his  topics.  What  we 
esteem  license  in  these  strait-laced 
days,  was  regarded  as  decorous,  and 
passed  without  censure  or  observation 
in  those  in  which  he  wrote;  and 
the  most  rigorous  will  admit  the 
absence  of  all  offensive  intention. 
The  Abbe  is  a  chronicler  ;  as  such  he 
puts  down  facts,  unmutilated  and 
unabridged.  If  the  words  in  which 
he  clothes  them  have  sometimes  more 
of  the  courtier's  easy  pleasantry  than 
of  the  churchman's  grave  reserve,  we 
must  make  allowance  for  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  look  to  intention  rather 
than  form,  and  we  shall  admit  that 
his  gaillardises  are  set  down  all  "in 
the  ease  of  his  heart,"  without  the 
least  design  of  conveying  impure 
thoughts  or  immodest  images  to  the 


imaginations  of  his  contemporaries 
or  of  future  generations.  "  If  any 
wonder,"  says  M.  Gonod,  "  at 
Flechier's  language,  as  being  some- 
times rather  free,  I  tell  them  he  de- 
rived his  freedom  from  his  virtue ; 
unreproached  by  his  conscience,  he 
thought  he  might  speak  plainly : 
omnia  munda  mundis.  As  an  histo- 
rian, he  understood  the  historian's 
duty  differently  from  the  Abbe  Du- 
creux,  differently  from  this  or  that 
obscure  critic  who  may  dare  attack 
him  ;  he  took  as  a  guide  this  maxim : 
1  Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid 
veri  non  audeat.' — (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii. 
15.)  We  must  also  revert  to  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote  ;  do  we  not 
see,  if  only  by  Moliere's  comedies, 
how  much  more  prudish  and  reserved 
our  language  has  become?" 

Amongst  the  long  list  of  crimes  of 
which  the  Grands-Jours  took  cogni- 
sance, that  of  sorcery  was  not  for- 
gotten. "  Conversation  is  an  agree- 
able thing,"  says  Flechier,  after  three 
or  four  pages  of  gossip,  including  an 
anecdote  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scude'ry 
and  her  brother,  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed at  Lyons  on  suspicion  of  high 
treason,  for  having  discussed  rather 
too  loudly  the  manner  of  slaying  the 
king  in  a  projected  tragedy  —  "but 
exercise  is  also  necessary,  and  I  know 
nothing  pleasanter  than  to  take  the 
country  air  after  having  passed  seve- 
ral hours  discoursing  in  one's  apart- 
ment. So  we  got  into  our  coaches 
with  some  ladies,  and  went  to  visit 
the  source  of  the  Clermont  fountains, 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  country." 
His  elegant  account  of  these  springs 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  his  reputation 
as  a  proficient  in  the  descriptive  art, 
and  loses  little  by  comparison  with 
Charles  Nodier's  brilliant  description 
of  the  same  spot,  the  Tivoli  of  Auver- 
gne.  "  On  our  return  home. we  found 
M.  Hntendant  there  before  us.  He 
had  come  from  Aurillac,  and  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  through 
the  snow  which  had  already  fallen  in 
the  mountains.  He  had  caused  a 
president  of  the  election  of  Brioude 
to  be  arrested,  accused  of  several 
crimes,  and  especially  of  magic.  One 
of  his  servants  deposed  that  he  had 
given  him  certain  characters  which 
made  him  sometimes  rise  from  the 
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ground,  when  at  church,  in  sight  ot 
all  the  congregation.  The  Intendant 
having  questioned  the  accused  on  this 
subject,  he  was  so  disconcerted  that  he 
nearly  lost  his  senses ;  he  fell  into  a 
furious  passion,  and  then  entreated 
they  would  not  press  him  further,  that 
lie  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge 
any  thing  that,  day,  but  that  on  the 
morrow  he  would  confess  all  the 
irregularities  of  his  life.  His  prayer 
was  granted,  and  M.  de  Fortia  gave 
him  in  charge  to  four  of  his  people. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  devil  had  pro- 
mised to  rescue  him  from  the  hands 
of  a  Master  of  Requests,  or  if,  by  his 
art,  he  bewitched  his  keepers ;  but  it 
is  certain  he  made  his  escape  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  where  they 
have  now  for  three  days  pursued  him. 
Here  is  an  instance  how  the  devil  is 
friendly  and  of  good  faith  with  those 
who  love  him,  and  how  he  deceives 
even  Intendants.  I  was  very  sorry 
to  miss  this  opportunity  of  hearing 
news  of  the  witches'  sabbath  and  of 
learning  the  secret  of  the  characters  ; 
perhaps  some  good  angel,  hostile  to 
his  demon,  will  deliver  him  again 
into  the  hands  of  justice."  This  tone 
of  mockery,  when  referring  to  a  belief 
pretty  universal  in  those  days, — the 
belief,  namely,  in  witchcraft  and  sor- 
cerers— contrasts  oddly  enough  with 
the  strain  of  grave  credulity  in  which 
the  same  writer  tells  the  touching  tale 
of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  who 
gathered  flowers  together  in  the  mea- 
dows, held  tender  rendezvous  in  a 
green  alley  formed  by  nature  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  made  reciprocal  pre- 
sents of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  drank 
the  water  of  the  limpid  fountain  out 
of  the  hollow  of  each  other's  hands. 
This  loving  pair,  the  Corydon  and 
Phillis  of  Auvergne,  were  ultimately 
united  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  when, 
behold,  a  malicious  farmer,  two  of 
whose  ducks  had  been  devoured  by 
Phillis's  poodle,  laid  a  spell  upon 
them,  greatly  to  the  hindrance  of 
the  connubial  felicity  they  had  so 
fondly  anticipated.  The  charm  was 
dissolved  by  the  prayers  and  interpo- 
sition of  Mother  Church;  and  this 
little  history,  Flechier  admonishes  us, 
4 'shows  that  we  ought  not  to  treat 
these  enchantments  as  fables."  Not- 
withstanding which  injunction  we 
should  think  the  Abbe  was  indulging 


in  a  bit  of  grave  fun,  did  he  not  quote 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and 
Virgil's  Eclogues  and  other  authori- 
ties, in  support  of  the  authenticity  of 
these  malevolent  practices. 

It  could  hardly  have  excited  sur- 
prise, if,  in  a  narrative  of  criminal 
assizes  written  by  a  churchman,  the 
misdeeds  of  the  priests  had  been 
softened  down,  lightly  passed  over, 
or  even  entirely  suppressed.  The 
least  Jesuitical  of  Abbe's  might  have 
reconciled  such  a  course  to  his  con- 
science by  the  argument  that,  although 
the  crimes  of  the  individuals  merited 
infamous  publicity,  the  interests  of 
religion  and  of  the  ecclesiastic  body 
would  suffer  by  their  revelation.  !No 
such  plausible  plea  is  set  up  by 
Flechier,  either  mentally  or  openly. 
He  is  unsparing  in  his  censure  of  the 
laxity  of  the  clergy,  and  records 
their  derelictions  as  freely  and  un- 
reservedly as  those  of  the  lay  popula- 
tion. A  sincere  lover  of  religion,  he 
entertained  an  honest  detestation  for 
those  who,  under  its  mask,  violated 
its  tenets ;  and  he  pillories  a  priest 
as  readily  and  heartily  as  he  does 
Mad  Canillac,  or  Montvallat  the 
extortioner,  or  any  other  of  the 
profane  and  tyrannical  gentry  of 
Auvergne.  And  some  very  pretty 
tales  he  finds  to  tell  about  his  brethren 
in  black,  conveying  most  unflattering 
ideas  of  their  morality  and  Christian 
virtues.  Amongst  others,  is  that  of  a 
certain  cure  of  St  Babel,  who  was 
condemned  to  death  for  murder,  upon 
very  strong  evidence — a  companion 
of  the  slain  man  having  sworn  posi- 
tively to  the  murderer's  identity,  and 
there  being  besides  a  mass  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  When  the 
cure  had  been  hung  his  innocence 
was  discovered.  He  denied  to  the 
very  last  moment  the  crime  for  which 
he  suffered,  avowing,  however,  that 
he  was  guilty  of  many  others.  And 
some  of  his  offences,  written  down  by 
Flechier,  deserved  severe  castigation, 
although  the  gallows  was  rather  too 
violent  a  penalty  for  them.  He  was 
particularly  blamed  for  his  amours, 
and  so  indiscreet  hfthe  choice  of  time 
and  place,  that  he  was  known  -to 
make  love  to  a  servant  maid  whilst 
her  mistress  lay  dying  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  last  sacrament.  "He.  forgot 
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where  lie  was,"  says  Flechier,  "  and 
love  overcame  duty.  Instead  of 
hearing  the  confession  of  the  one,  he 
made  a  declaration  to  the  other,  and 
far  from  exhorting  the  sick  woman  to 
a  pious  death,  he  solicited  the  healthy 
one  to  an  evil  life."  And  then  this 
antithetical  chronicler  proceeds,  rather 
unnecessarily,  to  a  verbatim  report  of 
the  libertine  cure's  love  speeches,  add- 
ing, we  suspect,  some  slight  embellish- 
ments of  his  own.  The  priest's  pro- 
fligacy was  indirectly  the  cause  of  his 
death,  for  the  murder  for  which  he 
undeservedly  suffered  was  committed 
on  a  peasant  who  had  detected  him 
in  an  intrigue,  and  fastened  him  into 
a  barn  with  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
illicit  flame.  When,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  the  author  of  this  prac- 
tical joke  was  set  upon  and  slain, 
suspicion  naturally  fell  on  him  who 
had  been  its  object,  and  he  was 
arrested  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch,  who  apparently  anticipated 
an  attempt  at  evasion,  for  "  he  insin- 
uated himself  into  his  house  under 
pretence  of  having  masses  said,  and 
conducted  him  very  adroitly  to  Cler- 
mont." Upon  the  day  of  this  man's 
condemnation  or  execution,  (it  does 
not  appear  very  clearly  which  of  the 
two  is  meant,)  a  ray  of  sunshine 
again  seduced  Flechier  and  his  com- 
pany out  of  the  town,  and  they  made 
an  expedition  to  the  country-house 
called  Oradoux,  then  and  still  the 
property  of  the  family  of  Champflour. 
The  grounds  were  rendered  very 
agreeable  to  the  party  by  a  multitude 
of  purling  streams,  whose  waters 
were  applied  to  various  fantastical 
purposes,  "  making  very  pleasant 
figures,"  as  Flechier  informs  us. 
44  One  finds  basins  supplied  by  a 
thousand  streams,  floating  islands 
forming  small  apartments,  where 
all  manner  of  parties  of  pleasure 
take  place ;  an  aviary  enclosing 
cascades,  a  grotto  whence  the  wa- 
ter flows  on  all  sides  by  a  hundred 
little  leaden  tubes,  and  a  Diana  in  a 
niche  who  throws  up  streamlets  of 
water,  and  is  completely  covered  by  a 
liquid  veil  falling  unceasingly  and 
always  preserving  its  form."  Whilst 
perambulating  these  aqueous  parterres, 
the  Abbe  fell  in  with  a  canon,  seemingly 
a  worthy  and  sensible  man,  who  had 
sought  that  retirement  with  a  view 
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to  serious  meditation.  Unrestrained 
by  this  latter  consideration,  Flechier, 
having  formed  at  first  sight  so  good 
an  opinion  of  the  stranger's  worth 
and  wisdom,  courteously  addressed 
him.  "  I  saluted  him  as  civilly  as  I 
could,  accosting  him  with  a  smiling 
air,  in  which  was  mingled,  however, 
a  little  of  my  habitual  gravity. 'r 
The  canon  took  the  interruption 
kindly,  and  the  pair  walked  and 
talked  together.  Their  dialogue  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Memoires, 
indebted,  no  doubt,  to  Flechier's 
nimble  pen  for  many  flowers  of  style, 
and,  perhaps,  for  much  of  the  sub- 
ject matter.  The  church  of  Cler- 
mont was  the  subject  of  discourse, 
and  from  the  church  a  transition  to 
the  bishops  was  very  easy.  Various 
saints,  and  more  than  one  sinner,  had 
ruled  the  diocese  of  Clermont;  and 
in  the  latter  class  was  reckoned  a 
certain  Joachim  d'Estaing,  who  had 
worn  the  mitre  for  the  first  six  and 
thirty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  stone  blind,  but 
the  infirmity  affected  him  little. 
When  overtaken  by  it  (at  an  early 
age)  he  took  for  his  motto:  Cha- 
ritate  et  fide,  non  oculis,  Christi 
diriguntur  oves.  Charitable  he  was, 
faith  he  may  have  had,  his  cecity  was 
perhaps  no  absolute  impediment  to 
the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties ; 
but  neither  charity,  faith,  nor  blind- 
ness, sufficed  to  restrain  him  within 
the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  decorum. 
Such  a  rattling,  love-making,  rollick- 
ing boy  of  a  bishop  had  seldom  been 
heard  of.  His  principal  occupations 
were  making  war  with  his  chapter 
and  pleading  against  his  canons. 
These  maintained  their  privileges 
with  much  vigour  and  success.  So 
that  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  some  one  having  exhorted  him 
to  do  good  to  a  chapter  whose  tran- 
quillity he  had  so  long  troubled : — •"  I 
have  done  them  more  good  than  all 
my  predecessors,"  was  his  sharp  and 
prompt  reply,  "  since  in  pleading 
against  them,  I  have  established 
their  privileges  upon  an  immoveable- 
basis."  When  overtaken  by  blind- 
ness, he  had  assigned  to  him,  as  an 
episcopal  aide-de-camp,  Andre  de 
Sausia,  Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  who, 
proceeding  to  perform  some  particular 
duties  in  the  church  of  Clermont,  the 
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canons  shut  the  door  against  him, 
pretending  that  only  the  bishop  of 
Clermont  had  that  privilege.  There- 
upon M.  L'Estaing,  having  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  temporal  authori- 
ties, burst  open  the  doors  with  batter- 
ing-rams, "  not  unlike  those  formerly 
used  by  the  Romans."  On  another 
occasion,  the  Viscount  de  Polignac, 
governor  of  the  province,  having  had 
a  praying-desk  (prie-Dieu)  placed  for 
him  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  with- 
out regard  to  a  previous  warning  that 
the  King  alone  had  that  right,  the 
blind  bishop  had  sufficient  courage 
and  decision  to  expel  him  the  sacred 
edifice.  Flechier  does  not  give  the 
details  of  this  scandalous  scene,  but 
they  are  to  be  found  in  contemporary 
authors.  The  bishop,  it  appears, 
used  force  to  expel  M.  de  Polignac, 
who  ordered  his  guards  to  fire,  when 
one  of  the  bishop's  gentlemen  pre- 
vented bloodshed  and  sacrilege  by 
swearing  that  if  they  made  a  move- 
ment, he  would  run  his  sword  through 
the  Viscount's  body.  The  bishop's 
firmness,  although  it  had  a  degree  of 
violence  less  becoming  in  a  church 
dignitary  than  in  a  temporal  warrior, 
is  approved  by  Flechier  as  an  epis- 
copal virtue.  The  faults  he  finds  with 
the  diocesan  of  Clermont  are  of  a 
different  stamp.  He  deplores  his 
weaknesses,  as  tending,  by  example, 
to  the  encouragement  of  immorality, 
and  to  the  disrepute  of  the  church. 
**  All  the  balls  were  held  at  his  house, 
which,  instead  of  an  abode  of  prayer 
and  penitence,  was  one  of  festival 
and  rejoicing ;  and  he  appeared  there 
not  as  a  bishop  instructing  his 
flock,  but  as  a  gentleman  in  a  violet 
coat,  saying  soft  things  to  the  ladies. 
His  manner  of  saluting  these  was 
other  than  paternal;  and,  passing  his 
hands  over  their  faces,  he  would  form 
an  exact  estimate  of  their  appearance, 
never  deceiving  himself  as  to  their 
beauty,  blind  though  he  was  ;  having 
his  discernment  in  his  hands  as  others 
have  in  their  eyes,  and,  like  a  good 
shepherd,  knowing  all  his  sheep." 
These  facial  manipulations  were  of 
small  impropriety  compared  to  other 
particulars  of  the  bishop's  conduct 
and  discourse.  Under  such  a  prelate, 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  was  not 
likely  to  be  very  exemplary,  and 
accordingly  we  read  that  canons  were 
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seen  habitually  dressed  in  coloured 
clothes,  throwing  aside  their  ecclesi- 
astical garb  when  service  was  over, 
and  appearing  covered  with  gay  rib- 
bons.    They  left  the  altar  to  run  to 
the  playhouse,  escorting  ladies  thither, 
and  making  a  scandalous    mixture 
of    worldly    vanity     and    external 
piety.     The  parish  priests  were  no 
better ;     and    we   are    told    of  one 
so  fond  of  the  chase  that  he  passed 
all  his  time  in  it,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  parochial    duties.     To   such  aa 
extent  did  he  carry  his  passion  for 
field  sports,  that,  when  conveying  the 
consecrated  wafer  to  a  distant  farm, 
he  was  known  to  make  his  clerk  carry 
his  fowling-piece,   so  that  he  might 
have  a  shot  at  any  game  he  met  upon 
the  road.     Which  piece  of  profanity 
elicits  from  the  worthy  Flechier   an 
angry  and  indignant  ejaculation.     It 
is  not  surprising  that,  under  the  lax 
rule  of  Monseigneur  Joachim,  the  cle- 
rical profession  was  in  favour  with  the 
idle  and  dissolute.     During  his  time 
a  vast  number  of  religious  fraternities- 
sprang  up  in  the  diocese ;  no  less  than 
eight  convents  and  monasteries  being 
established  in  the  town  of  Clermont. 
An  ordinance,  published  in  1651,  by 
Jacques  Pereyret,  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral church,  is  directed  at  ecclesiastics 
who  "  frequent  public  games,  taverns, 
and    gambling    tables ;    buying  and 
selling  at  fairs  and  markets ;  having 
commerce  with  persons  of  profligate 
life,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  all 
manner  of  vices  and  excesses,"   &c. 
&c.    This  state  of  things,  however, 
was  not  limited  to    the  diocese    of 
Clermont,  but  was  at  that  time  only 
too  general  in  France.    The  following 
is  curious,  on  account  both  of  the  state 
of  things  it  exhibits,  and  of  the  cava- 
lier manner  in  which  Flechier  refers 
to  his  holiness  the  Pope.     "  So  great 
were  the  irregularities  of  the  clergy  of 
Clermont,  that  there  exists  a  papal 
bull    exempting  the  canons  and  the 
children  they  might  have  had,  by  any 
crime   whatever,    from   the  bishop's 
jurisdiction.     This  bull  appeared  to 
us  of  an  extraordinary  form,  and  we 
admired  the  effrontery  of  the  court  of 
Rome  and  of  the  canons  of  that  day." 
We  find  several   ladies,   amongst 
them  some  of  high  family  and  name, 
appearing   as  plaintiffs  or  defendants 
before    the   tribunal  of  the  Grands- 


CO 

Jours.  The  commencement  of  the 
third  month's  sitting  was  signalised 
by  "  an  audience  that  every  body 
found  very  diverting,  because  there  was 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Countess  of 
Saigne  against  her  husband,  on  a 
pleasant  difference  they  had  together." 
The  old  count  had  committed  the 
common  blunder  of  marrying  a  young 
and  pretty  wife,  who  became  desirous 
of  a  separation,  and  brought  a  variety 
of  scandalous  charges  against  him. 
She  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
many  of  her  own  sex,  and  especially 
of  the  grisettes,  whom  the  reverend 
Flechier  gravely  defines  as  "  young 
bourgeoises,  having  rather  a  bold 
style  of  gallantry,  and  priding  them- 
selves on  much  liberty."  Finally,  the 
count  and  countess  made  up  their 
quarrel.  The  affair  of  Madame  de 
Vieuxpont,  a  Norman  lady,  was  of  a 
more  serious  nature.  She  was  arraign- 
ed for  conspiracy  against  the  procu- 
reur  du  Rod  at  Evreux,  against  whom 
she  conceived  so  violent  aa  ani- 
mosity, that  she  resolved  to  ruin 
him  at  any  price,  and  to  that  end 
associated  herself  with  an  intendant  of 
woods  and  forests,  a  serjeant,  and 
three  or*  four  other  persons.  Her 
plot  being  ripe,  she  accused  the  ob- 
noxious magistrate  of  conspiracy 
against  the  state,  of  having  called  the 
kittg  a  tyrant,  and  of  a  design  to 
establish  in  France  a  republic  after 
the  model  of  Venice.  The  unfortu- 
nate functionary  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  Paris,  wfeere  he  died  before 
his  trial  was  at  an  end,  and  narrowly 
escaped  posthumous  condemnation. 
At  last  his  memory  was  cleared  by  a 
decision  of  the  Chamber  of  Justice, 
and  his  perjured  accusers  were  brought 
before  the  Grands-Jours.  M.  Talon, 
the  public  prosecutor,  pressed  for  the 
perpetual  banishment  of  Madame  de 
Vieuxpont  and  the  confiscation  of 
all  her  property.  She  was  even  in 
fear  of  capital  punishment,  and  her 
countenance  brightened  greatly  when 
the  decision  of  the  court,  condemning 
her  to  three  years'  exile  and  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  livres,  was  intimated  to  her. 
She  was  a  lady  of  violent  character,  and 
had  lived  on  very  bad  terms  with  her 
husband,  in  whose  death  some  hinted 
her  agency  ;  but  this,  Flechier  chari- 
tably remarks,  was  perhaps  a  mere 
calumny,  invented  in  retaliation  of 
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those  wherewith  she  had  assailed 
other  persons.  It  is  distinctly  stated, 
however,  that  she  went  so  far  as 
to  challenge  her  husband  to  fight 
a  duel ;  and  when  he  declined  a 
combat  in  all  respects  so  singular, 
her  mother  wounded  him  with  a 
pistol-shot,  —  an  advertisement,  the 
Abbe  quietly  remarks,  never  to  fall 
out  with  one's  mother-in-law.  Then 
we  have  the  story  of  a  handsome  vil- 
lage maiden,  who  might  have  pleased 
the  most  fastidious  courtiers  as  well 
as  the  bumpkins  of  Mirefleurs.  She 
was  besieged  by  admirers,  from 
amongst  whom  she  selected  one  whom 
she  loved  with  great  fidelity.  And 
after  her  marriage,  one  of  her  former 
suitors  risking  a  daring  attempt  upon 
her  virtue,  she  mustered  the  courage 
of  Lucretia,  to  protect  herself  from 
the  evil  designs  of  a  modern  Tar- 
quin.  Finding  tears  and  entreaties 
unavailing,  and  as  the  sole  means 
of  preserving  her  honour,  she 
seized  a  halbert  that  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  chamber,  and  in- 
flicted a  deadly  wound  on  her  inso- 
lent pursuer.  "  She  pierced,"  says 
Flechier;  in  his  flowery  style,  and  not 
in  the  very  .best  taste,  "  the  wretch's 
heart  that  burned  for  her ;  two  or 
three  ardent  sighs  escaped  it,  and  he 
expired."  The  -testimony  of  the 
neighbours,  whom  she  called  in,  and 
her  reputation  for  virtue,  absolved  her 
in  the  eyes  of  her  judges.  But  when 
the  Grands-Jours  came,  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  revived  the  case ;  and 
that  tribunal — upon  what  grounds  it 
is  difficult  to  say  —  condemned  the 
wroman  and  her  family  to  a  heavy 
fine.  There  seems  to  have  been 
scanty  justice.  At  the  present 
day  in  France,  the  verdict  of  justi- 
fiable homicide  does  not  preclude  a 
civil  action  for  damages ;  but  these 
would  now  hardly  be  granted  by  any 
French  court  in  such  a  case  as  the 
above.  The  justice  of  the  Grands- 
Jours  was  evidently  of  a  very  loose 
description.  They  had  not  to  dread 
the  revision  of  a  higher  court,  or  the 
lash  of  newspaper  satire ;  the  king 
would  not  trouble  himself  much  about 
them,  so  long  as  they  duly  scourged 
the  tyrannical  counts  and  barons  who 
impoverished  the  country  and  caused 
discontent  amongst  the  peasantry; 
and  thus,  unfettered  by  any  of  the 
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usual  checks,  the  bench  of  gentlemen 
in  square  caps,  loose  cloaks,  flowing 
curls,  and  delicate  moustaches,  repre- 
sented in  the  frontispiece  to  M.  Gonod's 
publication,  certainly  did  render  some 
very  inexplicable  and,  as  it  appears 
from  Flechier's  chronicle,  very  ini- 
quitous judgments.  Whilst  they 
blundered  and  mismanaged  in  their 
department,  an  elderly  lady  of  great 
enterprise  and  activity  made  herself 
exceedingly  busy  in  hers.  It  was  a 
jurisdiction  she  had  created  for  her- 
self, without  the  least  shadow  of  a 
right,  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  she 
was  allowed  to  exercise,  even  for  a 
day,  her  self- conferred  authority. 
Madame  Talon,  the  respectable 
mother  of  the  advocate-general,  had 
no  sooner  arrived  at  Clermont,  than 
she  undertook  the  whole  police  regu- 
lation of  the  town,  imposing  taxes, 
correcting  weights  and  measures, 
fixing  a  tariff  of  prices,  and  lecturing 
the  Clermont  ladies  as  to  the  mode  of 
distributing  their  alms.  At  last  the 
housewives  of  Auvergne  would  stand 
this  no  longer,  and  then  she  turned 
her  attention  to  monastic  abuses,  and 
hospital  regulations.  She  was  evi- 
dently an  officious  nuisance  ;  and  al- 
though Flechier  'supports  her,  it  is 
after  a  feeble  manner,  his  faint  praise 
strongly  resembling  condemnation. 
"  When  people  do  good,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  world  from 
murmuring.  Some  say  she  would  do 
better  to  alter  her  head-dress,  which 
is  a  very  extraordinary  one ;  others 
have  remarked,  that  she  wears  a 
spreading  cap,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a  mitre,  which  is  the  livery 
of  her  mission  and  the  character  of 
her  authority.  Others  complain,  that 
she  spoils  every  thing  instead  of  doing 
good,  prevents  charities  by  her  rigor- 
ous examination  of  charitable  ladies, 
destroys  the  hospital  by  endeavour- 
ing to  regulate  it,  because  she  sends 
away  those  who,  to  her  thinking,  are 
not  ill  enough,  leaving  it  empty, 
&c.,  &c.  And  it  is  said,  she  ought 
not  to  meddle  so  much,  examin- 
ing every  thing,  even  to  a  prison 
allowance  and  an  executioner's 
wages  ;  but,"  concludes  the  sly  Abbe 
— who  doubtless  concealed  a  little 
solemn  irony  under  this  long  recapitu- 
lation of  charges  and  brief  acquittal 


of  the  accused — "Virtue  is  generous 
and  puts  itself  above  all  such  mur- 
murs." 

Amidst  the  bustle  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, whilst  each  day  some  san- 
guinary drama  was  recapitulated  be- 
fore the  court,  whilst  sentences,  often 
of  savage  severity,  were  recorded,  and 
executions,  for  the  most  part  in  effigy, 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  time  was 
still  found  for  gaiety  and  amusement. 
Balls  and  assemblies  went  on,  encour- 
aged by  the  President  de  Novion,  in 
order  to  do  pleasure  to  his  daughters  ; 
and  all  the  ladies  of  quality  in  the  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  those  gentlemen  who 
had  managed  to  compound  their 
offences,  having  established  them- 
selves for  the  time  at  Clermont,  there 
was  no  lack  of  dancers.  And  the 
grave  members  of  the  tribunal  did  not 
disdain  to  mingle  in  these  terpsicho- 
rean  gambols.  But  somehow  or 
other  there  was  always  disorder  at 
the  assemblies.  Decidedly  the  demon 
of  discord  was  abroad  in  Auvergne. 
"  Sometimes  the  ladies  quarrelled, 
menaced  each  other,  after  the  manner 
of  provincial  dames,  with  what  little 
credit  they  chanced  to  possess,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  seizing  each 
other  by  the  hair  and  fighting  with 
their  muffs.  This  disturbed  the  com- 
pany, but  they  managed  to  appease 
the  disputants;  and  a  few  more 
bourrees  and  goignades  were  danced." 
The  bourree  d*  Auvergne,  now  confined 
to  peasants  and  water-carriers,  was  at 
that  time  a  favourite  and  fashionable 
dance.  "There  are  very  pretty 
women  here,"  says  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne,  writing  from  Vichy,  the  26th 
May,  1676.  "Yesterday,  they  danced 
the  bourrees  of  the  country,  which  are 
truly  the  prettiest  in  the  world.  They 
give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  move- 
ment, and  degogne  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly. But  if  at  Versailles  these 
dancers  were  introduced  at  masque- 
rades, people  would  be  delighted  by 
the  novelty,  for  they  even  surpass 
the  Bohemiennes"  Flechier  was  scan- 
dalised by  this  peculiar  movement 
or  degognement,  esteemed  so  capti- 
vating by  the  Marchioness.  He 
makes,  no  doubt  that  these  dancers 
are  worthy  successors  of  "  the  Bac- 
chantes of  whom  so  much  is  spoken 
in  the  books  of  the  ancients.  The 
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bishop  of  Alcth  excommunicates  in 
bis  diocese  those  who  dance  in  that 
fashion.  Nevertheless,  the  practice 
is  so  common  in  Auvergne,  that 
children  learn  at  one  time  to  walk  and 
to  dance." 

Did  space  permit,  we  would  gladly 
accompany  the  Abbe  on  other  of 
the  excursions  in  the  environs  of 
Clermont,  for  which  he  continually 
finds  excuse  in  the  necessity  either  of 
escorting  ladies  or  of  enjoying  the 
winter  sunbeams.  As  at  Riom,  he 
always  manages  to  pick  up  some 
anonymous  but  intelligent  acquain- 
tance, to  enlighten  him  concerning 
the  gossip  of  the  country,  and  to 
father  those  sallies  and  inuendoes  of 
which  he  himself  is  unwilling  to  assume 
the  responsibility.  His  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  Dominican  convent  is 
full  of  quiet  satire.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Monsieur  deB 

*'  a  sensible  man,  well  acquainted 
with  the  belles  lettres,  and  of  very 

agreeable  conversation."  M.  deB 

is  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  sly  hits 
at  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  at 
the  pictures  and  records  of  miracles 
to  which  they  are  introduced  by  a 
simple  and  garrulous  monk.  There 
were  few  founders  of  religious  orders, 
they  were  informed,  of  such  good 
family  as  St  Dominick,  who  was  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  and  consequently 
far  superior  to  St  Ignatius,  whose 
nobility  the  Jesuits  vaunted,  and  who, 
after  all,  was  but  a  mere  gentleman. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  pictures 
of  the  grandee  upon  the  church  and 
cloister  walls,  representing  him  en- 
gaged in  various  pious  acts.  "In 
one  of  them  he  was  depicted  present- 
ing a  request  to  the  Pope,  surrounded 
by  his  cardinals,  whilst  on  the  same 
canvass  was  seen  the  horse  of  Troy, 
dragged  by  Priam  and  by  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  the  town,  with  all 
the  circumstances  related  by  Virgil  in 
the  second  book  of  the  ^Eneid." 
Fiddlier  was  considerably  puzzled 
by  this  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane 
personages;  but  his  guide  explained 
its  singularity  by  assigning  the  pic- 
ture to  a  pious  and  learned  monk,  as 
well  read  in  Virgil  and  Homer  as  in 
his  breviary,  who  made  a  good  use  of 
his  reading,  and  was  particularly 
liappy  in  employing  it  to  the  glorifi- 


cation of  God  and  the  saints.  An- 
other picture  represented  aDo'minican 
holding  a  pair  of  scales,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  basket  full. of  fruit,  and 
in  the  other  an  empty  basket,  with 
the  inscription  Retribuat  tibi  Deus. 
The  promissory  note  of  the  Jacobins 
was  so  heavy  that  it  outweighed 
the  laden  basket.  The-  guide  would 
fain  have  expatiated  on  the  beauty 
of  this  allegory,  suggested,  as  he 
maintained,  by  a  miracle  actually 
wrought  in  favour  of  his  order,  but 
Flechier  cut  him  short  in  his  homily, 
and  passed  ou  to  the  next  painting, 
the  representation  of  one  of  those 
"piously  impious"  legends,  as  M. 
Gonod  justly  styles  them,  so  often 
met  with  in  monkish  chronicles.  This 
one,  in  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  is 
represented  as  supping  with  and  con- 
verting a  beautiful  Roman  courtesan, 
shocked  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Abbe  Flechier  in  the  year  16G6,  al- 
though in  the  year  1832,  it  was  not 
deemed  too  irreverent  for  reproduction 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Pouvoir  de 
Marie,"  written  by  the  notorious 
Liguori,  and  published  at  Clermont 
Ferrand,  by  the  Catholic  Society  for 
pious  books.  "I  could  not  help  tell- 
ing him,"  says  Flechier,  "  that  I  had 
seen  pictures  more  devout  and  touch- 
ing than  this  one  ;  that  these  disguises 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  gallant,  were 
rather  extraordinary  ;  that  there  are 
so  many  other  stories  more  edifying, 
and,  perhaps,  truer  .  .  .  ."  Here 
the  monk  interrupted  the  Abbe",  and 
was  about  to  repeat  a  whole  volume 
of  miracles,  compiled  by  one  of  the 
brotherhood,  when  the  vesper  bell 
summoned  him  to  prayer,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Flechier,  who  manifestly  dis- 
approved as  much  the  profane  tra- 
vesty of  holy  things,  as  the  lying 
miracles  by  which  the  Dominicans 
strove  to  attract  into  their  begging- 
box  and  larder  the  contributions  of 
the  credulously  charitable. 

We  perhaps  risk  censure  by  ter- 
minating this  paper  without  a  more 
minute  consideration  of  the  Grands- 
Jours  themselves,  the  ostensible  sub- 
ject of  FleVhier's  book,  and  without 
examining  in  greater  detail  the  nature 
of  the  crimes  and  characters  of  the 
culprits  brought  before  the  arbitrary 
tribunal.  Although  we  have  shown 
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that  a  large  portion  of  the  Memoires 
consists  of  matters  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  it 
must  not  be  thence  inferred  that  the 
Abbe  neglects  his  reporting  duties, 
and  does  not  frequently  apply  himself 
to  give  long  and  elaborate  accounts  of 
the  trials,  especially  of  the  criminal 
ones.  Many  of  these  are  sufficiently  re- 
markable to  merit  a  place  in  the  pages 
of  the  Causes  Celebres.  Some  have  ac- 
tually found  their  way  thither.  In  Fle- 
ehier's  narrative,  their  interest  is  often 
obscured  and  diminished  by  wordi- 
ness and  digression ;  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  civil  or  criminal  jurispru- 
dence of  the  period  will  surely  quarrel 
with  the  divine,  who  is  a  poor  lawyer, 
apt  to  shirk  legal  points,  or,  when  he 
endeavours  to  unravel  them,  to  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  The 
state  of  society  in  Auvcrgne,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  exhibited  in 
a  most  unfavourable  light.  We  find 
a  brutal  and  unchivalrous  nobility, 
deficient  in  every  principle  of  honour, 
and  even  of  common  honesty,  unfeel- 
ing to  their  dependents,  discourteous 
to  ladies,  perfidious  to  each  other. 
Here  we  behold  a  nobleman  of  an- 
cient .name  offering  his  adversary  in  a 
duel  the  choice  of  two  pistols,  from 
one  of  which  he  has  drawn  the  ball, 
with  a  resolution  to  take  his  advan- 
tage if  the  loaded  weapon  is  left  him, 
and  to  find  a  pretext  for  discharging 
and  reloading  the  other,  should  it  fall 
to  his  share.  He  gets  the  loaded 
pistol,  and  shoots  his  man.  A  gentle- 
man of  rank  and  quality  enforces  the 
•droit  de  noces,  formerly  known  in 


Auvergne  by  a  less  decent  name — but 
language,  as  Fiddlier  says,  purifies- 
itself  even  in  the  most  barbarous 
countries.  And  certainly  there  was 
much  of  the  barbarian  in  the  Au- 
vergnat,  even  so  late  as  1666.  The 
odious  exaction  referred  to  was  com- 
pounded by  payment  of  heavy  tribute, 
often  amounting  to  half  the  bride's 
dowry.  The  Baron  d'Espinchal  was 
another  brilliant  specimen  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Auvergne.  After  committing- 
a  series  of  crimes  we  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  detail,  he  pursued  his  wife- 
(a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Cha- 
teaumorand)  with  gross  insult,  even: 
in  her  convent -sanctuary  at  Clermont. 
The  unfortunate  lady  had  contracted 
such  a  habit  of  fear,  that  she  could  not 
be  in  his  presence  without  trembling; 
and  on  his  putting  his  hand  to  hi* 
pocket  to  take  out  his  watch,  whilst 
separated  from  her  by  the  grating  of 
the  convent  parlour,  she  thought  he  was 
about  to  draw  a  pistol,  and  fell  fainting 
from  her  chair.  Numerous  traits  of 
this  description  prove  baseness  and 
brutality  as  well  as  vice  on  the  part  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  province,  who 
appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  tho 
military  virtues  and  redeeming  quali- 
ties sometimes  found  in  outlawed  and 
desperate  banditti.  We  should  have 
had  less  gratification  in  dwelling  upon, 
the  crimes  and  excesses  narrated  in 
the  Memoires,  than  we  have  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  their  lighter 
passages,  and  of  the  occasional  eccen- 
tricities and  many  admirable  quali- 
ties of  their  estimable  and  reverend 
author. 
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DON   JOHN   OF  AUSTKIA. 


DON  JOHN  of  Austria,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  Emperor  Ch  arles  V.  (for 
an  account  of  whose  life  we  purpose  to 
lay  under  contribution  several  curious 
documents  lately  published  at  Mad- 
rid) was  born  in  1545.  His  parentage 
on  the  mother's  side  is  not  quite  so 
certain.  Brantome,  Moreri,  and 
others,  after  mentioning  the  Countess 
Barbe  de  Blomberghe  as  Don  John's 
putative  mother,  assert  that,  although 
Charles's  mistress,  she  certainly  was 
not  mother  to  Don  John,  whose 
parentage,  they  hint,  should  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  some  far  nobler  dame. 
But  Ranke,  and  the  best  informed 
modern  historians,  affirm  that  Barbe 
de  Blomberghe  was  really  Don 
John's  mother.  This  lady  belonged 
to  a  noble  family  of  Flanders,  and 
was  a  celebrated  beauty  of  her  day. 
After  his  love  for  her  was  extinct, 
Charles  V.  gave  Barbe  de  Blomberghe, 
with  a  large  dowry,  in  marriage,  to  a 
certain  Seigneur  Rechem,  who  held 
considerable  possessions  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Luxemburg,  and  lived  con- 
stantly at  Antwerp. 

Don  John's  early  life  was  passed 
in  the  farm-house  of  a  rich  peasant 
in  the  vicinity  of  Liege,  where  the 
young  lad  was  subjected  to  all  man- 
ner of  privations,  and  early  inured 
to  hard  labour  and  coarse  fare, — 
a  fitting  preparation  for  his  future 
career.  Brantome  mentions  it  as  a 
fact  much  to  Don  John's  credit,  that, 
in  spite  of  this  humble  education  as  a 
peasant,  he  showed  no  trace  of  vul- 
garity in  after  life,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  had  excellent  and  noble 
manners  in  the  field  and  in  drawing- 
rooms.  The  emperor,  Charles  V.,  sent 
for  the  lad,  when  he  grew  up,  to  come 
to  Spain,  rewarded  the  honest  peasant 
for  his  trouble,  and  announced  to  Don 
John  the  secret  of  his  birth.  Although 
the  Emperor  loved  the  boy  as  the 
son  of  his  old  age,  he  gave  him  nothing 
during  his  lifetime,  of  which  the 
ardent  young  prince  much  com- 
plained, saying  that  "  the  Emperor, 
having  acknowledged  him  as  his  son, 
should  have  given  him  the  means  of 
living  befitting  his  rank  and  birth." 


At  his  death,  Charles  left  Don  John 
nothing  but  a  strong  recommendation 
to  his  successor  Philip  II.  The  only 
wish  which  escaped  the  dying  monarch 
was,  that  Don  John  should  be  edu- 
cated for  the  church. 

Meanwhile,  Don  John,  who  was- 
but  one  year  younger  than  Don 
Carlos,  was  brought  up  with  Philip's 
ill-starred  son :  and  at  this  period  of 
his  life  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
greatly  influenced  Don  John's  future 
destiny.  The  boy  revealed  to  Philip 
II.  some  hare-brained  folly  of  his 
son  Don  Carlos.  This  conduct  gave 
the  Spanish  monarch  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  young  brother's 
integrity  and  honour,  that  he  deter- 
mined not  to  follow  out  Charles  V.'s- 
intentions,  but  to  educate  Don  John 
for  the  military,  instead  of  the  eccle- 
siastical profession.  This  was  not 
done,  however,  without  strong  oppo- 
sition from  some  of  Philip's  royal 
council.  The  conduct  of  Don  John, 
however  pleasing  to  Philip  II., 
drew  upon  the  young  prince  the  bitter 
animosity  of  Don  Carlos  who,  ever 
after,  treated  his  companion  with 
marked  indignity  :  his  hatred  one  day 
went  to  the  length  of  twitting  Don 
John  with  his  illegitimacy.  Don 
Carlos  called  him  a  bastard,  liijo  de 
puta.  uYes,"  said  Don  John,  "I 
am  a  bastard;  but  my  father  is  a 
better  man  than  yours :"  whereupon 
the  two  lads  came  to  blows. 

Passing  over  much  of  his  early  life, 
we  come  to  the  year  1569,  when  Don 
John  was  sent  against  the  Moors  of 
Grenada.  In  this  expedition  he  de- 
veloped considerable  military  talents, 
and  gave  such  evidence  of  personal 
courage,  that  the  old  captains  and 
veteran  soldiers  who  remembered 
the*  early  campaigns  of  his  father, 
Charles  V.,  called  out  with  one  accord, 
"Ah!  this  is  a  true  son  of  the 
Emperor."  Ea!  es  verdadero  liijo 
del  Emperador.  Don  John  returned 
from  this  campaign  covered  with 
glory,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being- 
one  of  the  best  captains  of  the  age. 

Meanwhile,  the  infidels  were  making 
rapid  progress  in  another  part  of  the 
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globe.  The  taking  of  Cyprus  by  the 
Turks  alarmed  all  Europe  to  such  a 
degree,  that  a  league  was  formed 
between  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and 
the  Spanish  monarch,  in  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  any  further  inroads  in  this 
quarter  ;  a  fleet  was  manned,  soldiers 
were  levied,  to  stem  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Christendom.  Don  John, 
whose  reputation  was  now  exceedingly 
great,  was  selected  for  the  command  of 
the  allied  forces.  It  had  previously 
been  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
At  this  time  of  his  life,  Don  John 
was  six  -  and  -  twenty,  in  .  the  full 
bloom  of  youth  and  manly  strength. 
Lippomano,  a  Neapolitan,  describes 
him  as  "  a  person  of  a  most  beautiful 
presence  and  of  wonderful  grace ; 
with  but  little  beard  and  large 
mustachios.  His  complexion  is  fair, 
and  he  weareth  his  hair  long  and 
turned  back  over  his  shoulders,  the 
which  is  a  great  ornament  unto  him. 
He  dresses  sumptuously,  and  with 
such  care  and  neatness,  that  it  is  a 
sight  to  see."  u  Moreover,"  adds 
Lippomano,  "he  is  active  and  well- 
made,  and  succeedeth  beyond  measure 
in  all  manly  exercises."*  No  one 
rode,  no  one  wielded  the  sword  better 
than  the  young  hero,  who,  moreover, 
had  all  the  popular  qualities  fitted  to 
ingratiate  him  with  women  and 
soldiers — he  was  gracious,  affable,  and 
open-handed.  Even  at  this  early  age, 
Don  John  lamented  that  he  had  not 
already  won  by  his  own  right  handsome 
independent  kingdom  of  his  own.  To 
the  attainment  of  this  object  he  looked 
confidently  to  the  league  or  to  the 
Venetians;  and  the  great  victory  of 
Lepanto,  which  he  gained  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  fleets, — to  which  period 
in  the  life  of  our  hero  we  have  now 
arrived, — seemed  to  justify  his  expec- 
tations ;  in  this,  however,  he  was 
doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

The  battle  of  Lepanto  was  fought 
on  the  7th  October,  1571.  On  the  side 
of  the  allies  were  about  two  hundred 
large  galleys,  six  smaller  ones,  and 
twenty-two  other  vessels ;  of  these, 
eighty-one  galleys  and  thirty  frigates 
belonged  to  Spain,  the  rest  to  his 
holiness  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Vene- 
tians. The  armament  on  board  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty-one  thousand 
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fighting  men,  of  whom  eleven 
or  twelve  thousand  were  Spaniards, 
the  rest  Italians  and  Germans.  Don 
John,  like  a  good  general,  had  care- 
fully seen  that  the  galleys  were 
well-provided  with  ammunition  : 
each  galley,  in  addition  to  its  regular 
crew  and  armament,  had  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  extra  soldiers  on 
board.  The  Turkish  fleet  consisted 
of  two  hundred -and  twenty-five  large 
galleys,  and  seventy  other  smaller 
vessels,  on  board  of  which  were,  in  all, 
about  twenty-five  thousand  fighting 
men.  The  Turks  came  sailing  down 
the  wind,  full  upon  the  allied  fleet, 
with  a  confidence  acquired  by  the 
frequency  of  their  victories  over  the 
Spanish  vessels,  which  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  seizing  and  carrying  as 
prizes  into  Argel  and  other  ports.  The 
Turks,  moreover,  had  the  advantage  of 
the  sun  in  their  backs,  and  consequently 
it  poured  its  hot  rays  full  in  the  face 
of  the  Christian  host.  Don  John  of 
Austria  was  at  first  in  some  trouble,  as 
Don  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Cruz,  commanding  the  Nea- 
politan squadron,  was  by  some  means 
detained  behind,  as  well  as  Don  Juan 
de  Cardona,  who  had  gpne  with 
eight  galleys  to  reconnoitre  a  distant 
port.  Don  John,  however,  despatched 
a  few  quick-sailing  frigates  in  search 
of  them,  the  moment  the  Turkish  fleet 
hove  in  sight.  Meanwhile,  Don  John 
and  the  crew  of  his  vessel,  as  well  as 
the  crews  and  soldiers  of  all  those  gal- 
leys Avhich  were  near  him,  raised  cru- 
cifixes and  standards,  knelt  down  on 
the  decks  of  their  vessels,  and  made 
humble  supplication  to  the  Almighty 
to  give  them  the  victory.  Don  Johnr 
with  a  soldier's  heart,  had  a  strong 
dash  of  the  priest  in  his  composition. 
Absolution  was  likewise  given,  during 
this  interval  of  peace,  to  all  who 
might  so  soon  render  up  their  souls 
to  God,  by  Fray  Juan  Machuca, 
Alonso  Serrano,  Juan  de  Huarca,  and 
other  Franciscan  and  Capuchin  friars 
and  Jesuits  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition. Luckily,  at  this  moment  the 
wind  lulled,  and  the  Turkish  squadron 
was  forced  to  come  slowly  on  with 
their  oars.  This  happy  incident  gave 
Don  John  plenty  of  time  to  arrange 
his  order  of  battle. 


*  Ranke,  Filrsten  und  Volker,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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It  was  mid-day  on  the  7th  Octo- 
ber 1571  before  the  two  armadas  came 
together,  and  Don  John  fired  a  gun 
as  a  signal  to  his  fleet  to  commence 
the  attack.  By  this  time,  most  for- 
tunately, the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz, 
with  the  Neapolitan  galleys,  had  ar- 
rived. Don  John  ordered  all  the  bri- 
gantincs  and  other  light  and  fast- 
sailing  vessels  to  retire  from  the  scene 
of  action,  so  that  no  one  might  think 
of  escaping,  but  should  fight  to  the 
last.  When  the  armadas  approached 
each  other,  Don  John  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  sound  the  charge,  and  ex- 
horted his  people  to  prepare  for  ac- 
tion. On  Hearing  the  Turkish  fleet, 
Don  John  was  able  to  recognise  the 
galley  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  Basa 
Hali,  (Ali  Pasha)  by  its  ensign  and 
sacred  standard.  Don  John  ordered 
his  own  vessel  to  bear  down  upon  the 
Turk,  who  reserved  his  fire  until  the 
Spanish  vessel  was  within  half  a  boat's 
length,  when  he  fired  three  shots ;  the 
first  carried  away  some  of  the  bulwarks 
of  the  vessel,  killing  several  of  the 
galley-slaves  at  their  oars  ;  the  second 
passed  over  the  caboose  or  kitchen  on 
board  Don  John's  vessel,  which  was 
occupied  }>y  soldiers  armed  with  ar- 
quebuses ;  while  the  third  shot  went 
over  the  heads  of  several  soldiers  who 
were  intrenched  in  one  of  the  boats  on 
deck.  Don  John,  who  had  likewise 
reserved  his  fire,  now  poured  in  a 
volley,  which  did  infinite  mischief  to 
the  Turk ;  and  the  two  galleys  ran 
into  one  another  with  a  mighty  crash, 
and  got  hopelessly  entangled.  The 
battle  now  became  general,  and  raged 
furiously  on  both  sides.  No  less  than 
eleven  other  vessels  were  engaged  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Don  John 
and  Ali  Pasha,  and  all  the  several 
crews  fought  hand  to  hand.  The 
Turkish  admiral  was  supported  by 
seven  other  Turkish  galleys,  while  Don 
John  was  assisted  by  five  large  ves- 
sels of  his  own  side,  of  which  one  was 
the  Roman  galley,  La  Grifona,  com- 
manded by  Marco  Antonio  Colonna, 
and  the  others  were  Venetian  or  Spa- 
nish. For  one  whole  hour  the  fighting 
continued  without  either  party  appa- 
rently getting  the  best  of  it.  Twice 
did  the  Spaniards  cany  the  decks  of 
the  Turkish  admiral's  vessel, and  twice 
were  they  driven  back  with  tremen- 
dous slaughter.  Once  they  had  almost 
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reached  the  Turkish  flag-staff.  The 
caboose  of  Don  John's  vessel,  filled  with 
picked  men  under  Don  Pedro  Zapata, 
did  infinite  service ;  one  man  alone 
fired  forty  rounds  of  cartridge.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  and  a  half's  hard  fight- 
ing, victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  Pasha  and  above  five 
hundred  of  his  men  were  killed,  his 
sons  made  prisoners,  his  standard 
pulled  down,  and  the  Cross  planted  in 
its  stead.  About  the  same  time  the 
other  galleys  near  Don  John's  vessel 
likewise  forced  their  way  through  the 
Turkish  squadron.  Don  John  now 
ordered  victory  to  be  loudly  pro- 
claimed, and  had  time  to  look  about 
him,  so  as  to  bring  assistance  where 
it  was  most  needed. 

On  his  return  from  his  reconnoit- 
ering  cruise,  Don  Juan  de  Cardona, 
admiral  of  the  Sicilian  forces,  had 
fallen  in  with  some  fifteen  Turkish 
galleys,  which  he  kept  employed  until 
Don  John  of  Austria  bore  down  tri- 
umphantly to  his  assistance,  and  cap- 
tured the  infidels.  Of  five  hundred 
Spaniards  who  were  with  Don  Juan 
de  Cardona,  not  fifty  escaped  without 
a  wound  of  some  sort.  It  was  in  this 
same  battle  of  Lcpanto  that  Miguel 
Cervantes  lost  his  arm,  and  most  of 
our  readers  will  recollect  how  the  brave 
soldier  tells  the  story  of  his  own  life 
in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha.  The  Marquis  de  Santa 
Cruz  fought  most  bravely,  and  twice 
narrowly  escaped  death  —  two  shots 
from  an  arquebuse  glanced  off  from  his 
armour  of  proof.  In  this  battle  tho 
Turks  lost  117  galleys  and  some  other 
smaller  vessels ;  117  cannon,  17  mor- 
tars and  256  smaller  guns,  and  3,486 
slaves ;  all  which  booty  was  divided 
among  the  Spaniards,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Pope.  The  sacred  standard 
of  Mecca,  of  which  Luis  Marmol  has 
written  a  glowing  description,  was 
sent,  together  with  the  news  of  this 
great  victory,  to  Philip  II.,  and  reach- 
ed the  Escurial  in  November  1571. 
This  standard  was  about  as  large 
as  a  sheet  ;*  the  white  ground  was 
covered  with  writing  in  the  Arabic 
character,  and  most  of  the  letters  were 
gilt.  *!  It  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire 
which  destroyed  the  monastery  of  tho 
Escurial  in  1671,  just  one  hundred 
years  after  it  had  graced  those  walls. 

When    the    news    of    this    great 
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victory  reached  Philip  II.,  he  was 
attending  vespers  at  the  church 
of  the  Escurial.  A  loud  u  Te  Deum 
laudamus "  was  immediately  sung 
with  the  whole  strength  of  the  choir, 
and  the  following  day  a  solemn  pro- 
cession took  place  "  in  gratiarum  ac- 
tione"  at  which  the  austere  monarch 
assisted.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  a  short  letter,  written  to  Philip's 
trusty  and  confidential  secretary,  An- 
tonio Perez,  by  one  Francisco  Murillo, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto;  the  letter  is  dated  the  9th  Oc- 
tober 1571,  two  days  after  the  victory. 
"  Illustrious  Sir, — Te  Deum  lau- 
damus, te  Deum  coi\fttemur  I  God  and 
his  illustrious  Mother  h  ave  been  pi  eased 
to  give  us  the  victory  over  the  Turk- 
ish fleet,  and  His  omnipotence  hath 
been  most  clearly  made  known,  inas- 
much as  this  proud  and  great  armada 
hath  been  broken  and  conquered.  We 
fought  valiantly  some  •  two  or  three 
hours  ;  many  of  our  galleys  were  en- 
gaged with  two,  three,  or  four  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  The  number  of  the 
Turkish  vessels,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
amounted  to  about  270,  rather  more 
than  less ;  in  the  which  they  had 
stowed  as  many  men  at  arms  as  they 
could  collect  in  all  Greece,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  the  best  they 
could  find  ;  and  they  were  directed  to 
come  in  search  of  us — for  such  were 
the  orders  from  Constantinople.  Some 
of  the  vessels  of  the  armada,  and  some 
foot-soldiers,  having  been  despatched 
on  the  approach  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  to  consult  with  the  Turk 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  the 
Seignior  ordered  the  Turkish  fleet 
to  seek  until  it  found  us.  Nor  had 
they  much  trouble  therein :  for  the 
very  same  morning  on  which  they 
left  the  port  with  this  intent,  namely, 
on  Sunday  the  7th  October,  the 
day  of  St  Mark,  Pope  and  Con- 
fessor, the  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of 
each  other,  near  some  islands  called 
Le  Corcholare,  (?)  whither  they  were 
coming  with  the  same  intent  as  our- 
selves, namely,  to  anchor.  When  we 
made  this  mutual  discovery,  nothing 
was  to  be  done  save  to  prepare  for  ac- 


tion. The  Turks  were  amazed  at  the 
smalmess  of  our  number,  and  thought 
that  we  should  fly ;  but  they  were 
speedily  undeceived,  and  very  much 
to  their  cost ;  for,  in  the  short  space  of 
time  I  have  mentioned,  not  a  vessel  of 
theirs  but  was  taken,  sunk,  or  burnt, 
or  had  fled.  Many  escaped  by  running 
their  smaller  vessels  ashore,  and 
Uchali,*  with  a  part  of  his  galliots,  es- 
caped. The  Admiral  Pasha  died 
fighting,  but  his  two  young  sons  were 
taken.  Many  other  notorious  cor- 
sairs were  likewise  taken  or  killed.  I 
cannot  exact!}7  say  the  number  of  ves- 
sels taken  or  destroyed  ;  but  I  think 
for  certain  they  are  above  two  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  best  is  that,  of  our 
squadron,  no  captain-general  or  per- 
son of  any  importance  is  missing  or 
even  wounded ;  of  the  others  I  only 
know  of  Captain  Francisco  de  Cor- 
doba, the  nephew  of  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz,  who  was  killed  by  an  ar- 
quebuse-shot ;  of  other  folk  but  few 
are  killed  or  wounded.  It  is  the 
work  of  God  and  not  of  man.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  not  one 
of  our  vessels  but  has  another  in 
tow,  which  it  has  taken,  and  that  we 
all  did  well.  The  galley  in  which  I 
was  did  the  least  of  all ;  we  fought 
the  Turk  who  was  opposed  to  us,  at- 
tacked the  infidels'  vessel  by  the  poop, 
throwing  into  it  shot,  stones,  and 
fire  until  it  surrendered ;  and  we 
captured  two  flags  which  hung  at 
the  stern.  Some  soldiers  got  good 
booty  in  clothes.  After  this  we  se- 
cured some  others,  and  drove  so  many 
ashore  that  it  is  a  shame  to  tell ;  and 
in  all  our  vessel  we  had  not  so  much 
as  six  wounded,  and  not  one  killed. 
Many  of  our  galley-slaves  who  were 
released  fought  like  lions,  and  restored 
to  liberty  an  infinite  number  of  Chris- 
tian captives  who  were  in  the  Turkish 
fleet;  among  these  were  more  than 
2,000  Spaniards,  and  many  women 
and  children  whom  the  Turks  had 
seized  in  Cephalonia  and  other  parts. 
Had  not  the  season  been  so  far  ad- 
vanced, we  might  have  gone  safely 
as  far  as  Constantinople ;  at  any  rate 
we  might  have  taken  all  Greece  and 


*  Uchali  was  a  famous  renegade,  a  Calabrian  by  birth,  who,  from  being  a  slave  of 
tlie  Grand  Seignior's,  became  King  of  Argel. — See  Brantome,  Hot), it.es  lUuttrts,  vol. 
i.  p.  28G. 
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the  Morea  ;  but  it  is  already  winter, 
and,  moreover,  we  have  not  sufficient 
provisions  aboard. 

"Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas  died 
of  a  spent  ball  from  an  arquebus?-, 
which  struck  him  on  the  breast ;  al- 
though the  ball  did  not  enter  the  flesh, 
Don  Bernardino  fell  and  never  rose 
again.  The  Count  de  Bianco,  and  a 
few  other  gentle  folks  likewise  fell 
fighting  valiantly.  Captain  Juan  Ru- 
bio  is  safe  and  sound,  after  performing 
marvels  with  his  crew  ;  for  he  fought 
with  three  large  galleys  at  once,  and 
made  them  all  yield  ;"  but  neither  he 
nor  I  have  got  a  single  maravedi.  It 
would  have  been  no  bad  thing  to  have 
stumbled  across  a  good  purse  full  of 
ducats.  But  you,  sir,  will  remem- 
ber your  servants  ;  we  have  no 
hope  from  any  one  after  you  but  in 
God,  who  we  pray  may  keep  you 
and  your  house  in  that  health  and  in 
that  increase  of  wealth  which  we, 
your  servants,  do  desire.  From  Le 
Corchorale,  this  9th  October  1571. 
Illustrious  sir,  I  kiss  your  hands.  I 
entreat  you  to  send  a  servant  with 
this,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  my 
brother  the  canon.  I  take  this  liberty 
as  the  affair  is  of  importance."* 

Two  years  after  the  battle,  of  Le- 
panto,  Don  John  of  Austria  gained 
fresh  laurels  at  Tunis  and  Biserta : 
and  these  victories  seem  to  have  con- 
firmed him  in  his  ambitious  projects 
of  obtaining  an  independent  kingdom. 
Juan  Soto,  a  man  of  much  experience 
in,  military  matters,  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  expedition  to  Grenada,  had 
been  placed  about  his  person  as  sec- 
retary by  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva, 
Prince  of  Eboli,  and  who  had  served 
with  Don  John  all  through  the 
Moorish  and  Italian  campaign,  ap- 
pears to  have  much  encouraged  Don 
John  in  these  ambitious  aspirations. 
By  allusions  to  the  former  pomp  and 
splendour  of  ancient  Carthage,  Juan 
Soto  inspired  Don  John  with  the  idea 
of  erecting  Tunis  into  an  independent 
kingdom  ;  the  Pope  even  was  induced 
to  recommend  this  scheme  to  Philip 
II.'s  favourable  consideration.  But 
the  monarch  had  no  wish  to  lose  so 
able  a  general  as  Don  John,  to  whom 
he  looked  for  the  extension  of  the 


Spanish  monarchy ;  still  less  could 
he  think  of  establishing  a  rival  and 
independent"  kingdom  at  Tunis.  A 
despatch  was  therefore  forwarded  to 
Don  John,  in  which  all  the  reasons 
for  the  dismantling  of  Tunis  were  ur- 
gently put.  But  Don  John  disobey- 
ed orders,  and  fortified  the  town,  hi 
the  vain  hope  of  erecting  Tunis  into- 
the  capital  of  his  future  kingdom. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  town  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Juan 
Soto  was  shrewdly  suspected  at  head- 
quarters of  advising  this  act  of  disobe- 
dience to  royal  orders.  It  was  there- 
fore deemed  expedient  to  remove  the 
scheming  and  dangerous  secretary ;  but 
some  prudence  was  necessary  lest  Don 
John  might  see  through  the  suspicions, 
of  the  Spanish  court.  Juan  Soto  was- 
accordingly  rewarded  by  promotion,, 
and  made  Proveedor-general  of  the 
armada.  Juan  Escovedo,  a  crea- 
ture of  Philip  II.,  who,  as  we  shall 
subsequently  see,  became  far  more: 
dangerous  than  his  predecessor  in  of- 
fice, was  placed  about  Don  John  as- 
his  secretary.  Soto,  however,  was- 
too  useful  to  Don  John  to  be  so 
easily  parted  with,  and  we  still  find 
him  acting,  in  conjunction  with  Esco- 
vedo, in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  as. 
late  as  1577.  Philip  II.  soon  disco- 
vered to  his  cost  that  the  change  of 
secretaries  brought  no  change  of  po- 
licy ;  nay,  Escovedo  proved  a  more- 
willing  tool,  and  inspired  Don  John 
with  far  loftier  schemes  of  ambition 
than  Soto,  his  predecessor  in  officer 
had  ever  conceived. 

In  the  year  1576  Philip  II.  thought, 
fit  to  take  Don  John  of  Austria  from 
the  scenes  of  his  triumph  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  to  remove  him  from  his 
dreams  of  independent  kingdoms  at 
Tunis  into  the  midst  of  European  in- 
trigues. Don  John  was  sent  to  take 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  the  ferocious  and 
iron  rule  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  of 
his  successor,  Don  Luis  de  Requesensr 
the  commendador  mayor  of  Castile, 
had  plunged  the  Flemings  deeper  into- 
rebellion,  and  had  obliterated  the 
little  loyalty  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
which  still  lingered  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Don  John  was  selected  for  this 
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post  from  his  likeness  to  his  father, 
the  late  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whose 
memory  the  Flemings  still  cherished, 
and  from  his  connexion  with  the  coun- 
try, his  supposed  mother  belonging  to 
one  of  the  best  families  in  Flanders.  For 
these  reasons,  this  appointment  was 
held  likely  to  be  popular,  and  to  lead 
to  good  results.  Don  John  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  without  delay  to  his 
new  government ;  and  his  secretary, 
Escovedo,  came  to  Madrid  to  procure 
money  and  other  matters  necessary 
for  his  master's  new  office. 

While  Escovedo  was  in  Madrid, 
apparently  engaged  in  these  details, 
Antonio  Perez,  Philip's  confidential 
secretary,  accidentally  discovered  from 
the  Pope's  nuncio,  who  asked  him  if 
there  was  about  the  court  such  a  per- 
son as  one  Escovedo, "  *  that  Don 
John's  ambitious  views  were  by  no 
means  extinguished.  As  his  brother's 
policy  would  not  permit  him  to  found 
a  new  empire  at  Tunis,  the  Pope,  the 
Guises,  and  Don  John  had  planned 
an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
England.  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was 
to  be  released  from  prison  ;  Elizabeth 
dethroned ;  England  brought  back  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  and  her  new  husband,  Don 
John  of  Austria — for  this  marriage 
formed  part  of  the  project.  Here  was  a 
scheme  to  captivate  an  ambitious,  chi- 
valrous young  prince  !  The  nuncio  in 
answer  told  Perez  that,  in  a  despatch 
which  he  had  received  from  Rome,  he 
was  instructed  to  interest  Philip  II. 
in  this  expedition,  and  to  request  the 
Spanish  monarch  to  aid  Don  John  in 
this  meditated  attempt  upon  England. 
This  was  not  quite  new  to  Perez ;  some 
vague  surmises  had  already  been  ex- 
eited  against  the  doings  of  Escovedo 
and  Don  John,  by  hints  thrown  out  by 
Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  the  Spanish 
minister  in  Rome,  whose  suspicions 
had  been  excited  by  the  frequent 
communications  between  Escovedo, 
the  Pope,  and  the  Guises.  Antonio  Pe- 
rez, now  that  he  held  the  threads  of 
the  plot  in  his  hand,  instantly  inform- 
ed Philip  of  the  whole  project.  At 
this  inauspicious  moment  Don  John 
himself,  against  Philip's  peremptory 


orders  to  proceed  direct  to  the  Nether- 
lands, reached  Barcelona,  with  two 
fast-sailing  galleys,  and  hurried  on  to 
Madrid,  where  he  found  his  brother 
Philip  fully  apprised  of  his  scheme. 
But  such  was  Don  John's  manly  air, 
such  the  influence  which  his  straight- 
forward conduct  exercised  over  the 
suspicious  nature  of  Philip  II.,  that  the 
Spanish  monarch  yielded  a  reluctant 
assent  to  his  brother's  plans  of  ag- 
grandisement, and  promised  to  allow 
him  to  make  use  of  the  Spanish  vete- 
rans in  aid  of  his  expedition  against 
England,  after  he  had  pacified  the  Low 
Countries.  Perez  says  that  Philip 
consented  to  this  scheme  with  the  view 
of  encouraging  Don  John  of  Austria 
to  use  greater  diligence  in  Flanders, 
Full,  therefore,  of  his  new  govern- 
ment and  of  his  own  ambitious  pro- 
jects, Don  John  left  Spain ;  and  on 
the  17th  October  1576,  we  find  the 
following  letter  from  him  to  his  friend 
and  adviser  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo, 
Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  whose  repu- 
tation as  a  general  was  founded  upon 
the  capture  from  the  Moors  of  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  El  Peiion  de  Velez. 
"•  •••  •  Concerning  my  own  jour- 
ney I  desire  to  say  as  much  as  the- 
time  will  allow  me,  leaving  to  otners- 
to  tell  you  more  at  length  IIOAV  I  shall 
go.  I  journey  to  Flanders  in  dis- 
guise through  France,  and,  next  to 
God,  the  disguise  will  save  me.  I  gor 
not  a  little  contented  to  be  able  to  do 
you  some  service ; — (Don  John  had 
busied  himself  much  in  procuring  for 
Don  Garcia  the  promise  of  a  grandee- 
ship  of  the  first  class)  ; — "desiring  to- 
encounter  perils,  and  by  no  means 
fatiguing  myself  with "  these  new 
labours  which  I  have  undertaken. 
Money  is  short,  and  my  present  neces- 
sities great.  In  the  end  God  hath 
to  take  up  this  his  cause  in  every  wayT 
and  to  aid  me  individually  with  a 
miracle.  You  must  let  me  know 
where  I  shall  receive  your  letters,  and 
I  will  advise  you,  God  willing,  of  my 
safe  arrival:  and  I  beseech  you  to 
tell  me  alway  of  your  health,  and  to 
advertise  me,  as  is  your  .habit,  of  your 
opinion  as  to  my  doings  ;  and  to  make- 
use  of  me  in  all  ways  as  a  sincere 
friend,  and  as  such  I  congratulate  you 
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on  the  marriage  of  Don  Pedro,  and 
on  the  state  in  which  the  Senora  Dona 
Elvira  is  ;  and  may  it  all  turn  out  as 
you  may  best  desire.  From  the 
Pardo,  the  17th  Oct.,  1576.  At  your 
service,  DON  JUAN."* 

We  gather  the  particulars  of  his 
journey  through  France  from  Bran- 
tome,  who  says  that  "Don  John 
without  any  great  suite,  and  in  order 
to  go  with  greater  certainty,  rode 
post  with  six  companions  only  ;  hav- 
ing with  him  Senor  Don  Otavio  Gon- 
zagua  as  his  confidant,  and  a  French 
postilion,  whom  he  found  in  Spain,  as 
his  guide ;  the  latter  was,  moreover,  an 
excellent  companion,  and  knew  every 
road,  lane,  and  bye-path  in  France. 
This  man  led  Don  John  across  France 
in  most  dangerous  and  unquiet  times : 
in  Gtiycnne  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
a  war,  which  indeed  broke  out  some 
three  months  after.  Don  John  arrived 
in  Paris,  and  got  off  his  horse  at  the 
hotel  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
the  street  of  St  Anthoine."t  That 
same  night  he  seems  to  have  gone  to 
a  great  ball  at  the  Louvre,  where  lie 
Avas  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  before  whom  he 
stood  like  one  entranced.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  Don  John,  still  full  of 
Marguerite  of  Navarre,  saw  the 
palace  and  the  other  sights  of  Paris, 
and  started  again  on  his  journey, — no 
one  having  an  idea,  till  he  was  gone, 
that  he  had  been  in  Paris  at  all.  He 
travelled  again  .in  disguise,  and  on 
horseback,  to  the  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  thence  to  Flanders,  where 
he  found  that  Antwerp  had  just  been 
taken  and  sacked.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  peace  was  concluded ;  one  of 
the  first  conditions  of  which  was  the 
departure  of  all  Spanish  troops  by 
land.  We  shall  sec  that  they  were 
forced  to  go  to  Italy  instead  of  by  sea 
to  England,  and  were  said  to  be  so 
charged  with  booty  that  they  could 
scarce  walk.  We  find  Don  John  writ- 
ing in  the  following  terms  to  Don  Gar- 
cia de  Toledo,  on  the  21st  February, 
1577,  after  peace  had  been  concluded. 

"  Most  illustrious  sir, — Not  to  tire 
you  with  a  long  letter,  I  will  refer 
3'ou  to  my  secretary,  Juan  de  Soto, 
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who  will  inform  you  of  the  state  in 
which  things  are  here,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  they  are  better  than 
could  be  expected,  as  every  thing 
was,  when  I  came,  as  bad  as  pos- 
sible. To  God  be  rendered  thanks, 
in  that  he  hath  given  me  patience 
to  suffer  what  it  appeared  impos- 
sible for  any  human  creature  to 
bear,  before  this  blind  people  could 
be  brought  out  of  their  passion, 
which  kept  their  minds  so  hardened 
against  their  own  peace  and  quiet. 
But  since  his  Divine  Majesty  has 

rrmitted  things  to  come  to  this  pass, 
trust  that  with  time  the  whole 
machine  will  come  round  to  its  proper 
place.  The  moment  any  thing  of 
consequence  occurs  I  will  let  you 
know  ;  and  I  entreat  of  you  to  inform 
me  of  the  state  of  your  health,  of 
which  I  have  heard  nothing  since  I 
reached  Luxemburg,  which  is  now- 
more  than  three  months  and  a  half. 
I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this, 
as  I  do  not  hear  that  the  passes 
are  closed  .  .  .  Some  of  the  condi- 
tions of  this  peace  are  hard,  most 
hard ;  but  necessary  to  save  religion 
and  to  ensure  obedience.  Time  will 
do  something,  and  already  much 
has  been  done  by  the  grace  of  God. 
At  your  service,  DON  JUAN."$ 

But  now,  when  Don  John  fully 
expected  to  reap  the  benefit  of  peace, 
and  to  employ  his  Spanish  veterans  in 
the  conquest  of  England,  he  saw  all 
his  hopes  frustrated.  The  states  of 
Flanders  steadily  refused  to  allow  the 
Spanish  troops  to  be  embarked  on 
board  any  vessels  in  their  harbours, 
lest  they  should  be  used  against  Zea- 
land and  Holland,  but  demanded,  in 
a  peremptory  tone,  that  the  troops 
should  be  instantly  despatched  by 
land,  according  to  the  treaty.  More- 
over, Philip  resisted  the  pressing 
appeal  of  the  Pope's  nuncio  to  inter- 
fere in  this  matter.  Thus  was 
England  saved  from  the  horrors 
of  an  invasion, — curious  that  for  once 
in  their  lives  Elizabeth  of  England 
and  Philip  of  Spain  should  have  had 
similar  interests  at  heart !  § 

Don  John's  ambitious  spirit  still 
drove  him  to  seek  some  means  of  ac- 
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quiring  an  independent  kingdom, 
either  in  the  East,  in  England,  France, 
or  Spain.  Much  to  Philip's  disquiet,  Don 
John  now  held  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  Guises  ;  emissaries  went 
to,  and  came  frequently  from,  Rome, 
without  Don  John  ever  acquainting 
his  suspicious  brother  with  his  in- 
trigues. Escovedo  was  exceed- 
ingly busy,  and  Perez  was  em- 
ployed by  Philip  II.  to  worm  out 
the  secret,  which  he  did  by  the 
most  dishonourable  artifices.  He 
entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Escovedo,  and,  after  blaming 
Don  John's  secretary  for  writing  to 
the  Pope  without  Philip's  knowledge, 
Perez  assured  Escovedo  that  their 
correspondence  should  be  kept  pro- 
foundly secret  from  the  king.  All  this 
time  the  wily  secretary  of  state  show- 
ed all  the  letters  and  despatches  to 
Philip,  who  frequently  amended  the 
drafts  of  the  minutes  with  his  own 
hand.  Nay,  to  obviate  suspicion, 
Perez  occasionally  put  in  some  abuse 
of  the  monarch.*  Don  John,  in 
moments  of  disappointment,  wrote 
to  Perez — For  the  sake  of  his  life, 
of  his  honour,  of  his  soul,  he  must 
quit  Flanders  —  he  would  leave  his 
post  when  people  least  expected 
it — although  this  crime  might  be 
punished  with  blood. f  He  talked  of 
entering  France  "  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  adventurers,  consisting  of 
6000  infantry  and  2000  horse. "  j  More- 
over, Don  John  was  frequently  heard 
to  say,  "Escovedo  and  money — money 
and  Escovedo."  The  latter  became 
exceedingly  bold,  and  said  that, 
after  conquering  England,  it  would  be 
easy  to  gain  Spain :  that  with  the 
ports  of  Santander  and  the  Pefia  de 
Mogron,  a  footing  might  be  gained  in 
Castile.  But  what  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis  was  the  demand  made  by 
Escovedo,  who  was  now  in  Spain, 
to  be  instantly  appointed  governor 
of  the  Peua  de  Mogroii.  Philip,  seeing 
in  this  demand  confirmation  strong 
of  his  worst  suspicions,  thought  Esco- 
vedo too  dangerous  a  person  to  be 
allowed  to  live,  and  Perez  was  ordered 
to  despatch  this  intriguing  emissary. 
Poison  was  administered  in  vain  ;  at 
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last  Escovedo  was  stabbed  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid  by  one  Insausti,  on 
the  31st  March  1577.  But  for  the 
whole  of  this  most  curious  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Antonio  Perez,  whose 
airs  of  authority  had  made  him  de- 
tested,— for  a  full  comprehension  of 
Don  John's  ambitious  views, — of  the 
part  which  Escovedo  played  in  this 
drama, — of  his  murder  by  the  com-* 
mand  of  Philip,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  guilty  accessary,  Antonio 
Perez,  was  made  the  scape-goat  of 
the  whole  transaction,  and  offered  up 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  long-cherished 
hatred  of  Escovedo 's  family,  and  of 
his  rival  Mateo  Vasquez — of  the  in- 
surrection in  Arragon,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  this  transac- 
tion,— we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mons.  Miguet's  interesting  work  on 
Philip  II.  and  Antonio  Perez,  where 
they  will  find  the  whole  story  handled 
with  admirable  precision  by  a  master 
of  his  art.§ 

The  murder  of  Escovedo  must  have 
opened  Don  John's  eyes,  and  shown 
him  that  Philip  would  never  allow 
him  to  acquire  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Don  John's  am- 
bitious spirit  seems  now  to  have 
preyed  upon  itself,  and  his  constitu- 
tion to  have  suffered  from  this  inter- 
nal struggle :  he  had  frequent  fits  of 
melancholy,  accompanied  by  attacks 
of  low  fever;  and  occasionally  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  leave  a 
career  for  which  he  daily  felt  an  in- 
creasing dislike,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  into  some  monastery. 
This  feeling  was  much  aggravated 
by  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  pro- 
spect of  a  long  and  lingering  war, 
in  which  none  of  those  bold  dashes 
and  brilliant  adventures,  which 
formed  so  great  an  attraction  to  one 
of  Don  John's  chivalrous  and  enthu- 
siastic nature,  were  to  be  expected. 
At  length,  after  several  small  suc- 
cesses, after  a  victory  at  Namur,  Don 
John  was  seized  with  the  putrid  fever, 
of  which  he  died  on  the  1st  October 
1578,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and 
with  him  perished  all  his  ambitious 
designs.  On  opening  the  body, 
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Don  John's  heart  was  found  much 
diseased,  and  his  skin  was  as  if 
it  had  been  burnt ;  many  attributed 
his  death  to  poison.  His  last  dying  re- 
quest was  to  be  buried  in  the  Escnrial, 
near  the  bones  of  his  father,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  We  cannot  better 
close  this  slight  sketch  of  one  so  early 
snatched  from  a  career  of  glory,  than 
by  quoting  an  interesting  and  detailed 
account  of  his  last  hours,  written  by 
his  confessor,  an  eye-witness  of  his 
death. 

uTo  HIS  MOST  CHRISTIAN  MAJESTY. 

"  Your  Majesty  will  have  heard,  by 
letters  from  the  Prince  of  Parma  and 
from  Prince  Octavio  Farnese,  the 
trouble  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
bring  upon  us  by  the  death  of  Seiior 
Don  John  of  Austria :  and  to  accomplish 
that  which  he  hath  so  many  times 
commanded  me  to  do,  during  his  life, 
as  we'll  as  somewhat  to  relieve  the 
grief  which  I  know  will  seize  upon 
your  Majesty's  royal  heart,  I  will  re- 
late the  prayer  which  Don  John  de- 
sired me  to  make  to  your  Majesty  in 
his  name,  and  with  all  humility,  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul,  the  which  I 
believe,  and  do  dare  to  affirm,  is  now 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  crown  of 
glory  which  all  who  sacrifice  their 
life  for  the  law  and  the  gospels  in  the 
service  of  their  king,  are  wont  to  re- 
ceive as  their  reward.  And  no  one 
went  through  greater  or  indeed  equal 
labours  and  troubles  than  did  this 
most  Christian  and  obedient  gentle- 
man. 

"All  the  time,  most  powerful  Sir, 
that  his  highness  Don  John  was  in 
the  castle  of  ISTamur, — or,  at  any  rate, 
most  of  the  time,  —  he  passed  in 
making  his  peace  with  God,  and  in 
ordering  his  worldly  affairs.  He  mani- 
fested unto  me  many  times  his  strong 
wishes  therein,  entreating  me  to  be* 
seech  God,  by  the  merits  and  zeal  of 
the  invincible  Emperor,  his  father  and 
master,  to  employ  his  person  in  the 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to 
allow  him  to  die  before  he  should  do, 
or  suffer  any  thing  to  be  done,  which 
should  offend  God  even  in  the  smallest 
matter.  He  even  said  more :  that  he 
never  could  think  of  your  Majesty, 
liis  father  and  master,  without  ardently 
desiring  to  assist  in  the  defence  and 
spread  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  and 
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in  enforcing  obedience  to  your  Majesty, 
who,  he  hath  told  'me  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  times,  was  his  master,  his  father, 
his  brother,  and  his  whole  wealth  on 
this  earth. 

"Two  days  before  the  victory  of 
Geniblours,  Don  John  sent  for  me 
and  told  me  that,  although  he  did  not 
then  intend  to  engage  the  enemy, 
still,  considering  the  many  chances  of 
war,  he  desired  to  make  a  general 
confession  from  the  time  when  he  could 
first  remember  to  have  had  the  use  of 
his  reason.  This  was  the  more  easy 
for  his  highness,  from  the  frequency 
with  which  he  hath  attended  the  holy 
offices  of  the  church  since  he  hath 
been  in  these  parts :  as  rarely  a  month 
passed  that  he  hath  not  communicated 
and  confessed  twice, — nay  sometimes 
thrice.  Thus  on  that  night,  after 
having  made  a  clean  breast,  and  dis- 
posing of  his  affairs  as  if  he  were  truly 
about  to  render  an  account  unto  God 
at  that  moment, — as  in  fact  he  did  in 
the  spirit — his  highness,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  deep  feeling  and  great 
humility  said,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  '  Reverend  Father — 
in  order  that  you  may,  once  for  all, 
know  my  last  will  and  testament,  and 
my  wish  in  other  matters  besides  those 
of  which  I  have  lately  discoursed 
while  I  was  at  your  feet,  and"that  you 
may  never  put  to  me  any  other  ques- 
tions, for  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say — I  beg  you  will  observe  these 
three  matters : — 1st,  My  soul  I  com- 
mend unto  God,  and  to  my  father. — 
2d,  As  to  what  regardeth  my  body, 
I  well  know  how  little  it  availeth 
where  it  lie  until  the  day -of  judg- 
ment :  but  I  wish  you,  in  my  name, 
to  entreat  his  Majesty  the  king,  my 
master, — looking  to  what  the  Emperor 
my  father  requested  of  his  Majesty,  as 
well  as  to  the  way  in  which  I  have 
served  him, — to  grant  me  this  favour 
— that  my  bones  may  rest  somewhere 
near  those  of  my  father.  In  this  guise 
my  services  will  be  amply  satisfied 
and  recompensed. — 3d,  As  to  these  old 
rags  which  I  have  here,  I  know  not 
how  to  dispose  of  them  ;  but  as  I  am 
the  Emperor's  son,  and  the  Emperor 
recommended  me  as  such  to  his 
Majesty,  and  as  I  die  in  his  Majesty's 
house,  and  in  his  service,  let  him,  like 
a  true  father  and  master,  dispose  of 
my  possessions— not  only  as  if  they 
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belonged  to  his  son,  but  to  his  servant 
and  slave  ;  and  I  would  do  the  same 
were  the  whole  world  mine.' 

"  Don  John  entreated  me  most  fer- 
vently to  beg  your  Majesty,  in  con- 
sideration of  this  his  expressed  wish, 
to  pardon  him  if  at  any  time  in  Italy 
or  elsewhere  he  hath  used  your 
Majesty's  moneys  more  than  was  fit- 
ting. He  said  very  many  other  things 
to  the  same  effect,  the  which,  although 
I  remember  me  of  them,  I  will  not 
write,  in  order  not  to  wring  your  royal 
heart  any  further ;  and  thus  in  that 
same  night  he  repented  him  of  his 
sins  with  as  much  fervency  as  if  the 
last  hour  of  his  life  had  actually  come, 
desiring  to  have  some  opportunity  to 
receive  the  most  holy  sacrament  on 
the  following  morning  :  this,  however, 
was  not  possible  until  two  days  after 
that  most  famous  and  miraculous  vic- 
tory. The  Saturday  before  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  while  we  were  before 
Philippeville, — acting  upon  the  leave 
which  his  highness  had  formerly  given 
me,  I  did  entreat  him  almost  with  re- 
proaches not  to  place  a  life,  so  useful 
to  the  church  and  to  his  brethren,  in 
such  frequent  and  imminent  danger, 
nor  to  take  upon  himself  labours  to 
which  his  bodily  strength  was  une- 
qual, whatever  his  wishes  and  courage 
were.  His  highness  replied  ;  '  Reve- 
rend father,  this  life  and  much  besides 
I  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  king  my  mas- 
ter, to  whom,  as  I  have  oftentimes 
said  and  now  repeat,  I  leave  my 
bones  and  all  I  possess,  should  I  die 
here  in  his  territories.' 

"  On  the  first  of  August — for  I  pass 
over  many  details  in  order  not  to  weary 
your  Majesty ;  the  night  before  his 
highness  (who  is  in  heaven)  bestirred 
himself  against  the  enemy  before  Ma- 
lines,  he  made  a  general  confession  of 
his  sins,  placing  himself  in  the  hands 
of  God,  preparatory  to  receiving  the 
most  holy  sacrament  on  the  following 
day ;  confessing  again  afterwards,  and 
saying  that  that  was  a  good  testament 
when  a  man  commended  his  soul  to 
God,  his  body  to  the  company  which 
he  loved  best,  namely  that  of  his 
father  and  master,  and  his  property 
in  the  hands  of  him  who  knew  better 
than  he  how  to  take  the  burden  of  it. 
And,  in  truth,  his  highness  only  used 
it  in  your  Majesty's  service. 

"  Finally,  the  second  day  on  which 
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he  sickened,  he  said  that  although  the 
physicians  declared  his  malady  not  to 
be  dangerous,  he  did,  nevertheless,  feel 
himself  exceeding  ill  and  worn.  But 
what  gave  him  infinite  pleasure  was 
to  see  that  he  was  so  poor  that  nothing 
on  earth  could  prevent  him  from 
speedily  being  with  God,  more  espe- 
cially having  his  Lord  and  father  in 
heaven,  and  on  earth  your  Majesty 
as  his  lord  and  brother.  And  he  was 
most  confident  that,  if  his  affairs 
were  left  in  your  Majesty's  hands, 
they  would  have  that  end  and  success 
which  was  proper.  This  same  day 
he  did  ask  me  many  questions  touching 
the  virtue  of  martyrdom,  desiring  to 
have  some  share  of  its  merits,  giving 
signs  of  his  having  many  times  en- 
treated God  for  martyrdom. 

"  The  following  day,  the  25th  Sep- 
tember, he  confessed  like  one  chosen 
of  God,  telling  me  that  he  knew  his 
days  to  be  numbered,  and  that  his  only 
regret  was  the  little  he  had  done  for 
the  service  of  God  and  of  your  Ma- 
jesty; but  that  he  trusted  in  God  and 
in  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  they  would 
take  this  death  as  for  their  glory,  for 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of 
your  Majesty,  and  for  God's  service  ; 
and  that  he  wished  to  make  the  world 
understand  that,  as  during  life  he 
had  not  been  devoted  to  the  church, 
as  had  originally  been  his  father's 
wish,  in  death  he  wished  to  be  so, 
in  as  much  as  depended  upon  him. 
He  besought  his  brother  and  master  to 
remember  him  of  his  servants,  to 
whom  he  owed  much  for  being  good 
and  faithful  to  God,  to  himself,  and 
to  your  Majesty :  and  very  many  of 
them  were  poor,  having  served  him 
by  land  and  by  sea  ;  many  of  them, 
moreover,  had  been  taken  away  from 
their  homes,  and  he  had  not  a  mara- 
vedi  wherewith  to  pay  them  their 
salaries,  which  had  been  owing  to 
them  for  some  time.  Your  Majesty 
was  also  to  remember  his  highness's 
mother,  whom  he  regarded  and  loved 
as  a  mother,  and  a  young  brother, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  such.  He  like- 
wise mentioned  other  persons,  whose 
names  in  due  time  I  will  make  known 
unto  your  Majesty.  His  highness 
concluded  by  saying,  '  since  on 
earth  I  do  not  possess  an  acre  I 
might  call  my  own,  is  it  not  just, 
Reverend  father,  that  I  should  desire 
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some  space  in  heaven?'  His  high- 
ness then  desired  that  Otavio  de  Gon- 
zagna  should  have  the  command, 
on  account  of  the  good  will  which  he 
saw  in  him  to  your  Majesty's  af- 
fairs, as  well  as  to  his  highness.  His 
highness  ended  by  saying  that,  if  he 
were  not  deserving  of  having  his 
bones  placed  beside  those  of  his  lord 
and  father,  he  desired  to  be  buried 
at  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Mon- 
serrat,  whom  all  his  life  through  he 
held  in  particular  affection. 

"  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the 
26th  September,  on  my  going  to  see 
him,  Don  John  complained  to  me  that 
the  physicians  had  used  force  to  com- 
pel him  to  drink  a  potion:  this  annoyed 
him  much,  as  he  thought  it  would  in- 
terfere with  his  receiving  the  holy 
sacrament.  On  my  telling  Don  John 
it  was  of  no  importance,  he  requested 
me  to  inquire  of  the  physicians  if  he 
ran  any  risk  should  he  put  off  com- 
municating for  another  day,  or  if  he 
left  it  even  until  the  following  Sunday, 
when  he  thought  to  gain  the  jubilee. 
The  physicians  told  him  that  his  illness 
was  not  so  dangerous  but  what  he 
might  put  off  receiving  the  holy  sacra- 
ment till  then,  or  even  later ;  and 
therefore,  on  Sunday,  the  28th,  he  re- 
conciled himself  with  God,  with  such 
fervour,  that  it  much  pained  me  to 
see  the  pain  in  which  he  was,  know- 
ing that  it  would  add  to  his  malady. 
And  while  I  was  performing  mass  in 
his  room,  he  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  touch  the  face  of  his  God  with  an 
air  of  incredible  devotion,  saying 
4  Bring  unto  me,  most  Reverend  father, 
the  visage  of  my  God  ;'  and  while  he 
thus  uttered  words  of  such  Christian 
import,  he  received  the  most  holy 
sacrament.  And  on  being  asked  if 
it  were  his  pleasure  to  receive  ex- 
treme unction,  he  requested  it  with 
much  earnestness  as  a  very  precious 
gift  and  much  to  be  desired. 

"  The  mass  over,  Don  John  named 
the  Prince  of  Parma  as  his  successor, 
nntil  your  Majesty  should  be  pleased 
to  appoint  some  one  else.  Two  hours 
afterwards  delirium  came  on,  and 
nothing  that  he  said  was  clear  save 
when  he  talked  of  God.  The  names 
of  Jesus  and  of  our  Lady  were  men- 
tioned ;  and  when  he  was  told  to  take 
or  to  do  this  in  their  name,  he  did  it 
with  much  obedience  and  willingness. 
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"Don  John  passed  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  great  trouble  and  paiir, 
and  he  wandered  in  his  mind,  which 
ran  upon  ordering  intrenchments  to 
be  thrown  up,  or  cavalry  and  am- 
munition to  be  sent  here  and  there, 
saying  alway,  in  answer  to  every 
question,  that  thus  it  concerned  the 
service  of  your  Majesty. 

"  This  same  Tuesday  night  I  in- 
quired of  him  whether  he  wished  to 
have  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unc- 
tion administered,  and  he  answered 
as  if  he  were  suffering  no  pain  what- 
ever,— '  Yea,  father !  Jesus  !  quick, 
Reverend  father  !'  and  he  received  it 
with  an  appearance  of  praying,  al- 
though we  could  not  distinguish 
what  he  said,  as  he  did  not  speak 
clearly. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, the  1st  October,  which  was  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  about  one  hour 
and  a  half  before  his  decease,  I  asked 
him  if  he  wished  to  hear  mass,  and 
he  made  a  sign  with  his  head  in  the 
affirmative.  When  the  corpus  was 
raised,  they  who  were  standing  at  his 
bed-side  advised  him  of  it ;  and  al- 
though his  eyes  were  shut,  and  wo 
thought  that  his  senses  were  wander- 
ing, his  highness  immediately  clasped 
his  hands  together,  and  hastily  tore- 
off  from  his  head  some  plasters  and  a 
cap,  the  better  to  adore  with  his 
heart  that  God  and  Saviour  whom  he 
could  not  see  with  his  eyes.  The  rest 
of  the  time,  until  his  decease,  which 
took  place  at  about  one  o'clock  in' 
the  day,  we  passed  in  helping  him  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  and  of 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  all  who  were 
present  were  filled  with  grief, — al- 
though, on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
rejoiced  to  see  such  manifest  tokens 
of  the  glory  to  which  he  was  fast 
attaining  :  and  thus  he  departed  from 
our  hands  without  a  sigh,  like  a  bird 
on  its  way  to  heaven. 

"This,  most  powerful  sir,  was  the 
end  of  the  life  of  this  son  and  servant 
of  your  Majesty,  as  he  was  wont  to 
call  himself.  And,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
for  thirty  and  three  years  he  hath  per- 
formed the  wishes  of  the  two  fathers 
whom  he  had  in  this  life — that  is  to 
say,  of  his  lord  and  father,  the  Empe- 
ror, and  of  your  Majesty,  seeing  that 
his  highness  hath  informed  me  that 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  wished 
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kirn  to  be  in  holy  orders,  and  your 
Majesty  desired  him  to  be  a  soldier. 
But  his  highness,  like  an  obedient  son, 
died  as  poor  as  a  friar,  and  in  an  hum- 
ble barrack  like  a  soldier ;  for  I  pro- 
mise your   Majesty  that    the  room 
wherein  lie  died  was  a  sort  of  garret 
over  a  stable,  that  in  this  he  might 
imitate  the  poverty  of  Christ;    and 
without  doubt,   most   Christian  Sir, 
for  four  or  five  months  before  his 
death,  he  was  constantly  occupied  in 
works  of  charity,  piety,  and  humility. 
His  whole  pleasure  consisted  in  visit- 
ing the  sick — of  which  there  were  many 
in  the  camp, — and  in  accompanying 
the    holy  sacrament,    giving    these 
wretched  men  charity  with  his  own 
hand,  receiving  with  the  utmost  com- 
passion the  poorest  and  most  wretched 
soldiers,  until  he  could  procure  carts 
in  which  to  convey  them  to  the  hos- 
pital;  constantly  urging  me  to    see 
that  in   the  hospitals    nothing   was 
wanting,  and  particularly  ordering  me 
to  see  that  the  sacraments  were  duly 
administered  to  the  sick,  that  none 
should    die  without  this  great  com- 
fort.   He  appointed  a  separate  hospi- 
tal for  those  who  had  contagious  disor- 
ders, and  charged  me  to  see  that  none  of 
those  should  die  unaneled.    And  since 
his  Holiness  gave  him  authority  to 
name  some  one  as  view-general,  to 
have  full  power  in  all  matters  ecclesias- 
tical— whereof  I  understand  his  high- 
ness hath  informed  your  Majesty  by 
means  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo — 
lie  determined  to  root  out  of  the  army 
all  blasphemies,  oaths,  and  evil  doings, 
and  in  particular  the  sin  of  heresy, 
promising    me    that  he    would   not 
favour    any   one,    even   if  he   were 
especially  attached  to  his  person  ;  and 
he  punished  those  who  sinned  in  this 
manner  in  the  army  with  such  vigour, 
that,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the 
men,  especially  the   Spaniards,  were 
more  like  monks  in  a  convent  than 
like  soldiers  in  a  camp.     And  this 
most  excellent  prince  acted  in  such  a 
manner  that,  now  when  the  soldiers 
see  him  dead,  they  cannot  but  believe 
that  he  had  a  spirit  of  prophecy  touch- 
ing his  death.     Nay,  they  do  say  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  them  as  if  his 
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death  were  after  the  manner  of  men, 
but  that  he  flew  like  an  angel  of  heaven 
up  to  his  God. 

"  Otavio  Gonzagua  performs,  and  has 
performed  on  his  part  whatsoever  was 
ordered  by  theSenor  Don  John,  taking 
advice  in  all  matters  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  and  waiting  like  all  of  us  to 
receive  the  commands  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, whose  royal  person  may  our 
Lord  guard  and  prosper  for  many 
years  to  come,  as  is  most  necessary 
for  the  Church. 

"  From  Namur,  this  3d  October 
1578."* 

Don  John  died  in  the  fortress 
commanding  the  town  of  Namur; 
and  on  the  3d  October,  his  body, 
placed  on  a  bier,  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold,  was  conveyed  by  several 
gentlemen  to  the  cathedral.  Don 
John  was  dressed  in  full  armour,  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  placed 
round  his  neck,  and  on  his  head  was 
a  plain  cramoisy  cap,  over  which  was 
a  crown  of  cloth  of  gold,  covered  with 
jewels ;  his  fingers  likewise  were  load- 
ed with  rings.  In  this  guise  the  body 
was  carried  forth,  escorted  by  all  the 
clergy  of  the  place,  by  several  monks 
and  their  bishops.  All  the  assembled 
crowd  shed  tears,  and  made  loud 
lamentation  as  the  cavalcade  passed. 
The  bier  was  placed  on  a  raised  plat- 
form in  the  church,  and,  after  the  ser- 
vice had  been  performed,  the  corpse, 
was  lowered  into  a  vault  near  the  high 
altar,  where  it  remained  until  it  was 
carried  into  Spain  in  the  following 
year. 

Don  John's  corpse  was  then  cut  in- 
to three  pieces,  and  placed  in  three 
small  chests  lined  with  blue  velvet, 
the  better  to  enable  it  to  pass  secretly 
through  France.  On  the  18th  March 
1579,  the  cavalcade  left  Namur,  and, 
passing  by  Meziers  and  Paris,  arrived 
at  Nantes,  where  the  whole  party  em- 
barked, and  reached  Santander  on  the 
6th  May.  On  the  22d  the  funeral 
procession  arrived  at  the  monastery 
of  Parreces,  five  leagues  from  Segovia, 
where  it  was  met  by  Busto  de  Vil- 
legas,  Bishop  of  Avila,  by  Juan  Gomez, 
the  Alcalde  of  the  Court,  accompanied 
by  some  alguazils,  by  twelve  of 
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the  royal  chaplains,  and  other  people 
belonging  to  the  court.  The  three 
portions  of  Don  John's  body  were  now 
joined  together  and  placed  in  a  coffin, 
covered  with  black  velvet ;  on  the 
outside  was  sewn  a  cross  of  cramoisy 
velvet,  upon  which  were  emblazoned 
golden  nails.  The  coffin  was  made 
to  open  at  the  side,  in  case  any  desire 
might  be  expressed  to  see  the  dead 
body  within.  The  cavalcade  swelled 
as  it  approached  the  monastery  of  the 
Escurial,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday  the  24th  May 
1579,  accompanied  by  above  four 
hundred  men  on  horseback. 

We  will  now  follow  an  account 
given  by  Fray  Juan  de  San  Geronimo, 
a  monk  of  the  Escurial,  of  what  hap- 
pened on  the  occasion.  It  seems  the 
monks  came  out  to  meet  the  proces- 
sion : — 

"  And  because,"  says  Fray  Juan 
de  San  Geronimo, ' '  the  Reverend  Prior 
was  absent  at  the  general  chapter, 
holden  this  year  of  1579  at  San  Bar- 
tolemd  el  Eeal,  the  Vicar  Fray  Her- 
nando  de  Torrecillas  performed  the 
offices  in  his  stead,  and  went  forthwith 
the  ministers  in  their  full  canonicals  : 
all  of  the  which  halted  at  a  table,  over 
which  was  a  dais  of  rich  brocade, 
raised  in  the  midst  of  the  principal 
cloister,  where  the  gentlemen  bearing 
the  pall  placed  the  body.  The  cho- 
risters immediately  began  to  chant  the 
*  Subveniti  Sancti  Dei;"1  whereupon 
they  all  returned  in  procession  to  the 
church;  and  these  same  gentlemen 
•who  bore  the  corpse  on  their  shoul- 


ders placed  it  on  the  platform  which 
had  been  raised  for  it,  when  the  Reve- 
rend father  vicar  read  the  funeral  ora- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  whole  con- 
vent ;  the  bishop  and  the  pall-bearers 
being  ranged  round  the  raised  plat- 
form. When  this  was  finished,  the 
Reverend  fathers  went  to  the  choir  to- 
sing  a  vigil,  and  the  bishop,  with  his- 
company,  adjourned  for  awhile  to  take 
rest.  The  following  day,  which  was 
the  25th,  high  mass  was  sung,  the 
bishop  assisting .  the  choristers  in  the 
choir.  When  mass  was  over,  the  monks 
went  into  the  chapel  where  the  corpse 
was,  and  sang  the  responses,  accom- 
panied by  the  organ,  while  the  monks 
of  San  Lorenzo  answered  them  in  re- 
citative without  music."  * 

After  this  a  formal  ceremony  was 
gone  through.  Philip's  secretary 7 
Gastelia,  read  a  royal  order  from  his 
Majesty,  directing  the  friars  of  the 
convent  of  San  Lorenzo  to  receive  the 
body  of  his  dear  brother,  the  most  il- 
lustrious Don  John  of  Austria.  Fray 
Juan  de  San  Geronimo  thus  con- 
cludes his  account : — 

"  And  after  the  reading  of  the  said 
letter,  the  followers  of  Don  John  let 
down  the  corpse  into  the  vault  which 
had  been  prepared  for  it  underneath 
the  high  altar,  and  placed  it  among 
the  other  corpses  of  the  royal  family. 
This  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
day.  After  this  ceremony  we  all 
went  to  dinner." 

At  which  excellent  occupation  we 
cannot  do  better  than  leave  them. 


*  Documentos  ineditos  para  la  Historia  de  Espana,  vol.  vii.  p.  265. 
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Two  days  before  I  sailed  from 
Mauritius,  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast 
on  one  of  the  packages  containing  my 
traps.  The  walls  were  stripped  of 
their  pictures,  the  cherished  whips  and 
pipes  were  gone  from  the  chimney- 
piece — the  crockery  which  ministered 
to  my  occasions  was  borrowed.  The 
Sarah  transport  floated  in  the  harbour, 
and  almost  sent  the  tail  of  her  pen- 
dant into  my  window. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it, — 
I  was  on  the  move ;  and,  of  course, 
as  I  was  bound  to  Old  England,  I 
ought  to  have  been  in  ecstatics.  But 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  of  course," 
in  human  affairs.  Of  them,  the  tide 
is  subject  to  so  many  perturbations, 
that,  like  Mrs  M'Stinger,  there  is  no 
saying  which  way  they  may  head  at 
any  moment.  For  myself,  I  have 
ever  been  somewhat  of  a  cosmopolite, 
and  felt  it  to  be  bad  policy  for  a  crea- 
ture of  condition  so  erratic  as  man,  to 
circumvent  too  closely  with  particulars 
of  locality  his  idea  of  home.  It  is  a 
narrowing  of  our  capabilities  to  anchor 
our  hopes  in  some  village  or  county, 
and  to  persuade  ourselves  that  thence 
they  cannot  be  started  without  ship- 
wreck. If  ever  any  of  the  sons  of 
men  were  senseless  of  ambition,  and 
the  auri  sacra  fames — those  circulating 
forces  that  draw  men  from  the  native 
hearth,  and  prevent  the  stagnation  of 
societies — they  would  need  a  triple 
defence  against  Necessity  to  fortify 
such  a  position.  When  this  "  Daugh- 
ter of  Jove  "  descends  in  her  might, 
and  hurls  them  from  their  strongholds 
— when  go  from  home  they  must,  even 
then  will  men  sometimes  goresistingly, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  go  pain- 
fully. A  man  who  should  cling  to  some 
particular  post  or  pillar  till  torn  thence 
by  mechanical  force,  would  probably 
be  wounded  in  the  struggle.  And  so 
is  it  that  the  mental  lacerations 
which  some  emigrants  exhibit  as 
the  work  of  cruel  necessity,  are  but 
the  effect  of  their  own  obstinate 
clinging  to  some  spot  or  outward  object 
from  which  the  fiat  of  necessity  has 
separated  them.  Such  men  are  cruel 
to  themselves,  and  must  often  move 
the  pity  of  their  fellow-wayfarers. 
Such  men  are  to  be  seen  nursing  their 
sorrows,  blinding  their  eyes,  and  de- 
nying the  sympathies  of  their  im- 


mortal and  infinite  spirits.  The 
World  is  man's  habitation ;  and  a 
good  Providence  has  so  adorned  its 
every  part,  that  no  where  can  we  be 
called  to  dwell  where  a  wise  man 
may  not  be  happy  and  at  home.  The 
sacred  asylum  of  home,  is  of  no  geo- 
graphical nor  material  limitation. 
Its  building  is  of  love,  and  faith,  and 
peace  ;  and  these  foundations  may  be 
laid  any  where,  for  they  dwell  within 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  are  evoked  by  the 
voice  of  wisdom.  Be  wise,  then,  oh 
wanderer  from  the  land  of  thy  sires ! 
Open  thine  arms  to  thy  new  brethren 
and  sisters,  and  live  no  longer  as 
though  possessing  no  higher  innat& 
powers  than  an  oyster  or  a  cauli- 
flower. Here,  where  you  are,  you 
have  what  may  serve  your  present 
aptitude;  for  aught  more  you  must 
wait  till  hereafter. 

I  by  no  means  intend  to  infer  that 
it  required  any  high  strain  of  philo- 
sophy to  accommodate  one's  self  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  few  years' 
sojourn  at  Mauritius.  One  might, 
perhaps,  assume  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  islands  in  the  world. 
The  good  merchants  and  planters 
exhibit  hospitality  in  its  very  pink,, 
and  abundantly  evoke  for  your  benefit 
the  resources  of  the  island.  Objec- 
tions, on  the  score  of  climate,  I  look 
upon  as  unworthy  of  a  prudent  tra- 
veller ;  for  to  one  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  a  little  concession  to  circum- 
stances, all  climates  soon  become  the 
same.  'Tis  but  an  extra  cloak  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  an  hour  or  two's  siesta 
at  Calcutta.  The  one  really  assail- 
able point  in  the  constitution  of 
Mauritius,  is,  that  it  is  a  little  out  of 
the  twopenny-post  line, — but  as  I  was 
not  in  love,  this  mattered  little  to  me. 

When  I  say  that  I  was  riot  in  love, 
I  must  be  understood  as  speaking 
irrespectively  of  Mauritius.  Till  I 
set  foot  on  those  bewitching  shores  I 
had  deservedly  enjoyed  the  character 
of  a  hard-hearted,  impregnable  bache- 
lor. It  would  be  tedious  to  sum  up 
the  names  of  my  messmates,  whom 
one  after  another  I  had  seen  fall  .vic- 
tims to  eyes  that  had  vainly  expended 
fascination  on  me.  The  girls  always 
gave  me  up  as  a  bad  job  within  three 
weeks  of  our  arriving  at  new  quarters. 
But  now  my  time  was  come — dedi 
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manus — I  had  stretched  my  tether  to 
the  utmost ;  and  soon  after  I  had  set 
foot  on  the  island  of  Paul  and  Virginia 
I  had  ceased  to  be  a  freeman. 

Now,  put  all  these  things  together, 
and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
-that  I  was  not  out  of  my  wits  with 
joy,  at  being  ordered  home. 

Mine  was  one  of  those  complicated 
cases  of  love  that  will  occur  some-- 
times ;  not  one  flame,  but  many  con- 
sumed me, — not  one  image  of  female 
loveliness,  but  many  such  specimens, 
beset  my  reveries.  I  would  turn  out 
in  the  morning  with  the  perfect  con- 
viction that  Maria  was  the  real  girl 
after  all,  and  so  rest  satisfied,  till  some 
person  or  thing,  envious  of  my  peace, 
would  call  up  to  my  mind's  eye,  Lucie, 
or  some  other  of  the  score  of  pretty 
names  that  rejoice  Echo  in  that 
favoured  spot.  Thus  did  I  shift  my 
allegiance  from  one  to  another,  and 
•live  in  such  uncertainty,  that  had 
Hymen's  self  decked  for  me  the  altar, 
I  should  have  been  so  long  in  settling 
what  name  should  thereon  be  inscribed, 
that  he  would  infallibly  have  put  his 
torch  out  in  disgust. 

So  tempered  I  sat  breakfasting. 
With  the  confusion  of  softer  feeling, 
which  I  have  tried  to  describe,  was 
mingled  a  little  indignation  at  a  letter 
which  I  had  just  received  from  my 
old  friend  Jack  Hardy.  He  did  me 
to  wit,  that  he  had  heard  of  my 
goings  on,  and  congratulated  me  on 
being  ordered  off,  before  I  was 
regularly  nabbed.  In  case  of  the 
worst, — and  this  was  the  part  for 
which  I  could  have  thrashed  him, — in 
•case  of  the  nabbing  aforesaid  having 
actually  taken  place,  he  suggested, 
that  I  need  be  under  no  alarm,  since 
now  I  had  an  obvious  opportunity  of 
going  home  to  "  consult  my  friends." 
Considering  how  often  I  had  myself 
used  this  weary  old  joke,  I  remember 
it  did  seem  to  me  a  little  odd,  that  I 
should  so  wince  at  it  then.  "Nabbed," 
thought  I,  "  I  only  wish  that  Jack, 
or  any  body  else,  would  tell  me  by 
whom."  And  then  I  began  to 
think,  how  like  my  state  was  to  that 
of  a  hypochondriac,  who,  assailed  by 
fifty  symptoms  at  once,  knows  not 
which  to  regard,  and  so  misses  the 
cause  of  all  the  evil.  Authorities 
agree  in  stating,  that  a  man  can  be 
in  love  with  but  one  person  at  one 


time;  so  in  spite  of  appearances,  I  was 
obliged  to  conclude  that  some  one 
particular  young  lady  was  the  motive 
power  of  the  distraction  I  exhibited. 

But  little  mattered  it  who,  or  how 
many,  the  girls  might  be  ;  I  was  going 
to  leave  them  all.  Soon  Mauritius 
and  its  happy  company  would  have 
to  exist  for  me  dreamily,  jand  as  an 
image  of  the  past,  the  vivid  lights  of 
its  actuality  pushed  into  obscurity  by 
some  harsher  present.  Soon  the  po- 
pular   th,  would  be  gone,  and  be 

succeeded  by  some  other  no  less 
popular  regiment  —  and  then,  thought 
I,  how  long  will  the  girls  be  before 
their  grief  finds  consolation  from 
among  the  new  arrivals?  Will  any 
inconsolable  one  remember  us  ?  Will 
any  remember  me  ?  A  buzz  of  the 
island  patois  broke  in  upon  my  me- 
ditations, just  as  I  was  beginning  to 
make  out  the  image  of  one  fair  friend, 
who  seemed  to  stand  forth  in  favour- 
able relief  from  among  the  multi- 
tude. It  was  very  annoying  to  be 
forced  from  hope  just  nascent  in  distin- 
guishable form;  but  the  ideal  must  ever, 
experimentally,  give  way  to  the  real. 

I  approached  the  window,  where  a 
Babel  of  tongues  was  raging,  "  Gaitli 
done,  gaitlil  li  grand  mossieu,  su  li 
petit  cheval"  * 

The  cause  of  the  commotion  was 
apparent,  in  the  person  of  my  friend 
Hamilton,  who,  at  the  precise  moment 
of  my  reaching  the  window,  had 
managed  to  make  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  was  dismounting.  I 
might  have  guessed,  before  seeing 
him,  who  was  the  comer,  for  he  never 
stirred  out,  in  his  then  fashion,  with- 
out causing  a  disturbance  of  the  po- 
pular quiet.  He  was  a  tremendous 
big  fellow,  who  had  a  fancy  for  riding 
the  smallest  poney,  that  would  keep 
his  legs  well  bent  up  from  trailing  on 
the  ground.  This  sight,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  particularly  tickled  the  fancy 
of  the  local  vagabonds';  and  they  ha- 
bitually made  a  point  of  affording  him 
a  guard  of  honour  on  his  excursions. 

On  this  occasion  the  noise  waxed 
louder  than  usual,  and  soon  let  me 
see  that  something  more  than  common 
was  in  the  wind. .  As  soon  as  I  could 
make  out  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
steed,  I  saw  that  his  garniture  was  out 
of  the  ordinary  equestrian  fashion. 
About  his  saddle  was  slung  a  collection 
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of  parcels, and  over  his  neck  depended 
two  uncovered,  and  uncommonly 
good-looking  bottles.  Besides  this, 
Hamilton  hadmhishaudsabasket,  and 
was  evidently  made  up  in  all  respects 
for  a  start  or  a  cruise  some  whither. 

"Whither  away  my  man?"  said  I 
as  he  entered,  mustering  up  the 
most  facetious  look  I  could,  to  hide 
the  possible  traces  of  melancholy  on 
my  physiognomy ;  for  I  knew  him  of 
old  as  a  desperate  roaster. 

"  Where  you  are  coming  with  me, 
Jack,"  replied  Hamilton,  "so  get  your 
traps  together  in  a  quarter  less  no 
time." 

"But,  my  good  fellow,  I  cannot; 
you  know  I  sail  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  have  lots  to  do.  Be- 
sides, to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  a 
little,  just  a  little  out  of  sorts." 

"  Melancholy,  and  so  forth,"  said 
my  friend,  "  but  let  me  tell  you  that's 
exactly  the  reason  why  I've  come  to 
fetch  you.  Here,  read  this  billet- 
doux,  and  then  give  me  your  answer." 

He  threw  me  a  pretty,  little,  three- 
cornered,  rose-coloured,  scented  note, 
whose  superscription  set  my  heart 
palpitating.  It  was  the  calligraphy 
of  Virginie  G — ,  and  addressed  itself, 
comprehensively,  "To  all  whom  it 
might  concern." 

In  pretty  mock  heroics,  it  set  forth 
the  commands  of  certain  undersigned 
fair  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  to  all 
and  sundry  the  officers  of  Her 

Majesty's th  regiment,  to  repair 

to  a  spot,  some  little  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour,  there  to 
liolcljfiefe  champeire,  by  way  of  parting 
festivity.  I  looked  over  the  names 
of  the  fair  despots,  and  saw  that 
among  them  were  most  of  those  who 
had  especially  made  happy  the  last 
few  years  of  my  experience.  Virginie 
G —  herself  was  certainly  the  one 
on  whom  I  thought  the  most  frequently 
in  connexion  with  the  two  days  that 
alone  remained  to  me. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  when  I 
had  spelt  over  the  list  of  names, 
"  here  is  enough  to  tempt  one;  but 
let  us  be  discreet  as  we  grow  old. 
What  can  come  of  my  going,  but 
fresh  regrets  ?  Can  I  forget  that  in 
two  days  I  am  off,  bag  and  baggage, 
and  that  some  new  fellow  will  succeed 
to  all  my  tender  interests  here,  just 
as  naturally  as  he  will  to  my  quarters." 
Hamilton  had  lit  a  cigar,  and  smoked 
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on  thus  far  in  silence,  though  I  felt 
that  he  was  watching  me. 

"  I  have  not  done  my  business 
yet,"  said  he,  "nor  shall  I  without 
a  little  bit  of  treachery.  Virginie 
wrote  that  letter." 

"There's  no  treachery  in  telling 
that,  for  I  knew  it  at  once." 

"  But  there  is  treachery  in  telling 
that  she  laid  her  commands  on  me  to 
show  the  document  to  you  :  more  es- 
pecially, as  I  believe  she  would  blush 
extravagantly,  if  she  thought  you 
knew  it." 

Now  let  me  say,  that  though  I  had 
for  Virginie  that  kind  of  sentiment 
that  made  me  feel  ill  at  ease  under 
the  inquisitorial  eye  of  my  friend,  I 
had  never  felt  sure  that  she  cared 
for  me  accordingly.  Some  girls  are 
so  excessively  tender,  that  they  can- 
spare  more  love  to  a  canary  bird,  than, 
others  can  afford  to  a  declared  suitor. 
Virginie  was  of  this  affectionate  sort  ^ 
so,  though  she  had  been  tender  tomer 
I  lacked  assurance  that  this  tender- 
ness contained  in  it  any  thing  of  dis-- 
tinction. 

I  will  confess,  then,  that  it  touched 
me  rather,  to  hear  that  she  had  ac- 
tually vouchsafed  me  a  particular 
remembrance. 

"Jack,"  said  my  friend,  "you  must 
come.  I'll  be  candid,  and  tell  you  at 
once  that  I've  read  you  like  a  book.. 
You're  in  love  with  one  of  those  girlsr 
and  don't  exactly  know  which  it  is. 
Well  and  good — that  has  been  many 
a  good  fellow's  lot  before  you.  How- 
ever, here's  a  chance  for  you  to  try 
to  learn  your  own  mind." 

"  Alas  !  and  much  good  that  would 
dome!" 

"  Good — of  course  it  will.  You 
will  have  them  all  together,  and  there's 
nothing  like  comparison  for  helping 
on  a  judgment.  Besides,  if  you  do 
nothing  else,  you  will  at  least  have  a 
pleasant  day,  and  leave  a  good  im- 
pression." 

I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  particularly 
disposed  to  join  a  mirthful  party. 
But  at  least  I  should  see  once  more 
assembled  in  their  glory  the  kind 
creatures  on  whom  I  depended  for 
pleasant .  recollections.  I  should  be 
able  to  see  whether  any  of  them 
appeared  sorry  to  leave  us,  who  had 
borne  them  company  in  so  many  a  deed 
of  mirth.  And  as  at  all  events  I 
should  escape  a  fair  portion  of  the 
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twice  twenty-four  hours'  moping  that 
otherwise  must  be  endured,  I  deter- 
mined to  go,  though  at  the  risk  of 
sharpening  the  regrets  of  parting. 

There  was  also  another  reason  why 
I  was  the  readier  to  go ;  and  as  there- 
by hangs  the  adventure  of  this  present 
inditing,  I  may  as  well  explain  at 
once.  This  was  the  last  day  on  which 
I  could  write  myself  owner  of  my 
pretty  little  Mudian  boat,  the  Wave. 
I  had  sold  her  off  with  my  nag  and 
the  usual  encumbrances,  and  the  next 
day  she  was  to  be  the  property  of  a 
new  master.  Any  one  who  knows 
the  island  within  the  last  few  years 
will  remember  the  Wave,  that  used 
to  beat  every  thing  in  her  waters.  The 
only  thing  that  at  all  came  up  to  her 
was  the  launch  of  the  old  Bucephalus. 
This  was  the  fancy  boat  of  the  first 
lieutenant,  who  after  many  experi- 
ments had  hit  upon  the  lug  as  the  be- 
coming rig.  With  the  wind  well  on 
the  quarter,  the  old  launch  would  beat 
me,  and  close  hauled  I  would  beat  her ; 
but  which  after  all  was  the  better  boat 
was  a  question  we  could  never  settle. 
However,  it  was  for  no  want  of  trying. 
As  surely  as  it  blew  at  all  fresh,  so 
surely  would  the  little  Wave  be  seen 
cruising  about  among  the  shipping, 
and  passing  under  the  stern  of  tl^e 
Bucephalus ;  and  so  surely  also  would 
the  launchers  be  piped  away  on  board 
the  big  craft.  Many  was  the  prophecy 
uttered  that  the  little  barkey  would 
be  my  coffin,  and  so  once  she  certainly 
would  have  been,  had  we  not  had 
water  ballast  aboard,  when  she  cap- 
sized in  a  heavy  squall,  to  which  I 
would  not  shorten  sail. 

I  liked  mightily  the  idea  of  a  fare- 
well cruise  in  my  poor  little  boat,  in 
such  pleasant  company.  Objections 
touching  her  unprovisioned  state  were 
met  at  once  by  Hamilton,  who  had 
laid  in  abundance,  and  was  carrying 
about  him  some  of  the  odd  trifles  for- 
gotten in  the  first  instance.  He  had 
fully  bargained  to  go  in  my  boat,  and 
as  my  companion.  Boating  was  no 
usual  fancy  of  his  ;  but  somehow  he 
had  a  great  idea  of  my  nautical  skill, 
and  a  high  opinion  of  the  craft  her- 
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self,  that  made  him  sometimes  willing 
to  enlist  as  my  companion.  He  was 
a  very  good  fellow,  but,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  more  useful  and  agreeable  on 
shore  than  at  sea.  He  would  sit 
down  in  the  little  hatch  and  smoke 


his  pipe  rationally  enough  when  all 
was  smooth.  But  directly  we  felt 
the  wind,  and  began  to  lie  over  the 
least  bit  in  the  world,  you  might  see 
him  eyeing  the  dingy's  skulls,  or  any 
stray  bit  of  plank  as  a  stand  by  in 
case  of  capsize.  Once  I  saw  him  pull 
his  jacket  off  for  a  swim  ashore  when 
well  out  of  soundings.  Put  all  this 
together,  and  you  will  understand  my 
friend  to  have  been  of  a  temperament 
nervous  as  touching  the  water.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  very  good  fellow ; 
more  particularly  one  to  whom  I  least 
feared  to  communicate  any  little  ro- 
mantic episode  that  might  turn  up. 
A  good  deal  in  this  way  I  had  already 
told  him  ;  and,  far  from  laughing  at 
me,  he  had  seriously  set  himself  to 
help  me  at  my  need. 

We  settled  then  that  we  should  go 
together  to  take  this  last  day's  sail 
out  of  the  Wave,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  ladies'  society,  before  the 
act  of  severing  should  take  place.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  were 
the  hopes  that  seemed  to  peep  out 
at  me  from  the  prospect  of  our  ar- 
rangement ;  but  plainly  enough  I  did 
encourage  the  hope  of  some  good  that 
was  to  come  of  it.  Perhaps  I  was 
brightened  up  by  the  change  for  the 
better  that  my  lively  and  somewhat 
whimsical  friend  had  introduced  into 
my  morning  society.  Certainly  he 
was  much  wittier,  and  more  amusing 
than  my  own  thoughts,  which  had  been 
my  only  companionship  before.  At 
any  rate,  having  once  agreed  to  the 
convention,  I  set  about  the  prepa- 
ration of  myself  and  my  traps  with  a 
good  will.  The  day  was  lovely,  and 
by  happy  accident  not  too  hot.  A 
light  breeze  was  springing  up  which 
would  carry  us  nicely  out  of  the 
harbour.  The  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  start  was  touching  the  due 
manning  of  my  craft,  as  Pierre  and 
his  little  son  Antoine,  who  had  com- 
posed my  former  crew,  had  been  paid 
off  the  day  before,  and  were  shipped 
aboard  another  craft  by  this  time. 
Right  sorry,  too,  they  had  been  at  the 
change,  for  both  skipper  and  craft  had 
been  exactly  to  their  taste.  I  was 
not  up  to  navigating  the  boat  entirely 
by  myself,  and  had  no  great  opinion  of 
the  value  of  my  friend  Hamilton  as 
a  watch-mate.  However,  he  volun- 
teered with  such  hearty  good  will, 
and  the  weather  promised  to  afford  so 
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little  room  for  seamanship,  that  I 
thought  he  might  do  at  the  pinch. 
It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  been 
out  alone,  for,  frequently  as  we  had 
been  together,  he  had  been  constant 
to  his  character  as  a  passenger. 

"Now  Hamilton,"  said  I,  "you 
must  work  your  passage.  You  must 
stand  by  to  clap  on  a  rope,  or  run  to 
the  tiller." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "  never  fear ; 
I'll  not  shirk  my  work.  I've  had  a 
wet  jacket  before  I  saw  yottr  craft. 
Did  I  never  tell  you  about  my  cruise 
on  the  Cam  ?  " 

"  Never,  Tom." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  half  my 
nautical  experiences.  Let  me  ask  you 
how  often  you  have  been  capsized  in 
one  day  ?  " 

"Never  but  once,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  and  that  was  when  Pierre  held 
on  too  long  at  the  sheet,  against  that 
old  launch  of  the  Bucephalus." 

"I've  been  before  this  twice  fairly 
foundered,  and  once  hard  and  fast 
ashore  in  one  day.  I  was  on  a  visit 

to  Bob  S 's  brother  at  Magdalen, 

and  among  the  amusements  of  the 
season  was  boating:  most  unseasonable 
work  it  was  just  then,  for  the  weather 
was  bitter  cold.  We  started,  a  lot  of 
us,  intending  to  navigate  the  river  as 
far  as  Ely.  None  of  us  happened  to 
know  any  thing  about  nauticals,  so 
we  blindly  submitted  ourselves  to  the 
.guidance  of  a  fresh -man  who  wore  a 
remarkably  hard-a-weather  pilot- 
•coat,  and  waddled  in  walking  like  a 
man  unused  to  terra  firnia.  He  took 
the  command  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible ;  never  dreaming  of  so  far  doubt- 
ing our  judgments  as  to  mistrust  his 
own  ability.  We  had  hardly  got  well 
.away,  when  a  squall  laid  us  right 
over,  and  fairly  swamped  the  boat. 
"This  we  regarded  as  an  accident  that 
might  overtake  the  most  skilful ;  and 
I  verily  believe  that  we  even  the 
more  highly  esteemed  our  Palinurus 
on  account  of  the  coolness  which,  we 
must  all  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he 
•exhibited.  But  when,  soon  after,  he 
ran  us  regularly  under  water,  we 
began  to  be  suspicious,  and  hints  flew 
about  that  he  had  undertaken  more 
than  he  was  up  to.  On  this  Mr  Tar- 
paulin, with  all  imaginable  compla- 
cency, asked  us  what  the  row  was 
about,  and  whether  we  thought  that 
any  of  us  would  have  done  better, 


if  this  had  been  the  first  time  in  our 
lives  that  we  had  exercised  naval 
command.  After  this  confession,  we 
were  no  more  surprised  at  accidents. 
We  regarded  it  as  rather  an  easy  let 
oif  that  the  concern  was  driven  hope- 
lessly hard  ashore,  in  a  stiif  clayey 
soil,  that  allowed  no  idea  of  getting 
her  off  that  night.  All  this  may 
sound  very  little  to  a  regular  old  salt, 
like  yourself;  but  add  to  this  little 
sketch  the  idea  of  a  driving  sleet,  and 
a  seven  or  eight  miles'  walk  to  Ely  at 
midnight,  without  shoes,  which  the 
greedy  loam  sucked  from  off  our  feet, 
and  the  ensemble  of  hardship  is  enough 
to  satisfy  a  landsman  like  myself. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  little 
given  to  boating,  and,  as  you  know, 
never  go  out  except  with  you." 

"Well  I'll  try  never  to  play  you  such 
a  trick  as  did  your  tarpaulin  friend. 
But  the  sea  is  a  ticklish  element, 
and  the  sky  is  a  treacherous  monitor.'r 

"They  never,  either  of  them,  pro- 
mised better  than  they  do  to-day,  so- 
let  us  be  off,  or  Yirginie  will  start  in 
search  of  pleasure  with  a  cloud  on  her 
pretty  face." 

We  bundled  up  our  traps  and 
started  accordingly.  The  distance 
between  my  quarter  and  the  little 
mole  where  the  Wave  lay  rocking  in 
the  gentle  undulations  was  soon 
passed  over.  I  felt  the  influence  of 
feelings  far  more  serious  than  I 
wished  to  have  perceived,  and 
Hamilton  evidently  respected  them. 
Like  a  good  fellow,  he  pulled  away  at 
his  cigar  and  said  nothing.  His 
little  animal,  under  the  guardianship 
of  one  of  the  ragged  gamins,  had  pre- 
ceded us  to  the  waterside,  and  was 
there  waiting  our  arrival,  in  order  to 
the  due  discharge  of  its  burden. 

Poor  little  Wave!  she  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  lying  in  harbour 
when  her  sister  craft  were  under 
weigh.  One  might  have  fancied  that, 
with  a  sentiment  of  desolation,  she 
allowed  her  burgee  to  droop  listlessly, 
flapping  it  against  her  mast,  as  a 
bird  makes  sorrowful  action  with  her 
wings.  It  did  seem  too  bad  to  sell 
her ; — and  again  I  went  over  in  my 
mind  the  bargain  I  had  driven,  and 
the  price  I  had  taken  for  her.  After 
all,  the  conclusion  was  unavoidable, 
that  I  could  not  take  her  with  me, — 
and,  besides,  I  was  going  where  I 
could  not  use  her. 


All  the  rest  of  the  fellows  had 
started,  and  already  were  hidden 
from  us,  as  we  then  stood,  round 
the  rocky  point.  There  was  no  one 
to  hail  for  a  dingy,  and  we  were 
beholden  to  a  dusky  gentleman  in  a 
country  boat  for  a  passage  along- 
side. We  had  a  job  to  get  the 
anchor  up ;  for  it  had  so  happened 
that  when  last  we  came  in  all  the 
buoys  were  occupied,  and  as  I  had 
little  idea  of  wanting  to  use  her  again, 
I  had  let  go  her  anchor.  When  we  were 
fairly  under  weigh,  I  began  to  look  a 
little  into  our  capabilities.  She  had 
been  sold  "  all  standing,"  so  that  the 
general  complexion  of  her  gear  was 
much  what  it  had  been  under  my 
catering.  But  there  were  already 
some  symptoms  of  a  change  of  mas- 
ters. The  sail  locker  was  empty ; 
and  I  remembered  that  her  old  suit 
had  been  exempted  from  the  general 
bill  of  sale,  and  made  over  as  a  legacy 
to  old  Pierre.  He  had  walked  off 
with  them ;  and  thus  we  were  left 
with  no  second  suit  of  sails  in  case  of 
accident.  Those  on  deck  were  all  she 
had  to  show.  However,  this  defi- 
ciency was  far  from  causing  me.  any 
alarm ;  nothing  in  the  way  of  sea 
accident  seemed  less  probable  than 
that  we  should  carry  away  any  of  her 
rags  that  day.  We  were  going, 
merely  for  easy  locomotion,  amidst  a 
fry  of  small  craft,  some  of  whom 
would  be  sure  to  lend  us  whatever  by 
any  accident  we  might  want.  My 
present  mate,  moreover,  had  a  special 
objection  to  "carrying  on."  There 
was  a  convention  between  us,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  it  was  understood  that 
whenever  he  came  with  me,  we  were 
to  slope  along  on  an  even  keel.  His 
apprehension  of  disaster  comprehended 
nothing  but  fear  of  a  capsize  from 
carrying  too  much  sail.  I  think  he 
would  have  preferred  going  unpro- 
vided as  we  were,  to  leaving  it  in  my 
power  to  make  sail  in  case  of  acci- 
dents. All  he  realised  was,  that 
without  sail  a  craft  would  not  "  turn 
the  turtle;"  and  as  to  her  fetching 
port,  he  had  in  this  particular  a  blind 
confidence  in  the  skill  of  his  skipper 
for  the  time  being. 

There  was  scarcely  enough  wind 
for  us  to  work  out  of  the  harbour,  as 
the  set  of  the  sea  carried  us  strongly 
towards  the  bluff  of  rock  that  stretches 
nearly  across  the  entrance.  But  as  I 
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have  said,  there  were  few  boats  could 
go  to  windward  of  the  Wave,  and  per- 
haps none  that  "went  about"  more 
readily,  and  with  less  loss.  So  we 
managed  to  shave  past,  and  came  into 
full  view  of  the  little  squadron.  We 
were  signalised  at  once,  not  by  the 
ordinary  bits  of  bunting,  but  by  general 
acclamation,  and  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs by  our  fair  friends.  On  board 
the  largest  yacht,  a  committee  of  ladies 
had  established  themselves,  with 
plenary  powers  of  command.  This 
was  the  Queen  Bee,  whose  motions 
the  rest  were  to  follow.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  our  coming  in  sight  she  set 
the  example  of  making  sail,  and 
making  the  best  of  our  way  to  our 
rendezvous ;  and  forthwith  all  the- 
rest,  who  had  been  lying-to  for  us, 
followed  her  motions.  The  idea  of 
the  party  was  to  get,  as  best  WG 
could,  with  the  light  breeze  that  then 
served,  to  the  rendezvous.  For  our 
return,  we  were  almost  sure  of  the 
land-breeze,  which  would  help  us  along 
homeward  without  any  trouble.  They 
were  all  in  tip-top  spirits, — especially, 
I  thought,  on  board  the  Commodore. 
In  about  half  an  hour  we  ranged  up 
along-side  of  her,  and  there  we 
found  collected  what  might  be  called 
the  bouquet  of  the  party.  Among 
them  was  Virginie,  Avhom  I  had  half 
hoped  to  find,  but  whom  I  could  not 
natter  myself  that  I  really  did  find, 
subdued  at  the  parting  with  so  many 
of  her  friends  —  more  especially  at 
parting  with  myself.  She  bore  the 
air  of  happiness  triumphant.  Still  I 
could  not  but  fancy,  when  she  waved 
her  pretty  hand  to  me,  that  it  was 
with  something  of  ernpressement.  I 
know  that  I  must  have  been  consider- 
ably empresse  in  my  salutation  ;  for  a 
host  of  latent  associations  stirred 
within  me,  at  this,  as  I  deemed  itr 
farewell  meeting.  I  had  no  desire  to 
make  myself  ridiculous ;  so  I  kept 
my  own  counsel  as  well  as  I  could. 
But  I  felt  seriously  unhappy,  and  re- 
pented for  the  moment  that  I  had 
obeyed  the  invitation.  I  will  not 
detail  the  history  of  the  fete — it 
passed  with  every  advantage  of  wea- 
ther and  sociability.  The  poor  sen- 
timentalists, if  any  there  were  besides- 
myself,  must  have  felt  themselves 
sadly  out  of  their  element.  All  seemed 
as  jovial  as  though  no  such  thing  as 
parting  existed  as  a  human  necessity. 
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Amid  all  I  grew  sadder  and  sadder, 
and  blamed  my  own  folly  in  coming. 
Already  I  thought  that  many  of  the 
damsels  showed  an  unaccustomed 
disregard  of  my  presence,  as  though 
it  were  no  longer  worth  while  to  dis- 
tinguish with  attention  a  man  who 
was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  them  for 
ever.  Virginie  was  unequivocally  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  She  was,  as 
she  ever  had  been,  kind ;  and  made 
many  inquiries  as  to  my  future  move- 
ments, even  speculating  on  our  meet- 
ing again.  But  she  seemed  thorough- 
ly content  that  I  should -go,  and  as 
though  no  such  dream  had  ever  en- 
tered her  head  as  that  I  might,  under 
any  circumstances,  remain  with  her. 
Altogether  I  was  so  far  from  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  party  that  I 
suffered  an  access  of  misanthropy.  In 
my  own  mind  I  condemned  her  as 
having  been  utterly  spoiled  by  educa- 
tion and  early  associations.  She  had 
been  used  to  intimacy  with  so  many, 
and  such  constantly  changing  friends, 
that  she  was  utterly  incapable  of  the 
stability  of  friendship.  The  devotion 
of  love  could  not,  I  thought,  be  found 
with  her ;  and  without  this  devotion 
hearts  arc  not  given. 

On  the  melancholy  pasturage  of  my 
own  thoughts  I  became  at  last  so 
visibly  doleful,  that  I  acted  quite  as  a 
wet  blanket  on  the  party.  Some  of 
the  giddier  among  the  girls  rallied 
me,  more  wittily  than  compassionately, 
on  my  love- tokens ;  and  wished  to 
try  me  by  a  sort  of  jury,  to  discover 
which  Of  themselves  it  was  that  caused 
my  grief.  The  effect  of  this  badinage 
on  me  was  to  kindle  no  little  exaspe- 
ration against  the  principal  persecutors, 
and  to  make  me  pretty  considerably 
unamiable  to  all.  I  felt  that  I  was 
behaving  in  a  way  that  would  be 
likely  to  leave  behind  me  no  good 
impression,  and  yet  I  could  not  con- 
strain myself  to  propriety. 

Thus  far  my  expedition  seemed  to 
have  answered  ill.  I  have  now  to  tell 
how  it  anon  seemed  to  threaten  worse, 
and  then  turned  out  in  the  happy 
issue  which  I  at  present  enjoy. 

The  time  came  for  us  to  think  of 
returning.  There  was  every  proba- 
bility of  our  finding  this  an  easy  task, 
as  we  were  able  pretty  well  to  cal- 
culate on  the  rising  of  the  laud -breeze. 
The  wind  had  fallen  during  the  day, 
and  for  some  hours  there  had  been  a 


dead  calm.  The  breeze  that  was  to 
succeed  it  was  very  long  in  coming. 
The  revellers  were  so  well  pleased 
with  their  entertainment  that  no 
thought  was  breathed  of  getting  ready 
for  a  start,  till  the  gentle  sighing  of 
the  neighbouring  sugar  canes  told  us 
that  the  elements  would  serve  our 
turn.  Such  a  large  and  straggling 
party  was  not  got  together  and  re- 
embarked  without  difficulty ;  and  the 
upshot  of  all  was  that,  by  the  time 
we  were  under  weigh  homewards,  it 
was  well  on  in  the  evening.,  This 
gave  us  little  uneasiness ;  the  nights 
were  clear,  the  breeze  was  generally 
steady,  and  as  the  land  lay  pretty 
well  astern,  the  only  difficulty  that 
occurred  to  me  was  concerning  the 
orderly  behaviour  of  some  'of  the  men, 
who  had  taken  too  much  wine  to  be 
quite  manageable. 

As  it  concerns  our  subsequent 
adventure,  I  may  as  well  say  that 
none  of  the  uproarious  ones  were  on 
board  the  Wave.  They  none  of  them 
would  patronise  a  craft  (so  they  said) 
which  was  commanded  by  such  a  long- 
faced  skipper.  So  Hamilton  and 
myself  were  the  complement  return- 
ing, as  we  had  been  coming.  He  was 
as  sober  as  a  judge,  and  just  as  much 
disposed  as  ever  to  be  "  handy  Billy," 
or,  in  common  language,  to  do  a  turn 
of  work  wherever  he  might  be  useful. 
I  should  think  that  we  must  have 
numbered,  in  all,  at  least  twenty  boats. 
It  did  not  seem  unlikely  that  some  of 
them  might  fall  on  board  of  each 
other,  as  they  were  crowded  very 
thickly,  and  some  of  them  kept  poor 
watch.  Some  of  the  steersmen  were 
too  jolly  to  be  careful,  and  the  girls 
did  not  by  any  means  call  them  to 
order.  It  is  almost  a  peculiarity  of 
colonial  girls  to  be  without  fear.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  they  see  so  much  of 
change,  that  few  things  strike  them 
as  strange, — and  it  is  strangeness  that 
generally  terrifies.  As  I  had  sold  my 
yacht,  and  bargained  for  her  price,  I 
felt  that  I  ought  to  be  particularly 
careful  of  what  had  become  another 
man's  property.  I  was  unwilling  to- 
run  the  risk  of  injuring  even  her 
paint-work,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
about  the  extent  of  damage  threatened 
by  a  collision.  So  I  held  on  till  the 
whole  set  Of  them  were  started,  and 
then  got  under  weigh,  keeping  in 
their  wake.  There  was  no  great 
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distance  between  us,  only  just  suffi- 
cient to  keep  us  well  clear  of  them. 

Merry  sounds  of  song  and  talk 
resounded  from  the  tiny  specks  that 
floated  on  ocean.  Good-humoured 
hails  were  sent  back  to  me,  and  many 
an  oifer  made  of  a  tow-rope  to  help 
ine  to  my  station.  Some  of  them 
had  musical  instruments  with  them, 
and  gave  the  harmony  of  voice  and  ' 
string  to  be  blended  with  the  even- 
ing air.  A  happier  or  securer  party 
never  enjoyed  themselves,  nor  any,  I 
should  say,  that  fancied  for  themselves 
a  more  perfect  exemption  from  the 
possibility  of  clanger. 

Things  went  thus  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  gradual  change  of 
-evening  into  night  being  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  the  lengthened  twilight. 
The  wind,  which  had  been  gradually 
falling,  seemed  then  fairly  to  expire. 
Nothing  more  was  to  be  done  by  sail- 
ing, and  the  boats  remained  bobbing 
up  and  down  in  the  slight  swell,  with- 
out the  least  homeward  motion.  It 
was  plainly  a  case  of  "out  oars." 
Sadly  against  the  grain  did  it  go  with 
us  to  pull  off  our  jackets  and  set  to 
work ;  but  there  remained  no  choice. 
We  could  not  stay  there  all  night, 
and  if  we  meant  to  fetch  our  port  we 
must  pull.  Some  of  them  managed 
very  well,  as  they  were  helped  by  the 
man-of-war  boats  that  had  joined  the 
cruise.  They  got  considerably  ahead, 
and  thus  a  division  was  produced  in 
our  little  flotilla.  The  Wave  was 
amongst  the  sternmost,  as  for  want  of 
hands  we  had  been  able  to  do  but 
little ;  and  besides  that,  we  were  in  no 
working  humour.  One  by  one  they 
all  forged  ahead  so  far  as  to  be  out  of 
sight  at  that  time  of  night ;  yet  still  not 
so  far  but  that  we  occasionally  heard 
them  hailing,  or  singing  at  their  oars. 

As  we  had  no  fancy  for  a  hard  spell 
at  pulling,  we  took  things  coolly  as 
they  came.  We  kept  all  sail  set  to 
take  advantage  of  any  little  breeze 
that  might  come,  and  meanwhile 
waited  as  patiently  as  we  could. 
Some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  pro- 
bably passed  in  this  way,  and  then 
the  face  of  the  night  began  to  undergo 
a  change.  The  clouds  showed  a  dis- 
position to  concentrate  in  a  particular 
point  over  to  landward,  and  light 
catspaws  to  play  upon  the  water. 
Soon  the  breeze  steadied  a  bit,  and 
allowed  us  to  lie  on  our  course  ;  and 
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before  long  we  were  going  through 
the  water  at  the  rate  of  five  knots. 
We  held  on  thus,  till  I  knew  that  we 
must  be  coming  close  on  to  the  ugly 
reef  that  lies  about  three  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Port  St  Louis.  The  clouds  had 
become  blacker,  and  without  doubt  a 
squall  was  brewing.  Judging  from 
experience,  I  fancied  that  it  would  be 
only  of  rain;  and,  at  any  rate,  it 
seemed  not  yet  to  be  so  near  as  to 
require  us  to  take  in  canvass.  So  we 
held  on  everything,  and  I  ran  forward 
to  look  out  for  the  reef,  and  left 
Hamilton  at  the  tiller.  I  at  no  time 
particularly  liked  to  have  him  for  a 
steersman,  but  now  I  had  no  choice, 
for  he  would  not  by  any  means  have 
done  for  a  look-out  man. 

"Now  Hamilton,"  I  said,  "look 
out,  keep  her  as  she  goes  a  bit,  and 
have  one  eye  to  windward,  for  there  is 
a  regular  sneezer  brewing,  and  we  shall 
have  it  hot  and  strong  in  a  jiifey." 

As  I  ran  forward,  I  looked  at  him 
to  see  whether  he  appeared  to  be  at 
all  in  a  stew,  but  was  rejoiced  to  find 
him  cool  as  a  cucumber.  He  stepped 
confidently  to  his  post,  and  looked 
out  to  windward  like  a  regular  sea-dog. 

We  had  now  come  to  that  point  of 
our  course  where  the  wind  ceased  to 
be  right  astern.  The  head  of  the 
coast  makes  it  necessary  to  beat  up  a 
bit,  in  order  to  weather  the  headland. 
We  were  perfectly  able  to  do  this, 
and  to  have  even  a  point  or  two  to 
spare,  only  we  should  want  a  more 
skilful  helmsman  than  Hamilton. 
However,  we  were  just  clearing  the 
reef,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  more  I 
should  be  able  to  return  to  my  post. 
Meanwhile,  I  kept  her  as  she  was  a 
bit,  till  I  should  be  able  to  put  her 
round  myself. 

I  had  been  for  some  minutes  too 
much  occupied  with  the  pilotage  to 
think  of  the  weather,  so  had  implicitly 
trusted  the  observation  of  this  to  my 
watch-mate.  He  ever  and  anon  report- 
ed things  looking  worse  and  worse. 

A  fine  dust  of  rain,  as  it  were  beat* 
ing  into  my  face,  made  me  look  up, 
and  I  saw  that  we  were  in  for  it. 

"  Stand  by  there,"  I  sang  out. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Hamilton,  and  he 
did  stand  by  with  the  air  of  a  regular 
blue  jacket. 

This  was  all  the  caution  for  which 
I  had  time.  The  same  moment  the 
squall  broke  heavily  upon  us,  and  the 
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poor  little  Wave  was  thrown  nearly 
right  on  her  beam  ends. 

"  Luff  there,"  I  cried,  "luff,  man, 
quick." 

"Ay,  ay,"  was  the  ready  re- 
joinder, but  alas  !  just  the  contrary 
was  the  thing  done.  Whether 
Hamilton  was  flurried,  or  whether  he 
never  rightly  knew  what  luffing  meant, 
he  put  the  helm  hard  up.  In  swing- 
ing off  before  the  squall,  she  caught 
the  full  force  of  the  wind,  and  for  one 
moment  I  thought  all  was  over  with 
us.  She  went  so  far  over  that  it 
seemed  impossible  that  she  should 
not  capsize.  But  at  the  same  instant, 
and  before  one  could  well  think  of 
the  predicament,  a  jerk  was  felt,  an 
•explosion  as  of  a  pistol  was  heard, 
and  the  little  craft  righted.  The 
mainsail  had  been  blown  clear  away 
from  the  stay-rope,  and  was  flutter- 
ing about  in  ribbons. 

In  a  moment  I  saw  the  danger  of 
our  position.  The  squall  had  been 
the  first  burst  of  a  regular  built  gale, 
which  was  now  blowing  tremendously 
off  shore.  Had  we  been  all  a-taunto 
we  might  have  managed  to  beat 
against  it,  but  even  then  it  would 
liave  been  a  tedious  business,  and 
would  have  required  careful  steering. 
At  present,  with  only  our  jib  standing, 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  dream 
of  such  a  thing.  No  earthly  power 
•could  prevent  our  drifting  out  to  sea. 

Does  any  man  who  has  not  been 
placed  in  such  a  position,  think  that 
lie  can  realise  the  feelings  of  two 
liuman  beings  thrown  thus,  like  us, 
"waifs  on  the  wide  ocean.  I  believe 
that  no  man  can  ;  but  to  assist  the 
imagination  of  such  a  one,  let  him 
•consider  one  or  two  things.  The 
waters  before  us  came,  with  scarcely 
the  break  of  an  island,  from  the  ice- 
fields of  the  south  pole, — and  behind 
us  the  waste  might  almost  be  called 
boundless.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
should,  as  things  went,  find  ourselves 
<ilear  of  the  lee  of  the  land,  and  then 
the  Indian  coast  might  be  considered 
the  nearest  breakwater.  The  billows 
that  would  roll  after  us  would  come 
with  all  the  force  collected  within  such 
mighty  limits,  under  the  excitement 
of  the  gale.  Had  our  bark  been  of 
proportions  to  combat  the  elements, 
we  could  have  found  no  safety  in  an 
unvictualed  refuge.  She  would  at 
most  have  afforded  us  the  means  of 
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prolonging  agony.  But  I  cannot  say 
that  the  want  of  provisions  seemed  to 
me  then  to  enhance  the  horrors  of  our 
condition.  Our  death  by  drowning 
seemed  so  certain,  and  so  immediately 
imminent,  that  no  room  remained  for 
remoter  apprehensions. 

For  one  moment,  I  believe,  we  both 
lost  our  self-possession.  Hamilton 
was  alarmed  at  the  heeling  over,  and 
at  the  noise,  but,  when  the  boat 
righted,  he  seemed  to  think  all  the 
danger  was  over.  My  blank  look, 
however,  somewhat  alarmed  him,  and 
he  did  not  quite  understand  why  it 
was  that  we  were  sailing  off  shore  at 
such  a  rate.  "Halloo,"  said  he, 
"  what  makes  you  look  so  grave  ?  A 
miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  We're  all 
right  now,  a'iut  we?"  I  did  not  answer 
hiu\  in  words ;  but  leaving  him  to 
gather  intelligence  from  my  looks,  I 
ran  to  the  tiller  to  see  whether  there 
remained  any  hope  of  getting  her 
sufficiently  near  to  the  wind  to  enable 
us  to  fetch  any  part  of  the  coast. 

The  attempt  was  but  a  forlorn  hope. 
I  might  just  as  well  have  tried  to  sail 
her  in  the  wind's  eye.  I  could  not 
"  bring  her  to"  in  the  least,  but  she 
went  tearing  on  right  before  the  wind. 
"  Hamilton^"  I  said,  "  we  are  in  a  bad 
way.  She  cannot  beat  against  this 
gale  under  her  jib,  and  you  know  that 
we  have  not  a  stitch  of  spare  canvass." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  did  not 
seem  at  first  to  catch  the  idea  of  the 
danger  we  really  were  in.  He  had 
so  accustomed  himself  to  think  of  one 
kind  of  peril  only,  that  he  could  see 
nothing  alarming  in  our  state  so  long 
as  we  carried  on  under  easy  canvass. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  at  last 
asked  gravely,  "  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  we  are  in  any  danger?" 

"  Danger !"  I  said,  "  do  you  think 
there  is  much  safety  to  be  found  in  a 
craft  like  this,  out  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  with  a  gale  blowing  ?" 

"Out  on  the  ocean  1" — here  his 
face  fell  with  the  expression  of  a 
dawning  apprehension;  "what  have 
we  to  do  with  the  ocean?" 

"Ho ware  we  to  keep  out  of  it? 
Our  last  chance  was  to  get  her  round 
and  run  her  on  the  reef, — a  poor 
chance,  but  all  that  we  could  dream 
of.  You  saw  me  try  her  just  now, 
and  saw  that  it  was  impossible." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  nothing 
can  prevent  our  drifting  out  to  sea?" 
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My  silence  and  dejection  gave  him 
the  sorrowful  answer. 

Poor  Hamilton!  he  was  a  brave 
enough  fellow  in  his  way,  and  willing 
to  stand  any  risk  for  the  good  of  the 
service, — this  was  all  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  right 
enough, — but  the  idea  of  being  drowned 
on  a  pic-nb  excursion  seemed  to 
strike  him  as  something  altogether  out 
of  his  way.  I  will  not  say  that  he 
was  afraid  on  the  occasion,  because  I 
do  not  believe  he  would  admit  the 
influence  of  fear.  But  he  gave  me 
the  idea  of  a  man  labouring  under 
the  strangeness  of  an  inadmissible 
proposition.  It  seemed  as  though  a 
strong  sense  of  injured  innocence 
were  mixed  with  his  apprehensions, 
as  if  he  felt  himself  to  have  been 
done  and  ill-treated. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
cannot  get  her  round V"  this  was  said 
to  me  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  imply 
that  I  could  if  I  would.  "  If  I  could," 
I  answered,  u  I  should  have  run  her 
on  the  reef ;  she  would  certainly  soon 
go  to  pieces  there,  but  it  was  our  only 
chance." 

"  Never  mind  her  going  to  pieces," 
said  he;  UI  will  pay  half  the  damage." 

It  annoyed  me,  even  at  that  terrible 
moment,  to  hear  our  condition  made 
a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  I  felt  angry,  too,  with  him, 
when  I  reflected  that  we  had  been 
brought  to  this  predicament  simply 
by  his  clumsiness.  I  so  far  gave  way 
to  anger  as  to  tell  him  that,  if  we  got 
safe  to  land  I  never  would  go  sailing 
with  him  again,  nor  trust  myself  on 
salt  water  with  a  watch -mate  who 
didn't  know  what  "luff'  meant,  and 
who  wanted  to  sail  in  the  wind's  eye 
under  a  jib.  Poor  Hamilton,  who 
now  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  our 
peril,  contented  himself  with  assuring 
me  that  I  might  rest  quiet,  for  I  never 
should  go  sailing  again  with  him,  or 
with  anybody  else. 

A  growing  and  abiding  sense  of  the 
truth  of  this  probability  soon  checked 
the  spirit  of  squabbling  within  each  of 
us.  We  were  every  moment  drifting 
out  farther  and  farther.  So  long  as 
the  lights  of  the  island  had  been 
visible,  they  had  imparted  some 
degree  of  comfort.  They  at  least 
showed  whither  our  course  would 
lay,  in  case  matters  should  so  far  mend 
as  to  enable  us  to  choose  our  own 
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course.  But  our  distance  was  eacli 
moment  increasing,  and  the  night 
was  waxing  darker  continually.  A 
few  more  minutes,  and  the  lights  were 
hidden  from  us  ;  and  we  were  left 
simply  and  literally  without  any 
knowledge  of  our  position,  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  sea  had  got  up 
prodigiously,  the  wind  blew  harder 
than  ever,  and  the  night  was  as  dark 
as  pitch.  Though  she  was  flying 
before  the  wind,  we  could  not  keep 
the  sea  out  of  her, — it  washed  in 
over  her  quarter  every  few  minutes, 
and  it  was  all  that  we  could  do  to 
keep  her  free  by  baling.  Happily  we 
had  a  couple  of  buckets  with  us,  that 
served  the  turn  well. 

I  shudder  when  I  look  back  to  this 
part  of  that  fearful  night.  Later  on 
in  the  season  of  our  peril  we  did  not 
feel  so  acutely  the  horrors  of  our 
position,  because  our  sensibilities 
had  been  then  pretty  well  exhausted 
by  the  struggle  for  existence.  So  little 
hope  remained  at  last  that  our  spirits 
scarcely  retained  the  vitality  necessary 
for  suffering.  We  were  as  though 
already  dead,  and  already  taken  away 
from  living  pains  and  feelings.  But 
with  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening 
are  connected  associations  of  far  more 
active  pain — I  mean  during  that  part 
when  I  had  not  resigned  hope.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  theory  current 
that  the  living  spirit  never  resigns 
hope  ;  that  a  man  sinking  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  or  bowed 
down  for  the  stroke  of  the  descending 
guillotine,  never  believes  it  to  be 
impossible  that  he  shall  escape.  I 
cannot  pledge  my  own  experience  to- 
the  truth  of  this  theory.  The  spirit  of 
man  is  so  firmly  wedded  to  hope,  that 
it  is  in  extremity  only  that  this  bless- 
ing can  be  torn  from  us.  But  the 
divorce  may  be  eifected  at  last,  even 
while  the  tide  of  life  beats  in  the  veins. 
I  am  quite  sure  that,  during  some 
hours  of  this  night,  we  both  felt  per- 
fectly devoid  of  hope,  and  that  we 
could  not  have  felt  more  certain  of 
death  had  we  actually  passed  the 
gloomy  portals.  But  this  was  only 
latterly,  when  our  physical  energies 
had  succumbed  under  protracted 
exertion,  when  every  expedient  we 
could  devise  for  prolonging  our  chance 
seemed  to  have  failed.  At  first  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  that  ouir 
case  was  hopeless,  nor  familiarise 
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myself  with  the  idea  of  approaching 
death.  No  rational  ground  remained 
of  expecting  any  thing  that  could 
rescue  us ;  and  yet  I  could  not  forego 
the  expectation  that  something  would 
turn  up.  Our  perishing  seemed  too 
bad  a  thing  to  be  true.  It  could  not 
be  that  our  jocund  morning  should 
have  such  an  issue;  that  we,  so 
recent  from  the  companionship  of 
youth  and  grace,  should  be  hurried  to 
the  contact  of  death.  And  yet  all  the 
while  that  I  thus  yielded  to  the 
promptings  of  natural  instinct,  I  felt 
that  we  were  drifting  on  each  moment 
rapidly  to  the  catastrophe. 

While  any  room  for  activity  remains, 
there  is  to  be  found  some  relief  in 
exertion.  The  full  bitterness  of  our 
condition  was  not  felt  till  we  had 
tried  every  device  that  we  could 
think  of,  and  had  been  reduced  to 
inaction  —  without  resignation.  Our 
last  resource  was  one  on  which  I 
had  been  sanguine  enough  to  build 
up  some  hope.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  if  we  were  to  let  go  her  an- 
chor, the  weight  of  that,  together 
with  her  eighteen  fathom  of  chain, 
might  bring  her  bodily  up.  I  only 
regretted  that  we  had  no  spare  spars 
wherewith  to  form  a  sort  of  breakwater, 
for  I  have  great  faith  in  the  powers 
of  a  boat  to  ride  out  a  gale  and  heavy 
sea  under  the  lee  of  such  a  defence. 
Still  I  thought  that  we  might  manage 
to  check  her  way  effectually  before 
we  had  driven  too  far  out  to  sea  ;  and 
then  in  the  morning  we  might  still 
find  ourselves  in  sight  of  the  island. 
There  are  circumstances  under  which 
one  learns  to  make  much  of  a  very 
little  hope,  and  I  had  made  the  most 
I  could  of  this.  We  watched  till  we 
got  into  a  smooth  place,  and  then 
"  let  go."  The  extremity  of  peril 
had  been  reserved  for  this  moment. 
The  sudden  check  certainly  brought 
her  up  as  we  expected,  but  other 
effects  of  our  manoeuvre  followed 
which  were  beyond  our  calculation. 
She  rounded  to  abruptly,  and  swung 
head  to  wind.  Bat  the  weight  of  her 
anchor  and  chain  hanging  at  her 
bows  seemed  as  if  they  would  pull 
her  under  water.  The  depression  was 
so  great  that  we  saw  that  not  a  minute 
was  to  be  lost,  and  that  our  only 
chance  lay  in  heaving  up  again  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  our  haste  we 
both  ran  forward  to  the  windlass,  and 


by  so  doing  nearly  completed  our 
destruction,  for  the  additional  weight 
had  a  most  alarming  effect  on  her 
immersion.  It  became  evident  that 
we  must  at  once  get  rid  of  the  weight, 
and  that  it  must  be  done  without  any 
additional  strain.  Our  only  plan  was 
to  slip  the  cable,  and  let  both  it  and 
the  anchor  go  by  the  run.  This  I 
accordingly  did ;  but  not  even  in  this 
extreme  peril  without  a  pang  of 
regret.  Being  relieved,  she  rose 
instantly,  and  in  a  moment  was  before 
the  wind  again.  It  had  been  a  nar- 
row escape  for  us,  and,  but  that  we 
had  chosen  a  smooth  place',  we  must 
have  been  swamped  there  and  then. 
She  had  shipped  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  we  had  hard  work  to  clear  her  ; 
and  then  once  more  all  our  work  to 
begin  again,  for  she  shipped  seas 
almost  as  quickly  as  we  could  bale 
them  out. 

For  some  little  time  we  worked 
like  men,  and  as  if  we  really  thought 
that  we  might  work  to  good  purpose. 
But  soon  it  became  quite  manifest 
that  we  must  be  beaten.  Our  utmost 
exertion  barely  sufficed  to  keep  her 
clear ;  and  any  little  respite  that  we 
allowed  to  ourselves  begat  a  terrible 
accumulation  of  water.  This  could 
not  go  on  long.  Hamilton  was  the 
first  to  admit  this  conclusion,  and  to 
give  up  the  struggle  for  existence.  I 
observed  the  particular  moment  when 
hope  died  within  him,  and  noted  it  by 
the  token  of  his  sinking  listlessly  on 
the  locker,  and  expressing  in  his 
countenance  no  sign  of  interest  in  our 
proceedings.  To  him  there  remained 
no  more  of  the  interest  of  speculation ; 
there  was  for  him  but  one  idea,  that 
of  death,  present  and  painful.  1  can- 
not say  that  I  considered  it  all  over 
with  us  yet.  I  am  far  from  laying 
claim  to  any  superior  degree  of 
courage,  or  thinking  myself  a  braver 
man  than  was  mycompanion.  Perhaps 
my  love  of  life  was  greater — at  any 
rate  I  did  not  yet  give  in,  and  by  after 
inquiry  I  know  that  Hamilton  did.  I 
am  thankful  that  it  was  so ;  for 
my  experience  made  me  afterwards 
acquainted  with  this  state  of  feeling, 
and  taught  how  paralysing  are  its 
effects.  It  may  be  that,  had  I  earlier 
shared  my  friend's  despondency,  we 
neither  should  have  survived  to  tell 
the  tale.  What  I  contrived  to  do, 
though  little  enough,  was  yet  suffi- 
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cient  probably  to  make  the  difference 
of  some  hour  or  so  in  our  foundering, 
and  this  respite  proved  our  salvation. 

Each  moment  that  passed  was 
bearing  us  out  continually  farther 
into  the  waste  of  waters.  The  gale 
howled,  the  waters  foamed  in  rage, 
and  washed  over  our  gunwale;  my 
shipmate  had  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate,  and  replied  not  by  word  or 
sign  to  any  consolation  that  I  tried  to 
suggest.  All  ground  of  hope  seemed 
stricken  from  us  ;  and  yet,  by  a  sort' 
of  perversity,  I  would  not  consent  to 
the  verdict  that  seemed  to  have  gone 
forth  against  us.  Such  a  struggle 
against  adverse  circumstance,  where 
it  is  according  to  the  habitual  tone  of 
a  man's  spirit,  entitles  him  to  the 
name  of  magnanimous ;  with  me,  it 
was  rather  a  particular  phase  of 
obstinacy.  One  single  chance  yet 
remained  to  us — scarcely  enough  for 
rational  hope ;  but  yet  enough  to 
justify  resistance  to  actual  despair. 
As  the  wind  then  blew,  it  was  just 
possible  that  we  should  drift  off  the 
Island  of  Bourbon,  or,  at  any  rate, 
come  near  enough  to  be  picked  up  by 
some  of  her  vessels.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  slender  chance,  but  being  our  all,  I 
made  the  most  of  it ;  so  much,  in- 
deed, did  I  make  of  it,  that  I  verily 
believe  I  should  have  felt  quite  con- 
fident of  making  the  port,  if  I  had 
had  the  means  of  steeringt  As  it 
was,  we  drifted  along,  without  any 
sail  set,  and  without  any  compass  to 
point  us  our  whereabout.  But  the 
time  was  coming  for  me  when  I  was 
to  experience  the  pangs  that  attend 
the  death  of  hope  within  us.  This  I 
regard  as  the  painful  part  of  this 
night's  history.  In  the  earlier  stage, 
there  was  the  relief  of  exertion ;  in 
the  later  stages  there  was  the  insensi- 
bility of  apathy.  The  time  of  sharp 
anguish  was  during  the  transition 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other. 

The  coup-de-grace  came  thus. 
Some  half  hour  or  so  after  the  affair 
of  the  anchor,  while  we  were  drifting 
before  the  sea,  we  perceived  a  light 
ahead.  Of  course,  this  must  be  a 
vessel,  most  probably  a  chasse  maree 
belonging  to  the  island.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  we  should  reach 
this  vessel,  but  of  course  we  were 
violently  agitated,  at  sight  of  her, 
with  new-born  hope.  Hamilton  even 
roused  up  and  did  what  he  could  to 


help  in  keeping  us  afloat ;  wiiich 
condition  it  was  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther we  should  be  able  to  preserve 
long  enough  to  enable  us  to  come  up 
with  the  stranger.  She  proved  to  be 
beating  to  windward,  and  we  saw 
presently  that  one  of  her  tacks  would 
bring  her  within  hail  of  us.  To  see 
this  was  to  pass  at  once  from  despair 
to  confidence.  We  regarded  ourselves 
as  saved,  and  scarcely  heeded  the 
time  that  must  pass  before  she  could 
come  up  with  us ;  a  time,  every 
minute  of  which  was  fraught  with 
peril,  that  might  shut  out  from  us- 
the  prospective  help.  As  she  drew 
near,  one  only  fear  remained,  lest 
she  might  pass  us  unobserved  in  the 
obscurity  of  night ;  and  so  diminutive 
an  object  were  we,  and  so  little  to  be 
expected  in  that  place,  that  there 
was  some  room  for  the  fear.  As  she 
neared  us  we  shouted  loudly,  but  the 
din  of  the  elements  was  not  to  be 
overcome  by  our  puny  voices.  But 
on  a  night  like  that,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  we  knew 
that  she  must  have  watchful  eyes- 
peering  into  the  darkness.  I  had  on 
board  a  brace  of  pistols  ready 
charged,  which  having  been  stowed 
away  in  the  locker  had  been  kept 
dry.  We  fired  one  after  the  other, 
when  quite  close  to  the  vessel,  and 
succeeded  in  attracting  their  notice. 
We  even  made  out  in  the  murky  airr 
to  which  our  eyes  were  becoming  ac- 
customed, one  or  two  figures  of  men, 
who  ran  forward  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  But  the  chasse  maree  held 
on  her  way,  unheeding.  When  al- 
most under  her  bows,  we  called  out 
to  them  in  agony,  to  heave  to,  and 
take  us  on  board.  But  to  our  utter 
horror  they  held  on  their  way,  taking 
no  notice  of  us  except  by  some  unin- 
telligible cries.  The  chasse  maree 
passed  on,  as  if  she  thought  it  mat- 
ter of  little  heed  that  two  human 
beings  were  left  to  perish  in  the  ele- 
mental strife  of  that  dark  night. 

To  this  moment  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  this  adventure.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  any  ship's- 
crew  of  men  could  have  the  horrid 
barbarity  to  leave  nnsuccoured  a  boat 
perishing  in  that  wild  night.  And 
yet  it  is,  perhaps,  quite  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  could  have  thought 
us  sea-worthy  and  safe.  Our  sig- 
nal, our  cries,  the  dismantled  con- 
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dition  of  our  boat,  all  spoke  for  them- 
selves. Bitter,  surely,  must  be  the 
recollections  of  that  vessel's  company ! 
dark  must  be  the  character  of  that 
life,  in  which  such  an  act  of  barbarism 
was  an  unobserved  passage.  That 
skipper's  worst  enemy  might  wish  for 
him  that  he  might  have  the  knowledge 
of  our  escape ;  that  so  the  pillow  of 
his  death  may  be  spared  the  visitation 
of  that  terrible  reminiscence. 

We  looked  a  moment  at  each 
other  aghast.  We  could  not  believe 
that  the  promised  succour  had  eluded 
us ;  that  we  were  deserted  by  brother 
man  on  the  wide  ocean.  But  wind 
and  water  raging  around  us  howled 
into  our  very  souls  the  fact.  From 
that  time  I  may  say  that  I  gave  up 
hope,  that  I  became  as  dead ;  and 
when  at  last  safety  sprang  up,  it  was 
as  from  the  grave  that  I  rose  to  grasp 
it. 

From  this  time  I  have  little  more 
to  speak  of  than  a  dull  and  stupid 
endurance.  A  period  of  pain  there 
was  to  go  through,  when  my  mind 
was  bewildered  with  thoughts  of 
home,  and  of  those  I  loved  in  my 
present  abode.  There  was  a  bitter 
pang  to  think  that  I  must  resign  my 
young  existence,  and  there  was  a 
realising  of  the  pains  of  suffocation. 
I  thought  it  was  a  horrid  death  to 
drown.  I  remembered  the  popular 
idea  of  death  by  drowning  as  com- 
ing easily ;  but  I  felt  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  knew  by  anticipation  that 
I  should  have  a  cruel  struggle  when 
the  water  occupied  my  nose  and 
mouth.  Both  my  companion  and 
myself  seemed  reduced  at  last  to 
apathy.  We  neither  spoke  nor 
moved ;  and  both,  evidently,  thought 
it  vain  to  continue  any  longer  the 
struggle  for  existence.  We  bade  each 
other  farewell,  and  then  uttered  no  more 
words.  What  remained  to  us  of  life 
was  given  to  inward  discipline,  and 
to  that  communing  of  which  the  wise 
man  speaks  not  lightly. 

The  events  that  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, with  I  fear  but  little  distinct- 
ness of  arrangement,  had  earned  us  on 
to  about  midnight.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  properly  the  duration  of 
time  under  such  circumstances ;  but 
so  nearly  as  I  can  guess,  it  must 
have  been  about  ten  o'clock  when 
the  chasse  marie  passed  us.  It  must 
liave  been  little  less  than  two  hours 
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that  intervened  between  this  time 
and  the  happy  turn  for  the  better  that 
was  awaiting  us.  My  wonder  is  that 
we  lasted  so  long ;  I  cannot  conceive 
how  it  was  that  the  boat  kept  above 
water.  The  sea  washed  in  continually, 
and  we  did  nothing  to  oppose  its  pro- 
gress. Certain  it  is  that  nothing  in 
the  history  of  escapes,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  was  ever  more  narrow 
than  my  own  escape  ;  nor  ever  did  a 
boat  float  so  exactly  up  to  the  indis- 
pensable point. 

From  the  stupor  of  despair  I  was 
aroused  by  the  report  of  a  musket ;  it 
was  enough  to  break  the  spell  and 
re-awaken  the  love  of  life  within  us. 
Somebody  was  near,  and  we  might 
yet  be  saved.  Another,  and  another 
report  followed,  and  a  blue  light 
blazed  forth.  We  then  distinctly 
saw,  and  not  veiy  far  from  us,  a  brig 
hove  to,  and,  as  we  had  not  the  least 
doubt,  making  signals  to  us.  Joy- 
ously we  sprang  to  renewed  life  and 
hope.  We  again  loaded  our  pistols 
and  answered  the  signals  of  our  un- 
expected deliverer.  To  our  unspeak- 
able joy  these  were  perceived,  and 
soon  we  saw  the  brig  fill  her  sails 
and  bear  away  after  us.  Our  plight 
was  yet  bad  enough.  We  certainly 
were  above  water,  and  in  sight  of 
succour ;  but  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  we  should  be  able  to  last 
long  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  assistance  that  approached. 
Our  gunwale  was  nearly  level  with 
the  water,  and  in  a  few  more  minutes 
would  be  submerged.  Oh  !  how  did 
we  long  to  be  able  to  throw  overboard 
every  weighty  article,  and  yet  we 
feared  to  stir  lest  we  should  farther 
disturb  the  equilibrium.  We  sat  still 
and  motionless  on  the  stern  locker, 
measuring  with  our  eyes  the  decreas- 
ing distance  between  us  and  the 
brig,  and  calculating  the  chances 
which  each  moment  increased  in  our 
favour.  We  feared  that  the  brig 
might  run  us  down ;  but  we  did 
wrong  to  her  skilful  master.  They 
ranged  up  nearly  alongside  of  us, 
with  main-topsail  aback,  and  threw 
us  out  a  rope.  Hamilton  was  first, 
and  easily  drawn  on  board,  at  the 
expense  of  little  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary clucking.  My  turn  came  next ; 
and  I  might  have  escaped  as  well  as 
he  did,  but  my  worldly  feelings  had 
wonderfully  revived,  and  I  was  no 
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longer  content  to  come  off  with  the 
mere  saving  of  life ;  I  wanted  also  to 
save  the  boat,  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, I  had  sold,  but  for  which  I  had 
not  received  the  purcha.'  -money.  I 
thought  that  if  I  could  manage  to 
make  fast  a  rope  to  the  step  of  her 
mast  we  might  hoist  her  in  bodily, 
and  save  her  after  all.  The  rescue 
would  then  be  complete  of  the  whole 
party.  I  sang  out  to  them  to  stand 
by  to  haul  us  in,  and  rope  in  hand 
ran  forward  to  make  fast  to  the  mast. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  gallant 
little  boat  had  done  her  utmost ;  and 
now  her  time  was  come.  She  had 
saved  our  lives,  but  was  herself  to  go 
down  to  the  abyss  of  waters.  She 
gave  a  heavy  lurch,  and  I  felt  that 
she  was  settling.  With  scarcely  the 
warning  of  a  moment,  she  dipped  her 
bows  under,  and  sank  at  once  and 
suddenly  like  a  stone.  In  that  mo- 
ment the  waters  were  boiling  around 
me,  the  greedy  waves  sucked  me 
under;  but  I  held  fast  the  friendly 
rope.  I  was  drawn  on  board,  but 
not  without  some  difficulty;  for  my 
prolonged  exertions  had  severely  tried 
my  powers  of  endurance,  and  I  could 
hardly  hold  on  long  enough.  But 
saved  we  were.  As  I  trod  the 
schooner's  deck, — as  I  saw  her  make 
sail,  and  brave  the  elements  which 
had  so  nearty  wrought  our  destruction, 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  seen  an  angel's 
arm  stretched  forth  to  pluck  us  from 
the  gulf  of  waters.  I  wanted  no  ex- 
planation of  the  causes  which  had  led 
her  forth ;  she  had  met  us  in  extremity, 
and  was  to  me  the  arm  of  Providence. 
The  rescue  is  as  providential  in  cases 
where  the  peril  is  over  in  a  moment. 
But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  room 
for  such  deep  impression,  where  peril 
merely  flashes  as  the  lightning  across 
one's  path.  The  bitterness  of  death 
must  be  tasted  by  him  who  is  to  ap- 
preciate the  sweetness  of  deliverance. 
On  board,  we  found  ourselves  in 
familiar  company.  Several  of  our 
friends  were  there,  and  gave  us  the 
history  of  our  rescue.  At  the  time 
when  the  squall  had  come  on,  the 
other  boats  had  been,  as  I  have  said, 
well  ahead  of  us,  and  clear  of  the 
reef.  Some  of  them  had  had  a  little 
trouble  in  getting  to  their  moorings, 
but  all  were  present  at  muster  except 
ourselves.  This  would  not  perhaps 
have  alarmed  them,  had  not  the  hours 
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continued  to  pass  away  without  our  ap- 
pearance. By  and  by  their  fears  were 
fully  excited  by  the  arrival  of  a  man 
who  from  the  point  had  seen  the  acci- 
dent. Pie  declared  that  he  had  seen 
us  blown  out  to  sea,  and  his  report 
was  corroborated  by  our  non-appear- 
ance. On  this  a  regular  alarm  had 
been  sounded  in  the  island.  The  good 
old  governor  had  despatched  his  ten- 
der to  look  out  for  us,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  volunteers  had  started 
on  the  same  errand.  Many  were  the 
good  fellows  who  had  braved  the 
horrors  of  that  stormy  night,  that  they 
might  have  the  hope  of  helping  us. 
The  brig  was  a  merchant  craft,  whose 
skipper  and  owner  had  been  induced 
to  start  on  the  cruise.  She  had  been 
throwing  out  signals  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  was  nearly  giving  up  the 
search  as  a  bad  job.  AVell  for  us 
that  she  did  not ! 

It  was  gray  morning  when  the  good 
skipper  set  us  on  shore  ;  and  I  might 
very  well  end  my  yarn,  with  telling 
how  we  heartily  shook  each  other  by 
the  hand,  and  how  then  I  betook 
myself  to  those  quarters  which  I  had 
so  little  expected  ever  to  revisit.  But 
circumstances  deeply  affecting  my 
afterlife  came  as  sequels  to  this  ad- 
venture, and  I  think  the  account  of 
them  should  come  here  also.  I 
reached  my  room  without  having  met 
a  single  individual ;  and  tired,  wet, 
and  worn  out  with  mental  agitation, 
I  threw  myself  on  my  bed  and  slept 
soundly.  My  dreams  naturally  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  what  had  been 
my  waking  thoughts.  Again  I  was 
afloat,  and  again  underwent  the 
terrors  of  foundering  at  sea.  The 
phantasy  of  a  dreaming  spirit  pre- 
sented to  my  ear  the  lamentations  of 
my  friends.  As  waking,  I  had 
thought  in  the  hour  of  peril  of  some 
one  or  two  who  would  lament  my  sad 
doom  ;  so  in  my  sleep  I  went  yet  a 
step  beyond  thlc,  and  seemed  to  hear 
the  utterance  of  the  lamentations. 
These  waxed  more  and  more  distinct, 
till  the  reality  of  them  broke  the  spell 
of  dreams.  I  awoke,  and  yet  heard 
the  same  conversation. 

"Poor  fellow!  what  a  dreadful 
thing ! "  said  one  voice. 

"  Shocking  !"  said  another,  which 
I  knew  to  be  that  of  my  old  boating 
antagonist,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Bucephalus.  "Shocking!  I  always 
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prophesied  that  that  craft  would  be 
his  coffin,  but  little  did  I  think  my 
words  would  come  true." 

The  good  fellow  actually  wept  as 
he  spoke. 

"And  that  poor  fellow,  Hamilton, 
who  scarcely  ever  set  foot  afloat  ?" 

"  Well,  they're  both  gone,  but  not 
without  our  doing  all  we  could  to  give 
them  a  chance — that's  one  comfort." 

I  was  now  fully  awake  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  alive  and  well — 
and  to  the  understanding  that  these 
mates  of  mine  were  lamenting  my 
loss.  I  did  not  waste  any  words  in 
endeavouring  to  convince  them  that 
they  were  mistaken,  but,  jumping  out 
of  bed,  I  stood  before  them.  The  men 
stared  as  if  they  had  seen  a  veritable 
ghost,  but,  recovering  themselves  in  a 
moment,  almost  wrung  my  arm  off  in 
congratulatory  shaking.  Intense  as- 
tonishment was  mingled  with  their 
delight,  and  they  were  perfectly  voci- 
ferous in  demanding  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  I  presented  in  my 
own  living  person.  It  turned  out 
that  they  had  been  cruising  about 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  night,  in  the 
hope  of  falling  in  with  me.  They  had 
full  confidence  in  my  resolution  ;  and 
knew  that  I  would  not  give  in  while 
a  chance  remained,  and  so  they  hoped 
I  would  manage  to  keep  afloat,  till 
some  one  of  the  numerous  boats  that 
were  out  should  fall  in  with  me.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
prolonged  their  search  throughout  the 
night,  had  they  not  fallen  in  with  a 
craft,  (by  the  description,  I  doubt  not 
the  identical  chasse  mare'e  that  so 
cruelly  deserted  us,)  which  gave  them 
to  understand  that  they  had  seen  us 
go  down.  ".Fw,  fin,  alle's,"*  with 
expressive  pointing  to  the  depths  of 
ocean,  was  the  answer  they  had  re- 
ceived to  their  inquiries.  With  heavy 
hearts  they  had  returned  home  ;  and 
without  meeting  any  but  those  whose 
search  had  been  as  ineffectual  as  their 
own. 

"And  now,  Jack,"  said  my  friend 
the  lieutenant,  "  now  that  we  have 
got  you  within  hail  once  more,  safe 
and  sound,  who  do  you  suppose  it 
was  that  sent  me  here  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  thought 


it  was  a  little  sentimental  excursion 
on  your  own  account." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  A  cleverer  head 
than  mine  or  yours  either  ordered  the 
expedition.  Virginie  would  have  it 
that  any  intelligence  about  you  would 
be  in  one's  way  here." 

"  Then  you  told  her  nothing  of  the 
authentic  account  of  our  foundering?  " 

"  Indeed  but  I  did — but  she  would  . 
not  believe  it.  Depend  upon  it, 
instinct  is  a  fine  thing.  Her  instinct 
has  proved  better  than  our  reason, — 
for  she  would  have  it  that  you  were 
not  drowned,  and  that  news  would 
find  its  way  here." 

Then  we  entered  into  a  sort  of 
resume  of  the  shore-going  events  of 
the  last  night ;  of  all  that  the  gover- 
nor had  done,  and  the  good  fellows 
who  had  volunteered  to  row  guard  all 
night  with  lights.  Then  it  was  told 
me  that  the  ladies  had  been  deeply 
affected,  but  none  so  deeply  as 
Virginie.  She  had  taken  no  rest  all 
night;  but  with  tearful  eyes  had 
looked  out  for  concerted  signals  of 
intelligence,  and  breathlessly  ques- 
tioned every  messenger.  My  sailor 
friend  had  been  in  the  same  boat  with 
her,  and  had  won  from  her  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  by  his  determina- 
tion to  pass  the  whole  night,  if  neces- 
saiy,  in  the  search  for  me.  At  that 
moment  when  we  stood  speaking,  she 
did  not  know  of  my  safety. 

I  determined  to  be  myself  the  an- 
nouncer of  my  prorogued  existence, 
and  set  off  at  once  to  the  residence  of 
her  father.  I  had  prepared  speeches 
of  thankful  acknowledgment  of  her 
interest  in  my  welfare,  and  was 
maturing  the  intention  of  letting  her 
see  that  love  for  her  had  been  kindled 
in  my  breast.  But  my  fine  resolves 
were  rendered  of  little  effect,  and  my 
speeches  broken  short  by  the  young 
lady,  who,  the  moment  she  beheld 
me,  threw  herself — her  dear  self — 
right  into  my  arms.  She  did,  indeed, 
without  the  least  preamble  or  apolo- 
getic qualification. 

There  is  but  one  issue  to  such  a 
predicament  as  this.  I  had  not  much 
time,  certainly,  for  wooing ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  before  long  I  was 
wed,  and  that  now  I  am  the  husband 
of  Virginie. 


*  "  Gone,  gone." 
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IT  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious 
incidents  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  that  two  directly  opposite  move- 
ments should  have  taken  place  in  the 
countries  on  either  side  of  the  Alps, 
.and  that  their  results  should  have  been 
so   extremely    different    from    what 
might  have  been  expected.    In  one, — 
the  chosen  land  of  freedom,  as  it  has 
been  called,  the  last  home  and  refuge 
of  Liberty,  when  she  had  deserted 
other  and  more  genial  climes, — the 
so-called  liberals,  the  democrats,  the . 
radicals,  have  just  undertaken  a  suc- 
cessful crusade  against  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  have  subdued  the  aristo- 
cratic defenders  of  religious  liberty, 
even  amidst  the  strongholds  of  their 
mountains.     In  the  other, — long  the 
supposed  seat  of  despotism  in  its  purest 
and  most   unmitigated  form,  where 
liberty  and  freedom  of  opinion  had 
not,  except  during  the  storm  of  the 
French  Revolution,  ever  shown  any 
signs  of  existence, — a  most  decisive 
and  energetic  movement  in  favour  of 
political   freedom   has   taken   place, 
and  has  been  originated  by  the  very 
chief  and  organ  of  what  the  Trans- 
montane  people  generally  consider  as 
the    concentrated   expression   of  all 
that  enslaves  and  subdues  the  mind. 
The   facts   have   certainly  been  un- 
expected;   they    have    burst    upon 
European  statesmen,  or  at  least  upon 
those  of  the   northern  and  western 
courts,  unawares ;  and  their  ultimate 
consequences  appear  to  be  as  much 
beyond  their  ken  as  they  are  beyond 
their  control.     The  Swiss  Federation, 
notwithstanding  the  proffered  media- 
tion of  the  great  powers,  have  settled 
their  own  matters  among  themselves ; 
and    the   Italians    seem   inclined  to 
laver   leur   linge  sale  en  famille,    as 
Napoleon  used  to  recommend  people 
to  do  when  the  operation  was  of  a 
more  than  usually  unpleasant  nature, 
without  saying  "  by  your  leave,  or 
with  your  leave,"  to  any  of  the  bar- 
barians that  dwell  on  the  northern 
sides    of   the    Alps.      Austria    and 
France  are  equally  balked  in  their 
views  upon  Switzerland  and  Italy ; 
and  the  only  power  that  seems  likely 
to  gain  any  thing  by  these  events  will 


be,  in  spite  of  herself,  "the  perfidious 
Albion."  As  usual,  however,  with 
English  diplomatists,  but  still  more  as 
usual  with  Whig  officials,  and  with 
the  gaping  good-natured  multitude  of 
the  British  Islands,  those  advantages 
that  may  accrue  to  our  country  will 
come,  not  through  any  astuteness  of 
the  government,  or  its  servants, 
but  through  the  sheer  force  of 
events  urging  themselves  on  in  their 
inevitable  course,  and  filling  up  the 
series  of  secondary  causes  and  effects 
that  compose  the  history  of  the 
world. 

To  any  one  contemplating  the  en- 
viable position  and  the  natural 
advantages  of  Switzerland,  and  still 
more  to  any  one  looking  at  the  fun- 
damental character  of  the  Swiss 
people,  it  would  seem  one  of  the  most 
difficult  political  problems  to  find  any 
cause  for  internal  quarrel  and  dis- 
union, much  less  for  civil  war.  Blessed 
as  they  are  with  a  country  that  neces- 
sitates all  the  skill  and  industry  of 
man  to  bring  forth  its  full  powers, 
but  which,  when  man  tills  its  bosom, 
and  pours  the  sweat  of  his  brow  into 
its  lap,  yields  him  the  sweet  return 
of  abundant  competence  and  varied 
riches,  the  Swiss  have  long  been 
looked  up  to  with  justice  as  one  of 
the  most  truly  prosperous  and  thriv- 
ing people  of  Europe.  They  have 
not  been  tempted  to  throw  aside  the 
agricultural  occupations  of  their  coun- 
try for  the  dangerous  and  transitory 
fluctuations  of  commerce  ;  they  have 
remained  strong  in  their  national  and 
natural  simplicity;  rich,  and  more 
than  rich,  in  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  raised  by  the  labour  of  their 
arms  ;  and,  amid  the  many  changes 
of  other  states,  when  once  the  fever 
of  the  revolutionary  malady  had  left 
them,  tranquil  and  contented,  and 
objects  of  envy  to  all  surrounding 
people.  Thus  national  ambition  was 
of  necessity  limited;  external  aggran- 
disement and  colonial  extension  they 
could  know  nothing  about ;  their  ter- 
ritory was  safe  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion, or  was  supposed  so,  and  their 
energies  could  only  expend  them- 
selves on  the  affairs  of  their  own 
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country.  Switzerland  remained  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  as  it  had 
always  been,  the  "  cynosure  of  neigh- 
bouring eyes "  to  all  Europe  ;  and 
scarcely  a  traveller  ever  wandered 
amidst  its  vales  and  mountains,  but 
sighed  after  a  dwelling  in  that  fairy 
land,  and  longed  for  it  as  his  country 
by  adoption  next  after  the  land  of 
his  birth.  Of  all  people  in  the  world, 
the  Swiss,  to  external  spectators  at 
least,  seemed  to  have  the  least  to 
wish  for,  and  the  least  cause  to  be 
discontented  either  with  their  coun- 
try or  themselves. 

And  yet,  of  a  sudden,  up  rises  a 
storm  ;  the  Federation  splits  ;  and, 
before  men  can  come  to  comprehend 
what  the  mountaineers  are  quarrel- 
ling about,  swords  are  drawn,  shots 
are  fired,  a  couple  of  towns  are  cap- 
tured, and  the  war  is  declared  at  an 
end  almost  before  it  was  known  to 
have  commenced.  It  has  been  like 
a  drama  at  the  opera.  Scene,  a  rocky 
district,  with  a  town  in  the  distance : 
enter  a  chorus  of  peasants,  who  sing 
about  liberty.  Alarums :  a  band  of 
soldiers  rush  in  and  drive  them  off 
the  stage.  Grand  cantata  of  the 
president, — and  the  curtain  falls. 
Some  connoisseurs  in  the  boxes  call 
for  the  manager,  and  ask  when  the 
opera  is  going  to  begin,  as  they  wish 
to  intervene :  the  manager  enters 
from  the  side -door,  bows  humbly, 
and  intimates  that  they  may  have 
their  tickets  returned  if  they  please, 
the  play  being  over.  General  disap- 
pointment ! 

Something  like  this  would  be  the 
dramatised  history  of  the  late  Hel- 
vetic disturbances ;  so  brief,  and  we 
may  almost  say  so  ridiculous,  has  the 
whole  seemed.  In  most  countries, 
when  a  civil  war  is  proclaimed,  and 
one- third  of  the  nation  declares  its 
intention  of  separating  from  the  other 
two-thirds,  a  struggle  of  sonic  length 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  may  be 
with  tolerable  certainty  predicted : 
even  in  Belgium,  we  should  suppose 
that  a  civil  war  would  take  a  month 
or  two  before  it  could  be  finally  ex- 
tinguished. But  in  Switzerland  it 
appears  that  the  feelings  of  the  belli- 
gerents, whatever  may  have  been 
their  previous  intensity,  have  found 
an  easy  vent  for  rapid  evaporation ; 
and  after  one  or  two  passes  with  the 
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sword,"  the  weaker  combatant    has 
dropped  his  point  and  given  up. 

There  must  have  been  something 
false  and  spurious  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this,  or  all  the  braggadocio  of  the 
Federalists  and  the  Sonderbund  could 
never  have  been  dissipated  by  a  few 
shots  at  Fribourg  and  Lucerne :  one 
of  the  two  parties  at  least  could  not 
have  been  in  earnest,  or  they  never 
would  have  knocked  under  so  easily 
and  so  speedily.  Political  reasons 
for  war  cannot  become  on  a  sudden 
so  thoroughly  fallacious,  nor  military 
resources  so  thoroughly  exhausted, 
as  that  one  day's  skirmishing  at 
Fribourg,  and  two  day's  fighting  near 
Lucerne,  could  suffice  to  settle  the 
quarrel.  We  are  inclined,  therefore, 
to  suspect  the  weaker  party  to  have 
been  conscious  of  wrong  in  this  case, 
though  to  any  impartial  observer  the 
acts  of  aggression  lay  all  at  the  door 
of  the  stronger. 

How  stood  the  matter  ?  The  cen- 
tral cantons,  strong  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  on  the  borders  of 
their  sublime  lakes,  have  maintained, 
under  republican  forms,  the  true  aris- 
tocratic spirit,  and  the  ancient  reli- 
gion of  Switzerland.  Those  encir- 
cling these  central  states,  the  dwellers 
in  the  champaign  country  and  in  the 
cities,  have  gone  into  the  follies  of 
democracy,  and  have  abandoned  more 
or  less  the  dignity  of  the  old  Swiss 
character,  to  ape  the  vices,  political 
and  social,  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
whether  French  or  German.  Ever 
since  the  factious  burst  of  pseudo- 
patriotism,  during  the  mglorious- 
"Three  days "  of  1830,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  Swiss  towns  have 
had  their  heads  running  on  the  vision- 
ary schemes  that  have  distracted 
Frenchmen's  brains ;  and  like  daws 
in  peacocks'  feathers,  or  servants  in 
their  masters'  cast-off  clothes,  have 
been  trying  to  imitate  the  "  virtues," 
political  and  social,  of  the  Gallic 
people.  Hence  has  arisen  the  Radi- 
cal party  in  the  larger  cantons  ;  hence 
has  arisen  the  crowds  of  infidels  and 
debauchees  which  have  latterly  dis- 
graced the  petty  capitals  of  those 
cantons ;  hence  the  Catholics  have 
been  persecuted  and  robbed  in  Argau, 
and  the  respectable  people  of  Geneva 
ousted  out  of  the  government  by  the 
rabble  of  that  city.  Hence  came 
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the  outcry  against  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
former  quarrel  with  Lucerne,  in  which, 
however,  that  city  came  the  best 
out  of  the  struggle :  hence  an  infinity 
of  petty  jealousies  and  heartburnings, 
and  acts  of  oppression,  on  the  part  of 
the  Radical  majority  against  the  Ca- 
tholic minority,  and  hence  finally  the 
recent  resort  to  arms.  The  Radical 
and  the  stronger  cantons  have  con- 
sidered it  injurious  to  their  own 
interests,  and  derogatory  to  their  own 
dignity,  that  the  freedom  of  opinion 
which  they  claim  for  themselves 
should  exist  in  its  full  integrity 
among  their  Catholic  and  less  power- 
ful brethren.  They  have  insisted  on 
the  abolition  of  certain  religious 
orders  of  men  within  the  limits  of 
their  territories ;  and,  because  the 
others  have  claimed  the  liberty  gua- 
ranteed by  the  Federal  compact,  they 
have  envenomed  the  quarrel  so  far,  as 
to  bring  it  to  the  decision  of  might 
rather  than  of  right.  It  is  in  fact, 
however,  a  struggle  of  the  democratic 
against  the  aristocratic  party,  of  which 
the  Catholic  question  is  only  a  parti- 
cular phase;  the  real  bone  of  con- 
tention was,  whether  the  Democrats 
or  Radicals  should  be  endangered  in 
their  predominance  in  the  Diet,  by  the 
compact  votes  of  the  Aristocrats  or 
Catholics.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  was  only  a  very  subordinate 
part  of  the  question  ;  and,  as  it  now 
stands  decided,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Radical  and  Democratic  faction  is 
firmly  established. 

It  appears  to  us  that,  had  the  can- 
tons of  the  Sonderbund  been  governed 
by  clear-headed  men,  and  their  armies 
led  by  men  of  talent,  not  only. the 
political,  but  also  the  military,  result 
of  the  contest  would  have  been  essen- 
tially different.  The  cantons  cannot 
have  been  united  by  any  very  strong 
tie,  or  they  never  would  have  broken 
off  from  each  other,  and  made  their 
separate  submission,  so  speedily  after 
the  fall  of  Lucerne.  The  forces  of 
the  Sonderbund  cannot  have  been 
very  confident  in  their  leaders'  abili- 
ties, or  they  never  would  have  given 
up  the  fight  while  all  the  country  on 
the  south  and  east  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  remained  in  their  possession. 
And  yet  if  they  were  able  only  to 
carry  on  the  war  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  they  were  very  blameable 
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for  having  allowed  things  to  come  so 
rapidly  to  a  crisis.  It  was  a  political 
mistake  of  no  small  gravity  to  form 
the  Sonderbund,  and  to  talk  so  largely 
of  their  separate  existence,  unless 
they  intended  to  make  a  more  stout 
stand  in  defence  of  their  liberties. 
Although  the  Radicals  were,  like  all 
democrats,  the  aggressors,  still  the 
aristocrats  should  not  have  defied 
them  so  loudly,  unless  they  had  better 
grounds  for  showing  such  confidence. 
The  little  boy  who  squares  his  fists 
even  at  the  bigger  one  that  bullies 
him,  deserves  a  sound  thrashing  for 
his  impudence,  if  he  is  ready  to  give 
up  at  the  end  of  the  first  round. 

We  believe  the  policy  of  the  French 
government  to 'have  been  the  true 
one  on  this  occasion;  it  coincided, 
indeed,  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet.  In  fact,  any  go- 
vernment, that  wishes  to  stand,  should 
be  prepared  to  take  the  side  of  the 
Conservative  party,  wherever  that 
party,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term 
u  Conservative,"  exists.  It  must  be 
prepared,  at  all  times,  to  support  the 
cause  of  order  and  religion  against 
that  of  anarchy  and  infidelity ;  and, 
though  the  French  cabinet  is  not 
overburdened  with  feelings  of  honour 
and  ,  delicacy,  it  has  a  sufficiently 
strong  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to 
induce  it  to  side  with  its  friends 
rather  than  with  its  enemies.  The 
policy  of  the  Austrian  government 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  doubtful. 
Austria  has  always  been  the  friend  of 
order  and  of  rational  liberty ;  and  it 
was  her  duty,  no  less  than  her  interest, 
to  take  a  decided  step  in  favour  of  the 
Forest  Cantons.  We  can  conjecture 
no  other  reason  for  these  two  great 
powers  not  having  interfered  sooner, 
than  that  they  must  have  been  in 
uncertainty  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Whig  cabinet  on  our  side  of  the 
channel,  and  that  they  were  checked 
in  their  action  by  the  certainty  that 
Prussia  must  take  part  in  the  contest, 
in  virtue  of  the  principality  of  Neuf- 
chatel.  And  yet  we  doubt  not  that 
both  France  and  Austria  will  be 
sufferers  from  the  impulse  given  to 
Radicalism,  by  the  recent  petty  tri- 
umph of  its  principles  within  a  day's 
journey  of  their  respective  frontiers. 
A  French  regiment  in  Geneva,  and  an 
Austrian  one  in  the  Orisons,  would 
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have  restored  the  balance  of  parties, 
and  would  have  brought  back  the 
Radicals  to  their  proper  dimensions. 
It  may  now  be  confidently  expected 
that  Switzerland  will  become  a  little 
focus  of  agitation  for  the  discontented 
in  both  countries;  and  that  it  will 
exist  as  a  political  nuisance  under  the 
nose  of  each  of  its  powerful  neigh- 
bours, loudly  calling  for  abatement. 

England,  which,  as  represented  by 
the  present  tenants  of  Downing  Street, 
is  no  doubt  inclined  to  intrigue  with 
the  Radicals  rather  than  with  the  Ca- 
tholic party  in  Switzerland,  may  lay 
her  account  to  profit  by  the  stagnation 
which  this  contest  will  occasion  in 
Swiss  manufacturing  and  commercial 
operations ;  and  may  calculate  on 
enriching  some  of  our  great  exporting 
houses  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Zurich  and  Basle.  That 
she  intended  or  foresaw  this  result, 
we  more  than  doubt ;  but  it  will  very 
probably  be  a  consequence  of  her 
tardy  offer  of  mediation. 

As  it  is,  the  dignity  of  position  lies 
altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Federal 
Diet :  they  have  employed  force  suc- 
cessfully. Whatever  be  the  merits  of 
their  pretensions,  they  have  imposed 
their  claims  on  their  opponents  both 
promptly  and  efficaciously ;  and,  more 
by  the  faint-heartedness  and  disunion 
of  their  enemies  than  by  their  own 
valour  and  concert,  they  have  esta- 
blished their  sway  in  undisputed 
tyranny  over  the  whole  Federation. 
The  president  of  the  Diet  predicted 
this  result,  and  his  words  have  couie 
true.  As  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  it  is  the  un- 
righteous cause  that  has  triumphed ; 
and  the  glory,  if  there  be  any,  is  all 
on  one  side.  But  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things  may 
be  expected  to  bring  about  the  decay 
of  the  national  character,  and  there- 
fore to  undermine  the  last  remaining 
foundations  of  Swiss  nationality. 
Whenever  a  European  war  again 
occurs,  Helvetia  will  fall  as  an  easy 
spoil  to  be  partitioned  by  France  and 
Austria  ;  and  what  is  more,  she  will 
fall  unregretted.  Her  mountains,  her 
lakes  and  valleys,  her  forests  and  her 
glaciers,  will  still  remain  grand  and 
beautiful,  till  time  itself  shall  be  no 
more ;  but  the  old  Switzers  will  have 
become  degenerate,  and  will  have 
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forgotten  the  glories  of  their  former 
history.  Some  of  them  will  be  affili- 
ated to  the  restless .  family  of  the 
Gauls,  while  the  remainder  will  be 
learning  over  again  the  first  rudiments 
of  agricultural  and  rural  prosperity, 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
Swiss  freedom  and  Swiss  commerce 
will  have  disappeared  from  the  land  ; 
and  English  manufacturers  will  be 
rejoicing  at  the  bankruptcy  of  one 
class  of  their  competitors  in  European 
or  American  markets. 

In  Italy,  it  is  devoutly  believed 
by  all  English  politicians  that  the 
genius  of  Catholicism  is  destructive  of 
the  national  spirit ;  and  that  the  long 
subjugation  of  that  peninsula  to  the 
northern  conqueror  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a  prostration  of  moral  vigour  aris- 
ing from  the  trammels  of  superstition. 
And  yet,  what  has  happened?  A 
new  spiritual  chief  ascends  the  throne 
at  Rome,  by  accident  rather  than  by 
design ;  he  pronounces  a  few  magic 
words,  and  in  an  instant  the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty,  and  the  desire  of  re- 
sisting foreign  oppression,  pervade  the 
whole  land.  Nor  are  the  people  only 
affected  by  this  universal  enthusiasm  : 
even  monarchs  are  carried  away  by 
the  stream  of  popular  opinion.  'The 
King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  come  forward  as  the 
promoters  and  defenders  of  Italian 
liberty  ;  the  King  of  Naples  advances 
in  the  same  path,  though  not  so 
rapidly  as  the  revolutionists  of  his- 
dominions  could  wish  ;  and  all  but 
Lombardy  is  thrown  into  the  vortex 
of  political  reform.  To  Pius  IX.,  and 
to  the  noble  conceptions  of  his  pru- 
dent mind,  the  whole  of  the  recent 
movements  in  Italy  may  be  fairly 
attributed.  Not  but  that  the  public 
mind  was  anxious  for  change  :  there 
have  long  been  evils  enough  rankling 
in  the  Italian  breast  to  make  change 
desirable.  Yet  had  it  not  been  for 
the  circumstance  of  a  potentate,  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  coming 
forward  and  proclaiming  himself  fa- 
vourable to  a  political  change,  the 
whole  impulse  that  now  has  been 
given  to  the  various  races  of  Italy 
would  have  been  altogether  wanting. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  idle  at  the 
present  moment  to  speculate  upon 
the  positive  direction  which  this  re- 
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suscitation  of  Italian  freedom  may 
take;  the  events  of  a  few  months 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  as  affording 
any  very  certain  or  fixed  indication 
of  how  the  current  of  the  national 
fortunes  is  destined  to  run.  The 
Italians  may,  perhaps,  arrive  at  a 
gradual  and  moderate  degree  of  free- 
dom, such  as  may  conduce  to  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  their 
national  character,  and  to  the  raising 
of  Italy  in  the  scale  of  European 
powers ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  run  wild  into  the  theory  and 
practice  of  revolutionary  wickedness, 
and  may  become  the  pest  and  the 
abhorrence  of  all  Europe,  while  they 
sink  down  to  a  lower  and  still  a  lower 
depth  in  the  abyss  of  political  degra- 
dation. We  hope  for  the  former  of 
these  results,  but  we  know  that  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  improbable ; 
and  in  order  to  point  out  where  the 
danger  of  tending  towards  it  lies,  we 
append  the  following  remarks  : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  any  one,  ever  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  Italian  people,  that  the  diffe- 
rent nations  and  tribes  of  that  penin- 
sula are  by  no  means  all  in  the  same 
degree  of  preparation  and  advance- 
ment for  receiving  the  boon  of  consti- 
tutional government.   There  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Milan  and  those  of  Naples, 
between  the  denizens  of  the  Bolognese 
and  the  shepherds   of  the  Abruzzi, 
and  generally  between  the  dwellers 
:an  Italian  cities  and  the  agricultural 
population  in  the  bosom,  or  on  the 
skirts,   of   the    Apennines.     But  to 
apply  the  same  kind  of  political  insti- 
tutions to   all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district,  without  regard  to  their  vari- 
ous degrees  of  moral  preparation  for 
it,  is  to  confer  on  them  a  punishment 
rather  than  a  boon,  and  to  do  them 
evil  rather  than  good.     We  have  too 
melancholy  an  example  of  it  at  our 
own  doors,  where  the  exaggerated 
philanthropy  of  Englishmen  has  given 
to  the  Irish  the  same  political  privi- 
leges  as  they  enjoy  themselves,  to 
wish  that   such  a  fruitful  source  of 
evil  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
people.     And  so  it  would  be  with 
nine-tenths   of  the  people  of  Italy: 
however  advanced  may  be  the  notions 
of  the  upper  classes,  however  ripe  for 


political  freedom  may  be  the  citizens 
of  Florence  or  Rome,  the  peasants  of 
Lombardy  and  Campania  would  not 
know  how  to  use  the  advantages  put 
within  their  reach,  and  they  would 
but  change  the  rule  of  the  few  for  the 
more  terrible  despotism  of  the  many. 
Before  the  Italians  can,  as  a  nation, 
be  fit  for  what  we  call  a  free  govern- 
ment, they  must  be  better  educated, 
and  better  fitted  by  their  moral  and 
social  organisation  to  understand  its 
nature  and  advantages.  But  in  order  to 
this,  we  must  first  of  all  see  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  taken  up  as  a 
national  object  by  the  national  clergy ; 
and  we  must  further  see  the  morals 
of  the  people  made  a  point  of  all-para- 
mount importance  by  the  same  body  of 
men,  and  brought  forward  into  a  place 
of  greater  prominence  than  the  mere 
practices  of  devotion.  Can  it  be  any 
boon  to  confer  the  political  rights  of 
election  and  self-government  on  men 
who  are  still  plunged  in  the  depths 
of  complete  ignorance?  Can  it  be 
of  any  use  to  call  upon  a  nation  for 
the  exercise  of  public  virtues,  when 
social  and  domestic  virtues  do  not 
exist  among  them  ?  Before  the 
Italians  can  be  constituted  as  a 
nation  of  freemen,  they  must  be 
formed  into  families  of  virtuous  citi- 
zens, in  which  decency  and  the  natu- 
ral exercise  of  the  affections  may  be 
firmly  established.  For  if  there  be 
one  political  axiom  more  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  voice  of  history  than 
another,  it  is  this,  that  public  freedom 
can  never  exist  where  private  vice  pre- 
ponderates over  private  virtue ;  and 
where  the  sacred  ties  of  domestic 
virtue  do  not  prevail,  it  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  the  bonds  of  public  good. 
It  was  the  domestic  vices  of  the 
ancient  Romans  that  first  weak- 
ened the  empire;  and  until  their 
degenerate  descendants  shall  have 
awakened  from  their  moral  lethargy, 
that  empire,  that  national  power, 
shall  not  rise  again.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  favourable  indication  for  Italy, 
that  the  movement  should  have 
commenced  with  the  head  of  the 
national  religion;  for  it  may  be 
hoped  that  a  proper  course  will  be 
adopted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, and  that  the  amelioration  of  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men,  clerical  as 
well  as  lay,  will  precede  and  accorn- 
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pany  the  dawn  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence. As  long  as  the  Italians 
remain  in  the  state  of  moral  weak- 
ness which,  for  so  many  centuries, 
they  have  exhibited,  they  need  never 
expect  to  escape  from  the  sway  of  the 
more  virtuous  nations  of  the  north  : 
they  will  never  be  able  to  face  the 
Germans,  whether  in  the  cabinet  or 
the  field,  until  they  learn'  to  emulate 
them  in  the  purity  of  their  national 
character. 

It  may  very  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  the  Italians,  and, 
indeed,  any  of  their  Transmontane 
admirers,  know  what  is  really  fitted 
for  them  in  political  institutions  — 
what  will  really  do  them  good — what 
is  really  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
people  and  the  requirements  of  the 
country.  Political  institutions  are 
like  plants  that  cannot  always  bear 
trausferrin  g  from  one  region  to  another : 
they  require  the  process  of  becoming 
acclimatised,  and,  on  their  first  intro- 
duction into  a  new  country,  demand 
the  fostering  shelter  of  the  hot-house 
.and  the  gardener's  constant  care. 
Because  a  representative-  constitution 
is  supposed  to  be  the  acme  of  human 
wisdom  in  the  latitude  of  Great 
Britain,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  it  will  flourish  so  far  south  as 
Naples ;  and  because  a  national 
guard  is  reckoned  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
national  institutions  at  Paris,  we  are 
Iby  no  means  sure  that  it  would  pro- 
duce any  good  results  at  Rome. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  to  us  to  be  one  of 
the  monomanias  of  the  present  age, 
that  the  same  Procrustean  bed  of 
representative  government  is  laid 
out  for  all  people  that  think  they 
require  more  political  liberty  than 
they  are  at  present  in  possession 
of ;  and  should  the  inhabitants 
of  Timbuctoo,  of  Canton,  of  Tobolsk, 
of  Alexandria,  and  of  Morocco, 
take  it  into  their  heads,  some 
iine  day,  to  send  deputations  to  the 
united  quidnuncs  of  London  and  Pa- 
ris, requesting  the  transmission  of 
constitutions  for  their  several  states, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  couple  of  legis- 
lative houses,  and  a  corps  of  national 
guards,  a  pied  et  a  cheval,  would  be 
immediately  recommended,  as  equally 
applicable  to  their  several  wants.  It 
seems  to  be  the  privilege  of  civilised 
Europeans  to  think  that  the  right  of 
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governing  themselves  is  the  essence  of 
civil  freedom :  far  more  true,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  would  it  be  to  say, 
that  it  constituted  the  essence  of  poli- 
tical thraldom.  It  is  a  social  truth, 
most  unpalatable  to  ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths  of  mankind,  but  not  therefore 
the  less  true,  that  ninety-nine  men  out 
of  a  hundred  are  not  fit  to  govern 
themselves,  even  in  the  relations  of 
social  life,  and  far  less  in  those  of  poli- 
tical. And  so  it  is  with  nations  :  for 
one  nation  that  has  really  prospered 
under  the  plan  of  self-government, 
there  are  ninety-nine  that  have  brought 
on  themselves  evils  which,  under  a 
less  popular  system,  they  would  have 
avoided.  If  the  physical  and  social 
condition  of  a  people  be  taken  as  a 
test ;  if  the  durability  of  their  institu- 
tionS)  if  the  dignity  and  influence  of 
their  government,  be  quoted,  as  proofs 
of  the  advantages  of  their  several  forms 
of  political  institutions,  we  really  know 
not  any  constitutional  form  to  which, 
ceteris  paribus,  we  could  appeal  as 
deciding  the  question  against  those  of 
a  monarchical  tendency.  If  the  pri- 
vilege of  taxing  themselves  to  ail 
amount  that  defies  all  power  of  re- 
demption, and  cripples  the  resources 
of  the  nation  to  a  point  that  menaces 
its  existence  as  an  independent  power, 
in  the  struggle  of  nations  ;  if  the  free- 
dom of  conducting  commercial  affairs 
in  such  a  manner  that  every  seventh 
year  shall  bring  the  whole  trading 
interests  of  a  country  to  the  very  verge 
of  bankruptcy ;  if  the  balancing  of  the 
influence  of  the  several  classes  so 
badly,  that  at  length  the  lower 
tin-eaten  to  swallow  up  the  upper 
in  a  wild  flood  of  irreligion  arid 
anarchical  spoliation ;  if  the  sys- 
tem of  "propter  vitam  vivendi  per- 
dere  causas"  be  adopted  as  the 
acme  of  perfection — if  all  this  be  con- 
sidered fit  and  proper,  then  let  a 
constitutional  monarchy  be  preached 
up  as  the  model  for  every  nation  under 
the  sun.  But  we  cannot  wish  so  ill 
to  any  of  our  fellow-men  as  to  advise 
them  to  relinquish  present  good,  how- 
ever small,  for  the  prospect  of  such 
evil,  however  seductive.  We  do  not 
approve  of  plying  the  poor  Red  man 
with  fiery  liquors  till  his  tribe  becomes 
exterminated  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
we  would  withhold  the  intoxicating 
draught  of  self-government  from  the 
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lips  of  those  people  who  hitherto  have 
sucked  in  their  milk,  as  babes,  at  the 
hands  of  others. 

To  us  it  is  a  bad  sign  that  the 
Italians  should  be  calling  out  for  re- 
presentative assemblies,  and  for  na- 
tional guards.  They  are  not  fit  for 
the  former,  nor  can  they  be  so  for 
the  next  hundred  years — we  should 
not  congratulate  them  even  if  they 
obtained  these  dangerous  tools,  where- 
with to  plfty  at  the  hazardous  game 
of  legislation:  and  as  for  national 
guards,  they  do  not  want  them,  inas- 
much as  nobody  is  going  to  invade 
them  ;  and  if  an  invasion  were  made 
by  a  northern  nation,  we  know,  by 
long  experience,  that  the  national 
guard  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
The  Italians  "don't  fight;"  they 
bluster  and  talk  big,  like  the  Span- 
iards, and  run  away  ere  the  first 
shot  is  fired.  Ten  thousand  Germans 
or  Frenchmen,  may  march  from  one 
end  of  Italy  to  the  other  without 
meeting  any  man  that  dares  fire  at 
them,  except  from  behind  a  rock  or 
a  stone  wall.  The  Italians  must  be 
made  of  sterner  stuff,  before  they  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
bearing  arms. 

The  position  of  the  several  sove- 
reigns in  Italy  is  such,  that  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  Austria,  if  that 
opposition  be  real,  creates  in  us  some 
surprise.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
ought  to  know,  by  the  long  and 
sad  experience  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him  on  his  slippery  throne, 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  safety  for 
him  in  a  European  struggle,  unless 
he  depends  on  the  House  of  Austria. 
France  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  a  treacherous  neighbour  to 
Piedmont ;  and  she  will  never  cease 
coveting  Savoy  until  she  has  made  it 
her  own,  or  has  been  deprived  even 
of  the  power  of  envy.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  Emperor  that  family  interests 
alone  ought  to  make  their  policy 
identical;  and  the  King  of  Naples, 
like  the  King  of  Sardinia,  has  no 
firmer  support  for  his  foreign  power 
than  the  friendship  and  countenance 
of  the  Court  of  Schonbrunn.  The 
Pope  is  certainly  an  independent 
prince,  and  at  his  wish  to  keep  the 
Holy  See  free  from  all  foreign  influ- 
ence we  cannot  feel  surprised :  it  is 


the  healthiest,  because  the  least  un- 
natural, symptom  of  the  whole  crisis. 
For  Austria,  we  can  well  conceive 
that  the  prudent  and  cautious  policy 
of  that  ably  conducted  monarchy  must 
dictate  excessive  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion of  these  popular  movements. 
Austria,  more  than  any  other  power 
in  Europe,  has  the  truest  cause  to 
pride  itself  on  the  good  results  of  .its 
peculiar  system  of  government,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  solid  and  prac- 
tical wellbeing  of  the  States  under  its 
paternal  sway.  As  much  as  any 
state  of  the  Continent  has  it  cause  to 
abhor  those  systems  of  anarchy  which, 
under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  lead 
only  to  revolution  and  misery :  and 
as  one  of  the  great  conservators  of 
the  monarchical  principle  in  politics, 
it  is  called  upon,  by  its  very  station 
and  dignity,  to-xjheck  rather  than  to 
encourage  what  may  very  possibly 
prove  to  be  only  a  spurious  attempt 
to  gain  licentiousness,  rather  than  free- 
dom. Lombardy,  no  doubt,  is  allied 
to  its  illustrious  rulers  most  unwil- 
lingly ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  it  would  be  in  the  least 
degree  more  prosperous  and  happy 
if  left  to  itself.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  could  Lombardy 
receive  at  once  the  full  license  to 
establish  its  own  form  of  government, 
it  would  split  into  as  many  petty- 
states  as  there  are  large  cities  in  it, 
and  would  be  plunged  into  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  contest.  It  is  a  most 
fortunate  thing  for  the  north  of  Italy 
that  it  is  under  the  strong  hand  of  the 
most  steady  and  respectable  power  in 
Europe — one  whose  rulers  will  never 
set  it  a  bad  example,  who  are  able  to 
protect  it  from  all  aggression,  and 
who  watch  over  its  social  and  internal 
progress  with  unceasing  care.  The 
Lombards,  like  the  Irish  agitators, 
may  cry  out  for  "  Repeal  of  the 
Union ;"  but  the  granting  of  that 
repeal  would  be  the  signing  of  the 
death-warrant  of  national  prosperity. 
Austria  is  no  enemy  to  rational,  well- 
balanced  liberty :  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  real  liberty  and 
happiness  are  more  widely  diffused, 
or  more  intensely  felt.  Its  people 
are  free  from  the  clamours  of  noisy 
and  frothy  patriotism,  which,  when 
stripped  of  its  false  clothing,  proves 
nothing  more  than  vulgar  and  self- 
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interested  ambition.  They  enjoy  all 
the  blessings  of  good  government, 
and  are  able  each  man  to  sit  under 
his  own  fig  tree,  and  to  see  all  around 
him  in  a  state  of  unmixed  prosperity. 
Such  a  power  as  this  will  not  readily 
give  way  to  the  declamations  and 
"pronunciations"  of  the  rabble ;  it 
will  rather  wait  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  national  character ;  and,  when 
it  .finds  its  subjects  fit  for  some  of  the 
introductory  processes  of  self-govern- 
ment, it  will  concede  them. 

We  could  wish  to  see  the  other 
powers  of  Italy  taking  advice  from 
Austria,  and  not  hastening  onwards 
too  rapidly  along  that  path,  wherein 
a  return  is  so  unpleasant  and  so  diffi- 
cult. Far  better  would  it  be  for  them 
to  be  too  slow  than  too  hasty  with 
political  innovation  :  the  safety  of 
such  a  retaliatory  course  is  certain, 
whereas  the  success  of  a  more  rapid 
advance  is  exceedingly  problematical. 

As  for  England,  whatever  tends  to 
the  real  benefit  of  Italy  must  tend 
also  to  her  advantage.  She  has 
so  many  commercial,  if  not  political 
relations  with  that  country,  that  the 
well-being  of  a  considerable  class  of 
her  customers  cannot  but  promote  the 
interests  of  her  own  traders.  But 
Italy  revolutionised  will  not  be  the 
Italy  that  now  imports  large  quan- 
tities of  our  goods,  and  that  pays  for 
them  in  valuable  products  of  first- 
rate  necessity  to  the  English  consu- 


mer. Italy,  well  governed  and  pros- 
perous, will  always  ofi'er  a  good  mart 
for  British  goods;  and  therefore, 
upon  this  ground  alone,  Great  Britain 
is  especially  concerned  to  see  that  the 
Peninsula  remains  quiet  and  healthy. 
But,  to  take  a  higher  view  of  the  state 
of  things,  it  is  the  true  interest  of  Eng- 
land— whatever  Radical  orators  and 
Whig  statesmen  may  think — to  ally 
herself  with  the  friends  of  order  in 
Europe,  and  to  avoid  all  connexion 
with  the  promoters  of  wars  and 
tumults.  France  would  be  delighted 
at  seeing  Italy  convulsed  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  were  not  the  crafty 
occupant  of  her  throne  afraid  of 
thereby  injuring  the  solidity  of  his 
own  dynasty.  But  for  England,  there 
can  be  no  second  course  to  pursue  ; 
and  having  gained  her  own  freedom 
through  the  long  experience  and  the 
severe  trials  of  centuries,  she  can  never 
honestly  encourage  other  nations  to 
hope  for  similar  results  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  few  months  and  weeks.  If  she 
does,  or  rather  if  her  ministers  tamper 
with  the  revolutionary  party  in  Italy, 
or  elsewhere,  instead  of  supporting 
the  cause  of  steady  government,  she 
abdicates  the  high  position  she  holds 
in  the  European  family,  and  deserves 
to  lose  those  multifarious  advantages, 
— those  numerous  possessions,  which 
she  holds  only  on  the  tenure  of  being 
the  great  supporter  of  reasonable  free- 
dom and  international  justice. 
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BRITISH  readers  are  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  American  news- 
paper press,  as,  not  to  mention 
the  numerous  extracts  from  trans- 
atlantic papers  in  the  columns  of 
London  journals,  the  merits  of  that 
press  formed,  but  a  few  years  ago,  a 
topic  of  controversy  between  two 
London  Quarterlies.  But  of  American 
magazines  and  reviews  they  seldom 
hear  any  thing.  This  is  certainly  in 
no  degree  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  these 
publications,  for  they  are  as  numerous, 
in  comparison,  as  the  newspapers, 
have  a  very  respectable  circulation, 
(in  some  cases  nearly  four  thousand,) 
and  that  at  the  not  remarkably  low 
price  of  four  or  five  dollars  per 
annum.  Neither  is  it  to  their  insig- 
nificance at  home,  for  their  editors 
make  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
literary  world,  and  their  contributors 
are  sufficiently  vain  of  themselves,  as 
their  practice  of  signing  or  heading 
articles  with  their  names  in  full  would 
alone  show.*  Indeed  Willis's  idea 
(so  ridiculed  by  the  Edinburgh,)  of  a 
magazine  writer  becoming  a  great  lion 
in  society,  is  not  so  very  great  an  ab- 
surdity if  applied  to  American  society. 
Nor  is  this  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
topics  are  exclusively  local ;  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  subject  under  heaven  of 
which  they  do  not  treat,  and  a  European 
might  derive  some  very  startling  infor- 
mation from  them.  The  Democratic 
Review,  for  example,  has  a  habit  of  pre- 
dicting twice  or  thrice  a-year  that  Eng- 
land is  on  the  point  of  exploding  utterly, 
-and  going  off  into  absolute  chaos.f 


"Perhaps,"  interrupts  an  impatient 
non-admirer  of  things  American  gene- 
rally, "it  is  because  they  are  not 
worth  hearing  any  thing  about. "  And 
this  suggestion  is  not  so  far  from 
truth  as  it  is  from  politeness.  Con- 
sidering the  great  demand  for  periodi- 
cal literature  in  the  New  World,  one  is 
surprised  to  find  it  so  bad  in  point  of 
quality.  Not  that  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  press  is  disfigured  by  the 
violence  and  exaggeration  that  too 
often  deform  the  daily.  Over-spici- 
ness  is  the  very  last  fault  justly 
chargeable  upon  it.  In  slang  language, 
it  would  rather  be  characterised  by 
the  terms  "slow,"  "seedy,"  "re- 
markably mild,"  and  the  like.  Crude 
essays  filled  with  commonplaces, 
truisms,  verses  of  the  true  non  Di 
non  homines  cast,  tales  such  as  shop- 
boys  and  milliners'  girls  delight  in, 
and  "  critical  notices"  all  conceived 
in  the  same  spirit  of  indiscriminating 
praise,  make  up  the  columns  of  the 
monthlies ;  while  the  one  or  two  more 
pretending  publications  which  now 
represent  the  quarterly  press,  are  of 
a  uniformly  subdued  and  soporific 
character. 

Now  the  first  phenomenon  worthy 
of  notice  is,  that  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  It  was  very  different 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  three 
leading  cities  of  the  north,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  had  each 
its  Quarterly:  the  Knickerbocker,  a 
New  York  magazine,  boasted  a  bril- 
liant list  of  contributors,  headed  by 
Irving  and  Cooper,  and  its  articles 


*  One  of  the  superficial  peculiarities  of  American  magazines  is  that  the  names  of 
<ttl  the  contributors  are  generally  paraded  conspicuously  on  the  cover,  very  few  seek- 
ing even  the  disguise  of  a  pseudonym.  The  number  of  "  most  remarkable  "  men  and 
women  who  thus  display  themselves  in  print  is  surprising. 

t  This  periodical  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  its  predictions.  Last  year  one  of 
them  was  absolutely  falsified  before  its  appearance.  The  Democratic  introduced  a 
biographical  sketch  of  an  eminent  politician,  with  the  announcement  that  "  before 
another  number  was  issued,  the  people  of  his  State  would  have  re-elected  him  to  the 
highest  office  in  their  gift."  Accident  delayed  the  publication  of  this  prophecy  for  a 

short  time,  and  it  appeared  the  very  day  after  Mr had  been  defeated  by  a 

large  majority.  Thereupon  some  editors  on  the  other  side  stated  that  the  Democratic 
lietiew  was  to  be  discontinued,  "  as  we  learn  from  its  own  columns,"  which  may 
have  been  a  good  joke  or  not,  according  to  tastes.  Certainly  the  editor  of  the 
Democratic  did  his  best  to  make  it  so,  by  publishing  a  serious1  and  angry  contradiction 
of  the  report,  j 
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were  frequently  copied  (sometimes 
without  acknowledgment,)  into  Eng- 
lish periodicals.  This  change  for  the 
worse  is  worth  investigating,  at  least 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  change 
for  the  worse,"  says  a  prim  personage 
in  spectacles.  "  If  your  periodical 
literature  dies  out  entirely,  you  need 
not  be  very  sorry.  I  shouldn't  be  if 
ours  did."  And  then  come  some 
murmurs  of  "  light,"  "  superficial," 
"  unsound,"  and  more  to  the  same 
effect. 

"  My  good  sir,  this  in  the  face  of 
Maga !  not  to  mention  the  Quarterly 
and  the  Edinburgh.  With  such  faits 
accomplis  against  you,  what  can  you 
say?" 

"  I  don't  believe  in  faits  accomplis. 
They  are  the  excuse  of  the  timid 
man,  and  the  capital  of  the  unprin- 
cipled man.  Fait  accompli  means,  in 
plain  English,  that  '  because  it  is  so, 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  so' — a  doc- 
trine which  I,  for  one,  will  never 
assent  to." 

"  Well,  there  is  something  in  that 
last  position  of  yours.  We  will  con- 
descend, therefore,  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion. Let  me  ask  you,  then, 

"First,  Do  you  see  any  prima  facie 
improbability  in  supposing  that  a  man 
may  write  a  very  good  essay,  who 
could  not  write  two  good  volumes  oc- 
tavo ;  or  a  racy  and  interesting  sketch, 
who  could  not  put  together  a  readable 
novel ;  or  a  few  graceful  poemsr  with- 
out having  matter  enough  for  a  volume 
of  poetry  ? 

"  Secondly,  Is  a  treatise  necessarily 
profound,  because  it  is  long ;  or  super- 
ficial, because  it  is  of  practicable 
dimensions  ? 

"  Thirdly,  When  you  use  the  term 
*  superficial,'  do  you  really  believe 
and  mean  to  imply  that  periodical 
"writers  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing 
subjects  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand ?  Would  you  say,  for  instance, 
that  Macaulay's  reviews  denote  a  man 
ignorant  of  history,  or  that  Sedgwick 
knows  less  geology  than  the  man  who 
wrote  the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  or  that 


Mitchell  knew  less  Greek  than  Lord 
Brougham  ? 

"  But  perhaps  it  is  the  literary 
criticism  to  which  you  object.  You  are 
an  author  yourself,  perhaps,  though 
we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  recollect- 
ing you.  You  have  written  a  good- 
sized  volume  of  Something,  and  Other 
Poems,  and  cannot  bear  that  your 
thoughts  and  rhymes  should  be  scru- 
tinised and  found  fault  with  by  a 
reviewer  —  that  your  immortal  fire 
should  be  tested  in  so  earthy  a  cru- 
cible. In  that  case  you  will  find 
many  more  or  less  distinguished 
names  to  sympathise  with  and  encou- 
rage you.  There  is  Bulwer,  with 
whom  the  word  critic  is  an  exponent 
of  every  thing  that  is  low,  and  mean, 
and  contemptible ;  and  on  our  side  of 
the  water  (sorry  are  we  to  say  it)  a 
much  milder  man  than  Bulwer — 
Washington  Irving — has  spoken  of 
the  critical  tribe  as  having  little  real 
influence,  and  not  deserving  more 
influence  than  they  have ;  while  of  the 
small  fry  of  authorlings,  there  is  no 
end  of  those  who  are  ready  to  rate 
the  reviewer  roundly  for  '  finding  fault 
with  his  betters.'  One  cannot  even 
condemn  an  epic  of  impracticable 
length  and  hopeless  mediocrity — nay, 
not  so  much  as  hint  that  verses  are 
not  necessarily  poetry — without  being 
assailed  by  an  unceremonious  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem — '  You  couldn't 
make  better.'*  And  perhaps  the 
critic  could  not.  It  is  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  wouldn't  if  he 
could,  entertaining  the  commendable 
conviction,  that  to  spend  a  day,  much 
more  a  month  or  a  year,  in  writing 
middling  verse,  is  an  awful  waste  of 
time.  But  what  an  absurd  irrele- 
vancy of  counter-charge !  Suppose 
Brummell  had  found  fault  with  the 
Nug  ee  or  Buckmaster  of  his  day  for 
misfitting  him,  and  the  Schneider  had 
replied,  '  Mr  Brummell,  you  couldn't 
make  as  good  a  coat  in  a  year.'  '  Very 
probably  not,'  the  beau  might  have  re- 
torted ;  '  but  my  business  is  to  wear  the 
coat,  andyourstomakeit.'  Must  a  man 
be  able  to  concoct  a  bisque  d'ecrevisse 


*  We  have  heard  this  argument  again  and  again  in  America,  generally  in  reference 
to  the  seediest  of  verses  ;  and  there  could  not  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  vagueness 
and  erroneousness  of  American  public  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  object  of  criticism, 
and  the  qualifications  for  exercising  it. 
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himself,  before  lie  can  venture  to 
hazard  an  opinion  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  Trois  Freres  and  the 
Cafe  Anglais  ?  Or  shall  he  be  denied 
the  right  of  giving  a  decided  vote  and 
holding  a  decided  opinion  in  politics, 
because  he  has  not  ability  or  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  cabinet  minister 
to-morrow?  In  seeking  to  put  down, 
or  affecting  to  despise  criticism,  the 
author  makes  a  claim  which  no  other 
distinguished  character  ventures. 
The  artist  does  not  insist  on  con- 
trolling the  judgment  of  his  contem- 
poraries,* still  less  the  statesman. 
Did  a  premier  fulminate  his  dictum  to 
the  effect  that  no  journalist  had  a 
right  to  find  fault  with  his  measures, 
he  would  raise  a  pretty  swarm  of 
hornets  about  his  ears.  By  what 
precedent  or  analogy,  then,  can  the 
poet,  or  novelist,  or  historian,  set  him- 
self up  as  autocrat  in  that  realm  of 
letters,  which  is  proverbially  a  re- 
public? 

"Besides,  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  all  professional  critics  were  Sir- 
Peter-Lauried  in  the  most  complete 
manner,  who  should  help  to  guide 
the  popular  mind  in  determining  on 
the  merits  of  a  work?  Are  we  to  trust 
the  written  puffs  of  the  author's  pub- 
lisher, or  the  spoken  puffs  of  his 
friends?  Or  are  authors  only  to 
judge  of  authors,  and  is  it  quite  certain 
that  in  this  way  we  shall  always  ob- 
tain unprejudiced  and  competent  judg- 
ments? Or  shall  we  make  an  ultimate 
appeal  to  the  public  themselves,  and 
decide  a  book's  merits  by  its  sale— a 
test  that  would  put  Jim  Crow  infinitely 
before  Philip  Van  Artevelde?  No 
doubt  a  bad  critic  is  a  very  bad  thing ; 
but  it  is  not  a  remarkably  equitable 
proceeding  to  judge  of  any  class  by 
the  worst  specimens  of  it ;  and  surely 
it  is  no  fairer  to  condemn  critics  en 
masse,  because  some  of  them  have 
formed  erroneous  judgments  or  uttered 
predictions  which  time  has  falsified, 
than  it  would  be  to  condemn  authors 
en  masse,  because  many  of  them  have 
written  stupid  or  dangerous  books. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  soberly  what  a 
critic  is— not  the  caricature  of  one 
that  Buhver  would  draw,  but  such  an 
idea  of  one  as  any  dispassionate  and 
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well-informed  man  would  conceive. 
In  the  first  place,  criticism  depends 
very  much  on  taste,  and  taste  is  of  all 
faculties  that  which  is  founded  on  and 
supported  by  education  and  cultiva- 
tion. Therefore  the  critic  must  be  a 
liberally  educated  man  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term.  And  as  he  has  to 
be  conversant  with  niceties  of  thought 
and  expression,  philology  and  the 
classics  should  have  formed  a  pro- 
minent element  in  his  education.  We 
should  be  very  suspicious  of  that 
man's  critical  capacity,  who  had  not 
thoroughly  studied  (by  which  we  do 
not  mean  being  able  to  speak)  at  least 
one  language  besides  his  own.  Then, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  before  begin- 
ning to  write  about  books,  he  must 
have  read  many  books  of  all  sorts,  and 
not  only  read,  but  studied  and  com- 
prehended them.  All  which  will  help 
us  to  see  why  the  professional  critic  is 
likely  to  be  a  better  judge  of  books 
than  the  professional  author,  because 
the  preparation  of  the  former  renders 
him  eminently  eclectic;  while  the 
latter  is  apt  to  have  a  bias  toward 
peculiarities  of  his  own,  and  thus  to 
judge  of  others  by  a  partial  standard. 

"Next,  the  critic  must  beacourage- 
ous  and  independent  man.  His  judg- 
ment upon  a  book  must  be  entirely 
irrespective  of  any  popular  outcry  for 
or  against  it.  If  he  is  at  all  apt  to 
float  with  the  opinions  of  others,  he 
cannot  be  the  adviser  and  assistant 
of  the  public,  but  will  only  encourage 
accidental  error  or  premeditated  de- 
ception. For  a  similar  reason,  he  will 
keep  all  personal  and  private  con- 
siderations out  of  view.  He  must 
not  be  supposed  to  know  the  author, 
except  as  exhibited  in  his  works.  But 
while  personality  is  the  bane  of  criti- 
cism, partisanship,  moral  or  political, 
is  so  far  from  being  a  hinderance  to 
the  critic,  that  it  is  actually  an  aid  to 
him.  If  he  has  legitimate  grounds 
for  praising  a  coadjutor  or  condemn- 
ing an  opponent,  he  will  write  all  the 
better  for  his  partisanship;  for,  in- 
dulging that  partisanship,  he  feels 
himself,  if  he  be  an  honest  partisan^ 
to  be  also  serving  the  public.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  have  enumerated 
all  the  requisites  for  a  critic.  There 


*  As  a  general  rule,  that  is  :  we  in  America  have  lately  met  with  some  striking 
exceptions. 
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are  some  natural  qualities,  which, 
if  not  indispensable,  are  at  least 
a  great  assistance.  Thus  we  find 
men  who  have  the  same  immediate 
perception  of  styles  that  portrait 
painters  have  of  countenances,  and 
can  immediately  assign  to  any  ano- 
nymous writing  its  author,  though 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  that 
author  be  so  slight  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  illustrate,  much  less  to  explain  them. 
And  thus,  if  you  ask  such  a  man, 

'  How  do  you  know  that wrote 

this?  What  turn  of  expression  or 
traits  of  style  can  you  point  to  ?  ' 
He  will  reply,  '  I  can't  give  you  any 
reason,  only  I  am  sure  it  is  so  ;'  and 
so  you  will  find  it  to  be.  He  knows 
it,  as  it  were,  by  intuition."  But  we 
have  already  said  quite  enough  on 
the  general  question ;  so  let  us  leave 
our  friend  to  wipe  his  spectacles,  and 
come  back  to  our  particular  case. 

In  examining  the  causes  of  the 
inferiority  of  American  periodical  lite- 
rature, the  most  readily  assignable, 
and  generally  applicable  is,  that  its 
contributors  are  mostly  unpaid.  It 
is  pretty  safe  to  enunciate  as  a 
general  rule,  that,  when  you  want  a 
good  thing,  you  must  pay  for  it.  Now 
the  reprints  of  English  magazines 
can  be  sold  for  two  dollars  per  annum, 
whereas  a  properly  supported  home 
magazine  or  review  cannot  be  afforded 
for  less  than  four  or  five.  Hence  no 
one  will  embark  a  large  capital  in  so 
doubtful  an  undertaking;  and  peri- 
odical editorship  is  generally  a  last 
resource  or  a  desperate  speculation. 
One  of  the  leading  magazines  in  New 
York — perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
respectable  and  best  conducted — was 
started  with  a  borrowed  capital  of 
300  dollars,  (say  £65.)  But  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
proprietors  of  a  periodical  should  have 
a  fair  sum  in  hand  to  begin  with,  that 
they  may  secure  the  services  of  able 
and  eminent  men  to  make  a  good 
start.  The  syllogistic  conclusion  is 
obvious.  At  the  same  time,  the  editor 
finds  at  his  disposal  a  most  tempting 
array  (so  far  as  quantity  and  variety 
are  concerned)  of  gratuitous  contribu- 
tions ;  for  there  is  in  America  a  mob 
of — not  u  gentlemen"  altogether — 
men  and  women  who  u  write  with 
oase,"  and  whose  "  easy  writing" 
seldom  escapes  the  correlative  pro- 
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verbially  attached  to  easy  writing. 
This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  system  of  school  and  collegiate 
education,  which,  by  working  boys 
and  girls  of  fourteen  and  upwards  at 
"  compositions"  and  "  orations" 
about  as  assiduously  as  Etonians  arc 
worked  at  "  longs  and  shorts,"  makes 
them  "writers"  before  they  know 
how  to  read,  and  gives  them  a  man- 
ner before  they  can  have  acquired  or 
originated  matter.  Most  of  these 
people  are  content  to  write  for  no- 
thing; they  are  sufficiently  paid  by 
the  glory  of  appearing  in  print ;  many 
of  them  could  write  no  better  if  they 
were  paid.  And  it  certainly  is  a 
temptation  to  be  offered  a  choice 
gratis  among  a  variety  of  articles  not 
absolutely  unreadable,  while  you 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  hand- 
somely for  one  good  one. 

But  the  specific  evils  of  such  a 
system  are  numerous.  In  the  first 
place,  it  prevents  the  editor  from 
standing  on  a  proper  footing  towards 
his  contributors.  Many  a  man  who 
is  not  so  engrossed  with  business  but 
that  he  can  afford  i®  write  for  nothing, 
would  nevertheless  find  an  occasional 
payment  of  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  very 
timely  addition  to  his  income,  and 
would  prefer  that  way  of  making 
money  to  many  others.  But,  in  com- 
parison with  the  editor,  he  appears 
positively  a  rich  man,  and  as  such  is 
ashamed  to  ask  for  any  pecuniary 
recompense.  He  feels,  therefore,  as 
if  he  were  doing  a  charitable  and  pa- 
tronising, or  at  least  a  very  friendly 
act,  in  contributing,  and  will  be  apt  to 
take  less  and  less  trouble  with  his 
contributions,  and  write  chiefly  for  his 
own  amusement ;  while  the  editor,  on 
his  part,  does  not  like  to  run  the  chance 
of  offending  a  man  who  can  write  him 
good  articles  occasionally,  and  feels  a 
delicacy  about  declining  to  insert 
whatever  the  other  writes. 

Next,  it  often  stands  in  the  way  of 
honest  criticism.  Men  can  be  paid 
in  flattery  as  well  as  in  dollars,  and 
the  former  commodity  is  more  easily 
procurable  than  the  latter.  If  the 

editor  eulogises  the  author  of  " 

and  other  Poems,"  as  at  least  equal 
to  Tennyson,  there  is  a  chance  that 
some  of  the  "  other  poems,"  may 
come  his  way  occasionally.  Of 
course,  if  he  were  able  and  willing  to 
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pay  for  good  articles, 'he  could  always 
command  the  services  of  good  con- 
tributors, and  need  not  stoop  to  so 
unworthy  a  practice. 

Thirdly,  it  destroys  all  homoge- 
uousness  and  unity  of  tone  in  tho 
periodical,  by  preventing  it  from  hav- 
ing any  permanent  corps  of  writers. 
The  editors  must  furnish  good  articles 
now  and  then,  to  carry  off  their  ordinary 
vapid  matter  ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
are  sometimes  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  paying  for  them ;  *  but  not 
sufficiently  often  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  a  writer  to  whom  the  pecu- 
niary consideration  is  an  object,  to 
attach  himself  permanently  to  any  of 
their  concerns.  Hence,  those  men 
who  expect  to  derive  any  appreciable 
part  of  their  income  from  writing  in 
periodicals,  are  continually  changing 
their  colours,  and  essentially  migra- 
tory. And  as  the  principal  attraction 
of  the  unpaid  writers  is  their  variety, 
which  is  best  provided  for  by  fre- 
quently changing  the  supply  of  them, 
while  one  great  inducement  to  them- 
selves is  the  gratification  of  their 
vanity,  which  is  best  promoted  by 
their  appearing  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  periodicals,  they  also  become 
migratory  and  without  permanent 
connexion.  Accordingly  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  periodical  to  change 
its  opinions  on  men  and  things  three 
or  four  times  a-year.  Frequently, 
too,  these  changes  are  accompanied 
by  disputes  about  unsettled  accounts 
and  other  private  matters,  which 
have  an  awkward  tendency  to  influ- 
ence the  subsequent  critical  and  edi- 
torial opinions  of  both  parties.  Now 
and  then  they  lead  to  libel  suits, — 
sometimes  to  still  greater  extremities. 
Mr  Colton,  editor  of  the  American 
Review,  had  occasion  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  young  Kentuckian 
with  whom  he  was  at  first  connected. 
(It  is  but  justice  to  the  former  gen- 
tleman to  say,  that  there  were  no 
short- comings  on  his  part ;  his  only 
error  seems  to  have  been  entangling 
himself  with  an  unworthy  assistant  in 
the  first  place.)  The  discharged 
assistant  forthwith  issued  a  pamph- 
let against  Mr  Colton,  of  which  that 
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gentleman  had  the  good  sense  to  take 
not  the  slightest  notice,  and  his 
example  was  pretty  generally  fol- 
lowed. Furious  at  this  contempt,  the 
Southerner  attacked  his  late  principal 
in  the  street  with  a  life-preserver. 
Fortunately  Mr  Colton  possessed  a 
fair  share  of  what  never  comes  amiss 
with  an  editor,  especially  an  American 
editor, — personal  prowess.  In  the 
scuffle  which  ensued,  he  upset  his 
assailant,  and  carried  off  the  spolia 
opima  in  the  shape  of  the  bludgeon 
aforesaid. 

But  the  worst  consequence  of  all  isr 
the  suspicion  cast  upon  all  offers  from 
periodicals  to  really  eminent  writers r 
by  the  failure  of  editors,  (through  bad 
faith,  or  inability,  or  both,)  to  fulfil 
promises  made  to  their  contributors. 
Some  of  these  cases  are  positively 
startling.  In  one  instance  a  distm"- 
guished  author  was  promised,  or  given, 
to  understand,  that  he  would  have  as 
much  as  one  thousand  dollars  a--yeaiv 
He  wrote  for  two  years  steadily,  and 
never  received  two  cents.  Another 
case  occurred  very  recently.  A  comic 
or  would-be-comic  periodical  was 
started  in  imitation  of  Punch,  and  the 
proprietors  offered  ten  'dollars  a  page 
for  all  accepted  articles.  This  they 
paid  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then,  having 
secured  on  credit  a  supply  for  some  time 
longer,  deliberately  broke  their  word, 
and  would  at  this  very  time,  if  solvent, 
owe  to  a  number  of  small  litterateurs 
in  New  York,  small  sums  of  five 
and  ten  dollars.  In  this  case,  retri- 
bution was  speedy,  for  the  whole  affair 
broke  down  in  less  than  a  year. 

We  see,  then,  one  great  radical  cause 
of  inferiority  in  American  periodical 
literature,  affecting  it  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. But  there  are  other  influences 
which  especially  conspire  to  pervert 
and  impede  criticism.  Some  of  these 
will  be  obvious,  on  referring  back  to 
our  hints  at  the  requisites  for  a  critic. 
We  said  that  he  should  be  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  term  a  liberally  edu- 
cated man.  Now  this  is  what  very 
few  of  the  American  periodical  writers, 
professed  or  occasional,  are.  The 
popular  object  of  education  in  the  new 
world  is  to  make  men  speak  fluently 


Even  then,  the  price  is  what  in  Great  Britain  would  be  considered  small.  The 
American  Review  pays  two  dollars  (8s.  8d.)  a  page,  and  some  of  the  other  periodicals 
from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
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and  write  readily  about  any  thing  and 
every  thing — speaking  and  writing 
which,  from  their  very  fluency  and 
readiness,  tend  to  platitude  and  com- 
monplace. Those  studies  which  de- 
pend on  and  form  a  taste  for  verbal 
criticism,  are  pursued  in  a  very  slo- 
venly and  unsatisfactory  manner  ;  the 
penchant  being  for  mathematics,  from 
their  supposed  practical  tendencies.* 
Men  read  much,  but  they  do  not 
"  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest." 
Their  reading  is  chiefly  of  new  books, 
a  most  uncritical  style  of  reading,  to 
which  the  words  reference,  compari- 
son, illustration,  are  altogether  foreign. 
Again,  we  said  that  our  critic  must 
not  only  be  able  to  form,  but  ready  to 
express  his  own  opinion — in  short,  that 
he  must  be  bold  and  independent. 
Now  this  is  no  easy  or  common  thing 
in  America,  not  so  much  from  want  of 
spirit  and  fear  of  the  majority  as  from 
want  of  habit;  the  democratic  influence 
moulding  all  minds  to  think  alike.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  spurious  public  opinion  does 
often  exercise  a  directly  repressing 
influence.  Cooper  says,  in  his  last 
novel,  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  called  the 
Gossipian,  and  certainly  Mrs  Grundy 
is  a  very  important  estate  in  the  re- 
public. Then  there  are  many  power- 
ful interests  all  ready  to  take  offence 
and  cry  out.  The  strongest  editor  is 
afraid  of  some  of  these.  Thus  the 
Courier  &nd  Enquirer,  which,  all  things 
considered,  must  be  said  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  New  York  daily  press, 
is  completely  under  the  dictation  of 
John  Hughes  and  the  Papist  faction 
in  that  city.  By  under  the  dictation, 
we  mean  that  it  never  inserts  any 
thing  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  nor 
omits  any  opportunity  of  saying  some- 
thing in  favour  of  Romanism.t  And 
if  these  influences  have  such  power 
over  a  newspaper  which  has  mercantile 
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intelligence,  advertisements,  and  other 
great  sources  of  support,  much  more 
must  they  affect  amagazine  or  review. 
One  great  aim  of  an  American  maga- 
zine, therefore,  is  to  tread  on  nobody's 
moral  toes,  or,  as  their  circulars  phrase 
it,  "  to  contain  nothing  which  shall 
offend  the  most  fastidious" — be  the 
same  Irish  renegade,  repudiator,  or 
Fourierite.  Accordingly,  nearly  all 
the  magazines  and  reviews  profess 
and  practise  political  neutrality  ;  and 
the  two  or  three  exceptions  depend 
almost  entirely  on  their  political  arti- 
cles and  partisan  circulation.  It  was 
once  mentioned  to  us  by  the  editor 
of  a  Whig  (Conservative)  Review, 
that  he  had  one  Democratic  subscri- 
ber. And  we  know  another  editor 
who  is  continually  apologising  to  his 
subscribers,  and  one  half  of  his  cor- 
respondents, for  what  the  other  half 
write.  This  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
was  established  to  write  up  "  the  pe- 
culiar institution,"  and  therefore  only 
suited  to  and  intended  for  the  south- 
ern market ;  but  there  was  a  time  when, 
under  the  managenent  of  Mr  E.  A, 
Poe,  an  erratic  and  unequal,  but  occa- 
sionally very  brilliant  writer,  it  had 
considerable  circulation  in  the  north. 
And  the  "Democratic  Review,"  while 
it  contained  and  paid  for  good  articles, 
was  subscribed  to  and  even  written 
for  by  many  Whigs. 

Another  enemy  of  true  criticism  in 
America  is  provincialism.  There  i& 
no  literary  metropolis  which  can  give 
decisive  opinions,  and  the  country  is 
parcelled  out  among  small  cliques, 
who  settle  things  their  own  way  in 
their  own  particular  districts.  Thus, 
there  are  shining  lights  in  Boston,"who 
are  "  small  potatoes"  in  New  York  ; 
and  "most  remarkable  men"  in  the 
West,  whom  no  one  has  remarked  in 
the  East.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these 
cliques  continue  to  ramify  and  extend 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  expatiate  on  the  absurdity  of  this  fallacy.  Every  man 
who  reads  any  thing  better  than  newspapers,  finds  frequent  use  for  his  classics  in  the 
way  of  explaining  quotations,  allusions  &c.,  while  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  utterly 
useless  in  every-day  life  than  Conic  Sections  and  Differential  Calculus,  to  any  man  not 
professionally  scientific.  But  because  arithmetic  is  the  introductory  branch  of  mathe- 
matics, and  also  the  foundation  of  book-keeping,  it  Is  thought  that  working  a  boy  at 
•mathematics  will  make  him  a  good  man  of  business. 

•f  On  one  occasion,  when  a  converted  priest  was  lecturing  against  Romanism,  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  recommended  the  intervention  of  that  notorious  popular  poten- 
tate Judge  Lynch,  who  intervened  accordingly. 
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their  influence  into  other  places. 
This  is  effected  by  a  regular  system 
of  flattery, — "  tickle  me  and  I'll  tickle 
you  ;"  nor  is  there  even  an  endeavour 
to  conceal  this.  For  instance,  when 
the  classical  lion  of  a  certain  clique 
had  been  favourably  reviewed  by  a 
gentleman  in  another  city,  whose 
opinion  was  supposed  to  be  worth 
something,  the  periodical  organ  of  the 
clique  publicly  expressed  its  thanks 
for  the  favour,  and  in  return,  dug  up 
a  buried  novel  of  the  critic's,  and  did 
its  best  to  resuscitate  it  by  a  vigo- 
rous puff.  Here  was  a  fair  business 
transaction  with  prompt  payment. 
We  have  observed  that  the  tendency 
of  American  reviewing  is  to  indis- 
criminate praise.  The  exceptions  to 
this,  (setting  aside  some  rare  extra- 
vagances which  resemble  the  efforts 
of  a  bashful  man  to  appear  at  ease, 
attempts  to  annihilate  Cooper,  or 
Warren,  or  Tennyson,  for  instance) 
usually  spring  from  some  of  the  pri- 
vate misunderstandings  we  have  al- 
luded to ;  e.g.  two  litterateurs  quarrel, 
one  of  them  is  kicked  out  of  doors, 
and  then  they  begin  to  criticise  each 
other's  writings.  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
pass  an  unfavourable  opinion  upon 
any  thing,  without  having  personal 
motives  attributed  to  you,  and  getting 
into  a  personal  squabble  about  it. 
When  an  author,  or  an  artist,*  or  an 
institution  is  condemned,  the  first  step 
is  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  writer 
of  the  review,  and  the  next  to  assail 
him  on  private  grounds.  Indeed,  the 
author's  friends  do  not  always  stop 
at  pen  and  paper.  Some  years  ago, 
an  English  magazinist  charged  a  fair 
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versifier  of  the  West  with  having 
"  realised"  some  of  his  inspirations,' — 
a  very  absurd  claim  by  the  way,  as 
there  was  nothing  in  the  disputed 
stanzas  which  would  have  done  any 
man  much  credit.  Soon  after,  the  Ken- 
tucky papers  announced  that  a  friend 
of  the  lady  had  gone  out  express  by 
the  last  steamer,  for  the  purpose  of 
"regulating"  the  Englishman.  What 
the  result  was  we  have  never  heard. 
Such  are  some  of  the  causes  which 
militate  against  the  attainment  of  a 
high  standard  in  American  periodical 
literature.  For  some  years  it  went 
on  very  swimmingly  on  credit ;  but  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
if  the  experiment  could  be  successfully 
repeated.  We  have  seen  that  many 
of  these  obstacles  are  directly  refer- 
able to  the  fact  that  the  editorship  of 
Monthlies  and  Quarterlies  does  not 
tempt  men  of  capital  into  it ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  such  of  the 
others  as  are  surmountable,  can  be 
most  readily  overcome  by  remunerat- 
ing those  engaged  in  the  business. 
If  good  critics  arc  well  paid,  it  will 
be  worth  men's  while  to  study  to  be- 
come good  critics  ;  and  if  a  periodical 
is  supported  with  real  ability,  it  will 
make  its  way  in  spite  of  sectional  or 
party  prejudices,  as  we  have  seen  was 
the  case  in  some  instances.  And  since 
it  is  plain  that  the  rcpublication  of 
English  magazines  must  interfere 
with  the  home  article,  the  conclusion 
seems  inevitable  that  the  passing 
of  an  International  Copyright  Law 
would  be  the  greatest  benefit  that 
could  be  conferred  on  American  pe- 
riodical literature. 


*  These  attempts  at  undue  influence  and  direct  intimidation  are  not  confined  to  the 
natives;  foreigners  are  very  quick  at  catching  them.  This  very  winter  an  Italian 
musician  endeavoured  to  expel  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  from 
his  concert-room,  because  that  paper  had  not  seen  fit  to  praise  him  so  much  as  others 
did,  or  as  he  himself  wished  and  expected. 
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IT  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our 
readers,  that  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion we  pointed  out  to  the  late  so-called 
Conservative  administration  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  were  exposing  the 
country,  and  the  misfortunes  which 
were  sure  to  arise  from  the  fatal  policy 
which  they  had  adopted  for  the 
government  of  Ireland.  We  told 
them  on  those  occasions,  that  the  lax 
manner  in  which  the  laws  were  admi- 
nistered, and  the  indecisive  conduct 
of  the  Executive,  would  lead  to  the 
state  of  things  which  we  then  fore- 
saw, and  which  all  parties  now 
deplore.  We  warned  them,  that 
tampering  with  the  incipient  evil, 
instead  of  boldly  striking  at  its  root, 
would  advance  its  growth  instead  of 
diminishing  its  power ;  and  that  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  imperatively 
demanded  at  their  hands  the  repres- 
sion not  only  of  crime  itself,  but  of 
those  causes  to  which  the  origin  of 
crime  was  clearly  traceable.  Un- 
happily our  advice  was  unheeded. 
The  Peel  government  persevered  in 
the  same  course  which  its  Whig 
predecessors  had  pursued,  aug- 
mented the  obstacles  which  impeded 
the  due  administration  of  the  laws, 
and  retarded  the  pacification  of  the 
country  by  the  culpable  lenity  which 
marked  their  proceedings  against 
those  who  perpetrated  crime,  as  well 
as  towards  those,  still  more  criminal, 
who  countenanced  and  abetted  its 
commission. 

The  law  which  empowered  the 
Crown  to  challenge  improper  jurors, 
rendered  a  dead  letter  by  the  Whigs 
in  order  to  conciliate  Mr  O'  Conn  ell, 
was  allowed  so  to  remain  by  the 
Tories ;  and  thus  accomplices  of  the 
criminals  in  the  dock  became  arbiters 
of  their  associates'  fate  in  the  jury- 
box  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
how  much  the  impunity  procured  by 
this  means  tended  to  increase  the 
audacity  of  the  violators  of  the  law, 
and  to  deter  the  mass  of  the  people 
from  having  recourse  to  the  tribunals 
of  the  country  for  justice  and  protec- 
tion. 

An  association  openly  aiming  at 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  was 
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not  only 'allowed  to  pursue  its  sedi- 
tious course  in  peace,  but  its  leader 
was  nattered  and  courted  in  the 
senate,  until,  imboldened  by  the  sub- 
serviency of  his  opponents,  and  pressed 
on  by  the  impatience  of  his  followers, 
he  assumed  such  a  menacing  position, 
as  compelled  the  interference  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  He  was  con- 
demned, imprisoned,  released,  and 
permitted  again  to  talk  his  treason 
and  boast  his  triumph  to  an  ignorant 
and  excitable  people,  who  witnessed 
his  success  without  being  able  to 
appreciate  the  causes  to  which  it  was 
attributable.  While  the  feelings  of 
the  people  were  being  acted  upon  by 
the  orators  of  Conciliation  Hall, 
the  English  press  accomplished  the 
triumph  of  agrarian  outrage  by  the 
course  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
was  adopted  by  the  leading  organs  of 
public  opinion.  The  unfounded  state- 
ments of  the  demagogues,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  were  adopted  with  avi- 
dity, and  commented  on  with  sur- 
passing ability.  In  every  instance 
the  falsehood  of  those  premeditated 
lies  was  subsequently  established,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  the  adoption  of 
every  future  tale,  even  though  ema- 
nating from  the  same  polluted  source. 
The  strictures  based  on  those  un- 
truths were  assiduously  copied  into 
the  Irish  papers ;  and,  palliating  as 
they  did  the  crimes  of  the  peasantry, 
by  the  ridicule,  contempt,  and  detesta- 
tion which  they  excited  against  the 
owners  of  the  land,  they  tended  not 
only  to  provoke  and  encourage  the 
peasantry  to  resistance  of  the  law, 
but  the  effect  produced  by  their  simu- 
lated horrors  on  the  public  mind  tied 
up  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and 
rendered  the  acquiescence  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  a  thing  scarcely  to  be 
expected  or  hoped  for,  even  had  the 
administration  the  good  sense  or  the 
manliness  to  determine  on  demanding 
them.  The  writers  in  the  English 
press  denounced  the  landlords,  under 
all  circumstances,  and  for  all  manner 
of  causes.  If  one  of  them  dispossessed 
some  of  his  tenantry  who  held  por- 
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tions  of  the  soil  too  small  to  afford 
them  support,  even  though  given  for 
nothing,  in  order  that  the  holdings  of 
the  others  should  be  enlarged  to  such 
a  size  as  would  enable  them  to  live 
in  comfort,  he  was  denounced  as  an 
exterminator,  even  though  he  largely 
remunerated,  and  then  at  his  own 
expense  sent  the  dispossessed  to 
countries  where  land  was  abundant 
and  labour  remunerative,  and  to 
which  the  most  affluent  of  their 
neighbours  were  every  day  voluntarily 
emigrating.  If,  deterred  by  the  abuse 
of  the  press  and  the  denunciations 
of  the  priest,  he  allowed  them  to 
continue  in  the  same  state  of  misery 
and  destitution  in  which  he  found 
them,  he  was  represented  as  heedless 
and  unfeeling,  and  the  poverty  of  his 
tenantry  (which,  though  willing,  he 
dared  not  remedy)  was  made  an  article 
of  dittay  against  him.  If  he  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  his  rents,  he  was 
a  tyrant.  If  he  allowed  them  (as  did 
Mr  Ormsby  Gore,)  from  mistaken 
compassion,  to  run  ten  and  twelve  years 
in  arrcar,  he  was  pronounced  to  be 
."  culpably  negligent."  In  fact,  no 
matter  what  he  did,  he  was  wrong ; 
and  in  their  desire  to  convict  the  Irish 
proprietors,  the  press  acted  on  the 
principle  of  the  Cork  juror — "  If  he 
did  not  murder  the  man,  my  Lord,  he 
stole  my  gray  mare." 

To  the  many  internal  causes  which 
tended  to  aggravate  the  evils  of 
Ireland,  another,  and  one  arising 
from  circumstances  of  an  extraneous 
nature,  was  added.  The  British 
minister  determined  to  abolish  the 
corn  laws — to  shelter  himself  against 
the  attacks  of  his  betrayed  followers, 
and  to  enlist  public  sympathy  in 
his  support.  He  fabricated  an  Irish 
famine  a  year  before  that  scourge 
actually  visited  the  land;  and,  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions 
and  the  truth  of  his  statements,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  establishment  of 
food  depots  at  the  public  expense, 
and  to  the  system  of  public  works, 
which  effectually  demoralised  the  bulk 
of  the  population  ;  and  the  perni- 
cious consequences  of  these  measures, 
although  now  fully  admitted,  are  yet 
far  from  having  arrived  at  that  por- 
tentous magnitude  which  they  are 
daily  threatening  to  assume. 

While  those  continued   and  unre- 
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mitting  attacks  of  'the  English  press 
led  the  peasantry  to  look  with  distrust 
and  hatred  on  the  class  above  them, 
the  system  of  gratuitous  relief  and 
remuneration  without  labour,  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  forced  to  adopt, 
in  order  to  evince  his  own  conviction 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  statements  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  told  with 
fearful  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  if  it  was  no  crime  to  destroy 
a  tyrant,  so  it  was  considered  no  dis- 
grace to  beg  instead  of  to  earn ;  and 
men  who  a  few  months  before  would 
have  blushed  at  the  thoughts  of  receiv- 
ing public  relief,  were  seen  daily 
seeking  for  their  rations,  although  they 
had  cows,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  in 
many  instances  profitable  employ- 
ment, which  they  abandoned  to  obtain 
gratuitous  support.  With  a  feeble 
and  apathetic  government,  and  with  a 
powerful  and  talented  press  advocat- 
ing their  cause,  influencing  public 
opinion  in  their  favour,  and  attributing 
with  success  to  the  misconduct  of 
others  the  misery  and  destitution 
fairly  assignable  to  their  own  indo- 
lence and  dishonesty,  it  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  Irish  pea- 
santry should  have  become  still  more 
reckless  and  inattentive  than  they 
were  before.  When  the  principal  pro- 
tection which  the  law  provided  for  the 
due  administration  of  justice  was  with- 
drawn, it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  have  become  still  more  turbu- 
lent and  criminal ;  and  with  the  fierce 
denunciations  of  the  lay  and  clerical 
demagogues  ringing  in  the  ears  of  an 
excitable  and  ignorant  people,  we 
cannot  marvel  at  the  scenes  of  horror 
and  the  deeds  of  death  now  enacting 
in  their  degraded  country.  And  yet 
even  the  appalling  catalogue  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  gives  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  fearful  state  of  society  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  but  a  list  of  the  "faits 
accomplish  and  cannot  depict  the  con- 
dition of  those  unhappy  men  who 
ulive  in  death,"  who  know  their 
doom  has  been  sealed,  whose  execu- 
tion is  openly  spoken  of  as  a  thing 
certain  to  occur,  who  have  no  pro- 
tection but  God's  mercy  to  rely  on, 
and  who  are  so  circumstanced,  in  many 
instances,  as  not  to  have  the  means 
of  fleeing  from  a  country  which  has 
become  the  charnel-house  of  their 
class.  And  who  can  paint  the  feelings 
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of  the  wives  anclfamilies  of  those  un- 
fortunates ?  We  ourselves  know  in- 
stances of  their  sufferings  which 
would  harrow  the  soul  of  any  person 
possessed  of  the  smallest  portion  of 
humanity. 

But  the  other  day,  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman,  as  amiable  and  charitable 
a  man  as  lives,  drove  into  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  and  in  the  shop  of  a  trades- 
man heard  an  expression  of  regret 
that  certain  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  so  soon  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  amongst  others,  her  own 
husband,  whose  charities  and  attention 
to  the  poor  she  vainly  hoped  would 
have  secured  his  safety.  Hurrying 
home,  she  found  he  had  gone  to  attend 
one  of  his  congregation,  to  whose  sick 
bed  he  had  been  summoned.  Dis- 
tracted by  her  apprehensions,  she 
went  to  an  adjacent  police  station, 
and  sent  two  of  the  men  in  the  direc- 
tion her  husband  had  taken.  He  re- 
turned alive — her  precaution  had  saved 
him, — but  when  she  learned  from  his 
lips  that  the  call  was  but  a  snare  to 
bring  him  within  reach  of  his  assas- 
sins, the  shock  overpowered  a  weak 
constitution  ;  she  fell  in  a  fit,  and 
died  entreating  with  her  last  breath 
mercy  for  the  father  of  her  children 
from  the  assassins,  by  whom  in  her 
delirium  she  fancied  him  to  be  sur- 
rounded. She  left  a  large  and  helpless 
family,  whose  only  protection  is  a 
broken-hearted  and  a  doomed  man  ; 
and  yet  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Senate  those  who  protect  the  system 
to  which  this  amiable  woman  has 
fallen  a  victim,  by  refusing  to  support 
even  the  paltry  measure  introduced 
by  the  government  for  its  suppres- 
sion. 

We  had  hoped,  when  parliament 
was  summoned  at  an  unusual  season 
to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  when  the  condition  of  that 
country  was  so  strongly  alluded  to 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that 
effectual  measures  would  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  suppression  of  crime, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  well-disposed 
portion  of  the  Irish  people.  We  did 
hope  that  the  clear-sightedness  and 
decision  of  Lord  Clarendon  had  pre- 
vailed ;  that  at  last  a  man  was  found 
capable  of  threading  his  way  through 
the  maze  of  Irish  difficulties,  and  of 
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enforcing  his  views  on  the  apathetic 
feelings  of  her  Majesty's  advisers. 
But  we  have  been  disappointed,  and 
either  the  present  lord  lieutenant  is 
not  so  competent  for  the  performance 
of  the  arduous  duties  attached  to  his 
office  as  we  had  supposed,  or  his  ex- 
ertions are  paralysed  and  his  counsels 
are  rejected  by  the  imbecile  adminis- 
tration to  whose  control  he  is  sub- 
ject. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  is  admitted 
by  all  parties  to  be  such  as  no  civilised 
country  ever  before  presented;  and 
what  are  the  remedies  propounded  for 
its  amelioration?  Simply  this,  that 
two  hundred  additional  police  should 
be  employed — that  the  carrying  of 
arms,  or  their  possession  by  a  certain 
class  of  persons,  in  certain  districts 
where  crime  has  previously  prevailed, 
should  be  a  misdemeanour,  and  that 
the  expenses  of  the  proceedings  to 
enforce  those  enactments  should  be 
levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts.  But  Sir  George 
Grey,  while  he  read  his  list  of  hor- 
rors, was  most  cautious  lest  he  should 
offend  the  feelings  of  (what  the  mem- 
ber for  Cork  termed)  "the  most 
endearing  and  religious  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  by  implicating 
more  than  four  or  five  counties  in  the 
conspiracy  which  he  denounced  ;  and 
too  tenacious  of  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  Irish  assassins  to 
propose  their  general  disarmament, 
or  the  violation  of  the  sanctity  of 
their  homes  by  the  efficient  remedy 
of  nocturnal  domiciliary  visits.  No  : 
those  visits  are  only  to  be  paid  by  day, 
when  the  parties  suspected  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  law  may  have  full  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  constabulary, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  full  time  to 
remove  the  arms  of  which  they  may 
be  possessed ;  and  they  are  only  to  be 
made  in  search  of  arms,  and  not  at 
all  as  a  means  of  deterring  "  the  en- 
dearing" people  from  leaving  their 
homes  at  night,  to  perpetrate  the 
murders  which  they  now  accomplish  by 
day.  Another  clause  is  added,  on  the 
efficacy  of  which  Sir  George  Grey  seems 
to  place  great  reliance,  but  which  is 
of  so  ludicrous  a  nature  that  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  notice  it  seriously. 
"The  justices  and  constables  shall 
have  the  power  to  call  on  all  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
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sixty,  residing  or  living  in  the  dis- 
trict, to  assist  in  the  search  for  and 
pursuit  of  the  persons  charged  with 
the  commission  of  crime  ;  and  thus," 
triumphantly  exclaims  the  Home 
Minister,  u  it  will  be  the  duty  of  every 
person  to  join  in  such  pursuit,  and 
do  his  utmost  to  assist  in  discovering 
and  apprehending  the  offender ;  and 
any  person  refusing  to  assist  in  such 
pursuit  and  search,  would  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  and  would  be 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years."  There  is  an  old 
adage  that  "  one  man  may  take  a 
horse  to  the  water,  but  twenty  can't 
make  him  drink  ;"  and  so  it  will  be 
found  in  reference  to  the  operation  of 
this  most  sapient  enactment.  The 
justice  or  the  constable  may  call  out 
the  lieges,  but  can  they  induce  or 
compel  them  to  guide  them  to  the  haunt 
of  the  murderer?  "Not  a  bit  of  it ;  "— 
they  will  join  most  willingly  in  the 
pursuit,  but  it  will  certainly  be  to 
mislead  the  pursuers;  and,  as  the 
police  force  is  generally  found  sufficient 
to  vindicate  the  law,  if  they  can  only 
arrive  when  the  crime  is  being  perpe- 
trated, they  will  not  summon  any 
assistance  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  outrage  has  been  committed 
previous  to  their  arrival ;  and  in  such 
instances,  the  culprits  will  have  had 
full  time  to  escape,  and  the  witnesses 
of  the  deed,  ample  opportunities  of 
arranging  their  plans  for  his  protec- 
tion. We  assure  Sir  George  he  will 
find  that  this  clause,  all-powerful  as 
he  hopes  its  operation  to  prove  for 
the  repression  of  crime,  will  remain  a 
dead-letter  on  the  statute-book;  for 
no  magistrate,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  would 
be  so  silly  as  to  expect  efficient  sup- 
port or  correct  information  from  them ; 
and  no  officer  who  understood  his 
duty,  would  hamper  himself  with  a 
mob  of  assistants,  whose  undoubted 
object  it  would  be  to  deceive  and 
thwart  him  in  its  discharge.  A  story  is 
told,  that,  during  Lord  Anglesey's  ad- 
ministration, when  Whiteboy  oifences 
were  prevalent  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land, a  Cabinet  Council  was  sum- 
moned, at  which  the  then  Chancellor, 
(Sir  Anthony  Hart,)  having  been 
called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  as  to 
the  best  remedy  to  be  adopted  for  their 


repression,  at  once,  wjth  the  feelings  of 
an  Englishman,  declared, — "that  he 
would  order  the  sheriff  to  call  out  the 
'posse  comitatus.'"  "Bymysowl," 
interposed  Chief  Baron  O'Grady,  in 
his  broad  Minister  brogue,  "  my  Lord 
Chancellor,  that's  just  what  we  want 
to  avoid! — 'the  posse's'  out  already: 
may  be  you  could  give  us  some  me- 
thod of  getting  them  to  stay  at  home." 
And  so  it  will  be  with  u  the  posse  " 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  if  ever  called  out ; 
they  will  prove  an  encumbrance  in- 
stead of  an  assistance  to  the  officers 
of  justice.  But  what  a  lamentable 
state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  state  of 
Ireland  does  the  proposal  of  those  most 
absurd  remedies  indicate,  on  the  part 
of  our  present  rulers !  Every  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  country, 
knows  that  the  assassin  is  never 
selected  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  where  the  crime 
is  to  be  committed  ;  and  yet,  by  this 
enactment,  only  the  persons  resident 
in  such  districts  are  to  be  disarmed, 
or  deprived  of  the  right  of  openly 
carrying  arms.  And  thus,  by  residing 
beyond  or  by  stepping  over  the  ditch 
which  bounds  the  proscribed  locality, 
the  murderer  may  assert  his  right  of 
bearing  arms,  and  defy  the  police  to 
deprive  him  of  his  gun ;  or,  by  altering 
his  position  so  as  to  avoid  the  for- 
bidden ground,  he  may  coolly  wait 
the  advent  of  his  victim  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  molestation.  "  On 
the  very  day  that  Major  Mahon  was 
murdered,"  continues  Sir  George 
Grey,  *'  two  persons  were  seen  lurk- 
ing about,  who  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected were  the  murderers.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  moral  doubt  that  they 
were  the  persons  by  whom  the  fatal 
act  was  committed.  Now,  if  the  police 
had  been  armed  with  the  powers 
which  were  sought  for  by  this  bill, 
those  persons  might  have  been  ar- 
rested ;  the  fatal  weapons  would  have 
been  taken  from  them,  and  they 
would  have  been  amenable  to  the  law 
for  a  misdemeanour,  in  carrying  arms 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  for  having  arms  concealed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  them  to  effect  a 
murderous  object."  Now  we  deny 
the  Right  Honourable  Baronet's  con- 
clusions. This  enactment  could  not 
have  prevented  the  assassination  of 
Major  Mahon,  for  his  murderers  had 
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only  to  choose  a  locality  where  it 
would  not  be  in  operation.  Neither 
will  it  at  all  affect  the  commission  of 
other  meditated  murders  ;  for  there  is 
now  organised  (and  we  give  the  in- 
formation to  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, if  they  are  not  already  in 
possession  of  it,)  a  new  society,*  who 
have  regular  hired  assassins  in  their 
pay,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing, 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  the  de- 
nounced persons  who  have  jfted 
the  country  and  escaped  their  ven- 
geance. This  may  appear  incredi- 
ble; but  it  is  well  known  and 
openly  spoken  of  in  the  disturbed 
districts.  One  of  those  bravos,  the 
other  day,  in  Dublin,  entered  the 
office  of  a  marked  man,  who  is 
agent  to  an  English  gentleman,  a 
large  proprietor  in  a  western  county ; 
he  inquired  for  the  person  of  whom 
he  was  in  search,  but  who  was 
fortunately  absent.  Suspicion  having 
been  excited  by  his  contradictory 
replies  to  questions  which  were 
put  to  him  touching  his  business, 
and  from  the  well  known  fact  that 
the  gentleman  he  desired  to  see 
was  denounced,  he  was  given  into 
custody,  and  on  his  person  was 
found  a  case  of  loaded  pistols.  Now, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  man 
meditated  murder;  yet  he  walked 
off  with  his  arms,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  learn  how  this  enactment, 
even  though  it  were  on  the  statute 
book,  could  have  interfered  with  his 
proceedings.  Gahvay,  from  whence 
he  came,  might  be  proclaimed,  but  it 
is  not  possible  that  Dublin,  where  he 
purposed  to  commit  the  deed,  should 
ever  come  under  its  operation.  We 
admit  that  a  general  and  stringent 
Arms  act  would  have  afforded,  both  in 
this  and  Major  Mahon's  case,  probable 
protection,  and  possibly  might  have 
saved  many  other  victims  from  a  pre- 
mature and  bloody  death.  And 
whose  fault  is  it  that  such  is  not  in 
existence?  Whose  but  that  of  the 
administration  of  which  the  Home 
Secretary  is  an  influential  member  ? 
To  overthrow  a  hostile  government, 
and  obtain  the  reins  of  power  for 
themselves,  they  sacrificed  the  peace 
of  Ireland  and  the  lives  of  multitudes 


of  most  estimable  persons ;  and  now 
they  unblushingly  come  to  parliament 
to  ask  the  enactment  of  a  measure 
which  they  must  well  know  will  prove 
but  a  mockery  and  a  delusion,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  efficient  law  which 
their  factious  opposition  blotted  from 
the  statute  book.  Have  those  men 
hearts  to  feel  or  consciences  to  be 
smitten  ? — if  so,  what  must  their  suf- 
ferings be  at  the  record  of  each 
successive  murder,  which  adds  another 
victim  to  those  already  sacrificed  by 
their  fatal  and  unprincipled  policy. 

While  those  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed law,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  are  utterly  inefficient  and 
valueless  for  the  repression  of  crime, 
there  is  another  clause  in  the  bill 
which  inflicts  a  positive  and  unmerited 
injustice.  The  proclaimed  district  is 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  additional 
police  force,  necessary  for  its  pacifi- 
cation. Now,  the  gentry  and  large 
farmers,  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
system  sought  to  be  repressed,  and 
not  its  supporters,  will  be  the  persons- 
upon  whom  this  heavy  charge  must 
principally  fall.  The  guilty  have 
little  or  no  land,  and,  consequently, 
will  be  exempt  from  the  increased 
taxation ;  and  thus  the  pockets  of 
the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  will 
be  picked,  although  their  persons  may 
not  be  protected.  We  do  not  under- 
stand why  government,  which  is 
bound  to  protect  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  its  subjects,  should  mulct 
those  whose  safety  is  their  peculiar 
charge,  because  additional  expense  is 
rendered  necessary  to  root  out  crime,, 
generated  and  fostered  by  its  own 
incompetency  or  neglect.  But  this 
is  an  administration  of  political 
economists,  and  the  loyal  and  peace- 
able portion  of  the  Irish  nation  need 
not  expect  ordinary  security  without 
the  payment  of  an  extraordinary 
price  for  it,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  struggling  English  trader 
could  only  obtain  monetary  assis- 
tance, at  a  rate  of  interest  too 
usurious  to  leave  the  aid  useful. 

No  wonder  that  Mr  John  O'Connell 
should  express  his  "  agreeable  dis- 
appointment at  the  measures  pro- 
posed," when,  in  common  with  the- 
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generality  of  the  public,  he  expected 
that  the  melancholy  state  of  things 
would  have  compelled  even  the  Whigs 
to  originate  something  more  stringent 
and  etfective.  Nor  need  we  be  sur- 
prised, that  his  gratitude  overcame  his 
discretion.  This  was  but  natural,  even 
though  it  exposed  him  to  the  lash  of  his 
more  circumspect  rival.  We  have 
waded  through  the  entire  debates  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  from  the  school- 
boy puerilities  of  Mr  Adair,  to  the  cold- 
blooded per  centages  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  we  have  discovered  nothing 
which  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  the 
adoption  of  such  measures,  or  of  such 
a]  system  of  government,  as  would 
ensure  the  pacification,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  prosperity  of  that 
unhappy  country.  Enough  there  is 
of  the  cuckoo  cries  of  "  develop- 
ing resources,"  "introducing  capital," 
"  creating  domestic  manufactures," 
&c.  &c. ;  but  we  would  ask  those 
holiday  declaimers  how  resources 
are  to  be  developed,  or^  capital  in- 
troduced, or  manufactures  fostered,  in 
a  country  where  property  has  no  rights, 
and  where  life  has  no  protection  ? 

Whoever  ventures  to  propose  for 
the  government  of  Ireland  a  system,  • 
stringent  and  effective  enough  to  secure 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  industry, 
and  the  preservation  of  life,  is  at 
once  met  with  the  cry  of,  "  you  have 
tried  coercion  long  enough,  and  it  has 
failed — try  a  conciliatory  policy  now, 
and  you  must  surely  succeed."  But 
the  truth  is,  that  although  both 
systems  have  been  tried,  neither  have 
been  judiciously  applied ;  and  it  is  to 
the  shuffling  and  changing  of  suc- 
cessive administrations,  that  all  the 
evils  which  now  curse  the  land  are 
mainly  attributable.  "You  tried  co- 
ercion for  centuries,"  the  Irish 
patriot  will  exclaim,  "and  what  are 
you  the  better  for  it?" 

It  is  true,  that  in  former  days,  the 
Irish  peasant  was  ground  to  the  dust, 
and  trampled  on,  when  he  was  faith- 
ful, trustworthy,  honest,  and  submis- 
sive. It  is  true  the  Popish  priest  was 
persecuted,  and  a  price  set  upon  his 
head  when  he  was  intelligent,  educa- 
ted, loyal,  and  pious.  But  it  is  equally 
true,  that  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
layman  was  placed  upon  a  full 
equality  with  his  Protestant  fellow 
countryman,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
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priest  was  recognised  by  the  law,  and 
protected  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
another  and  an  equally  mischievous 
course  of  policy  was  adopted  towards 
both.  A  sort  of  political  saturnalia 
was  allowed  the  emancipated  slaves, 
and  they  were  taught  to  riot  in 
the  enjoyment  of  newly  acquired 
liberty.  They  were  misled  and  cor- 
rupted by  cunning  and  designing 
demagogues,  while  the  government, 
which  should  have  enforced  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  when  they  had 
removed  all  just  causes  of  complaint, 
remained  passive,  until  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  poisoned  by  false 
representations.  Then  first  was 
yielded  to  political  combination  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  that  which,  if 
conceded  at  all,  should  only  have  been 
granted  as  a  matter  of  right.  And 
when,  by  intimidation  and  violence, 
the  representation  of  the  country  was 
vested  in  the  heads  of  agitation,  it 
became  an  object  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  each  of  the  political  parties 
who  rule  the  country  to  procure  thei 
popular  support ;  and,  to  accomplish 
this,  no  sacrifice  of  principle  was  con- 
sidered too  great,  and  no  concessions 
to  democratic  principles  too  exor- 
bitant. The  Whigs,  after  they  had 
coerced  with  success,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  protective  policy,  be- 
cause they  were  denounced  as  "  base, 
brutal,  and  bloody ; "  and  then,  adopt- 
ing the  other  tack,  they  boldly 
launched  their  bark  on  the  sea  of 
conciliation.  The  lowest,  and  least 
intelligent  class  of  men,  and  those 
who,  from  their  callings  and  station 
in  life,  were  most  exposed  to  intimi- 
dation, were  placed  indiscriminately 
on  the  criminal  jury  lists.  The  right 
which  the  Crown  enjoys  of  challeng- 
ing improper  jurors,  was  forbidden  to 
be  exercised,  and,  to  consummate  the 
glorious  triumph  of  liberality,  "  the 
beloved  Normanby"  commenced  his 
tour  of  grace,  and,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  mercy,  liberated  those  malefactors 
who  had  been  consigned  to  the  re- 
straint of  the  gaols  by  the  vindicated 
laws  of  their  country.  The  Peel  go- 
vernment followed  in  the  same  course 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  law, 
established  the  poor-houses,  issued 
the  land  commission,  and  suggested 
the  principle  of  tenant-right.  They 
permitted  the  most  unbounded  liberty 
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of  speech  and  of  action  ;  they  allowed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  unite 
in  military  array,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
membering the  empire ;  they  endowed 
Maynooth,  founded  the  godless  col- 
leges, and  recognised  the  temporal 
rank  of  the  Koman  Catholic  prelates, 
by  placing  them  in  royal  commissions 
above  the  heads  of  temporal  peers. 
They  complimented  O'Connell  on  his 
patriotism,  after  they  had  been  com- 
pelled by  his  boastful  menaces  to 
prosecute  him  for  sedition,  and  con- 
nived at  his  escape  when  they  had 
procured  his  conviction.  And  after 
all  those  conciliating  measures,  may 
we  not  ask,  what  has  conciliation 
accomplished?  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous :  its  result  is  to  be  read  in  the  list 
of  crimes  which  have  annihilated  all 
law  in  Ireland — it  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  wailings  and  lamentations  of  those 
who  have  been  made  widows  and 
orphans  by  the  system  of  assassina- 
tion which  it  has  generated  and  pro- 
tected. 

But  if  we  find  that  neither  unreason- 
able persecution  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
unjustifiable  concessions  on  the  other, 
have  been  productive  of  good,  is 
that  a  reason  why  we  should  not  now 
have  recourse  to  temporary  measures 
which  are  indispensable  to  secure  the 
action  of  the  law,  and  the  lives  of  the 
Queen's  Irish  subjects?  What  is 
coercion,  after  all,  but  an  extraordinary 
means  to  enforce  the  law,  and  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  when  the  ordi- 
nary means  have  failed?  In  England, 
the  law  is  respected  and  obeyed,  and 
the  people  have  sense  and  discrimina- 
tion enough  to  perceive  that  their  own 
welfare  and  safety  are  identified  with 
its  maintenance.  But  in  Ireland,  the 
case  is  widely  different ;  we  think  it 
was  Swift  who  said,  "  that  what  was 
considered  morally  wrong  in  other 
countries  was  considered  morally  right 
in  Ireland," — and  if  the  Celt  be  not 
enlightened  enough  to  appreciate,  he 
must  be  taught  to  respect,  the  blessings 
which  the  British  constitution  confers 
upon  him. 

The  utter  inefficacy  of  the  measures 
for  which  the  Whig  administration 
now  seek  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
is  not  all  that  we  have  to  deplore.  On 
reading  the  debate,  there  will  be  found 
in  the  tone  of  the  ministerial  speeches, 
in  their  promises,  and  still  more  in  their 


omissions,  much  to  be  lamented.  In- 
stead of  boldly  insisting  on  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  law  as  the  primary  object 
to  be  accomplished,  they,  to  use  Sir 
Eobert  Peel's  expression,  "hold 
parley  with  the  assassins;"  and  instead 
of  denouncing  with  firmness,  they 
palliate,  as  far  as  decency  will  permit, 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  conspirators, 
and  studiously  avoid  all  allusion  to  the 
transgressions  of  the  priests.  Crime,, 
they  say,  must  be  repressed,  but  "  a- 
sop  is  thrown  to  Cerberus"  at  the  same 
time,  and  an  additional  stimulus  is. 
given  to  agitation  by  the  announce- 
ment, that  a  landlord-and-tenant  bill 
is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
government.  Now  we  tellher Majesty's 
ministers  that  they  never  laboured 
under  a  greater  delusion,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  any  measure  which  they  or 
any  other  administration  can  venture 
to  propose  to  Parliament,  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the, 
views  or  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
Irish  peasantry ;  and  furthermore, 
that  even  although  they  did  apparently 
succeed  in  accomplishing  this  object, 
by  other  means  than  a  transfer  of  the 
property  of  the  land  from  the  present 
proprietors  to  their  tenantry,  they 
would  be  just  as  far  as  ever  from  effect- 
ing the  pacification  of  Ireland.  The 
visionary  and  prosy  Mr  Scrope,  or  the 
egotistical  Mr  Crawford,  may  occupy 
themselves  in  talking  and  attempting 
legislation  on  a  subject  which  the  one 
does  not  understand,  and  the  other  is, 
incapable  of  explaining ;  but  any  man 
of  common  sense  who  comprehends  and 
considers  the  question,  must  at  once 
perceive  that  great  danger  must  attend 
on  any  attempt  to  legislate  for  the  exer- 
cise of  private  rights,  and  that  in  this 
instance  it  would  be  an  utter  impossi- 
bility to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  one  party 
without  absolutely  sacrificing  the  just 
rights  of  the  other.  And,  after  all, 
what  is  this  mysterious  measure  of 
"  tenant-right,"  which  like  the  wand 
of  Aladdin  is  at  once  to  restore  peace 
and  establish  order,  and  to  which  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Pro- 
testant north  is  so  often  and  so 
erroneously  attributed  ?  If  it  be  what 
the  advocates  for  its  universal  adop- 
tion represent  it, — namely,  "The  right 
of  the  occupying  tenant  to  dispose  of 
the  interest  derivable  from  the  im- 
provement of  his  farm,  should  he  fall 
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into  arrear  or  wish  to  emigrate,  and 
the  possession  of  what  remains  of  the 
purchase -money  after  paying  all  rent 
due,  as  a  recompense  for  his  labour, 
skill,  and  expenditure," — we  at  once 
answer  that  nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable,  unexceptionable,  or  just ; 
but  is  any  man  so  silly  as  to  suppose 
that  such  a  measure,  if  carried,  would 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Munster 
peasant?  As  Mr  O'Connell  used  to 
say,  he  would  cry  "  Thank  you  for 
nothing," — he  is  much  better  off  at 
present  than  he  could  be  under  any 
such  arrangement ;  he  in  reality  not 
only  makes  the  want  of  ten  ant-right  an 
excuse  for  his  indolence  and  dishonesty, 
but  he  uses  it  as  a  cloak  for  his  medi- 
tated spoliation. 

Mr  Griffith,  the  government  valu- 
ator, stated  in  his  examination  before 
Lord  Devon's  commission,  that  his 
valuation  was  based  upon  the  market 
price  of  certain  articles  of  agricultural 
produce,  which,  at  the  time  he  com- 
menced his  proceedings,  were  ten  per 
cent  higher  in  value  than  they  were  at 
the  time  when  the  act  which  authorised 
his  valuation  was  passed;  and  that, 
consequently,  being  restricted  to  the  re- 
spective values  attached  to  each  article 
in  the  schedule  of  that  act,  his  valua- 
tion was  in  the  first  instance  ten  per 
cent  under  what  it  would  have  been 
had  he  not  laboured  under  such  a 
restriction.  He  further  says,  that 
while  in  the  north  the  rent  actually 
paid  amounted  in  most  instances  to 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  above  his 
valuation,  in  the  western  counties  it 
was  not  much  if  at  all  more  than  the 
value  he  had  put  upon  the  land  ;  and 
yet,  he  adds,  the  peasantry  in  the 
north,  paying  those  high  rents,  were 
industrious,  prosperous,  and  happy, 
while  those  in  the  west,  who  held 
better  land  on  so  much  more  reason- 
able terms,  were  steeped  in  misery 
and  crime.  It  is  then  manifestly 
unjust  to  attribute  the  poverty  of  Con- 
naught  to  the  exorbitance  of  the 
rents,  or  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  to 
the  moderate  price  exacted  for  the 
land.  But  then  the  northern  tenant 
is  secured  remuneration  for  his  toils 
if  he  wish  to  dispose  of  his  tenant- 
right: — admitted, — but  the  southern 
and  western  tenant  has  still  the  ad- 
vantage, for  he  sells  or  is  compen- 
sated where  he  has  never  made  any 
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improvements  at  all.  There  is  no 
absolute  law  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  tenant  in  either  case :  but  whereas 
custom,  a  due  regard  to  justice,  and 
we  may  also  add,  to  his  own  interests,, 
induce  the  northern  landlord  to  con- 
sent to  a  sale  which  will  secure  not. 
only  his  rent,  but  a  thriving  instead 
of  a  failing  tenant,  —  intimidation 
and  violence  compel  the  southern 
landlord  not  only  to  forgive  all  rent 
due  by  a  defaulting  tenant,  (and  that 
in  most  cases  amounting  to  three  or 
four  years)  but  also,  after  he  has  been 
put  to  heavy  legal  expenses,  to  com- 
pensate him  for  leaving  his  house  a 
wreck  and  his  land  a  wilderness.  Under 
such  circumstances,  can  it  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  any  landlord  would 
refuse  a  tenant  the  right  to  sell,  thereby 
avoiding  the  loss  of  his  arrears ;,  or  that 
he  would  prefer  to  evict  at  a  heavy  legal 
expense,  and  then  in  the  end  re- 
munerate, in  order  that  he  might 
conciliate  the  outgoing  tenant,  and 
thus  escape  being  shot  ? 

Tenant-right  is  as  really,  though 
not  so  ostensibly,  enjoyed  in  the  south 
as  in  the  north  ;  and  if  we  hear  of 
sales  of  tenant-right  in  the  one  and 
not  in  the  other  locality,  the  differ- 
ence arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
northern  tenant  having  improved  his 
land,  advertises  his  interest  in  it  and 
sells,  while  the  southern  tenant  hav- 
ing deteriorated,  instead  of  having 
improved  his  farm,  compensates  him- 
self for  "  his  right  of  possession"  by 
mulcting  his  landlord,  and  levying  a 
species  of  black  mail  under  the  name 
of  "good-will"  money  from  his 
successors.  Is  any  man  weak  enough 
to  suppose  that,  if  the  southern  tenant 
was  secured  by  law  a  right  to 
sell  that  which  his  indolent  and  law- 
less habits  will  not  permit  him  to 
make,  (improvements  on  his  farm) 
such  a  contingent  right  would  in* 
any  wise  reconcile  him  to  his  con- 
dition, or  render  him  more  obedient 
to  the  law?  Before  the  emancipa- 
tion act  passed,  it  was  said  by  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  "  Grant  us  this, 
and  you  secure  peace  and  tranquillity 
to  the  land ;"  and  the  same  has  been? 
said  with  regard  to  every  other  conces- 
sion which  they  exacted.  Peace  was  to 
follow  the  abolition  of  the  tithes,  the 
enactment  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the. 
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destitute  to  obtain  support  from  the 
land :  but  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence? Each  successive  triumph  of 
the  Popular  Party  has  but  imbold- 
ened  their  pretensions,  and  confirmed 
them  in  the  doctrine  which  they  have 
been  assiduously  taught  —  that  u  to 
succeed  they  have  only  to  combine :" 
•» —  and  so  it  will  be  with  tenant- 
right;  give  them  what  their  advo- 
cates profess  to  ask  for,  and  you 
will  have  them  clamorous  for  more. 
Thi»  tenant  question  has  been  adopted 
as  a  sort  of  safety-valve  to  secure  an 
escape  for  the  leaders  of  repeal,  now 
that  the  delusion  on  that  question 
can  no  longer  be  upheld;  and  its 
agitation  is  prosecuted  with  vigour 
by  the  priests,  because,  by  means 
of  it,  they  hope  not  only  to  strike 
down  their  hated  rivals,  the  land- 
lords, but  to  secure  the  overthrow 
of  all  those  legal  rights  by  which 
the  possession  of  property  is  gua- 
ranteed. 

It  is  not,  we  presume,  contemplated 
that  land  should  be  held  without 
payment  of  any  rent,  save  what  the 
tenant  may  see  fit  to  give  the  owner 
of  it,  after  he  has  secured  from  the 
produce  of  his  farm  enough  for  his 
own  "  comfortable  and  independent 
subsistence."  Neither  do  we  suppose 
that  government  will  sanction  a  law, 
by  which  the  tenant  in  possession 
shall  remain  so  in  perpetuity,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  such  surplusage  of 
his  profits  as  he  shall  find  it  con- 
venient to  bestow  upon  his  landlord  : 
yet  those  are  precisely  the  doctrines 
laid  down  at  the  tenant-right  demon- 
strations, and  any  thing  granted  short 
of  these  will  be  considered  as  a  blink- 
ing of  the  question,  and  treated  as 
an  attempt  to  delude  and  deceive  the 
people. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  well-con- 
ducted tenant  has  no  security  of  tenure, 
and  consequently  that  he  will  not 
labour,  when  he  is  not  guaranteed  the 
just  remuneration  for  his  toils.  Now, 
it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  ought 
to  show  the  groundlessness  of  their 
complaints  on  this  head,  that  at  the 
great  popular  demonstrations  of  lloly 
Cross,  Cashell,  Kilmakthomas,  or 
Wexford,  not  one  single  case  was 
brought  forward  where  tenants  have 
been  deprived  of  their  land,  or  des- 
poiled of  the  value  of  their  improve- 


ments, so  long  as  they  honestly  met 
their  engagements.  There  was  abun- 
dance of  declamation.  "The  tenant 
might  be  turned  adrift  after  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  his  land,"  but 
there  was  not  a  single  fact  adduced  to 
show  that  he  had  been  so  treated. 
We  have  gone  fully  into  this  ques- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  disabusing  sthe 
minds  of  the  ministry,  and  of  snow- 
ing them,  that  if  they  hope,  by  the 
concession  of  a  landlord-and-tenant 
bill,  (founded  on  the  demands  of  its 
parliamentary  advocates),  to  effect  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  conduct 
and  condition  of  the  Irish,  people,  they 
will  find  themselves  grievously  dis- 
appointed. Every  step  which  the 
present  government  have  taken  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party 
in  Ireland,  has  but  led  them  still  deeper 
into  the  mire  of  social  disorder.  They 
repealed  the  Arms  Act,  and  by  that 
most  reprehensible  proceeding,  mainly 
produced  the  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  which  now  exists ;  and 
within  one  short  year  they  are  them- 
selves compelled  to  pronounce  con- 
demnation on  their  own  imprudence. 
They  most  recklessly  squandered  the 
public  money  on  useless  or  mischie- 
vous works,  sooner  than  expend  it  on 
the  improvement  of  the  land,  lest  by 
benefiting  the  Irish  proprietor  they 
should  displease  their  patrons,  the 
priests.  They  created  a  spirit  of  in- 
subordination and  idleness  amongst 
the  people,  by  giving  employment 
on  public  works  where  no  return  was 
exacted  by  their  numerous  and 
overpaid  staff  for  the  wages  which 
were  given,  and  where  multitudes 
were  employed  who  did  not  require 
it,  on  the  nominatioa-ef  the  priests, 
while  many  who  did  were  excluded 
from  its  benefits  ;  and,  to  complete  the 
climax  of  their  blunders,  they  con- 
ceded out-door  relief,  at  a  time,  and 
under  circumstances,  which  must 
render  such  a  measure  not  only  a 
curse  to  Ireland,  but  &  grievous  burden 
011  the  other  portions  of  the  British 
empire.  It  has  been  declared  by  the 
minister  that  in  twenty- two  unions 
the  rental  twice  over  would  not  bo 
sufficient  to  support  the  pauper  inha- 
bitants ;  while  many  of  the  popular 
Irish  members  maintain  that  there 
are  three  times  that  number  of  unions 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  and 
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in  which  the  means  of  subsistence 
must  come  from  the  Imperial  trea- 
sury. 

But  are  the  Whig  ministry  sincere 
in  their  declarations  against  Irish 
crime,  and  is  incompetency  their  only 
fault? — alas!  we  cannot  believe  it. 
There  are  amongst  them  shrewd  and 
sensible  men,  who  must  have  per- 
ceived that  they  have  been  hitherto 
acting  in  error,  and  there  can  scarcely 
be  one  so  besotted  or  ignorant,  as  not 
to  see  that  to  the  policy  they  have  pur- 
sued is  to  be  attributed  the  ruin  of  the 
country.  But  at  the  same  time,  they 
well  know  that  they  must  obey  the 
dictates  of  their  task-masters  the 
Irish  priests,  or  surrender  their  power  ; 
and  they  yield  them  selves  bound  hand 
and  foot,  sooner  than  abandon  office 
which  they  have  made  so  many  and 
such  shameful  sacrifices  of  principle 
to  obtain.  Thirty-seven  Irish  mem- 
bers are  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  and  this  is  a  political 
power  which  Lord  John  Russell's 
cabinet  has  not  the  courage  or  the 
strength  to  defy. 

While  her  Majesty's  ministers  and 
their  supporters  draw  the  most  ap- 
palling pictures  of  the  state  of  society 
in  Ireland,  and  recount  horrors  which 
are  enough  to  curdle  the  blood,  they 
one  and  all  abstain  most  scrupulously 
from  attributing  those  evils  to  the 
causes  which  have  really  produced 
them — they  studiously  avoid  touching 
the  sore  spot.  It  is  admitted  that 
priests  denounce  men  from  the  altars, 
and  that  such  persons  become  imme- 
diate victims.  "Did  you  denounce 
this  man  from  the  altar?"  asked  a 
coroner  the  other  day  of  a  reverend 
gentleman  who  was  giving  evidence 
at  an  inquest.  "I  did."  "And  he 
was  murdered  immediately  after?" 
"  Yes,  he  was  murdered  at  Jive  o'clock 
on  the  same  day"  Now  here  is  a 
palpable  admission  made  by  a  man 
on  his  oath.  He  does  not  seek  to 
screen  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  his  act ;  he  seems  rather  to  pride 
himself  on  the  speedy  execution  of 
his  decree.  Henry  the  Second  ex- 
claimed, "  Have  I  no  friends  to  rid 
me  of  such  a  torment  ?  "  and  Becket 
was  sacrificed  ;  a  Roscommon  priest, 
from  the  altar  of  God,  and  on  his 
holy  Sabbath,  cries  to  his  infuriated 
auditors,  "  This  man  is  worse  than 


Cromwell,  yet  he  lives"  and  Major 
Mahon  is  savagely  slaughtered!  Is 
there  any  notice  taken  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  men  by  the  law-officers 
of  the  Crown? — any  condemnation 
pronounced  upon  it  by  her  Majesty's 
ministers  ?  Not  at  all :  although  the 
crime  of  the  one  is  admitted  on  his 
oath,  and  the  truth  of  the  accusation 
against  the  other  is  undenied — both, 
though  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the 
law  equally  criminal  as  the  wretch 
who  executed  their  commands,  are 
"  honoured  and  at  large ;  "  and  while 
such  things  pass  before  our  eyes,  we 
are  told,  that  "  to  the  wonderful  and 
praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood, "  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  not  having  the  country 
in  a  worse  condition  than  it  really  is  ! 
It  maybe  said  that  government  can- 
not punish  priests  for  such  monstrous 
conduct — "  there  is  no  law  which  will 
reach  the  offenders."  Be  it  so ;  but 
why  is  not  such  a  law  enacted  now, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  we  have  stated,  and  of  many 
equally  criminal  instances  of  priestly 
aggression  which  must  have  been 
reported  to  them?  The  ministry 
introduce  measures  for  the  repression 
of  crime,  without  the  slightest  allusion 
to  this  practice  of  denunciation,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  very  source 
of  it.  They  propose  to  punish  the 
peasant  who  commits  the  assassina- 
tion, "but  they  grant  entire  immu- 
nity to  the  priest  who  points  out  the 
victim  and  counsels  the  act."  We 
are  told,  however,  by  an  authority 
which  seldom  errs,  (The  Times  news- 
paper,) that  there  is  actually  in 
existence  a  law  fully  competent  to 
deal  with  those  transgressions.  And 
we  are  the  more  inclined  to  coincide 
with  the  opinion  given  in  The  Times, 
when  we  see,  by  proceedings  lately 
taken  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  Ireland,  that  there  is  on  the  Statute- 
Book  a  law  rendering  those  who  con- 
ceal a  murderer  liable  to  be  indicted 
as  accessories  after  the  fact.  Now, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  legis- 
lation, nothing  could  be  hit  upon 
more  likely  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
crime  than  such  an  enactment ;  and  yet 
we  find  that  owing  either  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  connivance  of  the 
government,  it  has  been  allowed  to 
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dead  letter,   and  is  only     to  their  spiritual  care,  and  who  are  so 


remain  a 

dragged  from  its  hiding-place,  when 
the  Viceregal  power  has  been  in- 
trusted to  a  man  of  more  political 
honesty  than  his  predecessors. 

But  though  Lord  Clarendon  may 
enforce  the  law  against  the  peasant, 
dare  he  put  that  which  would  punish 
the  priests  into  operation?  —  Their 
influence  in  the  House  forbids  the 
supposition. 

Mr  O'Connell  managed  the  power 
which  he  had  created  with  his  well- 
known  skill  and  discretion ;  but  since 
the  sceptre  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  his  feeble  successor,  the  real  props 
of  agitation  have  openly  assumed  the 
position  which  they  have  long,  though 
secretly  filled.  To  them  every  "ruined 
rascal "  who  betakes  himself  to  the 
"last  resource"  of  patriotism  must 
now  address  himself.  Formerly,  the 
candidate  was  expected  to  pay  (say 
£2000)  for  his  seat ;  now,  it  may  be 
secured  by  the  utter  abandonment  of 
principle,  and  unbounded  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  Donors;  then, 
aspirants  with  some  appearance  of 
propriety  and  decency  of  conduct 
were  required ;  now,  both  qualifications 
may  be  dispensed  with.  The  more 
degraded  the  man,  the  more  fit  he 
will  be  considered  "to  do  those  acts 
which  the  less  vile  refuse  to  execute ; " 
he  may  be  a  blackleg,  a  swindler,  or 
an  open  adulterer,  and  it  will  be  no 
bar  to  his  advancement  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  who, 
while  they  profess  to  admire  virtue, 
have  no  objection,  if  it  secure  their 
purposes,  to  patronise  vice  ;  and  who, 
while  they  preach  peace  and  good- 
will, tolerate,  if  they  do  not  approve, 
the  encourager  to  murder.  In  what 
other  country  in  the  world  could 
men  have  acted  as  it  is  admitted 
those  priests  have  acted,  without  being 
reached  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law?  of  what  other  Christian  church 
than  that  which  is  ruled  over  by  the 
"bigoted  M'Hale,"  and  the  "vulgar 
and  vindictive  Higgins,"  would  they 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  mem- 
bers? 

The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests 
are  said  to  have  unbounded  influence 
over  their  flocks,  and  we  believe  it:  yet 
can  a  more  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
im  worthiness  be  adduced  than  the  state 
in  which  we  find  the  people  subjected 


fatally  obedient  to  their  dictates?  A 
dignitary  of  the  church,  Archdeacon 
Laflfan,  contrasts  the  pusillanimous 
conduct  of  the  cowardly  Saxon,  who 
bears  his  sufferings  with  patience 
because  "he  can  do  nothing  like  a 
man,"  with  the  gallantry  of  his  true- 
hearted  Tipperary  boys,  who  remove 
those  who  inconvenience  them  by  the 
bullet !  Can  we  then  be  surprised  at 
the  criminal  conduct  of  the  unfortu- 
nate persons  consigned  to  such  teach- 
ing ?  When  such  men  are  placed  in 
authority  over  those  who  proclaim 
God's  word,  can  we  be  astonished  to 
read  the  account  given  by  the  priests* 
own  organ,  The  Tipperary  Vindicator, 
of  the  posthumous  honours  paid  by  the 
well-instructed  and  Christian  people, 
of  Tipperary  to  the  memory  of  de- 
parted worth?  What  a  testimony  do 
the  facts  recorded  bear,  to  the  zeal  and 
efficacy  with  which  his  doctrines  have 
been  promulgated  and  enforced  by  the 
meek  and  Christian  Laflfan ! 

A  few  months  ago,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  at  the  funerals  of 
Fogarty,  Rice,  and  Hayes,  the  exe- 
cuted murderers  of  the  late  Mr  Clarke. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  their  guilt,  no 
declaration  of  their  innocence,  and  no 
grounds  whatever  to  question  the  jus- 
tice of  the  verdict  which  condemned 
themtodie.  They  were  not  men  roused 
by  oppression  to  execute  "  the  wild  jus- 
tice of  revenge . "  No ;  they  were  regular 
matter-of-fact  men  of  business  ;  hired 
bravos,  ready  to  perpetrate  any  mur- 
der they  were  paid  for  committing, 
and  who  had  never  been  injured  by 
the  person  they  deprived  of  life.  In 
other  countries,  the  carcasses  of  such 
wretches  would  have  been  shunned ; 
contact  with  them  would  have  been 
considered  a  pollution  ;  and  assisting 
at  their  obsequies  as  little  better  than 
participation  in  their  crimes :  but 
not  so  in  "  virtuous  and  moral  Tip- 
perary," the  vineyard  consigned  to  the 
spiritual  labours  of  the  venerable  and 
apostolic  Laflfan.  "  The  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  men, "says  The  Vindicator^ 
"  were  conveyed  in  funeral  procession 
to  the  homes  of  their  respective  rela- 
tives. .  .  .  They  were  laid  out  and 
waked  as  if  they  had  not  been  stran- 
gled by  the  rope  of  the  hangman. 
They  were  surrounded  by  those  who 
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mourned  for  them  with  as  keen  a  sym- 
pathy, and' as  tender  an  affection,  as  if 
they  had  died  each  on  his  humble  pal- 
let of  straw ;  hundreds  flocked  around 
the  corpse-houses  from  all  directions  ; 
and  we  shall  leave  others  to  conjec- 
ture whether  the  sight  was  calculated, 
in  the  present  alleged  state  of  the 
country,  by  the  advocates  of  a  Coer- 
cion Bill,  to  induce  tranquillity,  or  to 
rake  up  the  fires  of  desperation  and 
revenge.  They  had  funerals.  The 
funeral  of  Fogarty  took  place  on  Sa- 
turday. It  was  attended,  we  under- 
stand, by  some  thousands,  who  fol- 
lowed his  remains  to  the  grave  in 
crowds  more  numerous,  with  feelings 
more  interested,  than  if  heliad  otherwise 
gone  out  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Hayes 
and  Rice  were  buried  on  Sunday. 
There  were  forty  cars,  a  strong  body  of 
equestrians,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  pedes- 
trians accompanying  the  former.  The 
latter  was  attended  by  one  of  the 
largest  funeral  processions  remembered 
for  a  long  time  in  the  district  through 
which  the  remains  were  conveyed." 
What  a  lesson  are  we  taught  by  those 
revelations !  ' '  Funeral  honours  paid  to 
convicted  murderers  !  "  and  the  demo- 
ralisation so  wide-spread,  as  to  induce 
the  attendance  of  even  the  more 
respectable  class  of  farmers,  whose 
presence  was  attested  by  the  "  forty 
jaunting  cars  and  the  large  body  of 
equestrians,"  who  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  admirers  of  assassination.  Some 
say  that  the  Irish  criminals  are  few, 
others,  that  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion is  tainted  with  the  fatal  leprosy : 
in  either  case  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment should  be  to  repress  crime  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  with  a  celerity 
which  would  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  malefactors.  The  govern- 
ment have  to  deal  with  a  revolution- 
ary priesthood  and  a  demoralised 
people,  and  it  is  not  by  such  paltry 
expedients  as  their  present  measures, 
that  the  one  can  be  checked  in  their 
career,  or  the  other  awed  into  sub- 
mission ;  and  to  enact  remedial  mea- 
sures while  all  laws  are  openly  set  at 
defiance,  would  be  but  a  ridiculous 
farce.  The  ministry  must  be  aware, 
although  they  have  dishonestly  con- 
cealed the  fact,  that  the  same  spirit  of 
outrage  which  is  evinced  by  acts  of 
assassination  in  the  five  counties  they 
have  alluded  to,  is  prevalent  in  all  the 


other  midland  and  western  counties, 
and  is  rapidly  extending  itself  towards 
the  north.  Neither  are  those  outrages 
now  perpetrated  solely  against  those 
who  transgress  the  agrarian  code  in 
respect  to  the  management  of  their 
estates.  Assassination  is  found  a 
safe,  ready,  and  efficient  remedy  for 
every  violation  of  the  popular  will. 
Mr  Baily  was  shot,  because,  as  chair- 
man of  a  board  of  guardians,  lie 
refused  indiscriminate  out-door  relief. 
Mr  Hassard,  because  he  prosecuted  a 
steward  for  theft ;  a  widow  had  her 
brains  beaten  out 'because  she  was 
about  to  marry  another  husband  ;  and 
a  man  named  Burns  was  murdered  at 
Belturbet,  merely  because  he  thought 
fit  to  change  his  religion.  There  is 
a  spirit  of  anarchy  abroad,  which  no- 
thing but  strong  and  decisive  mea- 
sures can  arrest,  and  which  nothing 
short  of  martial  law  will  enable  the 
executive  to  cope  with. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
comment  as  fully  as  the  importance 
of  the  subject  would  require,  on  the 
other  remedial  measures  suggested  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland  by  men  who 
argue  that,  because  such  would  be 
beneficial  in  other  countries,  therefore 
they  must  be  well  adapted  for  that 
apparently  incomprehensible  island. 
We  will  merely  say  that  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  the  waste  lands  of 
Ireland  can  be  cultivated  with  success- 
by  the  state,  or  with  any  degree  of 
advantage  as  regards  the  location  of 
the  superabundant  population.  The 
expense  of  their  reclamation  would 
amount  to  much  more  than  the  price 
at  which  the  very  best  ground  can  be 
purchased ;  and  it  would  be  manifestly 
absurd  to  undertake,  at  the  public- 
expense,  such  an  immense  and  profit- 
less work,  while  three-fourths  of  the 
richest  soils  in  the  country  are  in  a 
state  of  semi-cultivation  ;  and  where,, 
by  judicious  advances,  which  are  sure 
to  be  repaid,  an  equal  amount  of  em- 
ployment may  be  afforded  by  the 
landlords  without  any  loss  to  the 
state.  Neither  do  we  conceive  that 
the  location  of  the  peasantry  on  pro- 
perties under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment is  at  all  judicious ;  experience- 
teaches  us  the  reverse.  On  the  estates, 
of  the  Crown  in  Roscommon,  agrarian 
outrages  in  that  county  had  their 
origin.  From  mismanagement  or  other 
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causes  which  we  have  not  heard  ex- 
plained, the  tenants  on  the  Crown 
lands  were  permitted  to  run  many 
years  in  arrear ;  and  now  they  refuse 
to  pay  any  rents  whatsoever,  on  the 
ludicrous  pretence  u  That  Queen  Vic- 
toria never  took  out  administration  to 
King  William  the  Fourth !"  And  thus 
they  have  been  allowed,  by  their  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  Crown,  to 
encourage  others  in  a  similar  course 
of  conduct  towards  her  Majesty's 
lieges,  who  are,  in  their  eyes,  but  the 
subordinate  owners  of  the  soil. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  emigration,  when 
the  task  is  undertaken  by  men 
who  are  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  Irish 
people,  is  made  manifest  by  the 
speeches  delivered  on  the  scheme  in 
parliament.  Mr  Hawes,  when  the 
question  was  brought  forward  last 
session,  refused  to  sanction  any 
government  system,  on  the  grounds 
that  voluntary  emigration  was  pro- 
ceeding at  too  rapid  a  rate  already ; 
and  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
keep  the  people  at  home.  Now,  while 
we  advocate  a  measure  which  would 
remove  a  certain  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, who  can  have  no  permanent 
occupation  afforded  them  on  account 
of  the  numbers  congregated  in  parti- 
cular localities,  and  who  consequently 
must  become  a  charge  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  we  quite 
agree  with  the  under-secretary  of  the 
colonies,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
lamentable  or  more  ruinous  to  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  than  the  removal 
of  those  persons  who  emigrate  at  their 
own  expense.  But,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, the  system  which  we  consider 
absolutely  necessary,  would  act  as  a 
most  effectual  check  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  country  by  the  industrious 
and  comparatively  wealthy,  which  he 
so  justly  laments.  Those  industrious 
and  well-conducted  men  ought  to  be 
the  "  thews  and  sinews"  of  the  land; 
but  they  are  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property 
in  their  wretched  country.  They 
cannot  extend  their  operations  in 
proportion  as  they  acquire  wealth. 
They  dare  not  venture  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  their  farms,  although  they  see 
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the  land  uncultivated  and  lying  waste 
around  them.  Death  is  the  penalty 
they  are  certain  to  pay,  if  they 
take  the  ground  from  which  others 
have  been  removed,  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  their 
expulsion.  They  therefore  realise 
their  property,  and  carry  their  capital 
and  their  industry  to  other  countries, 
where  they  can  freely -use  the  one, 
and  fearlessly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
other;  while  the  idle  and  profligate 
ruffian  who  is  the  means  of  driving 
them  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
revels  in  his  crimes  with  impunity, 
and  derives  a  legal  support  from  the 
community  which  he  oppresses — he 
either  cannot,  or  he  will  not  emigrate. 
Now,  it  is  clear,  that  if  a  system 
were  adopted  by  which  men  who 
become  a  charge  on  the  public  should 
have  the  option  of  leaving  the  country 
at  the  public  expense — of  course  we 
mean  exclusively  at  the  expense  of 
Ireland — and  that  at  the  same  time 
the  laws  were  so  vigorously  admi- 
nistered, as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  their  earning  a  livelihood  by  the 
commission  of  crime  at  home ;  the 
country  would  get  rid  of  the  worst 
and  most  irreclaimable  culprits,  and 
society  be  relieved  from  the  crimes 
and  the  oppressions  which  they  prac- 
tise; industry  would  be  protected, 
and  prosperity  would  advance.  Lord 
Clarendon  may  seek,  by  his  well- 
intended  advice  and  his  remon- 
strances, to  stay  the  march  of  crime  ; 
but  his  efforts  will  only  evince  his 
ignorance  of  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  people  he  has  to  govern*  He 
may  subscribe  his  money  to  commu- 
nicate agricultural  knowledge  to  those, 
whose  poverty  and  misery  lead  him 
to  suppose  that  they  only  require 
instruction  to  become  industrious  and 
happy  ;  but  he  should  know,  that 
those  persons  to  whom  he  so  praise- 
worthily  wishes  to  impart  informa- 
tion, are  in  fact  the  best  skilled  agricul- 
turists the  country  can  produce.  They 
compose  the  migratory  hordes  who  an- 
nually proceed  to  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. There  is  not  a  man  amongst  them 
above  six  teen  years  of  age,  who  has  not 
practical  experience  in  the  very  best 
systems  pursued  in  those  countries  to 
which  they  resort;  and  we  would 
"wager  a  ducat,"  that  scores  of  boys 
may  be  found  in  Ennis  and  in  Galway, 
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who  could  instruct  his  paid  lecturers 
in  the  performance  of  the  nicest 
operations  of  agriculture.  The  Irish 
Viceroy  feelingly  deplored  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  Fisheries,  when  giving 
audience  to  the  Clare  deputation. 
44  When  I  came  to  this  country,"  said 
his  lordship,  "  I  indulged  in  the  hope 
of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
Irish  Fisheries;  but  I  have  been 
grievously  disappointed.  When  the 
nets  and  gear  were  redeemed  from 
the  pawn-office,  the  nlen  would  not 
use  them,  or  go  to  sea,  unless  they 
were  fed;  and  when  they  were  fed, 
they  caught  no  fish."  The  same 
spirit  which  actuated  the  fisherman  in 
this  instance,  actuates  the  agricultural 
peasant.  He  will  not  till  his  land, 
not  because  he  is  ignorant  of  the  best 
method  of  doing  so  with  success,  but 
because  he  prefers  idleness  to  industry, 
and  gratuitous  support  to  honest 
independence. 

We  respect  Lord  Clarendon's  talents, 
and  admire  the  honesty  with  which 
he  has  set  about  discharging  the 
high  and  arduous  duties  of  his  office  ; 
but  we  tell  him  that  the  pacification 
of  Ireland  can  never  be  effected  by 
the  powers  now  at  his  disposal,  nor 
yet  by  the  emasculated  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  ministry  for  the  adop- 
tion of  parliament.  Neither  need  he 
calculate  on  any  assistance  in  his 
efforts  from  the  diplomatic  devices  of 


her  Majesty's  advisers.  Lord  Miiito- 
may  earwig  the  Pope  ;  but  the  Pope's 
influence  is  set  at  defiance  by  the 
Irish  bishops,  when  it  happens  not  to 
be  exerted  in  the  furtherance  of 
their  own  particular  views.  The 
present  pontiff's  predecessor  issued 
his  commands,  that  both  priests  and 
prelates  should  abstain  from  agita- 
tion, and  avoid  those  political  festi- 
vals where  some  of  their  body  had 
covered  themselves  with  such  well- 
merited  disgrace;  but  his  encyclical 
letter  was  treated  as  so  much  waste 
paper,  and  had  only  the  effect  of  increa- 
sing the  custom  it  was  intended  to 
abolish.  The  Viceroy  can  have  no  hope 
or  expect  no  succour  but  from  the 
efficiency  of  the  laws,  and  theiruncom- 
promising  administration.  Military 
tribunals  must  be  substituted  for  civil 
ones.  No  juror  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country  will  hazard  his  personal 
safety  by  the  due  discharge  of  his 
duties,  when  he  sees  no  chance  of 
obtaining  adequate  protection.  Sum- 
mary justice  must  supersede  the  ordi- 
nary law's  delay;  immediate  punish- 
ment must  follow  upon  conviction; 
agitation  of  every  kind  must  be  sup- 
pressed; and  the  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace  must  be  dragged  forth 
and  made  amenable  for  their  crimes, 
whether  they  be  found  beneath  the- 
smock  frock  of  the  peasant,  or,  the- 
cassock  of  the  priest. 
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BLACKWOOD  AND  COPYRIGHT  IN  AMERICA. 


In  connexion  with  an  article  in  this  Number  from  our  able  American  con  - 
tributor,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  Maga  to  be  informed  of  her 
precise  position  at  present  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  she  is 
figuring  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  authors,  and  the  leader  of  an  impor- 
tant revolution  in  literature. 

Whether  we  consider  the  claims  of  literary  men  to  the  property  of  their 
works  as  founded  on  inherent  right,  to  be  controlled  only  by  the  superior  good 
of  the  community, — or  as  supported  by  a  mixture  of  moral  and  equitable 
considerations,  having  reference  to  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  learning 
and  talent,  it  is  undeniajble  that,  without  some  protection  of  this  kind, 
the  fairer  and  better  productions  of  literature  will  fail,  and  their  place  be 
occupied  by  a  rank  and  unwholesome  growth,  offensive  to  the  senses  and 
noxious  to  social  life.  Even  the  selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  of  our  Ameri- 
can brethren,  which,  in  extending  the  privilege  of  copyright  to  their  own 
countrymen,  has  denied  it  to  foreigners,  is  found  to  operate  in  the  most  preju- 
dicial manner  upon  their  native  literature ;  as  no  American  publisher  is  likely 
to  pay  its  due  price  for  any  composition  of  domestic  genius,  when  he  can 
please  his  customers  and  fill  his  pocket  by  reprinting,  without  any  remune- 
ration to  the  author,  the  most  successful  productions  of  the  British  press.- 
The  repression  of  such  a  system  of  piracy  in  America,  would  benefit  alike  the 
foreigner,  whose  copyright  is  thus  pilfered,  and  the  American  man  of  letters 
whose  talent  is  borne  down  by  so  disadvantageous  a  competition. 

The  publishers  of  the  Magazine  had  for  many  years  been  aware 
that  a  cheap  American  reprint  of  the  work  was  in  regular  circulation 
to  a  very  large  extent  and  they  were  naturally  desirous  to  put  an  end 
to  such  an  injustice.*  While  they  were  turning  their  attention  to 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  insert  here  a  copy  of  the  American  advertisement  of 
the  April  Number,  in  which  a  denunciation  of  American  piracy,  which  had  been 
inserted  in  an  article  on  the  "  Model  Republic,"  is  actually  put  forward  as  a  puff  of 
the  reprint. 
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"  When  these  malignant  pages  arrive  in  New  York,  every  inhabitant  of  that  good  city  will 
abuse  us  heartily,  except  our  publisher.  But  great  will  be  the  joy  of  that  furacious  indi- 
vidual, as  he  speculates  in  secret  on  the  increased  demand  of  his  agonized  public.  Immedi- 
ately he  will  put  forth  an  advertisement,  notifying  the  men  of  '  Gotham'  that  he  has  on  board 
a  fresh  sample  of  British  Insolence,  and  hinting  that,  although  he  knows  they  care  nothing 
about  such  things,  the  forthcoming  piracy  of  Maga  will  be  on  the  most  extensive  scale." 
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the  subject,  they  received  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  a  com- 
munication from  an  American  gentleman,  suggesting  as  an  effectual  means 
of  redress,  the  insertion  in  the  Magazine,  from  time  to  time,  of  an  article 
from  a  native  or  naturalised  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  should  establish 
a  copyright  in  his  own  person,  or  that  of  an  assignee,  and  thus  either 
protect  the  whole  work  or  compel  the  publishers  of  the  pirated  edition  to 
reprint  it  in  an  imperfect  form,  such  as  would  materially  check  their  suc- 
cess, and,  in  either  way,  break  up  the  system. 

The  tone  and  talent  of  this  communication  seemed  to  the  publishers  to 
recommend  their  correspondent  as  himself  well  qualified  to  lead  the  way  in 
this  most  righteous  enterprise,  and  the  result  was,  the  appearance  in  the 
October  number  of  the  article  "Maga  in  America,"  which  has  been  highly 
relished  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  this  article  a  proof  was  despatched 
to  Mr  Jay,  a  solicitor  of  eminence  in  New  York,  who,  with  the  utmost 
promptitude,  registered  the  copyright  in  his  own  name,  and,  presenting  him- 
self to  Messrs  Scott,  the  reprinters,  inquired  if  they  were  about  to  publish 
the  Magazine,  as  usual,  that  month,  as  he  thought  it  right  to  inform  them  that, 
by  so  doing,  they  would  be  placed  in  a  delicate  position.  On  hearing  an  ex- 
planation, Messrs  Scott  were  considerably  taken  aback,  and,  although 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the  game  was  up,  they  seemed  to  have 
a  painful  consciousness  that  such  was  the  case.  The  negotiation  termi- 
nated in  the  meantime,  in  their  agreeing,  after  various  letters,  and  not  a  little 
conversation,  to  pay  a  sum  as  copyright,  before  they  issued  the  October 
number,  and  a  like  amount  for  each  succeeding  number,  until  a  further 
arrangement  were  made.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  the  proprietors  to 
have  brought  the  reprinters  under  heavy  responsibilities,  by  giving  them  no 
hint  of  their  movements,  and  allowing  the  October  number  to  be  published 
as  usual,  when  Messrs  Scott  would  have  become  liable  to  a  severe  penalty 
for  every  copy  sold.  This  was  not  done,  as  no  blame  is  attached  personally 
to  Messrs  Scott,  who  have  merely  acted  under  a  bad  system,  in  which  any 
one  publisher  might  think  himself  free  to  seize  an  advantage  which  was  open 
to  all. 

This  movement  has  been  most  cordially  welcomed  by  the  American  press, 
and  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  pride  to  the  Messrs  Blackwood, 
if  the  step  they  have  taken  should  in  any  degree,  however  humble,  assist  in 
establishing  an  international  copyright,  which  alone  can  effectually  check  a 
system  of  reprinting  which  is  ruinous  to  American  authors,  and  only  very 
moderately  profitable  to  American  publishers,  who  are  compelled,  by  the  fear 
of  rival  reprints,  to  sell  at  a  price  which  leaves  a  narrow  margin  of  profit, 
even  with  no  expense  but  paper  and  print.  They  are  also  in  their  turn 
afflicted  with' a  host  of  smaller  weekly  pirates,  who  select  the  best,  or  at  least 
the  most  attractive  articles  from  all  the  periodicals,  and  serve  them  up  in  a 
cheap  form,  not  without  seasoning  sometimes  of  a  very  questionable  character 
both  in  taste  and  in  morals. 

The  more  operose  contemporaries  of  Maga  will  learn  with  some  surprise — 
whether  pleasant  or  painful,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  say — that  the 
buoyancy  of  her  contents  seems  to  be  used  to  float  off  a  few  hundred  copies  of 
their  ponderous  productions,  which  might  otherwise  be  stranded  without 
help  or  hope.  It  appears  that  subscribers  are  obtained  to  no  less  than  four 
quarterly  publications,  by  the  inducement  that,  on  such  condition,  they  will 
receive  Blackwood  at  two-thirds  of  the  price. 

Edinburgh,  January  1,  1848. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 


RUSSIA  is  the  most  extraordinary 
country  on  the  globe,  in  the  four  most 
important  particulars  of  empire, — 
its  history,  its  extent,  its  population, 
and  its  power. 

It  has  for  Europe  another  interest, 
— the  interest  of  alarm,  the  evidence  of 
an  ambition  which  has  existed  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  has 
never  paused;  an  increase  of  ter- 
ritory which  has  never  suffered  the 
slightest  casualty  of  fortune ;  the 
most  complete  security  against  the 
retaliation  of  European  war ;  and  a 
government  at  once  despotic  and 
popular  ;  exhibiting  the  most  bound- 
less authority  in  the  sovereign,  and 
the  most  boundless  submission  in  the 
people ;  a  mixture  of  habitual  obe- 
dience, and  divine  homage  :  the  reve- 
rence to  a  monarch,  with  almost  the 
prostration  to  a  divinity. 

Its  history  has  another  superb 
anomaly  :  Russia  gives  the  most  me- 
morable instance  in  human  annals,  of 
the  powers  which  lie  within  the  mind 
of  individual  man.  Peter  the  Great 
was  not  the  restorer,  or  the  reformer 
of  Russia ;  he  was  its  moral  creator. 
He  found  it,  not  as  Augustus  found 
Rome,  according  to  the  famous  adage, 
"  brick,  and  left  it  marble : "  he  found 
it  a  living  swamp,  and  left  it  covered 
with  the  fertility  of  laws,  energy,  and 
knowledge  :  he  found  it  Asiatic,  and 
left  it  European :  he  removed  it  as 
far  from  Scythia,  as  if  he  had  placed 


the  diameter  of  the  globe  between  : 
he  found  it  not  brick,  but  mire,  and 
he  transformed  a  region  of  huts  into 
the  magnificence  of  empire. 

Russia  first  appears  in  European 
history  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  Its  climate  and  its  soil 
had  till  then  retained  it  in  primitive 
barbarism.  The  sullenness  of  its 
winter  had  prevented  invasion  by 
civilised  nations,  and  the  nature  of 
its  soil,  one  immense  plain,  had  given 
full  scope  to  the  roving  habits  of  its 
half  famished  tribes.  The  great  inva- 
sions which  broke  down  the  Roman 
empire,  had  drained  away  the  popula- 
tion from  the  north,  and  left  nothing 
but  remnants  of  clans  behind.  Rus- 
sia had  no  Sea,  by  which  she  might 
send  her  bold  savages  to  plunder  or 
to  trade  with  Southern  and  Western 
Europe.  And,  while  the  man  of 
Scandinavia  was  subduing  kingdoms, 
or  carrying  back  spoil  to  his  northern 
crags  and  lakes,  the  Russian  remained, 
like  the  bears  of  his  forest,  in  his 
cavern  during  the  long  winter  of  his 
country ;  and  even  when  the  summer 
came,  was  still  but  a  melancholy 
savage,  living  like  the  bear  upon  the 
roots  and  fruits  of  his  ungenial  soil. 

It  was  to  one  of  those  Normans, 
who,  instead  of  steering  his  bark  to- 
wards the  opulence  of  the  south, 
turned  his  dreary  adventure  to  the 
north,  that  Russia  owed  her  first 
connexion  with  intelligent  mankind. 


Secret   History  of  the  Court  and  Government    of  Russia,  under  the   Emperors 
Alexander  and  Nicholas.    By  H.  SCHNITZLER.     Two  vols.     Bentley  :  London. 
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The  people  of  Novgorod,  a  people  of 
traders,  finding  themselves  over- 
powered by  their  barbarian  neigh- 
bours, solicited  the  aid  of  Ruric,  a 
Baltic  chieftain,  and,  of  course,  a 
pirate  and  a  robber.  The  name  of 
the  Norman  had  earned  old  renown 
in  the  north.  Ruric  came,  rescued 
the  city,  but  paid  himself  by  the 
seizure  of  the  surrounding  territoiy, 
and  founded  a  kingdom,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  descendants,  and 
which  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  the  subsequent  reign  we  see 
the  effect  of  the  northern  pupillage ; 
and  an  expedition,  in  the  style  of  the 
Baltic  exploits,  was  sent  to  plunder 
Constantinople.  This  expedition  con- 
sisted of  two  thousand  canoes,  with 
eighty  thousand  men  on  board.  The 
expedition  was  defeated,  for  the 
Greeks  had  not  yet  sunk  into  the 
degeneracy  of  later  times.  They 
fought  stoutly  for  their  capital,  and 
roasted  the  pirates  in  their  own 
canoes,  by  showers  of  the  famous 
"  Greek  fire." 

Those  invasions,  however,  were 
tempting  to  the  idleness  and  poverty, 
or  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  Russians;  and  Constantinople 
continued  to  be  the  great  object  of 
cupidity  and  assault,  for  three  hundred 
years.  But  the  city  of  Constantine 
was  destined  to  fall  to  a  mightier 
conqueror. 

Still,  the  northern  barbarian  had 
now  learned  the  road  to  Greece,  and 
the  intercourse  was  mutually  bene- 
ficial. Greece  found  daring  allies  in 
lier  old  plunderers,  and  in  the  eleventh 
century  she  gave  the  Grand-duke 
Vladimir  a  wife,  in  the  person  of  Anna, 
sister  of  the  emperor  Basil  II ;  a 
gift  made  more  important  by  its 
being  accompanied  by  his  conversion 
to  Christianity. 

A  settled  succession  is  the  great 
secret  of  royal  peace :  but  among 
those  bold  riders  of  the  desert,  no- 
thing was  ever  settled,  save  by  the 
sword ;  and  the  first  act  of  all  the  sons, 
on  the  decease  of  their  father,  was, 
to  slaughter  each  other ;  until  the  con- 
test was  settled  in  their  graves,  and 
the  last  survivor  quietly  ascended  the 
throne. 

But  war,  on  a  mightier  scale  than 
the  Russian  Steppes  had  ever  wit- 


nessed, was  now  rolling  over  Central 
Asia.  The  cavalry  of  Genghiz  Khan, 
which  came,  not  in  squadrons,  but  in 
nations,  and  charged,  not  like  troops, 
but  like  thunderclouds,  began  to 
pour  down  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Wolga.  Yet  the  conquest  of  Russia 
was  not  to  be  added  to  the  triumphs 
of  the  great  Tartar  chieftain ;  a 
mightier  conqueror  stopped  him  on 
his  way,  and  the  Tartar  died. 

His  son  Toushi,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  burst 
over  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  half 
a  million  of  horsemen.  The  Russian 
princes,  hastily  making  up  their  quar- 
rels, advanced  to  meet  the  invader ; 
but  their  army  was  instantly  trampled 
down,  and,  before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  all  the  provinces,  and  all  the 
cities  of  Russia,  were  the  prey  of  the 
men  of  the  wilderness.  Novgorod 
alone  escaped. 

The  history  of  this  great  city  would 
be  highly  interesting,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible now  to  recover  its  details.  It 
was  the  chief  depot  of  the  northern 
Asiatic  commerce  with  Europe;  it 
had  a  government,  laws,  and  privi- 
leges of  its  own,  with  which  it  suf- 
fered not  even  the  Khan  of  the  Tar- 
tars to  interfere.  Its  population 
amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand 
— then  nearly  equal  to  the  population 
of  a  kingdom.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  connected  itself  still  more 
effectively  with  European  commerce, 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  League;  and  the  wonder  and 
pride  of  the  Russians  were  expressed 
in  the  well-known  half-profane  pro- 
verb, "  Who  can  resist  GOD,  and  the 
great  Novgorod  ?". 

There  is  always  something  almost 
approaching  to  picturesque  grandeur 
in  the  triumphs  of  barbarism.  The 
Turk,  until  he  was  fool  enough  to 
throw  away  the  turban,  was  the  most 
showy  personage  in  the  world.  The 
Arabs,  under  Mahomet,  were  the 
most  stately  of  warriors,  and  the 
Spanish  Moors  threw  all  the  pomp, 
and  even  all  the  romance,  of  Europe 
into  the  shade.  Even  the  chiefs  of 
the  "  Golden  Horde  "  seemed  to  have 
had  as  picturesque  a  conception  of 
supremacy  as  the  Saracen.  Their  only 
city  was  a  vast  camp,  in  the  plains 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Wolga ; 
and  while  they  left  the  provinces  in 
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the  hands  of  the  native  princes,  and 
enjoyed  themselves  in  the  manlier 
sports  of  hunting  through  the  plains 
and  mountains,  they  commanded 
that  every  vassal  prince  should  attend 
at  the  imperial  tent  to  receive  per- 
mission to  reign,  or  perhaps  to  live ; 
and  that,  even  when  they  sent  their 
Tartar  collectors  to  receive  the  tri- 
bute, the  Russian  princes  should  lead 
the  Tartar's  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
give  him  a,  feed  of  oats  out  of  their 
cap  of  state! 

But  another  of  those  sweeping 
devastators,  one  of  those  gigantic 
executioners,  who  seem  to  have  been 
sent  from  time  to  time  to  punish  the 
horrible  profligacies  of  Asia,  now 
rose  upon  the  north.  Timour  Khan, 
the  Tamerlane  of  European  story,  the 
Invincible,  the  Lord  of  the  Tartar 
World,  rushed  with  his  countless 
troops  upon  the  sovereignties  of 
Western  Asia.  This  universal  con- 
queror crushed  the  Tartar  dynasty  of 
Russia,  and  then  burst  away,  like  an 
inundation,  to  overwhelm  other  lands. 
But  the  native  Russians  again  made 
head  against  their  Tartar  masters, 
and  a  century  and  a  half  of  sanguinary 
warfare  followed,  with  various  fortunes, 
and  without  any  other  result  than 
blood. 

Without  touching  on  topics  exclu- 
sively religious,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  high  interest  to  mark  the  ven- 
geances, furies,  and  massacres,  of 
heathenism,  in  every  age  of  the 
world.  Yet  while  we  believe,  and  have 
such  resistless  reason  to  believe,  in 
the  Providential  government,  „  what 
grounds  can  be  discovered  for  this 
sufferance  of  perpetual  horrors?  For 
this  we  have  one  solution,  and  but 
one :  stern  as  the  inflictions  are,  may 
they  not  be  in  mercy?  may  not  the 
struggles  of  barbarian  life  be  per- 
mitted, simply  to  retard  the  headlong 
course  of  barbarian  corruption  ?  may 
there  not  be  excesses  of  wickedness, 
extremes  of  national  vice,  an  accumu- 
lation of  offences  against  the  laws  of 
moral  nature,  (which  are  the  original 
laws  of  Heaven,)  actually  incom- 
patible with  the  Divine  mercy  ?  No- 
thing can  be  clearer  to  the  under- 
standing, than  that  there  are  limits 
which  the  Divine  Being  has  pre- 
scribed to  'his  endurance  of  the  guilt 
of  man,  and  prescribed  doubtless  for 


the  highest  objects  of  general  mercy ; 
as  there  are  offences  which,  by 
human  laws,  are  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  society. 

The  crimes  of  the  world  before  the 
flood  were  evidently  of  an  intense 
iniquity,  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  purification;  and  thus  it 
became  necessary  to  extinguish  a 
race,  whose  continued  existence  could 
only  have  corrupted  eveiy  future 
generation  of  mankind. 

War,  savage  feuds,  famines,  and 
pestilences,  may  have  been  only 
Divine  expedients  to  save  the  world 
from  another  accumulation  of  intoler- 
able iniquity,  by  depriving  nations  of 
the  power  of  utter  self-destruction, 
by  thinning  their  numbers,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  feel  the  miseries  of 
mutual  aggression,  and  even  by  re- 
ducing them  to  that  degree  of  poverty 
which  supplied  the  most  effective 
antidote  to  their  total  corruption. 

Still,  those  sufferings  were  punish- 
ments, but  punishments  fully  earned 
by  their  fierce  passions,  savage  pro- 
pensities, remorseless  cruelties,-  and 
general  disobedience  of  that  natural 
law  of  virtue,  which,  earlier  even  than 
Judaism  or  Christianity,  the  Eternal 
had  implanted  in  the  heart  of  his 
creatures. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Russia 
began  to  assume  a  form.  Ivan  III. 
broke  off  the  vassalage  of  Russia  to 
the  "  Golden  Horde."  He  had  mar- 
ried Sophia,  the  niece  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  to  which  we  may  attribute 
his  civilisation ;  and  he  received  the 
embassies  of  Germany,  Venice,  and 
Rome,  at  Moscow.  His  son,  Ivan 
IV.,  took  Novgorod,  which  he  ruined, 
and  continued  to  fight  the  Poles  and 
Tartars  until  he  died.  His  son  Ivan, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  crowned  by  the  title  of 
Czar,  formed  the  first  standing  army 
of  Russia,  named  the  Strelitzes,  and 
established  a  code  of  laws.  In  1598, 
by  the  death  of  the  Czar  Feodor 
without  children,  the  male  line  of 
Ruric,  which  had  held  the  throne  for 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  years, 
and  under  fifty-six  sovereigns,  be- 
came extinct. 

Another  dynasty  of  remarkable 
distinction  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Michael  Romanoff,  descended 
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from  the  line  of  Ruric  by  the  female 
side,  was  declared  Czar.  His  son 
Alexis  was  the  father  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who,  with  his  brother  Ivan, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  at  the 
decease  of  their  father,  but  both 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia.  But  the  Princess,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Alexis,  exhibit- 
ing an  intention  to  seize  the  crown 
for  herself,  a  revolution  took  place  in 
1689,  in  which  the  Princess  was 
sent  to  a  convent.  Ivan,  who  was 
imbecile  in  mind  and  body,  sur- 
rendered the  throne,  and  Peter  be- 
came sole  sovereign  of  Russia. 

The  accession  of  Peter  began  the 
last  and  greatest  period  of  Russian 
history.  Though  a  man  of  fierce 
passions  and  barbarian  habits,  he  had 
formed  a  high  conception  of  the  value 
of  European  arts,  chiefly  through  an 
intelligent  Genevese,  Lefort,  who  had 
been  his  tutor. 

The  first  object  of  the  young  em- 
peror was  to  form  an  army ;  his  next 
was  to  construct  a  fleet.  But  both 
operations  were  too  slow  for  his  rapi- 
dity of  conception ;  and,  in  1697,  he 
travelled  to  Holland  and  England  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  ship- 
building. He  was  forced  to  return 
to  Russia  after  an  absence  of  two 
years,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Strelitzes 
in  favour  of  the  Princess  Sophia.  The 
Strelitzes  were  disbanded  and  slaugh- 
tered, and  Peter  felt  himself  a 
monarch  for  the  first  time. 

The  cession  of  Azof  by  the  Turks, 
at  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  gave 
him  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  But 
the  Baltic  acted  on  him  like  a  spell ; 
and,  to  obtain  an  influence  on  its 
shores,  he  hazarded  the  ruin  of  his 
throne. 

Sweden,  governed  by  Charles  XII., 
was  then  the  first  military  power  of 
the  north.  The  fame  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  the  German  wars,  had 
given  the  Swedes  the  example  and 
the  renown  of  their  great  king ;  and 
Charles,  bold,  reckless,  and  half  lunatic, 
despising  the  feebleness  of  Russia, 
had  turned  his  arms  against  Denmark 
and  Poland.  But  the  junction  of 
Russia  with  the  "  Northern  League" 
only  gave  him  a  new  triumph.  He  fell 
upon  the  Russian  army,  and  broke  it 
up  on  the  memorable  field  of  Narva, 
in  1700. 


Peter  still  proceeded  with  his  ori- 
ginal vigour.  St  Petersburg  was 
founded  in  1703.  The  war  was  pro- 
secuted for  six  years,  until  the  Russian 
troops  obtained  a  degree  of  discipline 
which  enabled  them  to  meet  the  Swedes 
on  equal  terms.  In  1708,  Charles 
was  defeated  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Pultowa.  His  army  was  utterly 
ruined,  and  himself  forced  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Turkey.  Peter  was  now  at 
the  head  of  northern  power.  Fre- 
deric Augustus  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  by  the  arms  of 
Russia,  and  from  this  period  Poland 
was  under  Russian  influence. 

Peter  now  took  the  title  of  "  Em- 
peror and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias."  In  1716  he  again  travelled 
in  Europe.  In  1723  he  obtained  the 
provinces  on  the  Caspian,  by  an 
attack  on  Persia.  But  his  vigorous, 
ambitious,  and  singularly  successful 
career  was  now  come  to  a  close.  The 
death  of  a  Russian  prince  is  seldom 
attributed  to  the  course  of  nature; 
and  Peter  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
a  time  when  the  bodily  powers  are  still 
undecayed,  and  the  mental  are  in  the 
highest  degree  of  activity.  The  day, 
still  recorded  by  the  Russians  with 
the  interest  due  to  his  extraordinary 
career,  was  the  28th  of  January  1725. 
In  thirty-six  years  he  had  raised  Russia 
from  obscurity  to  a  rank  with  the 
oldest  powers  of  Europe. 

We  hasten  to  the  close  of  this  sketch, 
and  pass  by  the  complicated  succes- 
sions from  the  death  of  Peter  to  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine. 

The  Russian  army  had  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Germany,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  with  Maria  The- 
resa; and  their  bravery  in  the  "  Seven 
Years'  War,"  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  established -their  distinction 
for  soldiership. 

Peter  III.  withdrew  from  the  Aus- 
trian alliance,  and  concluded  peace 
with  Prussia.  But  his  reign  was  not 
destined  to  be  long.  At  once  weak 
in  intellect,  and  profligate  in  habits, 
he  offended  and  alarmed  his  empress, 
by  personal  neglect,  and  by  threats  of 
sending  her  to  a  convent.  Catherine, 
a  German,  and  not  accustomed  to 
the  submissiveness  of  Russian  wives, 
formed  a  party  against  him.  The 
people  were  on  her  side;  and,  what 
was  of  more  importance,  the  Guards 
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declared  for  her.  An  insurrection 
took  place;  the  foolish  Czar,  after 
a  six  months'  reign,  was  dethroned 
July  1762,  was  sent  to  a  prison, 
and  within  a  week  was  no  more.  The 
Russians  assigned  his  death  to  poison, 
to  strangulation,  or  to  some  other 
species  of  atrocity.  Europe  talked 
for  a  while  of  the  u  Russian  Tragedy ! " 
but  the  emperor  left  no  regrets  behind 
him;  and  "  Catherina,  Princess  of 
Anhalt  Zerbst,"  handsome,  young, 
accomplished,  and  splendid,  ascended 
a  throne  of  which  her  subjects  were 
proud;  which  collected  round  it  the 
elite  of  Germany,  its  philosophers 
and  soldiers ;  which  the  empress  con- 
nected with  the  beaux  esprits  of  France, 
and  the  orators  and  statesmen  of 
England ;  and  which,  during  her  long, 
prosperous,  and  ambitious  reign,  united 
the  pomp  of  Asia  with  the  brilliancy 
and  power  of  Europe.  The  shroud  of 
the  Czar  was  speedily  forgotten,  in  the 
embroidered  robe ;  which  Catherine 
threw  over  the  empire. 

But  the  greatest  crime  of  European 
annals  was  committed  in  this  bold 
and  triumphant  reign.  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  tempted  by  the  helpless- 
ness of  Poland,  formed  a  league  to 
seize  upon  portions  of  its  territory ;  and 
the  partition  of  1772  took  place,  to 
the  utter  astonishment  of  Europe,  but 
with  scarcely  a  remonstrance  from  its 
leading  powers. 

Poland  had  so  long  been  contented 
to  receive  its  sovereign  from  Russia, 
its  religious  disputes  had  so  utterly 
weakened  the  people,  its  nobility  were 
so  profligate,  and  its  peasantry  were 
so  poor,  that  it  had  lost  all  the  sinews 
of  national  defence.  It  therefore  fell 
an  easy  prey  ;  and  only  waited,  like  a 
slave  in  the  market,  till  the  bargain  for 
its  sale  was  complete. 

In  1793,  a  second  partition  was 
effected.  In  the  next  year,  the 
Polish  troops  took  up  arms  under  the 
celebrated  Kosciusko;  but  the  Rus- 
sians advanced  on  Warsaw  with  a 
force  which  defied  all  resistance. 
Warsaw  was  stormed,  twenty  thousand 

fallant  men  were  slain  in  its  defence, 
uwarroff  was  master  of  the  unfortu- 
nate capital ;  and,  in  1795,  the  third 
and  last  partition  extinguished  the 
kingdom. 

Having  performed  this  terrible  ex- 
ploit, which  was  to  be  as  terribly 


avenged,  the  career  of  Catherine  was 
closed.  She  died  suddenly  in  1796. 

Paul,  her  son,  ascended  the  throne, 
which  he  held  for  five  years  ;  a  mix- 
ture of  the  imbecility  of  his  father, 
and  the  daring  spirit  of  his  mother. 
Zealous  for  the  honour  of  Russia,  yet 
capricious  as  the  winds,  he  first 
made  war  upon  the  French  Republic, 
and  then  formed  a  naval  league  to 
destroy  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
England.  This  measure  was  his 
ruin ;  England  was  the  old  ally  of 
Russia, — France  was  the  new  enemy. 
The  nation  hated  the  arrogance  and 
the  atheism  of  France,  and  resolved 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar.  In 
Russia  the  monarch  is  so  far  removed 
from  his  people,  that  he  has  no  refuge 
among  them  in  case  of  disaster. 
Paul  was  believed  to  be  mad,  and 
madness,  on  a  despotic  throne,  justly 
startles  a  nation.  A  band  of  conspira- 
tors broke  into  his  palace  at  midnight, 
strangled  the  master  of  fifty  millions 
of  men,  and  the  nation,  at  morning, 
was  in  a  tumult  of  joy. 

His  son,  Alexander,  ascended  the 
throne  amid  universal  acclamation. 
His  first  act  was  peace  with  England. 
In  1805,  his  troops  joined  the  Austrian 
army,  and  bore  their  share  in  the 
-sufferings  of  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz . 
The  French  invasion  of  Poland,  in  two 
years  after,  the  desperate  drawn  battle 
of  Eylau,  and  the  disaster  of  Friedland, 
led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Alexander 
then  joined  the  Continental  system  of 
Napoleon;  but  this  system  was  soon 
found  to  be  so  ruinous  to  Russian 
commerce,  as  to  be  intolerable.  Na- 
poleon, already  marked  for  downfal, 
was  rejoiced  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Russian  reluctance,  and  instantly 
marched  across  the  Polish  frontier,  at 
the  head  of  a  French  and  allied  army 
amounting  to  the  astonishing  number 
of  five  hundred  thousand  men. 

Infatuation  was  now  visible  in 
every  step  of  his  career.  Instead  of 
organising  Poland  into  a  kingdom, 
which  would  have  been  a  place  of  re- 
treat in  case  of  disaster;  and,  whether 
in  disaster  or  victoiy,  would  have  been 
a  vast  national  fortification  against  the 
advance  of  Russia,  he  left  it  behind 
him ;  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
return  of  spring,  commenced  his  cam- 
paign on  the  verge  of  winter,  in  the 
land  of  winter  itself,  and  madly  ran 
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all  the  hazards  of  invading  a  bound- 
less empire  of  which  he  knew  nothing', 
of  which  the  people  were  brave, 
united,  and  attached  to  their  sovereign ; 
and  of  which,  if  the  armies  had  fled 
like  deer,  the  elements  would  have 
fought  the  battle. 

Napoleon  was  now  infatuated  in  all 
things,  infatuated  in  his  diplomacy  at 
Moscow,  and  infatuated  in  the  rash- 
ness, the  hurry,  and  the  confusion  of 
his  retreat.  His  army  perished  by 
brigades  and  divisions.  On  the  return- 
ing spring,  three  hundred  thousand 
men  were  found  buried  in  the  snow ; 
all  his  spoil  was  lost,  his  veteran 
troops  were  utterly  destroyed,  his 
fame  was  tarnished,  and  his  throne 
was  shaken. 

He  was  followed  into  France  by 
the  troops  of  Russia  and  Germany. 
In  1814,  the  British  army  under 
Wellington  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  liberated  the  southern  provinces 
of  France.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian  ar- 
mies inarched  to  Paris,  captured  the 
capital,  and  expelled  Napoleon.  The 
battle  of  Waterloo,  in  the  year  after, 
destroyed  the  remnant  of  his  legions 
in  the  field,  threw  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  government,  and  exiled 
him  to  St  Helena,  where  he  remained 
a  British  prisoner  until  he  died. 

Alexander  died  in  1825,  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight,  and,  leaving  no  sons, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicholas, 
the  third  son  of  Paul — Constautme 
having  resigned  his  claims  to  the 
throne.  We  pass  over,  for  the  moment, 
the  various  events  of  the  present  im- 
perial reign.  Its  policy  has  been  con- 
stantly turned  to  the  acquisition  of 
territory ;  and  that  policy  has  been 
always  successful.  The  two  great 
objects  of  all  Russian  cabinets,  since 
the  days  of  Constantine,  have  been  the 
possession  of  Turkey  and  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Either  would 
inevitably  produce  a  universal  war ; 
and  while  we  deprecate  so  tremen- 
dous a  calamity  to  the  world,  and  rely 
on  the  rational  and  honourable  quali- 
ties of  the  Emperor,  to  rescue  both 
Russia  and  Europe  from  so  desperate 
a  struggle,  we  feel  that  it  is  only  wise 
to  be  prepared  for  all  the  contingen- 
cies that  may  result  from  the  greatest 
mass  of  power  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  moved  by  a  despotic  will, 
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and  that  will  itself  subject  to  the  com- 
mon caprices  of  the  mind  of  man. 

The  volumes  to  which  we  shall  now 
occasionally  refer,  are  written  by  an 
intelligent  observer,  who  began  his 
study  of  Russia  by  an  office  under 
her  government,  and  who  has,  since 
that  period,  been  occupied  in  acquiring 
additional  knowledge  of  her  habits, 
finances,  population,  and  general 
system  of  administration.  A  French- 
man by  birth,  but  a  German  by  de- 
scent, he  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
unites  the  descriptive  dexterity  of  the 
one  with  the  grave  exactness  of  the 
other.  His  subject  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  European  politicians,  and 
he  seems  capable  of  giving  them  the 
material  of  sound  conclusions. 

The  author  commences  with  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  and  gives  a  just 
panegyric  to  the  kindliness  of  his  dis- 
position, the  moderation  of  his  temper, 
and  his  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  his  people.  Nothing  but 
this  disposition  could  have  saved  him 
from  all  the  vices  of  ambition,  pro- 
fligacy, and  irreligion;  for  his  tutor 
was  La  Harpe,  one  of  the  savans  of 
the  Swiss  school,  a  man  of  accom- 
plishment and  talent,  but  a  scoffer. 
But  the  English  reader  should  be 
reminded,  that  when  men  of  this  rank 
of  ability  are  pronounced  hostile  to 
religion,  their  hostility  was  not  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  but  to  the 
religion  of  France ;  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  national  worship,  to  the 
burlesque  miracles  wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  and  to  that 
whole  system  of  human  inventions 
and  monkish  follies,  which  was  as 
much  disbelieved  in  France  as  it  was 
disdained  in  England. 

In  fact,  the  religion  of  the  gospel 
had  never  come  into  their  thoughts  ; 
and  when  they  talked  of  revelation, 
they  thought  only  of  the  breviary. 
The  Empress  Catherine,  finding  no 
literature  in  Russia,  afraid,  or  ashamed 
of  being  known  as  a  German,  and 
extravagantly  fond  of  fame,  attached 
herself  to  the  showy  pamphleteers  of 
France,  and  courted  every  gale  of 
French  adulation  in  return.  She  even 
corresponded  personally  with  some  of 
the  French  litterateurs,  and  was 
French  in  every  thing  except  living 
in  St  Petersburg,  and  wearing  the 
Russian  diadem.  She  was  even  so 
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much  the  slave  of  fashion  as  to 
adopt,  or  pretend  to  adopt,  the  fanta- 
sies in  government  which  the  French 
were  now  beginning  to  mingle  with 
their  fantasies  in  religion. 

She  wrote  thus  to  Zimmerman,  the 
author  of  the  dreamy  and  dreary 
work  on  "Solitude,"  "  I  have  been 
attached  to  philosophy,  because  my 
soul  has  always  been  singularly 
republican.  I  confess  that  this  ten- 
dency stands  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  unlimited  power  of  my  place." 

If  the  quiet  times  of  Europe  had 
continued,  and  France  had  exhibited 
the  undisturbed  pomps  of  her  ancient 
court,  Alexander  would  probably 
have  been  a  Frenchman  &u&pMosophe 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva ;  but  stirring 
times  were  to  give  him  more  rational 
ideas,  and  the  necessities  of  Russia 
reclaimed  him  from  the  absurdities  of 
his  education. 

La  Harpe  himself  was  a  man  of 
some  distinction — a  Swiss,  though 
thoroughly  French  and  revolutionary. 
After  leaving  Russia,  he  became 
prominent,  even  in  France,  as  an 
abettor  of  republican  principles,  and 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Swiss 
Directory.  La  Harpe  survived  the 
Revolution,  the  Empire,  and  the 
Bourbons,  and  died  in  1838. 

The  commencement  of  Alexander's 
reign  was  singularly  popular,  for  it 
began  with  treaties  on  every  side. 
Paul,  who  had  sent  a  challenge  to  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  fight  him 
in  person,  had  alarmed  his  people 
with  the  prospect  of  a  universal  war. 
Alexander  was  the  universal  pacifi- 
cator ;  he  made  peace  with  England, 
peace  with  France,  and  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Sweden.  He  now  seemed 
resolved  to  avoid  all  foreign  wars,  to 
keep  clear  of  European  politics,  and 
to  devote  all  his  thoughts  to  the 
improvement  of  his  empire.  Com- 
mencing this  rational  and  meritorious 
task  with  zeal,  he  narrowed  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  and  enlarged  the 
importation  of  foreign  works.  He 
broke  up  the  system  of  espionage — 
formed  a  Council  of  State — reduced 
the  taxes — abolished  the  punishment 
by  torture — refused  to  make  grants 
of  peasants— constituted  the  Senate 
into  a  high  court  of  justice  divided 
into  departments,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  slowness  of  law  proceedings — 


established  universities  and  schools  — 
allowed  every  subject  to  choose  his 
own  profession  ;  and,  as  the  most 
important  and  characteristic  of  all  his 
reforms,  allowed  his  nobility  to  sell 
portions  of  land  to  their  serfs,  with 
the  right  of  personal  freedom:  by 
this  last  act  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  new  and  free  race  of  proprietors  in 
Russia. 

The  abolition  of  serfdom  was  a 
great  experiment,  whose  merits  the 
serfs  themselves  scarcely  appreciated, 
but  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
any  elevation  of  the  national  charac- 
ter. It  has  been  always  opposed  by 
the  nobles,  who  regard  it  as  the 
actual  plunder  of  their  inheritance ; 
but  Alexander  honourably  exhibit- 
ed his  more  humane  and  rational 
views  on  the  subject,  whenever  the 
question  came  within  his  decision. 

A  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank 
had  requested  an  estate  "  with  its 
serfs,"  as  an  imperial  mark  of  favour. 
Alexander  wrote  to  him  in  this  style : 
"The  peasants  of  Russia  are  for  the 
most  part  slaves.  I  need  not  expatiate 
on  the  degradation,  or  on  the  misfor- 
tune of  such  a  condition.  Accordingly, 
I  have  made  a  vow  not  to  increase 
the  number ;  and  to  this  end  I  have 
laid  down  the  principle  not  to  give 
away  peasants  as  property." 

The  Emperor  sometimes  did  striking 
things  in  his  private  capacity.  A 
princess  of  the  first  rank  applied  to 
him  to  protect  her  husband  from  his 
creditors,  intimating  that  "the  empe- 
ror was  above  the  law." 

Alexander  answered,  "I  do  not 
wish,  madam,  to  put  myself  above  the 
law,  even  if  I  could,  for  in  all  the 
world  I  do  not  recognise  any  autho  - 
rity  but  that  which  comes  from  the 
law.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  more 
than  any  one  else  the  obligation  of 
watching  over  its  observance,  and  even 
in  cases  where  others  may  be  indul- 
gent, /  can  only  be  just." 

The  French  war  checked  all  those 
projects  of  improvement;  and  the 
march  of  his  troops  to  the  aid  of  Aus- 
tria in  1805,  commenced  a  series  of 
hostilities,  which,  for  seven  years,  oc- 
cupied the  resources  of  the  empire, 
and  had  nearly  subverted  his  throne. 
But  he  behaved  bravely  throughout 
the  contest.  When  Austria  was  beaten 
and  signed  a  treaty,  Alexander  refused 
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to  join  in  the  negotiation.  When 
Prussia,  under  the  influence  of  coun- 
sels at  once  rash  and  negligent — too 
slow  to  aid  Austria,  and  too  feeble  to 
encounter  France — was  preparing  to 
resist  Napoleon  in  1805,  Alexander, 
Frederic  William,  and  his  queen 
Louisa,  made  a  visit  by  torch-light  to 
the  tomb  of  Frederic  the  Great  in 
Potsdam ;  and  there,  on  their  knees, 
the  two  monarchs  joined  their  hands 
over  the  tomb,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  stand  by  each  other  to  the  last. 

When  Prussia  was  defeated,  Alex- 
ander still  fought  two  desperate  bat- 
tles ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  advance 
of  the  French  made  him  dread  the 
rising  of  Poland  in  his  rear,  that  he 
made  peace  in  1802. 

At  this  peace,  he  was  charged  with 
bartering  his  principles  for  the  exten- 
sion of  his  dominions  by  the  seizure 
of  Turkey,  and  even  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  dividing  the  world  with 
Napoleon.  But  these  charges  were 
never  proved. 

We,  too,  have  our  theoiy,  and  it 
is,  that  the  fear  of  seeing  Poland  in 
insurrection  alone  compelled  Alex- 
ander to  submit  to  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit? but  that  he  felt  all  the  insolence  of 
the  French  Emperor,  in  demanding 
the  closing  of  the  Russian  ports 
against  England ;  and  felt  the  treaty 
as  a  chain,  which  he  was  determined 
to  break  on  the  first  provocation. 
We  think  it  probable  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  "  secret  articles"  of  that 
treaty  was  conveyed  from  the  Russian 
Court  to  England  ;  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  know  from  what  direct 
hand  it  came,  we  believe  that  the 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  which 
was  the  immediate  result  of  that 
knowledge,  was  as  gratifying  to 
Alexander  as  it  was  to  the  English 
cabinet,  notwithstanding  the  diplo- 
matic wrath  which  it  pleased  him  to 
affect  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

But  other  times  were  ripening.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  the 
Spanish  war  was  the  true  origin  of 
Napoleon's  ruin.  He  perished  by  his 
own  perfidy.  The  resistance  of  Spain 
awoke  the  resistance  of  Europe.  All 
Germany,  impoverished  by  French 
plunder,  and  indignant  at  French 
insults,  longed  to  rise  in  arms.  The 
Russians  then  boldly  demanded  the 
emancipation  of  their  commerce,  and 


issued  a  relaxed  tariff  in  1811. 
British  vessels  then  began  to  crowd 
the  Russian  ports.  Napoleon  was 
indignant  and  threatened.  Alex- 
ander was  offended,  and  remonstra- 
ted. The  French  Emperor  instantly 
launched  one  of  his  fiery  proclama- 
tions ;  declared  that  the  House  of 
Romanoff  was  undone ;  and,  on  the 
24th  of  June  1812,  threw  his  mighty 
army  across  the  Niemen. 

We  pass  over  the  events  of  that 
memorable  war  as  universally  known ; 
but  justice  is  not  done  to  the  Rus- 
sian emperor,  unless  we  recollect 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  liberation 
of  Europe  was  due  to  his  magnani- 
mity. To  refuse  obedience  to  the 
commercial  tyranny  of  Napoleon, 
where  it  menaced  the  ruin  of  his 
people,  was  an  act  of  personal  mag- 
nanimity, for  it  inevitably  exposed 
his  throne  and  life  to  the  hazards  of 
war  with  a  universal  conqueror. 
On  the  declaration  of  war,  he  deter- 
mined to  join  his  armies  in  the  field, 
another  act  of  magnanimity,  which 
was  prevented  only  by  the  remon- 
strance of  his  generals,  who  repre- 
sented to  him  the  obstacles  which 
must  be  produced  by  the  presence  of 
the  emperor.  But,  when  the  inva- 
sion of  France  was  resolved  on,  and 
negotiations  might  require  his  pre- 
sence, he  was  instantly  in  the  campT 
and  was  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  final  success  of  the  campaign. 
He  threw  vigour  into  the  councils  of 
the  Austrian  generalissimo,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  British  ambassador, 
actually  urged  and  effected  the 
"  March  to  Paris." 

In  Paris,  however,  his  magnani- 
mity was  unfortunate,  his  generosity 
was  misplaced,  his  chivalric  feelings 
had  to  deal  with  craft,  and  his  reli- 
ance on  the  pledges  of  Napoleon 
ultimately  cost  Europe  one  of  the 
bloodiest  of  its  campaigns.  A  wiser 
policy  would  have  given  Napoleon 
over  to  the  dungeon,  or  sent  him 
before  a  military  tribunal,  as  he  had 
sent  the  unfortunate  Due  d'Enghien, 
with  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
reason  or  the  necessity,  and  the  peace 
of  the  Continent  would  thus  have  been 
secured  at  once.  But  a  more  theatric 
policy  prevailed.  The  promises  of  a 
man  who  had  never  kept  a  promise 
were  taken ;  the  stimulant  of  an 
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imperial  title  was  kept  up,  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  stripped  of  all 
honours ;  an  independent  revenue 
was  issued  to  him,  which  was  sure  to 
be  expended  in  bribing  the  officials 
and  soldiery  of  France ;  and,  by  the 
last  folly  of  a  series  of  generous 
absurdities,  Napoleon  was  placed  in 
the  very  spot  which  he  himself  would 
have  chosen,  and  probably  did  choose, 
for  the  centre  of  a  correspondence 
between  the  corruption  of  Italy  and 
the  corruption  of  France. 

The  result  was  predicted  by  every 
politician  of  Europe,  except  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  Tuileries.  France  was 
speedily  prepared  for  revolt ;  the 
army  had  their  tricoloured  cockades . 
in  their  knapsacks.  The  Bourbons, 
who  thought  that  the  world  was  to 
be  governed  by  going  to  mass,  were 
forced  to  flee  at  midnight.  Napoleon 
drove  into  the  capital,  with  all  the 
traitors  of  the  army  and  the  councils 
clinging  to  his  wheels,  cost  France 
another  "March  to  Paris,"  the  loss 
of  another  veteran  army,  and  him- 
self another  exile,  where  he  was  sent 
to  linger  out  his  few  wretched  and 
humiliated  years  in  the  African 
Ocean. 

The  Holy  Alliance  was  the  first 
conception  of  Alexander  on  the  return 
of  peace.1  It  died  too  suddenly  to 
exhibit  either  its  good  or  its  evil.  It 
has  been  calumniated,  because  it  has 
been  misunderstood.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  noble  conception. 
France,  which  laughs  at  every  thing, 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  ruling  Europe 
on  principles  of  honour.  Germany, 
which  is  always  wrapped  in  a  republi- 
can doze,  reprobated  a  project  which 
seemed  to  secure  the  safety  of  thrones 
by  establishing  honour  as  a  principle. 
And  England,  then  governed  by  a 
cabinet  doubtful  of  public  feeling, 
and  not  less  doubtful  of  foreign  integ- 
rity, shrank  from  all  junction  with 
projects  which  she  could  not  control, 
and  with  governments  in  which  she 
would  not  confide.  Thus  the  Holy 
Alliance  perished.  Still,  the  concep- 
tion was  noble.  Its  only  fault  was, 
that  it  was  applied  to  men  before 
men  had  become  angels. 

The  author  of  the  volumes  now  be- 
fore us  is  evidently  a  republican  one — 
of  the  "  Movement" — one  of  that  class 
who  would  first  stimulate  mankind  into 
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restlessness,  and  then  pronounce  the 
restlessness  to  be  a  law  of  nature. 
Metternich  is  of  course  his  bug- 
bear, and  the  policy  of  Austria  is  to 
him  the  policy  of  the  u  kingdom  of 
darkness."  But,  if  there  is  no  wiser 
maxim  than  "to  judge  of  the  tree 
by  its  fruits,"  how  much  wiser  has 
that  great  statesman  been  than  all 
the  bustling  innovators  of  his  day, 
and  how  much  more  substantial  is 
that  policy  by  which  he  has  kept  the 
Austrian  empire  in  happy  and  grate- 
ful tranquillity,  while  the  Continent 
has  been  convulsed  around  him  ! 

No  man  knows  better  than  Prince 
Metternich,  the  shallowness,  and  even 
the  shabbiness,  of  the  partisans  of 
overthrow,  their  utter  incapacity  for 
rational  freedom,  the  utter  perfidy  of 
their  intentions,  and  the  selfish  vil- 
lany  of  their  objects.  He  knows,  as 
every  man  of  sense  knows,  that  those 
Solons  and  Catos  of  revolution  are 
composed  of  lawyers  without  practice, 
traders  without  business,  ruined 
gamblers,  and  the  whole  swarm  of 
characterless  and  contemptible  idlers, 
Who  infest  all  the  cities  of  Europe. 
He  knows  from  full  experience  that 
the  object  of  such  men  is,  not  to  pro- 
cure rights  for  the  people,  but  to  com- 
pel governments  to  buy  their  silence ; 
that  their  only  idea  of  liberty,  is 
liberty  of  pillage  ;  and  that,  with 
them,  revolution  is  only  an  expedient 
for  rapine  and  a  license  for  revenge. 
Therefore  he  puts  them  down  ;  he 
stifles  their  declamation  by  the 
scourge,  he  curbs  their  theories  by  the 
dungeon,  he  cools  their  political  fever 
\)y  banishing  them  from  the  land ; 
and  thus  governing  Austria  for  nearly 
the  last  forty  years,  he  has  kept  it 
free  from  popular  violence,  from 
republican  ferocity,  from  revolutionary 
bloodshed,  and  from  the  infinite 
wretchedness,  poverty,  and  shame, 
which  smites  a  people  exposed  to  the 
swindling  of  political  impostors. 

Thus,  Austria  is  peaceful  and  power- 
ful, while  Spain  is  shattered  by  con- 
spiracy ;  while  Portugal  lives,  pro- 
tected from  herself  only  under  the 
guns  of  the  British  fleet ;  while  Italy 
is  committing  its  feeble  mischiefs,  and 
frightening  its  opera-hunting  poten- 
tates out  of  their  senses  ;  while  every 
petty  province  of  Germany  has  its 
beer-drinking  conspirators ;  and  while 
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the  French  king  guards  himself  by 
bastions  and  batteries,  and  cannot 
take  an  evening's  drive  without  fear 
of  the  blunderbuss,  or  lay  his  head  on 
his  pillow  without  the  chance  of  being- 
wakened  by  the  roar  of  insurrection. 
These  are  the  "  fruits  of  the  tree  ;" 
but  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  the 
same  sagacity  and  vigour,  the  same 
determination  of  character,  and  the 
same  perseverance  in  principle,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  every  cabinet  of 
Europe.  We  should  then  hear  no 
more  of  revolutions. 

The  life  of  the  Russian  emperor 
was  a  cloudy  one.  The  external  splen- 
dour of  royalty  naturally  captivates 
the  eye,  but  the  realities  of  the  dia- 
dem are  often  melancholy.  It  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
loftier  preparative  for  human  happi- 
ness than  that  which  surrounds  the 
throne  of  the  Russias.  Alexander 
married  early.  A  princess  of  Baden 
was  chosenfor  him,  by  the  irresistible 
will  of  Catherine,  at  a  period  when  he 
himself  was  incapable  of  forming  any 
choice.  He  was  married  at  sixteen, 
his  wife  being  one  year  younger.  He 
never  had  a  son,  Jbut  he  had  two 
daughters,  who  died.  And  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  campaign  of  Moscow, 
which  must  have  been  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  any  man  in  Russia,  were 
naturally  felt  by  the  emperor  in  pro- 
portion to  the  immense  stake  which 
he  had  in  the  safety  of  the  country. 

For  some  years  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  Alexander  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  anxious  nego- 
tiations in  Germany,  and  subsequently, 
he  was  still  more  deeply  agitated  by 
the  failing  constitution  of  the  empress. 
The  physicians  had  declared  that  her 
case  was  hopeless  if  she  remained  in 
Russia,  and  advised  her  return  to  her 
native  air.  But  she,  in  the  spirit  of 
romance,  replied,  that  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  must  not  die 
"but  within  his  dominions.  The 
Crimea  was  then  proposed,  as  the 
most  genial  climate.  But  the  empe- 
ror decided  on  Taganrog,  a  small 
town  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  but  at  the 
tremendous  distance  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  miles  from  St  Petersburg. 

The  present  empress  has  been  wiser, 
for,  abandoning  the  romance,  she  spent 
her  winter  in  X aples,  where  she  seems 
to  have  recovered  her  health.  The 


climate  of  Taganrog,  though  so  far  to 
the  south,  is  unfavourable,  and  in 
winter  it  is  exposed  to  the  terrible 
winds  which  sweep  across  the  desert, 
unobstructed  from  the  pole.  But 
Alexander  determined  to  attend  to  her 
health  there  himself,  and  preceded  her 
by  some  days  to  make  preparations. 
A  strange  and  singularly  depressing 
ceremony  preceded  his  departure. 
For  some  years  he  had  been  liable  to 
melancholy  impressions  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  The  Greek  church,  which 
differs  little  from  the  Romish,  except 
in  refusing  allegiance  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  abounds  informalities,  some 
stately,  and  some  severe.  Alexander, 
educated  under  the  Swiss,  who  could 
not  have  taught  him  more  of  Christi- 
anity than  was  known  by  a  French 
philosophe^  and  having  only  the  dan- 
gerous morals  of  the  Russian  court 
for  his  practical  guide,  suffered  him- 
self, when  in  Paris,  to  listen  to  the 
mystical  absurdities  of  the  well-known 
Madame  de  Krudener,  and  from  that 
time  became  a  mystic.  He  had  the 
distorted  dreams  and  the  heavy  reve- 
ries, and  talked  the  unintelligible 
theories  which  the  Germans  talk  by 
the  fumes  of  their  meerschaums,  and 
propagate  by  the  vapours  of  their 
swamps.  He  lost  his  activity  of  mind  ; 
and  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
he  would  probably  have  finished  his 
career  in  a  cell,  and  died,  like  Charles 
V.,  an  idiot,  in  the  "  odour  of  sanc- 
tity." 

The  preparation  for  his  journey 
had  the  colouring  of  that  superstition 
which  already  began  to  cloud  his 
mind. 

It  was  his  custom,  in  his  journeys 
from  St  Petersburg,  to  start  from  the 
cathedral  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Kasan." 
But  on  this  occasion,  he  gave  notice 
to  the  Greek  bishop,  that  ^he  should 
require  him  to  chant  a  service  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Alexander  Newski,  in  the 
full  assembly  of  ecclesiastics,  at  which 
he  would  be  present. 

On  this  occasion  every  thing  took 
an  ominous  shape,  in  the  opinion  Of 
the  people.  They  said  that  the  ser- 
vice chanted  was  the  service  for  the 
dead,  though  the  official  report  stated 
that  it  was  the  Te  Deum.  The  mo- 
nastery of  St  Alexander  Newski  is 
surrounded  bv  the  chief  cemetery  of 
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St  Petersburg,  where  various  mem- 
bers of  the  reigning  family,  who  had 
not  worn  the  crown,  were  interred, 
and  among  them  the  two  infant 
daughters  of  the  emperor.  The  popu- 
lar report  was,  that  the  ecclesiastics 
wore  mourning  robes  ;  but  this  is  con- 
tradicted, whether  truly  or  not,  by  the 
official  report,  which  states  that  they 
wore  vestures  of  crimson  worked  with 
gold. 

Just  at  dawn  the  emperor  came 
alone  in  his  caleche,  not  even  attended 
by  a  servant.  The  outer  gates  were 
then  carefully  reclosed,  the  mass  was 
said,  the  old  prelate  gave  him  a  cru- 
cifi^  to  accompany  him  on  his  jour- 
ney, the  priests  once  more  chanted 
their  anthem,  they  then  conducted 
him  to  the  gate,  and  the  ceremonial 
closed. 

But  the  more  curious  feature  of  the 
scene  was  to  follow. 

Seraphim,  the  old  prelate,  invited 
the  emperor  to  his  cell,  where,  when 
they  were  alone,  he  said,  "  I  know 
your  Majesty  feels  a  particular  inter- 
est in  the  ScJiimnik."  (These  are 
monks  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the 
convents  in  the  deepest  solitude,  fol- 
lowing strictly  all  the  austerities  pre- 
scribed to  their  order,  and  are  vene- 
rated as  saints.)  "  We  for  some  time 
have  had  a  Schimnik  within  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  Lavra.  Would  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  your  majesty  that  he 
should  be  summoned  ?" — "  Be  it  so," 
was  the  reply,  and  a  venerable  man, 
with  an  emaciated  face  and  figure, 
entered.  Alexander  received  his 
blessing,  and  the  monk  asked  him 
to  visit  his  cell.  Black  cloth  covered 
the  floor,  the  walls  were  painted 
black,  a  colossal  crucifix  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  cell. 
Benches  painted  black  were  ranged 
.around,  and  the  only  light  was  given 
by  the  glimmer  of  a  lamp,  which 
burned  night  and  day  before  the 
pictures  of  saints!  When  the  em- 
peror entered,  the  monk  prostrated 
himself  before  the  crucifix,  and  said, 
4 'Let  us  pray."  The  three  then 
knelt  and  engaged  in  silent  prayer. 
The  emperor  whispered  to  the  bishop, 
"Is  this  his  only  cell?  where  is  his 
bed  ?  "  The  answer  was,  "  He  sleeps 
upon  this  floor,  stretched  before  the 
crucifix." — "No,  sire,"  said  the  monk, 
ill  have  the  same  bed  with  every 
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other  man ;  approach,  and  you  shall 
see."  He  then  led  the  emperor  into  a 
small  recess,  screened  off  from  the 
cell,  where,  placed  upon  a  table,  was 
a  black  coffin,  half  open,  containing  a 
shroud,  and  surrounded  by  tapers. 
"  Here  is  my  bed,"  said  the  monk, 
"  a  bed  common  to  man ;  there,  sire, 
we  shall  all  rest  in  our  last  long  sleep." 

The  emperor  gazed  upon  the  coffin, 
and  the  monk  gave  him  an  exhorta- 
tion on  the  crimes  of  the  people, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  restrained 
by  the  pestilence,  and  the  war  of 
1812,  but  when  those  two  plagues 
had  passed  by,  had  grown  worse  than 
ever. 

But  we  must  abridge  this  pious 
pantomime,  which  seems  evidently 
to  have  been  got  up  for  the  occasion, 
and  which  would  have  been  enough 
to  dispirit  any  one  who  had  left  his 
bed  at  four  in  the  morning  in  the 
chill  of  a  Russian  September. 

The  emperor  at  length  left  the 
convent,  evidently  dejected  and  de- 
pressed by  this  sort  of  theatrical 
anticipation  of  death  and  burial,  and 
drove  off  with  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

On  his  journey  he  was  unattended. 
He  took  with  him  but  two  aides-de- 
camp, and  his  physician,  Sir  James 
Wylie,  a  clever  Scotsman,  who  had 
been  thirty  years  in  the  imperial 
service.  The  journey  was  rapid, 
and  without  accident,  but  his  mind 
'  was  still  full  of  omens.  A  comet  had 
appeared.  "  It  presages  misfortune," 
said  the  emperor ;  "but  the  will  of 
Heaven  be  done." 

The  change  of  air  was  beneficial  to 
the  empress,  who  reached  Taganrog* 
after  a  journey  of  three  weeks ;  and 
the  emperor  remained  with  her,  pay- 
ing her  great  attention,  and  con- 
stantly accompanying  her  in  her  rides 
and  drives.  The  season  happened  to 
be  mild,  and  Alexander  proposed  to 
visit  the  Crimea,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Count  Woronzoff,  governor  of  the 
province.  This  excursion,  with  all 
its  agreeabilities,  was  evidently  a 
trying  one  to  a  frame  already  shaken, 
and  a  mind  harassed  by  its  own  feel- 
ings. He  rode  a  considerable  part  of 
the  journey,  visited  Sebastopol,  in- 
spected fortifications  in  all  quarters, 
received  officers,  dined  with  governors, 
visited  places  where  endemics  made 
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their  haunt;  ate  the  delicious,  but 
dangerous  fruits  of  the  country,  re- 
ceived Muftis  and  Tartar  princes  ;  in 
short  did  every  thing  that,  he  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  finally  found 
himself  ill. 

He  remarked  to  Sir  James  Wylie, 
that  his  stomach  was  disordered,  and 
that  he  had  had  but  little  sleep  for 
several  nights.  The  physician  recom- 
mended immediate  m ed icine,  but  Alex- 
ander was  obstinate.  u  I  have  no 
confidence,"  said  he,  "  in  potions ; 
my  life  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven ; 
nothing  can  stand  against  its  will." 
But  the  illness  continued,  and  the 
emperor  began  to  grow  lethargic,  and 
slept  much  in  his  carriage.  With  a 
rashness  which  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
valent misfortune  of  sovereigns,  he 
still  persisted  in  defying  disease,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  driven  every 
where,  visiting  all  the  remarkable 
points  of  the  Crimea,  yet  growing 
day  by  day  more  incapable  of  feeling 
an  interest  in  any  thing.  He  was  at 
length  shivering  under  intermittent 
fever,  and  he  hurried  back  to  the  em- 
press. On  being  asked  by  Prince 
Volkonski,  whom  he  had  left  as  the 
manager  of  his  household,  what  was 
the  state  of  his  health,—"  Well 
enough,"  was  the  answer,  "except 
that  I  have  got  a  touch  of  the  fever 
of  the  Crimea."  The  prince  en- 
treated him  to  take  care  of  his  health, 
and  not  to  treat  it  as  he  "would 
have  done  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old."  On  the  next  day  his  illness 
had  assumed  a  determined  character, 
and  was  declared  to  be  dangerous, 
and  a  typhus. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  period,  an 
officer  of  rank  arrived  with  details  of 
one  of  those  conspiracies  which  had 
been  notoriously  on  foot  for  some 
time.  His  tidings  ought  to  have 
been  concealed :  but  sovereigns  must 
hear  every  thing,  and  the  tidings 
were  communicated  to  the  emperor. 
He  was  indignant  and  agitated.  The 
empress  exhibited  the  most  unwearied 
kindness ;  but  all  efforts  were  now 
hopeless.  On  the  1st  of  December 
he  sank  and  died. 

The  blow  was  felt  by  the  whole 
empire ;  during  the  long  journey  of 
four  months,  from  Taganrog  to  St 
Petersburg,  where  the  body  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St  Peter  and 
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St  Paul,  the  people  crowded  from 
every  part  of  the  adjoining  country  to 
follow  the  funeral ;  and  troops,  chiefs, 
nobles,  and  the  multitude,  gave  this 
melancholy  ceremonial  all  the  usual 
pomp  of  imperial  funeral  rites,  and  more 
than  the  usual  sincerity  of  national 
sorrow. 

Europe  had  been  so  often  startled 
by  the  assassination  of  Russian  so- 
vereigns, that  the  death  of  Alexander 
was  attributed  to  conspiracy.  Ivan, 
Peter  III.,  and  Paul  I.,  had  notori- 
ously died  by  violence.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  that  the  life  of  Alexander  was 
threatened,  and  that  his  death  by  the 
typhus  alone  saved  him  from  at  least 
attempted  assassination.  It  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained  that  his  murder 
had  been  resolved  on ;  and  one  of  the 
conspirators,  afurious  and  savage  man, 
rushed  into  their  meeting,  exclaiming 
at  the  delay  which  had  suffered  Alex- 
ander flftlie  a  natural  death,  and  thus 
deprived  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  shed- 
ding the  imperial  blood. 

The  origin  of  those  conspiracies  is 
still  among  the  problems  of  history. 
Nothing  could  be  less  obnoxious  than 
the  personal  conduct  and  character  of 
Alexander.  His  reign  exhibited  none 
of  the  banishments  or  the  bloodshed 
of  former  reigns.  He  was  of  a  gentle 
disposition ;  his  habits  were  manly ; 
and  he  had  shared  the  glory  of  the 
Russian  victories.  The  assassina- 
tions of  the  former  sovereigns  had 
assignable  motives,  though  the  act 
must  be  always  incapable  of  justifica- 
tion. They  had  perished  by  intrigues 
of  the  palace  ;  but  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander was  the  object  of  a  crowd  of 
conspirators  widely  scattered,  scarcely 
communicating  with  each  other,  and 
united  only  by  the  frenzy  of  revolu- 
tion. 

In  the  imperfection  of  the  docu- 
ments hitherto  published,  we  should 
be  strongly  inclined  to  refer  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  revolutionary  movement 
to  Poland.  That  unhappy  country 
had  been  the  national  sin  of  Russia  ; 
and  though  Moscow  had  already  paid 
a  severe  price  for  its  atonement,  front 
Poland  came  that  restless  revenge, 
which  seemed  resolved,  if  it  could  not 
shake  Russia,  at  least  to  imbitter  the 
Russian  supremacy. 

The  death  of  Alexander  had  dis- 
appointed the  chief  conspirators.  But 
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the  conspiracy  continued,  and  the 
choice  of  his  successor  revived  all  its 
determination. 

The  house  of  Romanoff  had  re- 
ceived the  diadem  by  a  species  of 
election.  Michael  Romanoff,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  house  of  Ruric  only 
by  the  female  line,  had  been  chosen  by 
all  the  heads  of  the  nation.  The  law 
of  primogeniture  was  declared.  But 
Peter  the  Great,  disgusted  by  the 
vices  or  ,the  imbecility  of  his  son 
Alexis,  had  changed  the  law  of  suc- 
cession, and  enacted,  that  the  sove- 
reign should  have  the  choice  of  his 
successor,  not  even  limiting  that  choice 
to  the  royal  line.  Nothing  is  so  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  a  country  as  an  un- 
settled succession  ;  and  this  rash  and 
prejudiced  change  produced  all  the 
confusions  of  Russian  history  from 
1722  to  1797,  when  the  Emperor 
Paul  restored  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture in  the  male  line,  in  failure  of 
which  alone  was  the  crown  to  devolve 
on  the  female  line.  In  which  case, 
the  throne  was  to  devolve  on  the 
princess  next  in  relation  to  the  de- 
ceased emperor ;  and,  in  case  of  her 
dying  childless,  the  other  princesses 
were  to  follow  in  the  order  of  relation- 
ship. Alexander,  in  1807,  confirmed 
the  act  of  Paul,  and  strengthened  it 
by  an  additional  act  in  1820  ;  stating, 
that  the  issue  of  marriages,  author- 
ised by  the  reigning  emperor,  and 
those  who  should  themselves  contract 
marriages,  authorised  by  the  reigning 
emperor,  should  alone  possess  the 
right  of  succession. 

Alexander  had  left  three  brothers—- 
the Grand-duke  Constantine,  born 
in  1779  ;  the  Grand-duke  Nicholas, 
born  in  1796  ;  and  the  Grand-duke 
Michael,  born  in  1798 :  two  of  his 
surviving  sisters  had  been  married, 
one  to  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  and  the  other  to  the  King 
of  Holland.  Thus,  according  to  the 
law  of  Russia,  Constantine  was  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  singular  commotion  which  gave 
so  melancholy  a  prestige  of  the  reign 
of  Nicholas,  receives  a  very  full  ex- 
planation from  this  author.  The 
Grand- duke  Constantine  had  the 
countenance  of  a  Calmuck  and  the 
manners  of  a  Calmuck.  But  those 
were  the  countenance  and  manners  of 
his  father  Paul.  The  other  sons  re- 
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seinbled  their  mother,  the  Princess  of 
Wirtemberg,  a  woman  of  striking 
appearance  and  of  commanding  mind. 
Constantine  was  violent,  passionate, 
and  insulting;  and  in  his  viceroyalty 
of  Poland  rendered  himself  unpopu- 
lar in  the  extreme.  The  result  was, 
that  Alexander  dreaded  to  leave  him 
as  successor  to  the  throne.  Constan- 
tine, when  scarcely  beyond  boyhood, 
had  been  married  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  Saxe  Cobourg,  not  yet  fif- 
teen. They  soon  quarrelled,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  years  finally  separated. 
In  two  years  after,  proposals  were 
made  to  her  to  return.  But  she 
recollected  too  deeply  the  vexations 
of  the  past,  and  refused  to  leave 
Germany.  Constantine  now  became 
enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  a  Polish 
count,  and  proposed  to  marry  her. 
The  Greek  Church  is  stern  on  the 
subject  of  divorce,  but  its  sternness 
can  give  way  on  due  occasion.  The 
consent  of  the  emperor  extinguished 
all  its  scruples,  and  Constantine  di- 
vorced his  princess,  and  married  the 
Polish  girl ;  yet,  by  that  left-handed 
marriage,  which  precludes  her  from  in- 
heriting titles  or  estates.  But  the 
emperor  shortly  after  conferred  on 
her  the  title  of  Princess  of  Lowictz, 
from  an  estate  which  he  gave  her,  and 
both  which  were  capable  of  descend- 
ing to  her  family. 

It  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that,  at  this  period,  Alexander  had 
proposed  to  Constantine  the  resig- 
nation of  his  right  to  the  throne; 
either  as  the  price  of  his  consent 
to  the  divorce,  or  from  the  common 
conviction  of  both,  that  the  succession 
would  only  bring  evil  on  Constantine 
and  the  empire.  That  Alexander 
was  perfectly  disinterested,  is  only 
consonant  to  his  manly  nature,  and 
that  Constantine  had  come  to  a  wise 
decision,  is  equally  probable.  He 
knew  his  own  failings,  the  haste  of 
his  temper,  his  unpopularity,  and  the 
offence  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  all  classes.  He  probably,  also, 
had  a  sufficient  dread  of  the  fate  of  his 
father,  whom,  as  he  resembled  in  every 
thing  else,  he  might  also  resemble  in 
his  death.  His  present  position  ful- 
filled all  the  wishes  of  a  man  who 
loved  power  without  responsibility, 
and  enjoyed  occupation  without  re- 
linquishing his  ease.  The  transaction 
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was  complete,  and  Alexander  was 
tranquillised  for  the  fate  of  Russia. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  em- 
peror's death  reached  St  Petersburg, 
Nicholas  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Constantine.  But  they  determined 
that  their  first  act  should  be  the  read- 
ing of  a  packet,  which  had  been  placed 
in  their  hands  by  Alexander,  with 
orders  to  be  opened  immediately  on 
his  decease.  The  president  broke 
the  seal,  and  found  documents 
dated  in  1822  and  1823,  from  Con- 
stantine, resigning  the  right  of  succes- 
sion, and  from  Alexander  accepting 
the  resignation.  Constantine's  letter 
stated  thus  :  "  Conscious  that  I  do 
not  possess  the  genius,  the  talents, 
or  the  strength,  necessary  to  fit  me 
for  the  dignity  of  sovereign,  to  which 
my  birth  would  give  me  a  right,  I 
entreat  your  imperial  majesty  to 
transfer  that  right  to  him  to  whom  it 
belongs,  after  me  ;  and  thus  assure  for 
ever  the  stability  of  the  empire. 

"  As  to  myself,  I  shall  add,  by  this 
renunciation,  a  new  guarantee  and  a 
new  force  to  the  engagement  which 
I  spontaneously  and  solemnly  con- 
tracted on  the  occasion  of  my  divorce 
from  my  first  wife.  All  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  find  myself 
strengthen  my  determination  to  ad- 
here to  this  resolution,  which  will 
prove  to  the  empire  and  to  the  whole 
world  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments." 

Another  of  those  documents  ap- 
pointed Nicholas  as  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  Senate  now  declared 
that  Nicholas  was  emperor.  But  he 
refused  the  title,  until  he  had  the 
acknowledgment  from  Constantine 
himself,  that  he  had  resigned.  The 
suspense  continued  three  weeks.  At 
length  the  formal  renunciation  of 
Constantine  was  received,  Nicholas 
was  emperor,  and  the  day  was  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance of  the  great  functionaries  of  the 
army  and  of  the  people.  The  em- 
peror dated  his  accession  from  the 
day  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  De- 
cember the  1st,  1825. 

The  interregnum  was  honourable  to 
both  the  brothers  ;  but  it  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  Russia:  it  unsettled 
the  national  feelings,  it  perplexed  the 
army,  and  it  gave  sudden  hopes  to 
the  conspirators  against  the  throne. 


The  heads  of  the  conspiracy  in  St 
Petersburg  were,  Sergius,  Prince  Trou- 
betskoi;  Eugene,  Prince  Obalenskoi, 
and  Conrad  Ryleieff.  The  first  was 
highly  connected  and  highly  employed, 
colonel  of  the  Etat  Major,  and  mili- 
tary governor  of  Kief.  The  second 
was  a  % lieutenant  in  the  imperial 
guard,  poor,  but  a  man  of  talent  and 
ambition.  In  Russia  all  the  sons  of 
a  prince  are  princes,  which  often 
leaves  their  rental  bare.  The  third 
was  simply  a  noble,  educated  in  the 
corps  of  cadets,  but  who  had  left  the 
army,  and  had  taken  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  American  company.  He 
was  a  man  of  letters,  had  written 
some  popular  poems,  and  was  an 
enthusiastic  republican.  Connected 
with  those  were  some  general  officers 
and  colonels,  whose  revolutionary 
spirit  might  chiefly  be  traced  to  their 
expulsion  from  employment,  military 
disgrace,  or  disappointed  ambition. 
The  Russian  campaigns  in  France, 
and  the  residence  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, under  the  command  of  the 
great  English  general,  had  naturally 
given  the  Russian  troops  an  insight 
into  principles  of  national  govern- 
ment, which  they  could  not  have  ac- 
quired within  the  Russian  frontier. 
The  pretext  of  the  conspirators  was  a 
constitutional  government,  which  the 
talkers  of  St  Petersburg  seemed  to 
regard  as  the  inevitable  pouring  of 
sudden  prosperity  of  all  kinds  into 
the  empire.  The  old  illusion  of  all 
the  advocates  of  change  is,  that  every 
thing  depends  on  government,  and 
that  government  can  do  every  thing. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  folly,  or  a 
more  glaring  fiction.  Government 
can  do  nothing  more  than  prevent 
the  existence  of  obstacles  to  public 
wealth.  It  cannot  give*  wealth,  it 
cannot  create  commerce,  it  cannot 
fertilise  the  soil,  it  cannot  put  in 
action  any  of  those  great  instruments 
by  which  a  nation  rises  superior  to 
its  contemporaries.  Those  means 
must  be  in  the  people  themselves, 
they  cannot  be  the  work  of  cabinets  ; 
governments  can  do  no  more  than 
give  them  their  free  course,  protect 
them  from  false  legislation,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  Providence. 

The  Russian  conspirators  called 
themselves  patriots,  and  professed  to 
desire  a  bloodless  revolution.  But  to 
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overthrow  a  government  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  must 
be  a  sanguinary  effort ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  revolutionary  government 
in  Russia  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  a  universal  war. 

On  the  24th  and  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  conspirators  met  in  St 
Petersburg,  and  as  Nicholas  was  to 
be  proclaimed  on  the  next  day,  they 
determined  to  lead  the  battalions  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged,  into 
the  great  square,  seize  on  the  empe- 
ror, and  establish  a  provisional  go- 
vernment. They  were  then  to  raise 
a  national  guard,  establish  two  legis- 
lative chambers,  and  proclaim  liberty 
to  Russia.  The  question  next  arose, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family  after  vic- 
tory. It  was  answered  significantly, 
that  "circumstances  must  decide."  At 
this  anxious  moment  one  of  the  mem- 
bers told  them  that  information  had 
been  given  to  the  emperor.  "  Com- 
rades," said  he,  "  you  will  find  that 
we  are  betrayed,  the  court  are  in  pos- 
session of  much  information ;  but 
they  do  not  know  our  entire  plans, 
and  our  strength  is  quite  sufficient." 
A  voice  exclaimed,  "the  scabbards 
are  broken,  we  can  no  longer  hide 
our  sabres." 

Reports  of  various  kinds  now  came 
crowding  on  them.  An  officer 
arrived  to  say  that,  in  one  of  the 
armies,  one  hundred  thousand  men 
were  ready  to  join  them.  A  member 
of  the  Senate  came  to  tell  them  that 
the  council  of  the  empire  was  to  meet 
at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  emperor.  The 
time  for  action  was  now  fixed.  The 
officers  of  the  guard  were  directed  to 
join  their  regiments,  and  persuade 
them  to  refuse  the  oath.  Then  all 
kinds  of  desperate  measures  were 
proposed.  It  was  suggested  that 
they  should  force  open  the  spirit  shops 
and  taverns,  in  order  to  make  the 
soldiery  and  populace  drunk,  then 
begin  a  general  pillage,  carry-  off  ban- 
ners from  the  churches,  and  rush  upon 
the  winter  palace.  This,  the  most 
mischievous  of  all  the  measures,  was 
also  the  most  feasible,  for  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  peasants  and  idlers 
of  all  kinds  was  computed  at  seventy 
thousand  and  upwards,  and  from  their 
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poverty  and  profligacy  together,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that,  between 
drunkenness  and  the  prospect  of  pil- 
lage, they  would  be  ready  for  any 
atrocity.  "When  the  Russians  break 
their  chains,"  says  Schiller,  "  it  will 
not  be  before  the  freeman,  but  before 
the  slave,  that  the  community  must 
tremble." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some 
were  not  equally  ferocious.  But 
when  a  military  revolt  has  once  begun, 
who  shall  limit  it  to  works  of  wisdom, 
moderation,  or  security?  If  the  revolt 
had  succeeded,  St  Petersburg  must 
have  been  a  scene  of  massacre. 

We  shrink  from  all  details  on  this 
painful  subject.  The  conspirators 
remained  in  deliberation  all  night. 
As  the  morning  dawned,  they  went  to 
the  barracks  of  their  regiments,  and 
told  the  soldiers  that  Constantine  was 
really  their  emperor,  that  he  was 
marching  to  the  capital  at  the  head  of 
the  army  from  Poland,  and  that  to  take 
the  oath  to  Nicholas  would  conse- 
quently be  treason.  In  several  in- 
stances they  succeeded,  and  collected 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  the 
Great  Izaak  Square.  But  there  they 
seem  to  have  lost  their  senses.  An 
insurrection  which  stands  still,  is  an 
insurrection  ruined.  They  were  ra- 
pidly surrounded  by  the  garrison. 
Terms  were  offered,  which  they  nei- 
ther accepted  nor  refused.  The  gallant 
Milarodo witch,  the  hero  of  the  Russian 
pursuit  of  the  French,  advancing  to 
parley  with  them,  was  brutally-  shot. 
When  all  hope  of  submission  was  at 
an  end,  when  the  day  was  declining, 
and  alarm  was  excited  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  capital  during  the  night, 
artillery  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
them ;  and,  after  some  firing  on  both 
sides,  the  mutineers  dispersed.  The 
police  were  then  let  loose,  and  nume- 
rous arrests  were  made. 

In  five  months  after,  a  high  court 
was  constituted  for  the  trial  of  the 
leaders.  A  hundred  and  twenty-one 
were  named  in  the  act  of  accusation, 
many  of  them  belonging  to  the  first 
families,  and  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  civil  and  military  employment. 
But  the  sentence  was  the  reverse  of 
sanguinary.  Only  five  were  put  to 
death  in  St  Petersburg,  the  remain- 
der were  chiefly  sent  to  Siberia. 
But  Siberia  is  now  by  no  means 
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the  place  of  horrors  which  it  once 
was.  It  is  now  tolerably  peopled, 
it  has  been  partially  civilised ;  the 
soil  is  fertile ;  towns  have  sprung 
np  ;  and,  though  the  winter  is  severe, 
the  climate  is  healthy.  Many  of  the 
families  of  the  exiles  were  suifered  to 
accompany  them;  and  probably,  on 
the  whole,  the  exchange  was  not  a 
calamitous  one,  from  the  anxieties 
of  Russian  life,  the  pressure  of  narrow 
circumstances  in  Europe,  and  the 
common  disappointments  to  which  all 
competitors  for  distinction,  or  even  for 
alivelihood,  are  exposed  in  the  crowded 
and  struggling  population  of  the  west, 
to  the  undisturbed  existence  and  suffi- 
cient provision,  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  east  of  this  almost  boundless 
empire. 

Among  the  anecdotical  parts  of 
these  volumes,  is  a  slight  account  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington as  ambassador  to  Russia,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  new  reign. 
Count  Nesselrode,  on  the  accession  of 
the  Czar,  had  sent  a  circular  to  the 
European  courts,  stating  his  wishes 
for  amicable  relations  with  them  all. 
But  England  dreaded  to  see  a  colli- 
sion with  Turkey,  and  Canning  se- 
lected the  Duke  as  the  most  important 
authority  on  the  part  of  England. 
The  Duke  took  with  him  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  as  his  secretary.  On -his 
arrival  at  Berlin,  he  was  treated  with 
great  distinction  by  Frederic  William. 
Gneisenau,  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian 
general  officers,  paid  him  a  visit  in  his 
hotel ;  and  he  was  f6ted  in  all  direc- 
tions. General  officers  were  sent  from 
St  Petersburg  to  meet  him  on  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  emperor  ap- 
pointed a  mansion  for  him,  beside  the 
palace  of  the  Hermitage,  paid  him  all 
the  honours  of  a  Russian  field-mar- 
shal, (he  was  then  the  only  one  in  the 
service,)  placed  him  on  a  footing  with 
the  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  and 
was  frequently  in  his  society.  The 
people  were  boundless  in  their  marks 
of  respect. 

But  the  Duke  is  evidently  not  a 
favourite  with  the  Frenchman — and 
we  do  not  much  wonder  at  this  feeling 
in  a  Frenchman,  poor  as  it  is.  Without 
giving  any  opinion  of  his  own,  he 
inserts  a  little  sneer  from  the  work  of 
Lacretelle  on  the  "  Consulate  and  the 
Empire."  On  this  authority,  Wel- 
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lington  is  "a  general  of  excellent 
understanding,  phlegmatic  and  tena- 
cious, proceeding  not  by  enthusiasm, 
but  by  order,  discipline,  and  slow  com- 
binations, trusting  but  little  to  chance, 
and  employing  about  him  all  the 
popular  and  vindictive  passions,  from 
which  he  himself  is  exempt"  By  all 
which,  M.  Lacretelle  means,  that  the 
Duke  is  a  dull  dog,  without  a  particle 
of  genius  ;  simply  a  plodding,  positive 
man,  who,  by  mere  toil  and  time, 
gained  his  objects,  which  any  Dutch- 
man could  have  gained  as  well,  and 
which  any  Frenchman  would  have 
scorned  to  gain.  With  this  French 
folly  we  have  not  sufficient  time,  nor 
have  we  sufficient  respect  for  the 
national  failing,  to  argue. 

But  the  true  view  of  Wellington's 
character  as  a  soldier  would  be,  bril- 
liancy of  conception.  What  more  bril- 
liant conception  than  his  first  great 
battle,  Assaye,  which  finished  the  In- 
dian war  ?  What  more  brilliant  con- 
ception than  his  capture  of  Badajoz  and 
Ciudad  in  the  face  of  the  two  armies  of 
Massena  and  Soult  advancing  on  him 
from  the  south  and  north,  and  each 
equal  to  his  own  force  ;  while  he  thus 
snatched  away  the  prize  in  the  actual 
presence  of  each,  and  left  the  two 
French  generals  the  mortification  of 
having  marched  three  hundred  miles 
a-piece,  only  to  be  lookers-on?  What 
more  brilliant  conception  than  his 
march  of  four  hundred  miles,  without 
a  stop,  from  Portugal  to  Vittoria : 
where  he  crushed  the  French  army, 
captured  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  sent  the  French  king 
and  all  his  courtiers  flying  over  the 
Pyrenees  ?  What,  again,  more  bril- 
liant conception,  than  his  storming 
the  Pyrenees,  and  being  the  first 
of  the  European  generals  to  enter 
France  ?  and,  finally,  his  massacre  of 
the  French  army,  with  Soult,  Ney. 
and  Napoleon  at  their  head,  on  the 
crowning  day  of  Waterloo  ? 

But  all  this  was  mere  "  pugnacity 
and  tenacity,"  and  sulkiness  and  stu- 
pidity, because  it  was  not  done  with 
a  theatrical  programme,  and  with  the 
air  of  an  opera-dancer.  Yet  M. 
Lacretelle's  sketch,  invidious  as  he 
intends  it  to  be,  gives,  involuntarily, 
the  very  highest  rank  of  generalship 
to  its  object.  For,  what  higher 
qualities  can  a  general  have,  than 
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trusting  nothing  to  chance,  being 
superior  to  enthusiasm — which,  in  the 
French  vocabulary,  means  extrava- 
gance and  giddiness — and  acting  by 
deep  and  effective  combinations, 
which,  as  every  man  knows,  are  the 
most  profound  problems  and  the  most 
brilliant  triumphs  of  military  genius  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  thatan  the 
seven  years'  war  of  the  Peninsula, 
Wellington  never  had  twenty-five 
thousand  English  bayonets  in  the  field  ; 
that  the  Spanish  armies  were  almost 
wholly  disorganised,  and  that  the 
Portuguese  were  raw  troops  ;  while 
the  French  had  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  men  constantly  recruited 
and  supplied  from  France: — Yet,  that 
Wellington  never  was  beaten,  that  he 
met  either  six  or  seven  of  the  French 
field-marshals  and  beat  them  all ;  and 
that  at  Waterloo,  with  a  motley  army 
of  recruits,  of  whom  but  thirty  thou- 
sand were  English — and  those  new 
troops — and  ten  •  thousand  German, 
he  beat  Napoleon  at  the  head  of 
seventy- two  thousand  Frenchmen, 
all  veterans;  trampled  his  army  in 
the  field,  hunted  him  to  Paris,  took 
every  fortress  on  the  road,  captured 
Paris,  destroyed  his  dynasty,  dis- 
solved the  remnants  of  the  French 
army  on  the  Loire ;  and  sent  Napo- 
leon himself  to  expiate  his  guilt  and 
finish  his  career,  under  an  English 
guard,  in  St  Helena. 
.  We  need  not  envy  the  Frenchman 
liis  taste  for  "enthusiasm,"  his  scorn 
of  "science,"  his  disdain  of  "pro- 
found combinations,"  and  his  passion 
for  winning  battles  by  the  magic  of 
a  village  conjuror. 

M.  Schnitzler  disapproves  even  of 
the  physiognomy  of  the  Duke.  "  His 
nose  was  too  aquiline,  and  stood  out 
too  prominently  on  his  sunburnt  coun- 
tenance, and  his  features,  all  strongly 
marked,  were  not  devoid  of  an  air  of 
pretension."  He  objects  to  his  ap- 
pearing "  without  a  splendid  military 
costume,  to  improve  his  appearance  I  " 
And  yet,  all  this  foolery  is  the  wisdom 
of  foreigners.  No  man,  however  re- 
nowned, must  forget  "the  imposing" 
Hannibal,  or  Alexander  the  Great, 
would  have  been  nothing  in  their 
eyes,  except  in  the  uniform  of  the 
"  Legion  of  Honour."  His  walking, 
and  walking  without  attendants, 
through  the  streets,  was  a  horror, 
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rendered  worse  and  worse  by  his 
"wearing  a  black  frock-coat  and 
round  hat."  Even  when  he  appeared 
in  uniform  on  state  occasions,  "he 
was  equally  luckless ; "  for  the  costume 
of  a  Russian  field-marshal,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Alexander, 
did  not  fit  him,  and  was  too  large  for 
his  thinness.  On  the  whole,  the 
Duke/rtzVed,  as  we  are  told,  to  "  gain 
any  remarkable  success  in  the  Russian 
salons."  The  countesses  could  make 
nothing  of  hhn  ;  the  princesses  smiled 
on  without  his  returning  the  smile ; 
the  courtiers  told  him  bans  mots  with- 
out much  effect ;  and  the  politicians 
were  of  opinion  that  a  Duke  so  taci- 
turn had  no  tongue. 

Still  the  emperor's  attentions  to 
him  continued ;  and,  on  the  day  of 
distributing  medals  to  the  army,  he 
gave  Wellington  the  regiment  of  Smo- 
lensk, formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
of  high  reputation  in  the  service. 

But  he  succeeded  in  his  chief  ob- 
ject, which  referred  to  Greece ;  and 
which  ultimately,  in  giving  indepen- 
dence to  a  nation,  the  classic  honours 
of  whose  forefathers  covered  the  shame 
of  their  descendants, — and  by  a  succes- 
sion of  diplomatic  blunders,  has  turned 
a  Turkish  province  into  a  European 
pensioner,  enfeebling  Turkey  without 
benefiting  Europe,  and  merely  making 
a  new  source  of  contention  between 
France,  Russia,  and  England. 

The  career  of  Nicholas  has  been 
peaceable  ;  and  the  empire  has  been 
undisturbed  but  by  the  guilty  Circas- 
sian war,  which  yet  seems  to  be  car- 
ried on  rather  as  a  field  of  exercise 
for  the  Russian  armies,  than  for  pur- 
poses of  conquest. 

But  all  nations  now  require  some- 
thing to  occupy  the  public  mind ;  and 
an  impression  appears  to  be  rising  in 
Russia,  that  the  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign should  be  transferred  to  Mos- 
cow. Nothing  could  be  more  likely 
to  produce  a  national  convulsion,  and 
operate  a  total  change  on  the  Euro- 
pean policy  of.  Russia,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  northern  courts.  Yet 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
singular  avidity  of  the  Russian  court 
to  make  Poland  not  merely  a  depen- 
dency, but  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire,  by  the  suppression  of  its  very 
name,  the  change  of  its  language,  and 
the  transfer  of  large  portions  of  its 
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people  to  other  lands,  may  have  for 
its  especial  purpose  the  greater  secu- 
rity of  Russia  011  the  West,  while  she 
fixes  her  whole  interest  on  a  vigorous  . 
progress  in  the  South. 

There  are  some  problems  which  still 
perplex  historians,  and  will  probably 
perplex  them  for  many  an  age ;  and 
among  those  are,  the  good  or  evil  pre- 
dominant in  the  Crusades,  the  use  of 
a  Pope  in  Italy,  (where  he  obviously 
offers,  and  must  always  offer,  the 
strongest  obstacle  to  the  imion  of  the 
Italian  States  into  a  national  govern- 
ment,) the  true  character  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  the  true  policy  of  placing 
the  capital  of  Russia  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  empire. 

It  appears  to  be  now  at  least  ap- 
proaching to  a  public  question, — Whe- 
ther Peter  showed  more  of  good  sense, 
or  of  savage  determination,  in  build- 
ing a  magnificent  city  in  a  swamp, 
where  man  had  never  before  built 
any  thing  but  a  fisherman's  hut ;  and 
in  condemning  his  posterity  for  ever  to 
live  in  the  most  repulsive  climate  of 
Europe  ?  Some  pages  in  these  volumes 
are  given  to  the  inquiry  into  the  wis- 
dom of  deserting  an  ancient,  natural, 
and  superb  seat  of  empire  in  the 
South,  for  a  new,  unnatural,  and 
decaying  seat  of  sovereignty  in  the 
vicinage  of  the  Arctic  circle  ;  of  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  civilisation  by 
the  insuperable  difficulties  of  a  climate, 
where  the  sea  is  frozen  up  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  and  the  rivers 
and  land  are  frozen  up  for  nine  !  The 
question  now  is,  Whether  Peter  had 
not  equally  frozen  up  the  Russian 
energies,  impeded  the  natural  pros- 
perity of  the  empire,  and  flung  the 
people  back  into  the  age  of  Ivan  I.  ? 

Of  course,  no  one  doubts  that  the 
Russian  empire  is  of  vast  extent  and 
substantial  power ;  but  its  chief  power 
is  in  its  central  provinces,  and  in  its 
faculty  of  expansion  into  the  south. 
Its  northern  provinces  defy  improve- 
ment, and  can  be  sustained  only  by 
the  toil  of  government. 

The  probable  view  of  the  case  is, 
that  Peter  was  deluded  by  his  passion 
for  naval  supremacy.  He  had  seen 
the  fleets  of  Western  Europe  trained 
in  their  boisterous  but  ever-open  seas; 
and  he  determined  to  have  a  fleet  in 
a  sea  which,  throughout  the  winter,  is 
a  sheet  of  ice,  and  where  the  ships 


are  imbedded  as  if  they  were  on  dry 
ground.  He  had  then  no  Black  Sea 
for  his  field  of  exercise,  and  no  Sebas- 
topol  for  his  dockyard.  He  touched 
upon  no  sea  but  the  Baltic ;  and,  under 
the  infatuation  of  being  a  naval  power, 
he  threw  the  Russian  government 
as  far  as  he  could  towards  the  North 
Pole. 

Moscow  should  have  remained  the 
Russian  capital.  With  an  admirable 
climate,  at  once  keen  enough  to  keep  the 
human  frame  in  its  vigour,  and  with 
the  warm  summer  of  the  south,  to 
supply  all  the  vegetable  products  of 
Europe;  its  position  commanding  the 
finest  provinces  of  Western  Asia, 
Russia  would  have  been  mistress  of 
the  Black  Sea  a  century  earlier,  had 
probably  been  in  possession  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  have  fixed  a  Viceroy  in 
the  city  of  the  Sultans. 

The  policy  of  Catherine  II.,  evi- 
dently took  this  direction ;  she  made 
no  northern  conquests ;  she  withdrew 
her  armies  on  the  first  opportunity 
from  the  Prussian  war,  in  which 
Russia  had  been  involved  by  the 
blunders  of  her  foolish  husband  ;  and 
though  she  engaged  in  that  desperate 
act  by  which  Poland  was  partitioned — 
an  act  which,  though  perfidious,  was 
originally  pacific — the  whole  force  of 
her  empire  was  thrown  into  south- 
ern war. 

This  policy  is  still  partially  main- 
tained. The  war  of  the  Caucasus, 
an  unfortunate  and  unjustifiable  war, 
now  exhibits  the  only  hostilities  on 
which  Russia  expends  any  portion  of 
her  power.  The  success  of  that  war 
would  evidently  put  the  eastern,  as  well 
as  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
in  her  possession.  The  southern  shore 
could  then  make  no  resistance,  if  it 
were  the  will  of  Russia  to  cast  an  eye 
of  ambition  on  the  land  of  the  Turk. 
We  by  no  means  infer  that  such  is  her 
will  ;  we  hope  that  higher  motives, 
and  a  sense  of  national  justice,  will 
rescue  her  reputation  from  an  act  of 
such  atrocity.  But  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  first  crash  of  war,  would  be  open 
to  the  squadrons  of  the  Scythian. 
This  policy  was  interrupted  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  only  by  the  French 
war.  When  the  providential  time 
was  come  for  the  destruction  of  Napo- 
leon, his  rage  of  conquest  acted  the 
part  for  him  which  the  false  prophets 
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were  accustomed  to  act  for  the  kings 
of  Judali  and  Israel.  It  urged  him 
headlong  to  his  ruin,  and  all  his  distin- 
guishing qualities  were  turned  to  his 
overthrow.  His  ardour  in  the  field 
became  precipitancy ;  his  sagacity 
became  a  fierce  self-dependence ;  the 
old  tactic  which  had  led  him  to  strike 
the  first  blow  at  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  urged  him  into  the  heart  of 
the  wilderness ;  his  diplomatic  con- 
fidence there  exposed  him  to  be  baffled 
by  the  plain  sense  of  Russia,  and  his 
daring  reliance  on  his  fortune  stripped 
him  of  an  army  and  a  throne. 

But,  when  Russia  had  recovered 
from  this  invasion,  her  first  efforts 
were  pointed  in  the  old  direction.  She 
recommenced  the  Turkish  war, 
seized  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
crossed  the  Balkan,  threatened  Con- 
stantinople, and,  with  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine  in  her  grasp,  retired  only  on 
the  remonstrances  of  the  European 
powers. 

M.  Schnitzler  imagines  that  the 
direction  of  Russian  conquest  will  be 
towards  Germany,  and  contemplates 
the  all-swallowing  gluttony  which  is 
to  absorb  all  the  states  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Rhine.  We  wholly 
differ  from  those  views.  The  condi- 
tion of  Europe  must  be  totally  changed 
before  the  policy  of  Russia  will  attempt 
to  make  vassals  of  these  iron  tribes.  It 
would  have  too  many  battles  to  fight, 


and  too  little  to  gain  by  them.  To 
attempt  the  absorption  of  any  one  lead- 
ing German  power  would  produce 
a  universal  war.  Poland  is  still  a 
thorn  in  its  side  ;  and  it  would  take  a 
century  to  convert  its  intense  hostility 
into  cordial  obedience.  Prussia  and 
Austria  are  the  political  "  Pillars  of 
Hercules"  which  no  invader  can  pass  ; 
and  if  Germany  can  but  secure  her- 
self from  the  restless  and  insatiable 
ambition  of  France,  she  need  never 
shrink  from  the  terrors  of  a  Tartar 
war. 

If  war  should  inflame  the  Continent 
again,  the  Russian  trumpets  will  be 
heard,  not  on  the  Elbe,  but  on  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis.  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria  will  be  a  lovelier  and  a 
more  lucrative  prey ;  while  probably 
Egypt  will  be  the  prize  which  will  draw 
to  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  maritime  force  of  the  world. 

On  the  whole,  the  volumes  of  this 
Franco-German  are  intelligent,  and 
may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  all 
who  desire  to  comprehend  the  actual 
condition  of  an  empire,  which  extends 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Sea  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  which  contains  seven  millions 
of  square  miles,  nearly  sixty  millions 
of  souls,  is  capable  of  containing  ten 
times  the  number,  and  which  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  exercise  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  globe. 
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THE  peculiar  and  powerful  interest 
attaching  to  narratives  of  remarkable 
crimes,  and  of  their  judicial  investiga- 
tion, is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the 
avidity  with  which  that  class  of  litera- 
ture is  invariably  pounced  upon  by 
the  public.  Independently  of  the 
romance  incidental  to  the  subject,  of 
the  doubts  and  intricacies  and  con- 
flicting circumstances  of  extraordinary 
criminal  trials,  well  calculated  to 
captivate  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar, 
and  rivet  attention  on  their  recital, — 
such  cases  possess  a  psychological 
interest,  making  itself  felt  by  the 
least  intelligent  of  readers,  appealing 
with  almost  equal  force  to  the  scantily 
educated  and  to  the  scholar,  to 
inexperienced  youth  and  thoughtful 
age.  By  the  former,  it  is  true,  the 
exact  process  by  which  such  narra- 
tives lay  hold  upon  the  feelings  and 
imagination,  may  not  be  easily  de1 
tected,  but  the  charm,  if  unseen,  is 
not  the  less  potent.  The  great  success 
and  enduring  reputation  of  books  of 
this  kind,  are  the  best  proof  of  their 
strong  and  universal  fascination. 
Whilst  the  legal  works  of  GAYOT  DE 
PITAVAL  are  long  since  shelved  and 
forgotten,  the  title  of  his  Causes 
Celebres*  continues  as  familiar  to  our 
ear  as  those  of  the  most  notable 
literary  productions  of  our  own  cen- 
tury; the  book  itself — of  frequent 
reference,  and  found  in  every  library 
of  importance  —  has  obtained  the 
honours  of  repeated  translation,  and 
of  reproduction  in  numerous  forms. 
Those  twenty  volumes,  it  might  be 
thought,  were  an  ample  supply  of  this 
species  of  reading,  sufficient  to  stock 
the  world  and  blunt  the  public  appe- 
tite for  such  records.  But  the  varieties 
of  the  subject  are  inexhaustible,  as 
much  so  as  the  infinite  shades  and 
capricious  directions  of  human  pas- 


sions, the  unceasing  diversity  and  per- 
verse ingenuity  of  human  crime.  And 
Richer' s  continuation  of  what  Pitaval 
began,  found  as  eager  readers  as  its 
compiler  could  reasonably  desire.  In 
later  times,  two  Germans,  Messrs 
Hitzig  and  Haring,  have  edited  with 
considerable  success  a  work  of  a 
similar  nature. f  Others  doubtless 
will  appear.  There  can  be  no  lack  of 
materials.  Each  successive  half- 
century  yields  matter  for  a  new  and 
lengthy  series.  Meanwhile,  and  al- 
though civilisation,  impotent  wholly 
to  check  crime,  is  also  unable  to  strip 
its  annals  of  novelty  and  pungency, 
the  remarkable  criminal  records  of 
ruder  ages  are  frequently  recurred  to 
and  reproduced,  as  wilder  and  more 
romantic  in  their  nature  than  those 
of  a  recent  da}^.  Alexander  Dumas 
has  collected  from  various  quarters  a 
voluminous  work  of  this  nature ;  and, 
although  its  greater  portion  was  al- 
ready a  thrice-told  tale,  the  book  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  multi- 
farious productions.  Feuerbach  the 
celebrated  jurist,  the  impartial  narra- 
tor and  critic  of  the  extraordinary 
history  of  Caspar  Hauser,  the  inde- 
fatigable labourer  in  the  arid  vineyard 
of  the  law,  whose  lightest  literary 
pastime  would  to  most  men  have  been 
toil,$  deemed  it  not  unworthy  his 
learned  pen  to  collate  and  comment 
two  volumes  of  trials,§ — volumes  fami- 
liarised to  the  English  reader  by  a 
recent  translation.  His  well-stored 
mind  and  skilful  handling  imparted 
new  depth  and  value  to  the  subject, 
and  doubtless  the  book  would  not  so 
long  have  awaited  a  transfer  into  our 
language,  but  for  the  warlike  circum- 
stances and.  interrupted  Continental 
communication  of  the  period  at  which 
its  first  edition  appeared.  The  in- 
terest of  such  narratives  is  no  way 
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diminished  from  their  scene  being  in 
a  foreign  land  ;  indeed,  it  is  most  en- 
grossing when  exotic,  since  the  illus- 
trations  of   the    peculiar  laws    and 
characteristics  of  other  nations  is  then 
stiperadded  to  that  of  the  eccentricities 
of  crime.     And,   perhaps,  the  most 
fertile   field  at  the  disposal  of   the 
curious  in  such  matters,  is  afforded  by 
that  wide  country,  claiming  to  include 
in  its  bond  of  brotherhood  every  land 
wherein  the  German  tongue  resounds. 
The  variety  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Germany 
have  at  different  times  been  governed, 
tends  greatly  to  diversify  its  criminal 
calendar.     And,  doubtless,  in  many 
old  libraries,  private  and  public,  in 
the  dusty  and  rarely-opened  book- 
cases of  provincial  barons  and  Frei- 
herrn,  on  the  shelves  of  museums,  and 
in  municipal  collections  (scarce  less 
neglected    and    unread)    of   ancient 
books  and  manuscripts,  much  curious 
readingof  this  description,  well  worthy 
•of  publicity,  lies  buried  and  forgotten. 
It  is  from  a  literary  lumber-room 
of  this  kind,   we   suspect,   that  Mr 
Che'zy  has  extracted    the    contents 
of  the  three   curious    volumes  now 
before  us,   containing,   as    their  old 
French    name    implies,    details    of 
crimes  and  malefactors.  "  What  we," 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  are  wont 
to  call  criminal  archives,  were  in  many 
places  styled  by  our  forefathers  '  Ma- 
lefice-books,'  records  kept  partly  by 
the  public  executioner,  who,  in  his 
capacity  of  torturer,  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  share  in  criminal  investiga- 
tions."   From  this  passage,  and  from 
the  expression  herausgegeben  (edited) 
in  the  title-page,  we  understand  that 
the  "  Grosse  Malefizbuch"  is  not  to 
be  viewed  as  an  original  composition, 
which  the  word  verfasser,  (author) 
employed  in  the  preface,  might  have 
led  us  to  believe.    This  makes  a  cer- 
tain difference  in  the  critical  view  to 
be  taken  of  the  book.   Were  it  a  mere 
fiction,  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the 
probable  style  of  the  headsman,  in- 
diting, chiefly  as  matter  of  duty,  but 
yet  not  without  a  certain  rude  feeling 
and  interest  in  the  task,  the  crimes  and 
circumstances  his  sanguinary  profes- 
sion brought    under   his  notice,   we 
.should  admit  some  skill  in  the  tone 
adopted.   But,  as  an  editor,  Mr  Chezy 
-has  performed  his  part  in  a  lazy  and 
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slovenly  fashion.      He    appears    to 
have  contented  himself  with  merely 
modernising    the    orthography,  and 
(slightly)  the  language.    With  excel- 
lent stuff  to  work  upon,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  make  a  very  complete 
and  remarkable  book:   he  has  been 
contented  to  put  forward  a  meagre  and 
deficient  one.  We  would  not  have  had 
him  greatly  alter  the  text.    Here  and 
there  a  little  curtailment  might  have 
been  advantageously  practised,  or  a 
paragraph    judiciously   interpolated. 
But  the  volumes  should  have  been 
richly  garnished  with  notes  and  com- 
mentaries,   instead  of  being  wholly 
without  them.   From  the  first  page  to 
the  last  not  a  line  appears — at  the  end 
of  each  volume  we  vainly  seek  an 
appendix — explanatory  of  the  singular 
usages    so    frequently    referred    to ; 
referred  to  usually  in  as  cursory  and 
off-hand    a    way  as    if   they  were 
matters  of  present  custom,  to  which 
all  men  were  still  habituated,   and 
concerning  which  none  needed  enlight- 
enment.   Mr  Che'zy  seems  conscious 
of  his  fault,  for  he  tells  us,  in  a  half 
apologetic  tone,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
he  is  a  poet,  and  not  a  scholar.    No 
great  depth  of  scholarship  was  essential 
for  what  we  would  have  had  him  do. 
A  very  moderate  amount  of  study  and 
patience  would  have  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  necessary  information. 
Its  want  is  wofully  felt  as  we  wander 
through  his  bald  pages,  at  whose  foot 
not  the  smallest  fragment  of  a  note 
attracts  the  reader's  eye,  and  removes 
the  tantalised  feeling  with  which  he 
encounters  distant  and  unexplained 
allusions,  and  is  compelled  to  guess 
their  purport.     u  This  work,"  says 
Air  Che'zy,  "  intended  to  represent 
men  and  circumstances  as  they  once 
may  have  been,  is  not  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  documental  authority. 
The  Malefizbuch    may  be  styled  a 
poetical  Pitaval."  In  view  of  this  pro- 
fessed design  of  poetising  his  mate- 
rials, and  of  conveying,  through  a  ro- 
mantic medium,  information  concern- 
ing old  times  and  obsolete  customs,  we 
can  but  repeat  that  the  author's  per- 
formance has  fallen  short  of  his  pro- 
ject.   But  the  subject  was  too  good  to 
be  wholly  spoiled,  even  by  the  clum- 
siest treatment,  with  which,  however, 
it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  charge  Mr 
Chezy,   whose  faults   are  rather   of 
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omission  than  commission.  And  the 
anathemas  we  are  tempted,  in  our 
progress  through  his  pages,  to  invoke 
upon  his  head,  are  frequently  checked 
by  the  occurrence  of  interesting  pas- 
sages and  striking  incidents. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  Malefiz- 
buch  are  various  in  the  form  and  na- 
ture of  their  contents,  although  all 
bear  reference  to  the  same  subject, 
and  illustrate,  in  different  points  of 
view,  the  criminal  laws  and  customs  of 
a  rude,  cruel,  and  superstitious  period. 
Besides  the  absence  of  notes,  the 
author  is  guilty  of  the  common  Ger- 
man carelessness  about  dates  and 
places,  and  is  often  very  vague  in  his 
indication  of  both.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  his  first  volume,  which 
many  readers  will  consider  the  best, 
by  reason  of  a  certain  melancholy  in- 
terest running  through  it.  We  are 
appealed  to  for  our  sympathy  with 
the  misfortunes  of  an  executioner's 
son,  who,  after  absenting  himself  from 
his  country,  and  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  his  station,  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  loathsome  inheri- 
tance of  his  father,  and  wield  axe 
and  work  rack  in  obedience  to  the 
law's  stern  dictates.  This  volume 
(each  volume  has  a  special  title,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  one)  is  called 
"  Ten  Narratives  from  Master  Ha'm- 
merling's  Life  and  Memoirs."  They 
are  chapters  rather  than  detached 
narratives,  for  a  connecting  thread 
runs  through  them,  and  they  in  fact 
form  a  complete  history  of  the  child- 
hood and  youth  ofMeister  Hammerling, 
the  German  Jack  Ketch.  The  name 
of  the  latter  personage  upon  an  Eng- 
lish title-page,  would  be  suggestive  of 
little  beyond  the  drop  at  Newgate, 
and  penny  tracts  sold  at  street  cor- 
ners. But  none  who  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  German  heads- 
man of  the  middle  ages,  will  be  so 
unjust  as  to  class  him  with  the  vulgar 
and  prosaic  official  who  executes  in 
England  the  last  sentence  of  the  law. 
Formerly,  by  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
the  SCHARFRICHTER  was  held  ehrbar 
or  of  honourable  repute.  The  broad 
bright  sword  was  the  only  instrument 
of  death  he  condescended  to  touch, 
and  consequently  his  dealings  were 
with  men  of  gentle  blood,  for  whom 
decapitation  was  especially  reserved. 
Infamous  chastisements  were  inflicted 
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by  the  dishonouring  hands  of  the- 
Henker  or  common  hangman,  who 
was  considered  anruclilg  or  infamous. 
Gradually,  the  two  offices  were  blen- 
ded in  one,  the  headsman's  privileges 
were  abridged  or  became  totally  obso- 
lete ;  and  the  grim  romance  attaching 
to  the  stem  saturnine  man  who,  on 
days  of  notable  executions,  appeared 
on  the  scaffold  in  bright  scarlet  man- 
tle, and  peaked  hat  with  sable  feather, 
and  with  one  flashing  sweep  of  his 
terrible  blade  severed  heads  from 
shoulders  of  well-born  criminals,  was 
dissipated  and  forgotten.  Still,  on 
the  crowded  and  diversified  canvass  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  strange  figure 
stands  prominently  forth,  recalling,  by 
its  associations,  many  a  dark  deed 
and  wild  legend.  But  the  change  is 
great  since  then.  "The  executioner 
now-a-days,"  says  Mr  Chezy,  "  is  a 
Citizen  like  any  body  else,  an  elector 
and  eligible;  if  he  possess  enough 
property,  he  may  be  sent  as  deputy 
to  the  second  Chamber,  and  perhaps- 
give  his  vote  against  capital  punish- 
ment. The  headsman  of  former 
centuries  has  faded  into  a  tradition  ; 
and  a  poet  may  therefore  be  allowed 
to  sketch  his  portrait  once  more,  per- 
haps for  the  last  time,  in  all  its  differ- 
ent aspects  and  mysterious  horrors." 
And  without  further  prelude,  we  are- 
introduced  to  the  last  minister  of  the 
law,  a  meek  and  melancholy  man, 
who  remembers,  one  still  Sabbath 
morning,  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty 
to  keep  up  the  record  in  the  Malefiz- 
buch,  begun  by  his  great-grandfather, 
the  first  of  his  race  who  could  write. 
Whilst  pondering  over  this  necessity, 
ho  incidentally  recapitulates  some  of 
his  privileges  and  advantages ;  how 
he  is  of  as  good  descent  after  his  kind 
as  the  best  nobleman  in  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  tracing  back  his  ge- 
nealogy to  the  days  of  Henry  the  First 
of  Germany,  surnamed  the  Fowler, 
who  nominated  his  ancestor  to  the 
office  of  executioner,  since  when  the 
family  has  held  house  and  ground, 
goods  and  profits,  in  fief  of  the  crown. 
And  how  he  is  no  way  subject 
to  the  authorities  of  the  land, 
further  than  that  he  is  bound  to  serve- 
them  with  sword,  axe,  wheel  and 
cord,  with  ladder,  screws  and  tongs, 
pitch,  sulphur  and  rods,  either  in  his 
own  person  or  by  his  assistants,  as 
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his  letter  of  privileges  dictates. 
Neither  is  he  infamous,  like  those  of 
his  men  who  remove  dead  beasts  and 
do  such  like  unclean  work ;  and, 
whoever  addresses  him  with  contemp- 
tuous speech,  shall  be  fined  accord- 
ing to  law  of  the  empire,  as  if  he 
had  insulted  a  lord  of  the  council. 
Finally,  when  the  number  of  unfortu- 
nates slain  by  his  hand  shall  exceed 
five  hundred,  the  headsman  has  a 
right,  if  it  so  please  him,  to  abandon 
his  charge,  and  mix  once  more  upon 
equal  terms  with  his  fellow-citizens. 
After  this  recapitulation,  Master 
Hammerling  takes  up  his  own  history 
from  the  day  of  his  birth,  when  he 
was  laid  in  his  father's  arms  as  he 
returned  from  burning  an  old  witch 
upon  the  market-place.  This  he 
finds  set  down  in  his  father's  hand- 
writing, and  also  how  he  was  chris- 
tened by  the  name  of  Berthold,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  Black  Hannah,  the 
child-murderess,  was  executed ;  whilst 
her  accomplice,  long  Heinz,  was  com- 
pelled to  look  on  at  the  execution, 
and  was  then  flogged  out  of  the 
town  and  district.  The  latter  would 
have  been  hung,  had  not  the  execu- 
tioner saved  him,  in  virtue  of  an  old 
privilege,  which  he  exercised  less 
out  of  love  for  Heinz  than  for  fear 
of  its  becoming  annulled  by  disuse. 
Had  a  daughter  instead  of  a  son 
been  born  to  him,  he  had  a  right 
to  save  the  poor  girl  who  had  fallen 
victim  to  a  base  seducer.  So  was 
it  set  forth  in  the  headsman's 
charter. 

Berthold  Benz  traces  back  his 
recollections  to  a  very  early  period  of 
his  childhood,  and  in  his  manner  of 
narrating  them  there  is  a  quaint  sad 
simplicity,  by  no  means  unattractive. 
"  My  mother,  God  help  her  ! "  he 
says,  "right  well  do  I  remember  her ; 
and  though  I  should  live  a  hundred 
and  many  hundred  years,  I  still  shall 
ever  have  her  before  me,  with  her 
kindly  blue  eyes  and  her  ringlets  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  flax  which  she 
drew  from  the  distaif  with  her  slender 
white  fingers,  and  sent  whirling  round 
the  spindle.  We  were  always  alone  ; 
my  father  went  about  his  affairs,  and 
of  the  servants  none  came  near  us  in 
our  apartment,  or  in  our  little  flower- 

firden — parted  by  hedge  and  fence 
om  the  rest  of  the  court — save  and 
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except  fat  Grethel,  a  sturdy  broad- 
footed  Swabian  girl,  my  mother's 
cousin,  and  taken  in  by  her  for  the 
love  of  God."  And  Berthold  was 
happy  at  his  mother's  knee,  and  in 
his  childish  fancy  deemed  the  heads- 
man's hereditary  dwelling,  with  its 
high  surrounding  wall,  to  be  little 
short  of  a  fortress,  and  held  the  vaulted 
sitting-room,  with  its  three  narrow 
windows,  at  least  equal  to  any  hall  in 
the  proud  castle  that  towered  upon 
the  cliff  beyond  the  stream.  But  his 
tranquil  happiness  lasted  not  long ; 
the  troubles  of  the  doomster's  son  had 
an  early  beginning.  "  On  a  sudden, 
my  dearest  mother  wept  more  than 
she  smiled,  grew  pale  and  yet  paler, 
weak  and  still  more  weak,  until  at  last 
she  was  unable  to  lead  me  out  into 
the  garden.  At  the  same  time  I 
ceased  to  see  my  father.  Neither  at 
meals,  nor  as  formerly,  in  the  cham- 
ber, of  a  morning,  was  he  visible,  and 
however  early  I  got  up,  the  answer  to 
my  questions  always  was  that  he  had 
already  gone  out.  And  one  day, 
Heaven  only  knows  how  it  happened, 
dear  mother  was  gone,  and  when  I 
screamed  and  wept  for  her,  Swabian 
Grethel  beat  me,  and  said  that  "she 
was  my  mother  now."  From  this 
day,  Berthold's  sufferings  began. 
Hated  by  his  stepmother,  neglected 
by  his  father,  who  was  infatuated 
with  his  young  wife, — he  was  left  to 
run  wild  with  the  executioner's  as- 
sistants. After  a  while,  a  brother 
was  born,  and  then  his  lot  became 
still  harder.  He  was  sent  to  sleep 
amongst  the  hay  in  the  loft ;  and  the 
sole  notice  he  obtained  from  his 
father  was  when  the  latter  instructed 
him  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  But 
old  Benz  was  a  harsh  teacher,  and  the 
child  preferred  to  receive  his  lessons 
from  Arnulph,  the  chief  assistant, 
who  took  him  with  him  to  the  town 
and  on  rambles  in  the  forest ;  taught 
him  to  sever  cabbage-heads  at  a  sin- 
gle stroke,  and  told  him,  as  they  sat 
together  upon  the  top  of  the  lonely 
gallows-tree,  wonderful  tales  and 
strange  anecdotes  of  their  craft  and 
its  professors.  These  Berthold  drank 
in  with  greedy  ear ;  and,  although 
terrified  at  first  by  the  sight  of  the 
giim  black  gallows,  of  the  mouldering 
skeletons  depending  from  it,  and  the 
ill-omened  birds  that  croaked  and 
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hovered  around  its  summit,  he  soon 
got  used  to  his  "father's  workshop," 
gladly  climbed  the  ladder  to  his  lofty 
perch,  and  enjoyed  the  terror  of  the 
passinghorseman  whom  an  unexpected 
greeting  in  Arnulph's  harsh  voice 
caused  to  spur  his  steed  in  terror,  and 
hasten  on  his  road.  "  The  Thief's 
Thumb,"  one  of  the  narratives  of  this 
practical  joker  and  hangman,  is  not 
without  its  wild  interest,  but  we  can- 
not dwell  upon  episodes  ;  our  object 
being  rather  to  exhibit  the  headsman's 
social  position  and  peculiar  privi- 
leges. One  of  the  latter — and  not  the 
least  curious — is  shown  in  the  chapter 
headed  "  Vom  Rosenthal," — from  the 
Valley  of  Roses — in  which  Berthold's 
adventures  may  properly  be  said  to 
begin. 

"  Regularly  each  Saturday  evening 
after  vespers,  my  father  (now  in 
heaven)  went  into  the  town,  turned 
from  the  market-place  into  the  alley 
known  as  the  Rosenthal,  which  winds, 
narrow  and  dark,  in  the  direction  of 
the  prison  and  behind  St  Ktimmer- 
niss,  and  struck,  at  regular  intervals, 
three  heavy  blows  upon  the  door  of  a 
great  dark  house,  bearing  the  sign  of 
the  Elephant.  Thereupon,  an  old 
woman  gave  him  entrance,  ushered 
him  into  a  spacious  arched  hall,  and 
placed  a  wooden  stoup  of  wine  and 
a  loaf  of  bread  upon  the  table. 
Whilst  he  ate  and  drank,  a  number 
of  young  women  entered  the  room, 
every  one  of  whom  handed  him  a 
silver  coin,  sometimes  exchanged  a 
word  with  him,  and  then  walked  away 
in  silence.  Almost  all  these  women 
had  a  strange  look,  the  lustre  of  their 
staring  eyes  was  quenched,  their 
features  were  drawn,  their  cheeks 
pale,  and  their  clothes  hung  loosely 
upon  them ;  they  looked  shyly  at  my 
father,  but  kindly  at  me,  as  though 
they  woul.d  gladly  have  kissed  and 
caressed  me.  This,  however,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  was  strictly  forbid- 
den them ;  and  once,  when  a  young 
girl  extended  her  hand  to  pat  my 
cheek,  my  father  exclaimed,  '  Away 
with  you,  hussy!'  and  struck  her 
upon  the  face.  Whereupon  the  poor 
girl  slunk  from  the  room,  bleeding  at 
mouth  and  nose,  and  pursued  by  the 
laughter  of  her  companions." 

At  times,  Benz  would  leave  his  son 
in  the  lower  room,  whilst  he  searched 


the  house  to  see  that  no  strangers 
were  there  at  that  forbidden  hour. 
Then  Berthold  often  heard  screams 
and  sounds  of  quarrel ;  and  one  even- 
ing that  the  uproar  was  greater  than 
usual,  he  crept  in  alarm  from  the 
apartment,  and  found  his  way  through 
the  back  door  into  a  court,  where  a 
few  trees  grew,  and  at  whose  further 
end  was  a  grass-plot,  on  which  linen 
lay  bleaching.  "  On  the  grass,  near 
the  fountain,  sat  a  pretty  child,  keep- 
ing the  geese  and  fowls  and  grunting 
swine  from  the  bleaching-place,  with 
a  long  stick,  and  when  she  saw  me, 
she  smiled  kindly  at  me.  I  went  up 
to  her,  took  the  little  maid's  hand,  and 
asked  her  name. 

"  '  I  am  called  Elizabeth.  And 
you?' 

" '  They  call  me  Benz,'  I  replied, 
and,  although  Arnulph  had  constantly 
warned  me  never  to  say  who  I  was, 
unless  asked,  I  thoughtlessly  added : 
'  and  I  am  the  headsman's  boy.' 

"  I  shuddered  at  the  words  as  I 
spoke  them,  and  expected  Elizabeth 
to  shrink  from  me  with  disgust.  In- 
stead of  that  she  said,  quite  friendly, 

"  '  Sit  down  by  me,  Benz,  and  help 
me  to  watch  the  linen.' 

"  I  thought  myself  in  heaven  ; 
since  dear  mother  had  left  me,  I  had 
never  known  the  joy  of  a  smile  from  a 
sweet  face.  In  a  moment  we  two 
children  were  the  best  of  friends,  sat 
hand  in  hand  beside  each  other, 
laughed  and  chattered  unceasingly, 
and  forgot  the  whole  world  besides. 
I  asked  little  Elizabeth  who  were  her 
parents.  She  looked  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment with  her  great  black  eyes,  knew 
not  what  I  meant,  and  was  only  the 
more  bewildered  by  my  attempted 
explanation.  At  last  I  heard  my 
father's  whistle,  kissed  my  new 
friend,  and  ran  into  the  house.  On 
my  way  home,  I  told  my  father  what 
had  happened,  and  he  said  the  little 
maid  was  an  orphan,  whose  mother 
had  died  in  the  house,  and  whom  old 
Sarah  had  taken  charge  of.  A  father, 
however,  she  had  never  had,  at 
least  to  his  knowledge.  Thencefor- 
ward, I  went  nowhere  so  willingly 
as  to  the  town.  I  no  longer  cared 
that  the  passengers  avoided  us,  and 
that  boys  pursued  us  with  scoff  and 
insult.  I  knew  that  a  kind  greeting 
and  a  loving  kiss  awaited  me,  and 
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little  Elizabeth  was  soon  as  dear  to 
me  as  my  blessed  mother ;  so  that,  in 
my  dreams,  their  two  figures  blended 
into  one.  It  was  very  different 
afterwards,  when  the  heavenly  purity, 
in  whose  full  glory  my  mother  had 
departed,  had  left  Elizabeth  for  ever. 

"Thus,  I  came  to  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  grew  a  tall  strong  lad, 
skilful  and  active ;  already  I  was  so 
expert  with  the  sword  that  with  a 
horizontal  cut  I  sent  the  blade  be- 
tween blocks  piled  on  each  other, 
and  without  in  the  least  injuring 
them.  I  also  tied  a  noose  with  a 
dexterity  that  filled  Arnulph  with 
proud  joy,  and  he  declared  me  fully 
qualified  to  officiate  upon  the  scaffold. 
It  happened  one  day  that  my  father, 
plagued  with  the  gout,  ordered  me  to 
go  alone  to  the  town,  and  to  fetch 
the  tribute  from  the  well-known 
house  of  the  Elephant.  He  made  me 
promise  not  to  let  the  women  caress 
me,  and  to  lose  none  of  the  bright 
pfennings  they  had  to  give  me.  I 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  brought  him 
home  the  full  amount.  But  I  did  not 
tell  him  what  had  happened  to  me 
by  the  way.  When  the  boys,  who 
usually  ran  after  us,  saw  that  I  was 
alone,  they  ventured  much  nearer 
than  formerly ;  and  amongst  them  I 
particularly  remarked  a  fair-haired 
lad,  who  had  always  been  the  most 
spiteful  and  violent  of  them  all,  and 
whom  his  companions  sometimes 
called  Engolf,  sometimes  by  the 
nickname  of  Bully-bird.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  patrician,  of  the  noble 
Herr  Halm  of  Baumgarten,  and  was 
somewhat  older  than  myself.  This 
time  he  followed  me  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  house,  and  just  as 
the  door  was  opened  he  struck  at 
me.  I  warded  his  blow,  and  re- 
turned it  with  one  upon  the  nose, 
which  knocked  him  down,  and  gave 
me  time  to  enter  the  house." 

Berthold's  persecutors  awaited  his 
•exit  to  take  their  revenge,  but  he 
provided  himself  with  a  stick  for 
defence,  and,  moreover,  Elizabeth 
showed  him  an  opening  in  the  gar- 
den wall,  choked  with  bushes  and 
rubbish,  and  leading  into  a  timber- 
yard,  through  which  he  passed  un- 
seen, and  of  which  he  thenceforward 
availed  himself  on  his  frequent  visits 
to  his  playfellow.  Engolf,  however, 
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watched  him,  and  at  last,  on  a  cer- 
tain afternoon,  as  he  turned  into  the 
timber-yard,  he  heard  a  shout  of 
u  Huzza  !  the  hangman's  boy !"  and 
was  set  upon  by  a  number  of  lads, 
from  whom  he  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty, and  severely  beaten,  by  the 
help  of  Elizabeth,  who  dragged  him 
into  the  garden  as  he  fell  sense- 
less from  a  blow  on  the  head.  In 
the  house  of  the  Elephant  he  lay 
for  some  time,  too  ill  for  removal, 
carefully  tended  by  his  child-mis- 
tress, and  by  the  wretched  but 
kind-hearted  women.  About  that 
period,  however,  the  "  Lutheran 
heresy"  had  begun  to  take  root  in  the 
town,  and  a  certain  Dr  Keander 
preached  furiously  against  gambling 
and  drunkenness,  and  against  such 
establishments  as  that  in  which  Ber- 
thold  was  confined  by  his  wounds ; 
"  against  all  those  things,  in  short, 
which,  according  to  old  usage  and  to 
the  emperor's  statutes,  paid  tribute 
to  the  headsman.  This  pleased  the 
women  beyond  measure  ;  with  yellow 
envy  they  had  long  seen  their  hus- 
bands, lovers,  and  sons,  wager  away 
their  fair  white  groschen  at  skittles 
and  dice  and  cards  ;  the  headsman's 
daughters  in  the  Rosenthal  were  a 
yet  sharper  thorn  in  their  eyes  ;  and 
now,  supported  by  the  preacher's 
frantic  harangues,  they  raised  such 
an  infernal  outcry  that  a  noble  coun- 
cillor trod  our  rights  under  foot  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  forbade  all  games 
of  chance,  and  sent  his  officers  to 
seize  the  loose  women  at  the  Ele- 
phant, and  put  them  across  the  fron- 
tier. This  occurred  just  at  the  time 
Hay  ill  in  the  Rosenthal."  Ber- 
thold  Avas  carried  home  to  his 
stepmother,  who  would  not  receive 
him,  and  Arnulph  made  him  a  bed 
in  the  hounds'  kennel,  for  which 
piece  of  humanity  his  violent  mistress 
beat  him,  and  procured  his  dismissal. 
And  throughout  the  book  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  rough  but  well-meaning 
journeyman  hangman.  Berthold's  fa- 
ther came  to  visit  his  son  and  dress  his 
wounds,  but  the  henpecked  headsman 
dared  not  take  him  into  his  house. 
The  poor  boy  lay  suffering  and  hun- 
gry, tormenting  himself  on  account  of 
"Elizabeth,  whom  the  authorities  had 
removed  from  the  Rosenthal,  and 
given  in  charge  to  people  of  better 
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repute  than  those  who  had  had  care 
of  her  infancy ;  but  who  those  peo- 
ple were,  and  where  he  should  seek 
his  little  friend,  Berthold  knew  not. 
And  when  he  recovered,  his  step- 
mother and  her  son  ill-treated  him, 
and  drove  him  from  their  presence ; 
and,  Arnulph  having  left,  he  had  no 
friend  or  companion  but  the  shaggy 
hounds  with  which  he  slept. 

At  this  point  of  his  youthful  tribula- 
tions, Master  Ha'mmerling  ceases  to 
discourse  of  himself,  and  abruptly 
transports  us  to  the  sign  of  the  Thistle, 
an  isolated  public  house,  consisting 
partly  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  watch- 
tower,  and  much  frequented  by  stu- 
dents, who  on  bright  summer  evenings 
loved  to  sit  under  the  trees  and  lie 
upon  the  grass  before  its  door,  until 
the  tolling  bell  warned  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  town  before  gates  and 
bridges  were  closed  for  the  night. 
This  inn  was  kept  by  a  strange  old 
couple,  childless,  avaricious,  and,  as 
it  was  reported,  passing  rich,  who 
went  by  the  names  of  Father  Finch 
and  Mother  Blutrude.  They  pro- 
fessed great  poverty,  and  were  furious 
if  any  doubted  it,  which  few  cared  to 
do,  since  a  certain  rash  scoffer  had 
suddenly  fallen  sick,  and  gradually 
withered  away  and  expired,  in  con- 
sequence, it  was  supposed,  of  certain 
unholy  incantations  of  Mother  Blu- 
trude. The  fear  of  her  incantations, 
however,  did  not  deter  a  reckless  and 
debauched  student  from  laying  a  plan 
for  appropriating  her  concealed  trea- 
sures. He  found  means  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  old  people,  and  to 
conceal  himself  in  a  nook  at  the  top 
of  the  old  tower,  whence  he  saw  them 
in  the  dead  of  night  counting  a  large 
sum  in  silver  coin.  He  only  waited 
their  departure  to  possess  himself 
of  the  store,  when  he  heard  them 
talk  of  removing  to  the  same  place 
a  large  amount  of  Hungarian  ducats 
they  had  bestowed  elsewhere,  and  he 
resolved  to  wait  where  he  was  for 
this  richer  booty.  He  waited  so 
long,  that  hunger,  thirst,  want  of 
sleep  and  greed  of  gold  bewildered 
his  weak  brain,  and  drove  him  mad. 
With  delirious  eagerness  he  filled  his 
cap  and  pockets  with  the  silver, 
rushed  down  the  high  steep  staircase, 
forced  the  door  with  his  foot,  and 
bursting  into  the  public  room,  seized 
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Father  Finch  by  the  throat,  and  de- 
manded his  gold.  The  guests  came 
to  the  rescue,  dollars  and  crowns 
were  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  at 
last  the  madman  was  dragged  away 
to  prison,  whilst  old  Finch  drove 
every  one  from  his  house,  barred  the 
door,  and  set  to  work  with  his  wife 
to  collect  the  treasure.  Benz  and  his 
son  were  in  the  town  when  the  lunatic 
student  was  carried  by,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  boy  came  running  in  with 
news  that  Father  Finch  had  commit- 
ted suicide  from  anxiety  and  despair. 
Straightway  the  headsman  ordered 
one  of  his  men  to  fetch  his  great 
sword  and  get  ready  his  cart,  and 
then  he  took  the  road  to  the  Thistle, 
followed  by  an  inquisitive  mob,  press- 
ing as  close  to  his  heels  as  their 
aversion  to  his  calling  would  allow. 
He  went  to  exercise  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  privileges  of  his  office.. 
What  this  was  may  best  be  told  in 
the  words  of  Mr  Chezy's  hangman. 

"  We  found  the  old  house  sur- 
rounded by  gaping  idlers,  whom 
nothing  short  of  my  father's  presence 
could  have  induced  to  open  a  path. 
They  gave  way  before  his  threatening 
gesture  and  raised  voice,  and  we 
reached  a  loft  where  the  gray-headed 
sinner  hung  from  a  strong  staple,  his 
stiffened  feet  almost  touching  an  iron 
chest,  from  which  Blutrude,  who 
cowered  in  a  corner,  never  diverted 
her  gaze.  Soon  after  us  came  coun- 
cillors, writers,  and  bailiffs,  then  a 
man  bearing  the  sword,  which  the 
headsman  took,  and  after  cutting 
down  the  dead,  he  drew  a  circle  round 
the  corpse  as  far  as  his  weapon's 
point  could  reach.  Then  he  raised 
his  voice  and  said : 

"'I  stand  as  headsman  on  my  pro- 
perty and  heritage,  or  do  any  here 
say  nay?' 

"Then  one  of  the  council  replied: 
'  None  say  nay.  You  are  headsman 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city  and  in 
the  Count's  domain,  Master  Benz  • 
act  then  according  to  your  sealed 
rights  and  privileges,  and  with  God's 
help,  as  we  are  ready  to  give  you 
ours.' 

' '  My  father  continued :  '  Thus  runs 
the  emperor's  decree :  Wheresoever 
any  one,  with  sinful  hand,  shall  take 
his  own  life,  there  is  every  thing,  in 
hall  or  chamber,  cellar,  barn,  or 
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stable,  the  headsman's  property,  so 
far  as  he,  standing  beside  the  corpse, 
can  reach  with  his  sword  above  his 
head,  below  his  feet,  and  on  all  sides. 
Have  I  spoken  well  ? ' 

"'On  my  soul  and  conscience,' 
replied  the  councillor,  'you  have 
spoken  well.  And  so  take  hence 
what  to  thee  pertaineth.'  " 

And,  in  spite  of  old  Blutrude's 
screams  and  protestations,  the  trea- 
sure-chest Avas  conveyed  away  in  the 
headsman's  cart.  Whilst  this  went 
on,  Berthold,  in  rambling  over  the 
house,  found  Elizabeth,  who  had 
been  given  into  the  unteuder  care  of 
the  hostess  of  the  Thistle.  The  little 
hand-maid  was  delighted  to  meet  her 
old  friend,  and  they  were  engaged  in 
affectionate  colloquy  when  Blutrude, 
furious  at  the  loss  of  her  pelf,  fell  upon 
them  with  blows  and  abuse.  Ber- 
thold cared  little  for  her  violence  to 
himself,  but  when  she  attacked  Eliza- 
beth his  forbearance  deserted  him, 
and,  apostrophising  her  as  a  witch, 
he  expressed  a  passionate  hope  that 
the  day  would  come  when  he  should 
set  tire  to  her  death -faggots.  The 
effect  of  this  wish  is  described  in  a 
singular  passage  : — "  She  shrank  from 
me  and  was  silent.  Whether  it  was 
that  my  words  sounded  prophetically 
to  her  evil  conscience,  or  that  my  boy- 
ish glance  already  possessed  that  pecu- 
liar power  which  has  since  often  made 
strong  men  quake,  and  given  noble 
horses  the  'mad  staggers,  Blutrude 
reeled  aside  like  a  drunken  person, 
allowed  me  to  take  leave  of  Elizabeth 
undisturbed,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards did  not  regain  her  usual  vigour 
and  malice."  This  strange  power, 
attributed  to  himself  by  the  heads- 
man, is  referred  to  further  on  in  the  vo- 
lume, when  a  horse  shies  and  is  seized 
with  staggers  at  the  mere  glance  of 
Berthold's  eye.  That  the  gaze  of  the 
public  executioner  might  have  a  strong 
effect  upon  men,  in  an  age  when  he 
was  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  super- 
stitious horror,  would  have  nothing 
to  surprise  ;  nor  is  it  astonishing  that 
an  old  woman,  already  suspected  of 
witchcraft,  should  be  terrified  and 
tongue-tied  by  a  hint  of  tar-barrels 
from  the  mouth  of  the  hangman's  son. 
The  power  of  his  evil  eye  upon  horses 
is  more  difficult  to  explain  and  credit. 
But  admitting  the  substance  and  inci- 
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dents  of  the  book  before  us  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  bonafide  chronicles,  and 
there  is  not  wanting  a  certain  amount 
of  internal  evidence  corroborative  of 
the  editor's  assertion  to  that  effect, 
such  passages  as  this  are  highly 
curious  illustrations  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  that  day.  In  most  parts 
of  the  world  the  evil  eye  has  been  a 
favourite  belief.  The  French  have 
their  Mauvais-oeil,  the  Germans  their 
Schelauge,  the  Italians  the  Malocchio ; 
and  if  in  any  of  those  countries  mes- 
merism had  been  invented  and  prac- 
tised two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
its  disciples  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  held  endowed  with  the 
power  attributed  to  himself  by  Ber- 
thold Benz. 

The  dismissal  of  Arnulph,  his  chief 
aide-de-camp,  had  left  the  heads- 
man short-handed,  and  in  vain  he 
sought  some  one  to  supply  his  place;  so 
that  after  having,  forvery  many  years, 
put  his  hand  to  no  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment save  the  broad  short  sword, 
the  chief  emblem  of  his  office,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  compelled  to  de- 
scend to  lower  functions,  and  to  break 
a  murderer  on  the  wheel.  At  this  exe- 
cution a  rare  incident  occurred,  show- 
ing another  of  the  Scharfrichter's  pri- 
vileges. The  culprit  was  bound  upon 
the  grating,  and  Benz  dealt  him  the 
first  blow,  upon  the  shin.  The  bone 
snapped,  and  the  unhappy  victim,  a 
man  of  gigantic  frame  and  strength, 
maddened  by  extremity  of  agony,, 
wrenched  out  the  cramp-iron  to  which 
his  right  wrist  was  bound,  and  exten- 
ded his  arm  to  ward  off  the  coming 
blow.  Thereupon  ,a  forward  young 
man  stepped  thoughtlessly  out  of  the 
crowd,  seized  the  criminal's  arm  and 
drew  it  back,  whilst  one  of  the  execu- 
tioner's assistants  again  drove  in  the 
iron.  Then  the  headsman  laid  down 
his  wheel,  stepped  up  to  the  impru- 
dent youth,  clapped  his  hand  upon  his- 
shoulder  and  said,  "  Now  art  thou 
mine  till  thy  day  of  death."  Volun- 
tary aid  given  to  the  executioner  en- 
tailed perpetual  servitude,  inevitable 
and  infamous.  In  this  instance,  the 
volunteer,  by  trade  a  turner  from 
Nuremberg,  and  who  was  also  a  pro- 
fessional pugilist,  was  compelled,  in 
spite  of  prayers  and  repugnance,  to 
strip  his  jerkin  and  assist  in  the  hor- 
rible execution  then  going  forward, 
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after  which   he  mournfully    accom 


panied  his  new  mates  to  the  execu- 
tioner's dwelling.    House  and  home, 
his  honest  name,   and  a  loving  and 
expectant  bride,   were   all  for  ever 
lost  to  him  by  this  one  rash  act.    And 
the    only    hope    he    dared    indulge 
was,    that    his    family    and    friends 
might   never   learn     his    fate,    but 
deem    him  dead   in    distant    parts. 
The  cruel  severity  with  which  Master 
Benz  enforced  his  privilege  was  re- 
quited to  him  by  his  pressed  recruit, 
who  found  undue  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Grethel.      The  Nuremberger,    how- 
ever, absorbed  in  grief,  took  little  heed 
of  the  lady's  amorous  advances ;  and 
she,    incensed    by    his    indifference, 
applied  to  old  Blutrude  for  a  love- 
philter.    All  this  forms  a  part  of  the 
romantic  plot  which  is  made  the  ve- 
hicle for  exhibiting  the  public   and 
private  existence  of  the  headsman  of 
the  middle  ages,   and  we  need  but 
briefly  touch  upon  it.    The  Nurem- 
berg Joseph  drank  the  potion,  which 
reminded   him,    by  its    exhilarating- 
effects,  of  "   the  foaming,    reaming 
drink    he    had    once    tasted   at  his 
master's    wedding    at    Namur,    in 
Brabant,    and  which  the  Walloons 
fetch  from  the  county  of  Champagne, 
in  France,  to  thin  their  blood,  clogged 
by  thick  barley  beer."    Soon,  how- 
ever, the  young  man  repented  of  de- 
ceiving Benz,  who  was  kind  to  him 
after  his    rough    fashion ;    and  one 
morning  that  the  headsman  called  him 
to  his  room,  to  eat  a  savoury  pottage 
his  wife  had  prepared,  but  for  which 
he  himself  felt  little  appetite,  Veit 
(the  Nuremberger)  thought  the  mo- 
ment  opportune    to    make  a    clean 
breast,  and,  whilst  eating,  began  his 
confession.    Meanwhile  Grethel,  sup- 
erintending in  the  kitchen  the  break- 
fast   of  her  household,    missed  and 
asked  for  her  favourite.     "  He  is  in 
the  master's  room,"  was  the  reply, 
"  eating  the  pottage."    The  heads- 
man's wife  grew  pale  as  death,  for  the 
pottage  was  poisoned.    She  hurried 
into  the  room  just  as  Veit,  after  com- 
pleting his  confession,  fell  in  convul- 
sions upon  the  floor;  and  her  hus- 
band,   indignant    at    her    infidelity, 
stripped  his  leathern  girdle  and  fu- 
riously beat  her,   loading  her  with 
opprobrious  epithets.      She  escaped 
from  his  hands,  and  ran  into  the  town, 
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exhibited  the  cuts  upon  her  face  and 
arms  to  the  authorities,  accused  her  hus- 
band of  this  ill-treatment,  and  of  having 
poisoned  his  assistant  in  a  moment  of 
groundless  jealousy.    Benz  was  forth- 
with   arrested.      Appearances    were 
strong  against  him.     He  had  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  invite  his  servant  to 
eat  the  mess  intended  for   himself. 
And  when  the  effects  of  the  poison 
manifested  themselves,  he  had  beaten 
his  wife  instead  of  rendering  assist- 
ance to  the  sufferer,  who  had  died 
soon  afterwards.      His  protestations 
of  innocence  were  discredited ;  and  as 
he  persisted  in  not  confessing  a  crime 
he  had  not  committed,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  that  torture-chamberwhose 
horrors  he  had  so  often  superintended. 
He  shrunk  not  at  sight  of  the  rack, 
but  stood  upon  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  repudiated  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  council,  and  appealed  to  a 
higher  tribunal.     "  My  lords  would 
not  listen  to  this,  and  appealed,  in 
their  turn,  to  the  special  privileges  of 
the  town  ;  but  the  strange  headsman, 
whom  they  had  summoned  to  their 
assistance,  pulled  down  to  the  wrist 
the  shirt  sleeves  he  had  rolled  up,  put 
on  his  doublet,   and  declared,  with 
steadfast  voice,  that  he  must  certainly, 
in  execution  of  a  legal  judgment,  tor- 
ture his  own  son,  if  required,  but  that 
he  would  not  act  against  the  Empe- 
ror's ordinances,  or  lay  hand  upon  a 
brother-craftsman  in  obedience  to  an 
arbitrary  command."    So  the  coun- 
sellors,  finding    the    executive    fail 
them,   and  being  also,  as   it  would 
appear,  legally  in   the  wrong,  were 
compelled  to  concede  Master  Benz's 
claim  to  be  arraigned  before  another 
court  of  judicature.    The  delay  was 
the    headsman's   salvation.      Count 
Ruprecht,  a  sort  of  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  nobleman  of  great  weight  in  the 
district,    obtained  admission  to    his 
dungeon,  under  pretence  of  consulting 
him  about  a  disease,  which  "  leech 
and  surgeon,  wise-women  and  farriers, 
had  been  unable  to  cure."    From  this 
it  would  appear  that  in  those  days  the 
executioner    either    dabbled   in    the 
medical  art,  or  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess prescriptions  (perhaps  charms)  of 
elficacy  in  certain  cases.    We  have 
been  unable  to  trace  any  particulars 
cdnnected  with  this  belief;  and  Mr 
Che'zy,  although  he  must  have  access 
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in  Germany  to  many  more  sources  of 
such  information  than  are  open  to  us, 
leaves  his  readers,  as  usual,  wholly  in 
the  dark. 

The  brief  dialogue  in  the  dungeon 
is  curious  and  characteristic.  The 
Count,  straitened  in  his  finances,  covets 
the  iron  chest  with  a  golden  lining, 
taken  by  Benz  from  beneath  the  feet 
of  Father  Finch  the  suicide.  In  con- 
sideration of  its  receipt,  he  engages 
to  rescue  the  executioner  from  his 
unpleasant  position.  The  latter,  al- 
though innocent,  is  by  no  means  con- 
fident of  acquittal,  and  accepts  the 
terms.  Then  says  the  Count  to  the 
headsman,  with  touching  confidence, 
"  You  have  been  known  to  me  for 
many  years  as  an  honourable  man,  I 
require  no  other  guarantee  than  your 
word.  And  I  pledge  my  honour  as  a 
nobleman  to  rescue  you,  either  by 
craft  or  by  the  strong  hand."  Re- 
course to  violence  was  unnecessary. 
The  Count  revived  an  old  tribunal, 
long  in  disuse,  which  sat  under  an 
aged  oak  by  the  river's  brink,  and 
consisted  of  himself  alone.  The  coun- 
cil had  little  fancy  for  giving  up  their 
prisoner,  but  yielded  to  menaces  in 
the  emperor's  name,  and  Benz  was 
brought  before  this  primitive  court. 
The  burgomaster  supported  the  ac- 
cusation, but,  on  the  other  hand,  seven 
nobly-born  persons  deposed  on  oath 
to  the  prisoner's  innocence,  and  Etzel 
the  cup-bearer,  a  stalwart  retainer 
of  the  Count's,  renowned  in  all  the 
country-side  for  his  reckless  courage 
and  powerful  arm,  threw  his  glove 
into  the  ring,  and  challenged  to  mortal 
combat  any  who  should  question  it. 
Thrice  the  herald  proclaimed  the 
defiance,  but  none  took  it  up ;  the  sun 
went  down,  and  the  Count  declared 
the  charge  unfounded  and  the  prisoner 
free.  This  was  the  first  and  last  time 
Count  Ruprecht  asserted  his  right  to 
hold  this  penal  tribunal.  And  sub- 
sequently an  imperial  decree  declared 
the  judgment  null  and  the  Count's 
_  privilege  obsolete.  But  before  that 
came  to  pass,  the  headsman's  inno- 
cence was  established,  and  the  true 
culprit  discovered. 

During  his  captivity,  Benz  had 
reflected  on  his  unkindness  to  his 
first-born,  and  resolved  to  repair  past 
injustice  by  better  treatment.  On 
returning  home,  his  first  inquiry  was 
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for  Berthold.  The  answer  was,  that 
the  boy  had  run  away.  The  truth 
was,  that  his  stepmother  had  had  him 
conveyed  to  a  long  distance  from  his 
father's  house,  and  by  frightful 
menaces  deterred  him  from  returning. 
And  now  she  wheedled  her  husband 
out  of  a  pardon,  and  things  resumed 
their  old  course  in  the  headsman's 
house.  We  pass  over  a  good  deal  of 
episodical  matter,  having  little  to  do 
with  the  main  subject  of  the  book ; 
amongst  other  things,  a  long  account 
of  a  son  of  Count  Ruprecht,  who  was 
sent  on  his  travels  in  charge  of  a 
learned  preceptor  and  bad  horseman, 
one  Dr  Wohlgemuth,  on  whom  the 
scamp  of  a  pupil  played  an  infinity 
of  mischievous  tricks,  proving  that 
travelling  tutors  three  hundred  years 
ago  had  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 
After  an  absence  of  some  duration, 
Berthold  returns  home  in  the  suite  of 
this  young  Count  Ulrich,  finds  Eliza- 
beth still  at  the  sign  of  the  Thistle, 
and  his  old  enemy  Engolf  and  other 
dissolute  companions  persecuting  her 
with  their  insolent  addresses,  to 
which  she  turns  a  deaf  ear.  She  has 
not  forgotten  Berthold  ;  their  childish 
affection  has  grown  into  love,  and 
they  mutually  plight  their  troth. 
Soon  afterwards,  Berthold  sets  out  on 
a  three  years'  pilgrimage,  during 
which  to  learn  surgery  and  farriery, 
and  Count  Ruprecht  promises  that, 
on  his  return,  none  but  he  shall  shoe 
his  horses  and  cure  his  servants.  But 
the  headsman's  son  has  higher  aspi- 
rations, and  resolves  to  become  a 
physician.  At  Heidelberg  and  Paris 
the  three  years  pass  quickly  by  in 
diligent  study,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  has  conquered  the  doctor's 
gown,  and  returns  to  his  native  place 
as  Dominus  Bertholdus.  As  he 
draws  near  to  the  town,  he  prays  in 
heart  for  a  good  omen  to  welcome  his 
return ;  but  none  is  vouchsafed  him, 
and  in  its  stead  he  meets  Engolf  and 
has  an  angry  colloquy.  At  the  little 
inn  he  sees  Elizabeth,  who  betrays 
great  agitation  on  beholding  him,  for 
a  report  had  been  set  about  of  his 
death.  At  a  ball  to  which  he  accom- 
panies her,  held  at  the  old  house  of 
the  Elephant,  now  converted  into  a 
respectable  inn,  he  meets  Engolf,  who 
coarsely  taunts  him  with  taking  up 
with  his  cast-off  mistress.  Elizabeth 
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cannot  repel  the  imputation,  Berthold 
spurns  her  from  him,  and  strikes 
Engolf ;  a  fight  ensues,  blood  is  shed, 
and  the  headsman's  son  is  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  a  while.  Then 
comes  some  more  extraneous  matter, 
until  we  find  Berthold  established  as 
assistant  in  the  house  of  Master 
Baldwin  the  physician,  who  one  day 
sends  him  to  attend  the  infliction  of 
torture  on  an  old  woman  accused  of 
witchcraft.  In  the  wrinkled  wretch 
bound  upon  the  rack,  he  recognises 
old  Blutrude,  and  here,  after  seven 
years'  separation,  he  meets  his  father. 
"  The  headsman  had  grown  old  in 
those  seven  years:  his  silver  hair 
hung  scantily  over  his  temples ;  his 
high  bald  brow  was  crossed  with  fur- 
rows ;  his  long  beard  resembled  thick 
snow-flakes ;  but  still  he  was  strong 
and  vigorous.  From  his  short  and 
muscular  neck  his  broad  shoulders 
spread  in  powerful  development ;  his 
long  arms  were  nervous,  his  fists  of 
iron ;  his  eyes  glittered  as  in  the  days 
of  his  prime ;  and  the  dusky  red  of 
his  countenance  bore  witness  that  the 
old  man  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
pleasures  of  the  bottle,  in  spite  of  the 
gout,  whose  presence  was  indicated 
by  his  wide  shapeless  boots  of  soft 
buckskin.  On  beholding  him,  a  cold 
shudder  came  over  me ;  and  yet  it 
needed  an  effort  not  to  fall  into  his 
arms  and  greet  him  with  the  name  of 
father,  and  offer  my  aid  in  his  horri- 
ble office.  Behind  him  stood  his 
assistant,  a  stout  young  fellow,  in 
whose  features  and  reddish  hair  I 
recognised  Grethel's  son."  Here  a 
touch  of  witchcraft  comes  in ;  Blu- 
trude, after  terrible  tortures,  con- 
fessing her  dealings  with  the  demon, 
and  implicating  Grethel  and  her  son, 
the  former  of  whom  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  accompanying  her  once 
in  the  year  to  a  witches'  sabbath 
upon  the  Blocksberg,  whilst  an  evil 
spirit  assumed  her  form  in  her  hus- 
band's couch.  Upon  receiving  this 
startling  information,  old  Benz  falls 
down,  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  pre- 
sently expires,  in  spite  of  the  remedies 
applied  by  Berthold,  who  in  his  emo- 
tion betrays  himself  as  the  headsman's 
son.  He  is  immediately  seized,  and 
put  in  irons.  His  life  is  in  danger, 
for  he  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  the 
gallows  by  daring  to  mix  with  his 
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fellow-men,  and  to  forget  the  stigma 
and  isolation  prescribed  by  his  birth. 
But  the  executioner  being  dead,  his 
youngest  son  accused  of  witchcraft, 
and  the  prison  full  of  criminals,  seve- 
ral of  whom  are  soon  to  be  put  to  the 
torture,  the  authorities  let  Berthold 
go  free,  on  condition  of  his  assuming 
his  father's  office.  To  this  he  consents, 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  the 
halter,  and  at  once  takes  possession  of 
the  house  whose  threshold  he  had 
expected  never  again  to  cross. 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  volume, 
entitled  "  The  Headsman's  Wedding," 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  ori- 
ginal of  the  whole  book.  Berthold's 
installation  in  his  father's  house  and 
office  had  not  long  occurred,  when  lit- 
was  called  upon  to  exercise  the  latter, 
and  to  put  to  the  rack  his  old  and  bit- 
ter foe  Engolf  of  Baumgarten,  accused 
of  conspiracy  against  the  state.  Even 
under  the  torture,  the  profligate  found 
sneers  and  sharp  words  to  address  to 
his  executioner,  and  boasted  of  his 
base  triumph  over  the  unhappy  Eliza- 
beth, then  in  prison  on  the  charge  of 
murdering  her  infant.  Whilst  in  a 
state  of  frenzy,  she  had  thrown  it  into 
the  water.  Maddened  by  his  enemy's 
taunts,  the  headsman  exercised  to  the 
very  utmost  the  tortures  at  his  com- 
mand, and  tugged  and  strained  till 
every  joint  of  the  unhappy  wretch  was 
dislocated,  and  the  foam  stood  upon 
his  lips.  At  last  Engolf  confessed  his 
crime  and  was  released  from  the  hands 
of  him  who  had  crushed  his  body,  and 
whose  heart  he  had  broken.  Then 
Berthold  received  orders  to  hold  him- 
self ready,  in  three  days  from  that 
time,  to  execute  Elizabeth,  condemned 
to  die  by  the  sword. 

"  It  was  a  hard  trial  for  me,  when, 
upon  the  eve  of  this  execution,  I  had 
to  betake  myself  to  her  prison,  to 
share,  according  to  old  custom,  the 
culprit's  last  meal.  The  priest  had 
just  left  her  when  I  entered  the  nar- 
row cell,  and  she  sat  buried  in  thought, 
her  head  sunk  upon  her  breast,  her 
long  black  hair  falling  like  a  veil  over 
her  face,  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap." 
The  poor  girl  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  die,  and  wildly  implored  her 
former  lover  to  save  her,  ignorant  that 
she  was  to  perish  by  his  hand.  But 
his  feelings  towards  her  had  under- 
gone a  total  change ;  indignation  and 
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contempt  had  replaced  affection  ;  and 
he  beheld  her  despair  and  heard  her 
entreaties  without  a  spark  of  compunc- 
tion. "You  must  die,  Elizabeth," 
lie  said,  "  and  truly  by  no  other  hand 
than  mine." 

"  She  gazed  at  me  with  expanded 
eyeballs,  her  features,  distorted  by 
despair,  gradually  assumed  a  milder 
expression,  a  scarcely  perceptible 
smile  crossed  her  pale  lips.  '  Death 
from  your  hand  is  sweet,'  she  at  last 
said.  'Here  is  my  heart,  strike! 
why  delay?  I  am  ready.'  These 
gentle  words  broke  down  my  anger  ; 
I  had  to  lean  against  a  pillar  in  'order 
not  to  sink  to  the  ground,  and  had 
hardly  strength  to  reply.  '  Will  you 
not  understand  me,  Elizabeth  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  whose  son  I  am?'" 
Then  she  told  him  how  a  traveller  had 
come  to  the  inn,  and  had  said  (proba- 
bly at  Engolf 's  instigation)  that  Ber- 
thold  was  dead.  And  how,  after  that, 
the  seducer  had  perseveringly  envi- 
roned her  with  his  wiles,  and  at  last, 
by  aid  of  a  potion  old  Blu  trade  sup- 
plied, had  effected  her  ruin.  And  as 
the  headsman  heard  her  sad  tale,  his 
anger  was  converted  into  pity.  He 
partook  her  last  repast,  and  at  parting 
they  pressed  each  other's  hands  in 
friendship.  But  the  love  Berthold 
once  had  cherished  for  the  orphan 
playmate  of  his  boyish  days  had  fled 
for  ever. 

That  same  night  the  tribunal  con- 
demned Engolf  to  the  gallows.  All 
the  grace  his  anguished  parent  could 
obtain  for  him  was  that  he  should  die 
by  the  hands  of  the  headsman  him- 
self,  not  of  an  inferior  executioner — 
and  in  his  own  clothes,  booted  and 
spurred.  This  favour  cost  fifty  marks 
of  gold,  and  a  bequest  to  the  hospital 
of  all  the  property  his  father  could 
will  away. 

With  the  dawn,  Berthold  repaired 
to  the  city,  where  the  sentence  was 
read  in  the  public  market-place,  and 
1 '  a  white  wand  was  broken  and  thrown 
in  fragments  at  the  feet  of  the  child- 
murderess."  Then  Elizabeth  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  executioner,  who 
lifted  her  into  the  cart,  where  a  Ca- 
puchin monk  took  his  place  beside 
her,  and  the  melancholy  procession 
to  the  scaffold  began.  On  the  way, 
Berthold's  men  encouraged  him,  ex- 
horting him  to  strike  the  blow  on  Eli- 
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zabeth's  slender  neck  with  the  same 
firmness  and  precision  with  which, 
just  before  he  left  the  house,  he  had 
severed  that  of  an  old  wether.  They 
considered  him  fortunate,  that  his  first 
essay  with  the  sword  should  be  made 
on  a  meek  and  unresisting  girl,  and 
not  on  some  tough  old  culprit, 
who  would  spitefully  shrug  his 
shoulders,  so  as  to  disappoint  the 
aim  and  bring  shame  upon  the 
headsman.  "At  last  we  stood, 
Elizabeth  and  I,  face  to  face  be- 
tween the  three  pillars,  gazed  at 
each  other,  and  shook  hands  for  the 
last  time.  Then  I  bound  her  eyes, 
bid  her  kneel  down,  and  whilst  an 
assistant,  standing  on  one  side, 
with  body  bent  forward,  and  out- 
stretched arm,  held  up  her  head  by 
the  long  hair,  I  threw  off  cloak  and 
doublet,  grasped  the  sword  with  both 
hands,  and,  settling  myself  firmly  on 
my  feet,  prepared  to  give  the  cut  that 
should  deprive  her  of  life.  Mute  and 
breathless  with  expectation,  the  mob 
looked  up  at  the  scaffold ;  the  monk 
ceased  to  mutter  his  prayers  aloud, 
but  moved  his  lips  in  silence;  the 
stillness  of  death  reigned  around.  I 
felt  a  dizziness  in  my  brain  ;  instead 
of  one  head  I  saw  three,  and  I  turned 
about,  and  asked  in  a  loud  voice, 
which  of  them  the  law  commanded 
me  to  strike  off.  The  populace 
began  to  murmur,  my  assistants  ex- 
changed meaning  smiles  and  scornful 
glances,  the  magistrate  impatiently 
called  to  me  to  make  an  end ;  Eliza- 
beth stirred  not  and  made  no  sign. 
Then  I  had  pity  on  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  murderess;  I  felt  I 
should  never  be  able  to  strike  her 
death-blow,  and  a  sudden  resolution 
took  possession  of  my  soul,  the  reso- 
lution to  save  her.  I  sank  the  sword's 
point,  leant  upon  its  hilt,  and,  claim- 
ing my  privilege,  demanded  Eliza- 
beth for  my  wife.  Thereupon  the 
murmurs  of  the  crowd  were  converted 
into  loud  rejoicings,  and  whilst  I  sup- 
ported the  fainting  girl  in  my  arms, 
the  people  insisted  I  should  at  once 
conduct  her  to  the  altar.  My  Lords 
of  the  Council  knew  well  that  I  was 
in  my  right,  and  none  ventured  to 
hinder  or  object.  Followed  by  the 
noisy  mob,  we  returned  to  the  city, 
and  within  the  hour  the  priest  of  St 
Kiimmerniss  united  me  to  Elizabeth. 
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Then  she  once  more  ascended  the 
cart,  which  drove  away  with  her, 
this  time  at  a  brisk  trot  instead  of  a 
funeral  pace,  whilst  I  went  to  the 
council  -house  to  hang  Engolf.  .... 
The  body  remained  hanging  till  sun- 
set, then  I  took  it  down,  laid  it  in  the 
coffin,  and  went  my  way  home." 

"There  was  revel  and  jubilee  in 
the  house.  With  song  and  dance, 
and  play,  and  flowing  jugs,  the  ser- 
vants celebrated  the  headsman's  wed- 
ding day.  And  when  the  hour  came, 
I  led  Elizabeth  to  her  chamber,  drew 
my  father's  sword  from  its  scabbard, 
and  placed  it  in  the  bridal  bed  be- 
tween her  and  myself.  There  it  has 
ever  since  remained." 

With  this  singular  and  thoroughly 
German  incident,  the  headsman's 
memoirs,  as  conveyed  in  autobiogra- 
phical form,  conclude,  although  we 
may  presume  the  greater  portion  of 
the  other  volumes  to  be  derived  from 
similar  records,  moulded  into  a  dif- 
ferent shape  by  Mr  Cbe'zy.  The 
second  volume  consists  of  one  long 
narrative,  entitled  "  Hildebrand  Pfeif- 
for,"  a  story  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. An  executioner  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  it,  but  is  not  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  as  in  Benz's  narrative. 
Hildebrand  Pfeiffer  is  a  man  of  five- 
and-thirty,  of  handsome  face  and 
person,  who  has  studied  long  and 
successfully  at  Heidelberg,  Prague, 
and  Paris,  and  has  learnt  surgery  at 
Cologne,  where  we  now  find  him. 
Possessed  by  the  demon  of  pride  and 
ambition,  he  sees  no  better  way  of 
attaining  the  brilliant  position  he 
covets,  than  through  the  medium  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  at  whose  dis- 
covery he  ardently  labours  under  the 
guidance  of  Doctor  David  da  Silva, 
or  Master  Wood,  as  the  vulgar  trans- 
lated his  Portuguese  name — a  learned 
physician  and  ex-teacher  at  the  high 
school,  to  whom  Hildebrand  serves 
as  assistant  and  amanuensis.  Be- 
sides dabbling  in  white  magic,  the 
old  Jew-leech  is  shrewdly  suspected 
of  dealing  in  the  blacker  sort,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  scholars  flock- 
ing to  gather  wisdom  from  his  lips, 
and  sick  persons  sending  for  him  so 
often  as  their  fears  of  death  prevail 
with  their  avarice  to  pay  his  heavy 
fee.  And  he  has  long  been  left 
unmolested  to  his  mysterious  pur- 
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suits,  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  sends 
his  old  servant,  in  company  with  a 
young  maiden,  to  gather  mandragora 
at  the  gallows'  foot.  The  plant  is  to 
be  employed  in  some  alchemical  con- 
juration, and  is  valuable  only  if 
gathered  at  the  witching  hour  by  a 
perfect  virgin.  The  one  selected  is- 
Adelgunde,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  loves 
Hildebrand,  and  is  beloved  by  him. 
Unfortunately,  upon  the  night  selected 
for  plucking  the  mystical  mandrake, 
the  headsman  and  his  assistants  re- 
pair to  the  place  of  execution  to 
inter  the  corpse  of  a  suicide,  and 
there  detect  and  seize  the  two  wo- 
men, the  elder  of  whom  throws  the 
blame  of  her  unholy  proceedings 
upon  Da  Silva  and  Hildebrand. 
There  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much 
of  witchcraft  in  the  volume,  but 
some  of  the  incidents  are  very  wild 
and  original.  With  more  skill  and 
care,  and  power  of  description, 
Mr  Chezy  might  have  constructed 
a  three  volume  romance  of  a  strik- 
ing kind  out  of  the  materials  he  has 
loosely  and  hastily  crammed  into 
a  third  of  the  space.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain Count  Philippus,  or  Philipps, 
of  whom  much  was  to  be  made,  but 
he  is  neglected,  and  roughly  sketched. 
He  comes  to  Cologne  to  raise  troops 
for  the  emperor,  and  is  very  success- 
ful in  his  recruiting,  having  mustered 
a  strong  body  of  idle  artisans,  de- 
bauched, students,  and  desperadoes 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  joy  of  his  heart 
he  drinks  himself  ill  ;  Hildebrand 
attends  him,  and  wins  his  heart  by 
tolerating  the  flagon,  when  the 
soldier  had  expected  to  be  put  on  a 
diet  of  drugs  and  spring  water.  The 
Count's  levies  are  drawn  up,  and 
about  to  march  away,  when  the 
police  make  their  appearance  at  Dr 
Da  Silva's  door,  to  arrest  him  and 
his  assistant  on  a  charge  of  witch- 
craft. Warned  in  time,  Hildebrand 
conceals  himself  amongst  the  men 
at  arms,  and  follows  Philipps  to  the 
field  as  body-surgeon.  It  is  the 
period  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and 
the  ambitious  mediciner,  interrupted 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  grand  secret  of 
gold-making,  conceives  the  more 
feasible  project  of  rising  to  eminence 
and  wealth  by  deeds  of  arms.  He  is 
confirmed  in  his  new  aspirations  by 
the  gift  of  a  sword,  manufactured  by 
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the  headsman,  and  supposed  to  con- 
fer invincibility  on  him  who  wields 
it.  There  is  a  remarkable  chapter, 
from  which  we  gather  the  details  of 
this  superstition.  Hannadam,  the 
executioner,  has  his  fortified  dwelling 
in  the  suburbs  of  Cologne,  and  one 
evening  a  Lutheran  officer  rides  up 
from  the  adjacent  Swedish  camp,  and 
endeavours  to  induce  him,  by  the 
bribe  of  a  well-filled  purse,  to  make 
him  a  charmed  sword.  From  the  bat- 
tlements of  his  little  fortress,  Hanna- 
dam holds  converse  with  the  SAvede, 
who  complains  that  he  has  had  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup  for  twenty  years, 
and  is  still  a  cornet,  whilst  his  com- 
rades of  equal  standing  have  risen  to 
high  rank.  He  holds  it  high  time  to 
look  after  his  promotion. 

'"Undoubtedly  it  is,'  said  the 
headsman  jeeringly.  'A  forty-year 
old  cornet  cuts  a  poor  figure.  I  will 
promote  you  to  a  majority.' 

"  '  So  you  shall,'  replied  the  horse- 
man, '  and  I  will  tell  you  how.  But 
first  answer  a  question, — you  are  a 
popish  idolator  ? ' 

"'Infernal  heretic!'  shouted  the 
executioner.  'Would  you  have  me 
set  my  dogs  at  you  ? ' 

"  The  Swede  was  astounded  by 
this  burst  of  anger.  He  had  intended 
no  harm,  but  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart  had  designated  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  epithet  that  from  child- 
hood upwards  he  had  heard  and  used. 

"  '  If  you  are  no  idolator,'  he  re- 
plied very  quietly,  '  give  me  back  my 
purse.' 

"  The  headsman  laughed. 

"  '  I  am  papist  enough,'  he  said, 
'  to  take  example  by  my  priests,  and 
restore  no  offering.' 

"  'Indeed,'  said  the  cornet.  'But 
I  begin  to  see  what  oifended  you. 
Never  fear,  you  shall  not  hear  the 
word  again.' 

"  '  You  will  do  wisely  not  to  repeat 
it.  And  now  say  what  you  would 
for  your  money.' 

"  '  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  cannot  get 
promotion  ? ' 

«  'Well— ' 

'"Well?  In  the  name  of  all  the 
idols,  I  would  have  a  charmed  sword, 
such  as  only  a  headsman  and  a  Ro- 
manist can  make.' 

"  The  purse  fell  jingling  at  the 
Swede's  feet. 
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"  '  Begone!'  cried. the  headsman. 
'  I  am  no  sorcerer.' 

"  '  The  charmed  sword  is  a  matter 
of  white  magic,  seeing  it  is  made 
under  invocation  of  the  holy  Trinity 
and  of  the  blessed  cavalier,  St  Martin, 
without  aid  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 
To-night  is  favourable  to  its  forging — 
such  a  night  will  not  for  a  long  time 
recur — for  me,  perhaps,  never — with 
the  like  concurrence  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances. Do  my  bidding,  and 
take  the  rich  reward."  After  midnight, 
red  Mars  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  in 
the  direct  aspect  of  Venus.  That  is 
the  lucky  hour  to  put  the  weapon 
together.  The  blade  must  be  a  sword 
that  has  served  upon  the  scaifold,  and 
severed  a  criminal's  head  from  his 
body ;  the  wood  of  the  hilt  must  be 
part  of  the  wheel  upon  which  some 
poor  sinner  has  been  broken ;  the 
guard  must  be  of  the  metal  of  chains 
in  which  a  murderer  has  been  hung. 
You  need  put  it  but  loosely  together; 
the  armourer  shall  complete  the  work. 
The  blade  is  the  most  important ; 
let  it  be  long  and  slender,  not  above 
two  fingers  broad,  and  with  a  single 
edge.  The  Tubal's-fire  you  of  course 
have :  our  executioners,  also,  keep 
that.  Will  you  prepare  the  sword, 
master?' 

"  '  I  would  do  so,'  replied  the 
headsman,  '  and  have  all  things 
needful ; — but  the  fire  is  wanting.' 

"  '  Impossible  ! '  exclaimed  the 
cavalier. 

"  'But  nevertheless  true,'  replied 
Hannadam.  '  I  have  only  lately  in- 
herited my  charge  ;  I  found  the  lamp 
in  the  forge  extinguished,  and  since 
then  no  oak  has  been  struck  by  light- 
ning.' 

"  The  Swede  cursed  and  swore  like 
a  blind  heathen,  rode  disconsolately 
away,  and  forgot,  in  his  disappoint- 
ment, to  reclaim  the  purse  he  had 
again  thrown  up  to  the  headsman. 
The  latter  whistled  a  peasant's  dance 
between  his  teeth,  and  gave  orders  to 
raise  the  drawbridge. 

"  '  You  told  the  man  an  untruth,' 
said  his  wife  gently ;  '  the  lamp  now 
burning  in  the  smithy  received  its 
light  from  a  blasted  oak.' 

"  The  headsman  laughed.  '  I 
know  it  right  well,  darling,'  he  re- 
plied ;  '  but  it  will  be  long  before  I 
give  such  a  sword  to  an  unbelieving 
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heretic,  for  him  to  use  against  those 
he  styles  idolaters.  I  will  at  once 
to  work,  and  prepare  the  weapon. 
In  our  days  a  blade  is  not  to  be 
despised,  from  whose  mere  glitter  the 
foe  will  fly  by  dozens.' " 

At  midnight  the  sparks  flew  fast 
in  the  headsman's  smithy,  and  the 
•wondrous  weapon  was  prepared.   The 
Swede  might  well  have  found  it  useful 
in  the  severe  action  between  his  coun- 
trymen and  the  Imperialists,  which 
took  place  the  following  day  within 
sound  and  sight  of  the  city.  The  battle 
over,  Count  Philipps  and  Hildebrand 
rode  up  to  Hannadam's  dwelling ;  and 
the  Count,  whose  vassal  the  heads- 
man was,  demanded  admittance  and 
lodging.    Hildebrand  showed    some 
repugnance  to  enter  the  house  of  the 
executioner.     "No    need    to    fear," 
said    the    Count.      u  According    to 
imperial    charter,    the     headsman's 
office  is  honourable ;  and,  moreover, 
he  and  his  household  will  have  suffi- 
cient   sense    not  to  touch  us.    His 
bread,  his  wine,  his  meat  do  not  defile 
those  partaking  them,  neither  does 
his  roof  dishonour  those  it    covers. 
But  you  must  have  the  goodness  to 
see  to  our  horses  yourself.    At  the 
worst,  my  nobility  is   good   enough 
to  shield  us  from  stain  even  in  the 
knacker's  dwelling."*    So  the  count 
and  the  leech  take  up  their  quarters 
in  the  house  of  Hannadam,  whose 
wife  is  no  other  than  that  beautiful 
Adelgunde,  with  whom  Hildebrand 
had  been  deeply  in  love,  and  whom 
he  had  now  long  mourned  as  dead. 
She  had  been  tried  at  Cologne  on  a 
charge  of  witchcraft,  having  been  de- 
tected gathering  rnandragora  at  mid- 
night beneath  the  gallows,  and  had 
been  put  to  the  torture ;  but  Hanna- 
dam, to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  inflict  it, 
was    touched    by  her   beauty,   and 
handled  her  gently.    In  a  conversation 
with  Count  Philipps,  he  explains  to 
him  how  it  is  in  the  executioner's 
power  greatly  to  aggravate  or  lighten 
the  agony  he  is  ordered  to  inflict. 
Finally,  Hannadam   marries  her,  in 
virtue  of  the  privilege  already  exem- 
plified in  the  story  of  Berthold  Benz. 


She  is  a  somnambulist,  and  having 
seen  her  former  lover  enter  the  house, 
(although  her  husband  does  all  in  his 
power  to  keep  her  from  sight  of  him, 
and  even  confines  her  in  her  room,) 
she  gets  up  in  the  night,  and  by  a 
most  perilous  path  across  the  roof  of 
the  house,  reaches  Hildebrand's  cham- 
ber, bearing  with  her  the  sword  of 
her  husband's  manufacture,  which  she 
gives  to  her  lover,  bidding  him  use 
and  conquer  with  it.    Taking  little 
heed  of  the  supposed  power  attributed 
to    the  weapon,   Hildebrand  never- 
theless girds  it  on,  and  the  next  day 
joins  Colonel  Madelon's  regiment  of 
cuirassiers.      Distracted    at    finding 
Adelgunde  the  wife  of  another  man, 
he  covets  death,  and  resolves  to  seek 
it  in  action.    The  count  unwillingly 
parts  with  him,  on  condition  of  his 
returning  that  evening  to  his  post. 
But  evening  comes,  the  fight  is  over, 
the  wounded  count  looks  anxiously 
for  his  leech,  and  Hildebrand  appears 
not.    The  cuirassiers  are  far  away, 
pursuing  the  beaten  foe. 

Time  passes — the  exact  period  is 
not  defined — and  we  again  meet  the 
warlike   physician,   who  is  brought 
before  us  in  a  very  remarkable  chap- 
ter, detailing  the  punishment  and  de- 
gradation, at  the  headsman's  hands, 
of  an  entire  regiment  that  has  dis- 
graced   itself   in    action.      At    that 
period  the  affairs  of  the  Imperialists 
were  in  any  thing  but  a  flourishing 
state.     At    Leipsig— on    the    same 
ground  where,  eleven  years  previously, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  beaten  Tilly 
—the  Swedes,  under  the  gallant  Tor- 
stenson,  had  gained  a  signal  victory 
over    the    Archduke    Leopold- Wil- 
liam ;  a  victory  shameful  to  the  Ger- 
man name  from  the  cowardice  and 
want  of  discipline  of  a  portion  of  the 
troops  engaged.    The  remnant  of  the 
beaten   army  rallied    near    Prague, 
whose  gates,    some  time  after   the 
fight,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  seen 
to  approach,  its  ranks  thinned  less  by 
hostile    sword    than    by   scandalous 
desertion.     Deep    shame    sat   upon, 
the    bearded    countenances   of    the 
horsemen,    and    their    hearts    were 


*  The  office  of  knacker  (ScMnder,  Abdecker)  in  recent  times  often  united  with  that 
of  public   executioner,  was  formerly  exercised  by  his  knaves  and  subordinates, 
(German,  henkersknechte ;  French,  Valets  de  Bourreau)  and  was  held  espec 
infamous. 
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oppressed  by  apprehension  of  punish- 
ment ;  for  rumour  said  that  the 
corps  was  ordered  to  Prague  to  an- 
swer for  its  misconduct.  The  officers 
were  even  more  cast  down  than  the 
men  ;  they  spoke  in  whispers,  con- 
sulting each  other  how  they  might 
best  justify  themselves,  and  proposing 
to  throw  all  the  blame  on  their  sub- 
ordinates. On  the  other  hand,  the 
private  soldiers  did  not  scruple  to  say 
above  their  breath,  that  "  a  sensible 
housekeeper  begins  to  sweep  his  stairs 
from  the  top."  The  regiment  was 
close  to  the  town,  ordering  its  ranks 
previous  to  entrance,  when  a  young 
officer  came  up  at  full  gallop,  saluted 
the  colonel  courteously  but  coldly, 
and  said  : 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  an  unpleasant 
order." 

"  Duty  is  duty,  Sir,"  replied  the 
commanding  officer  ;  "be  good  enough 
to  deliver  your  message." 

This  was  to  the  effect  that  the  men 
should  dismount,  lead  their  horses 
into  the  town  with  lowered  colours 
and  without  trumpet-sound,  and  then, 
so  soon  as  the  beasts  were  put  up, 
repair  to  the  market-place  with 
swords  at  side,  officers  as  well  as 
men.  This  reception  was  ominous 
of  even  worse  things  than  had  been 
anticipated;  and  many  a  soldier 
regretted  he  had  not  followed  an 
example  abundantly  supplied  him, 
and  deserted  immediately  after  the 
battle.  In  two  hours  time,  however, 
the  regiment  arrived  with  downcast 
eyes  at  the  appointed  place  of  muster. 
They  marched  two  and  two,  with  long 
intervals  between  the  files.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  narrow  streets  were 
pickets  of  dismounted  dragoons,  four 
deep,  their  musketoons  on  their 
arms,  their  drawn  swords  hanging 
from  their  wrists;  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  houses  were  lined 
with  carabineers.,  their  weapons  at 
the  recover.  A  major  and.  a  provost- 
marshal  were  there  on  horseback, 
the  latter  attended  by  his  men,  who 
stood  round  a  couple  of  carts.  As 
each  rank  of  the  cuirassiers  reached 
the  square,  the  major  commanded 
them  to  halt,  and  then  gave  the 
word  "  Draw  swords  !  "  followed  by 
"  Ground  arms  !  "  Whereupon  every 
man,  without  distinction,  had  to  lay 
Ms  naked  sword  upon  the  ground, 


before  he  was  allowed  to  move  for- 
wards. The  cornets  did  the  same 
with  their  colours,  and  the  provost's 
men  took  up  swords  and  standards 
and  put  them  in  the  carts.  The  dis- 
armed soldiers  formed  up  as  prisoners 
in  the  square,  and  their  hearts  mis- 
gave them  when  they  saw  it  arranged 
as  for  an  approaching  execution. 
True,  there  was  neither  scaffold  nor 
gallows,  but  in  the  centre  stood  the 
gloomy  man  in  the  red  cloak,  his 
assistants  behind  him,  between  an 
iron  vice  and  a  pile  of  brushwood.  A 
hedge  of  halberds  surrounded  the 
whole  square.  On  one  side  a  crowd 
of  military  officials  of  high  rank  sat 
upon  their  horses,  to  try  the  offenders, 
if  indeed  trial  could  be  said  to  await 
men  manifestly  already  condemned. 
Hard  upon  the  circle  of  military 
pressed  the  populace ;  windows,  roofs, 
and  balconies  were  thronged  with 
curious  spectators ;  but  it  was  as  much 
as  the  nearest  of  them  could  do  to 
catch  a  few  words  of  what  passed, 
when  the  disarmed  regiment  appeared 
before  the  court-martial. 

The  heads  of  accusation  were  tole- 
rably well  known,  and  resolved  them- 
selves into  the  one  undeniable  fact 
that  the  regiment,  at  first  victorious, 
but  afterwards  repulsed,  had  fled  in 
shameful  haste  and  confusion,  com- 
municating its  panic  to  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry,  leaving  the  infantry  exposed, 
and  causing  the  loss  of  the  already 
half- won  fight.  These  circumstances 
were  too  notorious  to  need  proof; 
and  the  chief  question  was,  whether 
the  soldiers  had  fled  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  of  their  officers,  or  whether 
the  latter  had  been,  by  then*  pusil- 
lanimity, the  chief  causes  of  the  dis- 
aster. This  question  it  probably  was 
that  was  debated  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  produced  such  violent  dis- 
sensions amongst  the  prisoners,  that 
the  intervention  of  the  guard  was 
required  to  keep  them  from  coming 
to  blows.  The  bystanders  could  not 
distinguish  words,  but  only  a  confused 
clamour  of  voices,  which  suddenly 
ceased  at  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
The  prisoners  drew  back  ;  the  judges 
consulted  together  for  a  moment; 
and  then  there  was  an  abrupt  and  un- 
easy movement,  amongst,  behind,  and 
in  front  of  them,  the  motive  of  which 
immediately  became  apparent.  The 
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spectators  knew  not  whither  first  to 
turn  their  eyes.  Here  policemen 
bound  the  officers'  hands  behind  their 
backs ;  in  another  place  the  provost's 
men  separated  the  soldiers  by  tens, 
something  in  the  way  in  which  a 
tithe-owner  counts  the  sheaves  in  a 
field.  Drums  were  placed  on  end, 
with  dice  upon  their  heads;  yonder 
the  brushwood  blazed  up  in  bright 
flames,  which  the  headsman's  helpers 
fed  with  the  colours  and  decorations 
of  the  regiment,  whilst  their  master 
snapped  sword-blade  after  sword- 
blade  in  his  iron  vice.  With  mourn- 
ful eyes  the  officers  saw  their  flags 
consumed  and  their  weapons  broken 
at  the  hangman's  hands.  The  most 
painful  death  would  have  been  sweet 
and  welcome  compared  to  this  moral 
agony.  Despondingly  they  sank 
their  heads,  and  those  esteemed  them- 
selves fortunate  whose  hair  wris  long 
enough  to  hide  their  shame-stricken 
countenances. 

Whilst  the  officers  endured  the 
curious  or  spiteful  gaze  of  the  throng, 
the  men  threw  dice  for  their  lives 
upon  the  sheepskin  tables.  He  of 
each  ten  who  threw  the  lowest,  was 
immediately  seized  by  the  execu- 
tioners, who  bound  his  hands  and 
placed  him  with  the  group  of  officers. 
And  the  closing  act  of  this  terrible 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  pub- 
lic crier,  who  proclaimed  the  whole 
regiment,  from  the  lieutenant-colonel 
down  to  the  last  dragoon,  as  "Schelme1'1 
or  infamous  knaves.  After  which  the 
mob  dispersed,  streaming  through 
lanes  and  alleys  to  the  place  where 
the  officers  and  tenth  men  were  to 
be  hanged.  The  remainder  of  the 
regiment  were  conveyed  to  a  place 
of  security,  till  such  time  as  they 
could  be  sent  to  dig  fortifications  in 
Hungary,  or  to  labour  on  the  wharves 
of  a  seaport. 

Hildebrand  Pfeiifer  is  amongst  those 
saved  from  death  to  undergo  slavery ; 
but  he  contrives  to  escape  his  doom, 
and  is  next  seen  dwelling,  a  pious 
ascetic  and  penitent,  in  a  mountain 
hermitage,  under  the  name  of  Father 
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Gregorius.  Enthusiastic  in  whatever 
he  does,  he  passes  his  time  prostrate 
before  a  crucifix,  lacerating  his  shoul- 
ders with  many  stripes.  His  despair 
arises  partly  from  grief  at  the  loss  of 
Adelgunde,  and  partly  from  shame 
at  having  been  branded  as  a  dastard 
with  the  rest  of  Madelon's  cuirassiers. 
His  old  friend  and  patron,  Count 
Philipps,  finds  him  out,  reasons  with 
and  consoles  him,  and  makes  him  his 
chaplain.  But  after  he  has  long  been 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  eloquence, 
he  offends  the  Count  by  a  diatribe 
against  the  prevalent  belief  in  witch- 
craft, whose  absurdity  his  good  sense 
and  early  education  enable  him  to 
recognise.  There  is  an  extraordinary 
scene  at  a  convent,  where  Adelgunde, 
who  deserted  her  husband's  house  on 
the  night  of  her  interview  with  Hilde- 
brand, has  taken  refuge.  She  falls 
into  a  manner  of  ecstasy,  repeats 
Solomon's  Song  in  Latin,  and  commits 
other  extravagancies,  greatly  to  the 
scandal  of  the  sisterhood,  and  of 
Father  Bonaventura,  the  convent 
chaplain.  Finally,  both  Hildebraud 
and  Adelgunde  are  burnt  for  sorcery. 
There  is  a  vein  of  interest  in  the  tale 
to  the  very  end,  although  the  book,  in 
an  artistical  sense,  is  roughly  done. 
The  style  is  crabbed,  and  the  dialogue 
quaint,  but  often  effective.  The  final 
volume  of  the  Malefizbuch,  under  the 
agreeable  title  of  "  Galgenvogel,  " 
(Gallowsbirds)  contains  four  tales  of 
very  middling  merit,  and  is  altogether 
the  worst.  It  differs  from  the  other 
two  as  saying  little  concerning  the 
headsman  and  his  functions,  further 
than  that  he  steps  in  at  the  close  of 
each  tale,  to  execute  the  sentence  of 
the  law  on  the  criminals  whose 
offences  and  adventures  it  narrates. 
M.  Chezy  announces  his  store  of 
materials  to  be  by  no  means  expended, 
and  promises  a  further  series  should 
this  one  find  favour.  If  it  does  so, 
he  must  attribute  the  success  to  the 
interest  inseparable  from  the  subject, 
not  unlikely  to  attract  readers  in  spite 
of  the  editor's  negligence,  and  of  the 
book's  manifold  deficiencies.. 
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EDINBURGH  AFTER  FLODDEN. 

THE  great  battle  of  Flodden  was  fought  upon  the  9th  of  September  1513. 
The  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army,  which  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fantastic 
ideas  of  chivalry  entertained  by  James  IV.,  and  his  refusal  to  avail  himself  of 
the  natural  advantages  of  his  position,  was  by  far  the  most  disastrous  of  any 
recounted  in  the  history  of  the  northern  wars.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
kingdom,  both  Lowland  and  Highland,  was  assembled,  and  the  contest  was 
one  of  the  sternest  and  most  desperate  upon  record. 

For  several  hours  the  victory  seemed  doubtful.  On  the  left  the  Scots 
obtained  a  decided  advantage ;  on  the  right  wing  they  were  broken  and 
overthrown  ;  and  at  last  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle  was  brought  into  the 
centre,  where  King  James  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  commanded  in  person.  The 
determined  valour  of  James,  imprudent  as  it  was,  had  the  effect  of  rousing  to 
a  pitch  of  desperation  the  courage  of  the  meanest  soldiers ;  and  the  ground 
becoming  soft  and  slippery  from  blood,  they  pulled  off  their  boots  and  shoes, 
and  secured  a  firmer  footing  by  fighting  in  their  hose. 

"  It  is  owned,"  says  Abercromby,  u  that  both  parties  did  wonders,  but 
none  on  either  side  performed  more  than  the  King  himself.  He  was  again  told 
that  by  coming  to  handy  blows  he  could  do  no  more  than  another  man,  whereas, 
by  keeping  the  post  due  to  his  station,  he  might  be  worth  many  thousands. 
Yet  he  would  not  only  fight  in  person,  but  also  on  foot ;  for  he  no  sooner  saw 
that  body  of  the  English  give  way  which  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Huntley, 
but  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  commanded  his  guard  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  to  do  the  like  and  follow  him.  He  had  at  first  abundance  of 
success,  but  at  length  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  who 
had  defeated  their  opposites,  coming  in  with  the  Lord  Dacre's  horse,  and  sur- 
rounding the  King's  battalion  on  all  sides,  the  Scots  were  so  distressed  that, 
for  their  last  defence,  they  cast  themselves  into  a  ring ;  and  being  resolved  to 
die  nobly  with  their  sovereign,  who  scorned  to  ask  quarter,  were  altogether 
cut  off.  So  say  the  English  writers,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  are  in 
the  right." 

The  combat  was  maintained  with  desperate  fury  until  nightfall.  At  the 
close,  according  to  Mr  Tytler,  "  Surrey  was  uncertain  of  the  result  of  the 
battle  :  the  remains  of  the  enemy's  centre  still  held  the  field  ;  Home,  with  his 
Borderers,  still  hovered  on  the  left ;  and  the  commander  wisely  allowed  neither 
pursuit  nor  plunder,  but  drew  off  his  men  and  kept  a  strict  watch  during  the 
night.  When  the  morning  broke,  the  Scottish  artillery  were  seen  standing 
deserted  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  their  defenders  had  disappeared ;  and  the 
Earl  ordered  thanks  to  be  given  for  a  victory  which  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
Yet,  even  after  all  this,  a  body  of  the  Scots  appeared  unbroken  upon  a  hill, 
and  were  about  to  charge  the  Lord-Admiral,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  position  by  a  discharge  of  the  English  ordnance. 

"  The  loss  of  the  Scots  in  this  fatal  battle  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand 
men.  Of  these,  a  great  proportion  were  of  high  rank ;  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  the  gentry,  the  farmers,  and  landed  yeomanry,  who  disdained  to 
fly  when  their  sovereign  and  his  nobles  lay  stretched  in  heaps  around  them." 
Besides  King  James,  there  fell  at  Flodden  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
thirteen  earls,  two  bishops,  two  abbots,  fifteen  lords  and  chiefs  of  clans,  and 
five  peers'  eldest  sons,  besides  La  Motte  the  French  ambassador,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  King.  The  same  historian  adds — "  The  names  of  the  gentry 
who  fell  are  too  numerous  for  recapitulation,  since  there  were  few  families  of 
note  in  Scotland  which  did  not  lose  one  relative  or  another,  whilst  some  houses 
had  to  weep  the  death  of  all.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  sensations  of 
SOITOW  ancl  national  lamentation  occasioned  by  the  defeat  were  peculiarly 
poignant  and  lasting — so  that  to  this  day  few  Scotsmen  can  hear  the  name  of 
Flodden  without  a  shudder  of  gloomy  regret." 

The  loss  to  Edinburgh  on  this  occasion  was  peculiarly  great.    All  the 
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magistrates  and  able-bodied  citizens  had  followed  their  King  to  Flodden, 
whence  very  few  of  them  returned.  The  office  of  Provost  or  chief  magistrate 
of  the  capital  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  high  ambition,  and  was  con- 
ferred only  upon  persons  of  high  rank  and  station.  There  seems  to  be 
some  uncertainty  whether  the  holder  of  this  dignity  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Flodden  was  Sir  Alexander  Lander,  ancestor  of  the  Fountainhall  family, 
who  was  elected  in  1511,  or  that  great  historical  personage,  Archibald  Earl  of 
Angus,  better  known  as  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,  who  was  chosen  in  1513,  the 
year  of  the  battle.  Both  of  them  were  at  Flodden.  The  name  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Lauder  appears  upon  the  list  of  the  slain ;  Angus  was  one  of  the  survivors, 
but  his  son,  George,  Master  of  Angus,  fell  fighting  gallantly  by  the  side  of 
King  James.  The  city  records  of  Edinburgh,  which  commence  about  this 
period,  are  not  clear  upon  the  point,  and  I  am  rather .  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Earl  of  Angus  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  Lauder.*  But  although 
the  actual  magistrates  were  absent,  they  had  formally  nominated  deputies  in 
their  stead.  I  find,  on  referring  to  the  city  records,  that  "  George  of  Tours" 
had  been  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  absence  of  the  Provost,  and  that  four 
other  persons  were  selected  to  discharge  the  office  of  bailies  until  the  magis- 
trates should  return. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  consternation  which  pervaded  the  whole  of 
Scotland  when  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  became  known.  In  Edinburgh  it 
was  excessive.  Mr  Aruot,  in  the  history  of  that  city,  says, — 

"  The  news  of  their  overthrow  in  the  field  of  Fiodden  reached  Edinburgh 
on  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  overwhelmed  the  inhabitants  with  grief  and 
confusion.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  women  seeking  intelligence  about 
their  friends,  clamouring  and  weeping.  Those  who  officiated  in  absence  of  the 
magistrates  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust.  They  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, ordering  all  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  military  array  for  defence  of 
the  city,  on  the  tolling  of  the  bell ;  and  commanding,  '  that  all  women,  and 
especially  strangers,  do  repair  to  their  work,  and  not  be  seen  upon  the  street 
clamorand  and  cry  and;  and  that  women  of  the  better  sort  do  repair  to  the 
church  and  offer  up  prayers,  at  the  stated  hours,  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  and 
his  army,  and  the  townsmen  who  are  with  the  army.' " 

Indeed  the  council  records  bear  ample  evidence  of  the  emergency  of  that 
occasion.  Throughout  the  earlier  pages,  the  word  "Flowdoun"  frequently 
occurs  on  the  margin,  in  reference  to  various  hurried  orders  for  arming  and 
defence ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  the  English  forces  attempted  to 
follow  up  their  victory,  and  attack  the  Scottish  capital,  the  citizens  would 
have  resisted  to  the  last.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  English  was  so  severe,  that  Surrey  was  in  no  condition  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity ;  and  in  fact,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
band his  army. 

The  references  to  the  city  banner,  contained  in  the  following  poem,  may 
require  a  word  of  explanation.  It  is  a  standard  still  held  in  great  honour  and 
reverence  by  the  burghers  of  Edinburgh,  having  been  presented  to  them  by 
James  the  Third,  in  return  for  their  loyal  service  in  1482.  This  banner,  along 
with  that  of  the  Earl  Marischal,  still  conspicuous  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  was  honourably  brought  back  from  Flodden,  and  certainly 
never  could  have  been  displayed  in  a  more  memorable  field.  Maitland  says, 
with  reference  to  this  very  interesting  relic  of  antiquity, — 

u  As  a  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  the  Edin- 
burghers  on  the  aforesaid  occasion,  the  King  granted  them  a  banner  or  standard, 
with  a  power  to  display  the  same  in  defence  of  their  king,  country,  and  their 
own  rights.  This  flag  is  kept  by  the  Convener  of  the  Trades  ;  at  whose 
appearance  therewith,  it  is  said  that  not  only  the  artificers  of  Edinburgh  are 
obliged  to  repair  to  it,  but  all  the  artisans  or  craftsmen  within  Scotland  are 
bound  to  follow  it,  and  fight  under  the  Convener  of  Edinburgh  as  aforesaid." 

*  The  Earl  of  Angus  was  succeeded  in  the  Provostship  of  Edinburgh  by  Alexan- 
der, Lord  Home,  Great  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  in  1514. 
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i. 
NEWS  of  battle  ! — news  of  battle  ! 

Hark !  'tis  ringing  down  the  street : 
And  the  archways  and  the  pavement 

Bear  the  clang  of  hurrying  feet. 
News  of  battle  ?    Who  hath  brought  it  ? 

News  of  triumph  ?  Who  should  bring 
Tidings  from  our  noble  army, 

Greetings  from  our  gallant  King  ? 
All  last  night  we  watched  the  beacons 

Blazing  on  the  hills  afar, 
Each  one  bearing,  as  it  kindled,  • 

Message  of  the  opened  war. 
All  night  long  the  northern  streamers 

Shot  across  the  trembling  sky  : 
Fearful  lights,  that  never  beckon 

Save  when  kings  or  heroes  die. 

•  •   9  • 
II. 

News  of  battle  !    Who  hath  brought  it  ? 

All  are  thronging  to  the  gate  ; 
u  Warder — warder !  open  quickly  ! 

Man — is  this  a  time  to  wait  ?  " 
And  the  heavy  gates  are  opened : 

Then  a  murmur  long  and  loud, 
And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder 

Bursts  from  out  the  bending  crowd. 
For  they  see  in  battered  harness 

Only  one  hard-stricken  man, 
And  his  weary  steed  is  wounded 

And  his  cheek  is  pale  and  wan. 
Spearless  hangs  a  bloody  banner 

In  his  weak  and  drooping  hand  — 
'God !  can  that  be  Randolph  Murray, 

Captain  of  the  city  band  ? 

in. 
Round  him  crush  the  people,  crying, 

"'Tell  us  aU— 0  tell  us  true  ! 
Where  are  they  who  went  to  battle, 

Randolph  Murray,  sworn  to  you  ? 
Where  are  they,  our  brothers — children  ? 

Have  they  met  the  English  foe  ? 
Why  art  thou  alone,  unfollowed  ? 

Is  it  weal,  or  is  it  woe  ?  " 
Like  a  corpse  the  grizzly  warrior 

Looks  from  out  his  helm  of  steel, 
But  no  word  he  speaks  in  answer, 

Only  with  his  armed  heel 
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Chides  his  weary  steed,  and  onward 

Up  the  city  streets  they  ride  ; 
Fathers,  sisters,  mothers,  children, 

Shrieking,  praying  by  his  side. 
u  By  the  God  that  made  thee,  Randolph! 

Tell  us  what  mischance  hath  come  ; " 
Then  he  lifts  his  riven  banner, 

And  the  asker's  voice  is  dumb. 

IV. 

The  elders  of  the  city, 

Have  met  within  their  hall : 
The  men  whom  good  King  James  had  charged 

To  watch  the  tower  and  wall. 
"  Your  hands  are  weak  with  age,"  he  said, 

"  Your  hearts  are  stout  and  time  ; 
So  bide  ye  in  the  Maiden  Town, 

While  others  fight  for  you. 
My  trumpet  from  the  Border- side 

Shall  send  a  blast  so  clear, 
That  all  who  wait  within  the  gate 

That  stirring  sound  may  hear. 
Or,  if  it  be  the  will  of  heaven 

That  back  I  never  come, 
And  if,  instead  of  Scottish  shouts^ 

Ye  hear  the  English  drum, — 
Then  let  the  warning  bells  ring  out, 

Then  gird  you  to  the  fray, 
Then  man  the  walls  like  burghers  stout, 

And  fight  while  fight  you  may. 
'Twere  better  that  in  fiery  flame 

The  roofs  should  thunder  down, 
Than  that  the  foot  of  foreign  foe 

Should  trample  in  the  town !" 

v. 

Then  in  came  Randolph  Murray— - 

His  step  was  slow  and  weak, 
And,  as  he  doffed  his  broken  helm, 

The  tears  ran  down,  his  cheek  : 
They  fell  upon  his  corslet, 

And  on  his  mailed  hand, 
As  he  gazed  around  him  wistfully, 

Leaning  sorely  on  his  brand. 
And  none  who  then  beheld  him 

But  straight  were  smote  with  fear, 
For  a  bolder  and  a  sterner  man 

Had  never  couched  a  spear. 
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They  knew  so  sad  a  messenger 

Some  ghastly  news  must  bring  : 
And  all  of  them  were  fathers, 

And  their  sons  were  with  the  King. 

VI. 

And  up  then  rose  the  Provost, 

A  brave  old  man  was  he, 
Of  ancient  name,  and  knightly  fame, 

And  chivalrous  degree. 
He  ruled  our  city  like  a  Lord 

Who  brooked  no  equal  here, 
And  ever  for  the  townsmen's  rights 

Stood  up  'gainst  prince  and  peer. 
And  he  had  seen  the  Scottish  host 

March  from  the  Borough-muir, 
With  music- storm  and  clamorous  shout 
And  all  the  din  that  thunders  out, 

When  youth's  of  victory  sure. 
But  yet  a  dearer  thought  had  he, 

For,  with  a  father's  pride, 
He  saw  his  last  remaining  son 

Go  forth  by  Randolph's  side, 
With  casque  on  head  and  spur  on  heel, 

All  keen  to  do  and  dare ; 
And  proudly  did  that  gallant  boy 

Dunedin's  banner  bear. 
O  woeful  now  was  the  old  man's  look 

And  he  spake  right  heavily — 
.  "Now,  Randolph,  tell  thy  tidings, 

However  sharp  they  be! 
Woe  is  written  on  thy  visage, 

Death  is  looking  from  thy  face  ; 
Speak,  though  it  be  of  overthrow — 

It  cannot  be  disgrace ! " 

VII. 

Right  bitter  was  the  agony 

That  wrung  that  soldier  proud : 
Thrice  did  he  strive  to  answer, 

And  thrice  he  groaned  aloud. 
Then  he  gave  the  riven  banner, 

To  the  old  man's  shaking  hand, 
Saying—"  That  is  all  I  bring  ye 

From  the  bravest  of  the  land ! 
Aye  !  ye  may  look  upon  it — 

It  was  guarded  well  and  long, 
By  your  brothers  and  your  children, 

By  the  valiant  and  the  strong, 
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One  by  one  they  fell  around  it, 

As  the  archers  laid  them  low, 
Grimly  dying,  still  unconquered, 

With  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
Aye !  ye  well  may  look  upon  it — 

There  is  more  than  honour  there, 
Else  be  sure  I  had  not  brought  it 

From  the  field  of  dark  despair. 
Never  yet  was  royal  banner 

Steeped  in  such  a  costly  dye ; 
It  hath  lain  upon  a  bosom 

Where  no  other  shroud  shall  lie. 
Sirs,  I  charge  you,  keep  it  holy, 

Keep  it  as  a  sacred  thing, 
For  the  stain  ye  see  upon  it 

Was  the  life-blood  of  your  King  ! "~ 


VIII. 

Woe,  and  woe,  and  lamentation  I 

What  a  piteous  cry  was  there ! 
Widows,  maidens,  mothers,  children, 

Shrieking,  sobbing  in  despair  ! 
Through  the  streets  the  death-word  rushes, 

Spreading  terror,  sweeping  on — 
"  Jesu  Christ !  our  King  has  fallen — 

O  great  God,  King  James  is  gone ! 
Holy  Mother  Mary,  shield  us, 

Thou  who  erst  didst  lose  thy  Son ! 
O  the  blackest  day  for  Scotland 

That  she  ever  knew  before ! 
O  our  King — the  good,  the  noble, 

Shall  we  see  him  never  more  ? 
Woe  to  us,  and  woe  to  Scotland ! 

O  our  sons,  our  sons  and  men ! 
Surely  some  have  'scaped  the  Southron, 

Surely  some  will  come  again ! " 
Till  the  oak  that  fell  last  winter 

Shall  uprear  its  shattered  stem — 
Wives  and  mothers  of  Dunedin— 

Ye  may  look  in  vain  for  them ! 


IX. 


But  within  the  Council  Chamber 
All  was  silent  as  the  grave, 

Whilst  the  tempest  of  their  sorrow 
Shook  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 
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Well  indeed  might  they  be  shaken 

With  the  weight  of  such  a  blow, 
He  was  gone — their  prince,  their  idol, 

Whom  they  loved  and  worshipped  so ! 
Like  a  knell  of  death  and  judgment 

Rung  from  heaven  by  angel  hand, 
Fell  the  words  of  desolation 

On  the  elders  of  the  land. 
Hoary  heads  were  bowed  and  trembling, 

Withered  hands  were  clasped  and  wrung ; 
God  had  left  the  old  and  feeble, 

He  had  ta'en  away  the  young. 


x. 

Then  the  Provost  he  uprose, 

And  his  lip  was  ashen  white, 
But  a  flush  was  on  his  brow, 

And  his  eye  was  full  of  light. 
u  Thou  hast  spoken,  Randolph  Murray, 

Like  a  soldier  stout  and  true  ; 
Thou  hast  done1  a  deed  of  daring 

Had  been  perilled  but  by  few. 
For  thou  hast  not  shamed  to  face  us, 

Nor  to  speak  thy  ghastly  tale, 
Standing — thou,  a  knight  and  captain — 

Here,  alive  within  thy  mail ! 
Now,  as  my  God  shall  judge  me, 

I  hold  it  braver  done, 
Than  hadst  thou  tarried  in  thy  place, 

And  died  above  my  son ! 
Thou  needst  not  tell  it.    He  is  dead. 

God  help  us  all  this  day ! 
But  speak — how  fought  the  citizens 

Within  the  furious  fray  ? 
For,  by  the  might  of  Mary, 

'Twere  something  still  to  tell 
That  no  Scottish  foot  went  backward 

When  the  Royal  Lion  fell ! " 


."  No  one  failed  him !    He  is  keep  ing- 
Royal  state  and  semblance  still ; 

Knight  and  noble  lie  around  him, 
Cold  on  Floddeu's  fatal  hill. 

Of  the  brave  and  gallant-hearted, 
Whom  ye  sent  with  prayers  away, 

Not  a  single  man  departed 
From  hisjnonarch  yesterday. 
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Had  you  seen  them,  O  my  masters  ! 

When  the  night  began  to  fall, 
And  the  English  spearmen  gathered 

Round  a  grim  and  ghastly  wall ! 
As  the  wolves  in  winter  circle 

Round  the  leaguer  on  the  heath, 
So  the  greedy  foe  glared  upward, 

Panting  still  for  blood  and  death. 
But  a  rampart  rose  before  them, 

Which  the  boldest  dared  not  scale ; 
Every  stone  a  Scottish  body, 

Every  step  a  corpse  in  mail ! 
And  behind  it  lay  our  monarch 

Clenching  still  his  shivered  sword  : 
By  his  side  Montrose  and  Athole, 

At  his  feet  a  southern  lord. 
All  so  thick  they  lay  together, 

When  the  stars  lit  up  the  sky, 
That  I  knew  not  who  were  stricken, 

Or  who  yet  remained  to  die. 
Few  there  were,  when  Surrey  halted 

And  his  wearied  host  withdrew  ; 
None  but  dying  men  around  me, 

When  the  English  trumpet  blew. 
Then  I  stooped,  and  took  the  banner, 

As  ye  see  it,  from  his  breast, 
And  I  closed  our  hero's  eyelids, 

And  I  left  him  to  his  rest. 
In  the  mountains  growled  the  thunder, 

As  I  leaped  the  woeful  wall, 
And  the  heavy  clouds  were  settling 

Over  Flodden,  like  a  pall." 


XII. 

So  he  ended.    And  the  others 

Cared  not  any  answer  then  ; 
Sitting  silent,  dumb  with  sorrow, 

Sitting  anguish-struck,  like  men 
Who  have  seen  the  roaring  torrent 

Sweep  their  happy  homes  away, 
And  yet  linger  by  the  margin, 

Staring  idly  on  the  spray. 
But  without  the  maddening  tumult 

Waxes  ever  more  and  more, 
And  the  crowd  of  wailing  women 

Gather  round  the  Council  door. 
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Every  dusky  spire  is  ringing 

With  a  dull  and  hollow  knell, 
And  the  Miserere's  singing 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bell. 
Through  the  streets  the  burghers  hurry, 

Spreading  terror  as  they  go ; 
And  the  rampart's  thronged  with  watchers 

For  the  coming  of  the  foe. 
From  each  mountain  top  a  pillar 

Streams  into  the  torpid  air, 
Bearing  token  from  the  Border 

That  the  English  host  is  there. 
All  without  is  flight  and  terror, 

All  within  is  woe  and  fear — 
God  protect  thee,  Maiden  City, 

For  thy  latest  hour  is  near  ! 
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No  !  not  yet,  thou  high  Dunedin, 

Shalt  thou  totter  to  thy  fall ; 
Though  thy  bravest  and  thy  strongest 

Are  not  there  to  man  the  wall. 
No,  not  yet !  the  ancient  spirit 

Of  our  fathers  hath  not  gone : 
Take  it  to  thee  as  a  buckler 

Better  far  than  steel  or  stone. 
O  remember  those  who  perished 

For  thy  birth -right  at  the  time, 
When  to  be  a  Scot  was  treason, 

And  to  side  with  Wallace,  crime  ! 
Have  they  not  a  voice  among  us, 

Whilst  their  hallowed  dust  is  here  V 
Hear  ye  not  a  summons  sounding 

From  each  buried  warrior's  bier  ? 
Up ! — they  say — and  keep  the  freedom, 

Which  we  won  you  long  ago : 
Up !  and  keep  our  graves  unsullied, 

From  the  insults  of  the  foe ! 
Up !  and  if  ye  cannot  save  them, 

Come  to  us  in  blood  and  fire : 
Midst  the  crash  of  falling  turrets, 

Let  the  last  of  Scots  expire ! 

XIV. 

Still  the  bells  are  tolling  fiercely, 
And  the  cry  comes  louder  in : 

Mothers  wailing  for  their  children, 
Sisters  for  their  slaughtered  kin. 
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All  is  terror  and  disorder, 

Till  the  Provost  rises  up, 
Calm,  as  though  he  had  not  tasted 

Of  the  fell  and  bitter  cup. 
All  so  stately  from  his  sorrow, 

Rose  the  old  undaunted  Chief, 
That  you  had  not  deemed,  to  see  him, 

His  was  more  than  common  grief. 
"  Rouse  ye,  Sirs  I"  he  said,  "  we  may  not 

Longer  mourn  for  what  is  done : 
If  our  King  be  taken  from  us, 

We  are  left  to  guard  his  son. 
We  have  sworn  to  keep  the  city 

From  the  foe,  whate'er  they  be, 
And  the  oath  that  we  have  taken 

Never  shall  be  broke  by  me. 
Death  is  nearer  to  us,  brethren, 

Than  it  seemed  to  those  who  died, 
Fighting  yesterday  at  Flodden 

By  their  lord  and  master's  side. 
Let  us  meet  it  then  in  patience, 

Not  in  terror  or  in  fear ; 
Though  our  hearts  are  bleeding  yonder, 

Let  our  souls  be  steadfast  here. 
Up,  and  rouse  ye !    Time  is  fleeting, 

And  we  yet  have  much  to  do, 
Up !    and  haste  ye  through  the  city, 

Stir  the  burghers  stout  and  true ! 
Gather  all  our  scattered  people, 

Fling  the' banner  out  once  more, — 
Randolph  Murray !  do  thou  bear  it, 

As  it  erst  was  borne  before  :' 
Never  Scottish  heart  will  leave  it, 

When  they  see  their  monarch's  gore ! 

xv. 

"  Let  them  cease  that  dismal  knelling! 

It  is  time  enough  to  ring, 
When  the  fortress-strength  of  Scotland 

Stoops  to  ruin  like  its  King. 
Let  the  bells  be  kept  for  warning, 

Not  for  terror  and  alarm  : 
When  they  next  are  heard  to  thunder. 

Let  each  man  and  stripling  arm. 
Bid  the  wom^n  leave  their  wailing, — 

Do  they  think  that  woeful  strain, 
From  the  bloody  heaps  of  Flodden 

Can  redeem  their  dearest  slain  ? 
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Bid  them  cease,  or  rather  hasten 

To  the  churches,  every  one  ; 
There  to  pray  to  Mary  Mother, 

And  to  her  anointed  Son, 
That  the  thunderbolt  above  us 

May  not  fall  in  ruin  yet ; 
That  in  fire,  and  blood,  and  rapine, 

Scotland's  glory  may  not  set. 
Let  them  pray, — for  never  women 

Stood  in  need  of  such  a  prayer ! 
England's  yeomen  shall  not  find  them 

Clinging  to  the  altars  there.  • 

No !  if  we  are  doomed  to  perish, 

Man  and  maiden,  let  us  fall : 
Let  a  common  gulf  of  ruin 

Open  wide  to  whelm  us  all ! 
Never  shall  the  ruthless  spoiler 

Lay  his  hot  insulting  hand 
On  the  sisters  of  our  heroes 

While  we  bear  a  torch  or  brand ! 
Up,  and  rouse  ye,  then,  my  brothers, — 

But  when  next  ye  hear  the  bell 
Sounding  forth  the  sullen  summons 

That  may  be  our  funeral  knell, 
Once  more  let  us  meet  together, 

Once  more  see  each  other's  face ; 
Then,  like  men  that  need  not  tremble, 

Go  to  our  appointed  place. 
God,  our  Father,  will  not  fail  us 

In  that  last  tremendous  hour, — 
If  all  other  bulwarks  crumble, 

HE  will  be  our  strength  and  tower ; 
Though  the  ramparts  rock  beneath  us, 

And  the  walls  go  crashing  down, 
Though  the  roar  of  conflagration 

Bellow  o'er  the  sinking  town  ; 
There  is  yet  one  place  of  shelter, 

Where  the  foeman  cannot  come, 
Where  the  summons  never  sounded 

Of  the  trumpet  or  the  drum. 
There  again  we'll  meet  our  children, 

Who,  on  Flodden's  trampled  sod, 
For  their  King  and  for  their  country 

Rendered  up  their  souls  to  God. 
There  shall  we  have  rest  and  refuge, 

With  oui'  dear  departed  brave, 
And  the  ashes  of  the  city 

Be  our  universal  grave  ! " 

W.  E.  A. 
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SUBJECTS   FOR   PICTURES. 


A   LETTER  TO  EUSEBIUS. 


DEAR  EUSEBIUS,  —  Your  letter  of 
inquiry  reached  me  at  Gratian's,  just 
at  the  moment  we  were  setting  off  to 
pay  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  our  friend 
the  Curate,  who  had  ensconced  him- 
self in  happiness  and  a  curacy  about 
an  easy  day's  ride  from  his  former 
abode.  From  that  quarter  I  have  no 
news  to  tell  you,  but  that  the  winning 
affability  even  of  Gratian  cannot  ob- 
tain a  smile  or  look  of  acknowledg- 
ment from  Lydia  Prateapace.  She 
passes  him  in  scorn.  We  found  the 
Curate  and  his  bride  on  his  little  lawn, 
before  the  door  of  the  prettiest  of 
clerical  residences.  She  was  reading 
to  him,  and  that  I  know  will  please 
you ;  for  I  have  often  heard  you  say 
that  a  woman's  reading  inspires  the 
best  repose  of  thought,  and  gives  both" 
sweetness  and  dignity  to  reflection  ; 
that  then  the  true  listener  is  passive 
under  the  fascination  and  sense  of  all 
loveliness,  and  his  ideas  rise  the  fairer, 
as  the  flowers  grow  the  brighter  that 
T)end  to  the  music  of  the  sweet-voiced 
brook.  If  every  reviewer  had  such  a 
reader,  criticism  would  fall  merciful  as 
the  "gentle  dew," — ink  would  lose  its 
blackness.  They  rose  to  greet  us 
with  the  best  of  welcomes ;  and  like 
less  happy  lovers, 

"  That  day  they  read  no  more." 
The  house  is  simply,  yet  elegantly 
furnished.  To  the  little  library  with 
its  well-filled  shelves  of  classical  and 
English  literature,  female  fingers  had 
lent  a  grace — there  were  flowers,  and 
the  familiarity  of  work,  to  humanise 
the  severest  author  in  this  living  depo- 
sitory of  the  thoughts  of  all  ages.  The 
spirit  of  Plato  might  look  through  his 
mesmerised  binding  and  smile.  The 
busts  of  ancient  poets  seemed  to 
scent  the  fragrance,  and  bow  their 
heads  thankful.  I  could  not  resist  the 
pleasure  of  patting  our  old  acquaint- 
ance Catullus  on  the  back,  as  I  passed, 
which  Gratian  saw,  and  said — "Ay, 
ay,  that's  the  rogue  to  whom  I  sacri- 
ficed swine."  A  few  spaces  unoccu- 
pied by  books,  were  filled  with  choice 
prints  from  pictures  by  Raffaele.  The 
most  appropriate  was  the  "  School  of 


Athens,"  not  the  least  pleasing  that 
portrait  of  the  "  gentle  musician." 
The  Citrate  saw  how  much  these  prints 
attracted  my  notice,  and  said  that  he 
would  give  me  a  treat  on  the  mor- 
row, as  he  expected  a  package  of 
prints  all  framed  and  glazed,  which  a 
wealthy  relative,  with  whom,  however, 
he  added,  he  was  not  very  well  ac- 
quainted, had  sent  him — and  he  ex- 
pected us  to  attend  the  unpacking.  It 
is  a  present,  he  said,  to  furnish  my 
curacy,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the 
giver's  taste.  I  wished  at  the  time, 
that  my  friend  Eusebius  had  been 
present  at  the  unpacking  ;  for  I  did 
not  augur  much  of  the  collection, 
and  I  thought  the  grace  of  his,  that  is 
of  your  wit,  Eusebius,  might  be  wanted 
either  in  admiration  or  apology.  [For 
if  you  happened  not  to  like  the  picture, 

"  I'll  warrant  you'll  find  an  excuse  for  the 


Shall  I  describe  to  you  our  doings  and 
our  sayings  on  this  occasion?  imagine 
the  case  before  us  —  and  in  the  words 
of  another  old  song, 

"  It  is  our  opening  day." 

Well — it  is  opened — now,  Eusebius,  I 
will  not  particularise  the  contents. 
The  giver,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  with 
the  patriotic  view  of  encouraging 
native  art,  had  confined  his  choice, 
and  had  made  his  selection,  entirely 
from  the  works  of  modern  English 
painters  and  engravers.  And  do  not 
imagine  that  I  am  here  about  to  in- 
dulge in  any  morose  and  severe  criti- 
cism, and  say,  all  were  bad.  On  the 
contrary,  the  works  showed  very 

freat  artistic  skill  of  both  kinds  ;  in- 
eed,  the  work  of  the  needle  and  gra- 
ver exhibited  a  miraculous  power  of 
translation.  That  the  subjects  were 
such  as  generally  give  pleasure,  can- 
not be  denied;  they  are  widely  pur- 
chased, go  where  you  will,  in  every 
country  town  as  in  the  metropolis ; 
the  printsellers'  windows  scarcely  ex- 
hibit any  other.  These  prints  were 
therefore  according  to  the  general 
taste, — and  therefore  the  Curate  must 
be  expected  to  be  highly  gratified  with 
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his  present.  Perhaps  he  was — but  he 
certainly  looked  puzzled  ;  and  the 
first  thing  he  said  was,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  "Are 
they  not  framed  and  glazed?"  said 
Gratian :  "hang  them  up,  by  all 
means."  "Yes,"  said  the  bride, 
delightfully  ready  to  assume  the  con- 
j  ugal  defen  ce ,  "  bu  t  where  ?  You  would 
not  have  me  put  the  horses  and  dogs 
in  my  boudoir  ;  and  the  other  rooms  of 
our  nest  have  already  pictures  so  out 
of  character  that  these  would  only 
be  emblems  of  disagreement ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  wish  to  see  any 
thing  of  that  nature  here — yet."  But 
let  me,  Eusebius,  take  the  order  of 
conversation. 

GRATIAN. — There  is  a  queen  tamer 
of  all  animals,  and  though  I  would 
not  like  to  see  the  Curate's  wife  among 
the  monsters,  I  doubt  not  she  could 
always  charm  away  any  discordance 
these  pictures  might  give.  And  look 
now  at  the  noble  face  of  that  honest 
and  well-educated  horse.  He  would 
be  a  gentleman  of  rank  among  the 
houyhnhnms.  I  love  his  placid  face. 
He  reminds  me  of  my  old  pet  bay 
Peter,  and  many  a  mile  has  he  carried 
his  old  master  that  was  so  fond  of 
him.  I  have  ridden  him  over  gorse 
and  road  many  a  long  day.  He  lived 
to  be  upwards  of  thirty-three,  and 
enjoyed  a  good  bite  and  annuity,  in  a 
fat  paddock,  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  of  his  life. 

AQUILIUS.— Gratian's  benevolence, 
you  see,  regulates  his  tastes :  he  loves 
all  creatures,  but  especially  the  dumb : 
he  speaks  to  them,  and  makes  elo- 
quent answers  for  them.  You  know 
he  has  a  theory  respecting  their  lan- 
guage. 

CURATE. — And  Gratian  is  happy 
therein  :  I  wish  I  had  more  taste  of 
this  kind,  for  these  things  are  very 
beautiful  in  themselves  ;  they  are 
honest -looking  creatures.  In  that  I 
have  been  like  Berni  : 

"  Piacevangli  i  cavalli 

Assai,  ma  si  passava  del  vidcre, 

Che  modo  non  avea  da  comparalli.'' 

LYDIA. — If  they  are  honest,  there 
are  some  sly  ones  too.  What  say  you 
to  this  law-suit  of  Landseer's  ?  I  think 
I  could  make  a  pet  of  the  judge. 

AQUILIUS.— Great  as  Landseer  is, 
I  like  this  but  little.  The  picture 
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was  surprisingly  painted,  but  when 
you  have  admired  the  handiwork, 
there  is  an  end.  The  satire  is  not 
good:  something  sketchy  may  have 
suited  the  wit,  but  the  labour  be- 
stowed makes  it  serious:  we  want 
the  shortness  of  fable  to  pass  off  the 
"  animali  parlanti" 

CURATE. — Gratian,  who  ought  to 
order  a  composition  picture  of  "  The 
Happy  Family"  all  living  in  concord, 
knows  all  the  race,  in  and  out  of 
kennel,  and  should  tell  us  if  these 
dogs  are  not  a  little  out  of  due  pro- 
portion one  with  the  other. 

GRATIAN. — I  think  they  are;  but 
do  not  imagine  I  could  bear  to  look 
upon  the  "Happy  Family,"  though 
the  piece  were  painted  by  Landseer. 
I  never  saw  them  in  a  cage  but  I 
longed  to  disenchant  them  of  the 
terror  of  their  keeper.  They  all 
looked  as  if  they  could  eat  each 
other  up  if  the}r  dared.  No,  no — no 
convent  and  nunnery  of  heterogeneous 
natures,  that  long  to  quarrel,  and 
would  tear  each  other  to  pieces  but 
for  fear  of  their  superior.  I  love 
natural  instincts,  and  am  sure  the 
"Happy  family"  must  have  been 
sadly  tortured  to  forget  them. 

CURATE. — I  certainly  admire  these 
animal  portraits,  they  seem  to  be 
very  like  the  creatures  ;  but  I  really 
have  no  gallery-menagerie  where  I 
can  put  them.  They  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  painted  to  adorn  the 
stable  residences  of  noblemen,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  turf  and  kennel.  You 
smile,  Aquilius,  but  I  mean  it  not  to 
their  dispraise,  for  in  such  places 
they  might  amuse  in  many  an  idle 
hour,  and  give  new  zest  to  the  fa- 
vourite  pursuits. 

AQUILIUS. — I  only  smiled  at  the 
thought,  that  though  many  such 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  "  go  to  the 
dogs,"  they  would  not  quite  like  to 
see  them  among  the  "  family  por- 
traits," and  was  therefore  pleased 
at  your  appropriating  these  produc- 
tions to  the  stable  and  the  kennel.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  you  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  I  be- 
lieve Morland  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced pigs  into  a  drawing-room ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  ever  thought 
them  better  in  a  sty. 

GRATIAN. — Hold  there,  I  won't 
allow  any  one  to  rub  my  pigs'  backs 
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but  myself,  and  you  know  I  have  a 
brace  of  Morlands,  pigs  too,  in  my 
dressing-room. 

LYDIA.  —  And  if  the  pictures  in 
any  degree  make  you  treat  your  ani- 
mals more  kindly,  Morland  deserves 
praise ;  and,  in  that  case,  all  such 
works  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
"  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals." 

AQUILIUS. — If  Gratian  is  kind  of 
his  own  nature,  his  familiarity  with 
all  creatures  is  of  another  kinship 
than  such  as  art  can  bestow.  He 
would  have  given  a  litter  of  straw  to 
Morland  himself,  had  he  met  him  in 
one  of  his  unfortunate  predicaments, 
and  thus  have  made  him  happy.  But 
I  fear  we  are  not  quite  safe  in  thus 
commending  our  choice  artists,  on 
the  score  of  the  humanity  they  are 
likely  to  encourage. 

CURATE.  —  Why  not?  Has  not 
Landseer  dedicated  to  "the  Humane 
Society"  the  portrait  of  the  noble 
Retriever ;  and  is  that  not  his  "  chief 
mourner,"  promoting  affection  be- 
tween man  and  beast  ? 

GRATIAN. — "  0  si  sic  omniaT  I 
love  all  field  sports,  and  river  sports 
too ;  but  it  is  when  horse,  dog,  and 
man  all  agree  in  the  pleasure,  and  the 
bit  of  cruelty — for  such,  I  suppose,  we 
must  admit  it  to  be— is  kept  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible,  that  we 
are  willing  to  adopt  the  Benthamite 
principle  into  the  sporting  code, 
"  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  great- 
est number."  Yet  I  don't  like  to  re- 
fine away  feeling  in  this  way,  and 
say,  many  enjoy,  and  one  poor  crea- 
ture is  hunted.  I  rather  put  it  all 
upon  nature.  There  is  an  instinct  to 
hunt  and  be  hunted,  and  perhaps 
there  is  a  reciprocal  pleasure.  I  like 
our  good  old  sporting  songs;  they 
dwell  upon  the  health  and  enjoyment 
of  refreshing  animation,  the  sociality, 
the  good  humour  (and  sometimes  with 
a  nice  touch  of  pity  too)  of  sport ; 
they  take  no  pleasure  in  dwelling 
upon  the  hard,  the  cruel  necessity. 

AQUILIUS. — Then  are  our  ballad- 
makers  more  tender-hearted  than  our 
painters ! 

GRATIAN.— And  there  is  need  they 
should  be ;  for  some  of  our  painters, 
and  not  only  ours,  but  of  all  countries, 
have,  to  my  mind,  too  much  indulged 
in  representations  of  cruelty.  I  have 


often  wondered  how  many  of  the  old 
pictures,  your  martyrdoms  of  saints, 
came  to  be  painted.  Who  could  take 
pleasure  in  looking  at  them  ? 

CURATE. — The  best  were  works  of 
high  genius,  and  were  painted  for  re- 
ligious places ;  and  though  cruelty  is 
necessary  to  the  story  of  martyrdom, 
it  is  seldom  made  the  subject — it  is 
the  triumph,  the  angelic  choir,  and  the 
crown,  and  the  sublime  faith, — all 
combine  to  make  the  sublime  subject ; 
the  mere  act  then  becomes  but  the 
accessory ;  and  such  pictures,  seen  in 
their  proper  places — the  chapels  for 
which  they  were  painted,  and  with 
the  mind  under  a  religious  impression 
— are  of  the  noblest  interest,  of  most 
improving  contemplation.  I  have 
heard  such  pictures  condemned,  be- 
cause they  have  been  seen  in  uncon- 
genial places,  and  under  antagonistic 
impressions.  They  are  not  for  ban- 
quet-rooms, nor  ball-rooms  ;  nor  to  be 
commingled  with  the  low-life  subjects 
of  the  Dutch  school,  nor  amidst  the 
omnium- gatherum  of  galleries.  The 
art  cannot  offer  a  higher  pleasure  than 
the  contemplation  of  these  sublime 
productions  of  "Italian  genius,  seen 
when  and  where  they  should  be  ex- 
hibited, and  alone.  I  have  seen  some 
that  make  their  own  sanctity,  which 
seems  to  spread  from  them  in  a  divine 
light,  and  diffuse  itself  into  the  outer 
obscure,  in  which  all  that  is  unfitting 
and  minute  is  buried  ;  and  the  great 
work  of  mind  has  created  its  own 
architecture,  and  filled  it  with  the 
religious  awe  under  which  we  gaze 
and  wonder.  And  are  we  not  the 
better? 

AQUILIUS. — I  fear  this  age  of  do- 
mestic life  is  against  the  reproduction 
of  such  works.  All  that  can  adorn 
the  home,  the  house,  and  not  the 
temple,  we  make  the  object  of  emu- 
lous search.  Even  our  churches,  if 
they  would  be  allowed  to  receive  such 
works,  open  as  they  are  but  an  hour 
or  so  in  the  week,  could  scarcely  have 
influence,  and  make  such  creations 
felt.  In  Italy,  the  passer-by  has  but 
to  draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  enter, 
and  receive  the  influence.  In  such 
places,  the  martyrdoms  of  saints  gave 
conviction  of  the  holiness  of  faith,  the 
beauty  and  power  of  devotion. 

GRATIAN.— True ;  you  will  teach 
me  the  more  to  admire  old  Italian  art. 
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I  confess,  the  great  power  you  describe 
has  but  seldom  come  home  to  my  feel- 
ings ;  perhaps  they  are  naturally  more 
congenial  with  home  subjects  ;  and  I 
have  been  too  often  disgusted  with 
pictures  of  horrors.  A  friend  of  mine 
I  once  found  copying  a  picture  of  the 
flaying  a  saint.  There  was  a  man 
unconcernedly  tearing  away  his  skin ; 
and  the  raw  flesh  was  portrayed,  I 
dare  say,  to  the  life.  He  told  me  it 
was  a  fine  picture.  I  maintained  that 
it  was  too  natural.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
bad  picture,  for  the  subject  was  cruelty; 
unconcealed,  detestable  cruelty,  not 
made  the  means  of  exhibiting  holy 
fortitude.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to 
avert  the  absolute  disgust  such  a  sight 
must  raise.  I  would  as  soon  live  in 
the  shambles,  or  in  a  dissecting-room, 
as  have  such  a  picture  before  my  eyes 
continually.  My  friend  thought  only 
of  the  painting  ;  the  naturalness  and 
the  skill  that  drew  it  and  coloured  it 
to  the  quick— not  to  the  life,  I  have 
seen  so  many  of  the  Italian  pictures 
of  a  gloomy  cast,  that,  for  my  part,  I 
have  rather  enjoyed  the  cheerful  do- 
mestic scenes  of  life  and  landscape  of 
the  best  Flemish  masters,  and  English 
too. 

CUKATE. — Art  has  no  power  of  in- 
junction, or  the  hand  of  many  an  artist 
would  be  stayed  from  perilling  a  pro- 
fanation. Minds  of  all  grades  have 
been  employed  in  the  profession.  The 
Italians  have  not  been  exempted  from 
a  coiTUption  of  taste  and  of  power. 
Yet,  without  question,  the  grandest 
and  the  most  touching  creations  of 
art  have  been  the  work  of  Italian 
hands,  and  the  conceptions  of  Italian 
minds.  I  fear  I  am  telling  but  ad- 
mitted truisms. 

AQUILIUS. — I  know  not  that.  I 
doubt  if  the  pre-eminence  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  established.  What  works 
do  our  collectors  mostly  purchase — 
your  men  of  taste,  your  caterers 
for  our  National  Gallery,  those  to 
whose  taste  and  discernment  not  only 
our  artists,  but  the  public,  are  expected 
to  bow  ?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  late  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts. 
We  have  had  a  premier  supposed  to 
"be  supreme  in  taste.  Nay,  as  if  he 
Avould  cultivate  the  nation's  taste, 
show  the  importance  of  art,  encourage 
collecting,  and  teach  how  to  collect, 
has  he  not,  of  late,  opened  his  house 
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almost  to  the  public,  and  exhibited 
his  collection ;  and  what  did  it  show  ? 
doubtless,  beautiful  specimens  of  art, 
but  specimens  of  the  great,  the  sublime, 
the  pathetic  ?  Alas,  no !  I  did  not 
see  mention  made  of  a  single  Italian, 
picture.  Now,  what  would  you  think 
of  the  taste  of  a  man  who  should  pro- 
fess to  collect  a  library  of  poets,  and 
should  omit  Homer,  and  JEschylus, 
and  Dante,  and  point  with  pride  to 
the  neatly -bound  volumes  of  the  minor 
poets,  and  show  you  nothing  higher 
than  the  "  Pastor  Fido,"  or  the 
"Gentle  Shepherd?" 

LYDIA. — Or  in  a  musical  library 
should  discard  Handel  ? 

GRATIAN.— Well,  that  is  strange, 
certainly ;  but  if  we  are  becoming  a 
more  home-comfort-seeking  people,  is 
it  not  right  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  works  for  that  home  market  ? 
I  cannot  agree  to  put  in  the  back- 
ground our  more  domestic  artists — 
and  at  least  they  avoid  the  fault  of 
choosing  disgusting  subjects. 

AQULLIUS. — Do  they?  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  that :  we  shall  see.  I 
suspect  they  fail  more  in  that  respect 
than  you  will  gladly  admit. 

GRATIAN. — Now,  what  fault  can 
you  find  with  my  favourite  Landseer  ? 
Do  you  not  like  to  see  the  faithful, 
poor  dumb  creatures  ennobled  by  his 
pencil,  and  made,  as  they  ought  to  be 
in  life,  the  humble  companions  of 
mankind  ? 

CURATE. — If  humble,  not  enno- 
bled! 

GRATIAN. — Master  Curate,  do  you 
not  read  —  "Before  honour  cometh 
humility?" 

AQUILIUS.— I  agree  with  you,  Gra- 
tian.  I  quite  love  his  pictures  :  they 
are  wonderfully  executed,  with  sur- 
prising truth,  and  in  general  his  sub- 
jects, if  not  high,  are  pleasing.  Yet  I 
hardly  know  how  to  say,  in ^  general, 
there  are  so  many  exceptions.  I 
could  wish  he  were  a  little  less  cruel. 

LYDIA. — Cruel !  how  can  that  be? 
his  pet  dogs,  his  generous  dogs, 
and  horses,  and  that  macaw,  and  the 
familiar  monkey,  and  that  dear  beg- 
ging dog.  The  most  gentle-minded 
lady  I  am  acquainted  with  is  working 
it  in  tambour— and  has  been  a  twelve- 
month about  it ! 

GRATIAN.— And  has  he  not  a  high 
poetic  feeling?  Can  you  object  to 
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the  "Sanctuary,"  aiid  the  "Comb  at," 
—  I  believe  that  is  the  title  of  the 
picture  —  where  the  stag  is  waiting 
for  his  rival  ? 

AQUILIUS.  —  They  are  most  beau- 
tiful, they  are  poetical  ;  there  is  not 
an  inch  of  canvass  in  either  that  you 
could  say  should  have  a  touch  more 
or  less.  The  scenery  sympathises 
with  the  creatures  ;  it  is  their  wild 
domain,  and  they  are  left  to  their  own 
instincts.  There  is  no  exhibition  of 
man's  craft  there,  let  them  enjoy  their 
freedom.  Even  in  the  more  doubtful 
"  Sanctuary,"  we  have  the  assurance 
that  it  is  a  "  Sanctuary  ;"  but  I  see, 
Gratian,  that  your  memory  is  giving 
you  a  hint  of  some  exception.  What 
think  you  of  the  fox  —  not  hunted  as 
you  would  have  him  painted,  wherein 
"  the  field"  would  be  the  sport—  but 
just  entering  the  steel  trap,  where 
you  see  the  dead  rabbit,  and  think 
the  fox  will  be  overmatched  by  man's 
cruel  cunning  ? 

GRATIAN.  —  Why,  I  had  rather 
hunt  him  in  open  field,  and  give  him 
a  chance  than  trap  him. 

CURATE.  —  Even  Keynard  might 
say  with  Ajax,  if  man  must  be  his 
enemy  — 

"  Ev  de  <a 
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GRATIAN.  —  I  give  up  that  picture  ; 
it  is  not  a  pleasing  subject. 

LYDIA.  —  I  am  sure  you  must  like  his 
"  Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time." 

AQUILIUS.  —  What  !  with  its  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
to  feed  the  gross  feeders  of  the  con- 
vent ?  I  take  no  pleasure  in  it  :  I 
could  take  part  with  the  "  melancholy 
Jacques,"  and  rate  "the  fat  and 
greasy"  ones  in  good  round  terms. 
Who  wishes  a  picture  of  a  larder  ? 

LYDIA.  —  Here  is  his  "Hawking 
Party  ;  "  will  not  this  please  you  ? 
You  at  least  see  the  health  and  joy  of 
the  sporting  :  are  not  the  hawkers  de- 
lighted? 

AQUILIUS.  —  So  much  the  worse, 
for  their  part  in  the  transaction  is 
quite  subordinate  —  in  the  back  ground. 
What  is  the  prominent  subject?  —  the 
bloody  murder  of  the  poor  heron.  It 
should  have  been  the  accident  ;  it  is 
made  the  cruel  principal:  without 
being  squeamishly  tender-hearted,  I 
shall  never  look  upon  that  picture 
with  pleasure.  In  how  different  a 
manner  did  Wouverman  paint  his 


hawking  parties !  He  represented 
them  as  scenes  in  which  ladies  might 
participate — the  domain,  the  man- 
sion-gate, the  retinue,  the  grace,  the 
beauty,  the  cheering  exercise,  the' 
pleasure  of  all,  even  the  animals  en- 
gaged :  he  does  not  make  the  bloody 
death  the  subject. 

GRATIAN. — I  must  confess  Wouver- 
man's  was  the  better  choice.  You 
seem  prepared  with  '  a  collection  of 
examples. 

AQUILIUS. — In  this  I  am  only 
taking  what  is  before  me ;  but  worse 
remains  for  more  severe  remarks. 
You  have,  I  see,  the  "  Otter  Hunt," — 
is  it  possible  that  picture  can  give 
you  any  pleasure?  What  is  the  senti- 
ment of  it  ? — debasing  cruelty.  I  say 
debasing,  because  it  puts  human 
nature  in  the  very  worst  position :  the 
dogs  are  using  their  instinct,  and  are 
even  then  defrauded  of  their  game, 
which  the  huntsman  holds  up  con- 
spicuously in  the  picture,  (and  which 
is  in  fact  the  subject),  stuck  through 
with  his  spear,  and  writhing  in  agony. 
Surely  this  cannot  be 

"  The  dainty  dish 
To  set  before  the  Queen." 

It  is  said  to  be  in  her  Majesty's  pos- 
session. There  is  in  Lucian  a  de- 
scription of  a  picture  of  a  Centaur 
and  his  family,  a  magnificent  group  : 
the  father  centaur  is  holding  up  a 
lion's  skin  to  the  gaze  of  his  young- 
progeny,  to  excite  them  to  deeds  of 
courage.  If  this  poor  agonised  death- 
writhing  otter  is  to  be  perpetually 
before  the  eyes  of  our  young  princes, 
they  will  not  learn  much  good  from 
the  lesson.  For  my  own  part,  I  look 
upon  the  picture  with  entire  disgust, 
and  would  on  no  account  have  it 
before  my  eyes.  I  know  not  in  what 
mood  I  could  be  to  endure  it. 

LYDIA. — I  think  we  really  may 
dispense  with  the  hanging  up  this 
picture  anywhere.  I  cannot  bear  to 
look  at  it.  It  is  a  picture-  to  teach 
cruelty.  As  a  test  of  its  impropriety, 
imagine  it  placed  as  an  ornament  in 
our  Sunday  school :  we  should  have 
the  children  brought  up  savages. 

CURATE.— Thanks,  dearest  Lydia. 
I  well  knew  this  picture  would  not  be 
to  your  taste ;  we  will,  at  all  events,  set 
it  *aside.  Happy  are  we,  that  our 
women  of  England  can  be  mothers  of 
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heroes,  without  being  inured  to  the 
cruelty  of  bull-fights.  A  Spanish 
lady,  describing  an  exhibition  of  the 
kind,  remarked  how  glorious  was  the 
sight,  for  there  were  thirteen  horses 
and  one  man  killed.  I  suspect  Aqui- 
lius  will  not  quite  approve  of  the 
"  Deer-Stalking  "  lately  exhibited  at 
the  Academy. 

AQUILIUS. — Certainly  not;  and  for 
the  same  -reason.  It  puts  man  in  a 
degrading  position ;  and  our  sympa- 
thy is  for  the  poor  creatures  who  fly 
terrified,  not  seeing  their  skulking 
enemies;  and  one  poor  creature  is 
knocked  over  in  his  wild  flight.  It  is 
admirably  painted  ;  the  scene  all  we 
could  wish  ;  but  the  story  is  bad — the 
moral  bad.  You  look  at  the  picture 
without  feeling  a  common  desire  with 
the  hunters  :  you  wish  them  away. 
You  have  their  object  put  before  you 
basely  :  their  attitudes  are  mean.  It 
is  not  a  work,  great  as  it  is  in  art, 
.that  ought  to  give  pleasure. 

GENTIAN. — And  yet  you  are  not 
displeased  reading  Mr  Scrope's 
" Deer-Stalking?"  It  is  only  put- 
ting his  words  on  canvass. 

CURATE. — True ;  but  are  they  faith- 
fully put?  and  even  so,  words  and 
paint  are  not  the  same  ;  their  power 
is  different.  The  description  of  lan- 
guage passes  on ;  you  are  not  allowed 
to  dwell  too  long  on  what,  if  seen  em- 
bodied, would  but  shock  you,  by  its 
being  arrested,  and  made  permanent. 
I  remember  the  description.  You  at 
first  scarcely  know  if  there  is  a  deer 
or  not ;  it  is  only  the  experienced  eye 
can  discover  the  motion  of  the  ear,  or 
some  speck  of  the  creature,  at  a  dis- 
tance. You  enter  into  the  breathless 
caution  of  the  hunter — his  steady  and 
earnest  hope  ;  but  you  see  not,  or  only 
for  a  moment,  the  skulking  attitude. 
The  poet — for  the  prose  is  poetry — 
touches  with  a  light  and  delicate  hand 
that  which  the  less  discriminating 
painter  grasps,  holds  firm,  and  fixes 
as  his  subject. 

AQUILIUS. — A  just  remark.  The 
sentiment  is  thus  made  both  cruel  and 
mean. 

GRATIAN.— Come,  then,  let  us  have 
something  we  can  entirely  praise,  by 
the  hand  of  this  prince  of  animal 
painters.  ^iTou  will  at  least  admire 
.his  "Peace"  and  "War,"  those  two 
.most  beautiful  and  poetical  pictures. 
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AQUILIUS.— The  "Peace "—yes.  It 
is  most  happy;  and  perhaps  the 
"War,"  if  we  take  the  moral  rightly. 
It  might  be  bought  by  the  Peace  So- 
ciety. Every  one  must  acknowledge 
the  great  beauty  and  feeling  of  these 
pictures.  I  confess,  however,  I  seldom 
look  upon  battle-pieces  with  much 
pleasure.  The  horrors  of  war  are  not 
for  the  drawing-room ;  and  where  they 
are  painted  for  public  position,  they  are 
generally  in  very  bad  taste.  I  do  not 
mean  here  to  allude  to  the  companion 
to  Mr  Landseer's  "Peace." 

GRATIAN. — How  seldom  you  see  a 
battle-piece, — that  is,  a  battle  !  You 
have  some  one  or  more  incidents  of  a 
battle  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  re- 
presented. I  have  no  idea  of  a  battle, 
on  which  depends  the  fate  of  empires, 
from  the  exhibition  of  a  grenadier 
running  his  bayonet  through  a  pros- 
trate foe,  a  few  dead  men,  and  a 
couple  of  horses,  one  rearing  and  one 
dead.  Such  are  the  usual  represen- 
tajions  of  battles. 

AQUILIUS. — Yes — vulgar  battles  ; 
vulgarising  the  most  important  events 
in  history :  and  yet  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  impossible  to  represent  a 
battle  poetically,  and  more  truly,  than 
by  such  incident  as  Gratian  has  de- 
scribed, though  the  regimentals  be 
most  accurately  painted — and  the  gold 
lace  has  a  great  charm  for  the  multi- 
tude. And  perhaps  it  was  in  defer- 
ence to  this  common  taste,  that  the 
chief  prize  Avas  given  to  the  "  Battle 
of  Meeanee  "  in  Westminster  Hall. 

LYDIA. — I  rejoice  to  listen  to  the 
criticism.  We  will  not  have  battle- 
pieces  in  our  boudoir;  Curates  and 
their  wives  are  for  peace.  I  go  with 
the  poet — 

"  Le  lance  rotte,  gli  scudi  spezzati, 
L'insigne  polverose,  e  le  bandiere, 
I  destrier  morti,  i  corpi  arrovesciati 
Fan  spettacolo  orribile  a  vedere : 
I  combattenti  insieme  mescolati, 
Senza  governo,  o  ordine  di  schiere, 
Veder  sossopra  andare,  or  questi,  or  quelle, 
A'riguardanti  arricciar  fa  i  capelli." 

CURATE. — I  take  my  old  part  of 
translator,  and  thus  render  it,  perhaps 
Aquilius  will  think  too  freely,  at  least 
in  the  conclusion — 

Lances  and  shields  of  broken  chivalry, 
Banners  and  ensignstrampledfrorn  their  glory 
Down  in  the  dust— Oh  !  woe  too  sad  to  see, 
Rider  and  horse  fallen  dead  in  heaps  all  gory ; 
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Leaderless  squadrons,  one  tumultuous  sea 
Of  ruin !  Death  sole  hero  of  the  story. 
And  such  is  war — oh  sight  the  heart  to  rend, 
And  make  our  rooted  hair  to  stand  on  end  ! 

AQUILIUS. — Your  verse  shall  not 
disenchant  me  of  my  criticism  upon 
this  bad  habit  of  seeing  his  subject, 
into  which  so  great  a  painter  has 
fallen.  After  what  has  been  said,  I 
shall  not  surprise  you  by  objecting  to 
liis  "  Van  Amburgh  and  his  Beasts," 
painted  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — the  shrinking,  retreat- 
ing, cowed  animals,  whom  one  would 
wish  to  see  in  their  wilder  or  nobler 
natures.  And  certainly  the  painter 
has  made  a  very  poor  figure  of  the 
tamer :  you  are  angry  with  the 
lions  and  tigers  for  being  afraid  of 
him.  He  should  have  been  less  con- 
spicuous. Poor  beasts !  within  bars, 
no  escape  from  the  hot  iron !  I  had 
rather  see  a  representation  of  the 
tamer  within  the  bars,  and  the  beasts 
out,  longing  to  get  at  him.  There  is 
a  very  happy  subject  for  a  picture  «f 
this  kind  in  the  hymn  to  Aphrodite 
— where  the  goddess  descends  on  Ida, 
and  all  the  savage  beasts  come  fawn- 
ing about  her,  when,  with  a  motion 
of  her  hand,  she  dismisses  them  to 
pair  in  the  forests.  Such  noble  ani- 
mals, crouching  in  obeisance  and  will- 
ing servitude  to  a  divinity,  to  beauty, 
and  to  innocence,  make  a  picture  of  a 
finer  sentiment.  This  taming  reduces 
the  dignity  of  the  brute,  without 
raising  the  man. 

CURATE. — The  tamed  animals  are 
not  honoured  in  their  portraiture ; 
nor  is  it  much  consolation  that  the 
great  duke  beholds  their  quailing. 
Statins  attempted  a  consoling  com- 
pliment of  this  kind,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  much  admired  beast,  "  Leo 
Mansuetus,"  being  killed  by  the  blow 
of  a  flying  tigress,  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor.  After  describing  the 
scene,  he  adds — 

*<  Magna  tamen  subiti  tecum  solatia  letlii 
Victe  feres,  quod  te  moesti,  Populusque  Pa- 

tresque, 

Ceu  notus  caderes  tristi  Gladiator  arena, 
Ingemuere  mori :  magni  quod  Csesaris  ora 
Inter  tot    Scythias,   Libycasque,  et   littore 

Rheni, 

Et  Pharia  de  gente  feras,  quas  perdere  vile  est, 
Unius  amissi  tetigit  jactura  leonis." 

AQUILIUS. — We  are  rivals  in  rhyme, 
and  you  know  I  freely  translate: 
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perhaps    yon  will  admit   this   as   a 
version — 

Yet  this  your  consolation,  ye  poor  beasts, 
Whene'er  the   duke  his    guests    illustrious 

feasts, 

Th'  illustrious  guests,  as  an  uncommon  treat,. 
Shall  see  the  lions,  while  they  talk  and  eat. 
Oft  from  their  plates  shall  lift  their  half-filled. 

jaws, 
To  wonder  at  your  whiskers,  manes,  and 

claws, 

And  only  wish,  the  painter  to  rebuke, 
To  see  Van  Amburgh  killed  before  the  duke. 

GRATIAN. — I  am  umpire  :  that  is 
not  a  version,  but  a  perversion. 

AQUILIUS. — Then  it  the  better  suits 
the  picture.  I  must,  however,  admit 
that,  to  criticise  at  all,  there  is  need 
to  be  out  of  the  fascination  of  the 
work.  It  is  quite  marvellous  in 
power.  We  are  treating  of  subjects 
for  pictures,  and  consequently  their 
sentiment — the  why  they  should  or 
should  not  please.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  great  an  artist  should 
not  always  well  conceive  the  poetry 
of  sentiment. 

CURATE. — We  are  not  yet  really 
lovers  of  art,  or  we  should  not  be  so 
confined  in  our  taste.  The  excellence 
of  this  one  painter  excludes  others 
from  their  due  praise,  and  patronage 
too.  Go  to  our  exhibitions,  you  are 
surprised  at  the  number  of  our  artists : 
look  at  the  printsellers'  windows,  and 
you  would  wonder  at  their  fewness.  I 
cannot  remember,  at  this  moment,  a 
print  from  a  work  of  any  modern 
British  painter,  of  moral  importance 
and  dignified  sentiment. 

LYDIA.— There  is  one  of  Mr  East- 
lake's,  his  beautiful  scriptural  subject. 

AQUILIUS. — True;  but  we  have 
not  yet  emancipated  the  nation  from 
their  puritan  horror  of  sacred  subjects 
— which  are,  after  all,  the  greatest  and 
best.  We  import  these  froni^  the- 
Germans. 

GRATIA^.— We  have  been  a  nation 
of  country  gentlemen— fond  of  field- 
sports  :  and  this  our  national  charac- 
ter has  had  much  to  do  with  our  taste 
in  art.  Hence  nothing  answers  so- 
well  as  horses  and  dogs. 

CURATE. — Yet  I  am  inclined  to 
say  "cave  canem."  By  the  bye, 
why  do  the  old  painters,  Paul  Vero- 
nese, for  instance,  in  his  celebrated 
large  picture  of  the  marriage  feastr 
introduce  great  dogs,  where  they 
evidently  should  not  be?  I  have 
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met  lately,  somewhere,  with  the  sup- 
position   that  the  bones  which  the 
painters    calcined    to    make    dryers 
were  the    bones  thrown  under  the 
tables  for  the   dogs,  and  that  such 
was    the  practice.      But  there  is  a 
passage  in  "  Laurentius  Pignorius  de 
servis,"   which  seems    altogether  to 
contradict  the  notion,  and  indeed  to 
reprove  painters  who  introduced  these 
large  dogs  in  their  pictures ;  and  par- 
ticularly, it  should  seem,  one  who 
represented  Lazarus  and  the  dogs  in 
the    same    room  with  Dives,     His 
argument  is  curious — that  the  dogs 
which    were    admitted    upon    these 
occasions  were  little  pet  animals,  and 
that  it  is  so  shown  by  the  passage  in 
chap.  xv.  verse  27,  of  St  Matthew, 
where  they  are  said  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs,  and  that  it  is  shown  to  have 
been  so  by  ancient  sculpture.     He 
says  that  this  introduction  is  become 
such  an  admitted  taste,  that  whoever 
would  be  bold  enough  to  set  himself 
against  it  would  in  vain  endeavour 
to  correct  the  bad  taste  of  the  painter. 
It  is  a  curious  passage, — I  have  the 
book  here,  and  will  turn  to  it :  I  read 
it  only  the  other  day.   Here  it  is,  and 
I  more  readily  offer  it  as  it  speaks 
sensibly  of  a  disgusting  subject,  unfit 
for  painting. 

"Erant  autem  et  qui  pone  januam 
canem  pictum  haberent,  ut  apud 
Petronium  Trimalcio.  At  quid  ad 
ha3c  pictores  nostri  qui  in  triclinio 
divitis  Lazarum  delineant  ?  Potestne 
quidquam  ineptius  aut  cogitari  aut 
lingi?  scilicet  janitores  admisissent 
hominem  scatentem  ulceribus,  dorso 
ipsi  luituri  quidquid  oculos  nausea- 
bimdi  domini  offendisset.  Canes  vero 
immanes  illi  Villatici  et  Tenatici, 
num  oblectabant  coenanteni  dominum? 
Apage!  Catelli  quidem  in  deliciis 
tricliniaribus  habiti  sunt,  ut  testatur 
nmlier  Chananoea  apud  Mattheum, 
et  indicant  sculpture  antiquorum 
marmorum:  CaBterum  Molossos,  et 
ejus  generis  reliquos,  nemo  in  convic- 
tum,  nisi  amens  aut  rusticus  rece- 
pisset.  At  quisquis  pictorum  nostro- 
rum  pene  omnium  pravitatem  corri- 
gere^  voluerit,  otium  desperaverit 
omnino :  adeo  ineruditi  sunt,  adeo 
cognitionem  omnem  antiquitatis  tiir- 

VUfov   ol"\io^nvmrf   " 
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Mclitan  dogs,  such  as  Lucian  speaks 
of  in  his  "  Private  Tutor."  The  Greek 
philosopher  and  teacher  was  requested 
by  the  lady  of  the  house  in  which  he 
was  tutor  to  take  charge  of  her  dear 
little  pet,  which,  being  earned  in  his 
arms  as  he  was  stuffed  into  the  back 
carriage  with  the  packages  and  lady's 
maids,  disgraced  the  philosopher  by 
watering  his  beard. 
AQUILIUB. — A  kind  of  King  Charles's 
breed.  I  remember  a  gentleman  tell- 
ing me,  many  years  ago,  that  he  was 
dining  in  Rome  with  Cardinal  York, 
and  one  of  these  little  creatures  was 
handed  round  after  dinner,  upon  which 
occasion  the  cardinal  said,  u  Take  care 
of  him,  for  he  and  I  are  the  last  of 
the  breed." 

LYDIA. — Poor  creatures !  that  is  a 
touching  anecdote.  It  ought  to  be 
written  under  Vandyke's  celebrated 
picture  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  and 
his  family,  in  which  the  breed  are  so 
conspicuous.  I  think  my  sweet 
Pompey  is  one  of  them,  notwith- 
standing the  cardinal's  protest,  and  I 
shall  love  the  little  pet  the  more  for 
the  royal  familiarity  of  his  race.  I 
must  have  his  portrait. 

CURATE. — Or  his  statue,  that  he 
may  rival  Pompey  the  Great.  Why 
his  picture  ?  has  not  Landseer  painted 
him  to  the  life  in  that  fine  picture 
where  he  is  all  play,  with  the  ribbon 
about  him  to  show  whose  pet  he  is, 
and  the  great  mastiff  lying  so  quiet, 
stretched  out  below  him  ?  It  is  his 
very  portrait,  and  when  he  dies  you 
should  get  the  print,  and  I  have  'his 
epitaph  for  you  to  write  under  it. — • 

In  marble  statue  the  Great  Pompey  lives, 
Life  to  the  little  Pompey  Landseer  gives. 
And  little  Pompey  play'd  the  Roman's  part, 
And  almost  won  a  world— his  Lydia's  heart : 
Then   died,  to  prove  that   dogs   shall   have 

their  day, 

And  men  no  more,  whatever  parts  they  play. 
Great  Caesar  at  his  feet  in  painted  state — 
Shall  little  Pompey  envy  Pompey  great. 
How  true  the  pencil,  and  no  truer  pen, 
Alike  the  history  paints  of  dogs  and  men. 


piter  abjecerunt.' 

GRATIAN. — I  suppose  the  little  pets 
admitted  to  the  table  were  the  small 


AQUILIUS.— Do  you  mean  to  be 
the  general  epitaph-maker  for  your 
church-yard  ?  Take  care  you  infringe 
not  on  the  sexton's  privilege. 

GRATIAN. — If  we  discuss  this  mat- 
ter farther,  we  shall  have  Aquilius 
and  the  Curate  diverging  into  their 
poetics ;  so,  my  dear  good  lady,  I 
must  look  at  your  flower  -  garden : 
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here  now,  an  arm  for  an  old  man; 
and — have  you  an  orchard  ? — I  can 
help  you  there  a  little.  And  a  word 
in  your  ear — depend  upon  it,  wherever 
there  is  an  orchard  there  should  be  a 
pig  or  two  in  it.  Come,  I  must  look 
at  your  stock ;  we'll  talk  about  pictures 
after  tea.  See,  my  friend  Curate,  I'm 
off  with  your  wife ;  not  quite  so  active 
as  a  harlequin,  but  you  and  Aquilius 
may  follow  as  pantaloon  and  clown. 
So  let  us  keep  up  the  merry  farce : 
no, — entertainment  of  life,  and  I  dont 
care  who  best  plays  the  fool. 

Now,  Eusebius,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
will  you  have  an  interlude  ?  Your  wit 
will  reply  that  you  have  had  one 
already.  Will  you  have  music  ?  Yes, 
I  think  you  said,  but  your's  is  all  on 
one  string.  Shall  it  be  as  a  chorus  in 
a  Greek  play?  Why  do  dogs  howl  at 
music  ?  They  have  an  intuitive  suspi- 
cion of  what  the  strings  are  made, 
and  think  they  might  as  well  begin  by 
tolling  the  bell  for  themselves,  or 
rehearse  the  howl !  The  interlude  is 
over — while  we  are  asking  about 
it,  the  bell  rings,  the  tea-things  are 
removed — and  the  prints  laid  on 
chairs  round  the  room.  We  resume 
the  discussion. 

AQUILIUS. — I  have  been  consider- 
ing what  are  the  most  popular  sub- 
jects as  we  see  them  exhibited  in  the 
shop  windows,  and  I  find  that  even 
Landseer  has  his  rival  in  the  popular 
approbation.  Go  where  you  will 
you  see  specimens  of  the  style — 
mawkish  sentimentality,  Goody  Fami- 
lies, Benevolent  Visitors,  Teaching 
Children.  There  is  nothing  more 
detestable  than  these  milk-  and- water 
affectations  of  human  kindnesses ;  all 
the  personages  are  fools,  and  as  far 
as  their  little  senses  will  let  them, 
hypocrites.  Whence  do  these  Puri- 
tan performances  come? — the  lament- 
able thought  is,  where  do  they  go  ? — a 
man  cannot  paint  above  himself.  A 
soft  artist  paints  soft  things. 

LYDIA. — Don't  mention  the  things!  I ' 
am  sure  they  make  hypocrites.  I  saw 
one  the  other  day  in  a  cottage  ;  it  was  of 
the  "Benevolent  Visitors" — I  am  not 
sure  of  the  title ;  if  any  good  ladies  gave 
it,  it  was  a  vile  vanity ;  if  bought  as  a 
compliment,  it  was  a  worse  corruption. 

GRATIAN. — Do  you  know  that  we 
have  historical  painters  for  modern 
saintology,  and  that  a  picture  was 
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actually  painted  of  St  Joanna  South- 
cote,  for  the  chapel  at  Newingtou 
Butts,  in  a  sky-blue  dress,  leading 
the  devil  with  a  long  chain,  like  a 
dancing  bear,  surrounded  by  adoring- 
angels  ?  I  met  with  the  anecdote- in 
a  very  amusing  book  of  Mr  Duncan's, 
the  "Literary  Conglomerate,"  wherein 
he  treats  of  the  subjects  of  pictures. 

AQUILIUS. — I  know  it ;  I  only  quar- 
rel with  him  for  classing  Hogarth 
with  the  comie  painters.  To  me,  he 
is  the  most  tragic  of  all  modern,  I 
would  almost  say  of  all  painters. 
The  tragic  power  of  two  of  the  series 
of  "Marriage  a  la  mode,"  is  not  sur- 
passed in  art.  The  murdered  hus- 
band, the  one :  the  other,  the  death 
of  the  adulteress.  They  are  too 
tragic  for  any  position  but  a  public 
gallery.  He  was  the  greatest  of 
moral  painters ;  and  the  most  serious, 
the  gravest  of  satirists.  He  is  so 
close  to  the  real  tragedies  of  life,  and 
his  moral  is  so  distinct,  that  he  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  teaching  rather  than 
pleasing.  And  perhaps,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  it  might  be  that  he  has 
in  no  small  degree  improved  the 
world  in  its  humanities.  He  has 
pictured  vice  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pure,  but  not  so  as  to  quench 
their  pity;  and  has  made  it  so 
wonderfully  human,  that  we  shudder 
as  we  acknowledge  the  liabilities  of 
our  nature.  He  exhibited  strongly 
that  man  is' the  instrument  of  his  own 
punishment,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  of  painted  monsters  and  demons 
to  persecute  him.  He  showed  the 
scorpion  that  stings  himself  to  death. 
He  brought  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning, the  whirlwind,  not  from  the 
clouds  to  expend  their  power  on  the 
fair  face  of  the  earth,  but  out  of  the 
heart,  to  drive  and  crush  the  crimi- 
nals with  their  own  tempestuous  pas- 
sions. And  is  not  this  tragic  power  V 
is  such  a  man  to  be  classed  among 
the  painters  of  drolls  ?  His  pictures 
would  convert  into  sermons,  and 
would  you  call  the  preacher  of  them 
a  buffoon  ? 

GKATIAN. — There  is,  indeed,  little 
drollery  in  Hogarth :  even  his  wit  was 
a  sharp  sword,  so  sharp  that  the 
spectatoris  wounded,  and  dangerously, 
before  he  is  aware  of  it. 

CURATE. — I  could  not  live  com- 
fortably in  a  room  with  his  prints.  I 
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would  possess  them  in  my  library  as 
I  would  Crabbe's  Tales,  but  would 
not  have  them  always  before  my  eye. 
Nor  would  I,  indeed,  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  man's  genius — as  Raf- 
faele's  "Incendio."  I  would  have 
them  to  refer  to,  but  a  home  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  too  gentle  for  such  disturbance. 
GRATIAN. — There  is  an  anecdote 
told  of  Fuseli,  that  when  on  a  visit  to 
some  friend  at  Birmingham,  a  lady 
in  a  party  said  to  him — "Oh,  Mr 
Fuseli,  you  should  have  been  here 
last  week,  there  was  such  a  subject 
for  your  pencil,  a  man  was  taken 
up  for  eating  a  live  cat."— ^"  Madam," 
said  the  veritable  Fuseli,  "I  paint 
terrors,  not  horrors."  For  my  own 
part,  life  has  so  many  terrors,  and 
horrors  too,  that  I  should  prefer  miti- 
gating their  effect,  by  having  more 
constantly  before  me  the  agreeabili- 
ties— pleasant  domestic  scenes,  soft 
landscapes,  or  such  gay  scenes 
and  figures  as  my  favourite  Teniers 
occasionally  painted,  or  the  sunny 
De  Hooge ;  or  why  not  bring  forward 
some  of  our  pleasant  home-scene 
English  painters?  Did  you  not  see, 
and  quite  love,  that  little  delight  of  a 
picture,  the  hay-making  scene  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by  our  own,  and 
who  will  be  the  wide  world's  own, 
Mulready?  Such  scenes  ravish  me. 
Did  you  not  long  to  walk  quietly 
round  and  look  in  the  vicar's  face,  as 
he  and  Mrs  Primrose  sat  apart  with 
their  backs  to  you  ?  Mulready,  you 
see,  had  the  sense  to  leave  something 
to  the  imagination. 

^AQUILIUS.: — Yes,  pictures  of  this 
kind  have  a  very  great  charm  :  they 
are  for  us  in  our  domestic  mood,  and 
that  is  our  general  mood — they  should 
gently  move  our  love  and  pity.  But 
I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  make  "familiar  life"  as  it  is 
called,  doleful,  uncheerful  subjects, 
that  are  out  of  the  rule  of  love  and 
pity,  very  easily  run  into  the  class  of 
terror ;  there  is  scarcely  a  between, 
arid  if  one — it  is  insipidity. 

GRATIAN. — Now,  I  shall  probably 
-commit  an  offence  against  general 
taste  if  I  confess  that,  in  my  eyes, 
Wilkie  is  very  apt  to  paint  insipid 
subjects.  He  seems  too  often  to 
have  been  led  to  a  matter  of  fact, 
because  it  had  some  accessories  that 
would  paint  rather  well,  than  because 
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the  fact  was  worth  telling,  either  for  its 
moral  or  its  amusement.  Some  of 
his  pieces,  notwithstanding  their  ex- 
cellent painting  and  perfectly  graphic 
power,  rather  displease  me.  I 
never  could  take  any  interest  in  his 
celebrated  "  Blind  Fiddler."  It  may 
be  nature,  but  there  is  nothing  to  touch 
the  feelings  in  it :  had  I  been  present, 
I  should  not  have  given  the  man  a 
sixpence.  And  as  for  the  hideous 
grimace-making  boy,  I  could  have 
laid  the  stick  with  pleasure  on  his 
back.  I  don't  think  I  could  ever 
have  kissed  the  ugly  child. 

AQUILIUS. — Wilkie  was  a  man  of 
great  observation,  great  good  sense, 
manifest  proof  of  which  his  correspon- 
dence sets  forth ;  but  that  necessary 
virtue  of  a  painter  of  familiar  life, 
which  he  possessed  in  so  great  a 
degree,  observation,  led  him  oftener  to 
look  for  character  than  beauty.  Oddity 
would  strike  him  before  regularity. 
Nor  was  he  a  cheerful  painter.  His 
"  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  is  contrived  to 
be  without  hilarity,  and  it  is  singu- 
larly unfortunate  in  the  sharp  angles 
of  hips  and  elbows.  His  best  picture 
of  this  kind  is  certainly  the  "  Chelsea 
Pensioners" — or  "Battle  of  Water- 
loo," very  finely  painted ;  but  there  is  an 
acting  joy  in  it, — it  is  joy  staid  in  its 
motion,  and  bid  sit  for  its  portrait. 
So  his  "Village  Wake"  in  our 
national  gallery,  is  not  joyous  as  a 
whole ;  the  figures  are  spots,  and  the 
mass  of  the  picture  is  dingy.  Pic- 
tures, like  poems,  should  not  only 
be  fair  but  touching,  "  dulcia  sunto," 
and  this  is  more  imperatively  essen- 
tial to  domestic  scenes.  The  story 
should  always  be  worth  telling. 
Painters  seem  to  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  any  thing,  which 
presents  a  good  means  for  exhibiting 
light  and  shade  and  colour,  makes  a 
picture.  If  an  incident  or  a  scene  be  not 
worth  seeing,  it  is  not  worth  painting. 

GRATIAN. — That  is  never  more 
true  than  when  they  are  figure  pieces. 
Our  likings  and  oui\  antipathies  are 
stronger  in  all  representations  of  the 
ways  and  manners  of  men,  than  in 
all  the  varieties  of  other  nature.  We 
can  bear  a  low  and  mean  landscape, 
but  degraded  humanity  seldom  is, 
and  never  ought  to  be  pleasing. 

CURATE. — Aristotle  determines  that 
brutishness  is  worse  than  vice.  Vice 
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is  a  part  of  our  nature,  but  brutishness 
Tmhum anises  the  whole  nature.  It  is 
certainly  astonishing  that  painters  can 
take  a  delight,  not  having  a  moral 
end  in  the  performances,  to  select  the 
low  scenes — the  utter  degradation  of 
civilisation,  and  therefore  worse  than 
any  savage  state — as  subjects  for  pic- 
tures. How  is  it  that  in  a  drawing- 
room  a  connoisseur  will  look  with  com- 
placency— more  than  cojnplacency — 
upon  a  painted  representation  of 
beastly  boors  drinking,  whose  pre- 
sence, and  the  whole  odour  of  which 
scene,  in  the  reality,  he  would  rush 
from  with  entire  disgust  ? 

AQUILIUS. — Yet  I  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  acquit  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish school  of  such  an  accusation. 
The  painters  who  worked  these  abo- 
minations were  really  but  few,  —  the 
majority  aim  to  represent  innocent 
cheerfulness.  How  often  is  Teniers 
delightful  in  his  clear  refreshing  skies, 
cheerful  as  the  music  to  which  his 
happy  party  are  dancing,  in  the  bright- 
ness of  a  day  as  vigorous  as  them- 
selves. Cheerfulness,  rational  repose, 
and  sweetest  home  affections,  often 
make  the  subjects  of  their  pictures ; 
and  these  impart  a  like  pleasantness, 
a  like  sympathy,  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  Having  such  a  variety  of 
these  pleasantries  and  sympathies  to 
choose  from,  it  is  astonishing  that 
any  artist  should  select  for  his  canvass 
a  subject  unpleasing  and  even  disgust- 
ing. I  remember,  a  great  many  years 
ago,  a  picture  exhibited,  I  think  at 
the  Academy,  which  at  the  time  was 
thought  a  wonder,  and,  I  believe, 
sold  for  a  great  deal  of  money.  It 
was  "  The  Sore  Leg,"  by  Heaphy ;  — 
there  was  the  drawing  off  of  the  plaster, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  disease  painted 
to  the  life,  and  the  pain.  Is  it  possible 
that,  for  the  mere  art  of  the  doing, 
any  human  being,  unless  he  were  a 
surgeon,  should  receive  the  slightest 
pleasure  from  such  a  picture  ?  It  is 
enough  to  mention  one  of  the  kind ; 
but  there  have  been  many. 

LYDIA. — I  dare  say,  then,  you  will, 
with  me,  disapprove  of  such  a  subject 
as  "  The  Cut  Finger."  Surely  it  is 
very  disagreeable. 

GRATIAN.  —  Entirely  so  ;  but  he 
painted  a  much  worse  thing  than  that. 
I  do  not  see  why  any  country  gentle- 
man should  take  pleasure  in  seeing 


such  a  "  Rent  Day,"  as  this  celebrated 
artist  has  painted.  There  is  a  painful 
embarrassment,  uncomfortable  mis- 
calculation, reluctant  payments,  much 
more  dissatisfaction  than  joy.  I  really 
cannot  quite  forgive  him  for  making 
the  principal  figure  hump -backed. 
This  is  not  the  characteristic  of  toil, 
labour,  and  industry.  Doubtless  the 
figure  is  from  nature;  but  he  never 
preferred  beauty  of  form,  when  cha- 
racter stood  by.  But  there  is  one  of 
his  pictures  I  consider  perfectly 
brutish — for  it  is  a  scene  arising  out 
of  that  brutishness  which  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  artificial  and  civilised 
life ;  which,  unless  for  a  moral  purpose, 
it  is  best  to  keep  out  of  sight, — at  least 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  ornament 
of  domestic  life.  I  allude  to  his  pic- 
ture, "Distraining  for  Rent."  It  is 
a  subject  only  fit  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  bailiff,  to  keep  his  heart  in 
its  proper  case-hardened  state,  by 
familiarising  him  with  the  miseries  of 
his  profession.  I  have  been  told  that 
Wilkie  did  not  approve  of  this  subject, 
but  that  it  was  given  him  as  a  com- 
mission, which  he  could  not  well  re- 
fuse. 

AQUILIUS. — I  would  have  all  such 
subjects  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Have  a  committee  of  huma- 
nity, (we  can  do  nothing  now  with- 
out committees,)  and  fine  the  offend- 
ing artists.  Is  the  man  of  business, 
in  this  weary  turmoil  of  the  daily 
world,  to  return  to  his  house,  after 
his  labour  is  over,  and  see  upon  his 
walls  nothing  but  scenes  of  distress, 
of  poverty,  of  misery,  of  hard-hearted- 
ness — when  he  should  indulge  his  sight 
and  his  mind  with  every  thing  that 
would  tend  to  refresh  his  worn  spirits, 
avert  painful  fears,  either  for  him- 
self or  others,  and  should  tune  him- 
self, by  visible  objects  of  rational 
hilarity,  into  the  full  and  free  har- 
monies of  a  vigorous  courage,  and 
health  of  social  nature?  His  eye 
should  not  rest  upon  the  miseries  of 
"  Distraining  for  Rent,"  Heaphy's 
"  Sore  Legs,"  no,  nor  even  u  Cut 
Fingers."  In  this  wayfaring  world 
of  many  mishaps,  however  homely 
be  the  inns,  let  them  be  clean  and 
cheerful,  that  we  may  set  out  again 
in  an  uncertain  sky,  where  we  must 
expect  storms,  with  beautiful  thoughts 
for  our  companions ;  that,  by  encou- 
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ragement  of  a  confiding  reception,  be- 
come winged  angels,  with  a  radiant 
plumage,  brightening  all  before  our 
path,  and  seen  brightest  and  most 
heavenly  under  a  lowering  cloud. 

LYDIA. — Thanks,  Aquilius,  you  are 
poetical,  and  therefore  most  true ;  so 
low  and  mean  thoughts — what!  are 
they  to  accompany  us,  whether  they 
show  themselves  in  words  or  in  pic- 
tures ?  I  fear  me,  they  are  bad  angels, 
and  are  doing  their  evil  mission  in  our 
hearts,  alas  !  and  in  our  actions.  It 
lias  been  said,  as  an  encouragement  to 
our  charity,  that  "  men  have  received 
angels  unawares."  It  may  be  said, 
too,  as  a  warning  lest  we  receive  evil, 
that  men  may  receive  demons  una- 
wares. Beautiful  Una — the  lion  licked 
your  feet  because  you  were  so  pure,  so 
good. 

Shall  I  tell  it  to  you,  Eusebius  ?  Yes, 
your  eyes  will  glisten  as  they  read, 
for  dearly  do  you  love  happiness. 
Here  the  Curate  drew  his  bride,  his 
wife,  closer  to  him,  kissed  her  honest 
forehead,  and  rested  his  cheek  upon  it 
for  a  little  space,  and  with  a  low  voice 
murmured,  —  "My  beautiful  Una." 
He  then  turned  to  us  with  a  smile, 
and  I  think  the  smallest  indication  of 
moisture  in  his  eye,  which  might  have 
been  more  but  that  the  bright  angel 
of  his  thought  had  cleared  it  away, 
and  said, — Excuse  me  ;  yet,  to  be 
honest,  excuse  is  not  needed  :  my 
two  dearest  of  friends  must  and  do 
rejoice  in  the  loving  truth  of  my  hap- 
piness. 

GRATIAK. — No,  no,  my  good  friend, 
don't  make  excuse,  it  would  be  our 
shame  were  it  needed.  You  have 
given  us  one  subject  for  a  picture, 
whose  interest  should  set  my  brushes 
in  motion  were  I  twenty  years 
younger,  and  might  hope  to  succeed. 
But  this  I  will  say,  my  memory  has  a 
picture  gallery  of  her  own,  and  in  it 
will  this  little  piece  have  a  good  place. 
Now,  I  like  this  conversation  on  art, 
because  you  know  I  have  been  all  my 
life  a  dauber  of  canvass  —  dauber ! 
even  Aquilius,  who  has  so  much  ad- 
dicted himself  to  the  art,  has  praised 
some  of  my  performances.  I  have 
painted  many  a  sign  for  good-natured 
landlords,  in  odd  places,  where  my 
fishing  excursions  have  led  me';  and  old 
Hill,  honest  old  Hill,  the  fisher  of  Mill- 
slade,  has  a  bit  of  canvass  of  mine,  the 
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remembrance  of  a  day,  which  I  believe 
he  will  treasure  a  little  for  my  sake, 
and  more  for  its  truth,  to  his  last  day, 
I  must  show  the  Curate's  wife  old  Hill. 
I  hit  him  off  well, — am  proud  of  that 
portrait,  and  often  look  at  my  old 
companion  from  my  easy  chair.  I 
sometimes  now  dabble  with  my  tube 
colours,  and  make  a  dash  at  my 
remembrances  of  river  scenes.  Nature 
and  I  have  been  familiar  many  a  long 
year.  I  love  the  breezy  hill,  and 
the  free  large  moor,  that  takes  up  the 
winds  and  tosses  them  down  the 
grooved  sides,  to  go  off  in  their  own- 
communing  with  the  waterfalls.  I 
love,  too,  the  quiet  brook,  and  rivers 
stealing  their  way  by  green  meadows, 
and  the  elms,  that  stand  like  outposts 
on  the  banks,  keepers  of  the  river. 
Have  we  not,  in  our  discussion,  too- 
much  omitted  to  speak  of  landscape, — 
even  including  the  sea-shores  ?  And  in 
landscape  we  certainly  have  painters 
that  please.  As  a  true  fisherman  and 
painter-naturalist  I  could  not  resist, 
the  other  day,  purchasing  Lewis's 
river  scenes.  How  happily — the  more 
happily  because  his  execution  is  so- 
unstudied,  so  accidental — does  Lewis, 
with  his  etching  and  mezzotint  effects, 
put  you  into  the  very  heart  of  river 
scenery  ;  and  then  how  truly  do  you 
trace  it  upwards  and  downwards. 
We  have  some  good  landscape 
painters. 

AQUILIUS. — We  have ;  and  of  late 
years  they  have  greatly  improved  in 
subjects.  They  at  least  now  look  for 
what  is  beautiful.  The  old  dead 
stump,  the  dunghill,  and  horse  and 
cart,  the  pig  and  the  donkey,  are  no 
longer  considered  to  be  the  requisites 
for  English  landscape.  One  has  seen 
publications  called  English  land- 
scape, which  must  give  foreigners  a 
very  miserable  idea  of  our  country. 
Cottage  scenery,  too,  has  had  its  day. 
The  old  well  is  dry — the  girl  married, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  the  pitcher 
broken.  The  lane  and  gipsies, 
the  cross  sticks  and  the  crock,  are  not 
dissolving  but  dissolved  views.  In 
time,  the  turnpike  road  and  raddled 
sheep  going  to  the  butcher  will  be 
thought  but  ill  to  represent  the  pasto- 
ral. When  the  mutton  has  been  eaten 
up — and  I  hope  the  artists  get  theirfair 
share— I  wish  they  would  be  satisfied, 
and  know  when  they  have  had 
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enough.  The  Act  of  Parliament  we 
spoke  of,  should  exclude  creatures 
with  the  ruddle  on  their  backs,  and 
butcher-boys,  aud  men  in  smock- 
frocks  and  low  hats,  and  pitchforks. 
We  have  had  enough  of  this  kind  of 
pastoral;  they  are  not  the  "gentle 
shepherds,"  that  should  people  the 
Arcadia  within  England,  or  any  other. 
I  would  have  Rosalind  and  her  farm, 
without  the  clown.  The  French 
and  Dresden  china  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  as  we  see  them  prettily 
smiling,  and  garlanding  their  pet 
lambs,  as  something  extra  parochial, 
and  sui  generis,  show  at  least  this 
happiness,  that  they  do  not  eat  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
All  landscape  that  reminds  you  of 
"  the  curse  of  the  earth,  of  the  dire 
necessity  of  toil,  of  the  beggarly  des- 
titution test,"  of  dingy  earths  and 
dirty  weather,  are,  you  may  be  sure, 
far  out  of  the  hearing  of  Pan's  pipe. 
He  does  not  adjust  his  lips  to  music 
for  the  overseer  and  exciseman,  nor 
rate  collectors.  Nay,  when  Pan 
retires  to  visit  his  estate  in  Arcadia, 
and  Robin  Hood  reigns,  he  will  have 
no  such  ink-horn  gentry  partake  of 
his  venison.  The  freedom  of  nature 
loves  not  the  visible  restrictions  of 
law.  I  would  be  bold  enough  to  lay 
it  clown  as  a  truth,  that  it  is  as  pos- 
sible to  get  poetry  out  of  the  earth, 
as  swedes  and  mangel-wurzel.  Let 
landscape  painters  look  to  it,  lest  they 
get  into  bad  habits  before  the  act  is 
out,  and,  of  a  hard  necessity,  incur 
the  penalty. 

GRATIAN. — Stay,  stay, — where  are 
you  running  to  ?  Surely  if  a  painter 
takes  a  bonafide  view,  you  would  not 
have  him  turn  the  milk-maid  out  of 
the  field,  to  bring  in  Diana  and  her 
train. 

AQUILIUS.— Views  !  oh,  I  thought 
we  were  speaking  of  Pastoral.  That  is 
quite  another  thing ;  I  am  somewhat 
of  Fuseli's  opinion,  who  said,  speaking 
contemptuously,  "  I  mean  those  things 
called  Views." 

CURATE.— But  you  will  admit, 
Aquilius,  that  we  have  real  scenes 
that  are  very  beautiful,  always  pleas- 
ing to  look  at,  and  therefore  fit  to  be 
painted.  Is  there  not  our  lake 
scenery  ? 

AQUILIUS. — There  is  ;  and  as  our 
subject  is  art,  I  should  say  such  scenery 
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is  more  valuable  for  what  it  suggests, 
than  for  what  it  actually  represents 
in  the  painter's  mirror.  In  fact, 
nature  offers  with  both  hands  :  it  re- 
quires a  nice  discretion  to  tell  which 
hand  holds  the  true  treasure.  She 
may  purposely  show  you  the  orna- 
ment to  deceive. 

"  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  them- 
selves, 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament." 

It  was  the  leaden  casket,  in  which 
was  hidden  the  perfect  beauty  of 
Portia ;  there  was  the  choice,  and 
made  with  a  judgment  that  won  the 
prize,  and  took  the  inheritance  of 
Belmont. 

"  You  that  choose  not  by  the  vieu', 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true." 

Would  you  take  away  from  landscape 
painters  the  high  privilege  of  genius? 
— invention — which  you  allow  to  his- 
torical painters  ?  You  do  this,  if  you 
do  not  grant  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  suggestive  character  of  nature. 
The  musician  takes  music  from  the 
air,  which  is  his  raw  material; 
the  conception,  which  works  from 
mere  sounds  the  perfect  mystery  of 
power,  to  shake,  to  raise,  and  melt  to 
pity  and  to  love  the  whole  soul,  be- 
longs to  the  mind.  And  so,  for  the 
more  perfect  work  of  landscape,  the 
mind  must  add  of  its  own  immortal 
store,  the  keeper  and  dispenser  of 
which  is  genius. 

CURATE. — You  would  raise  land- 
scape painting  to  the  dignity  of  a 
creative,  from  the  lower  grade  of  an 
imitative  art. 

AQUILIUS. — I  would  do  more;  I 
would  make  it  creative,  not  only  in 
things  like,  but,  to  speak  boldly  at  once, 
in  things  unlike  itself;  but,  neverthe- 
less, perfectly  congenial  ;  and  to  be 
adopted  as  a  recognised  mark  of  sub- 
mission of  all  matter  to  mind,  which 
alone  is  privileged  to  diffuse  itself  over 
and  into  all  nature,  and  to  animate  it 
with  a  soul  —  life  ;  and  when  that  is 
superadded,  and  then  only,  is  the 
sympathy  complete  between  external 
nature  and  ourselves.  I  care  not  for 
art  that  is  not  creative,  that  does 
not  construct  poetry.  From  all  that 
is  most  soft  and  tender,  to  all  that  is 
most  great  and  rugged,  from  the 
sweet  to  the  awful  and  sublime,  there 
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is  in  all  art,  whether  it  be  of  land- 
scape, or  historical,  (which  embraces 
the  poetical),  a  dominion  bounded 
only  by  the  limitations  of  the  original 
power  with  which  genius  is  gifted. 
Why  may  there  not  be  a  Michael 
Angelo  for  trees,  as  for  the  human 
form?  Nay,  I  verily  believe,  that 
those  landscapes  would  have  the 
greatest  fascination,  where  there 
would  be,  in  fact,  the  greatest  un- 
likeness  to  usually  recognised  nature, 
both  in  form  and  colour,  provided 
one  part  were  in  keeping  with  another, 
so  as  to  bring  the  whole  within  the 
idea  of  the  natural ;  and  where  the 
conception  is  clearly  expressed,  and  is 
worthy  the  dignity  of  feeling.  Hence, 
suggestive  nature  is  the  best  nature. 
We  want  not  height  and  magnitude, 
vast  distances  :  if  we  have  the  science 
of  form  and  colour,  the  materials  need 
not  be  vast,  let  them  only  be  sug- 
gestive. 

GRATIAN. — You  laid  down  some 
such  theory  with  regard  to  colour,  as 
a  means  of  telling  the  story,  in  your 
late  paper  on  Rubens.  I  could  not 
but  agree  with  you  there.  I  see  now 
how  you  would  extend  the  subject. 
We  certainly  do  talk  too  much  about 
"  the  truth  of  nature,"  not  consider- 
ing sufficiently  how  many  truths  there 
are. 

CURATE. — And  what  a  great  truth 
there  is  that  is  of  our  own  making, 
greater  than  all  the  others  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  showing  of  Aquilius,  it 
comes  of  a  divine  gift,  of  the  creative 
faculty,  under  a  higher  power  ;  works 
the  wonders  in  poetry,  painting, 
music,  and  architecture,  fittest  for  our 
admiration  and  our  improvement.  It 
is  surprising  that  our  landscape  paint- 
ers have  not  seen  this  walk  within 
their  reach  ;  nearly  all  confine  them- 
selves to  the  imitative. 

GRATIAN. — But  in  that  they  have 
raised  their  pretensions.  We  had 
nothing  great  or  poetical  in  the  least 
degree  in  landscape,  before  Wilson; 
nay,  to  a  late  period,  our  landscape 
subjects  were  of  the  most  limited 
range.  They  do  now  go  at  least  to 
beautiful  nature,  and  while  we  have 
such  painters  of  landscape  as  Cres- 
wick  and  Stanfield,  and  Lee,  and 
Danby,  (but  there  you  will  say  is  an 
advance  into  a  higher  walk,)  for  my 
own  part,  I  shall  hesitate  before  I 
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give  my  vote  for  vour  more  perfect 
ideal. 

AQUILIUS.  —  The  works  of  the 
painters  you  mention  are  beautiful, 
fascinatingly  so,  both  from  the  cha- 
racter of  their  chosen  scenery,  and 
their  agreeable  manner  of  represent- 
ing it.  And  I  rejoice  to  see,  that 
even  these  are  advancing,  are  dis- 
carding something  or  other  of  the  old 
recipes  every  year.  We  have  at 
last  some  better  English  scenery. 
We  must  no  longer  refer  to  Gains- 
borough as  the  painter  of  English 
landscape ;  we  find  it  not,  that  is, 
true  English  scenery,  in  his  pictures, 
nor  in  his  "  studies." 

GRATIAN.  —  And  yet  he  painted 
nature,  and  came  upon  the  world 
that  began  to  be  sick  of  the  attempts 
at  your  ideal  compositions,  the  prince 
of  whom,  and  who  won  the  prize  over 
Wilson,  was  Smith  of  Chichester. 

AQUILIUS. — Oh,  do  not  dignify  his 
presumptions  with  the  name  of  ideal, 

GRATIAN. — I  can't  give  up  Gains- 
borough, his  sweet  cottage  scenery, 
with  his  groups  of  rustic  figures. 

AQUILIUS.  —  Was  there  nothing 
better  within  the  realms  of  England 
than  beggary  and  poverty,  rags  and 
brambles, — her  highest  industry,  the 
cart  and  the  plough, — her  wealth  in 
stock,  the  pig,  poultry,  and  donkey  ? 

GRATIAN. — But  it  was  the  taste  of 
the  day;  even  our  aristocracy  were 
painted  not  as  ideal,  but  as  real  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses.  A  few 
years  ago,  there  was  a  picture  fished 
out  of  some  lumber  room,  where  it 
ought  to  have  been  buried  till  it 
had  rotted,  of  George  the  Third's 
family  group,  as  cottagers'  children, 
playing  in  the  dirt  before  a  mud 
hovel.  It  was  by  Gainsborough,  and 
I  believe  was  held  at  a  high  price. 

AQUILIUS. — This  was  a  descent 
from  the  non-natural  pastoral  of  the 
by-gone  age,  to  the  low  natural,  from 
which  art  derived  but  little  benefit. 
Goldsmith  very  aptly  and  wittily 
satirised  the  transition  state  in  the 
Primrose  family-group,  in  which  each 
individual  adopted  a  singular  inde- 
pendence. Venus,  Cupids,  an  Amazon, 
and  Alexander  the  Great,  with  Dr 
Primrose,  holding  his  books  on  the 
Whistonian  controversy. 

CURATE. — One  would  rather  ima- 
gine that  Goldsmith  was  severe  upon 
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the  practice  of  an  earlier  date.  There 


are  several  pictures  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  one  large  one,  if  I  remem- 
ber, on  the  stair-wall,  in  which  the 
statesmen  of  the  day  represent  the 
deities  of  the  heathen  mythology. 

LYDIA. — Yes,  and  I  remember  a 
very  ridiculous  smaller  picture,  a  por- 
trait of  Queen  Elizabeth— but  it  affects 
the  historical.  The  queen  and  her 
train  enter  on  one  side  of  the  piece, 
and  on  the  other  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Minerva.  The  goddesses  are  in  every 
respect  outdone,  and  start  with  as- 
tonishment,— Juno  at  the  superior 
power,  Minerva,  the  superior  wisdom, 
and  Venus  the  superior  beauty  of  the 
•queen.  There  must  be  something 
very  curious  in  the  nature  of  taste : 
seeing  such  pictures,  one  cannot  but 
reflect,  that  though  they  are  now 
perfectly  ridiculous,  they  could  not 
have  been  so  when  they  were  painted. 
They  were  men  of  understanding  who 
sat  for  their  portraits  in  these  whim- 
sical characters ;  and  the  queen — it  is 
surprising! — there  is  surely  some- 
thing involved  in  it,  that  history 
•does  not  touch. 

GBATTAN. — It  is  the  more  surpri- 
sing, as  Holbein  had  painted,  and 
his  works  were  before  their  eyes. 

AQUILIUS. — It  would  be  not  unde- 
serving curiosity  to  sift  the  history  of 
allegory — what  is  the  cause  that  it 
was  then  so  generally  accepted  in 
Europe ;  infected  the  poetry  and 
painting  of  every  civilised  country. 
The  new  aspect  of  religion  had  much 
to  do  with  it :  images,  pictures,  par- 
ticularly the  earlier,  representing 
the  Deity,  and  the  Virgin,  had  be- 
come objects  of  hatred — of  persecu- 
tion. And  thus  the  arts  made  their 
escape  into  the  regions  of  allegory. 

CUKATE. — Chillingregions,  in  which 
even  genius  with  all  his  natural  glow 
was  frost-bitten.  An  escape  from 
what  was  believed  to  what  could  not 
be  believed.  It  was  the  cold  fit  of 
the  ague  of  superstition. 

GRATIAN. — The  devotion  of  the 
early  painters  produced,  what  nothing 
but  devotion  could  produce ;  theirs 
was  a  true  devotion,  notwithstanding 
the  superstition  contained  in  it.  The 
iconoclast  spirit  has  scarcely  been  yet 
laid.  As  we  rise  from  the  prostrate 
position  of  our  fears,  the  more  readily 
shall  we  acknowledge  the  spirituality 
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of  the  early  painters.  They  are  daily 
approximating  a  more  just  estimation. 
But  we  are  wandering ;  we  were 
speaking  of  landscape  :  surely,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  subject  that  shall  be 
altogether  unpleasing.  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  an  out- 
door scene,  unless  it  might  have  been 
in  a  town,  that  did  not  please  with 
some  beauty  or  other. 

AQUILIUS. — Indeed  !  then  I  think 
you  must  have  been  led  away  by 
some  associations,  in  which  art  had 
but  little  share.  You  have  loved 
"  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky," 
as  the  song  says,  for  the  sport  offered. 
Be  not  shocked,  Gratian,  at  the  con- 
fession, but  the  truth  is,  that  I  see 
very  many  outward  scenes,  that  not 
only  give  me  no  pleasure  but  pain. 
Shall  I  confess  a  still  more  shocking 
heterodoxy;  I  have  but  little  love 
for  the  scenery  of  the  country! — am 
very  often  displeased  with  what  offers 
itself,  and  becomes  the  common  pic- 
ture. Even  in  what  is  denominated 
a  beautiful  country,  I  look  more  for 
its  suggestive  materials  in  form  and 
colour  than  for  whole  scenes.  If  pic- 
tures are  to  be  no  more  than  what 
we  see — even  landscapes,  the  art  is 
not  creative;  and  an  imitative,  un- 
creative  art,  leaves  the  best  faculties 
of  the  mind  unemployed.  What  is 
art  without  enthusiasm  ? — and  you 
may  be  sure  that  no  painter  of  views, 
and  nothing  more,  was  ever  an  enthu- 
siast. It  is  the  part  of  enthusiasm 
not  to  copy,  but  to  make.  Is  it 
more  startling  if  I  assert,  that  the 
ideal  is  more  true  than  the  natural  ? 
Yet  am  I  convinced  that  it  is  so. 
The  natural  requires  the  comparison 
of  the  eye  ;  the  ideal,  as  it  is  the  work 
of  the  mind,  will  not  be  controlled  by 
any  comparison,  but  such  as  mind 
can  bring.  It  commands  the  organ 
of  sight,  and  teaches  it.  We  all  have 
more  or  less  of  this  creative  faculty"; 
the  education  of  the  world  is  against 
it,  for  it  is  a  world  of  much  business, 
more  of  doing  than  of  thinking,  and 
more  of  thinking  about  what  is  foreign 
to  feeling,  than  what  cherishes  it  till 
it  embodies  itself  in  imagination.  The 
rising  faculty  becomes  suppressed. 
More  or  less  all  are  born  poets — to 
make,  to  combine,  to  imagine,  to 
create ;  but  very  early  does  the  time 
come  with  most  of  us,  when  we  are 
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commanded  to  put  away,  as  the  world 
<3alls  it,  the  "  childish  things." 

LYDIA. — Oh,  I  believe  it — the  in- 
fant's dream  is  a  creation,  and  perhaps 
as  beautiful  as  we  know  it  must  be 
pleasing,  for  there  are  no  smiles  like 
infant  smiles. 

CURATE. — And  past  that  age,  when 
the  external  world  has  given  its 
lessons  in  pictures,  which  in  practice 
and  education  we  only  imitate,  do  we 
not  find  the  impressions  then  made  of 
a  goodness,  a  beauty,  not  realised  and 
acknowledged  in  advanced  life,  as  ex- 
isting actually  in  the  scenes  them- 
selves ? 

AQUILIUS. — At  the  earlier  time,  we 
take  up  little  but  what  is  consonant 
to  our  affections ;  the  minor  detail  is  an 
after  lesson :  but  as  to  this  "natural" 
of  landscapes,  which  seems  to  have  so 
long  held  our  artists  and  amateurs 
under  an  infatuation — as  they  con- 
strue it — this  mindless  thing, — after  all 
what  is  its  petty  truth  ?  Could  the  boy 
who  hides  himself  under  a  hedge  to 
read  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  put  on 
canvass  the  pictures  his  imagination 
paints,  do  you  think  they  would  be 
exactly  of  the  skies  and  the  fields 
every  day  before'his  eyes?  A  year  or 
tAvo  older,  when  he  shall  feel  his  spirit 
begin  to  glow  with  a  sense  of  beauty, 
with  the  incessant  love  and  heroism 
of  best  manhood — see  him  under  the 
shade  of  some  wide-spreading  oak 
devouring  the  pages  of  befitting  ro- 
mance, "The  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,"  the  tale  of  castles  of 
enchantments,  of  giants,  and  forlorn 
damsels  to  be  rescued.  Do  you  not 
credit  his  mind's  painting  for  other 
scenes,  in  colour  and  design,  than  any 
he  ever  saw  ?  The  fabulous  is  in  him, 
and  he  must  create,  or  look  on  nothing. 
He  will  take  no  sheep  for  a  dragon, 
nor  farmer  Plod-acre  for  an  enchanter, 
nor  the  village  usher  for  an  armed 
knight.  The  overseer  will  not  be  his 
redresser  of  wrongs.  There  is  vision 
in  his  day-dream,  but  it  is  painting  to 
the  mind's  eye ;  and  imagination  must 
be  the  great  enchanter  to  conjure  up 
a  new  country,  raise  rocks,  and  build 
him  castles ;  nay,  in  his  action  to  run 
to  the  rescue,  he  has  a  speed  beyond 
his  limbs'  power,  an  arm  that  has 
been  charmed  with  new  strength.  Now 
is  he  not  quite  out  of  the  locality,  the 
movement  and  power  of  any  world  he 
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ever  saw,  of  any  world  to  whose  laws 
of  motion  and  of  willing  he  has  ever  yet 
been  subject  ?  Take  his  pictures—- look 
at  them  well ;  for  I  will  suppose  them 
painted  to  your  sight :  nay,  put  your- 
self in  his  place  and  paint  them  your- 
self— forgetting  before  you  do  so  all 
you  have  ever  heard  said  about  land- 
scape painting.  Have  you  them  ? 
then  tell  me,  are  they  untrue  ?  No, 
no,  you  will  admit  they  are  beautiful 
truth.  The  lover  paints  with  all  a 
poet's  accuracy,  but  not  like  Denner. 
Now,  if  this  mind-vision  be  not  des- 
troyed,—if  the  man  remain  the  poet, 
he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  com- 
mon transcript  of  what,  as  far  as 
enjoyment  goes,  he  can  more  fully  en- 
joy without  art.  He  will  have  a 
craving  for  the  ideal  painting,  for  more 
truths  and  perhaps  higher  truths  than 
the  sketch-book  can  afford.  And  if 
he  cultivate  his  taste,  and  practise  the 
art  too,  he  will  find  in  nature  a  thou- 
sand beauties  before  hidden,  that 
while  he  was  the  view-seeker,  he  saw 
not ;  he  will  be  cognisant  of  the  sug- 
gestive elements,  the  grammar  of  his 
mind  and  of  his  art,  by  which  he  will 
express  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  a 
truth  that  is  in  him,  and  in  all,  only 
to  be  embodied  by  a  creation. 

CURATE. — I  fear  the  patrons  of  art 
are  not  on  your  side.  Does  not  en- 
couragement go  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion? 

GRATIAN. — Patrons  of  art  are  too 
often  mere  lovers  of  furniture, — have 
not  seriously  considered  art,  nor  cul- 
tivated taste.  And  if  it  be  a  fault, 
it  is  not  altogether  their  own ;  it  is 
in  character  with  genius  to  be  in  ad- 
vance, and  to  teach,  and  by  its  own 
works.  It  is  that  there  is  a  want  of 
cultivation,  of  serious  study,  among 
artists  themselves.  If  the  patron  could 
dictate,  he  would  himself  be  the  maker, 
the  poet,  the  painter,  the  musician, — 
excellence  of  every  kind  precedes  the 
taste  to  appreciate  it.  It  makes  the 
taste  as  well  as  the  work :  my  friend 
Aquilius  has  made  me  a  convert.  I 
had  not  considered  art,  as  it  should 
be  viewed,  as  a  means  of,  as  one  of 
the  languages  of  poetry.  In  truth,  I 
have  loved  pictures  more  for  their 
reminiscences  than  their  independent 
power;  aud  have  therefore  chiefly 
fixed  my  attention  on  views — actual 
scenery,  with  all  its  particulars. 
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AQUILIUS. — What  is  high,  what  is 
great  enough  wholly  to  possess  the 
mind,  is  not  of  particulars ;  like  our 
religion,  in  this  it  is  for  all  ages,  all 
countries,  and  must  not  by  adopting 
the  particular,  the  peculiar  one,  dimi- 
nish the  catholicity  of  its  empire. 
"The  golden  age"  is,  wherever  or 
however  embodied,  a  creation ;  and . 
as  no  present  age  ever  showed  any 
thing  like  it,  that  is,  visibly  so, — what 
is  seen  must  be  nothing  more  than 
the  elements  out  of  which  it  may  be 
made. — The  golden  age — where  all 
is  beauty,  all  is  perfect !  Purest 
should  be  the  mind  that  would  desire 
to  see  it. 

CURATE.  —  The  golden  age,  if  you 
mean  by  it  the  happy  age,  is  but  one 
iield  for  art ;  you  seem  for  the  mo- 
ment to  forget,  that  we  are  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  feel  a  certain  pleasure 
from  terror,  from  fear  —  from  the 
deepest  tragedy — from  what  moves  us 
to  shed  tears  of  pity,  as  well  as  what 
soothes  to  repose,  or  excites  to  gaiety. 

AQUILIUS. — Not  so  —  but  as  we 
commenced  to  discuss  chiefly  the 
agreeability  of  subjects  for  pictures, 
let  me  be  allowed  to  add,  that  I 


question  if  what  is  disgusting  should 
not  be  excluded  from  even  the  tragic, 
perhaps  chiefly  from  what  is  tragic. 
Cruelty  even  is  not  necessarily  dis- 
gusting ;  it  becomes  so  when  meanness 
is  added  to  it,  and  there  is  not  a 
certain  greatness  in  it.  There  might 
be  a  greatness  even  in  deformity,  and 
where  it  is  not  gratuitously  given, 
but  for  a  purpose. 

CURATE.  —  Yet,  has  not  Raffaele 
been  censured  for  the  painfully  dis- 
torted features  of  the  Possessed  Boy 
in  his  "Transfiguration." 

AQUILIUS. — And  it  has  with  some 
show  of  truth  (for  who  would  like  to 
speak  more  positively  against  the 
judgment  of  Raffaele)  been  thought 
that  Domenichino,  who  borrowed  this 
subject  from  him,  has  improved  the 
interest  by  rendering  the  face  of  the 
lunatic  one  of  extreme  beauty  ! 

The  Curate  was  here  called  away 
upon  his  parochial  duties,  and  our 
discussion  for  the  present  terminated. 
Will  it  amuse  yon,  Eusebius?  If 
not,  you  have  incurred  the  penalty 
of  reading  it,  by  not  making  one  of 
our  party.  Yours  ever, 

AQUILIUS. 


JERUSALEM. 


BY  WILLIAM  SINCLAIR. 


THOU  City  of  the  Lord !  whose  name 

The  angelic  host  in  wonder  tells ; 
The  halo  of  whose  endless  fame 

All  earthly  splendour  far  excels — 
To  thee,  from  Judah's  stable  mean, 

Arose  the  Prince  from  Jesse's  stem, 
And  since  hath  deathless  glory  been 

With  thee,  Jerusalem ! 
What  though  thy  temples,  domes,  and  towers, 

That  man  in  strength  and  weakness  made, 
Are,  with  their  priests  and  regal  powers, 

In  lowly  dust  and  ashes  laid  ! 
The  story  of  thine  ancient  time 

Steals  on  us,  as  it  stole  on  them, 
Thrice  hallowed  by  the  lyre  sublime 

Of  thee,  Jerusalem ! 
We  see  within  thy  porches,  Paul 

Uplift  the  arm,  the  voice  command, 
Whose  heaven-taught  zeal,  whose  earnest  call, 

Could  rouse  or  paralyse  the  land — 
Though  gold  and  pomp  were  his,  and  more, 

For  God  he  spurned  the  glittering  gem, 
And  cast  him  prostrate  all  before 

Thy  gates,  Jerusalem ! 
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Even  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  now, 

When  morning  lifts  her  shadowy  veil, 
And  smiles  o'er  Moab's  lofty  brow, 

And  beauteous  Jordan's  stream  and  vale, 
The  ruins  o'er  the  region  spread, 

May  witness  of  thine  ancient  fame, 
The  very  grave -yards  of  thy  dead — 

Of  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

The  temple  in  its  gorgeous  state 

That  in  a  dreadful  ruin  fell, 
The  fortress  and  the  golden  gate 

Alike  the  saddening  story  tell, 
How  he  by  Hinnom's  vale  was  led 

To  Caiaphas,  with  mocking  shame, 
That  glad  redemption  might  be  shed 

O'er  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

Fast  by  the  Virgin's  tomb,  and  by 

These  spreading  olives  bend  the  knee, 
For  here  his  pangs  and  suffering  sigh 

Thrilled  through  thy  caves,  Gethsemane  ; 
Twas  here,  beneath  the  olive  shade, 

The  Man  of  many  sorrows  came, 
With  tears,  as  never  mortal  shed, 

For  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

Around  Siloam's  ancient  tombs 

A  solemn  grandeur  still  must  be ; 
And  oh,  what  mystic  meaning  looms 

By  thy  dread  summits,  Calvary  ! 
The  groaning  earth,  that  felt  the  shock 

Of  mankind's  crowning  sin  and  shame, 
Gave  up  the  dead,  laid  bare  the  rock, 

For  fallen  Jerusalem ! 

Kind  woman's  heart  forgets  thee  not, 

For  Mary's  image  lights  the  scene  : 
And,  casting  back  the  inquiring  thought 

To  what  thou  art,  what  thou  hast  been, 
Ah !  well  may  pilgrims  heave  the  sigh, 

When  they  remember  all  thy  fame, 
And  shed  the  tear  regrettingly 

O'er  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

For  awful  desolation  lies, 

In  heavy  shades,  o'er  thee  and  thine, 
As  'twere  to  frown  of  sacrifice, 

And  tell  thy  story,  Palestine  ; 
But  never  was  there  darkness  yet 

Whereto  His  glory  never  came  ; 
And  guardian  angels  watch  and  wait 

By  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

The  lustre  of  thine  ancient  fame 

Shall  yet  in  brighter  beams  arise, 
And  heavenly  measures  to  thy  name 

Rejoice  the  earth,  make  glad  the  skies ; 
And,  with  thy  gather'd  thousands,  then 

Oh!  Love  and  Peace  shall  dwell  with  them, 
And  God's  own  glory  shine  again 

O'er  thee,  Jerusalem ! 
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MY   ENGLISH   ACQUAINTANCE. 


THE  spring  of  the  year  183-  found 
me  in  Paris,  whither  I  had  gone,  im- 
mediately after  Christmas,  for  a  fort- 
night's stay,  and  where  I  had  remained 
four  months.  The  prolongation  of  my 
visit  will  not  surprise  those  who  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  gay  metropolis 
of  France,  in  the  most  agreeable  sea- 
son. The  festivities  of  the  new  year, 
with  its  gratulations  and  embraces, 
and  tons  of  bonbons,  of  racy  flavour 
and  ingenious  device,  were  no  sooner 
over,  than  we  found  ourselves  in  full 
carnival.  From  the  aristocratic  re- 
gions of  the  noble  Faubourg,  where 
linger,  in  fossil  preservation,  the  last 
relics  of  the  ancien  regime,  to  the 
plebeian  district  of  the  Marais ;  from 
the  brilliant  hotels  of  St  Honore  and 
the  Chaussee,  peopled  by  rose-water 
exquisites  and  full-maned  lionesses, 
to  the  remote  and  ignoble  purlieus  of 
Saints  Dennis  and  Anthony,  where 
tailors  and  tinkers  dwell  and  thrive 
and  propagate  their  kind,  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  reigned.  With  the 
old  year,  the  wet  season  had  con- 
cluded; a  clear  bright  frost  had 
ushered  in  the  new.  Paris  got  rid  of 
its  mud  and  misery,  and  turned  out  in 
a  new  paletot  and  well  polished  boots 
for  a  ramble  on  the  Boulevards.  This 
was  for  four  or  five  hours  of  the  day ; 
but  night  was  the  time  to  see  the 
noisy  dissolute  old  city  in  its  glory, 
prancing  and  capering  as  madly  as  if 
it  had  stumbled  upon  the  fountain  of 
Jouvence,  and  had  taken  a  pull  at  the 
regenerating  element  that  had  restored 
it  to  its  teens.  Appalling  was  the 
amount  of  eating,  drinking,  and  mer- 
riment, occurring  within  its  precincts ; 
succulent  breakfasts  in  the  forenoon, 
and  fat  dinners  of  many  courses  in  the 
evening,  and  riotous  suppers  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  liquidated  by  Bur- 
gundy in  big  bumpers,  and  Champagne 
in  pint  tumblers,  and  stiff  punch, 
stinging  hot  and  burning  blue,  in 
bright  silver  bowls.  Then  there  was 
dancing,  and  masquing,  and  flirting, 
till  day-dawn— of  pretty  late  arrival 
at  that  season ;  sleep  was  at  a  dis- 
count, and  desperate  revellers  who 
never  took  a  wink  of  it,  that  could 
possibly  be  discovered,  rushed  from 


the  ball-room  to  a  cool  breakfast  on 
oysters  and  Sauterne,  and  rose  there- 
from fresh  as  cowslips,  ready  to  begin 
again.  Paris  was  a  vortex  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation,  whence,  once  drawn 
in,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  extricate 
one's-self.  I  did  not  make  the  attempt. 
I  was  too  well  pleased  with  my  snug^ 
sunny  entresol  on  the  Italian  boule- 
vard, with  my  dainty  fare  at  the  adja- 
cent restaurant,  with  the  twinkling 
feet  of  the  Taglioni,  and  the  melodious 
quaverings  of  Rubini  and  Duprez, 
then  in  full  song ;  with  my  occasional 
visits  to  rout  and  masquerade,  and 
more  frequent  ones  to  the  hospitable 
dining  rooms  and  saloons  of  a  few  old 
friends,  both  French  and  English. 
Then,  for  ride  or  walk,  what  better 
than  the  Champs  Elysees,  crowded 
with  ruddy  pedestrians,  arch  grisettes 
and  lounging  soldiers ;  traversed  by 
sledges  innumerable  of  every  variety 
of  form — dragon,  sphinx,  and  mer- 
maid, dolphin,  lion,  swan,  enough  to 
stock  a  mythology*!*!  museum  and  a 
zoological  garden— -coursing  up  and 
down  the  road,  and  in  the  crisp  frosty 
alleys  of  the  Bo.is  de  Boulogne,  drawn 
by  smoking  foam-speckled  steeds, 
half  hidden  beneath  ribbon  panoply 
and  high  panache,  sending  silver 
sounds  of  countless  bells  before  them, 
and  delighting  the  eyes  of  all  beholders 
by  the  sight  of  other  belles,  whose 
clear- toned  voices  and  lightsome 
laugh  rang  not  less  sweet  and  silvery 
than  the  tinkle  of  their  metal-tongued 
rivals,  through  the  rare  and  sun-lit 
ether,  as  they  sat,  sunk  in  furs  and 
velvets,  with  bright  eyes  and  ruddy 
lips,  and  smooth  firm  cheeks  just 
slightly  mottled  by  the  cold,  beside 
the  enviable  cavaliers  to  whose 
charioteership  they  confided  them- 
selves. In  short,  the  combina- 
tion of  Parisian  attractions  forbade 
departure,  and  I  dreamed  not  of  it 
till  February  had  flown.  Then  I 
turtied  my  eyes  channelwards,  and 
my  thoughts  to  passports  and  post- 
horses,  when  sudden  rumours  reached 
me  of  eastern  gales  and  virulent  in- 
fluenza raging  on  Britain's  shores; 
and  of  March  dust,  proverbially  pre- 
cious, but  practically  odious,  careering 
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in  dense  and  blinding  clouds  through 
London's  tortured  streets.  This  was 
ample  excuse  to  linger  a  few  weeks 
longer  in  my  agreeable  quarters,  until 
spring  came  in  earnest,  and  the  sun 
was  so  warm,  and  the  air  so  balmy, 
and  the  chestnuts  in  the  Tuileries' 
gardens,  just  burst  into  foliage,  pre- 
sented so  glorious  a  mass  of  tender 
green,  that,  although  often  taking 
leave,  I  still  was  loath  to  depart. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  on  a 
bright  fresh  April  morning,  I  found 
myself  seated  in  a  Palais  Royal  cof- 
fee-house, in  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
creaming  chocolate,  a  damp  news- 
paper, and  the  noiseless  attendance  of 
admirably  drilled  waiters. 

I  have  always  loved  the  Palais 
Royal,  associated  as  it  is  with  my 
earliest  and  most  pleasurable  recollec- 
tions of  Paris  ;  and  with  sincere  re- 
gret have  I  noted  the  rapid  decline  of 
what  was  once  the  heart  and  focus  of 
the  French  capital.  At  the  time  I 
now  speak  of,  although  its  best  days 
were  long  past,  it  was  still  far  re- 
moved from  the  deserted  and  desolate 
state  into  which  it  has  since  sunk : 
it  had  not  yet  dwindled  into  a  dreary 
quadrangle  of  cheap  tailors,  pinch- 
beck jewellers,  and  shops  to  let,  tra- 
versed in  haste  by  all  who  enter  it, 
save  by  newly-imported  provincials, 
sauntering  nurserymaids,  and  a  few 
old  loungers,  who,  from  long  habit, 
haunt  the  fabric  after  the  spirit  has  fled. 
The  melancholy  truth  is,  that  the  march 
of  morality  ruined  the  Palais  Royal. 
So  long  as  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  dissipation,  it  throve  and  flourished 
exceedingly ;  it  was  merry  and  much 
frequented,  like  the  mansion  of  some 
rich  and.  jovial  profligate,  whom  all 
abuse,  but  from  whose  well-spread 
table  few  care  to  absent  themselves. 
Then  the  Palais  Royal,  to  the  stran- 
ger, almost  comprehended  Paris :  all 
the  luxuries,  necessaries,  amusements, 
and  pleasures  of  life,  were  found  within 
its  walls :  it  was  the  bazaar,  the  ta- 
vern, the  harem,  and  the  gaming- 
house of  Europe .  The  reforms  wrought 
in  it  since  the  peace  by  its  present 
royal  owner,  however  advantageous 
to  its  good  fame  and  comeliness, 
have  been  grievously  detrimental  to  its 
vivacity  and  pocket.  In  183-,  the  last 
of  these  changes,  the  finishing-stroke, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  the  suppression 
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of  the  gambling  tables,  although  fully 
resolved  upon,  had  not  yet  taken 
place.  The  coffee-houses  were  still 
numerous  and  crowded,  the  shops 
magnificent  and  prosperous  ;  the  gar- 
den and  arcadesTnow  abandoned  to 
mischievous  boys,  and  to  puling  in- 
fants in  nurses'  arms,  were  thronged 
from  morn  till  midnight  with  visitors 
of  all  nations  and  classes,  lured  thither 
by  curiosity,  or  by  the  demon  PLAY. 
There  was  always  abundant  food  for 
observation,  if  only  in  the  noisy 
groups  who  paced  the  avenues  of 
trees,  discussing  the  chances  of  the 
dice  or  the  events  of  the  morning's 
sitting,  and  in  the  flushed  or  haggard 
countenances  that  each  moment  en- 
tered and  issued  from  the  doors  of  the 
various  hells.  With  a  genial  sky,  a 
rush-bottomed  chair,  and  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  a  sou's  worth  of 
literature,  obtained  from  the  old  wo- 
men who  dwell  in  wooden  boxes,  and 
hire  out  newspapers,  an  entire  day 
might  be  passed  there  with  amuse- 
ment and  profit.  Occasional  inci- 
dents, sometimes  dramatic  enough, 
varied  the  monotony,  never  great. 
The  detection  of  a  pickpocket,  a  loud- 
voiced  quarrel,  often  resulting  in  blows 
or  a  challenge,  the  expulsion  from  the 
rouge-et-noir  temple  of  some  unlucky 
wretch,  whom  ruin  had  rendered  un- 
ruly, were  incidents  of  daily  occur- 
rence. For  those  whom  the  minor 
drama  did  not  satisfy,  there  was  an 
occasional  bit  of  high  tragedy,  in  the 
shape  of  a  suicide  from  losses,  or  an 
arrest  for  fraud.  Not  long  before  the 
time]  I  speak  of,  a  group  of  persons, 
standing  in  the  garden,  were  startled 
by  the  fall  of  a  body  at  their  feet. 
It  was  that  of  a  gamester,  who,  after 
losing  his  last  franc,  had  thrown  him- 
self from  the  elevated  window  of  the 
pandemonium  where  his  ruin  had 
been  consummated. 

"I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Mr ,"  said  a  voice  in  Eng- 
lish, as  I  paused  for  a  moment,  my 
breakfast  concluded,  before  the  door 
of  the  coffeehouse,  planning  the  dis- 
posal of  my  day. 

I  looked  at  the  person  who  thus  ad- 
dressed me ;  and,  although  I  pique  my- 
self on  rarely  forgetting  the  faces  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  once  been 
acquainted,  I  confess  that  in  this 
instance  my  memory  was  completely 
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at  fault.  But  for  his  knowledge  of 
my  name,  I  should  have  concluded 
my  interlocutor  mistaken  as  to  my 
identity.  I  was  at  least  as  much 
surprised  at  the  perfectly  good  Eng- 
lish he  spoke,  as  at  having  my 
acquaintance  claimed  by  a  person  of 
his  profession  and  rank.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
.  attired  in  the  handsome  and  well- 
fitting  undress  of  a  sergeant  of  French 
light  dragoons.  His  dark  brown  hair 
curled  short  and  crisp  from  under  his 
smart  green  forage-cap,  cavalierly 
placed  upon  one  side  of  his  head ; 
his  clear  blue  eyes  contrasted  with 
the  tawny  colour  of  his  cheek,  a 
tint  for  which  it  was  evidently  in- 
debted to  sun  and  weather  ;  his  face 
was  clean  shaven,  save  and  except 
small  well-trimmed  mustachios  and 
a  chin-tuft.  Altogether,  he  was  as 
pretty  a  model  of  a  light  cavalryman 
as  I  remember  to  have  seen :  square 
in  the  shoulder,  slender  in  the  hip, 
well-limbed,  lithe  and  muscular.  His 
carriage  was  soldierly,  without  the 
exaggerated  stiffness  and  swagger 
commonly  found  amongst  noncommis- 
sioned officers  of  dragoons ;  and  alto- 
gether he  had  a  gentlemanly  air  which. 
I  doubt  not,  would  have  made  itself 
as  visible  under  the  coarse  basane  and 
drugget  of  a  private  soldier  as  be- 
neath the  garb  of  finer  materials  and 
more  careful  cut,  which,  in  his  capa- 
city of  marechal  de  logis,  or  sergeant, 
it  was  permitted  him  to  wear.  But  my 
admiration  of  this  pretty  model  of  a 
man-at-arms  did  not  assist  me  to  re- 
cognise him,  although,  whilst  gazing 
at  him,  and  especially  when  he  slightly 
smiled  at  my  visible  embarrassment, 
his  features  did  not  seem  totally  un- 
familiar to  me.  I  looked,  I  have  no 
doubt,  considerably  puzzled.  The 
stranger  came  to  my  assistance. 

"I  see  you  do  not  remember  me," 
he  said.  u  Not  above  four  years  since 
we  met,  if  so  much ;  but  four  years, 
an  African  sun,  and  a  French  uniform, 
have  made  a  change.  I  met  you  in 
Warwickshire,  at  George  Clinton's. 
I  have  seen  you  once  or  twice  since  ; 
but  I  think  the  last  time  we  spoke 
was  when  cantering  over  Har- 
leigh  downs.  My  name  is  Frank 
Oakley." 

I  immediately  recollected  my  man. 
About  foursummerspreviously,  whilst 
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on  a  flying  visit  at  a  country  house, 
whither  a  friend  had  taken  ine,  and 
where  I  had  been  made  heartily  weU 
come  by  the  hospitable  owner,  I  had 
formed  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr 
Frank  Oakley,  who  had  then  just  come 
of  age,  and  into  possession— by  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  had  occur- 
red a  twelvemonth  previously — of  a 
few  thousand  pounds.  The  interest 
of  this  sum,  which  would  have  been 
an  agreeable  and  sufficient  addition 
to  a  subaltern's  pay  or  curate's  sti- 
pend, or  which  would  have  enabled  a 
struggling  barrister  to  bide  his  briefs, 
was  altogether  insufficient  to  supply 
the  wants  and  caprices  of  an  idler, 
especially  such  an  idler  as  Oakley. 
Master  Francis  was  what  young  gen- 
tlemen fresh  from  school  or  at  college, 
sucking  ensigns,  precocious  templars, 
et  id  genus  omne,  are  accustomed  to 
call  a  "fast"  man ;  the  said  fastness 
not  referring,  as  Johnson's  dictionary 
teaches  us  it  might  do,  to  any  par- 
ticular strength  or  firmness  of 
character,  but  merely  to  the  singular 
rapidity  with  which  such  persons  get 
through  their  money  and  into  debt. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of,  Oakley  was 
going  his  fastest,  that  is  to  say,  spend- 
ing the  utmost  amount  of  coin,  for 
the  least  possible  value;  indeed  he 
could  hardly  have  run  madder  riot 
with  his  moderate  patrimony,  had  he 
cast  his  sovereigns  into  bullets  and 
made  pipe-lights  of  his  bank  notes. 
But  verily,  he  had  his  reward  in  the 
open-mouthed  admiration  of  three  or 
four  younkers  of  his  own  standing,  or 
a  year  or  two  less,  then  assembled  at 
Harleigh  Hall,  who  looked  up  to  him 
as  something  between  a  hero  and  an 
oracle ;  and  in  the  encouraging  fami- 
liarity and  approval  of  one  or  two 
gentlemen  of  maturer  age,  who  swore 
he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  proved  they 
thought  so  by  winning  bets  of  him  at 
billiards,  and  by  selling  him  horses 
that  would  have  fetched  "  twice  the 
money  at  Tattersall's,"  with  other 
bargains  of  an  equally  advantageous 
description.  Although  we  were  four 
days  in  the  same  house,  meeting  each 
evening  at  dinner,  and  occasionally 
riding  and  walking  in  the  same  group, 
our  acquaintance  continued  of  the 
very  slightest  description,  and  I  took 
my  departure  without  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  intimacy  having  sprung 
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up  between  us.  Amongst  the  large 
party  of  visitors  at  the  Hall,  were  not 
-wanting  persons  of  tastes  more  suited 
to  my  own,  than  those  of  Oakley  and 
his  little  knot  of  flatterers  and  admi- 
rers; and  he,  on  his  part,  was  far  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  newly-inheri- 
ted fortune — which  he  evidently  con- 
sidered inexhaustible — with  planning 
amusements,  and  inhaling  adulatory  in- 
cense, to  pay  attention  to  a  man  whom, 
as  full  fifteen  years  his  senior,  he 
doubtless  set  down  as  an  old  fellow, 
a  "slow coach,"  and  perhaps  even  as  a 
member  of  that  distinguished  corpo- 
ration known  as  the  "Fogie  Club."  So 
that  when  we  met  in  London,  during 
the  ensuing  season,  occasionally  in  the 
street  and  once  or  twice  in  a  ball- 
room, a  slight  bow  or  word  of  re- 
cognition was  all  that  passed  between 
us.  I  could  perceive,  however,  that 
Oakley  still  kept  up  the  rapid  pace  at 
which  he  had  started,  and  lived,  with 
a  few  hundreds  a^year,  as  if  he  had 
possessed  as  many  thousands.  The 
proximity  of  my  quiet  club  to  the 
fashionable  and  expensive  one  into 
which  he  had  obtained  admission,  gave 
me  many  opportunities  of  observing 
his  proceedings,  and  those  opportuni- 
ties, in  my  capacity  of  a  student  of 
human  nature,  I  was  careful  not  to 
neglect.  I  had  marked  his  career 
and  ultimate  fate  in  my  mind,  and 
was  curious  to  see  my  predictions 
verified,  although  I  sincerely  wished 
they  might  not  be,  for  they  were 
any  thing  but  favourable  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Oakley,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  follies,  had  generous  and  manly 
qualities.  His  prodigality  was  not 
of  that  purely  egotistical  descrip- 
tion most  commonly  found  in  spend- 
thrifts of  his  class.  He  would  give 
a  lavish  alms  to  a  whining  beggar, 
as  freely  as  he  would  throw  away 
a  handful  of  gold  on  some  folly  of  the 
moment  or  extravagant  debauch ;  and 
I  had  heard  an  old  one-armed  soldier, 
who  sometimes  held  his  horse  at  the 
club  door,  utter  blessings,  when  he 
had  ridden  out  of  hearing,  on  his  kind 
heart  and  open  hand.  These  and 
similar  little  traits  that  came  under 
my  notice,  made  me  regret  to  see  him 
going  post-haste  to  perdition.  That 
he  was  doing  so,  I  could  not  for  one 
moment  doubt.  His  extravagance 
knew  no  limit,  and  in  six  months 
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he  must  have  got  through  as  many 
years'  income.  Wherever  pleasure 
was  to  be  had,  no  matter  at  what 
price,  Oakley  was  to  be  seen. — 
Upon  a  revenue  overrated  at  five 
hundred  a-year,  he  kept  half  a  dozen 
horses,  a  cab,  and  a  strange  non- 
descript vehicle,  made  after  an  eccen- 
tric design  of  his  own,  and  which  every 
body  turned  to  look  at,  as  he  drove 
down  Piccadilly  of  an  afternoon,  on  his 
way  to  the  Park.  He  had  his  stall 
at  the  opera,  of  course,  and  an  elegant 
set  of  apartments  in  the  most  expen- 
sive street  in  London,  where  he  gave 
suppers  and  dinners  of  extravagant 
delicacy  to  thirsty  friends  and  greedy 
danseuses.  The  former  showed  their 
gratitude  for  his  good  cheer  by  winning 
his  money  at  cards ;  the  latter  evinced 
their  affection  by  carrying  off  the  cost- 
ly nicknacks  that  strewed  his  rooms, 
and  by  taking  his  diamond  shirt- 
pins  to  fasten  their  shawls.  In  short, 
he  regularly  delivered  himself  over  to 
the  harpies.  In  addition  to  these  minor 
drafts  upon  his  exchequer,  came  others 
of  a  more  serious  nature.  He  played 
high,  and  never  refused  a  bet.  Like 
many  silly  young  men,  (and  some 
silly  old  ones,)  he  had  a  blind  vene- 
ration for  rank,  and  held  that  a  lord 
could  do  no  wrong.  Even  a  baronetcy 
conferred  a  certain  degree  of  infalli- 
bility in  his  eyes.  No  amount  of 
respectable  affidavits  would  have  con- 
vinced him  that  if  Lord  Rufus  Slam, 
who  not  unfrequently  condescended 
to  win  a  cool  fifty  of  him  at  ecarte, 
did  not  turn  the  king  each  time  he 
dealt,  it  was  only  because  he  despised 
so  hackneyed  a  swindle,  and  had  other 
ways  of  securing  the  game,  equally 
nefarious  but  less  palpable.  Neither 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  persuade 
him  that  Sir  Tantivy  Martingale,  "that 
prime  fellow  and  thorough  sports- 
man," as  Frank  admiringly  and  con- 
fidingly styled  him,  was  capable  of 
taking  his  bet  upon  a  horse  which  he, 
the  aforesaid  Sir  Tantivy,  had  just 
made  "  safe  to  lose."  In  short,  poor 
Oakley,  who,  during  his  father's  life- 
time, had  been  little,  if  at  all,  in 
London,  thought  himself  excessively 
knowing  and  fully  up  to  all  the  wiles 
and  snares  of  the  metropolis.  In 
reality  he  was  exceedingly  raw,  was 
victimised  accordingly,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months  in  town,  found 
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himself  minus  a  sum  that  brought 
reflection,  I  suspect,  even  to  his  giddy 
head.  I  conjectured  so,  at  least,  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  I  encoun- 
tered him  on  a  Boulogne  steamer,  look- 
ing fagged  and  out  of  spirits.  It  was 
only  a  year  since  we  had  met  at  Har- 
leigh  Hall,  but  that  year  had  told 
upon  him.  Dissipation  had  driven 
the  flush  of  health  from  his  cheek,  and 
his  youthful  brow  was  already  care- 
loaded.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  converse ;  but  he  seemed 
sulky  and  unwilling  ;  and,  on  reach- 
ing Boulogne,  I  lost  sight  of  him. 
After  a  short  tour,  I  went  to  winter 
at  Paris,  and  there  I  frequently  saw 
him.  He  had  forgotten,  apparently, 
the  annoyances  that  weighed  on  him 
when  he  left  London,  and  was  again 
the  gayest  of  the  gay  ;  living  as  if  his 
purse  were  bottomless,  and  his  Gibus 
hat  the  wishing  cap  of  Fortunatus. 
Nothing  was  too  hot  or  too  strong  for 
him:  rated  a  "  fast  man  "  in  England, 
in  France  he  was  held  a  viveur  enrage. 
I  did  not  much  admire  the  society 
he  selected:  I  saw  him  alternately 
with  the  most  roue  and  dissolute 
young  Frenchmen  of  fashion,  and 
with  an  English  set  which,  if  it  com- 
prised men  against  whom  nothing 
positively  bad  could  be  proved,  also  in- 
cluded others  whose  reputation  was 
more  than  doubtful.  At  first  he  was 
chiefly  with  the  French,  whose  lan- 
guage, from  long  residence  in  the 
country  when  a  boy,  he  spoke  as  one 
of  themselves ;  then  he  seemed  to 
abandon  them  for  the  English  clique, 
and  then  he  suddenly  disappeared.  I 
no  longer  saw  him  pacing  the  Boule- 
vard or  riding  in  the  Bois,  or  issuing 
at  night  from  the  Cafe  Anglais,  flushed 
with  wine  and  bent  upon  riotous  de- 
bauch. All  his  former  companions 
remained,  pursuing  their  old  amuse- 
ments, frequenting  the  same  haunts  ; 
but  he  was  never  with  them.  I  could 
not  understand  his  leaving  Paris  just 
as  the  best  season  commenced,  (it 
was  in  January  that  he  disappeared,) 
and  at  first  I  supposed  him  ill.  But 
week  after  week  slipped  by,  and  no 
Oakley  appearing,  I  made  up  my 
mind  he  had  departed,  whither  I 
knew  not.  I  was  rather  vexed  at 
this,  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
watch  him  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
Moreover,  although  we  never  spoke, 
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and  had  almost  left  off  bowing,  my 
idle  habit  of  observing  his  proceed- 
ings had  given  me  a  sort  of  interest 
in  him.  Once  only,  after  his  eclipse, 
did  I  fancy  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 
I  was  fond  of  long  rambles  in  the  low 
and  remote  quarters  of  Paris,  through 
those  labyrinths  of  narrow  streets, 
filthy  courts,  and  rickety  houses,  where 
the  character  and  peculiarities  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  Parisians  are  best 
to  be  studied.  Returning,  after  dark, 
from  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  I  was 
surprised  by  a  violent  shower  in  a 
shabby  street  of  the  Faubourg  St  Ari- 
toine,  and  took  refuge  under  a  doorway. 
Immediately  opposite  to  me  was  the 
wretched  shop  of  a  traiteur,  in  whose 
dingy  window  a  cloudy  white  bowl  of 
mashed  spinach,  a  plate  of  bouilli,  dry 
as  a  deal  plank,  and  some  triangular 
fragments  of  pear,  stewed  with  cochi- 
neal and  exposed  in  a  saucer,  served 
as  indications  of  the  luxurious  fare  to 
be  obtained  within.  On  one  of  the 
grimy  shutters,  whose  scanty  coat 
of  green  paint  the  weather  had  con- 
verted into  a  sickly  blue,  was  the 
announcement,  in  yellow  letters,  that 
"  Fricot,  Traiteur,  donne  a  Boire  et  a 
Manger;"  whilst  upon  the  other  [the 
hieroglyphical  representation  of  a 
bottle  and  glass,  flanked  by  the  words 
uBonVmdeMacona8etal()S."]imted. 
intelligibly  at  the  well-provided  state 
of  Monsieur  Fricot's  cellar.  It  was 
one  of  those  humble  eating-houses, 
abounding  in  the  French  capital, 
where  a  very  hungry  man  may  stave 
off  starvation  for  about  the  price  of  a 
tooth-pick  at  the  Cafe  m  the  Trois 
Freres,  and  where  an  exceedingly 
thirsty  one  may  get  comfortably  in- 
toxicated upon  potato  brandy  and 
essence  of  logwood,  for  a  similar 
amount.  It  needs  a  three  days'  fast 
or  a  paviour's  appetite  to  induce  en- 
trance into  such  a  place.  I  was 
gazing  with  some  curiosity  at  the 
windows  of  this  poor- tavern,  through 
whose  starred  and  patched  panes, 
crowded  with  bottles,  and  backed  by 
a  curtain  of  dirty  muslin,  the  waving 
of  iron  forks  and  spoons  was  dimly  dis- 
cernible by  the  light  of  two  flicker- 
ing candles,  when  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  a  man  came  out,  heedless  of 
the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  and 
walked  rapidly  away.  It  was  but  a 
second,  and  he  was  lost  in  the  dark- 
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ness  of  the  ill-lighted  street,  but  in 
that  second  I  thought  I  distinguished 
the  gait  and  features  of  Frank  Oak- 
ley. Bat  my  view  of  him  was  very 
indistinct,  and  I  concluded  myself 
misled  by  a  resemblance.  Since 
that  day  nothing  had  occurred  to 
remind  me  of  him,  and  for  a  long- 
time I  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
good  -  hearted  but  reckless  scamp, 
who  for  a  brief  period  had  attracted 
my  attention. 

Frank  Oakley,  then,  it  was,  who 
now  stood  before  me  under  the  ar- 
cades of  the  Palais  Royal.  I  held 
out  my  hand,  with  a  word  or  two  of 
apology  for  my  slowness  in  remem- 
bering him. 

"  No  excuse,  I  beg,"  was  his  reply. 
"Not  one  in  twenty  of  my  former 
acquaintances  recognises  the  spend- 
thrift dandy  in  the  humble  sergeant 
of  dragoons,  and  in  the  few  who  do, 
I  observe,  upon  my  approach,  a 
strong  partiality  for  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  They  give  themselves 
unnecessary  trouble,  for  I  have  no 
wish  to  intrude  upon  them.  I  have 
been  four  months  in  Paris,  and  have 
constantly  met  former  intimates,  but 
have  never  spoken  to  one  of  them. 
And  I  cannot  say  what  induced  me  to 
address  you,  with  whom  my  acquaint- 
ance is  so  slight,  except  that  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  have  a  talk  about 
dear  old  England,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  you  are  a  likely  man  to 
grant  it  me." 

"With  pleasure,  Mr  Oakley,"  said 
I.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  although 
I  confess  myself  surprised  at  your 
present  profession.  For  an  English- 
man, I  should  have  thought  our  own 
service  preferable  to  a  foreign  one ; 
and  doubtless  your  friends  would 
have  got  you  a  commission — that  is 
—if—" 

I  hesitated,  and  paused,  for  I  felt 
that  I  was  upon  delicate  ground,  get- 
ting ran  away  with  by  my  own  foregone 
conclusions,  and  likely,  unintention- 
ally, to  wound  my  interlocutor's 
feelings.  Oakley  observed  my  em- 
barrassment, smiled,  and  completed 
my  unfinished  sentence. 

"  If  I  had  not  money  left,  after 
my  extravagance,  to  buy  one  for  my- 
self. Well,  I  had  not ;  and  moreover 
— but  you  shall  hear  all  about  it,  if 
you  care  to  learn  the  adventures  of  a 
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scapegrace,  now,  I  hope,  reformed. 
And,  in  return,  you  shall  tell  me  if 
London  is  still  in  the  same  place,  and 
as  Avicked  and  pleasant  as  ever  ;  and 
how  it  fares  with  old  George  Clinton, 
and  all  the  jolly  Warwickshire  lads. 
Have  you  an  hour  to  spare  ?  " 

"Half  a  dozen,  if  you  like,"  I  re- 
plied warmly,  for  I  was  greatly  taken 
with  the  frank  manly  tone  of  the 
young  man,  whom  I  had  last  known 
as  a  conceited,  frivolous  coxcomb. 
"  Half  a  dozen.  Shall  we  walk  ?" 

"  I  will  not  tax  your  kindness  so 
long,"  replied  Oakley ;  "  and  as  for 
walking,"  he  added,  glancing  from  the 
silver  stripe  upon  his  sleeve,  indica- 
tive of  his  non-commissioned  rank, 
to  my  suit  of  civilian  broadcloth  y 
"  although  I  am  by  no  means  ashamed 
of  my  position,  that  is  no  reason  for 
exposing  you  to  the  stare  and  wonder 
of  your  English  acquaintances,  by 
parading  in  your  company  the  public 
promenade.  So,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, we  will  step  up  here.  The. 
place  is  respectable ;  but  unfrequented, 
I  dare  say,  by  any  you  know." 

And  without  giving  me  time  to 
protest  my  utter  indifference  to  the 
supercilious  criticism  referred  to,  he 
turned  into  a  doorway,  upon  a  pane 
of  glass  above  which  was  painted  a 
ship  in  full  sail,  with  the  words  "  Caf6 
Estaminet  Hollandais,"  Ascending 
a  flight  or  two  of  stairs,  we  entered  a 
suite  of  spacious  apartments,  furnished 
with  several  billiard  tables,  with  cue- 
racks,  chairs,  benches,  and  small 
tables  for  the  use  of  drinkers.  Seve- 
ral of  the  windows,  which  looked 
out  upon  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  were  open,  in  the  vain  hope, 
perhaps,  of  purifying  the  place  from 
the  inveterate  odour  of  tobacco  re- 
maining there  from  the  previous  night. 
Although  it  was  not  yet  noon,  the 
billiard  balls  rattled  vigorously  upon 
more  than  one  of  the  tables,  and  a 
few  early  drinkers,  chiefly  foreigners, 
professional  billiard  players  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Paris 
garrison,  sipped  their  Strasburg  beer 
or  morning  dram  of  brandy.  The 
further  end  of  the  long  gallery, 
however,  was  unoccupied,  and  there 
Oakley  drew  a  couple  of  chairs 
to  a  window,  called  for  refresh- 
ment as  a  pretext  for  our  presence, 
and  seating  himself  opposite  to  me, 
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assailed  me  with  a  volley  of  ques- 
tions concerning  persons  and  things 
in  England.  To  these  I  replied  as 
satisfactorily  as  I  was  able,  and  al- 
lowed the  stream  of  interrogation  to 
run  itself  dry,  before  assuming,  in  my 
turn,  the  character  of  questioner.  At 
last,  having  in  some  degree  appeased 
Oakley's  eager  desire  for  information 
about  the  country  whence  he  had  been 
so  long  absent,  I  intimated  a  curiosity 
concerning  his  own  adventures,  and 
the  circumstances  that  had  made  a 
soldier  of  him.  He  at  once  took  the 
hint,  and,  perceiving  that  I  listened 
with  friendly  attention  and  interest, 
gave  me  a  detailed  narrative  of  his 
life  since  I  had  first  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  told  his  story  with  a  spirit 
and  military  conciseness  that  riveted 
my  attention  as  much  as  the  real  pun- 
gency of  the  incidents.  Its  first  por- 
tion, relating  to  his  London  career, 
informed  me  of  little  beyond  what  I 
already  knew,  or,  at  least,  had  con- 
jectured. It  was  the  every-day  tale 
of  a  heedless,  inexperienced  youth, 
suddenly  cast  without  guide  or  Men- 
tor upon  the  ocean  of  life,  and  striking 
in  turn  against  all  the  shoals  that  strew 
the  perilous  waters.  He  had  been 
bubbled  by  gentlemanly  swindlers — 
none  of  your  low,  seedy  rapscallions, 
but  men  of  style  and  fashion,  even  of 
family,  but  especially  of  honour.,  who 
would  have  paraded  and  shot  him,  had 
he  presumed  to  doubt  their  word,  but 
made  no  scruple  of  genteelly  picking 
his  pocket.  He  had  been  duped  by 
designing  women,  spunged  upon  by 
false  friends,  pillaged  by  unprincipled 
tradesmen.  He  never  thought  of  mak- 
ing a  calculation — except  on  a  horse- 
race, and  then  he  was  generally  wrong, 
— or  of  looking  at  an  account,  or  keep- 
ing one ;  but,  when  he  wanted  money, 
and  his  banker  wrote  him  word  he  had 
overdrawn,  he  just  sent  his  autograph 
to  his  stockbroker,  prefixing  the  words, 
"  Sell  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand," 
as  the  case  might  be.  For  some  time 
these  laconic  mandates  were  obeyed 
without  remark,  but  at  last,  towards 
the  close  of  the  London  season,  the 
broker,  the  highly  respectable  Mr 
Cashup,  of  Change  Alley,  called  upon 
his  young  client,  whose  father  he  had 
known  for  many  years,  and  ventured 
a  gentle  remonstrance  on  such  an 
alarming  consumption  of  capital. 


Frank  affected  to  laugh  at  the  old 
gentleman's  caution,  and  told  an  ex- 
cellent story  that  evening,  after  a 
roaring  supper,  about  the  square-toed 
cit,  the  wise  man  of  the  East,  who  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Sfc  James's,  to  preach 
a  sermon  on  frugality.  Nevertheless, 
the  prodigal  was  startled  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  man  of  business.  He  was 
unaware  how  deeply  he  had  dipped 
into  his  principal,  and  felt  something 
like  alarm  upon  discovering  that  he 
had  got  through  more  than  half  his 
small  fortune.  This,  in  little  more 
than  a  year !  For  a  moment  he  felt 
inclined  to  reform,  abandon  dissipa- 
tion, and  apply  to  some  profession. 
But  the  impulse  was  only  momentary. 
How  could  he,  the  gay  Frank  Oakley, 
the  flower  of  fashion,  and  admiration 
of  the  town,  (so  at  least  he  thought 
himself)  bend  his  proud  spirit  to  pore 
over  parchments  in  a  barrister's  cham- 
bers, or  to  smoke  British  Havanas, 
and  spit  over  the  bridge  of  a  country 
town,  as  ensign  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment ?  Was  he  to  read  himself  blind 
at  college,  to  find  himself  a  curate  at 
thirty,  with  a  hundred  a-year  and  a 
breeding  wife  ?  Or  was  he  to  go  to 
India,  to  get  shot  by  Sikhs,  or  carried 
off  by  a  jungle  fever  ?  Forbid  it,  hea- 
ven !  What  would  Slam  and  Martin- 
gale, and  Mademoiselle  Entrechat, 
and  all  his  fast  and  fashionable  ac- 
quaintances, male  and  female,  say  to 
such  declension !  The  thought  was 
overwhelming,  and  thereupon  Oak- 
ley resolved  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
earning  an  honest  living,  to  "  drown 
care,"  "damn  the  consequences,"  and 
act  up  to  the  maxim  he  had  frequently 
professed,  when  the  champagne  corks 
were  flying  at  his  expense  for  the  be- 
nefit of  a  circle  of  admiring  friends,  of 
u  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one."  So  he 
stopped  in  London  till  the  very  close 
of  the  season,  "keeping  the  game 
alive,"  as  he  expressed  it,  to  the  last, 
and  then  started  for  the  Continent. 
An  attempt  to  recruit  his  finances  at 
Baden-Baden  terminated,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  their  further  reduction, 
and  at  last  he  found  his  way  to  Paris. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  his  ruinous  ca- 
reer in  England  had  been  so  short, 
and  his  self-conceit,  and  great  opinion: 
of  his  own  knowing,  had  made  him  so 
utterly  reject  the  advice  and  experi- 
ence of  the  very  few  friends  who  cared 
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a  rush  for  his  welfare,  that  he  was  still 
in  the  state  of  a  six-day-old  puppy, 
and  as  unable  to  take  care  of  himself. 
More  than  half-ruined,  he  preserved 
his  illusions ;  still  believed  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  fashionable  acquaintances, 
in  the  fidelity  of  histrionic  mistresses, 
in  the  disinterestedness  of  mankind  in 
general,  or  at  least,  of  that  portion 
of  it  with  which  he  habitually  asso- 
ciated. The  bird  had  left  half  its 
feathers  with  the  fowler,  but  was  as 
willing  as  ever  to  run  again  into  the 
snare.  And  at  Paris  snares  were  plen- 
tiful, well-baited  and  carefully  covered 
up. 

"  I  can  scarcely  define  the  society 
into  which  I  got  at  Paris,"  said  Oak- 
ley, when  he  came  to  this  part  of  his 
history.  "  It  was  of  a  motley  sort, 
gathered  from  all  quarters,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  pleasant  than  re- 
spectable. It  consisted  partly  of  per- 
sons I  had  known  in  England,  either 
Englishmen  or  dashing  young  French- 
men of  fortune,  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  made  during  their  visits  to  London 
a  few  months  previously.  I  had  als6 
several  letters  of  introduction,  some  of 
which  gave  me  entrance  into  the  best 
Parisian  circles,  but  these  I  generally 
neglected,  preferring  the  gay  fellows 
for  whom  I  bore  commendatory  scrawls 
.from  my  London  associates.  But  pro- 
bably my  best  recommendation  was 
my  pocket,  still  tolerably  garnished, 
and  the  recklessness  with  which  I  scat- 
tered my  cash.  I  felt  myself  on  the 
high  road  to  ruin,  but  my  down-hill 
course  had  given  such  impetus  to  my 
crazy  vehicle,  that  I  despaired  of 
checking  it,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
inevitable  smash  awaiting  me  at  the 
bottom. 

"  It  was  not  long  in  coming.  Al- 
though educated  in  France,  and  con- 
sequently speaking  the  language  as  a 
native,  I  always  took  more  kindly  to 
my  own  countrymen  than  to  French- 
men, and  gradually  I  detached  myself 
unconsciously  from  those  with  whom  I 
had  spenf  much  of  my  time  when  first 
in  Paris.  I  exchanged  for  the  worse, 
in  making  my  sole  companions  of  a 
set  of  English  scamps,  who  asked  no 
better  than  to  assist  at  the  plucking 
of  such  a  pigeon  as  myself.  At  first 
they  treated  me  with  tenderness,  fear- 
ing to  spoil  their  game  by  a  measure 
of  wholesale  plunder.  "They  made 
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much  of  me,  frequently  favoured  me 
with  their  company  at"  dinner,  occa- 
sionally forgot  their  purses  and  bor- 
rowed from  mine,  forgetting  repay- 
ment, and  got  up  card  parties,  at  which, 
however,  I  was  sometimes  allowed  to 
come  off  a  winner.  But  my  gains 
were  units  and  my  losses  tens.  An 
imprudent  revelation  accelerated  the 
catastrophe.  My  chosen  intimate  was 
one  Harry  Darvel,  a  tall  pale  manr 
about  five  years  older  than  myself, 
who  would  have  been  good-looking, 
but  for  the  unpleasant  shifting  expres- 
sion of  his  gray  eyes,  and  for  a  certain 
cold  rigidity  of  feature,  frequently 
seen  in  persons  of  the  profession  I 
afterwards  found  he  exercised.  I 
first  made  his  acquaintance  at  Baden, 
met  him  by  appointment  at  Paris, 
and  he  soon  became  my  chief  asso- 
ciate. I  knew  little  of  him,  except 
that  he  had  a  large  acquaintance,  lived 
in  good  style,  spent  his  money  freely, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  com-  , 
panions  I  had  ever  had.  By  this  time 
I  began  to  see  through  flattery,  when 
it  was  not  very  adroitly  administered, 
and  to  suspect  the  real  designs  of  some 
of  the  vultures  that  flocked  about  me. 
Darvel  never  flattered  me ;  his  man- 
ner was  blunt,  almost  to  roughness ; 
he  occasionally  gave  me  advice,  and 
affected  sincere  friendship  and  anxiety 
for  my  welfare.  '  You  are  young  in 
the  world,'  he  would  say  to  me, 
'  you  know  a  good  deal  for  the  time 
yon  have  been  in  it,  but  I  am  an 
old  stager,  and  have  been  six  seasons 
in  Paris  for  your  one.  I  don't  want 
to  dry-nurse  you,  nor  are  you  the  man 
to  let  me,  but  two  heads  are  better 
than  one,  and  you  may  sometimes  be 
glad  of  a  hint.  This  is  a  queer  town,, 
and  there  are  an  infernal  lot  of  swind- 
lers about.'  I  little  dreamed  that  my 
kind  adviser  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert of  the  class  he  denounced,  but 
reposed  full  trust  in  him,  and,  by  at- 
tending to  his  disinterested  sugges- 
tions, gradually  detached  myself  from 
my  few  really  respectable  associates, 
and  delivered  myself  entirely  into  his- 
hands,  and  those  of  his  assistant  Phi- 
listines. Upon  an  unlucky  day,  when 
a  letter  of  warning  from  my  worthy 
old  stockbroker  had  revived  former 
anxieties  in  my  mind,  I  made  Darvel 
my  confidant,  and  asked  counsel  of 
him  to  repair  my  broken  fortunes.  He 
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heard  me  without  betraying  surprise, 
said  he  would  think  the  matter  over, 
and  that  something  would  assuredly 
turn  up,  talked  vaguely  of  advanta- 
geous appointments  which  he  had  in- 
terest in  England  to  procure,  assured 
me  of  his  sympathy  and  friendship, 
and  bade  me  not  despond,  but  keep  my 
heart  up,  for  that  I  had  plenty  of  time 
to  turn  in,  and  meanwhile  I  must  li- 
mit my  expenses,  and  not  be  offended 
if  he  occasionally  gave  me  a  friendly 
check  when  he  saw  me  '  outrunning 
the  constable.'  His  tone  and  promises 
cheered  me,  and  I  again  forgot  my 
critical  position.  Little  did  I  dream 
that  my  misplaced  confidence  had 
sealed  my  doom.  If  I  had  hitherto 
been  spared,  it  was  from  no  excess  of 
mercy,  but  because  my  real  circum- 
stances were  unknown,  my  fortune 
overrated,  and  a  fear  entertained  of 
prematurely  scaring  the  game  by  too 
rapid  an  attack.  It  was  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  goose  might  be  slaugh- 
tered, without  any  sacrifice  of  golden 
eggs.  Darvel  now  knew  exactly  what 
I  was  worth, — barely  two  thousand 
pounds.  That  gone,  I  should  be  a 
beggar.  For  two  days  he  never  lost 
sight  of  me,  accompanied  me  every 
where  and  kept  me  in  a  whirl  of  dis- 
sipation, exerted  to  the  utmost  his 
amusing  powers,  which  were  very 
considerable,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
raise  my  spirits.  The  third  morning 
he  came  to  breakfast  with  me. 

"  'Dine  at  my  rooms,  to-day,'  said 
he,  as  he  sat  puffing  a  Turkish  pipe, 
after  making  me  laugh  to  exhaustion 
at  a  ridiculous  adventure  that  had  be- 
fallen him  the  night  before.  '  Bache- 
lor fare,  you  know — brace  of  fowls 
and  a  gigot,  a  glass  of  that  Chamber- 
tin  you  so  highly  approve,  and  a  little 
chicken  hazard  afterwards.  Quite 
quiet— shan't  allow  you  to  play  high. 
We'll  have  a  harmless,  respectable 
evening.  I  will  ask  Lowther  and  the 
Bully.  Dine  at  seven,  to  bed  at 
twelve.' 

"I readily  accepted,  and  we  strolled 
out  to  invite  the  other  guests.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  the 
domicile  of  Thomas  Bingwood,  Esq., 
known  amongst  his  intimates  as  the 
Bully,  a  sobriquet  he  owed  to  his 
gruff  voice,  blustering  tone,  and  skill 
as  a  pugilist  and  cudgel-player.  He 
was  member  of  a  well-known  and 


highly  respectable  English  family, 
who  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
keep  him  from  disgracing  their  name 
by  his  blackguard  propensities.  In 
dress  and  manner  he  affected  the 
plain  bluff  Englishman,  wore  a  blue 
coat,  beaver  gloves,  (or  none  at  all,) 
and  a  hat  broad  in  the  brim,  spoke  of 
all  foreigners  with  supreme  contempt, 
and  of  himself  as  honest  Tom  Ring- 
wood.  This  lip  honesty  and  assumed 
bluntness  were  a  standing  joke  with 
those  who  knew  his  real  character, 
but  passed  muster  as  perfectly  genuine 
with  ,ingenuous  and  newly  imported 
youngsters  like  myself,  who  took 
him  for  a  wealthy  and  respectable 
English  gentleman,  the  champion  of 
fair  play,  just  as  at  a  race,  or  fair, 
boobies  take  for  a  bona-fide  farmer 
the  portly  individual  in  brown  tops, 
who  so  loudly  expresses  his  confi- 
dence in  the  chances  of  the  thimble 
rig,  and  in  the  probity  of  the  talented 
individual  who  manoeuvres  the  '  little 
pea.' 

"  Ringwood  was  at  his  rooms,  hav- 
ing '  half  a  round'  with  the  Oxford 
Chicken,  a  promising  young  bruiser 
who,  having  recently  killed  his  man 
in  a  prize-fight,  bad  come  over  to 
Paris  for  change  of  air.  There  was 
bottled  English  porter  #n  the  table, 
sand  upon  the  floor  to  prevent  slip- 
ping, and  the  walls  were  profusely 
adorned  with  portraits  of  well-known 
pugilists,  sketches  of  steeple-chases, 
boxing-gloves,  masks,  and  single- 
sticks. In  the  comfortable  embraces 
of  an  arm-chair  sat  Archibald  Low- 
ther, Honest  Tom's  particular  ally, 
who,  in  every  respect,  was  the  very 
opposite  of  his  Achates.  Lowther 
affected  the  foreigner  and  dandy  as 
much  as  Ringwood  assumed  the  bluff 
and  rustic  Briton ;  wore  beard  and 
mustaches,  and  brilliant  waistcoats, 
owned  shirt-studs  by  the  score  and 
rings  by  the  gross,  lisped  out  his  words 
with  the  aid  of  a  silver  toothpick,  and 
was  never  seen  without  a  smile  of 
supreme  amiability  upon  his  dark, 
handsome  countenance.  Fortunately, 
both  these  gentlemen  were  disengaged 
for  the  evening.  The  day  passed  in 
lounging  and  billiard  playing,  varied 
by  luncheon  and  a  fair  allowance  of 
liquids,  and  at  half  past  seven  we  sat 
down  to  dinner.  It  did  not  occur  to 
me  at  the  time  that,  although  Darvel's 
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invitation  had  the  appearance  of  an 
impromptu,  he  did  not  warn  his  ser- 
vant of  expected  guests,  or  return 
home  till  within  an  hour  of  dinner- 
time. Nevertheless,  all  was  in  readi- 
ness ;  not  the  promised  fowl  and  leg 
of  mutton,  but  an  exquisite  repast, 
redolent  of  spices  and  truffles,  with 
wines  of  every  description.  I  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  drank  freely,  mixing 
my  liquor  without  scruple,  and  to- 
wards ten  o'clock  I  was  much  exhi- 
larated, although  not  yet  drunk,  and 
still  tolerably  cognisant  of  my  actions. 
Then  came  coffee  and  liqueurs,  and 
whilst  Darvel  searched  in  an  adjoining 
room  for  some  particularly  fine  cigars 
for  my  special  smoking,  Lowther 
cleared  a  table,  and  rummaged  in  the 
drawers  for  cards  and  dice,  whilst 
Ringwood  called  for  lemons  and  sugar, 
and  compounded  a  fiery  bowl  of 
Kirschwasser  punch.  It  was  quite 
clear  we  were  to  have  a  night  of  it. 
Darvel's  declaration  that  he  would 
have  no  high  play  in  his  rooms,  and 
would  turn  every  one  out  at  midnight, 
was  replied  to  by  me  with  a  boister- 
ous shout  of  laughter,  in  which  I  was 
vociferously  joined  by  Lowther,  who, 
to  all  appearance,  was  more  than 
half  tipsy.  We  sat  down  to  play 
for  moderate  stakes  ;  fortune  favoured 
me  at  the  expense  of  Rlngwood  and 
Lowther.  The  former  looked  sulky, 
the  latter  became  peevishly  noisy  and 
excited,  cursed  his  luck,  and  insisted 
on  increasing  the  stakes.  Darvel 
strongly  objected ;  as  winner,  I  held 
myself  bound  to  oppose  him,  and  the 
majority  carried  the  day.  The  stakes 
were  doubled,  quadrupled,  and  at  last 
became  extravagantly  high.  Present- 
ly in  came  a  couple  more  *  friends,'  in 
full  evening  costume,  white-waist- 
coated  and  gold  -  buttoned,  patent 
leather,  starch  and  buckram  from 
heel  to  eyebrow.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  a  rout  at  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Montepulciano's,  but,  seeing 
light  through  Darvel's  windows,  came 
up  'just  to  see  what  was  going  on.' 
With  great  difficulty  they  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  a  cigar  and  a  hand 
at  cards,  and  to  disappoint  the  Mar- 
chioness. It  was  I  who,  inspired  by 
deep  potations  and  unbounded  good 
fellowship,  urged  and  insisted  upon 
their  stopping.  My  three  friends  did 
not  seem  nearly  so  cordial  in  their 
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solicitations,  and  subsequently,  when 
I  came  to  think  over  the  night's  pro- 
ceedings, I  remembered  a  look  of 
vexation  exchanged  between  them, 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  uninvited 
vultures  who  thus  intruded  for  their 
share  of  the  spoil.  Doubtless,  the 
worthy  trio  would  rather  have  kept 
me  to  themselves.  They  suppressed 
their  discontent,  however ;  externally 
all  was  honeyed  cordiality  and  good 
feeling;  the  Bully  made  perpetual 
bowls  of  punch,  and  I  quaffed  the 
blazing  alcohol  till  I  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  pips  on  the  cards. 
But  scenes  like  these  have  been  too 
often  described  for  their  details  to 
have  much  interest.  Enough,  that 
at  six  o'clock  the  following  morning 
I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed,  fevered, 
frantic,  and  a  beggar.  I  had  given 
orders  upon  my  London  agent  for  the 
very  last  farthing  I  possessed. 

' '  Lowther,  to  all  appearance  the  least 
sober  and  worst  player  of  the  party, 
had  been  chief  winner.  Bingwood 
had  won  a  little ;  Madam  Montepul- 
ciano's friends  did  not  make  a  bad 
night's  work  of  it,  although  they  de- 
clared their  gains  trifling,  but  as  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  gold  and  some 
bank-notes  upon  the  table,  it  was 
difficult  to  say  exactly  how  the  thing 
had  gone.  Darvel,  who  had  frequently 
made  attempts  to  stop  the  play — at- 
tempts frustrated  by  Lowther's  drunk- 
en violence,  Kingwood's  dogged  sullen- 
ness,  and  my  own  mad  eagerness, — 
was  visibly  a  loser ;  but  what  matter- 
ed that,  when  his  confederates  won? 
There  is  honour  amongst  thieves, 
and  no  doubt  next  day  witnessed  an 
equitable  division  of  the  spoils. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  the  de- 
bauch before  I  again  saw  any  of  my 
kind  friends.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  intervening  one  in  bed,  exhausted 
and  utterly  desponding,  revolving  in 
my  mind  my  desperate  position.  I 
had  no  heart  to  go  out  or  see  any  body. 
At  last  Darvel  called  upon  me,  affected 
great  sorrow  for  my  losses,  deplored 
my  obstinacy  in  playing  high  against 
his  advice,  and  inveighed  against 
Lowther  for  his  drunken  persistance. 
Anxiety  and  previous  excess  had 
rendered  me  really  unwell;  Darvel 
insisted  on  sending  me  his  physician, 
and  left  me  with  many  expressions  of 
kindness,  and  a  promise  to  call  next 
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day.  All  this  feigned  sympathy  was 
not  lavished  without  an  object ;  the 
gang  had  discovered  I  might  still  be 
of  use  to  them.  In  what  way,  I  did 
not  long  remain  ignorant.  During  a 
week  or  more  that  I  remained  in  the 
house,  suffering  from  a  sort  of  low 
fever,  Darvel  came  daily  to  sit  with 
me,  brought  me  newspapers,  told  me 
the  gossip  of  the  hour,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  threw  out  hints  of  better  times 
near  at  hand,  when  the  blind  goddess 
should  again  smile  upon  me.  At  last 
I  learned  in  what  way  her  smiles  were 
to  be  purchased.  I  was  convalescent ; 
iny  doctor  had  paid  his  farewell  visit,* 
and  pocketed  my  last  napoleon,  when 
Darvel  entered  my  room.  After  the 
usual  commonplace  inquiries,  he  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  silent,  and  with  a 
gloomy  countenance.  I  could  not  help 
noticing  this,  for  I  was  accustomed  to 
see  him  cheerful  and  talkative  upon 
his  visits  to  me ;  and  I  presently 
inquired  if  any  thing  had  gone  wrong. 

"  '  Yes — no — nothing  with  me  ex- 
actly, but  for  you.  I  am  disappointed 
on  your  account.' 

"  *  On  my  account?' 

u  '  Yes.  I  wrote  to  England  some 
days  ago,  urging  friends  of  mine  in 
high  places  to  get  you  a  snug  berth, 
and  to-day  I  have  received  answers.' 

"  'Well?' 

"  '  No,  ill — cold  comfort  enough. 
Lots  of  promises,  but  with  an  unmis- 
takable hint  that  many  are  to  be 
served  before  me,  and  that  we  must 
wait  several  months,  —  which  with 
those  people  means  several  years, — 
before  there  will  be  a  chance  of  a  good 
wind  blowing  your  way.  I  ani  infer- 
nally sorry  for  it.' 

u  'And  I  also,'  I  replied,  mourn- 
fully. There  was  a  short  pause. 

"  '  How  are  you  off  for  the  sinews 
of  war  ? '  said  Darvel. 

"  '  You  may  find  some  small  change 
on  the  chimney-piece — my  last  money.' 

"  '  The  devil !  This  won't  do.  We 
must  fill  your  exchequer  somehow. 
You  must  be  taken  care  of,  my 
boy.' 

"  '  Easy  to  say,'  I  answered,  '  but 
how  ?  Unless  you  win  me  a  lottery 
prize,  or  show  me  a  hidden  treasure, 
my  cash-box  is  likely  to  continue 
empty.' 

"  '  Pshaw  !  hidden  treasure  indeed! 
There  are  always  treasures  to  be  found 


by  clever  seekers.  Nothing  without 
trouble.' 

"  '  I  should  not  grudge  that.' 

"  '  Perhaps  not ;  but  you  young 
gentlemen  are  apt  to  be  squeamish. 
Nasty-particular,  as  I  may  say.' 

"  '  Pshaw!'  said  I  in  my  turn,  'you 
know  I  can't  afford  to  be  that.  Money 
I  must  have,  no  matter  how.' 

"I  spoke  thoughtlessly,  and  with- 
out weighing  my  words,  but  also  with- 
out evil  meaning.  I  merely  meant  to 
express  my  willingness  to  work  for 
my  living,  in  ways  whose  adoption  I 
should  have  scoffed  at  a  fortnight 
previously.  Darvel  doubtless  under- 
stood me  differently — thought  dissi- 
pation and  reckless  extravagance  had 
blunted  my  sense  of  honour  and 
honesty,  and  that  I  was  ripe  for  his 
purpose.  After  a  minute  or  two's 
silence — 

"  'By  the  bye,'  he  said,  'are  not 
you  intimate  with  the  young  D — s, 
sons  of  that  rich  old  baronet  Sir 
Marniaduke  D ?' 

"  '  Barely  acquainted,'  I  replied, 
'  I  have  seen  them  once  or  twice,  but 
it  is  a  long  time  back,  and  we  should 
hardly  speak  if  we  met.  They  are 
poor  silly  fellows,  brought  up  by  a 
fool  of  a  mother,  and  by  a  puritanical 
private  tutor. ' 

" '  They  have  broken  loose  from  the 
apron  string  then,  for  they  arrived 
here  yesterday  on  their  way  to  Italy, 
Greece,  and  the  Lord  knows  where. 
Why  don't  you  call  upon  them? 
They  are  good  to  know.  They  have 
swinging  letters  of  credit  on  Paris 
and  half  the  towns  in  Europe.' 

"'  I  see  no  use  in  calling  on  them, 
nor  any  that  their  letters  of  credit  can/ 
be  to  me.' 

" '  Pshaw !  who  knows  ?  They  are 
to  be  a  month  here.  It  might  lead  to 
something.' 

"  'To  what?'  I  inquired  indiffe- 
rently. A  gesture  of  impatience  escaped 
Darvel. 

" '  You  certainly  are  dull  to-day — 
slow  of  comprehension,  as  I  may  say.. 
Recollect  what  some  play-writing  man 
has  said  about  the  world  being  an 
oyster  for  clever  fellows  to  open. 

Now  these  D s  are  just  the  sort  of 

natives  it  is  pleasant  to  pick  at,  be- 
cause their  shells  are  lined  with  pearls. 
Well,  since  you  won't  take  a  hint,  I 
must  speak  plainly.  Dine  to-day  at. 
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the  table-d'hote  of  the  Hotel  W . 

The  D s  are  staying  there,  and 

you  are  safe  to  fall  in  with  them. 
Renew  your  acquaintance,  or  strike 
up  a  fresh  one,  whichever  you  please. 
You  are  a  fellow  of  good  address,  and 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  friends 
with  two  such  Johnny  Newcomes.  Ply 
them  with  Burgundy,  bring  them  here 
or  to  my  rooms,  we  will  get  Lowther 
and  Rlngwood,  and  it  shall  be  a  hun- 
dred pounds  in  your  pocket.' 

"  I  must  have  been  a  fool  indeed, 
had  I  doubted  for  another  instant 
the  meaning  and  intentions  of  my 
respectable  ally.  As  by  touch  of  en- 
chanter's wand,  the  scales  fell  from 
my  eyes ;  illusions  vanished,  and  I 
saw  myself  and  my  associates  in  the 
right  colours,  myself  as  a  miserable 
dupe,  them  as  vile  sharpers.  So  con- 
founded was  I  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  illumination,  that  for  a  moment  I 
stood  speechless  and  motionless,  gaz- 
ing vacantly  into  the  tempter's  face. 
He  took  my  silence  for  acquiescence, 
and  opened  his  lips  to  continue  his 
base  hints  and  instructions.  Roused 
into  vehement  action  by  the  sound  of 
his  odious  voice,  I  grasped  his  collar 
with  my  left  hand,  and  seizing  a 
horsewhip  that  lay  opportunely  near, 
I  lashed  the  miscreant  round  the  room 
till  my  arm  could  strike  no  longer,  and 
till  the  inmates  of  the  house,  alarmed 
by  his  outcries,  assembled  at  the 
door  of  my  apartment.  Too  infuriated 
to  notice  them,  I  kicked  the  scoundrel 
out  and  remained  alone,  to  meditate 
at  leisure  upon  my  past  folly  and 
present  embarrassments.  The  former 
was  irreparable,  the  latter  were  speed- 
ily augmented.  I  know  not  what 
Darvel  told  the  master  of  the  house, 
{I  subsequently  found  he  had  had  an 
interview  with  him  after  his  ejection 
from  my  room,)  but  two  days  later, 
the  month  being  at  an  end,  I  received 
a  heavy  bill,  with  an  intimation  that 
my  apartments  were  let  to  another 
tenant,  and  a  request  for  my  speedy 
departure.  I  was  too  proud  to  take 
notice  of  this  insolence,  and  too  poor, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  continue 
in  so  costly  a  lodging.  Money  I  had 
none,  and "  it  took  the  sacrifice  of  my 
personal  effects,  including  even  much 
of  my  wardrobe,  to  satisfy  my  laud- 
lord's  demand.  I  settled  it,  however, 
•and  removed,  with  a  heavy  heart,  a 
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light  portmanteau,  and  a  hundred 
francs  in  my  pocket,  to  a  wretched 
garret  in  a  cheap  faubourg. 

"  You  will  think,  perhaps,  that  I 
acted  rashly,  and  should  have  sought 
temporary  assistance  from  friends  be- 
fore proceeding  to  such  extremities. 
But  the  very  few  persons  who  might 
have  been  disposed  to  help  me,  I  had 
long  since  neglected  for  the  society  of 
the  well-dressed  thieves  by  whom  I 
had  been  so  pitilessly  fleeced.  And 
had  it  been  otherwise,  I  knew  not 
how  to  beg  or  borrow.  My  practice 
had  been  in  giving  and  lending.  The 
first  thing  I  did,  when  installed  in 
my  s'ixieme  at  twenty  francs  a-month, 
was  to  write  to  my  uncle  in  England, 
informing  him,  without  entering  into 
details,  of  the  knavery  of  which  I  had 
been  victim,  expressing  my  peni- 
tence for  past  follies,  and  my  desire 
to  atone  them  by  a  life  of  industry. 
I  craved  his  advice  as  to  the  course  I 
should  adopt,  declared  a  preference 
for  the  military  profession,  and  en- 
treated, as  the  greatest  of  favours,  and 
the  only  one  I  should  ever  ask  of  him, 
that  he  would  procure  me  a  commis- 
sion, either  in  the  British  service  or 
Indian  army.  I  got  an  answer  by  re- 
turn of  post,  and,  before  opening  it, 
augured  well  from  such  promptitude. 
Its  contents  bitterly  disappointed  me. 
My  uncle's  agent  informed  me,  by  his 
employer's  command,  that  Mr  Oak- 
ley, of  Oakley  Manor,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  take  any  notice  of  a  nephew 
who  had  disgraced  him  by  extrava- 
gance and  evil  courses,  and  that  any 
future  letters  from  me  would  be  totally 
disregarded.  I  felt  that  I  deserved 
this ;  but  yet  I  had  hoped  kinder  words 
from  my  dead  father's  elder  brother. 
The  trifling  assistance  I  asked  would 
hardly  have  been  missed  out  of  his 
unencumbered  income  often  thousand 
a-year.  This  was  my  first  advertise- 
ment of  the  wide  difference  between 
relatives  and  friends.  Gradually  I 
gathered  experience,  paid  for,  in  ad- 
vance, at  a  heavy  rate. 

"  Of  course,  I  did  not  dream  of 
renewing  an  application  thus  cruelly 
repulsed,  but  resolved  to  rely  on  my- 
self alone,  and  to  find  some  occupation, 
however  humble,  sufficient  for  my 
subsistence.  I  had  no  idea,  until  I 
tried,  of  the  immense  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing such  occupation.  Master  of 
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no  trade  or  handicraft,  I  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn,  or  what  species 
of  employment  to  seek.  I  was  a  good 
swordsman,  and  once  I  had  a  vague 
notion  of  teaching  fencing  ;  but  even 
had  I  had  the  means  to  establish  my- 
self, the  profession  was  already  over- 
stocked ;  and  not  a  regiment  of  the 
Paris  garrison  but  could  turn  out  a 
score  ofprevots  to  button  me  six  times 
for  my  once.  I  could  ride,  which 
qualified  me  for  a  postilion,  and  had 
sufficient  knowledge  of  billiards  to 
aspire  to  the  honourable  post  of  a 
marker;  but  even  to  such  offices 
— could  I  have  stooped  to  com- 
pete for  them — I  should  have  been 
held  ineligible  without  certificates  of 
character.  And  to  whom  was  I  to 
apply  for  these  ?  To  my  gay  acquain- 
tances of  the  Cafe  de  Paris  ?  To  the 
obsequious  banker  to  whom  I  had 
come  handsomely  accredited,  and  who 
had  given  me  a  sumptuous  dinner  in 
his  hotel  of  the  Rue  Bergere?  To 
the  noble  and  fashionable  families  to 
whom  I  had  brought  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, and  whom  I  had  neglected 
after  a  single  visit?  To  which  of 
these  should  I  apply  for  a  character 
as  groom  ?  And  how  was  I  to  exist 
without  condescending  to  some  such 
menial  office?  To  aught  better,  gen- 
tleman though  I  was,  I  had  no  quali- 
fications entitling  me  to  aspire.  It 
was  a  sharp,  but  wholesome,  lesson 
to  my  vanity  and  pride,  to  find  myself, 
so  soon  as  deprived  of  my  factitious 
advantage  of  inherited  wealth,  less 
able  to  provide  for  my  commonest 
wants  than  the  fustian-coated  me- 
chanic and  hob-nailed  labourer,  whom 
I  had  been  wont  to  splash  with  my 
carriage-wheel  and  despise  as  an 
inferior  race  of  beings.  Bitter  were 
my  reflections,  great  was  my  per- 
plexity, during  the  month  succeeding 
my  sudden  change  of  fortune.  I 
passed  whole  days  lying  upon  the  bed 
in  my  melancholy  lodging,  or  lean- 
ing out  of  the  window,  which  looked 
over  a  dreary  range  of  roofs,  rumi- 
nating my  forlorn  position,  and  en- 
deavouring, but  in  vain,  to  find  a 
remedy.  This  was  urgent ;  but  no 
cudgelling  of  my  brain  suggested  one, 
and  at  last  I  saw  myself  on  the  brink 
of  destitution.  A  score  of  five-franc 
pieces  had  constituted  my  whole  for- 
tune after  satisfying  my  former  extor- 
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tionate  landlord.    These  were  nearly 


gone,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  obtain 
another  shilling ;  for  my  kit  was  re- 
duced to  linen  and  the  most  indis- 
pensable necessaries.  I  now  learned 
upon  how  little  a  man  may  live,  and 
even  thrive  and  be  healthy.  D  uring  that 
month,  I  contrived  to  keep  my  ex- 
penses of  food  and  lodging  within 
two  francs  a- day,  making  the  whole 
month's  expenditure  considerably  less 
than  I  had  commonly  thrown  away 
on  an  epicurean  breakfast  or  dinner. 
And  I  was  all  the  better  for  the  coarse 
regimen  to  which  I  thus  suddenly 
found  myself  reduced.  Harassed  in 
mind  though  I  was,  my  body  felt  the 
benefit  of  unusual  abstinence  from 
deep  potations,  late  hours,  and  sus- 
tained dissipation.  The  large  amount 
of  foot-exercise  I  took  during  these 
few  weeks,  doubtless  contributed  also 
to  restore  tone  and  vigour  to  a  con- 
stitution which  my  dissolute  career, 
however  mad  and  reckless,  had  not 
been  long  enough  seriously  to  impair. 
When  weary  of  my  lonesome  attic, 
I  would .  start  through  the  near- 
est barrier,  avoiding  the  streets  and 
districts  where  I  might  encounter  for- 
mer acquaintances,  and  take  long 
walks  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  return- 
ing with  an  appetite  that  gave  a  relish 
even  to  the  tough  and  unsavoury 
viands  of  a  cheap  traiteur. 

"  It  chanced,  upon  a  certain  day, 
when  striding  along  the  road  to 
Orleans,  that  I  met  a  regiment  of 
hussars  changing  their  quarters  from 
that  town  to  Paris.  The  morning 
sun  shone  brightly  on  their  accoutre- 
ments ;  the  hoofs  of  their  well-groomed 
horses  rang  upon  the  frosty  road ;  the 
men,  closely  wrapped  in  their  warm 
pelisses,  looked  cheerful,  in  good 
case,  and  in  high  spirits  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  sojourn  in  the  capital.  I 
seated  myself  upon  a  gate  to  see  them 
pass,  and  could  not  avoid  making  a 
comparison  between  my  position  and 
that  of  a  private  dragoon,  which  re- 
sulted considerably  to  my  disadvan- 
tage. I  was  not  then  so  well  aware 
as  I  have  since  become,  of  all  the 
hardships  and  disagreeables  of  a  sol- 
dier's life ;  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  these  fellows,  well  clothed,  well 
mounted,  and  with  their  daily  wants 
provided  for,  were  perfect  kings  com- 
pared to  a  useless,  homeless,  destitute 
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being  like  myself.  Their  profession 
was  an  honourable  one ;  their  regi- 
ment was  their  home  ;  they  had  com- 
rades and  friends  ;  and  their  duty  as 
soldiers  properly  done,  none  could 
reproach  or  oppress  them.  The  co- 
lumn marched  by,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  rearguard,  half-a-dozen  smart, 
sunburned  hussars,  with  carbine  on 
thigh ;  one  of  whom  sang,  in  a  mel- 
low tenor  voice,  and  with  considerable 
taste,  the  well-known  soldier's  song 
out  of  La  Dame  Blanche.  In  their 
turn,  they  disappeared  behind  a  bend 
of  the  road  ;  but  the  spirited  burthen 
of  the  ditty  still  reached  my  ears  after 
they  were  lost  to  my  view — 

*  Ah,  quel  plaisir !  ah,  quel  plaisir  ! 
Ah,  quel  plaisir  d'etre  soldat ! ' 

I  repeated  to  myself,  as  the  last  notes 
died  in  the  distance,  and  jumping  off 
the  gate,  I  turned  my  steps  towards 
Paris,  my  mind  strongly  inclining  to 
the  sabre  and  worsted  lace. 

' '  My  half- formed  resolution  gathered 
strength  from  reflection,  and  on  reach- 
ing Paris,  I  proceeded  straight  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  spectacle  that 
there  met  my  eyes  was  of  a  nature 
to  encourage  my  inclination  to  embrace 
a  military  career,  even  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  a  private  trooper.  It  was  a 
cavalry  field-day,  and  a  number  of 
squadrons  manoeuvred  in  presence  of 
several  general  officers  and  of  a  bril- 
liant staff,  whilst  soldiers  of  various 
corps, — dragoons,  lancers,  cuirassiers 
and  hussars,  stood  in  groups  watching 
the  evolutions  of  their  comrades.  Vete- 
rans from  the  neighbouring  Hotel  des 
Invalides — scarred  and  mutilated  old 
warriors,  who  had  shared  the  triumphs 
and  reverses  of  the  gallant  French  ar- 
mies from  Valmy*  to  Waterloo — talk- 
ed of  their  past  campaigns  and  criticised 
the  movements  of  their  successors  in 
the  ranks.  Several  of  these  parties  I 
approached  within  earshot,  and  over- 
heard, with  strong  interest,  many  a 
stirring  reminiscence  of  those  warlike 
days  when  the  Corsican  firebrand 
set  Europe  in  a  flame,  and  spread  his 
conquering  legions  from  Moscow  to 
Andalusia.  At  last  I  came  to  a  group 
of  younger  soldiers,  who  discussed 


more  recent  if  Jess  glorious  deeds  of 
arms.  The  words  Bedouins,  razzia, 
Algerie,  recurred  frequently  in  their 
discourse.  I  started  at  the  sounds. 
They  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  pre- 
viously forgotten,  that  there  was  still 
a  battle-field  in  the  world  where  dan- 
ger might  be  encountered  and  distinc- 
tion won.  Time,  I  might  have  wished  a 
better  cause  than  that  of  encroachment 
and  usurpation;  more  civilised  foes 
than  the  tawny  denizens  of  the 
desert ;  a  more  humane  system  of  war- 
fare than  that  pursued  by  the  French  in 
Africa.  But  my  circumstances  forbade 
over-nicety,  and  that  day  I  enlisted  as 
volunteer  in  the  light  cavalry,  merely 
stipulating  that  I  should  be  placed  in 
a  corps  then  serving  in  Africa. 

"  Should  you  care  to  hear,  I  will 
give  you  at  a  future  time  some  details 
of  my  military  novitiate  and  African 
adventures.  The  former  was  by  no 
means  easy,  the  latter  had  little  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  thou- 
sands of  my  comrades.  A  foreign 
service  is  rarely  an  agreeable  refuge, 
and  that  of  France  is  undoubtedly  the 
very  worst  an  Englishman  can  enter. 
The  old  antipathy  to  England,  weak- 
ened in  the  breasts  of  French  civilians, 
still  exists  to  a  great  extent  amongst 
the  military  classes  of  the  population. 
A  traditionary  feeling  of  hatred  and 
humiliation  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  days  of  our  Peninsular  vic- 
tories, and  especially,  from  that  of 
the  crowning  triumph  at  Waterloo, — 
the  battle  won  by  treachery,  as  many 
Frenchmen  affirm,  and  some  positively 
believe.  A  French  barrack-room,  I 
can  assure  you,  is  anything  but  a 
bed  of  roses  to  a  British  volunteer. 
I  was  better  off,  however,  than  most 
of  my  countrymen  would  have  been 
under  similar  circumstances.  Speak- 
ing the  language  like  a  native — bet- 
ter, indeed,  than  the  majority  of  those 
with  whom  I  now  found  myself  asso- 
ciated— I  escaped  the  mockery  and 
annoyances  which  an  English  ac- 
cent would  inevitably  have  perpe- 
tuated. My  country  was  known, 
however ;  it  was  moreover  discovered 
that  in  birth  and  education  I  was 
superior  to  those  about  me,  and  these 


*  "  From  the  cannonade  at  Valmy  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  career 
of  victory  which  carried  their  armies  to  Vienna  and  the  Kremlin."  —  Alison's 
History  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 
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circumstances  were  sufficient  to  draw 
upon  me  envy  and  insult.  Of  the 
former  I  took  no  heed,  the  latter  I 
promptly  and  fiercely  resented,  feeling 
that  to  do  so  was  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  a  long  course  of  molestation. 
Two  or  three  duels,  whence  my  skill 
with  the  foils  brought  me  out  un- 
scathed and  with  credit,  made  me 
respected  in  my  regiment,  and  whilst 
thus  establishing  my  reputation  for 
courage,  I  did  my  best  to  conciliate 
the  good- will  of  those  amongst  whom 
I  was  henceforward  to  live.  To  a 
great  extent  I  was  successful.  My 
quality  of  an  Englishman  gradually 
ceased  to  give  umbrage  or  invite  ag- 
gression, and,  if  not  forgotten,  was 
rarely  referred  to. 

"  I  was  found  an  apt  recruit,  and 
after  far  less  than  the  usual  amount 
of  drill  I  was  dismissed  to  my  duty  in 
the  ranks  of  my  present  regiment, 
with  which  I  returned  from  Africa  at 
the  beginning  of  this  winter,  and  am 
now  in  garrison  at  Paris.  My  steady 
attention  to  my  duties,  know- 
ledge of  writing  and  accounts,  and 
conduct  in  one  or  two  sharply- con- 
tested actions,  obtained  me  promotion 
to  the  grades  of  corporal  andfourrier. 
For  my  last  advancement,  to  the  high- 
est non-commissioned  rank,  I  am  in- 
debted to  an  affair  that  occurred  a 
few  weeks  before  we  left  Africa.  A 
small  division,  consisting  of  three 
battalions  and  as  many  squadrons, 
including  mine,  moved  from  Oran  and 
its  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
reconnoissance.  After  marching  for  a 
whole  day,  we  halted  for  the  night 
near  a  lonely  cistern  of  water.  The 
only  living  creature  we  saw  was  a 
wretched  little  Arab  boy,  taking  care 
of  three  lean  oxen,  who  told  us  that, 
with  the  exception  of  his  parents,  the 
whole  tribe  inhabiting  that  district 
had  fled  on  news  of  our  approach,  and 
were  now  far  away.  This  sounded 
rather  suspicious,  and  all  precautions 
were  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 
Picqtiets  and  out-posts  were  estab- 
lished, the  bivouac  fires  blazed 
cheerily  up,  rations  were  cooked  and 
eaten,  and,  wrapped  in  our  cloaks,  we 
sought  repose  after  the  day's  fatigue. 
Tired  though  we  were,  sleep  was 
hard  to  obtain,  especially  for  us 
cavalry  men,  by  reason  of  the  uneasi- 
ness of  our  horses,  which  scarcely 
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ceased  for  a  moment  to  neigh  and 
kick  and  fight  with  each  other. 
Troopers  always  look  upon  this  as 
a  bad  omen,  and  more  than  one  old 
soldier,  whilst  caressing  and  calming 
his  restless  charger,  muttered  a  pre- 
diction of  danger  at  hand.  For  once, 
these  military  prophets  were  not  mis- 
taken. About  two  hours  after  mid- 
night, the  bivouac  was  sunk  in  slum- 
ber, the  horses  had  become  quieter, 
and  the  silence  was  rarely  broken, 
save  by  the  warning  cry  of  *  Sentinette, 
garde  a  vous!"1  when  suddenly  a  few 
dropping  shots  wrere  heard,  the  drum 
of  a  picquet  rattled  a  loud  alarm,  and 
a  shout  arose  of  '  Les  Arabcs ! '  In 
an  instant,  the  encampment,  so  still 
before,  swarmed  like  a  hive  of  bees. 
Luckily  we  had  all  laid  down  fully  ac- 
coutred, with  our  weapons  beside  us, 
so  that,  as  we  sprang  to  our  feet,  we 
found  ourselves  ready  for  action. 
The  general,  who  alone  had  a  small 
tent,  rushed  half- dressed  from  under 
his  canvass.  Our  veteran  colonel  was 
on  foot  with  the  first,  cool  as  on 
parade,  and  breathing  defiance. 
'  Chasseurs,  to  your  horses  !'  shouted 
he  in  stentorian  tones,  hoarse 
from  the  smoke  of  many  battles.  At 
the  word  we  were  in  the  saddle.  On 
every  side  we  heard  wild  and  savago 
shouts,  and  volleys  of  small  arms,  and 
the  picquets,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, came  scampering  in,  with  heavy 
loss  and  in  much  confusion.  There 
was  no  moon,  but  by  the  starlight  we 
saw  large  bodies  of  white  shadowy 
figures  sweeping  around  and  towards 
our  encampment.  Our  infantry  had 
lain  down  in  order,  by  companies 
and  battalions,  according  to  a  plan  of 
defence  previously  formed,  and  now 
they  stood  in  three  compact  squares, 
representing  the  three  points  of  a 
triangle;  whilst  in  the  intervals  the 
squadrons  manoeuvred,  and  the  artil- 
lery-men watched  opportunities  to 
send  the  contents  of  their  light  moun- 
tain-howitzers amongst  the  hostile 
masses.  With  whoop  and  wild 
hurrah,  and  loud  invocations  of  Allah 
and  the  Prophet,  the  Bedouin  hordes 
charged  to  the  bayonet's  point,  but 
recoiled  again  before  well-directed 
volleys,  leaving  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  squares  strewed  with  men  and 
liorses,  dead  and  dying.  Then  the  artil- 
lery gave  them  a  round,  and  we  cavalry 
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dashed  after  them,  pursuing  and 
sabring  till  compelled  to  retire  be- 
fore fresh  and  overwhelming  masses. 
This  was  repeated  several  times.  There 
were  many  thousand  Arabs  -collected 
around  us,  chiefly  horsemen ;  and  had 
their  discipline  equalled  their  daring, 
our  position  would  have  been  perilous 
indeed.  Undismayed  by  their  heavy 
loss,  they  returned  again  and  again 
to  the  attack.  At  last  the  general, 
impatient  of  the  protracted  combat, 
wheeled  up  the  wings  of  the  squares, 
reserved  the  fire  till  the  last  moment, 
and  received  the  assailants  with  so 
stunning  a  discharge  that  they  fled  to 
return  no  more.  The  cavalry  of  course 
followed  them  up,  and  our  colonel, 
Monsieur  de  Bellechasse,  an  old  soldier 
of  Napoleon's,  ever  foremost  where  cut 
and  thrust  are  passing,  headed  the 
squadron  to  which  I  belong.  Carried 
away  by  his  impetuosity,  and  charging 
home  the  flying  Bedouins,  he  lost  sight 
of  prudence,  and  we  soon  found  our- 
selves surrounded  by  a  raging  host, 
who,  perceiving  how  few  we  were, 
stood  at  bay,  and  in  their  turn  as-, 
sumed  the  offensive.  Seen  in  the 
dim  starlight,  with  their  tawny  faces, 
gleaming  eyes,  white  burnous,  and 
furious  gesticulations,  the  Arabs 
seemed  a  legion  of  devils  let  loose 
for  our  destruction.  Our  ranks  were 
disordered  by  the  pursuit,  and  we 
thus  lost  one  of  our  chief  advantages ; 
for  the  Bedouins,  unable  to  resist  the 
charge  in  line  of  disciplined  cavalry, 
are  no  despicable  opponents  in  a  hand 
to  hand  melee.  And  this  the  combat 
soon  became.  Greatly  out-numbered, 
we  fought  for  our  lives,  and  of  course 
fought  our  best.  I  found  myself 
near  the  colonel,  who  was  assailed 
by  two  Arabs  at  one  time.  He  de- 
fended himself  like  a  lion,  but  his 
opponents  were  strong  and  skilful, 
and  years  have  impaired  the  activity 
and  vigour  which  procured  him,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  most  efficient 
light  dragoons  in  Buonaparte's  armies. 
There  were  none  to  aid  him,  for  all 
had  their  hands  full,  and  I  myself 
was  sharpset  with  a  brawny  Bedouin, 
who  made  excellent  use  of  his  scimi- 
tar. At  last  I  disabled  him  by  a  se- 
vere cut  on  the  sword  arm;  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage,  turned 
his  beautiful  horse  with  lightning 
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swiftness,  and  fled  from  the  fight  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  complete  my  work. 
I  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  him  at  any 
price,  as  I  was  now  able  to  strike  in 
by  the  colonel's  side.  The  old  war- 
rior was  hard  put  to;  a  sabre  cut 
had  knocked  off  his  shako,  and  in- 
flicted a  wound  on  his  high,  bald 
forehead,  slight  indeed,  but  the  blood 
from  which,  trickling  into  his  eyes, 
nearly  blinded  him,  and  he  was  fain 
to  leave  go  his  reins  to  dash  it  away 
with  his  hand.  The  Arabs  perceived 
their  advantage,  and  pressed  him 
hard,  when  I  charged  one  of  them  in 
the  flank,  bringing  the  breast  of  my 
horse  against  the  shoulder  of  his, 
and  cutting  at  the  same  time  at  his 
head.  Man  and  beast  rolled  upon 
the  ground.  M.  de  Bellechasse  had 
scarcely  time  to  observe  from  whom 
the  timely  succour  came,  when  I 
dashed  in  before  him,  and  drew 
upon  myself  the  fury  of  his  remaining 
foe.  Just  then,  to  my  infinite  relief, 
I  heard  at  a  short  distance  a  steady 
regular  fire  of  musketry.  It  was  the 
infantry,  advancing  to  our  support. 
The  Arabs  heard  it  also,  and  having 
had,  for  one  day,  a  sufficient  taste  of 
French  lead,  beat  a  precipitate  retreat, 
scouring  away  like  phantoms,  and 
disappearing  in  the  gloom  of  the  de- 
sert. I  was  triply  recompensed  for 
my  share  in  this  action,  by  honour- 
able mention  in  general  orders,  by 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  marechal 
de  logis — equivalent  to  troop  ser- 
geant-major in  the  English  service — 
arid  by  the  personal  thanks  of  my 
excellent  old  colonel,  who  shook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  swore 
'  Mille  millions  de  sabres  !  '  that  after 
successfully  guarding  his  head  against 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian, 
Englishman  and  Spaniard,  he  would 
have  been  ignominiously  cut  to  pieces 
by  a  brace  of  black-faced  heathens, 
but  for  my  timely  interposition. 
Since  then,  he  has  shown  me  unvary- 
ing kindness,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
chiefly  to  my  preservation  of  his  life, 
but  partly  also  to  his  high  approval  of 
the  summary  manner  in  which  I  up- 
set, by  a  blow  of  niy  sabre  and  bound 
of  my  horse,  one  of  his  swarthy  anta- 
gonists, reminding  him,  as  he  always 
mentions  when  telling  the  story,  of  a 
similar  feat  of  his  own  when  attacked  on 
the  Russian  retreat  by  three  gigantic 
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Tartars  from  the  Ukraine.  Since  we 
have  been  in  garrison  here,  he  has 
frequently  had  me  at  his  house,  nomi- 
nally to  assist  in  the  arrangement 
of  regimental  accounts  and  orders, 
but  in  reality  to  take  opportunities  of 
rendering  me  small  kindnesses  ;  and 
latterly,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  little 
for  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  me  of 
his  old  campaigns.  He  soon  dis- 
covered, what  he  previously  had  some 
inkling  of,  that  my  original  position 
in  the  world  was  superior  to  my  pre- 
sent one ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes, 
from  hints  he  has  let  fall,  that  he  will, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  procure  my 
promotion  to  a  cornetcy.  These 
hopes  and  alleviations  enable  me  to 
support,  with  tolerable  patience  and 
cheerfulness,  the  dull  ordeal  of  a  gar- 
rison life,  seldom  so  pleasantly  varied 
as  by  my  meeting  with  you.  And  now, 
that  I  have  inflicted  my  whole  his- 
tory upon  you,"  added  Oakley,  with 
a  smile,  "  I  must  bid  you  good  bye, 
for  duty  calls, — no  longer,  it  is  true, 
to  action  in  the  field,  but  to  the  mo- 
notonous routine  of  barrack  ordinan- 
ces." 

Thanking  Oakley  for  his  interesting 
narrative,  I  gave  him  my  address,  and 
begged  him  to  visit  me.  This  he 
promised  to  do,  and  we  parted. 
Three  days  later  he  called  upon  me ; 
I  kept  him  to  dine  with  me  at  my 
lodgings,  and  had  reason,  during  an 
evening  of  most  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, to  be  more  than  ever  pleased 
with  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  tenor 
of  his  discourse.  The  unthinking 
rake  of  former  days  must  have  learned 
and  reflected  much  during  his  period 
of  adversity  and  soldiering,  to  con- 
vert himself  into  the  intelligent,  well- 
informed,  and  unaffected  man  he  had 
now  become.  One  thing  that  struck 
me  in  him,  however,  was  an  occasional 
absence  of  mind  and  proneness  to 
reverie.  If  there  was  a  short  pause 
in  the  conversation,  his  thoughts 
seemed  to  wander  far  away ;  and  at 
times  an  expression  of  perplexed  un- 
easiness, if  not  of  care,  came  over  his 
countenance.  I  had  only  to  address 
him,  however,  to  dissipate  these 
clouds,  whencesoever  they  came,  and 
to  recall  his  usual  animated  readiness 
of  manner. 

A  fortnight  now  elapsed  without 
my  again  seeing  him.  I  was  to  return 
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to  England  in  a  couple  of  days,  and 
was  busy  one  evening  writing  letters 
and  making  preparations  for  depar- 
.ture,  when  the  bell  at  the  door  of  my 
apartment  was  hastily  rung.  I  opened, 
and  Oakley  entered.  At  first  I  hardly 
recognised  him,  for  he  was  in  plain 
clothes,  which  had  the  effect  of  con- 
verting the  smart  sergeant  into  an 
exceedingly  handsome  and  gentle- 
manlike civilian.  It  struck  me  he 
looked  paler  than  usual,  and  grave, 
almost  anxious.  His  first  words 
were  an  apology  for  his  intrusion  at 
so  late  an  hour,  which  I  cut  short  by 
an  assurance  of  my  gladness  to  see 
him,  and  an  inquiry  if  I  could  do  any 
thing  for  him  in  England. 

"  When  do  you  go  ?  "  said  he. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  I  want  nothing  there,"  was  his 
reply;  "but  before  you  go  you  can 
render  me  a  great  service,  if  you 
will." 

"  If  I  can,  be  sure  that  I  will." 

"  You  may  perhaps  hesitate,  when 
you  hear  what  it  is.  I  want  you  to 
be  my  second  in  a  duel." 

"In  a  duel !  "  I  repeated,  greatly 
astonished,  and  not  over-pleased  at 
the  idea  of  being  mixed  up  in  some 
barrack-room  quarrel.  "  In  a  duel ! 
and  with  whom  ?  " 

"  With  an  officer  of  my  regiment." 

"  Of  your  own  rank,  I  presume?" 
said  I,  a  little  surprised  at  the  sort  of 
assumption  by  which  he  called  a  ser- 
geant an  officer,  without  the  usual 
prefix  of  "non-commissioned." 

"In  that  case  I  need  not  have 
troubled  you,"  he  replied ;  "  I  could 
have  found  a  dozen  seconds.  But 
my  antagonist  is  a  commissioned 
officer,  a  lieutenant  of  the  same  regi- 
ment with  myself,  although  in  a  dif- 
ferent squadron." 

"The  devil  he  is!"  I  exclaimed. 
"  That  becomes  cause  for  court-mar- 
tial." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Oakley, 
"  for  me,  but  no  harm  can  accrue  to 
you.  I  am  your  countryman ;  I  come 
to  you  in  plain  clothes  and  ask  you  to 
be  my  second  in  a  duel.  You  consent ; 
we  go  on  the  ground  and  meet  another 
man,  apparently  a  civilian,  of  whose 
military  quality  or  grade  you  are  in 
no  way  supposed  cognisant.  Duels 
occur  daily  in  France,  as  you  know, 
and  no  notice  is  taken  of  them,  even. 
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when  fatal.  I  assure  you  there  is  no 
danger  for  you." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself.  But 
if  you  escape  unhurt  from  the  encoun- 
ter, you  will  be  shot  for  attempting 
the  life  of  your  superior." 

Oakley  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as 
if  to  say,  "I  know  that,  but  must 
take  my  chance  ;  "  but  made  no  other 
reply  to  my  remark. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  circumstances," 
he  said,  "  and  you  shall  judge  for 
yourself  if  I  can  avoid  the  duel.  When 
talking  to  you  of  my  kind  old  colonel, 
I  did  not  tell  you  of  his  only  daughter, 
Bertha  de  Bellechasse,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  fascinating  of  her  sex.  On 
our  return  from  Africa,  the  colonel,  in 
his  gratitude  for  the  man  who  had 
saved  his  life,  presented  me  to  his  wife 
and  child,  pronouncing  at  the  same 
time,  an  exaggerated  encomium  on  my 
conduct.  The  ladies  gave  me  their 
hands  to  kiss,  and  had  I  shed  half  my 
blood  in  saving  that  of  the  colonel,  I 
should  have  been  more  than  repaid  by 
Bertha's  gracious  smile,  and  warm 
expression  of  thanks  to  her  father's 
preserver.  Madame  de  Bellechasse, 
I  suspect,  was  about  to  give  me  her 
purse,  but  was  checked  by  a  sign  from 
her  husband,  who  doubtless  told  them, 
after  my  departure,  as  much  as  he 
knew  of  my  history,— that  I  was  a 
foreigner  and  a  gentleman,  whom  cir- 
cumstances had  driven  to  don  the 
coarse  vest  of  the  private  dragoon. 
He  may  perhaps  have  added  some  of 
the  romantic  stories  current  in  the 
regiment  when  I  first  joined.  I 
had  never  been  communicative  con- 
cerning my  past  life,  which  I  felt  was 
nothing  to  boast  of ;  and  regimental 
gossips  had  drawn  upon  their  invention 
for  various  strange  tales  about  the 
Milord  Anglais.  When  I  became 
domesticated  in  the  corps,  and  my 
country  was  almost  forgotten,  these 
fictitious  histories  ceased  to  be  re- 
peated and  fell  into  oblivion ;  but  sonic 
of  them  were  revived  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colonel,  when,  after  the  action 
near  Oran,  he  instituted  inquiries  con- 
cerning me  amongst  his  officers.  It 
was  not  till  some,  weeks  later,  that 
he  asked  and  received  from  me  a  plain 
unvarnished  account  of  my  very  com- 
mon-place career.  It  is  possible  that 
the  sort  of  mystery  previously  at- 
taching to  me,  combined  with  her  fa- 
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ther's  glowing  eulogiuins  and  her  own 
gratitude  for  his  preservation,  worked 
upon  Bertha's  ardent  and  susceptible 
imagination,  prepossessing  her  in  my 
favour.  For  my  part,  I  had  been 
struck  to  the  heart  by  the  very  first 
glance  from  the  dark  eyes  that  spar- 
kled like  diamonds  beneath  theirlashes 
of  sable  silk ;  I  had  been  captivated 
and  fettered  on  the  instant,  by  the 
smile  of  enchanting  sweetness  that 
played  round  her  graceful  lips.  For 
a  while  I  struggled  steadfastly  against 
the  impulse  to  adore  her ;  its  indul- 
gence I  felt  would  be  madness,  and 
could  result  but  in  misery.  What  folly 
for  the  penniless  soldier,  even  though 
time  and  her  father's  protection  should 
convert  him  into  an  equally  penni- 
less officer,  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the 
rich,  the  beautiful,  the  brilliant  daugh- 
ter of  the  Count  de  Bellechasse !  Re- 
jection, ridicule,  contempt,  could  be 
the  sole  recompense  of  such  presump- 
tion. M.  de  Bellechasse,  although 
an  officer  of  Napoleon's,  is  of  old 
French  nobility;  his  wealth  is  veiy 
great;  and  if  he  still  continues  to  serve, 
it  is  solely  from  enthusiastic  love  of 
his  profession.  His  daughter  is  a 
match  for  the  first  in  the  land.  All 
these  and  many  more  such  arguments 
did  I  again  and  again  repeat  to  my- 
self;  but  when  had  reason  a  chance 
against  love  ?  Repeatedly  did  I  vow  to 
forget  the  fair  vision  that  had  crossed 
my  path  and  troubled  my  repose,  or 
to  think  of  her  only  as  the  phantom  of 
a  dream,  unsubstantial  and  unattaina- 
ble. But  the  resolution  was  scarcely 
formed,  when  I  found  myself  dwelling 
in  rapture  on  her  perfections,  recapi- 
tulating the  few  gentle  words  she  had 
addressed  to  me,  recalling  her  voice, 
her  look,  her  gesture  —  everything 
about  her,  even  to  the  most  minute 
details.  One  moment,  in  view  of  the 
precipice  on  whose  brink  I  stood,  I 
swore  to  shun  her  perilous  presence, 
and  to  avert  my  eyes  should  I  again 
find  myself  in  it :  not  an  hour  after- 
wards I  eagerly  seized  a  pretext 
that  led  me  to  her  father's  house, 
and  afforded  me  the  possibility  of 
another  glimpse  of  my  idol.  Such 
glimpses  were  not  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  colonel's  partiality  to  me  daily 
increased,  and  when  I  went  to  him  on 
regimental  matters,  and  he  was  alone 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  would 
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receive  me  in  the  drawing  room  in 
their  presence,  and  waiving,  for  the 
time,  the  difference  of  grade,  would 
converse  with  me  as  affably  as  with 
an  equal,  and  make  me  repeat,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  ladies,  some  of  our 
African  skirmishes  and  adventures. 
Doubtless  I  should  have  avoided  these 
dangerous  interviews,  but  how  was  it 
to  be  done  without  an  appearance  of 
ingratitude  and  discourtesy?  Truth 
to  tell,  I  taxed  my  invention  but  little 
for  means  of  escaping  them.  I  con- 
tinued to  see  Bertha,  and  at  each  in- 
terview my  passion  gathered  strength. 
She  listened  with  marked  attention  to 
my  anecdotes  of  our  campaigns.  These 
I  always  addressed  to  her  father  or 
mother;  but  without  looking  at  her,  I 
could  feel  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with 
an  expression  of  interest,  and,  I  at 
last  ventured  to  think,  of  a  more  ten- 
der feeling.  About  this  time  the  co- 
lonel frequently  kept  me  for  hours 
together  at  his  house,  arranging  regi- 
mental papers  and  accounts,  in  a  room 
upon  the  ground  floor,  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  Within  this  room  is 
another,  used  as  a  library,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  one  day,  when  immersed 
in  states  and  muster  rolls,  I  beheld 
the  door  open,  and  the  fairy  form  of 
Bertha  upon  the  threshold.  She  ap- 
peared confused  at  seeing  me  ;  I  rose 
and  bowed  in  silence  as  she  passed 
through  the  apartment,  but  I  was 
taken  too  much  by  surprise  to  have 
full  command  over  myself,  and  doubt- 
less my  eyes  said  something  of  what 
my  lips  would  gladly  have  spoken,  for 
before  Bertha  reached  the  outer  door, 
her  cheeks  were  suffused  with  blushes. 
Again  and  again  these  meetings,  sweet 
as  transient,  occurred.  But  I  will  not 
lose  time  or  weary  you  by  dwelling 
upon  such  passages.  Neither  could  I 
well  explain,  did  I  attempt  it,  how  it 
was  that  I  one  day  found  myself 
kneeling  at  Bertha's  feet,  pouring  forth 
my  soul  in  words  of  passionate  love, 
and  reading  with  ecstasy  upon  her 
sweet  countenance  a  blushing  avowal 
of  its  return. 

u  The  die  thus  cast,  we  abandoned 
ourselves  to  the  charm  of  our  attach- 
ment, sadly  embittered  by  its  hopeless- 
ness. Since  then,  I  have  had  almost 
daily  occupation  at  the  colonel's  house, 
and  Bertha  has  found  means  to  afford 
me  brief  but  frequent  interviews.  At 
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these  we  discussed,  but  ever  in  vain, 
the  possibility  of  breaking  our  secret 
to  M.  de  Bellechasse.  Frank  and 
affable  though  he  is,  the  colonel's 
pride  of  birth  is  great,  and  we  were 
well  assured  that  the  disclosure  of  our 
correspondence  would  produce  a  ter- 
rific explosion  of  fury,  consign  Bertha 
to  the  seclusion  of  a  convent,  and 
draw  upon  me  his  hatred  and  revenge. 
This  morning  Bertha  came  into  the 
room,  upon  the  usual  pretext  of  seek- 
ing a  book  from  the  library,  and  the 
painful  and  perplexing  topic  that 
has  long  and  unceasingly  occupied 
our  thoughts,  was  again  resumed. 
For  the  first  time,  she  had  heard  her 
father  state  his  intention  of  recom- 
mending me  in  the  strongest  terms  for 
a  commission.  This  let  in.  a  ray  of 
hope  upon  our  despondency ;  and 
we  resolved  that,  so  soon  as  the 
epaulet  was  on  my  shoulder,  I 
should  hazard  a  confession  to  the 
colonel.  The  prospect  of  a  termina- 
tion to  our  cruel  state  of  suspense, 
and  the  possibility,  faint  though  it 
indeed  was,  of  a  result  favourable  to 
our  wishes,  brought  a  joyful  gleam 
over  Bertha's  lovely  features,  which 
have  lately  grown  pale  with  anxiety. 
On  my  part,  I  did  my  utmost  to 
inspire  her  with  hopes  I  myself  scarce 
dared  to  entertain,  when,  as  she  stood 
beside  me,  her  hand  clasped  in  mine, 
a  smile  of  affection  upon  her  counte- 
nance, the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and,  before  we  had  time  to  separate, 
Victor  de  Berg,  a  lieutenant  in  my 
regiment,  and  a  suitor  of  Bertha's, 
made  a  step  into  the  room.  For  an 
instant  he  stood  like  one  thunder- 
struck, and  then,  without  uttering  a 
word,  abruptly  turned  upon  his  heel 
and  went  out.  The  next  minute  the 
sound  of  his  step  in  the  court  warned 
us  that  he  had  left  the  house. 

"  Overwhelmed  with  terror  and  con- 
fusion to  an  extent  that  precluded 
reflection,  Bertha  fled  to  her  apart- 
ment, leaving  me  to  deliberate  on  the 
best  course  to  adopt.  My  mind 
was  presently  made  up.  The  only 
plan  was  to  seek  Monsieur  de  Berg, 
inform  him  of  our  mutual  attachment, 
and  appeal  to  his  honour  and  gene- 
rosity to  preserve  inviolate  the  secret 
he  had  surprised.  I  hurried  to  his 
quarters,  which  were  at  no  great 
distance.  He  had  already  arrived 
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there,  and  was  pacing  his  apartment 
in  manifest  agitation.  Since  our 
return  from  Africa,  he  had  been  a 
declared  admirer  of  Bertha's ;  by 
family  and  fortune  he  was  an  eligible 
suitor,  and  her  father  favoured  his 
pretensions,  contingent,  however, 
upon  his  daughter's  consent.  Dis- 
missing the  servant  who  ushered  me 
in,  he  addressed  me  before  I  had 
time  to  enter  upon  the  object  of  my 
visit. 

"4  It  is  unnecessary,'  he  said,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  passionate  emotion, 
as  Iwas  about  to  speak.  *  I  can  guess 
all  you  would  say.  A  single  instant 
informed  me  of  the  state  of  affairs ; 
the  half  hour  that  has  elapsed  since 
then,  has  sufficed  to  mark  out  my  line 
of  conduft.  Mr  Oakley,  I  know  that 
by  birth  and  breeding  you  are  above 
your  station.  You  have  forgotten 
your  present  position ;  I  will  follow 
your  example  so  far  as  to  waive  our 
difference  of  military  rank.  As  the 
friend  of  Colonel  de  Bellechasse,  I 
ought,  perhaps,  instantly  to  tell  him 
what  I  have  this  day  learned ;  as  his 
daughter's  suitor,  and  the  son-in-law 
of  his  choice,  I  select  another  course. 
Your  secret  is  safe  with  me.  To- 
night you  shall  receive  a  leave  of 
absence,  entitling  you  to  quit  your 
uniform ;  and  to-morrow  we  will 
meet  in;  the  wood  of  Vincenncs,  not 
as  officer  and  sergeant,  but  as  private 
gentlemen,  with  arms  in  our  hands. 
The  man  whom  Bertha  de  Belle- 
chasse distinguishes  by  her  prefer- 
ence, cannot  be  unworthy  the  pro- 
posal I  now  make  to  you.  Do  you 
accept  it  ? ' 

"I  was  astounded  by  the  words. 
Accustomed  to  the  iron  rigidity  of 
military  discipline,  and  to  the  broad 
gulf  placed  between  officer  and  soldier 
by  the  king's  commission,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  duel  between  M.  de  Berg 
and  myself,  although  it  would  have 
been  no  unnatural  occurrence  between 
rivals  of  equal  rank,  had  never  oc- 
curred to  me.  For  a  moment  I  could 
not  comprehend  the  singular  and  un- 
heard-of proposal ;  but  a  glance  at  my 
challenger's  countenance,  on  which  the 
passions  agitating  him  were  plainly 
legible,  solved  the  mystery  of  his 
motives.  He  was  a  prey  to  jealous 
fury;  and,  moreover,  the  chivalrous 
generosity  of  his  character,  combined, 


perhaps,  with  the  fear  of  irretrievably 
offending  Bertha,  prevented  his  pur- 
suing the  course  most  persons,  in  his 
place,  would  have  adopted,  and  re- 
vealing to  Colonel  de  Bellechasse  his 
daughter's  predilection  for  an  inferior. 
By  a  duel  he  hoped  to  rid  himself  of 
a  favoured  rival,  whom  he  might 
replace  in  Bertha's  heart.  It  was  not 
necessary  she  should  know  by  whose 
hand  I  had  fallen.  Such  were  the 
reasons  that  flashed  across  me,  ex- 
plaining his  strange  offer  of  a  personal 
encounter.  Doubtless,  I  defined  them 
more  clearly  than  he  himself  did.  I 
believe  he  spoke  and  acted  upon  the 
first  vague  impulse  of  a  passionate 
nature,  racked  by  jealousy,  and  thirst- 
ing for  revenge  upon  its  cause.  I  saw 
at  once,  however,  that  by  accepting  the 
duel  I  virtually  secured  his  silence ; 
and  overjoyed  to  preserve  my  secret, 
and  shield  Bertha  from  her  father's 
wrath  at  so  cheap  a  price  as  the  ex- 
posure of  my  life,  I  eagerly  accepted 
M.  de  Berg's  proposal,  thanking  him 
warmly  for  his  generosity  in  thus  re- 
pudiating the  stern  prejudices  of  mili- 
tary rank. 

"  After  fixing  hour  and  weapons,  I 
left  him,  and  then  only  did  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  second  occur  to  me. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  could  not  ask 
the  assistance  of  a  comrade ;  and  out 
of  my  regiment  I  had  not  a  single 
friend  in  Paris.  In  my  difficulty  I 
thought  of  you.  Our  brief  acquain- 
tance scarcely  warrants  my  request ; 
but  the  kindness  you  have  already 
shown  me  encourages  the  hope  that 
you  will  not  refuse  me  this  service. 
M.  de  Berg  is  a  man  of  strict  honour, 
and  you  may  depend  on  your  name 
and  share  in  the  affair  remaining 
undivulged.  Even  were  they  known, 
you,  as  a  foreigner  and  civilian,  would 
in  no  way  be  compromised  by  the 
relative  position  of  my  opponent  and 
myself,  which  renders  me  liable, 
should  the  affair  get  wind,  to  a  court- 
martial  and  severe  punishment." 

Although  opposed  to  duelling,  ex- 
cept under  circumstances  of  extraordi- 
nary aggravation,  I  had  been  more 
than  once  unavoidably  mixed  up  in 
affairs  of  the  kind ;  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  unpleasant  results  from  acces- 
sion to  Oakley's  request,  did  not  for 
an  instant  weigh  with  me.  I  was 
greatly  struck  by  the  romantic  and 
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chivalrous  conduct  of  M.  dc  Berg,  and 
felt  strong  sympathy  with  Oakley,  in 
the  painful  and  most  peculiar  position 
into  which  his  early  follies  and  unfor- 
tunate attachment  had  brought  him. 
Very  brief  deliberation  was  necessary 
to  decide  me  to  act  as  his  second. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  I 
begged  him  to  put  me  at  once  in  pos- 
session of  the  details  of  the  affair,  and 
to  tell  me  where  I  could  find  De  Berg's 
second.  I  was  not  sorry  to  learn  that 
it  was  unnecessary  for  me  to  see  him, 
and  that  all  preliminaries  were  in  fact 
arranged.  The  duel  not  being  one  of 
those  that  the  intervention  of  friends 
may  prevent,  and  Oakley  having  al- 
ready fixed  time  and  place  with  his 
antagonist,  my  functions  became  li- 
mited to  attending  him  on  the  ground. 
It  grew  late,  and  Oakley  left  me  for 
the  night.  In  order  to  preserve  my 
incognito  in  the  business,  for  I  had  no 
desire  to  figure  in  newspaper  para- 
graphs, or  to  be  arraigned  before  a 
criminal  tribunal,  even  with  certainty 
of  acquittal,  we  agreed  to  meet  at 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  at  a 
certain  coffee-house,  a  considerable 
distance  from  my  lodgings,  whence  a 
cabriolet  would  convey  us  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous. 

It  was  a  fresh  and  beautiful  spring 
morning,  when  Oakley  and  myself  de- 
scended from  our  hack  vehicle,  near 
the  little  village  of  St  Mande,  and 
struck  into  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 
There  had  been  rain  during  the  night, 
and  the  leaves  and  grass  were  heavy 
with  water  drops.  The  sky  was  bright 
blue,  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly; 
but  over  the  ground  and  between  the 
tree  trunks  floated  a  light  mist,  like 
the  smoke  of  a  skirmish,  growing  thin- 
ner as  it  ascended,  and  dissipated  be- 
fore it  reached  the  topmost  branches. 
At  some  distance  within  the  wood,  we 
turned  into  a  secluded  glade,  seated 
ourselves  uponafallen  tree,  and  waited. 
We  had  come  faster  than  we  ex- 
pected, and  were  fully  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  our  time  ;  but  in  less  than 
five  minutes  we  heard  the  sound  of 
steps  and  voices,  soon  succeeded  by 
the  appearance  of  three  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom,  by  his  military  gait  and  as- 
pect, more  than  by  the  moustaches  so 
commonly  worn  in  France,  I  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  officer  of  Chasseurs.  In 
one  of  his  companions  I  recognised. 


after  a  brief  puzzle  of  memory,  a  well- 
known  and  popular  litterateur ;  doubt- 
less M.  deBerg,  from  motives  of  delica- 
cy, had  not  chosen  to  ask  the  aid  of  a 
brother  officer  in  his  duel  with  a  mili- 
tary inferior.  The  black  coat  and  grave 
aspect  of  the  third  stranger  sufficiently 
indicated  the  doctor,  who,  on  reaching- 
the  ground  separated  himself  from  his 
companions  and  retired  a  little  to  one 
side.  The  others  bowed  to  Oakley  and 
myself.  M.  de  Berg's  second  stepped 
forward,  and  I  advanced  to  meet  him. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Oakley's  antagonist.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  six  or  seven  and 
twenty,  of  very  dark  complexion, 
flashing  black  eyes,  and  a  countenance 
expressive  of  daring  resolution  and  a 
fiery  temperament.  I  should  have 
taken  him  for  an  Italian,  and  I  after- 
wards learned  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Provence,  born  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  Italy.  I  never  saw  an  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  character  more  strongly 
indicated  by  physiognomy,  than  in  the 
case  of  this  young  officer ;  and  I  began 
to  understand  and  explain  to  myself 
the  feelings  that  had  impelled  him  to 
challenge  the  man  preferred  by  the 
mistress  of  his  choice,  even  although 
that  man's  position  was  such  as,  in  the 
eyes  of  society,  forbade  the  encounter. 

More  as  a  matter  of  duty  than  with 
expectation  of  success,  I  asked  De 
Berg's  second  if  there  were  no  chance 
of  this  meeting  terminating  peaceably. 
He  shook  his  head  with  a  decided 
gesture. 

"  Impossible,"  he  said.  "  I  am  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  quarrel:  I 
know  not  even  your  principal's  name. 
My  friend,  who  may  possibly  be 
equally  unknown  to  you,  has  asked 
iny  assistance,  pledging  himself  that 
the  duel  is  a  just  and  honourable  one, 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  but  whose 
motive  he  has  reasons  to  conceal  even 
from  me.  Satisfied  with  this  assur- 
ance, reposing  implicit  confidence  in 
his  word,  I  inquire  no  further.  More- 
over, once  upon  the  ground,  it  is  diffi- 
cult creditably  to  arrange  an  affair  of 
this  kind." 

I  bowed  without  replying.  The 
ground  was  measured,  the  pistols 
loaded,  the  men  placed.  The  toss-up 
of  a  five-franc  piece  gave  the  first  fire 
to  M.  de  Berg.  His  bullet  grazed 
Oakley's  cheek,  but  so  slightly  as 
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scarcely  to  draw  blood.  Oakley  fired 
in  return.  The  officer  staggered, 
turned  half  round,  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  the  bone  of  his  right  leg 
broken  below  the  knee.  His  second, 
the  doctor,  and  I,  ran  forward  to  his 
assistance.  As  we  did  so,  three  sol- 
diers, who  it  afterwards  appeared  had 
witnessed,  from  their  concealment 
amongst  the  trees,  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings,  emerged  from  the  shelter 
of  the  foliage,  and  walked  across  one 
end  of  the  open  space  where  the  duel 
had  taken  place,  casting  curious  and 
astonished  glances  in  our  direction. 
They  had  not  yet  disappeared,  when 
De  Berg,  whom  we  had  raised  into  a 
sitting  posture,  caught  sight  of  them. 
He  started,  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  vexation,  then  looked  at  Oak- 
ley, who  had  left  his  ground  and  stood 
near  to  the  wounded  man. 

"  Do  you  see  that  ?  "  said  De  Berg, 
hurriedly,  wincing  as  he  spoke,  under 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  who  by  this 
time  had  cut  oft  boot  and  trousers, 
and  was  manipulating  the  damaged 
limb. 

The  soldiers  were  now  again  lost  to 
view  in  the  thick  wood.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  two  of  them  wore  dragoon 
uniforms. 

Oakley  bowed  his  head  assentingly. 

"You  had  better  be  off,  and  in- 
stantly," said  the  lieutenant.  "  Go 
to  England  or  Germany.  You  have 
leave  for  a  week.  I  will  procure  you 
a  prolongation ;  but  be  off  at  once, 
and  get  away  from  Paris.  Those 
fellows  have  recognised  us,  and  will 
not  be  prevented  talking." 

He  spoke  in  broken  sentences,  and 
with  visible  effort,  for  the  surgeon  was 
all  the  while  poking  and  probing  at 
the  leg  in  a  most  uncomfortable  man- 
ner, and  De  Berg  was  pale  from  pain 
and  loss  of  blood.  Oakley  looked  on 
with  an  expression  of  regret,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  the  hasty 
flight  recommended  him. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  said  the  officer, 
with  a  painful  smile,  "  my  dancing  is 
spoilt,  eh?" 

"Bagatelle!"  replied  the  man  of 
lancets.  "  Clean  fracture,  neat  wound, 
well  as  ever  in  a  month.  Your  blood 's 
too  hot,  mon  lieutenant,  you'll  be  all 
the  better  for  losing  a  little  of  it." 

"  There,  there,"  saidDe  Berg  kindly 
to  Oakley,  "no  harm  done,  you  see— to 
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me  at  least.  I  should  be  sorry  that 
any  ensued  to  you.  Away  with  you 
at  once.  Take  him  away,  sir,"  he 
added  to  me,  u  he  risks  his  life  by 
this  delay." 

I  took  Oakley's  arm,  and  led  him 
unresistingly  away.  He  was  deep  in 
thought,  and  scarcely  replied  to  one 
or  two  observations  I  addressed  to  him 
whilst  walking  out  of  the  wood.  Our 
cabriolet  was  waiting ;  we  got  in,  and 
took  the  road  to  Paris.  "  I  hope  you 
intend/ollowing  M.  de  Berg's  advice," 
said  I,  u  and  leaving  the  country  for 
a  while,  until  you  are  certain  this 
affair  does  not  become  known.  He 
evidently  fears  its  getting  wind 
through  those  soldiers." 

"  And  he  is  right,"  said  Oakley. 
"  Two  of  them  are  of  my  squadron, 
and  of  those  two,  one  is  a  bad  charac- 
ter whom  I  have  frequently  had  to 
punish.  He  will  assuredly  not  lose 
this  opportunity  of  revenge." 

"  Then  you  must  be  off  at  once  to 
England.  My  passport  is  already 
countersigned,  and  you  can  have  it. 
There  is  not  much  similarity  in  our 
age  and  appearance,  but  that  will 
never  be  noticed." 

"  A  thousand  thanks.  But  I  think 
I  shall  remain  in  Paris." 

"And  be  brought  to  a  court-martial? 
To  what  punishment  are  you  liable?" 

"  Death,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law.  The  French  articles  of  war 
are  none  of  the  mildest.  But,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  daresay  I  should 
get  off  with  a  few  years'  imprison- 
ment, followed,  perhaps,  by  serving 
in  a  condemned  regiment." 

"  A  pleasant  alternative,  indeed," 
said  I. 

"I  am  no  way  anxious  to  incur 
it,"  replied  Oakley  ;  "  but,  in  fact  I 
am  as  safe  in  Paris  as  any  where,  at 
least  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  possibly  M. 
de  Berg  may  find  means  of  securing 
the  silence  of  the  witnesses.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  be  time  enough  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day  to  make  a  run  of  it.  I 
cannot  go  upon  the  instant.  There 
is  one  person  I  must  sec  or  communi- 
cate with  before  I  leave." 

I  guessed  whom  he  meant,  and  saw, 
from  his  manner,  he  was  resolved  to 
remain,  so  used  no  farther  argu- 
ments to  dissuade  him.  Before  enter- 
ing Paris,  we  dismissed  our  vehicle 
and  separated ;  he  betook  himself  to 
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a  small  retired  lodging,  where  he  had 


taken  up  his  quarters  since  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  I  went  home  to 
resume  my  preparations  for  departure. 
I  remained  in-doors  till  after  dinner, 
and  then  repaired  to  a  well-known 
coffee-house,  frequented  chiefly  by  mi  • 
litary  men.  As  I  had  feared,  the 
strange  duel  between  Victor  de  Berg 
and  a  sergeant  of  his  regiment  was 
already  the  talk  of  the  town.  It  had 
been  immediately  reported  by  the 
soldiers  who  had  seen  it ;  M.  de  Berg 
was  under  close  arrest,  and  the  police 
were  diligently  seeking  his  antagonist. 
I  left  the  cafe,  jumped  into  a  cabrio- 
let, and  made  all  speed  to  Oakley's 
lodging.  He  was  out.  I  went  again, 
as  late  as  eleven  o'clock,  but  still  he 
was  absent;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
content  myself  with  leaving  a  note, 
containing  a  word  of  caution  and  ad- 
vice, which  I  prudently  abstained 
from  signing.  I  then  went  home  and 
to  bed,  not  a  little  uneasy  about  him. 
The  next  morning  I  breakfasted  at  the 
coifee-house,  in  order  to'get  the  news; 
and  the  first  thing  I  heard  was  intelli- 
gence of  Oakley's  capture.  He  had 
been  taken  the  previous  evening,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  colonel's 
house,  around  which  he  doubtless 
hovered  in  hopes  to  obtain^  sight  or 
speeeh  of  Bertha. 

Few  courts-martial  ever  excited  a 
stronger  interest  in  the  French  military 
world  than  those  held  upon  Lieuten- 
ant Victor  de  Berg  and  the  marechal 
de  logis  Francis  Oakley.  The  case 
was  one  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  military  offences.  A  duel 
between  an  officer  and  a  sergeant  was 
a  thing  previously  unheard-of ;  and  the 
mystery  in  which  its  causes  were 
enveloped,  aggravated  the  universal 
curiosity  and  excitement.  The  offend- 
ers resolutely  refused  to  throw  light 
upon  the  subject ;  it  had  been  vainly 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  their  seconds; 
the  surgeon  who  attended  on  the 
ground  had  been  sought  for  equally  in 
vain  ;  after  placing  the  first  dressings 
he  had  disappeared,  and  another  had 
been  summoned  to  the  sufferer's  bed- 
side. The  wound  proved  of  little  im- 
portance, and,  with  the  assistance  of 
crutches,  De  Berg  was  soon  able  to 
get  out.  Upon  their  trials,  he  and 
Oakley  persisted  in  the  same  system 
Gf  defence.  When  off  duty,  they  said, 
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they  had  met  in  society,  and  had  had 
a  dispute  on  a  subject  unconnected 
with  the  service  ;  the  result  had  been 
an  agreement  to  settle  their  difference 
with  pistols.  Oakley  refused  to  state 
from  whom  the  challenge  proceeded  ; 
but  Lieutenant  de  Berg  proclaimed 
himself  the  aggressor,  and,  aware  that 
the  sentence  would  weigh  far  more 
heavily  on  Oakley  than  on  himself, 
generously  assumed  a  large  share  of 
blame.  As  to  the  cause  of  quarrel, 
names  of  the  seconds,  and  all  other 
particulars,  both  culprits  maintained 
a  determined  silence,  which  no  en- 
deavours of  friends  or  judges  could 
induce  them  to  break.  Colonel  de 
Bellechasse  and  various  other  officers 
visited  Oakley  in  his  prison,  and  did 
their  utmost  to  penetrate  the  mystery. 
Their  high  opinion  both  of  him  and 
De  Berg,  convinced  them  there  was 
something  very  extraordinary  and 
unusual  at  the  bottom  of  the  business, 
and  that  its  disclosure  would  tell 
favourably  for  the  prisoners.  But 
nothing  could  be  got  out  of  the  ob- 
stinate duellists,  who  called  no  wit- 
nesses, except  to  character.  Of  these 
a  host  attended,  for -both  Oakley  and 
De  Berg;  and  nothing  could  be  stronger 
than  the  laudatory  testimonials  given 
them  by  their  superiors  and  comrades. 
These,  doubtless,  had  weighed  with 
the  court,  for  its  sentence  was  con- 
sidered very  lenient.  Oakley  was 
condemned  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment, for  attempting  the  life  of  his 
officer  ;  De  Berg  was  reprimanded 
for  his  forgetfulness  of  discipline,  in 
provoking  or  consenting  to  a  personal 
encounter  with  a  subordinate,  was 
removed  from  his  regiment,  and  placed 
in  non- activity,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  equivalent  to  dis- 
missal from  the  service,  less  the  dis- 
grace. 

I  remained  in  Paris  till  the  sentence 
of  the  court  was  known.  Although 
by  no  means  desirous  to  be  brought 
forward  in  the  business,  I  was  willing 
to  waive  my  repugnance  if,  by  so 
doing  I  could  benefit  Oakley.  With 
some  difficulty  I  obtained  access  to 
him,  begged  him  to  prescribe  a  course 
for  my  adoption,  and  frankly  to  tell 
me  if  my  evidence  could  be  of  service. 
He  assured  me  it  could  not ;  there 
was  no  question  of  the  fairness  of  the 
duel,  and  the  sole  crime  was  in  the 
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breach  of  military  discipline.  This 
crime  my  testimony  could  in  no  way 
palliate.  He  requested  me  to  see  M. 
de  Berg,  and  to  tell  him  that,  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  the  cause  of  the  duel 
becoming  known,  he  should  refuse  to 
answer  questions,  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge,  and  state,  as  sole  extenuation, 
that  the  quarrel  occurred  off  duty, 
and  had  no  connexion  with  military 
matters.  This  commission  I  duly 
executed.  Another  which  he  in- 
trusted to  me  I  found  greater  difficulty 
in  performing.  It  was  to  procure  in- 
formation concerning  Bertha  de  Belle- 
chasse.  After  some  unsuccessful 
attempts,  I  at  last  ascertained  that 
she  had  been  for  some  days  confined 
to  her  bed  by  indisposition.  This  was 
sad  news  for  Oakley,  and  I  was  loath 
to  convey  them  to  him,  but  I  had 
promised  him  the  exact  truth.  For- 
tunately I  was  able  to  tell  him  at  the 
same  time  that  the  young  lady's  illness 
was  not  of  a  dangerous  character, 
although  the  species  of  nervous  lan- 
guor which  had  suddenly  and  unac- 
countably seized  her,  caused  great 
alarm  to  her  parents,  and  especially 
to  the  colonel,  who  idolised  his  only 
child.  Oakley  was  sadly  depressed 
on  learning  the  effect  upon  Bertha  of 
his  imprisonment  and  dangerous  posi- 
tion, and  made  me  promise  to  keep 
him  informed  of  the  variations  in  her 
state  of  health.  This  I  did  ;  but  the 
bulletins  were  not  of  a  very  satisfac- 
tory nature,  and  in  Oakley's  pale  and 
haggard  countenance  upon  the  day 
of  trial,  attributed  by  the  spectators  to 
uneasiness  about  his  own  fate,  I  read 
the  painful  and  wearing  anxiety  the 
illness  of  his  mistress  occasioned  him. 
The  sentence  was  no  sooner  pub- 
lished, than  every  effort  was  made  to 
procure  Oakley's  pardon,  or,  failing 
that,  a  commutation  of  his  punish- 
ment. Colonel  de  Bellechasse  used  all 
the  interest  he  could  command ;  Mon- 
sieur de  Berg  set  his  friends  to  work ; 
and  I,  on  my  part,  did  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  obtain  mercy  for  the 
unfortunate  young  man.  All  our  en- 
deavours were  fruitless.  The  minister 
of  war  refused  to  listen  to  the  appli- 
cations by  which  he  was  besieged.  In 
a  military  view,  the  crime  was  fla- 
grant, subversive  of  discipline,  and 
especially  dangerous  as  a  precedent  in 
an  army  where  promotion  from  the 
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ranks  continually  placed  between 
men,  originally  from  the  same  class  of 
society  and  long  comrades  and  equals, 
the  purely  conventional  barrier  of  the 
epaulet.  The  court-martial,  taking 
into  consideration  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  offence,  had  avoided  the 
infliction  of  an  ignominious  punish- 
ment. Oakley  was  not  sentenced  to 
the  bouht,  or  to  bo  herded  with 
common  malefactors  ;  his  doom  was 
to  simple  imprisonment.  And  that 
doom  the  authorities  refused  to  miti- 
gate. 

Some  days  had  elapsed  since 
Oakley's  condemnation.  Returning 
weary  and  dispirited  from  -a  final 
attempt  to  interest  an  influential  per- 
sonage in  his  behalf,  I  was  startled 
by  a  smart  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
looking  round,  beheld  the  shrewd, 
good-humoured  countenance  of  Mi- 
Anthony  Scrivington,  a  worthy  man 
and  excellent  lawyer,  who  had  long 
had  entire  charge  of  my  temporal 
affairs.  Upon  this  occasion,  however, 
I  felt  small  gratification  at  sight  of 
him,  for  I  had  a  lawsuit  pending,  on 
account  of  which  I  well  knew  I  ought 
to  have  been  in  England  a  month 
previously,  and  should  have  been,  but 
for  this  affair  of  Oakley's,  which  had 
interested  and  occupied  me  to  the 
exclusion  of  my  personal  concerns. 
My  solicitor's  unexpected  appearance 
made  me  apprehend  serious  detriment 
from  my  neglect.  He  read  my  alarm 
upon  my  countenance. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "conscience  pricks 
you,  I  see.  You  know  I  have  been 
expecting  you  these  six  weeks.  Jxo 
harm  done,  however ;  we  shall  win 
the  day,  not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"  Then  you  are  not  come  about,  my 
business  ?  " 

"Not  the  least,  although  I  shall 
take  you  back  with  me,  now  I  have 
found  you.  A  very  different  affair 
brings  me  over.  By  the  bye,  you 
may  perhaps  help  me.  You  know  all 
Paris.  I  am  come  to  look  for  an 
Englishman. " 

"  You  need  not  look  long,"  said  I, 
glancing  at  a  party  of  unniistakeable 
Britons,  who  stood  talking  broad 
Cockney  on  the  Boulevard. 

"  Aye,  but  not  any  Englishman.  I 
want  one  in  particular,  the  heir  to  a 
pretty  estate  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
a-year.  He  was  last  heard  of  in 
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Paris,  three  years  ago,  and  since  then 
all  trace  of  him  is  lost.  Tis  an  odd- 
affair  enough.  No  one  could  have 
expected  his  coming  to  the  estate. 
A  couple  of  years  since,  there  were 
two  young  healthy  men  in  his  way. 
Both  have  died  oiF, — and  he  is  the 
owner  of  Oakley  Manor." 

"  Of  what?"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  that  made  Scrivington  stag- 
ger back,  and  for  a  moment  drew  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  street  upon  us. 
"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Oakley  Manor,"  stammered  the 
alarmed  attorney,  settling  his  wTell- 
brushed  hat,  which  had  almost  fallen 
from  his-  head  with  the  start  he  had 
given.  "  Old  Valentine  Oakley  died 
the  other  day,  and  his  nephew  Francis 
comes  into  the  estate.  But  what  on 
earth  is  the  matter  with  you?  " 

For  sole  reply  I  grasped  his  arm, 
and  dragged  him  into  my  house,  close 
to  which  we  had  arrived.  There,  five 
minutes  cleared  up  every  thing,  and 
convinced  Scrivington  and  myself  that 
the  man  he  sought  now  languished,  a 
condemned  criminal,  in  a  French  mili- 
tary prison. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
what  all  will  conjecture ;  superfluous 
to  detail  the  active  steps  that  were 
at  once  taken  in  Oakley's  behalf, 
with  very  different  success,  now  that 
the  unknown  sergeant  had  suddenly 
assumed  the  character  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  honourable  name  and 
ample  fortune.  Persons  of  great  in- 
fluence and  diplomatic  weight,  who 
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before  had  refused  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  an  obscure  adventurer  in  a 
foreign  service,  suffered  themselves  to 
be  prevailed  upon,  and  interceded 
efficaciously  for  the  master  of  Oakley 
Manor.  It  was  even  said  that  a  let- 
ter was  written  on  the  subject  by  an 
English  general  of  high  distinction  to 
an  old  opponent  in  arms.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  all  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome,  and  Oakley  received  his 
free  pardon  and  discharge  from  the 
French  service.  And  that  equal 
measure  of  clemency  might  be  shown, 
De  Berg,  upon  the  same  day,  was 
allowed  to  resume  his  place  in  his  re- 
giment. 

I  would  tell  how  the  news  of  her 
lover's  pardon  proved  more  potent 
than  all  the  efforts  of  the  faculty  to 
bring  back  joy  to  Bertha's  heart  and 
the  roses  to  her  cheek ;  how  Colonel 
Count  de  Bellechasse,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  attachment  between  his 
daughter  and  Oakley,  and  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  duel,  at  first  stormed  and 
was  furious,  but  gradually  allowed 
himself  to  be  mollified,  and  finally 
gave  his  consent  to  their  union  ;  how 
De  Berg  exchanged  into  a  regiment 
serving  in  Africa,  and  has  since  gained 
laurels  and  high  rank  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  intangible  Abd-el-Kader.  But  I 
have  no  time  to  expatiate  upon  any  of 
these  interesting  matters,  for  I  leave 
town  to-morrow  morning  for  Oakley 
Manor,  to  pay  my  annual  visit  to 
MY  ENGLISH  ACQUAINTANCE. 
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IT  is  full  time  that  the  nation  should 
Tbe  roused  to  an  acute  sense  of  the 
perilous  position  in  which  it  has  been 
placed,  by  a  hitherto  unparalleled  union 
of  quackery,  conceit,  and  imbecility. 
The  system  of  legislation  which  we 
have  been  pursuing  for  many  years, 
under  the  guidance  of  rival  statesmen, 
each  attempting  to  outdo  the  other  in 
subserviency  to  popular  prejudice,  is  a 
manifest  and  admitted  .departure,  on 
almost  every  point,  from  the  principles 
of  that  older  system  through  which  we 
attained  the  culminating  point  of  our 
greatness.  We  do  not  complain  of  such 
changes  as  are  inevitable  from  altered 
circumstances,  and  in  some  degree  from 
the  altered  spirit  of  the  times — but  we 
protest  against  social  changes,  forced 
on,  as  if  in  mere  wantonness,  against 
warning  and  against  experience,  either 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  dexterity 
of  the  operator,  or  for  the  poorer  and 
meaner  object  of  attaining  the  tem- 
porary possession  of  power.  We  look 
in  vain,  both  in  the  past  and  present 
Cabinet,  for  that  firm  purpose,  pre- 
science, and  honesty  which  were  con- 
sidered, in  old  times,  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  British  states- 
man. We  can  see,  in  the  drama  of 
late  events,  nothing  but  the  miserable 
spectacle  of  party  degenerating  into 
coterie,  and  coterie  prostituting  itself 
to  agitation  and  corrupt  influence,  for 
the  sake  of  the  retention  of  office.  It 
may  be  that  such  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  triumph  of  the  so-called 
liberal  principles  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
example  of  America  would  go  far  to 
prove  that  such  principles  cannot  co- 
exist along  with  a  high  state  of  poli- 
tical morality  and  honour ;  but  that, 
at  all  events,  is  no  excuse  for  the 
conduct  of  the  men  who,  reared  under 
better  training,  have  led  us  insensibly 
to  the  path  down  which  we  are  now 
proceeding  with  such  recklessness  and 
with  such  precipitation. 

The  commercial  crisis  of  the  last 
year  may  well  furnish  the  electors  of 
these  kingdoms  with  some  topics  for 
their  anxious  and  solemn  considera- 
tion. That  momentous  and  uncalled- 
for  change  in  the  currency,  effected  by 
the  Acts  of  1844,  is  already  brought 


under  the  active  notice  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  though  the  process  may  be 
tedious — for  the  whole  subject-matter, 
it  seems,  is  to  pass  through  the  weary 
alembic  of  a  committee — we  are  not 
without  hopes  that  the  common  sense 
of  the  nation  will  be  vindicated  in  this 
important  particular.  Recent  events, 
too,  have  somewhat  shaken  the  faith 
of  many  in  the  efficacy  of  that  cele- 
brated panacea  called  Free-trade, 
without  the  promise  of  a  foreign  reci- 
procity. A  few  more  quarterly  ac- 
counts, with  their  inevitable  deficits^ 
and  an  augmentation  of  the  income- 
tax,  will  serve  still  further  to  demon- 
strate the  true  nature  of  the  blessings 
which  we  are  destined  to  enjoy  under 
the  system  hatched  by  Cobden,  and 
adopted  by  Russell  and  by  Peel.  Even 
now  the  credit  of  the  great  free- trade 
apostle,  formerly  so  extensive,  is  some- 
what impaired  by  the  novel  views  he 
has  promulgated  for  contracting  the 
expenditure  of  the  State.  The  true 
means,  as  we  are  now  told,  for  insur- 
ing the  success  of  the  experiment  of 
Free-trade,  are  the  disbandment  of 
our  standing  army,  and  the  abolition 
of  our  war  navy  ;  and  pitiful  stuff  to 
this  effect  has  actually  been  enunciated 
by  the  man  to  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel 
avowed  himself  indebted  for  the  most 
important  lesson  in  political  economy 
which  he  had  learned  throughout  the 
course  of  a  long — would  we  could  add 
a  consistent  —  career  of  statesman- 
ship !  Well,  indeed,  might  some  of 
the  old  friends  and  supporters  of  Mr 
Cobden  recoil  in  astonishment  from 
this  display  of  weak  and  miserable 
fatuity !  Well  might  they  stand  aghast, 
and  even  doubt  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  at  hearing  such  doleful  folly 
from  the  lips  of  their  quondam  oracle  1 
If  this  is  all  the  wisdom  which 
the  Manchester  manufacturer  has 
gathered  in  the  course  of  his  recent 
travels — if  these  are  the  deductions  he 
has  made,  the  fruits  he  has  collected 
from  Barcelona  banquets  and  Leghorn 
demonstrations,  we  give  him  joy  of  his 
augmented  knowledge  of  the  world, 
his  increased  political  sagacity,  and 
his  extended  experience  of  the  motives 
and  actions  of  mankind ! 
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Mr  Cobden,  we  shrewdly  sus- 
pect, has  served  his  turn,  and  must 
now  submit  quietly  and  gradually 
to  lapse  into  the  obscurity  out  of 
which  he  was  borne  by  the  force  of 
circumstances.  He  can  afford  to  do 
it ;  and  the  nation,  we  believe,  will 
not  think  the  less  of  him  for  retiring 
under  the  cover  of  his  former  victory. 
On  his  part  the  contest  was  strenu- 
ously, and  we  believe  honestly,  con- 
ducted. The  principles  he  advocated 
became  triumphant,  not  through  the 
will  of  the  nation,  or  the  conviction  of 
the  majority  of  its  representatives,  but 
through  a  singular  combination  of 
craft,  weakness,  and  ambition.  Upw 
those  principles,  when  reduced  to 
practice,  and  in  full  operation,  may 
work,  is  the  problem  which  all  of  us  are 
trying  in  our  different  spheres  to  solve. 
Hitherto  the  results  of  the  experiment 
have  been  a  palpable  national  loss,  with 
extensive  individual  suffering,  and  a 
diminution  of  employment  to  the  la- 
bouring classes ;  and  though  other 
causes  may  for  the  present  be  adduced 
as  tending  to  these  calamitous  circum- 
stances, time,  the  great  expositor  of 
human  affairs,  must  soon  decide  in 
favour  of  the  one  party  or  of  the 
other. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  of  late 
to  speak  out  so  strongly  and  so  fully 
on  the  subject  of  the  internal  com- 
mercial state  of  Great  Britain,  that 
we  need  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
resume  the  argument,  although  that 
is  far  from  exhausted.  Indeed,  our 
intention  in  the  present  article  is  to 
entreat  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  of  Parliament,  to 
a  case  which  will  brook  no  delay, — 
which  is  of  imminent  and  paramount 
interest  to  us  all ;  and  which,  if  not 
now  considered  as  justice  and  huma- 
nity demand, — if  not  speedily  adjusted, 
without  the  interposition  of  those  for- 
malities and  delays  which  are  the  last 
refuge  of  a  tottering  ministry,— must 
not  only  entail  the  ruin  of  our  oldest, 
our  fairest,  and  our  most  productive 
colonies,  but  sacrifice  British  capital 
already  invested,  on  the  faith  of 
public  honesty,  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  finally  leave  a  blot  upon 
our  national  honour.  It  is  after  the 
most  careful  review  of  the  whole 
circumstances  and  evidences  of  the 
case,  —  after  the  perusal  of  almost 
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every  document  of  authority  which 
could  throw  light  upon  the  subject, — 
after  personal  communication  with 
parties  whose  means  of  knowledge 
are  unequalled,  and  whose  high  cha- 
racter places  them  beyond  the  sus- 
picion of  any  thing  like  self-interest 
or  dissimulation,  —  that  we  delibe- 
rately state  our  opinion,  that  not  only 
are  our  West  Indian  and  sugar  grow- 
ing American  colonies  at  this  moment 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  abandoned; 
but,  through  the  course  of  reckless 
legislation  pursued  by  her  Majesty's 
present  Ministers,  THE  SLAVE  TRADE, 
in  all  its  horrors,  has  received  direct 
and  prodigious  encouragement. 

We  do  hope  and  trust,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  political  slang 
and  misrepresentation  with  which,  of 
late  years,  hired  and  uneducated  ad- 
venturers have  inundated  the  country, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to 
the  thoughtful  and  well-disposed  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen  the  extreme 
importance  of  maintaining  the  relations 
which  have  hitherto  subsisted  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  These 
relations  have  been  notoriously  the 
envy  of  every  maritime  state  of 
Europe ;  they  have  proved  invalu- 
able to  us  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger ;  and  in  peace  they  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  wealth,  our 
commerce,  and  our  aggrandisement. 
In  the  words  of  a  colonial  writer,  whose 
pamphlet  is  now  lying  before  us, — 

"  Great  Britain  had  for  ages  acted  on 
the  grand  principle  of  creating  a  world 
for  herself  out  of  the  countries  of  each 
hemisphere,  to  which  her  ships  might 
carry  the  treasures  of  her  factories  and 
mines,  and  from  which,  in  return,  they 
might  bring  the  products  of  each  clime, 
not  as  from  a  foreign  state,  but  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  empire.  Her  colonies 
fostered  her  marine  establishment,  which 
again  united  the  most  distant  of  her  ter- 
ritories with  the  parent  country  in  one 
mighty  whole ;  (free  trade  substitutes  fo- 
reign nations  for  colonies,  with  what  result 
the  world  will  see;)  affording  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  could  be  derived  from  trad- 
ing with  other  nations  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  without  any  of  the  draw- 
backs necessarily  attending  commercial 
intercourse,  liable  to  interruption  from 
war,  or  the  capricious  policy  of  people 
having  different  manners  and  customs 
from  our  own.  She  regulated  this  trade 
as  she  thought  proper,  her  colonies  going 
hand-in-hand  with  her,  and,  excepting  in 
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one  unhappy  instance,  that  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, where  she  unjustly  attempted  to 
take  their  money  to  pay  her  expenses, 
concord  and  prosperity  marked  the  career 
of  the  nation  and  its  dependencies.  In 
an  evil  hour  her  manufacturers,  elated 
with  their  good  fortune,  began  to  dream 
of  making  cloth  for  the  whole  globe. 
Political  economists,  instigated  by  them, 
advanced  the  specious  and  deceitful  doc- 
trines of  free  trade.  The  very  phrase  has 
a  catching  sound  to  men  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  study  the  interests  of  one  coun- 
try as  opposed  to  those  of  another,  and 
the  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  tenets  so 
strenuously  recommended  gaining  ground, 
until  it  became  too  strong  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  the  humiliating 
spectacle  was  presented  to  the  nation  of  a 
minister,  who  during  a  long  public  career, 
had  been  the  most  zealous  opponent  of  the 
new  doctrines,  proposing  to  carry  them 
into  effect."  * 

We  now  arrived  at  the  point, — or 
rather  we  had  reached  it  in  1846, — 
when  free  trade  interests,  and  those  of 
colonial  establishments,  came  into 
direct  and  unquestionable  collision. 
The  Whig  party,  taking  their  stand 
upon  the  maxim  of  "buying  in  the 
cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest 
market,"  thought  fit  to  extend  to  the 
article  of  sugar  the  same  immunity 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  previously 
bestowed  upon  corn.  The  Sugar  Act, 
which  received  the  royal  assent 
upon  the  18th  August  1846,  was,  at 
all  events,  a  bold  and  a  decided  mea- 
sure. It  utterly  repudiated  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  former  Sugar  Acts, 
the  last  of  which,  contained  in  the 
Statute  Book,  (24th  April  1845,) 
broadly  recognised  the  distinction  be- 
tween sugars  which  were  the  produce 
of  free  and  of  slave  labour.  This 
distinction  is  now  utterly  and  entirely 
done  away  with.  There  is,  indeed, 
attached  to  the  act,  a  schedule  which, 
until  the  year  1851,  provides  for  a 
reduced  sliding  scale  of  differential 
duties  in  favour  of  the  British  colonist. 
Thus,  in  the  article  of  sugar,  musco- 
vado or  clayed,  there  is  a  difference 
of  duty,  for  the  present  year,  in  favour 
of  the  colonies,  of  six  shillings  per 
cwt.,  which  is  to  decrease  at  the  rate 
of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  an- 
num, until  the  equalisation  is  effected. 
This  difference,  however,  is,  as  we 


shall  undertake  to  show,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  merely  nominal;  and, 
even  were  it  otherwise,  utterly  insuf- 
ficient and  unjust.  But,  at  present, 
let  us  attend  to  the  principle  of  the 
later  act,  which,  as  we  apprehend,  em- 
bodies two  positions. 

1st,  That  the  sugar-growing  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  stand  in  need  of  no 
protection  whatever ;  and,  2dly,  That 
it  is  wrong  to  put  any  prohibitory 
duty  in  the  way  of  the  free  use  and 
consumption  of  slave-grown  sugar  in 
this  country. 

,  The  first  position  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  statistics,  which  we  shall 
argue  exclusively  upon  that  ground. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  topics  con- 
nected with  it,  bearing  less  or  more 
upon  questions  of  public  faith  and 
general  expediency,  which  we  cannot 
entirely  throw  aside ;  but  we  shall 
attempt,  if  possible,  to  avoid  all  decla- 
mation, and  to  give  a  plain  and  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  facts,  as  they 
have  reached  us  through  various 
channels.  The  second  position  in- 
volves questions  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  We  have,  hitherto,  believed 
that  if  any  Briton  were  deliberately 
asked  the  question,  what  principle  or 
what  act  of  universal  philanthropy 
and  benevolence  he  was  most  proud 
of  as  displaying  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  his  country,  he  would,  without 
hesitation,  refer  to  the  struggles  and 
sacrifices  which  have  been  made  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world,  and  more  especially  to  the 
stringent  and  costly  measures  adopted 
by  Great  Britain  for  putting  down 
the  infamous  and  most  inhuman  traffic 
in  human  flesh  and  blood.  We  say 
that,  hitherto,  such  has  been  our  belief, 
and  most  devoutly  do  we  wish  that 
we  had  no  cause  whatever  to  alter  it. 
But  we  cannot  look  at  the  complexion 
of  the  late  measures,  and  at  their 
notorious  results,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  race  for  power, 
and  the  thirst  after  mammon,  which 
are  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
undisguised  in  the  political  movements 
and  revolutionary  legislation  of  this 
country,  are  weaning  us  from  our  finer 
and  our  humaner  instincts,  destroying 
our  once  generous  sympathies,  and 
rendering  us  wilfully  blind  to  our 
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duties  to  God  and  man,  whenever  a 
temporary  interest  appears  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale.  Of  these  two 
positions  let  us  now  address  ourselves 
to  the  first,  not  because  it  is  in  any 
degree  the  more  important,  but  be- 
cause, very  unfairly,  it  has  been  made 
the  excuse  and  the  palliation  for  the 
other.  The  two  positions,  indeed, 
are  so  interwoven,  as  to  be  in  some 
respects  entirely  inseparable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  do 
more  than  remind  our  readers  of  the 
great  and  generous  effort  made  by 
this  country  for  the  abolition  of  sla, 
very  in  our  colonies.  For  that  pur- 
pose the  nation  agreed,  without  a 
murmur,  to  pay  the  large  sum  of 
twenty  millions  sterling — a  sacrifice 
to  principle  and  philanthropy  which 
every  one  must  allow  to  be  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  not  allow  our 
praise  or  admiration  of  this  act  to 
turry  us  into  extravagance  or  exag- 
geration. The  sum  of  twenty  millions 
so  granted  was-  not  a  boon,  but 
merely  compensation  to  a  class  of 
British  subjects  for  the  compulsory 
surrender  of  a  property  which  the  law 
entitled  them  to  hold.  The  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  be  it 
specially  remembered,  was  not  the 
work  of  the  planters,  but  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation  and  crown.  The  lands  of 
Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian  colo- 
nies were  originally  patented  on  the 
special  condition  that  they  should  be 
cultivated  by  slaves,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  national  wealth ;  and  the 
policy  so  originated  was  continued 
under  the  sanction  of  laws  equally 
sacred  with  those  which  relate  to  any 
other  species  of  property  whatever. 
ISTay,  more,  it  was  from  Jamaica,  and 
not  from  the  mother  country,  that  the 
first  proposals  for  a  partial  suppression 
or  cessation  of  the  slave-trade  pro- 
ceeded. The  importations  from  Africa 
had  become  so  great,  that  the  people 
of  that  colony  requested  that  for  some 
time  the  trade  might  be  stopped  ;  and 
their  petitions  were  rejected,  on  the 
ground  that  any  such  measure  would 
be  injurious  to  the  mercantile  interests 
of  England.  But  at  last,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  writer  whom  we  have 
already  quoted — 

*'  The  country  became  aware  of  the 
^cruelty  and  injustice  of  that  infamous 
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traffic,  and  abolished  it.  Years  after- 
wards, she  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  and 
began  to  abuse  the  planters  for  possessing 
slaves  ;  declared  they  had  no  right  to 
hold  them  in  bondage  (although  she  sold 
those  slaves  to  them  ;)  had  them  valued 
by  commissioners  whom  she  appointed  ; 
paid  eight  shillings  in  the  pound  of  this 
valuation,  and  set  them  free,  without  any 
consideration  whatever  for  the  landed 
property,  buildings,  and  machinery, 
amounting  to  much  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate price  of  the  slaves,  which  were  to  be 
rendered  useless  and  valueless  from  want 
of  labourers.  The  appraisement  by  those 
commissioners,  as  directed  by  the  Act, 
was  based  on  the  average  sales  in  each 
colony  for  eight  years  preceding  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill,  which  was  in  1833.  The 
value  of  the  slave  property  was  thus  dis- 
tinctly ascertained.  The  land,  buildings, 
and  machinery  were  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration, because  neither  the  Parliament 
nor  the  people  admitted  that  they  were 
to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  an 
opinion  prevailed  that,  with  a  free  popu- 
lation, the  planters  would  be  more  pros- 
perous than  they  had  ever  been." 

Of  the  inadequacy  of  this  compen- 
sation, however  large  it  may  appear 
upon  paper,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
Enormous  sums  had  been  expended 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  estates,  in 
the  building  of  works,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  machinery,  all  of  which 
were  jeopardied,  and,  as  the  sequel 
has  proved,  most  frightfully  deterio- 
rated in  consequence  of  the  measure. 
But  the  public  demand  that  slavery 
should  cease  for  ever  throughout  the 
British  dominions  was  peremptory ; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  this  laudable  de- 
sire, the  government  of  the  day  did 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  course  which 
will  ever  be  a  dangerous  precedent ;  to 

"  Wrest  once  the  law  to  their  authority : 
And  for  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong." 

"  This  frightful  experiment,"  as  it 
was  termed  by  Lord  Stanley,  then 
colonial  secretary,  was  therefore  deci- 
dedly of  the  nature  of  a  compulsory 
bargain,  forced  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  no  doubt  from  most  praise- 
worthy motives,  upon  the  holders  of 
lands  and  slaves  in  the  colonies.  The 
terms  of  that  bargain  ought  to  have 
been  adhered  to  by  Parliament  with 
the  strictest  good  faith  and  scrupu- 
losity. They  had,  on  the  part  of  the 
nation,  expended  a  sum  of  twenty 
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millions  upon  an  experiment,  the 
success  or  failure  of  which  involved 
an  amount  of  property  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  estimate,  but  cer- 
tainly not  short  of  two  hundred 
millions  sterling.  The  greater  portion 
of  this,  be  it  remarked,  was  British 
capital,  expended  under  the  sanction 
and  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government;  and  no  one  can 
doubt  the  fact  that  so  large  an  inte- 
rest as  that  was  never  before  put  in 
peril  for  the  sake  of  any  experiment 
whatever.  Still  it  was  made ;  and 
we  maintain  that  the  voluntary  pay- 
ment of  the  twenty  millions  gave  the 
Government  or  people  of  this  country 
no  shadow  of  a  right  to  depart  from 
one  iota  of  the  bargain  which  they 
had  forced  the  colonists  to  accept. 
The  Act  of  1833,  which  emancipated 
the  slaves,  also  provided  that,  for  six 
years  more,  they  should  remain  in  a 
state  of  apprenticeship,  obviously  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  violent 
outbreak,  or  an  entire  cessation  of 
that  labour  which  hitherto  had  been 
compulsory.  The  intermediate  period, 
considering  the  risk  which  was  incur- 
red, was  by  no  means  a  long  one.  It 
was  not  a  boon  to  the  planters,  but  a 
distinct  condition,  from  which  no 
consideration  whatever  should  have 
induced  the  Government  to  swerve. 

We  need  not  detain  our  readers 
with  any  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  emancipation  was  carried  put. 
It  was  submitted  to  by  the  colonists, 
not  without  apprehension,  but  in  the 
best  possible  spirit.  Every  thing  was 
done  to  facilitate  the  plans  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  on  the  1st  of  August  1834, 
there  was  no  longer  a  slave  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  British  dominions.  In 
closing  that  eventful  session  of  the 
Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  the  Go- 
vernor, Lord  Mulgrave,  used  the 
following  terms: — "In  conclusion,  I 
must  express  my  firm  belief  that,  in 
your  future  difficulties,  your  ready  re- 
cognition of  the  natural  rights  of  your 
fellow  men  will  meet  its  best  reward 
in  the  revived  diffusion  of  national 
sympathy,  and  the  cheerfully  conti- 
nued extension  of  British  protection." 
These  are  honeyed  words — let  us  now 
see  how  the  promise  has  been  kept. 

Immediately  after  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  was  passed,  the  produce  of 
the  West  Indian  estates  began  rapidly 


to  decline,  and  their  value  to  be  cor- 
respondingly depreciated.  This  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
abridgment  of  the  working  hours, 
and  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  great 
number  of  labourers  altogether  from 
plantation  employment.  In  fact,  the 
want  of  adequate  labour  began  to  be 
felt  most  painfully  throughout  the 
colonies.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
planters  went  on,  making  every  exer- 
tion they  could,  under  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

The  increased  expense,  occasioned 
by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
colonies,  soon  absorbed  more  than  the 
compensation-money  which  they  had 
received,  and  in  addition,  they  were 
urged  by  Government  to  provide 
"  more  fully  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
criminal  law,  for  establishing  circuit 
courts,  amending  the  workhouse  laws, 
improving  the  state  of  gaols  for  better 
prison  discipline,  establishing  weekly 
courts  of  petit  sessions,  providing 
places  of  confinement  for  prisoners, 
raising  an  efficient  police,  &c. ;"  things, 
no  doubt,  very  desirable  in  themselves, 
but  not  to  be  accomplished  save  at  a 
grievous  cost,  which,  of  course,  was 
thrown  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  planters.  The  following  extract 
from  the  answer  of  the  Jamaica  As- 
sembly, in  reply  to  the  Governor's 
address  at  the  opening  of  that  cham- 
ber on  4th  August  1835,  will  show 
the  state  of  the  colonies  at  the  close 
of  the  year  immediately  subsequent  to 
emancipation:  "Seeing  large  por- 
tions of  our  neglected  cane-fields  be- 
coming overrun  with  weeds,  and  a 
still  larger  portion  of  our  pasture 
lands  returning  to  a  state  of  nature  ; 
seeing,  in  fact,  desolation  already 
overspreading  the  face  of  the  land,  it 
is  impossible  for  us,  without  abandon- 
ing the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  to 
entertain  favourable  anticipations,  or 
to  divest  ourselves  of  the  painful  convic- 
tion, that  progressive  and  rapid  dete- 
rioration of  property  will  continue  to 
keep  pace  with  the  apprenticeship, 
and  that  its  termination  must  (unless 
strong  preventive  measures  be  ap- 
plied) complete  the  ruin  of  the  colony." 

We  now  come  to  a  matter  extremely 
painful  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
volves a  gross,  flagrant,  and  dis- 
honourable breach  of  our  plighted 
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faith.  The  colonies  which  had  already 
suffered  so  much,  even  under  the 
apprentice  system,  again  became  the 
object  of  fierce  attack  by  the  Liberal 
party  in  England.  Every  one  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  up  a  shout  upon 
any  vague  pretext  of  humanity,  and 
how  frequently  the  credulity  of  the 
people  of  England  has  been  imposed 
on  by  specious  and  designing  hypo- 
crites. With  this  set  of  men,  Africa 
has  been  for  many  years  a  pet  subject 
of  complaint.  They  have  made  the 
wrongs  of  the  negro  a  short  and  pro- 
fitable cut  to  fame  and  fortune,  and 
their  spurious  philanthropy  has  never 
failed  to  engage  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  weak  but  well-meaning 
individuals,  who  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  real  objects  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  agitation.  Utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  the  bar- 
gain so  recently  and  solemnly  made, 
throwing  aside  and  trampling  upon 
national  honour  with  unparalleled 
effrontery,  these  men  began  to  de- 
nounce apprenticeship  in  the  colonies 
as  something  worse  than  slavery,  and 
to  demand  its  instant  abolition.  The 
subject  of  declamation  was  a  popular 
one,  and  unfortunately  it  gathered 
strength.  No  one  thought  of  the 
condition  of  the  colonists,  who  had 
been  already  subjected  to  so  much 
hardship,  and  to  whom  the  continu- 
ance of  apprenticeship  for  a  certain 
period  had  been  solemnly  and  ad- 
visedly guaranteed.  The  spirit  of 
our  constitution  does  not  recognise 
the  presence  of  any  representation  of 
the  colonies  within  the  walls  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament:  and  although 
it  is  popularly,  or  rather  ludicrously, 
said  that  Jamaica  is  as  much  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  dominions  as 
Yorkshire,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
meting  out  to  the  one  a  measure  of 
injustice  which  no  Parliament  and  no 
Minister  would  dare  to  venture  in  the 
case  of  the  other.  To  our  shame 
therefore  be  it  said,  that  the  agitation, 
so  subversive  of  good  faith  and  of 
public  morals,  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Two  years  of  the  apprentice 
period  were  cm-tailed.  A  robbery  to 
that  extent — for  it  was  nothing  else — 
was  perpetrated  upon  the  unfortunate 
colonists,  and  on  the  1st  of  August 
1838,  unqualified  freedom  was  granted 
to  the  negro  population. 
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The  following  were  the  imme- 
diate and  extremely  natural  conse- 
quences:— "There  was  no  violence  ; 
the  mass  of  the  labouring  population 
being  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
houses  and  grounds  on  the  estates 
of  their  masters.  For  successive 
weeks  universal  idleness  reigned  over 
the  whole  island.  The  plantation 
cattle,  deserted  by  their  keepers, 
ranged  at  large  through  the  growing 
crops,  and  fields  of  cane,  cultivated 
at  great  cost,  rotted  upon  the  ground 
for  want  of  hands  to  cut  them. 
Among  the  humbler  classes  of  society, 
respectable  families,  whose  sole  de- 
pendence had  been  a  few  slaves,  had 
to  perform  for  themselves  the  most 
menial  offices.  Still  the  same  bane- 
ful influence  continued  to  rule  the 
Government.  In  all  cases  of  differ- 
ence, the  stipendiary  magistrates  sup- 
ported the  emancipated  mass  against 
the  helpless  proprietor,  and  even 
took  an  active  part  in  supporting  the 
demands  of  the  people  for  an  extrava- 
gant rate  of  wages,  alike  injurious  to 
both  classes." 

So  much  for  the  "sympathy"  which 
was  extended  to  the  colonists  for 
their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  Act  of 
Emancipation !  Like  most  Whig  pro- 
mises, it  had  served  its  purpose,  and 
was  thereafter  cast  aside  and  for- 
gotten. It  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  this  violent  curtailment  of 
the  period  of  apprenticeship,  would, 
out  of  mere  shame,  have  impressed 
ministers  with  the  propriety  of  doing 
something  for  the  relief  of  the  colo- 
nies— not  by  way  of  actual  pecuniary 
assistance,  which  was  never  asked — 
but  by  giving  every  facility  in  their 
power  to  the  introduction  of  free 
labour  from  every  quarter  whence  it 
could  be  hired  or  obtained.  How- 
ever, a  course  diametrically  opposite 
was  immediately  pursued  ;  and,  up  to 
the  present  time,  no  facilities  what- 
ever for  procuring  labour  have  been 
given  to  the  colonists,  and  every 
obstacle  has  been  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  importation  of  free  labourers 
from  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Under  such  a  system  the  decline 
of  the  colonies  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  inevitable.  The  following 
is  the  Jamaica  statement  of  the  rela- 
tive amount  and  value  of  the  exports 
of  that  island  at  various  periods  : — 
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"The  destructive  result  to  property, 
by  the  changes  thus  precipitately  forced 
on  the  colony,  will  be  best  manifested 
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by  a  reference  to  the  exports  of  our 
three  great  staples — sugar,  rum,  and 
coffee. 


JHhds. 
Sugar, 
at  £20. 

Punch. 
Rum. 
at  £10. 

Ibs.  Coffee, 
at  60s. 
per  100  Ibs. 

Annual  Value. 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending 
1807,  last  of  the  African  trade    . 
Average  of  the   five   years  ending 
1815,  date  of  Registry  Act    .    . 
Average  of  the  five  years  ending 
1  823,  date  of  Canning's  Resolutions 
Average   of  the  five   years  ending 
1833,  last  five  of  slavery   .     .     . 
Average  of  the  five  years  ending 
1843,  first  five  of  freedom       .     . 

131,962 
118,490 
110,924 
95,353 
42,453 

50,462 
48,726 
41,046 
35,505 
14,185 

23,625,377 
24,394,790 
18,792,909 
17,645,602 
7,412,498 

£ 
3,852,621 

3,588,903 
3,192,637 
2,791,478 
1,213,284 

"  Up  to  1807,  the  exports  of  Jamaica 
progressively  rose  as  cultivation  was  ex- 
tended. From  that  date  they  have  been 
gradually  sinking;  but  we  more  especially 
entreat  attention  to  the  evidence  here 
adduced  of  the  effect  of  emancipation, 
which,  in  ten  years,  reduced  the  annual 
value  of  the  three  principal  staples  from 
£2,791,478,  to  £1,213,284,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  to  sixteen,  or  equal,  at 
five  per  cent.,  to  an  investment  of  about 
thirty-two  millions  of  property  annihi- 


lated. We  believe  the  history  of  the  world 
would  be  in  vain  searched  for  any  parallel 
case  of  oppression,  perpetrated  by  a  civil- 
ised government  upon  any  section  of  its 
own  subjects." 

In  other  places  the  alteration  and 
decline  has  been  even  more  startling. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  state 
of  exports  from  British  Guiana,  at  in- 
tervals of  three  years,  beginning  with 
1827,  and  ending  as  above  with  1843 : — 


Ypar 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Molasses. 

Cotton. 

Coffee. 

Hhds. 

Puncheons. 

Casks. 

Bales. 

Ibs.  Dutch. 

1827 

71,168 

22,362 

28,226 

15,904 

8,063,752 

1830 

69,717 

32,939 

21,189 

5,423 

9,502,756 

1833 

63,415 

17,824 

44,508 

3,699 

5,704,482 

1836 

57,142 

24,202 

37,088 

3,196 

4,801,352 

1839 

38,491 

16,070 

12,134 

1,364 

1,583'250 

1843 

35,738 

8,296 

24,937 

24 

1,428,100 

And  during  the  whole  period  of 
those  changes,  there  was  a  constantly 
augmenting  consumption  in  the  mother 
country  of  all  the  articles  of  colonial 
produce ! 

The  causes  of  this  extraordinary 
decline  of  production  are  abundantly 
clear,  and  the  facts  now  adduced 
ought  to  cover  with  confusion  those 
ignorant  and  pragmatical  personages 
who  averred  that,  under  a  system  of 
free  trade,  no  loss  whatever  would  be 
sustained  by  the  planters.  No  doubt, 
had  free  labour  been  ready  and  attain- 
able, the  loss  would  have  been  much 
diminished ;  but  the  misfortune  was, 
that  free  labour  could  not  be  found 
within  the  colonies  to  any  thing  like  the 
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required  extent ;  and  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  were  afforded  to  the 
planters  to  obtain  it  elsewhere.  The 
friends  of  the  African  have  either  per- 
suaded themselves,  or  endeavoured 
to  cheat  the  public  into  the  belief,  that 
the  negro  has  attained  a  point  of 
civilisation  and  docility  from  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  islands  are  at  this  mo- 
ment very  widely  removed.  They 
promised,  on  his  behalf,  that  when 
emancipated,  he  would  set  down  seri- 
ously to  work,  and,  with  a  heart  full 
of  gratitude,  proceed  to  earn  his  wages 
by  toiling  in  the  service  of  his  em- 
ployer. It  is  well  for  those  gentle- 
men that  they  did  not  offer  any  tangible 
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forfeit  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
their  protege.  The  negro  is  per- 
haps more  fully  alive  than  any  other 
class  of  mankind  to  the  luxury  of 
undisturbed  idleness.  He  has  few 
wants,  and  those  few  are  easily 
supplied  in  such  a  splendid  island  as 
Jamaica,  where  his  provision  ground, 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
cultivation,  will  afford  him  every  ne- 
cessary, and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  What  he  cannot  raise  for  him- 
self must,  of  course,  be  obtained  by 
labour ;  but  a  very  slight  portion  in- 
deed of  the  primal  curse  now  lights 
upon  the  emancipated  negro,  who  has 
no  ambition,  and  consequently  no 
motive  to  persevere.  Nor,  indeed, 
can  we  wonder  at  this,  if  we  only 
reflect  seriously  on  the  scenes  which 
are  visible  at  home.  Do  we  not  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  rouse  the  western 
Highlander  to  any  thing  like  active 
exertion?  How  many  thousands  of 
the  Irish  are  there  at  this  moment 
who  will  not  work,  preferring  to  de- 
pend for  life  itself  upon  the  preca- 
rious existence  of  a  miserable  root, 
which,  of  all  articles  of  human  food, 
requires  the  smallest  degree  of  culture? 
And  can  we,  while  such  things  happen 
among  Christians,  in  a  land  where  the 
severity  of  the  climate  ought  to  be  of 
itself  a  sufficient  inducement  to  exer- 
tion, wonder  that  the  negroes,  who 
have  neither  the  same  advantages, 
nor  the  same  cogent  motives  for  la- 
bour, should  abandon  themselves  to  a 
life  of  lazy  sensuality,  and  look  upon 
the  neglected  cane-fields  and  choked 
coffee-plantations  with  an  eye  of 
utter  indifference  ? 

The  great  object  of  the  planters, 
therefore  — •  for  the  existence  of  the 
colonies  seemed  to  depend  upon  the 
success  of  their  endeavours, — was  to 
obtain  labour  at  any  cost,  from  any 
quarter  whatever.  It  has  been  per- 
fectly well  ascertained  that  the  con- 
stitution of  Europeans  will  not  admit 
of  their  pursuing  out-door  labour  in  a 
tropical  climate,  and  therefore  white 
labour  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
natives  of  Madeira,  indeed,  have  been 
tried,  but  they  are  unfit  for  the  work, 
and  even  were  it  otherwise,  the  supply 
from  that  quarter  is  limited.  Coolies 
were  brought  out  from  the  East  Indies 
at  an  enormous  expense,  equal  to  two- 
nfths  of  their  wages  for  a  period  of  five 
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years,  and  after  all,  it  was  found  that 
two  Coolies  could  hardly  perform  the 
task  which  one  African  can  accomplish 
with  ease.  Instead  of  assisting  these 
efforts  towards  emigration,  govern- 
ment, as  if  actuated  by  the  most  ranco- 
rous hatred  to  the  colonies,  threw  a  for- 
midable obstacle  in  their  way.  We 
borrow  the  following  passage  from  the 
pamphlet  of  the  Guiana  Planter. 

"  This  very  large  importation  of  people 
was  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  planters 
exclusively,  who  lavished  their  means 
freely  on  what  they  fondly  believed  to  be 
the  only  chance  that  remained.  Govern- 
ment, goaded  by  the  vis  a  teryo,  threw  an 
impediment  in  the  way,  which  was  the 
abolition  of  all  contracts  formed  out  of 
the  colony  to  which  the  immigrant  was 
destined.  This,  like  a  two-edged  sword, 
operated  both  ways  ;  it  prevented  people 
from  going  to  a  distant  country  where  they 
had  tosearck  for  work ;  they  felt  that  with- 
out an  assurance  of  employment  for  a 
limited  period,  they  would  be  embarking 
on  a  very  precarious  undertaking ;  and  the 
planter  could  not  derive  the  desired  be- 
nefit from  the  labour  of  immigrants  unless 
they  were  bound  to  remain  with  him  for 
a  certain  space  of  time.  Nevertheless,  so 
fully  aware  were  the  latter  of  the  neces- 
sity for  additional  hands,  that  they  conti- 
nued to  import  them,  trusting  to  their 
remaining  where  they  were  located,  not- 
withstanding the  cancelling  of  their  agree- 
ments ;  and  the  intending  immigrants, 
who  were  chiefly  Madeira  people,  after  a 
time,  learned  from  their  friends,  already 
settled  in  the  colony,  that  there  would  be 
no  lack  of  work  for  them. 

"  Want  of  contracts  operates  injuriously 
in  another  way  still,  besides  those  we  have 
mentioned  ;  it  is  found  that  immigrants 
for  the  first  six  months  require  much  care 
and  attention,  and  also  considerable  out- 
lay, because  they  then  undergo  a  season- 
ing to  the  climate.  Now,  planters  are  not 
inclined  to  take  a  man  from  the  ship  un- 
der the  prospect  of  paying  more  for 
medical  attendance,  wine,  and  nourish- 
ment, than  his  labour  is  worth,  provided 
he  is  at  liberty  to  depart  as  soon  as  he 
finds  himself  strong  enough.  The  im- 
policy of  refusing  to  ns  the  privilege  of 
entering  into  agreements  for  at  least 
twelve  months,  out  of  the  colony,  is  herein 
exemplified,  and  there  is  considerable 
reason  to  fear  that  there  will  be  great 
backwardness  in  applying  for  the  next 
batches  of  Coolies  on  this  accountj  as  they 
will  not  enter  into  contracts  here.  Every 
man  says,  1 1  am  not  in  a  hurry,  I  shall 
wait  until  I  can  get  seasoned  people.' 
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It  is  well  known  that  of  the  last  lots  of 
Portuguese  and  Coolies,  (those  of  1845-6,) 
^nearly  one-half  have  been  since  that 
period  on  the  sick  list,  most  of  them  not 
seriously  ill,  but  in  that  feeble  and  inert 
state  which  change  of  climate  is  apt  to 
produce." 

From  all  this,  and  from  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries,  it  is  evident  that 
the  African  alone  is  physically  suited 
to  undergo  with  ease  and  without 
danger  the  fatigue  of  field  labour  in 
the  climates  which  are  suited  for 
sugar  cultivation.  We  shall  presently 
allude  to  the  obstacles  which  have 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  {obtaining 
a  supply  of  free  labour  from  that  quar- 
ter ;  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
convince  the  most  scrupulous  reader, 
that  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by 
the  pseudo  friends  of  the  African,  is 
one  most  admirably  calculated  to  foster 
the  state  of  barbarism,  cruelty,  igno- 
rance, oppression,  and  crime,  which 
is  the  melancholy  characteristic  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  unhappy  coun- 
try. In  the  meantime,  let  us  go  back 
to  the  history  of  our  colonies,  whose 
singular  case  of  unmerited  persecu- 
tion is  by  no  means  yet  brought  to 
a  close. 

In  1842,,  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  West  India  colo- 
nies, and  from  their  report,  which  is 
now  before  us,  we  make  the  following 
extracts.  Resolved, — 

"  That,  unhappily,  there  has  occurred^ 
simultaneously  with  the  amendment  in 
the  condition  of  the  negroes,  a  very  great 
diminution  in  the  staple  productions  of 
the  West  Indies,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  caused  serious,  and,  in  some  cases, 
ruinous  injury  to  the  proprietors  of  estates 
in  those  colonies. 

"  That  while  this  distress  has  been  felt 
to  a  much  less  extent  in  some  of  the 
smaller  and  more  populous  islands,  it  has 
been  so  great  in  the  larger  colonies  of 
Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  and  Trinidad, 
as  to  have  caused  many  estates,  hitherto 
prosperous  and  productive,  to  be  cultiva- 
ted for  the  last  two  or  three  years  at 
considerable  loss,  and  others  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

"  That  the  principal  causes  of  this  di- 
minished production,  and  consequent  dis- 
tress, are,  the  great  difficulty  which  has 
been  experienced  by  the  planters  in 
obtaining  steady  and  continuous  labour, 
and  the  high  rate  of  remuneration  which 
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they  give  for  the  broken  and  indifferent 
work  which  they  are  able  to  procure. 

"  That  the  diminished  supply  of  labour 
is  caused  partly  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  former  slaves  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  other  occupations  more  profit- 
able than  field  labour ;  but  the  more 
general  cause  is,  that  the  labourers  are 
enabled  to  live  in  comfort,  and  to  acquire 
wealth,  without,  for  the  most  part, 
labouring  on  the  estates  of  the  planters 
for  more  than  three  or  four  days  in  a 
week,  and  from  five  to  seven  hours  in  a 
day;  so  that  they  have  no  sufficient  stimu- 
lus to  perform  an  adequate  amount  of 
work. 

"  That  this  state  of  things  arises  partly 
from  the  high  wages  which  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  supply  of  labour,  and  their 
competition  with  each  other,  naturally 
compel  the  planters  to  pay ;  but  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  attributed  to  the  easy  terms 
upon  which  the  use  of  land  has  been  ob- 
tainable by  negroes. 

"  That  many  of  the  former  slaves  have 
been  enabled  to  purchase  land,  and  the 
labourers  generally  are  allowed  to  occupy 
provision  grounds  subject  to  no  rent,  or 
to  a  very  low  one  :  and  in  these  fertile 
countries,  the  land  they  thus  hold,  as 
owners  or  occupiers,  not  only  yields  them 
an  ample  supply  of  food,  but  in  many 
cases  a  considerable  overplus  in  money, 
altogether  independent  of,  and  in  addi- 
tionto,  the  high  money  wages  which  they 
receive. 

"  That  one  obvious  and  most  desir- 
able mode  of  endeavouring  to  compensate 
for  this  diminished  supply  of  labour,  is  to 
promote  the  immigration  of  a  fresh  labour- 
ing population,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
create  competition  for  employment. 

"  That  for  the  better  attainment  of  that 
object,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  full  rights 
and  comforts  of  the;immigrants  as  freemen, 
it  is  desirable  that  such  immigration 
should  be  conducted  under  the  authority, 
inspection,  and  control  of  responsible 
public  officers, 

"  That  it  is  also  a  serious  question, 
whether  it  is  not  required  by  a  due  regard 
for  the  just  rights  and  interests  of  the 
West  Indian  proprietors,  and  the  ulti- 
mate welfare  of  the  negroes  themselves, 
more  especially  in  consideration  of  the 
large  addition  to  the  labouring  population 
which  lit  is  hoped  may  soon  be  effected 
by  immigration,  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  relations  between  employers 
and  labourers  in  the  different  colonies, 
should  undergo  early  and  careful  revi- 
sion by  their  respective  legislatures." 

This  document  is  a  very  important 
and  valuable  one,  more  especially 
when  considered  in  connexion  with 
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the  subsequent  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  bears  out  unequivocally 
all  the  statements  which  we  have 
already  made  regarding  the  decay  of 
the  colonies,  the  cessation  of  the 
emancipated  negroes  from  work,  and 
the  necessity  of  some  large  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  promoting  im- 
migration. It  does  even  more;  for 
the  tenor  of  the  last  paragraph 
clearly  shows  that,  upon  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  review  of  the  case,  an 
impression  had  forced  itself  upon 
the  minds  of  the  committee,  that  the 
work  of  emancipation  had  been  car- 
ried out  too  precipitately,  or  that 
some  effectual  means  for  regulating 
and  sustaining  labour  should  have 
been  taken  by  the  legislature,  at  the 
period  when  they  violently  curtailed 
the  stipulated  term  of  apprenticeship. 
Indeed,  subsequent  experience  has 
shown,  that  some  such  measure  ought 
to  have  been  enacted,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  raising  the  condition  of  the 
negro  in  the  social  scale. 

As  after  events  have  shown,  the 
report  of  this  committee,  though  fair 
and  impartial  in  its  views  of  the  case, 
was  calculated  grievously  to  mislead 
the  planters  as  to  the  course  which 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was 
likely  to  pursue,  in  dealing  with  them 
and  with  their  interests.     They  saw 
an  admission  recorded  of  the  hardship 
of  their  case,  coupled  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  right  to  some  effectual 
remedy ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
was,  that  they  again  took  courage,  and 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  re- 
deem past  losses  by  renewed  exertion 
and  expenditure.    It  did  seem  that  at 
last  some  portion  of  that  sympathy, 
which  had  been  so  early  promised, 
but  so  woefully  neglected,  was  likely 
to  be  accorded  to  them  by  the  mother 
country ;  and  in  that  delusive  belief 
they  determined  to  struggle  on.   Had 
they  at  that  time  obtained  the  slight- 
est inkling  of  what  was  to  follow,  their 
course  would  have  been  widely  diffe- 
rent.   Whatever  might  have  become 
of  the  estates,  an  enormous  amount  of 
new  capital,  embarked  on  the  faith 
that  Government  would  at  least  deal 
with  them  in  a  just  and  open  manner, 
would  have  been  saved,  and  the  ruin 
which  is  now  impending  over  many 
families,  not  only  in  the  colonies  but 
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with  Parliament  urging  and  stimulating 
them  to  fresh  exertion,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  refuse?  What  possible  grounds 
had  they  then  for  suspecting  that  the 
protection  which  had  been  accorded 
to  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner r 
and  for  which  they  were  bound  to  give 
an  equivalent,  would  be  withdrawn  ; 
that  Britain,  who  had  forced  the- 
Emancipation  Act  upon  her  own  colo- 
nies, and  who  had  announced,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  her  future  determined 
opposition  to  the  existence  of  the  traf- 
fic in  slaves,  would  at  once  descend 
from  that  position  and  become  the 
customer  of  less  scrupulous  countries, 
the  largest  encourager  of  that  odi- 
ous traffic  in  the  world,  and  that  to 
the  detriment  and  ruin  of  her  oldest 
and  most  valuable  colonies,  which 
she  had  forcibly  deprived  of  their 
labour? 

The  reciprocal  relations  which  ex- 
isted between  the  mother  country  and 
the  West  Indian  colonies  were  these. 
Up  to  the  year  1844,  the  rate  of  duty 
levied  upon  colonial  sugar  was  £1, 4s., 
while  that  imposed  upon  sugar  grown 
in  foreign  countries,  was  £3,  3s.   Thus 
a  protective  balance   of  thirty-nine 
shillings  per  cwt.  was  left  in  favour  of 
the  colonies.  In  return, — and  we  adopt 
this  statement  from  The  Economist,  a 
journal  bitterly  opposed  to  the  West 
Indian  claims,— "  1st,  They  were  con- 
fined to  the  British  markets  for  their 
supplies  of  lumber,  food,  and  clothing  ; 
2dly,  They  were  prevented  importing 
fresh  labour,  under  what  we  always 
deemed  an  unworthy  suspicion— that 
immigration  would  degenerate  into  a 
slave  trade,  and  immigrant  labour  into 
slavery ;  3dly,  They  were  precluded 
the  privilege  of  sending  their  produce 
to  Europe  in  any  but  British  ships, 
which  not  unfrequently  entailed  an 
extra  cost  of  two  to  three  pounds  a 
ton  upon  their  sugar;  4thly,  And ^ at 
home,  out  of  regard  to  the  landed  in- 
terest,, their  rum  was  subjected  to  a 
high  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of 
British-made  spirits,  and  their  sugar 
and  molasses  were  entirely  excluded 
from  our  breweries  and  distilleries." 
These  sentiments  are  coloured  by  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  talented  journal 
from  which  they  are  drawn,  but  in  the 
main  they  are  true ;  and  the  writer 
ouo-ht  to  have  added,  that  the  West 
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high  protective  duties  in  favour  of  the 
home  refiner. 

Such  was  the  system  of  reciprocity 
established  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  these  colonies,  until  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  which  so  peculiarly  marks 
the  present  age,  and  which,  if  perse- 
vered in,  must  sever  the  last  remain- 
ing ties  which  have  hitherto  kept  the 
integral  parts  of  the  British  empire 
united  throughout  the  world,  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  devoted 
countries. 

The  first  innovation  was  made  in 
1844,  when  free  labour  sugar  only  was 
admitted  upon  more  favourable  terms 
than  before.  To  that  measure,  coupled 
as  it  was  with  a  distinct  assurance 
that  the  Government  would  continue 
steadily  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
slave-grown  sugar  into  this  country  at 
competing  prices,  no  opposition  was 
offered.  Another  slight  alteration  of 
the  duties  took  place  in  1845  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  succeeding  year, 
1846,  that  the  Whigs,  in  their  zeal 
for  free  trade,  and  with  the  view  of 
gaming,  at  any  cost,  a  little  temporary 
popularity  at  the  outset  of  their  ac- 
cession to  office,  determined,  without 
warning  and  against  remonstrance,  to 
give  the  coup-de-grace  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  throw  the  markets  of  Bri- 
tain entirely  open  to  the  kidnapper  and 
the  oppressor  of  the  slave ! 

The  act  of  1846,  as  we  have  already 
said,  provides  a  differential  scale  of 
duties  on  the  imports  of  sugar,  by 
which,  for  the  present  year,  the  colo- 
nist has  to  compete  with  the  slave- 
master  at  a  nominal  advantage  only 
•of  six  shillings,  and  at  the  expiry  of 
four  years  the  duties  will  be  entirely 
equalised.  Here,  then,  are  the  final 
results  of  that  sympathy  and  protection, 
which  were  promised  by  an  official  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government  to  the 
deluded  West  Indians  in  1834 !  Here 
•are  the  fruits  of  that  agitation,  and 
toil,  and  sacrifice,  which  Britain  cheer- 
fully undertook,  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity and  truth,  and,  to  the  honour 
of  our  race,  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  negro,  and  the  utter  suppression 
.of  the  odious  traffic  in  human  flesh 
.and  blood  !  Here  is  the  denouement  of 
that  series  of  international  treaties  by 
which  Britain  proclaimed  herself  the 
.champion  paramount  of  freedom,  and 
the  vindicator  of  the  African  liber- 
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ties  !  Was  there  ever,  we  ask,  upon 
record,  a  similar  instance  of  defalca- 
tion of  principle  and  of  perfidy  ?  Of 
violated  principle,  because,  disguise  it 
as  they  may,  the  results  of  the  late 
measure  must  tend,  and  have  already 
tended,  to  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  slaves  from  Africa ; 
and  Britain,  so  long  as  this  law  re- 
mains on  her  statute-book,  dare  not 
again  claim  credit  on  the  score  of  her 
vaunted  humanity.  Of  perfidy,  be- 
cause, in  carrying  out  emancipation  in 
her  own  colonies,  then  utterly  free 
from  the  imputation  of  participating  in 
that  unholy  trade,  a  distinct  pledge 
was  given  on  the  part  of  Britain,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  result,  free 
labour  should  not  be  subjected  to  un- 
due competition  with  the  compulsory 
efforts  of  the  slave  !  View  the  case  in 
any  light  you  will,  and  the  inconsist- 
ency and  treachery  of  the  authors  of 
the  measure  become  more  odious  and 
apparent. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand 
the  true  position  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  situation  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  confessedly  by  no  fault  of 
their  own,  it  will  be  necessary  to  as- 
certain what  is  the  present  Cost  of 
production  of  sugar  there,  under  the 
curtailed  and  crippled  system  of  free- 
labour,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
slave-growing  colonies.  We  appre- 
hend that  it  will  not  be  denied  by 
any,  that  the  soil,  climate,  and  na- 
tural position  of  Jamaica  and  of 
British  Guiana  are  in  no  way  inferior 
to  any  in  the  known  world  for  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane. No  statement  to  the  contrary- 
has  ever  yet  been  hazarded ;  and  so 
far  as  the  application  of  capital  can 
go  in  rendering  production  cheap, 
the  British  colonies  have  unquestion- 
ably the  advantage  of  the  others. 
Let  us  look  then  to  the  matter  of 
cost. 

According  to  one  authority,  the 
Planter  of  British  Guiana,  it  would  be 
as  follows, — 

Cost  of  production  in  slave 

countries  per  ton,  ...£13     0     0 

Cost  of  production  in  British 

Guiana,  ...  ...     25     0     0 


Difference  per  ton  in  favour 
of  the  slave  market,     ... 


£12    0     0 
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In  other  words,  slave-grown  sugar 
can  be  produced  at  twelve  shillings 
per  cwt.  less  than  in  free  colonies, 
besides  the  additional  advantage  of 
uncontrolled  and  unlicensed  trans- 
port. 

The  above  probably  may  be  taken 
as  the  extreme  case,  because  the  cost 
of  production  has  always  been  great 
in  Demerara,  owing  to  the  smallness 
of  the  population;  but  the  general 
hardship  will  be  sufficiently  shown 
and  understood,  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  resolutions  of  a  meeting 
of  St  David's  parish  in  Jamaica,  on 
2d  October  last. 

"  The  great  influx  of  slave-grown 
produce  into  the  home  markets  has, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  re- 
duced the  value  of  sugar  from  £26 
to  £14  per  ton  j  while,  under  ordinary 
circumstances  of  soil  and  season,  the 
cost  to  us  of  placing  it  in  the  market 
is  not  less  than  £20  per  ton." 

"  From  many  calculations,"  writes 
a  highly  intelligent  and  experienced 
correspondent,  "  the  lowest  rate-  at 
which  sugar  can  be  produced,  is 
about  twenty  shillings  per  cwt.  on  the 
average,  or  twenty  pounds  per  ton. 
"No  doubt  some  estates  may,  and  do, 
grow  it  cheaper  than  others.  They 
may  have  advantages  of  situation 
both  in  regard  to  weather  and  com- 
mand of  labour,  but  one  thing  I  am 
certain  of,  that  no  number  of  estates 
taken  collectively,  can  grow  it  much 
under  twenty  shillings." 

With  regard  to  the  additional  ar- 
gument against  the  navigation  laws, 
which  certain  free-trade  journals  have 
adroitly  contrived  to  extract  from  the 
statement  of  the  planters'  grievances, 
our  correspondent  writes, — UA  long 
article  has  been  written  to  show  that 
we  have  got  all  that  was  demanded 
some  years  ago,  with  the  exception 
of  the  abolition  of  the  navigation 
laws.  This  I  hold  to  be  a  very 
minor  consideration,  as,  even  were 
these  abolished  to-morrow,  a  saving 
of  one  shilling  per  cwt.  freight  would 
be  the  very  outside.  No  doubt  a  let- 
ter appeared  in  the  Times,  stating 
that  last  year's  freights  were  six 
shillings  per  cwt.  from  Demerara, 
which  was  quite  true, — but  what  are 
they  now  ?  The  great  rise  was  caused 
by  every  bottom  being  employed  to 


import  grain,  which  raised  freights  in 
America  to  nine  shillings  per  barrel 
for  flour,  which  are  now  one  and  six- 
pence,— so  that  shipping  of  every  de- 
nomination was  dear.  These  men 
forget,  or  will  not  remember,  that  we 
asked  for  measures  which  we  hoped 
might  benefit  us,  at  a  time  when  we 
could  reasonably  calculate  upon  this- 
country  keeping  faith  with  us.  But 
had  we  then  been  told  that  in  1846 
slave  sugar  would  be  introduced  at  a 
nominal  differential  duty  of  seven 
shillings  per  cwt.,  to  decrease  annually 
till  all  sugars  were  admitted  at  the 
same  rate,  our  demands  would  have 
been  very  different.  Indeed  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  would  at  once 
have  abandoned  their  estates ;  andr 
though  a  desperate  course,  it  would 
yet  have  been  the  wisest,  and  those 
who  might  have  pursued  it  would 
have  saved  a  further  loss. 

"  I  mentioned  a  nominal  differential 
duty.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  that 
the  slave  sugars  are  all  so  much  better 
manufactured,  which  the  great  com- 
mand of  labour  enables  them  to  do,, 
that,  to  the  refiner,  they  are  intrin- 
sically worth  more  than  ours.  In 
short,  they  prepare  their  sugars,, 
whereas  we  cannot  do  so,  and  we  pay 
duty  at  the  same  rate  on  an  article 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  molasses. 
So  that,  if  the  duties  were  equalised^ 
there  would  virtually  be  a  bonus  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  sugar.  I  have 
a  letter  before  me  in  which  is  writ- 
ten,— '  Whilst  at  Jamaica,  offers  came 
from  the  Havannah  to  supply  sugar 
all  the  year  round  at  12s.  per  cwt,' 
as  I  said  before,  in  no  Jamaica  estate 
can  it  be  grown  much  under  20s.,  and 
assuredly  by  none  at  12s.  The  refiners- 
estimate  the  value  of  Havannah,  in 
comparison  with  West  India  free 
sugar,  as  from  three  to  five  shillings 
per  cwt.  better  in  point  of  colour  and 
strength.  The  reason  is,  that  these 
sugars  are  partially  refined  or  clayed" 

If  these  are  correct  data,  and  we  do 
not  anticipate  that  they  will  be  im- 
pugned, the  result  will  be  this ; — • 

Cost   of  production  in  slave 

countries  per  ton,  .  £12  0  0 
Add  duty  £1  per  cwt.  .  20  0  0 

Cost,  irrespective  of  freight,     £32     0     0 
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Cost  of  production  in  free  la- 
bour colonies,  .  £20  0  0 

Add  duty  14s.  per  cwt.,  14     0     0 

Difference  of  value  between 
slave  and  free  sugar,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  or  3s.  per 
cwt.,  .  .  300 


Cost,  irrespective  of  freight,     £37     0     0 


Such  is  the  amount  of  protection  at 
present  enjoyed  by  our  colonists— a 
protection  which,  be  it  remarked,  is 
every  year  to  decrease !  In  the  pre- 
sent, or  second  year  after  the  passing 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  bill,  we  find 
that  slave-grown  sugar  can  be  brought 
into  the  market  at  a  cost  of  produc- 
tion less  at  least  by  jive  pounds  per 
ton  than  that  of  our  own  colonies! 
We  can  now  easily  understand  how  it 
is  that,  within  a  very  short  period, 
Cuba  has  increased  her  exports  of 
sugar  from  50,000  to  more  than 
200,000  tons  ;  and  we  can  readily  be- 
lieve that,  with  such  a  stimulus  as  has 
been  given,  she  may,  in  as  short  a 
period,  succeed  in  doubling  the  latter 
quantity.  No  doubt,  in  order  to  effect 
this,  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
Africa  must  go  on  with  corresponding 
celerity ;  but  that  is  a  matter  which 
we  need  not  regard,  as  our  present 
rulers  are  actually  giving  an  enor- 
mous impulse  to  the  trade. 

In  a  matter  of  this  sort,  in  which 
the  element  of  British  honour  is 
largely  implicated,  it  in  reality  mat- 
ters not  who  the  parties  are,  whom, 
by  an  unjust  and  inconsistent  course 
of  legislation,  we  are  thus  oppressing 
and  defrauding.  But  if  self-interest 
is  at  all  to  be  taken  into  view,  it  may 
be  as  well  that  we  should  know,  that 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  capital 
now  jeopardied  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies,  is  the  property  of  fellow-citi- 
zens in  this  country.  The  disastrous 
effects  of  the  Mauritius  failures,  pri- 
marily caused  and  frightfully  acce- 
lerated by  the  abolition  of  the  old, 
and  the  operation  of  the  new  system 
in  that  island,  were  immediately  felt 
by  the  commercial  circles  here,  and 
tended  greatly  to  increase  that  de- 
pression which  has  been  experienced 
in  every  branch  of  our  trade.  If,  as 
is  now  seriously  meditated,  and  as 
must  be  the  case  should  the  Whig 
Cabinet  prove  equally  obstinate  as 


rash,    our  West    Indian  plantations 
should  be  abandoned,  and  the  capital 
already  expended  as  completely  sunk 
as  though  it  had  been  dropped  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  we  may  look 
for  another  crisis  at  home,  which  will 
assuredly  appal  the  boldest.    Let  our 
financial  authorities  tell  us  whether 
we  can,  under  present  circumstances, 
afford  to  part  with  an  invested  capital 
of  two  hundred  millions,  or  to  throw 
back   into   a    state    of  nature    and 
pauperism,  colonies  which,  a  very  few 
years    ago,   consumed    annually    no 
less  an  amount  than  three  millions 
and  a  half  value  of  our  manufactures? 
And  yet  to  such  results,  unless  some 
strong  remedial  measure  be  imme- 
diately applied,  we  are  most  decidedly 
tending.     The    depreciation   of   the 
value  of  property  in  the  colonies  has 
been  going  on  for  years  at  a  most 
alarming  rate,  and  we  shall  now  state 
a  few  facts  upon  that  point,  which  we 
think  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
We  shall  begin  with  Demerara. 

In  1838,  the  value  of  the  estates, 
owing  to  the  want  of  labour,  had 
fallen  from  one-third  to  a  half.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  some  of 
the  estates : — 

Price  in  Former 

1838.  Price. 

Anna  Catherina  Estate,     £30,000  £50,000 

Providence,          .        .        38,000  80,000 

Thomas,       .        .        .       20,000  40,000 

Iii  1840,  the  depreciation  became 
greater.  Here  are  a  few  examples : — 

Rome     and  Houston 

Estate.      ,  .        .  £40,000  £100,000 

Success,        .  .        .     30,000  55,000 

Kitty,           .  .        .     26,000  60,000 

William,      .  .        .     18,000  40,000 

In  1844,  the  Groenveldt  estate,  for- 
merly valued  at  £35,000,  was  sold  for 
£10,000.  In  1845,  the  Baillie's  Hope 
estate,  formerly  valued  at  £50,000, 
was  disposed  of  for  £7,000.  And  in 
1846,  the  Haarlem  estate  went  for 
£3,500,  whereas  its  previous  value 
was  not  less  than  £50,000 ! 

We  have  been  accustomed  of  late 
to  fluctuations  of  property,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other 
list  of  prices  such  instances  of  ruinous 
declension.  The  above  were  cases  of 
private  sale ;  let  us  now  look  to  the 
estates  which  were  sold  by  execution 
in  the  country,  and  we  shall  find  a  still 
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Kitty  Estate, 
Nismes, 
Vryheid's  Lust, 


£3,000 
5,000 
6,000 


£60,000 
55,000 
55,000 


Let  those  persons  who  think  that 
the  planters  were  amply  compensated 
by  the  sum  of  £20,000,000  at  the 
time  of  emancipation,  consider  the 
above  figures  carefully :  and  they  may 
arrive  at  a  different  conclusion.  Let 
us  adopt  the  argument  of  the  Planter, 
and  take  the  case  of  the  Kitty  estate, 
of  the  original  value  of  £60,000.  Sup- 
pose that  upon  this  estate  there  had 
been  £18,000  of  debt,  and  a  clear 
vested  remanent  interest  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  £42,000.  Let  us  further 
suppose  that  the  property  had  not 
changed  hands  until  1846,  when  it  was 
brought  to  sale,  and  the  result  will  be, 
that  the  compensation  money,  esti- 
mated at  £15,000,  and  the  price  which 
the  estate  fetched  in  the  public  market, 
would  barely  have  sufficed  to  buy  off 
the  mortgage,  and  the  proprietor's 
£42,000  would  have  utterly  disap- 
peared ! 

We  are  enabled  from  a  private 
source  to  carry  out  the  history  of  one 
of  these  Demarara  estates.  "  We 
bought  it,"  says  our  correspondent, 
a  or  rather  we  took  it  over  as  a  bad 
debt  for  our  mortgage  (upwards  of 
£12,000)  for  £5,000.  Of  course  no 
person  would  have  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  it  but  under  the  circumstances 
stated.  And  to  show  you  that  pro- 
perty is  now  of  no  value,  we  may 
mention  that  we  took  an  estate  over, 
valued  in  the  year  1825  at  £60,000, 
as  a  bad  debt ;  and  though  the  estate 
has  been  advertised  for  sale  or  lease, 
we  cannot  get  an  offer  of  any  kind, 
and  have  accordingly  determined  and 
sent  out  orders  to  abandon  it.  The 
works  are  in  first-rate  order,  and 
every  thing  complete ;  therefore  you 
may  judge  of  the  sacrifice ;  which, 
however,  is  only  imaginary,  as  the 
cultivation  of  this  estate,  since  1842, 
has  cost  us  £13,000  more  than  the 
produce  has  yielded.  This  does  not 
include  interest,  but  the  actual  wages 
and  expenditure  to  make  crops  which 
have  sold  for  £13,000  less  than  they 
cost  us  to  produce.  I  could  enumerate 
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many  others,  but  one  is  as  good  as  a 
thousand.  The  situation  of  some  of 
the  estates  is  much  in  their  favour, 
and  this  was  another  reason  that 
induced  us  to  take  the  one  alluded  to 
on  any  terms. 

"  The  West  Indians  have  been 
often  taunted  with  not  adopting  the 
improvements  which  are  introduced 
in  the  slave  colonies.  At  the  cost  of 
about  £2,000  we  sent  out  last  August 
machinery  for  that  estate,  and  since 
then  have  written  out  not  to  unpack 
it,  and,  in  the  serious  contemplation 
of  abandoning  the  estate,  have  asked 
the  makers  of  that  machinery  to  take 
it  off  our  hands,  as  they  have  a  good 
many  orders  for  foreign  slave-growing 
countries.  I  believe,  if  we  determine 
to  sacrifice  it,  that  they  will  send  it  to 
Porto  Rico  or  Havannah." 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a 
highly  respectable  gentleman  in  this 
country,  who  is  also  a  Jamaica  pro- 
prietor, and  referring  to  the  present 
depreciation  of  property  in  that  island, 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands.  The 
reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to 
the  hardship  of  the  case  which  it 
portrays. 

"  Any  information  that  I  can  givo 
in  reference  to  the  present  alarming 
and  distressed  situation  of  Jamaica, 
is,  I  believe,  nothing  more  than  what 
might  be  afforded  by  every  one  con- 
nected with  that  once  flourishing,  but 
now  all  but  ruined  island. 

"I  consider  my  case  a  hard  one, 
and  thousands  are  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. I  shall  merely  state  a  few 
simple  facts  as  regards  myself.  About 
four  years  ago,  upon  the  understand- 
ing and  belief  that  the  question,  as  to 
a  fair  protection  in  favour  of  our 
colonial  sugar  over  foreign,  or  more 
especially  slave  labour  sugar,  was  for 
ever  set  at  rest,  I  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  fine  estate  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds.  In  order  to 
give  every  justice  to  the  property,  I 
sent  out  a  fine  new  steam  engine,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  machinery  and 
agricultural  implements  —  in  short, 
have  expended  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  pounds,  over  and  above  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  produce  made 
upon  the  estate  during  the  course  of 
the  last  four  years  (so  that  it  now 
costs  me  about  eighteen  thousand 
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pounds)  in  the  hopes   of  eventually 
reaping  "a    fair   return.      And  this 
would  have  been  the  case  for  crop 
1847,   had  not  the  unexpected  and 
cruel    measure    of   admitting  slave- 
labour  sugar  at  a  low  duty  been  in- 
troduced and  carried  by  Lord  John 
Russell  last  year.     My  attorney  in 
Jamaica,  before  he  was  aware  of  such 
a  rash  and  heartless  step  being  taken, 
made  out  a  statement  of  the  expected 
crop  and  expenditure  on  the  estate 
for  the  said  year  1847,  taking  sugar 
at  a   moderate  price,   by  which  he 
showed  a  good  surplus  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  but,  alas !  ere  the  pro- 
duce came   to  market,  prices  fell  so 
low,  that  in  place  of  making   any 
profit    (though  the    estate    made   a 
good    crop)   I  shall    lose  from  one 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
besides  the  interest  on  the  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  of  capital.      This, 
you  are  aware,  is  perfectly  ruinous, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  write  out 
to  my  attorney,  in  order  to  save  my 
property  at  home,  to  stop  planting 
any  more  canes  in  the  meantime  ;  and, 
unless   government  immediately  re- 
trace their    steps,   to   abandon    the 
estate  altogether.     I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  this  has  been  the  hard  fate  with 
many  a  proprietor  already,  and  must, 
ere  long,  overwhelm  the  whole  colony. 
My  property  was  considered  one  of 
the  finest    in  the  island,   and  if   it 
perish  none  can  stand.     I  might  give 
particulars  of  many  cases  of  extreme 
hardship,  but  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
these,  as  you  must  have  many  similar 
facts  from  other  sources." 

The  following  letter  is  taken  from 
a,  late  number  of  a  Jamaica  news- 
paper, and  we  recommend  it  seriously 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers : 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Jamaica  Despatch, 

Chronicle,  and  Gazette. 
fl  '  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.' 
"  SIR, — I  have  just  returned  from  Lucea, 
where  I  have  witnessed  a  sight  any  thing 
but  gratifying  to  my  feelings. 

"  A  vessel  has  arrived  from  ( Trinidad 
•de  Cuba,'  to  load  with  the  mill  and  ma- 
chinery, coppers,  and  other  apparatus, 
from  Williamsfield  Estate  in  this  par- 
ish, late  the  property  of  Mr  Alexander 
Grant.  The  estate  has,  since  Mr  Grant's 
death,  been,  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
times,  abandoned  ;  and  Mr  D'Castro,  the 
•owner  of  the  vessel  now  at  Lucea,  has 


purchased  the  fixtures  for  an  estate  set- 
tling in  Cuba. 

"  Is  not  the  fate  of  Jamaica  estates 
foreshadowed  in  this  circumstance  ?  Is 
it  not  a  melancholy  reflection  .that  we 
are  being  wantonly  sacrificed  by  our 
fellow  countrymen,  solely  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  foreigners  \ 

"  If  does  not  require,  Mr  Editor,  a  pro- 
phet to  foretell  the  fate  of  Jamaica  sugar 
properties,  and  that  for  every  man's  pro- 
perty destroyed  here  half  a  dozen  will 
flourish  in  Cuba.  A  new  branch  of  trade 
is  opened  to  us,  and  for  a  few  months,  no 
doubt,  it  will  be  a  brisk  one.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  gentlemen  who  are 
advertising  properties  for  sale  to  send  the 
advertisement  to  Cuba;  an  estate  now  is 
not  worth  more  than  the  cattle  and  ma- 
chinery on  it,  and  our  neighbours  in  Cuba 
might  obtain  all  the  machinery  necessary 
for  the  settlement  of  their  sugar  planta- 
tions on  very  easy  terms  ;  and  it  will  be,  no 
doubt,  exceedingly  agreeable  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  when  necessity  compels  us  to 
quit  our  own  country,  to  seek  a  living  in 
Cuba,  to  see  our  late  still,  steam-engine,  or 
coppers,  and  if  we  are  particularly  fortu- 
nate, obtain  the  superintendence  of  any 
one  of  them.  I  am,  Mr  Editor,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  A  PROPRIETOR." 
"  Hanover,  Oct.  23,  1847." 

With  such  facts  and  testimony  be- 
fore him,  what  man  in  the  possession 
of  his  reasonable  senses  can  doubt  that 
our  West  Indian  colonies  are  at  this 
moment  upon  the  verge  of  ruin  ?  We 
use  the  word  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
and  we  are  not  very  sure  that  we  are 
justified  in  retaining  the  qualification, 
for  ruin,  in  its  worst  shape,  has  already 
fallen  upon  many.  Lord  John  Russell 
is  said  to  be  a  bold  and  intrepid  man, 
but  there  is  a  weight  of  responsibility 
here  enough  to  appal  the  boldest  man 
that  ever  held  the  office  of  prime  mi- 
nister of  Britain.  The  question  is  not 
now  one  of  depression  of  trade.  The 
rashness  of  former  cabinets  in  dealing 
with  the  property  of  the  colonists, 
and  their  unaccountable  hesitation  and 
delay  in  granting  any  remedial  mea- 
sures, or  an  increased  supply  of  labour, 
have  accomplished  that  already.  The 
question  now  is,  SHALL  THESE  COLO- 
NIES BE  AT  ONCE  ABANDONED  ?  We 

look  for  an  answer,  not  to  the  colonists, 
but  to  Lord  John  Russell  himself.  He 
is  the  party  who  has  directly  con- 
summated their  ruin,  and  from  him 
the  country  at  large  are  entitled  to 
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demand  a  full  explanation  of  his  po- 
licy. Is  it  his  purpose  that  these 
colonies,  once  styled  the  brightest 
jewels  of  the  British  crown,  shall  be 
thrown  waste  and  abandoned?  If  it 
is,  let  him  say  so  boldly.  The  coun- 
try will  then  be  enabled  to  record 
their  opinion  of  his  judgment,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  taken 
place  of  late  years,  we  will  not  do  the 
honest-hearted  people  of  Great  Britain 
the  injustice,  for  one  moment,  to  doubt 
of  the  strength  and  tenor  of  that 
opinion.  If,  as  we  hope  and  trust, 
he  never  contemplated  these  results, 
when  in  a  rash  moment,  and  per- 
haps with  no  unnatural  eye  to  a 
little  temporary  popularity,  he  forced 
on  the  measure  of  1846,  let  him  say 
so — let  him  make  the  only  reparation 
in  his  power  for  former  errors ;  and 
although  much  mischief  has  already 
been  done,  the  colonies  may  yet  be 
saved,  and  a  sacrifice  so  terrible 
averted. 

While  such  is  the  si  tuation  of  our  own 
colonies,  upon  whom  we  forced  eman- 
cipation, let  us  see  what  is  doing  in 
the  slave  countries,  to  whom  we  are 
handing  over  our  custom.  The  in- 
crease in  the  sugar  produce  of  Cuba, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  from 50, 000 
to  200,000  tons,  and  is  still  rapidly 
increasing.  The  slave-trade  is  going 
on  at  a  multiplied  ratio,  and  perhaps 
the  friends  of  the  African  will  be  glad 
to  learn  a  fact,  for  the  correctness  of 
which  we  can  vouch.  Not  three  weeks 
ago,  a  large  mercantile  house  in  Glas- 
gow received  orders  to  send  out  a 
supply  of  blankets  to  Cuba,. because, 
as  the  waiter  said,  the  slaves  have 
become  so  much  more  valuable,  owing 
to  the  enhanced  price  of  their  produce, 
and  the  new  sugar  market  now  opened, 
that  the  owners  must  take  more  care 
of  them.  Humanity,  it  would  seem, 
begins  to  develop  itself  when  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  profit. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  we  have  nsed  the 


word  "humanity"  a  little  too  rashly. 
Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  Jacob 
Omnium,  which  we  extract  from  his 
late  able  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  cheap 
sugar  is  at  present  manufactured  in 
Cuba  :— 

"  I  spent,"  says  that  intelligent  witness, 
"  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  Cuba,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  preparations 
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which  were  being  made  in  that  island  to 
meet  the  opening  of  our  markets.  To  an 
Englishman  coming  up  from  Grenada 
and  Jamaica,  the  contrast  between  the 
paralysed  and  decayed  aspect  of  the 
trade  of  those  colonies,  and  the  spirit  and 
activity  which  your  measures  had  in- 
fused into  that  of  the  Havannah,  was 
most  disheartening. 

"  The  town  was  illuminated  when  I 
landed,  in  consequence  of  the  news  of 
high  prices  from  England.  Three  splen- 
did trains  of  De  Rosne's  machinery, 
costing  40,000  dollars  each,  had  just 
arrived  from  France,  and  were  in  process 
of  erection  ;  steam-engines  and  engi- 
neers were  coming  over  daily  from  Ame- 
rica ;  new  estates  were  forming  ;  coffee 
plantations  were  being  broken  up ;  and 
their  feeble  gangs  of  old  people  and 
children,  who  had  hitherto  been  selected 
for  that  light  work,  were  formed  into 
task-gangs,  and  hired  out  by  the  month 
to  the  new  ingenios,  then  in  full  drive. 

"It  was  crop  time  :  the  mills  went 
round  night  and  day.  On  every  estate 
(I  scarcely  hope  to  be  believed  when  I 
state  the  fact)  every  slave  was  worked 
under  the  whip  eighteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and,  in  the  boiling  houses,, 
from  five  to  six  p.m.,  and  from  eleven 
o'clock  to  midnight,  when  half  the  people 
were  concluding  their  eighteen  hours 
work,  the  sound  of  the  hellish  lash  was 
incessant ;  indeed,  it  was  necessary  to- 
keep  the  overtasked  wretches  awake. 

"  The  six  hours  during  which  they 
rested  they  spent  locked  in  a  barracoon,. 
— a  strong,  foul,  close  sty,  where  they 
wallowed  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex. 

"  There  was  no  marrying  amongst  the- 
slaves  on  the  plantations  ;  breeding  was 
discouraged ;  it  was  cheaper  and  less 
troublesome  to  buy  than  to  breed.  On. 
many  estates  females  were  entirely  ex- 
cluded ;  but  an  intelligent  American 
planter  told  me  he  disapproved  of  that 
system  ;  that  the  men  drooped  under  it; 
and  that  he  had  found  the  most  beneficial 
effects  from  the  judicious  admixture  of  a 
proportion  of  one  'lively  wench'  to  five 
males  in  a  gang  of  which  he  had  had 
charge.  Religious  instruction  and  medi- 
cal aid  were  not  carried  out  generally 
beyond  baptism  and  vaccination. 

"  Whilst  at  work  the  slaves  were 
stimulated  by  drivers,  armed  with  swords 
and  whips,  and  protected  by  magnificent 
bloodhounds." 

Gentlemen  who  clamoured  for 
emancipation,  in  this  way  is  the  sugar 
which  you  are  daily  consuming  made  1 
You  would  not  have  it  when  pro- 
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duced  by  slaves  in  your  own  colonies, 
and  tinder  the  humane  protection  of 
your  own  overruling  laws  ;  you  are 
content  to  take  it  now — at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mr  Cobden  and  his  confede- 
rates, without  the  slightest  scruple  or 
remorse  for  having  ruined  thousands 
of  your  countrymen — because  you  can 
have  it  cheaper  through  the  sweat  and 
the  life-blood  of  the  slave !  Is  this 
morality  ?  Is  it  justice  ?  Is  it  even — to 
descend  to  lower  motives — wisdom  ? 
Can  you  not  see  before  you  the  time 
when,  after  the  West  Indian  colonies 
are  abandoned,  a  gigantic  monopoly 
will  accrue  to  the  slave-growing  states, 
and  the  sugar,  for  the  paltry  saving  on 
which  article  all  has  been  sacrificed, 
again  become  as  dear,  possibly  much 
dearer  than  before  ?  Recollect  it  is 
not  an  article  like  wheat,  or  any  com- 
mon species  of  food,  which  can  be 
reared  upon  every  soil.  There  is  but 
one  region  of  the  earth  in  which  it  can 
be  grown,  and  even  there  it  cannot 
be  grown  profitably,  except  through  a 
large  expenditure  of  capital,  and  by 
means  of  an  almost  limitless  com- 
.mand  of  labour.  Cuba  and  Brazil 
have  both.  Our  colonies  had  both  in 
sufficiency,  until,  by  cutting  off  the 
one,  you  almost  annihilated  the  other. 
Go  one  step  further,  or  rather  con- 
tinue in  the  course  you  have  begun  a 
very  little  longer,  and  the  capital  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies  will  be  wholly 
and  irretrievably  dissipated.  Irretriev- 
ably— for,  after  what  has  passed,  it  is  in 
vain  to  think  that  any  British  subject 
will  again  embark  his  capital  in  such  a 
trade,  with  no  better  security  than  that 
of  our  fiscal  laws,  fluctuating  every 
year  under  the  influence  of  short-sight- 
ed agitation,  and  regulated  by  men 
whose  sole  intelligible  principle  is  the 
continued  possession  of  power.  Once 
let  our  colonies  be  annihilated — their 
capital  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions 
be  swallowed  up,  principal  and  inte- 
rest— their  market,  which  took  from 
us  annually  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  British  manufactures,  closed — and 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  a  mono- 
poly of  sugar  to  the  slave -growing 
states,  high  prices,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, which  the  bullionists  ought  to 
consider,  a  perpetual  drain  of  gold. 

We  have  quoted  only  a  fraction  of  the 
evidence  of  Jacob  Omnium  with  regard 
to  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in 


Cuba.  Much  there  is  of  painful  and 
even  sickening  detail  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  slaves,  in  order  that  an 
augmented  supply  may  be  thrown  in 
upon  our  noy  unscrupulous  market, 
for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers, 
if  they  wish  to  peruse  it,  to  the 
pamphlet  itself.  But  lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  such  testimony  merely 
applies  to  the  condition  of  the  unhappy 
slaves  at  present  in  Cuba,  we  shall  go 
further,  and  show  that  the  late  mea- 
sure of  the  Whig  Government  ha& 
given  a  tenfold  additional  impetus  to 
the  slave  trade ;  and  that  all  our  efforts- 
to  restrain  it — efforts  which,  at  the 
smallest  calculation,  cost  this  country 
annually  a  sum  of  half  a  million — arer 
as  they  must  be  under  such  circum- 
stances, wholly  futile  and  unavailing, 

"  In  February  last,"  says  the  author 
of  the  above  letter,  "  the  market  value  of 
field  negroes  had  risen  from  300  to  500 
dollars — a  price  which  would  speedily 
bring  a  supply  from  the  coast.  The 
accounts  thence  of  the  number  of  vessels 
captured,  and  of  the  still  greater  number 
seen  and  heard  of,  but  not  captured  by 
our  cruisers,  bear  ready  witness  to  thfr 
stimulus  which  you  have  afforded  to  that 
accursed  trade.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  year  that  we  hear  of  steam-slavers? 
carrying  nine  hundred  and  fifty  slaves,, 
dipping  their  flag  in  derision  to  our  men. 
of  war." 

The  list  of  the  slave  captures  be- 
tween October  1846  and  April  1847 
amounts  to  no  less  than  twenty-four 
vessels,  from  which  between  two  and 
three  thousand  slaves  were  taken. 
This  hideous  amount  of  living  cargo 
was  crowded  into  five  vessels,  the 
other  nineteen  having  been  captured 
empty.  This,  however,  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
whole  amount,  and  that  the  recent 
seizures  have  been  much  more 
numerous.  One  of  our  ships,  the 
Ferret,  is  said  to  have  taken  »o  less- 
than  six  slave  vessels  since  she  has- 
been  upon  the  coast. 

The  impulse  which  the  government 
measure  of  1846  has  given  to  the  slave 
trade  in  every  part  of  the  world  is 
something  perfectly  enormous ;  but 
its  mischievous  and  inhuman  effects- 
will  best  be  understood  by  a  reference 
to  ascertained  facts.  Prior  to  1846,. 
the  traffic  in  slaves  between  the 
African  coast  and  the  Spanish  col- 
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onies  had  been  gradually  declining, 
and  had  in  fact  almost  disappeared. 
The  exclusion  of  slave-grown  sugars 
from  our  home  market  had  nearly 
forced  the  Cuban  proprietors  into  a 
different  system,  and  arrangements 
were  pending  in  that  colony  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  just  at 
the  time  when  Lord  John  Russell 
came  forward  in  favour  of  the  chain 
and  the  lash.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  Cubans 
withdrew  their  slaves  from  the  coffee 
cultivation,  which  was  the  least  pro- 
iitable,  and  set  them  to  work  at  the 
sugar-canes.  The  price  of  the  negro 
consequently  rose,  and  the  trade  is 
prospering  abundantly. 

So  much  for  Cuba.  Let  us  now 
see  what  is  doing  in  Brazil.  The 
following  article  is  extracted  from  the 
Jamaica  Times,  of  8th  October  last. 

"  Though  it  may  be  an  act  of  super- 
erogation to  accumulate  arguments  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  an  equal- 
isation of  the  sugar  duties  must  neces- 
sarily give  an  impetus  to  the  slave-trade, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  such 
instances  which  may  come  before  us  of 
an  illustrative  tendency.  In  a  communi- 
cation recently  addressed  by  Dr  Lang  to 
the  British  public,  it  is  stated  as  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Brazil  had 
been  afforded  by  the  late  change  in  the 
duties  ;  and  consequently  that  the  slave 
trade,  which  had  been  rapidly  declining 
for  some  time  past,  had  revived  as  briskly 
as  ever,  especially  at  Pernambuco,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  conveniently  situated 
port  in  the  empire  for  this  traffic — being 
so  far  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
and  consequently  so  favourably  situated 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  south-east 
trade  wind,  that  a  vessel  from  that  port 
may  often  run  across  to  the  coast,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is  to  Africa,  in  half  the  time 
she  would  take  either  from  Bahia  or  Rio 
Janeiro.  A  schooner  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  the  Gallant  Mary  of  Haiti- 
more)  he  added,  had  arrived  at  Pernam- 
buco a  day  or  two  before  his  arrival,  and 
was  then  lying  in  the  harbour  for  sale  ; 
and  during  the  short  period  of  his  stay 
she  was  purchased  for  seven  hundred 
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and  fifty  pounds  by  a  slave  merchant  in 
the  place,  and  was  to  be  despatched  to 
the  coast  a  day  or  two  after  he  sailed  for 
England. 

"  This  is  one  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  increased  consumption  of  slave- 
grown  sugar  is  acting  as  a  premium  to 
the  slave  trader.  We  offer  a  second  in 
the  fact  recently  communicated  from 
Africa  itself,  that  the  slave-trade  on 
the  west  coast  was  never  more  brisk 
than  it  is  at  present  ;  that  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  slaves  had  been  landed 
from  slave  vessels  at  Sierra  Leone  from 
May  4th  to  June  28th  of  this  year  ;  that 
the  last  slaver  taken  was  a  Brazilian 
brig,  although  for  deception  called  the 
Beulah  of  Portland,  U.S.— she  was  sent 
in  by  the  Waterwitch  :  this  vessel  had 
five  hundred  and  ten  slaves  on  board. 

"Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  we  have  just 
learned  from  an  authentic  source,  that  Crab 
Island  (a  small  tributary  island  lying  to 
the  eastward  of  Porto  Rico)  is  now  in 
course  of  being  settled  for  the  first  time, 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ;  and  that 
very  recently  one  of  the  proprietors  — 
not  content,  it  would  appear,  with  the 
customary  mode  of  obtaining  slaves — bad 
succeeded  in  removing  a  number  from 
one  of  the  French  islands  adjacent, — a 
proceeding  which,  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  has  caused  the  question  to 
be  raised  among  the  amis  des  noires, 
whether  it  is  legal  to  deport  slaves  from 
any  French  colony.  Putting  this  point 
of  the  case,  however,  out  of  view,  we 
have  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  slave  cultivation, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  free 
labour  colonies  are  struggling  to  main- 
tain their  very  existence.  We  only 
beseech  ministers  to  look  upon  these  two 
pictures  —  on  the  one  hand  slavery  tri- 
umphant ;  on  the  other,  freedom  strug- 
gling in  the  dust  —  and  then  persist,  if 
they  can,  in  the  line  of  policy  which  has 
produced  such  results." 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  ex- 
amples. The  encouragement  has  been 
given ;  the  increased  importation  of 
slaves  to  the  foreign  colonies  has  taken 
place;  and  the  planters  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil  are  already  preparing  for  their 
monopoly.  The  following  figures,  set 
forth  in  a  late  official  return,  speak 
volumes  : — 

1845.  1847. 

Nine  months  only. 

£4807          £17,644 
17,130  35,123 

£21,937          £52,767 
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And  this  independently  of  such  ma- 
chinery as  has  been  bought  up  and 
transported  from  our  colonies  ! 

Such  have  been  the  effects  of  the 
recent  Whig  measure  ;  and  it  is  for 
Parliament  to  decide  whether  we  shall 
incur  the  national  reproach  of  conti- 
nuing any  longer  in  a  course  so  heart- 
less, so  unwise,  and  so  inhuman.  An 
attempt  may  be  made,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  currency  laws,  to  shelve  the 
consideration  of  the  sugar  duties, 
through  the  convenient  medium  of  a 
committee.  If  so,  the  fate  of  our 
colonies  may  be  considered  as  finally 
sealed.  This  is  not  a  case  that  admits 
of  delay,  nor  are  parties  actually  at 
issue  upon  disputed  matters  of  fact. 
The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
this  —  is  free  trade  to  be  allowed  to 
run  riot,  and  are  our  oldest  colonies  to 
be  given  up  to  it  immediately  as  a 
sacrifice  ?  A  very  intelligent  corre- 
spondent writes,  with  reference  to  pro- 
tective measures : — 

"It  may  be  the  interest  of  the 
ministry  to  allow  this  appointment  of 
a  committee,  as  for  months  they  will 
shelve  the  question.  These  months 
to  us  are  of  the  utmost  value,  as 
during  the  crop,  which  commences  in 
January  and  ends  in  June  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  we  must  decide 
whether  we  are  to  make  any  prepara- 
tions for  the  future.  If  no  concessions 
are  to  be  made,  ABANDONMENT  is  the 
only  course  to  save  further  loss.  I 
believe  the  West  Indians  want  no 
committee  on  their  case.  The  hard- 
ships must  be  admitted.  What  we 
require  is  a  fair,  but  not  a  prohibitory 
duty ;  such  a  one  only  as  will  put  us 
on  a  footing  to  compete  with  those 
parties  who  enjoy  what  we  are  denied 
— an  abundance  of  cheap  and  regular 
labour.  This  protection  must  be 
granted  until  we  have  the  labour,  and 
also  some  means  of  commanding  its 
regularity." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  the 
free-traders  themselves,  whether  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  to- 
wards these  colonies  is  equitable  or 
defensible,  even  on  their  own  acknow- 
ledged principles  ?  How  far  do  they 
intend  or  propose  that  these  principles 
should  be  carried  ?  Is  all  traffic,  even 
that  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  to  be 
free  ?  If  so,  let  us  come  to  a  distinct 
understanding  on  the  point.  If  the 
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Cobden  is  of  so  truly  philanthropic 
and  catholic  a  nature  —  if  "buying 
in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  market"  is  to  be  adopted 
throughout  the  world  as  a  universal 
and  unexceptionable  rule — then,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  let  the  free- 
traders be  consistent  to  their  creed, 
let  emancipation  become  a  dead  letter, 
and  let  the  slave  markets  of  Africa  be 
thrown  open  to  every  customer !  Do 
these  gentlemen  intend  to  maintain 
that  there  is  any  thing  of  free  trade 
in  the  system  which  ties  our  own  co- 
lonists hand  and  foot,  prevents  them 
from  making  use  of  the  capabilities  of 
their  soil,  dissipates  their  capital,  and 
then  quietly  abolishes  all  distinctive 
duty  between  their  produce  and  that 
of  countries  which  have  not  chosen 
to  adopt  the  same  system  ?  Is  the 
fleet  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  a  sym- 
bol of  free-trade  principles,  or  the  op- 
posite ?  Why,  what  a  laughing-stock 
must  that  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniards  !  what  an  egregious  proof 
of  the  most  silly  inconsistency  that 
ever  yet  was  perpetrated  by  a  nation' 
We  will  not,  forsooth,  permit  foreign 
nations  to  traffic  in  slaves,  and  yet 
we  give  them  the  monopoly  of  oui* 
market,  knowing  all  the  while  that 
upon  that  importation  alone  we  are 
dependent  for  a  cheap  supply !  We 
ruin  our  colonies,  transfer  our  custom 
to  the  foreign  slave-driver,  and  with 
him,  as  has  well  been  said,  cheap  sugar 
means  cheap  slaves  ! 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  The  Times, 
though  differing  with  us  in  many 
economical  points,  has  lately  taken 
up  this  view,  and  spoken  out  with  its 
customary  ability.  We  extract  from 
the  number  published  on  17th 
January : — 

"  Is  sugar  a  commodity  which  we  are 
simply  desirous  of  getting  cheap,  without 
any  regard  to  the  country  or  methods  of 
its  production  \  If  it  be  not,  then  is  it 
clear  as  argument  can  make  it  that  such 
commodity  must  be  altogether  removed 
from  the  operations  of  free  trade.  If 
it  be,  then  by  what  monstrous  perversion 
of  equity  do  we  control  the  methods  of 
production  adopted  by  our  own  pro- 
ducers 1  Why  did  we  destroy  that 
market  in  Jamaica  which  we  now  seize 
so  eagerly  in  Brazil?  The  abstract 
principles  of  free  trade  are  as  manifestly 
violated  by  interference  with  production 
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as  by  interference  with  exportation.  If 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade  are  to  find 
no  exception  ia  any  suggestions  of 
humanity  or  reason,  then  our  Anti- 
slavery  Act,  and  our  Emancipation  Act, 
and  our  vote  for  the  African  squadron, 
are  all  so  many  gross  contradictions  of  a 
principle  which  we  have  formally  sanc- 
tioned. Let  those  who  think  so  speak 
out  boldly.  They  have  undoubtedly  a 
clear  case,  if  they  dared  but  state  it. 
Let  slavery  be  considered  as  a  practice 
which  humanity  condemns,  and  which 
civilisation  must  eventually  abolish,  but 
which  cannot  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  calculations  of  a  great  commercial 
people.  Let  the  coast  squadron  be  im- 
mediately recalled,  and  the  Bights 
thrown  open  to  the  sugar-growers  of  all 
nations  to  procure  their  labourers  on  the 
easiest  terms.  Let  them  make  as  much 
sugar  as  they  can  each  for  itself,  and  let 
the  ngency  by  which  this  article  is  pro- 
duced be  as  much  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence as  in  the  case  of  any  other  article, 
and  then  may  sugar  fairly  be  subjected  to 
the  operations  of  free  trade.  If  the 
West  Indians  then  applied  for  protection, 
we  might  well  repulse  a  petition  for  so 
obsolete  a  measure  ;  but  to  take  refuge 
in  such  abstract  theories  now  is  to  blow 
hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath  —  to 
preach  up  humanity  from  one  side  of  the 
purpit  and  economy  from  the  other,  tak- 
ing care  the  while  to  appropriate  to  our 
own  pockets  the  advantages  of  the  latter 
doctrine,  and  to  saddle  our  colonists  with 
the  expenses  of  the  former." 

And  what  is  it  that  our  colonists 
ask?  What  is  the  extravagant  pro- 
posal which  we  are  prepared  to  reject 
at  the  cost  of  the  loss  of  OUT  most 
fertile  possessions,  and  of  nearly  two 
hundred  millions  of  British  capital  ? 
Simply  this,  that  in  the  meantime 
such  a  distinctive  duty  should  be 
enforced  as  will  allow  them  to  com- 
pete on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
slave-growing  states.  Let  this  alone 
be  'granted,  and  they  have  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  any  other  fiscal  regula- 
tion. And  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  differential  duty  required?  Not 
more,  as  we  apprehend,  than  ten 
shillings  the  hundred  -  weight.  It 
has  been  carefully  calculated  that 
the  British  planter  cannot  raise  and 
send  his  sugar  to  the  home  market  at 
a  lower  cost  than  forty  shillings.  In 
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consequence  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
measure,  the  average  price  last  year 
has  been  thirty-eight  shillings,  and 
consequently  the  planter  has  been 
manufacturing,  not  only  without  pro- 
fit, but  at  an  actual  loss.  Next  year, 
or  rather  after  next  July,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  reductive  scale  will  increase 
his  loss,  supposing  him  still  to  culti- 
vate, from  two  shillings  to  three  and 
sixpence  per  hundred-weight  and  so 
on  until  1851,  when  he  will  have  to 
pay  six  pounds  per  ton  for  the  privilege 
of  growing  sugar,  without  a  single 
farthing  of  return  ! 

Is  then  the  request  of  these  men, 
who  are  our  own  fellow- subjects  and 
citizens,  in  any  way  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable? We  have  chosen  to  deprive 
them  of  labour,  promising  them  all 
the  while  sympathy  and  protection, 
and  are  we  not  bound  in  some  measure 
to  redeem  the  pledge?  They  require 
a  differential  duty  only  until  such 
time  as  they  can  command  a  supply 
of  free  and  plentiful  labour.  To  this 
object  the  attention  of  government, 
and  of  the  true  philanthropists  of  the 
country,  ought  to  be  directed.  There 
is  a  noble  field  laid  open  for  their 
exertions.  The  best  means  of  sup- 
pressing altogether  the  slave-trade,  is 
by  promoting,  to  the  uttermost  of  our 
power,  a  free  immigration  from  Africa 
to  our  colonies,  a  measure  which  we 
are  certain  would  very  soon  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  blockading  squadron. 
For  how  can  we  ever  expect  that  such 
an  armament  will  prove  effectual  in 
checking  that  wicked  traffic,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  directly 
encouraging  it,  by  augmenting  the 
consumpt  of  its  produce  in  free  and 
scrupulous  Britain?  Shame  on  such 
contemptible  and  deceptive  policy! 
Shame  on  the  men  who,  with  libe- 
ralism on  their  lips,  are  all  the  while 
engaged  in  riveting  the  fetters  of  the 
bondsman !  And  shame  to  all  of  us, 
if  we  permit  our  oldest  and  most 
attached  colonies  to  lapse  into  decay, 
and  thousands  of  our  fellow- subjects 
to  be  consigned  to  ruin !  for  the  sake 
of  a  theory  which,  in  this  matter  at 
least,  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being 
based  .upon  consistent  or  intelligible 
principle ! 
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IT  would  be  an  unpardonable  affec- 
tation of  modesty  indeed,  if  Maga  suf- 
fered any  considerations  whatever  to 
Interfere  between  herself  and  the  cor- 
dial recognition  of  a  success  achieved 
by  a  favourite  child,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  world.  Is  the 
parent  alone  to  hold  her  peace,  when 
crowds  are  flinging  up  their  caps 
rejoicing  at  the  triumph  of  the  son? 
Is  nature  to  resign  her  dearest  prero- 
gative, in  order  to  comply  with  the 
unnatural  requirements  of  a  dastard 
liypocrisy  ?  Must  we  still  hear  on  all 
sides  the  honest  congratulations  of 
strangers,  and  are  we  not  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  grateful  spirit  within  us, 
"by  shaking  our  own  flesh  and  blood 
by  the  hand  ?  Flesh  and  blood  revolt 
from  the  insinuation  !  We  know,  as 
well  as  the  dullest,  that  it  is  a  delicate 
matter  for  Maga  to  speak  to  mankind, 
as  truth  and  her  heart  dictate,  with 
respect  to  some  of  her  progeny.  But 
what  has  delicacy  to  do  with  justice  ? 
Was  Brutus  delicate  when  he  judged 
his  own  son,  and  hung  him  up  for  the 
public  good  ?  Maga  suffers  the  world 
to  judge  of  her  offspring,  and  contents 
herself  with  a  simple  announcement 
of  the  happy  verdict.  It  is  her  duty, 
as  well  as  her  delight,  to  chronicle 
the  sentence.  If  she  did  less,  she 
would  do  •wrong  to  her  own:  she 
might  do  more,  and  still  be  just  to  her 
mighty  and  confiding  public. 

The  author  of  the  volume  whose  title 
heads  this  article,  first  appeared  before 
the  public  as  a  writer  in  this  Maga- 
zine in  the  month  of  August  1830. 
He  was  then  but  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age  ;  yet,  in  his  "  Diary  of  a 
Late  Physician,"  he  at  once  took  his 
place  in  the  front  ranks  of  literature, 


and  seized  upon  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
work  is  too  well  known  to  need 
minute  description  here.  The  variety 
of  incident  and  character,  the  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  of  delineation,  the 
vigorous  style,  the  touching  pathos, 
the  commanding  knowledge  of  men 
and  human  passions  which  it  exhibits, 
are  as  familiar  to  our  readers  as  they 
were  surprising  in  a  youth  scarcely  out 
of  his  teens, — a  mere  tyro  in  literature, 
— and,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  a  re- 
jected aspirant,  in  many  quarters,*  for 
those  lofty  honours  which  he  has  since 
so  bravely  and  so  honourably  won . 
"  The  Diary  of  a  Physician" — carried 
on  at  intervals  from  the  year  1830  to 
the  year  1837 — maintained  its  ground 
from  first  to  last.  Since  the  last 
chapter  appeared  in  these  pages,  the 
series  has  been  printed  and  published, 
reprinted  and  republished,  stereo- 
typed for  England,  pirated  for  Ame- 
rica, and  translated  for  the  Continent. 
The  interest  which  the  powerful  tales 
first  excited,  is  unabated  to  this  hour. 
The  regular  and  steady  demand  main- 
tained for  the  volumes  indicates  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  declares,  in  lan- 
guage as  emphatic  as  any  that  can 
appeal  to  either  publishers  or  authors, 
the  enduring  character  with  which 
they  are  impressed. 

In  the  year  1839,  just  nine  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  "  Diary,"  appeared  also  in 
these  pages  the  first  part  of  Mr 
Warren's  tale  of  "Ten  Thousand 
a- Year."  The  second  production 
derived  no  false  lustre  from  the  con- 
firmed success  of  its  predecessor. 
The  new  tale  presented  itself  in  the 
columns  of  the  Magazine,  as  the  rule 


Now  and  Then.  By  SAMUEL  WARREN,  F.R.S.  Author  of  "  Ten  Thousand 
a- Year,"  and  the  "  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician."  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  1848. 

*  "The  first  chapter  of  this  ' Diary' — The  Early  Struggles — was  offered  by  me 
successively  to  the  conductors  of  three  leading  Magazines  in  London,  and  rejected  as 
*  unsuitable  for  their  pages'  and  ( not  likely  to  interest  the  public.'  In  despair,  I 
bethought  myself  of  the  great  Northern  Magazine.  I  remember  taking  my  packet  to 
Mr  Cadell's,  in  the  Strand,  with  a  sad  suspicion  that  I  should  never  see  or  hear  any 
thing  more  of  it ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  month  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Blackwood, 
informing  me  that  he  had.inserted  the  chapter,  and  begging  me  to  make  arrangements 
for  immediately  proceeding  regularly  with  the  series.  It  expressed  his  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  first  chapter,  and  predicted  that  I  was  likely  to  produce  a  series  of 
papers  well  suited  for  his  Magazine,  and  calculated  to  interest  the  public," — Extract 
from  Preface  to  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician  * 
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is — anonymously.     Mr  Warren  ob-     than  indications, 
tained  no  advantage  whatever  from 
his  previously  well-earned  and 


con- 
scientiously sustained  reputation.  His 
second  venture  had  nothing  to  rely 
upon  but  itself;  yet,  before  six 
months  had  elapsed,  "  Ten  Thousand 
a -Year,"  by  the  mere  force  of  its  own 
unquestioned  merit,  succeeded  in  ar- 
resting public  attention  to  an  extent 
seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed 
by  publications  of  a  serial  nature. 
For  two  years  that  attention  never 
flagged  ;  the  public  can  attest  to  this 
remarkable  fact:  we  are  ourselves 
conscious  of  the  avidity  with  which 
number  after  number  of  this  Magazine 
was  sought,  whilst  one  chapter  of  the 
History  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  still 
remained  to  be  told.  "  Ten  Thousand 
a- Year"  was  a  wholly  different  per- 
formance from  the  'V  Diary  of  a  Late 
Physician."  The  latter  contained  the 
fruitful  germs  of  at  least  a  dozen 
novels.  Its  short  histories,  designed 
to  convey  a  solemn  and  abiding 
moral,  performed  their  office  with  the 
least  possible  elaboration.  Intricacy 
and  subtlety  of  plot  were  not  consi- 
dered, in  a  scheme  in  which'mankind 
was  to  be  moved  and  taught  by  the 
influence  of  example.  The  faults,  the 
weaknesses,  the  vices  of  humanity, 
were  displayed  in  their  simplest 
forms,  and  no  pains  were  taken  to 
involve  them  in  the  entanglements  of 
an  artfully  contrived  narration.  Not 
so,  altogether,  in  the  case  of  "  Ten 
Thousand  a- Year."  Here  plot  be- 
came not  a  subordinate  ingredient  in 
the  composition  ;  here  the  salient  and 
strongly-marked  features  of  individual 
character  were  not  alone  considered. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  second 
creation  of  Mr  Warren's  genius  indi- 
cated at  once  increased  strength  of 
mind,  experience  more  extended, 
knowledge  more  ripened.  The  facul- 
ties of  the  man  were  allied  to  the 
energy  and  passion  of  the  youth,  and 
the  former  ruled  the  latter  with  a 
severe  and  salutary  grasp.  The  secret 
motives  of  man  had  been  learnt  in  the 
interim;  human  springs  of  action 
had  been  detected  in  their  distant 
hiding  places  ;  the  inner  soul  of  the 
world  had  been  more  deeply  pene- 
trated, and  more  closely  scanned  by 
the  writer's  understanding.  The  pic- 
tures were  no  longer  sketches — the 
masterstrokes  were  something  more 
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The  vulgarity  of 

Titmouse  was  shown  with  the  self- 
denying  patience  and  enlightened  in- 
dustry of  a  surgeon  laying  bare  the- 
loathsomeness  of  a  repelling  sore. 
What  inclination  would  have  shut 
away  for  ever,  conscientious  duty  re- 
quired to  be  exposed.  Vulgarity  is 
exposed  in  the  history  of  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  and  is  utterly  crushed. 
In  nothing,  however,  is  the  contrast 
between  Mr  Wan-en  in  1830,  and 
the  same  gentleman  in  1839,  so 
remarkable  as  in  the  conception  of 
Mr  Gammon.  The  character  is  a  per- 
fect emanation  of  instructed  genius ; 
the  admixture  of  good  and  evil — 
good  in  evil,  and  evil  in  good — 
could  have  been  portrayed  only  by 
one  knowing  thoroughly  u  all  qua- 
lities with  a  learned  spirit  of  hu- 
man dealings."  None  but  a  creator, 
conscious  of  his  strength,  and  forti- 
fied by  the  convictions  which  know- 
ledge and  experience  give,  would  have 
conceived — or  if  conceived,  dared — to 
exhibit  the  incomparable  portraiture 
of  which  we  speak.  He,  Gammon, 
stands  immortalised  in  Mr  Warren's 
pages,  neither  a  monster  of  good  nor 
a  monster  of  evil,  but  partaking  of 
both  qualities;  largely  of  one,  and  in  a 
smaller  degree  of  the  other,  as  is  na- 
ture's wont.  Noble  amongst  the  very 
base,  and  base  amongst  the  veiy 
noble,  he  is  an  object  of  sorrow  more 
than  of  execration, — of  sympathy,  not 
of  hate,  in  his  evil  associations ;  of  deep 
pity,  not  of  vengeance,  when  he 
mixes  for  a  season  with  the  pure. 
Wanting  religion  and  the  practice  of 
piety,  which  alone  yields  the  highest 
moral  rectitude,  Gammon  fails  to  earn 
approval  even  when  he  most  deserves 
it,  and  in  his  brightest  moments  leaves 
no  better  impression  on  the  mind  than 
that  of  a  wretched  bundle  of  foul 
weeds,  steeped  for  the  time  in  heroism. 
The  seeming  incongruities  of  the  cha- 
racter testify  at  once  to  its  fidelity :  the 
reality  of  the  picture  is  heightened  by 
the  colours  which  the  master,  with  in- 
finite skill,  has  selected  from  his  palette. 
The  incognito  of  Mr  Warren  was 
preserved  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  work;  and  upon  its  completion, 
being  published  in  a  separate  form,  it 
shared  the  well-deserved  success  of  the 
"  Diary  of  a  Physician,"  and  travelled 
with  it,  either  in  its  original  garb  or 
as  a  translated  book,  into  every  quarter 
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of  the  globe.  Be  it  remembered  that, 
during  the  whole  long  period  of  which 
we  speak,  Mr  Warren  was  passing  his 
days  in  any  thing  but  the  luxurious 
ease  of  an  unoccupied  gentleman,  or 
of  one  engaged  only  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  intellectual  pleasures.  His 
entrance  into  life  as  a  public  writer 
was  concurrent  with  his  adoption  of 
the  most  arduous  and  difficult  of  all 
professions.  Literature  was  less  his 
business  than  his  recreation ;  his 
chosen  evening  pastime  'after  the 
noonday's  enervating  heat ;  his  dig- 
nified solace,  not  his  painful  necessity. 
In  plain  words,  whilst  he  used  his  pen 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
his  fellows,  Mr  Warren  was  a  labori- 
ous legal  plodder  on  his  own  account 
in  the  Temple ;  first  as  a  special 
pleader,  and  afterwards  as  a  counsel ; 
in  which  last  capacity  he  produced,  as  a 
tribute  to  law  as  well  as  to  literature, 
an  important  standard  law-book,  held 
at  this  moment  in  high  repute. 

Now,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true, 
— and  if  it  be  not,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
be  informed  of  our  error — we  hold  it 
to  be  an  utter  impossibility  for  Maga 
either  to  look  coldly  upon  Mr  War- 
ren's literary  career,  or  to  stand  mutely 
by  with  her  hands  behind  her,  when 
all  honest  people  are  vociferously  ap- 
plauding that  gentleman  upon  his 
first  appearance  in  an  entirely  new 
character.  If  we  don't  clap  our 
hands,  who  shall  applaud?  No- 
body will  respect  the  mother  who 
thinks  her  child  less  worthy  than  the 
world  esteems  him.  If  we  should 
hold  our  peace,  Maga  would  be  des- 
pised— not  by  the  world — that  would 
not  affect  her  much,  but  by  her  own 
honest  soul,  and  her  eternal  sense  of 
right,  which  would  destroy  her.  We 
have  held  our  peace  long  enough.  Im- 
patient as  we  were  to  be  the  first  to 
hail  our  own,  to  introduce  him  to  his 
readers  in  the  columns  in  which  first 
he  introduced  himself,  we  have  com- 
mitted violence  to  our  affection,  and 
bided  our  good  time.  Maga  watched 
with  natural  fond  anxiety  the  pro- 
ceedings of  her  son.  She  called  to 
mind  their  long  connexion,  and  had 
maternal  apprehensions — the  best  of 
mothers  have  them  —  lest  the  third 
appearance  of  her  offspring  on  the 
literary  stage  of  life  might  dim  the 
lustre  of  his  former  efforts  in  the  same 
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arena.  Moreover,  people  of  a  cer- 
tain age  have  whims  and  fancies. 
Maga,  young,  buxom,  sportive,  and 
healthy  as  she  looks,  has  reachecLa 
matron's  years.  Her  contemporaries, 
judging  from  her  feats,  and  vexed  in 
heart,  will  not  believe  it.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  their  scepticism  ;  they  look 
old  in  their  infancy.  Maga  has  the 
playfulness  and  elasticity  of  youth  in 
her  prime.  If  she  is  so  sprightly  with 
a  load  of  years  upon  her,  she  may 
live  for  ever.  Honest  contempora- 
ries are  right ;  she  may — she  WILL  ! 
But,  as  we  said,  folks  of  a  certain  age 
have  whims.  Men  who  have  pros- 
pered under  one  system  are  not  eager 
to  adopt  and  try  another.  The 
guardianship  of  Maga,  in  Maga's  eyes, 
casts  a  halo  around  the  doings  of  her 
children.  Mr  Warren  had  achieved 
noble  triumphs,  walking  hand-in-hand 
with  her  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year.  If  he  should  deny 
himself  the  aid  and  run  alone,  might 
he  not  fall?  We  feared  he  might, 
till  we  had  read  his  book,  and  then 
our  fear  was  gone.  But  though  fear 
departed,  modesty — Maga's  ancient 
fault — remained.  The  proprieties  of 
the  case  bade  her  be  silent  till  the 
world  had  spoken.  Though  she  was 
not  bound  to  withhold  her  smile  and 
warm  approval  in  her  royal  privacy, 
sweet  decorum  forbade  a  syllable  of 
public  praise  until  her  panegyric 
might  no  longer  sway  the  universe. 
The  hour  for  breaking  silence  has 
arrived  :  Maga  seizes  it  proudly  and 
unreservedly,  as  her  custom  is  :  who 
shall  blame  her  ? 

Mr  Warren  has,  indeed,  achieved 
a  signal  and  complete  success.  The 
opinion  which  .we  formed  of  his  new 
labour,  ere  it  went  to  press,  is  con- 
firmed and  echoed  by  the  enthusiastic 
unanimity  of  the  public ;  by  those 
who  read,  and  by  those  useful  organs 
which  undertake  to  guide  the  reader's 
taste  and  judgment.  The  first  few 
pages]of  the  volume  dispel  at  once  all 
fears  as  to  backsliding  or  downsink- 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Fresh, 
vigorous,  racy,  and  pure — such  are 
the  well-known  characteristics  of  Mr 
Warren's  style :  they  are  here  as  they 
were  present  in  his  earliest  produc- 
tions almost  twenty  years  ago.  From 
the  first  page  to  the  last,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  exhaustion 
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from  over-cropping  or  snperfetation. 
All  is  new,  healthy,  wholesome,  and 
genuine  :  bright  as  the  purest  water, 
clear  as  the  summer's  sky,  and  as  full 
of  holy  promise. 

We  think  we  discern  a  sneer  upon 
the  bilious  and  discontented  cheeks  of 
a  certain  class  of  writers  as  they  read 
the  last  two  words.  We  know  the 
gentlemen  well.  They  have  been  scrib- 
bling for  the  last  few  years  with  a 
"  oneness  of  purpose,"  as  creditable  to 
their  understandings  as  it  is  significant 
of  their  ulterior  designs.  **  Now  and 
Then"  is  by  no  means  written  for  their 
especial  delectation,  although,  if  pro- 
perly and  humbly  read  by  the  u  earnest" 
worthies,  it  would  go  far  to  secure  their 
moral  improvement.  The  volume  nei- 
ther laughs  at  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
nor  ridicules  the  professors  of  religion. 
It  does  not  make  fun  of  eveiy  thing 
serious,  until  the  unsophisticated 
reader  is  reduced  to  wondering  whether 
he  is  not  in  duty  bound  to  smile  when 
and  wherever  his  previous  education 
had  instructed  him  to  weep :  it  does 
not  consider  that  a  man  born  on  a 
dunghill  has  all  the  virtues  of  Adam 
before  he  transgressed,  and  that  an- 
other, brought  into  life  on  a  bed  of  down 
in  Grosvenor  Square,  has,  poor  devil, 
in  virtue  of  his  good  luck,  inherited 
the  vices  of  Satan  and  of  the  whole 
company  of  fallen  divinities.  There 
are  a  heap  of  Cockneys  now  gain- 
ing their  miserable  bread  by  the 
promulgation  of  such  doctrines,  who 
will  look  down  with  supreme  contempt 
and  biting  sarcasm  upon  the  book  of 
which  we  treat;  not,  mark  you,  the 
believers  of  such  doctrines,  but  simply 
the  mischievous  and  impious  promul- 
gators.  Trust  them,  they  prefer  the 
company  of  the  wealthy  and  the  well- 
to-do,  as  they  love  cheese  and  beer 
more  profoundly  than  all  the  moral 
beauty  that  the  earth  contains.  Catch 
them  giving  sixpence  to  a  beggar 
on  a  snowy  day,  or  uttering  a  syllable 
of  human  kindness,  which  costs  them 
nothing,  to  a  houseless  wanderer,  no 
one  being  by.  We  hold  it  to  be  a 
great  jewel  in  the  coronet  of  Mr 
Warren,  that  he  sets  his  face  man- 
fully, in  the  present  instance,  against 
the  fashion  which  all  honest  men  and 
true  must  deprecate.  The  freedom 
from  the  prevailing  cant  which  his 
"book  exhibits,  is  most  refreshing ;  the 
certain  upturning  of  misshapen  noses 
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which  its  very  tendency  must  cifect, 
the  greatest  compliment  yet  paid  to 
his  honest  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
morality,  and  of  the  holy  faith  which 
he  professes. 

"Now  and  Then"  is  aChristmas  book 
for  a  Christian  people.  It  is  a  tale 
of  fiction,  which  the  most  devout  may 
read  with  no  fear  of  insult,  and  with- 
out risk  of  being  obliged  to  suspend 
their  orthodoxy  for  the  sake  of  an 
hour's  pleasant  reading.  The  book 
invests  Christmas  with  its  legitimate 
Christian  associations.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  tendency  of  this  spe- 
cies of  literature,  for  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  to  denude  the  sacred  season 
of  all  these  associations,  and  to  sur- 
round it  with  others  which  are  at 
once  trifling,  irreligious,  and  heathen- 
ish. We  dwell  upon  this  fact,  because 
there  needs  some  courage  boldly  to 
speak  God's  truth  in  an  age  rapidly 
verging  towards  practical  infidelity. 
In  Parliament,  the  once  great  leader  of 
a  greater  Christian  party  publicly  de- 
nies the  necessity  of  a  declaration  of 
Christian  faith  as  the  test  of  a  legis- 
lator. In  our  light  literature,  we  find 
references  enough  to  the  goodness;  of 
Providence,  but  a  studious  avoidance 
of  the  name  and  properties  by  which 
that  Providence  is  recognised  when 
we  come  to  our  knees  by  the  bed-side 
or  in  the  sanctuary.  There  is,  we  grantT 
not  so  much  a  denial  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity  every  where 
about  us  save  in  the  church,  as  a 
studious  and  utter  disregard  of  them  ; 
but  there  is  imminent  peril  in  this 
very  disregard.  Neglect  precedes 
desertion.  Let  us  be  duly  grateful, 
we  say,  to  one  who,  in  the  modest 
pages  of  a  simple  tale,  recalls  us  to  our 
obligations,  and  reminds  us  that  the 
chief  of  duties  here  is  to  cling  firmly 
to  the  faith  by  which  the  world  is 
saved,  and  to  proclaim  first  principles 
when  that  world  is  basely  shrinking 
from  their  free  and  open  recognition. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  misunder- 
stood. "  Now  and  Then"  is  not  a  reli- 
gious novel — popularly  so  called.  Mr 
Warren  is  not  on  the  present  occa- 
sion a  "  religious  novelist,"  as  contro- 
versial divines,  usurping  the  functions 
of  the  tale  writer  are,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  absurdly  styled.  The 
Christianity  which  pervades  this  book 
is  pure  and  catholic,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  quarrels  of  sects  and 
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classes :  it  is  applicable  to  univer- 
sal humanity.  There  is  no  vulgar 
presumptuous  dabbling  with  contro- 
verted points  of  Scripture,  which,  ap- 
pearing in  works  of  fiction,  is  utterly 
abominable  and  ludicrous,  even  in  its 
futility :  but  the  author,  starting  with 
a  high  and  admirable  purpose,  and 
keeping  that  purpose  in  view  to  the 
very  last,  confines  himself  strictly  and 
solely  to  what  we  all  regard  as  Chris- 
tianity's irrevocable  and  fundamental 
principles; — great  saving  truths  which 
none  can  blink  with  safety,  and  which 
he  brings  forward  with  an  evident 
profound  sincerity  and  reverence,  im- 
possible to  mistake  and  difficult  to 
slight. 

The  story,  potently  simple  in  itself, 
opens  with  marvellous  simplicity.  We 
quote  from  the  beginning :  — 

"  Somewhere  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  (but  in  which  of  our  good  kings' 
reigns,  or  in  which  of  our  sea-coast  coun- 
ties, is  needless  to  be  known)  there  stood, 
quite  by  itself,  in  a  parish  called  Milver- 
stoke,  a  cottage  of  the  better  sort,  which 
no  one  could  have  seen,  some  few  years 
before  that  in  which  it  is  presented  to  our 
notice,  without  its  suggesting  to  him  that 
he  was  looking  at  a  cottage  quite  of  the 
old  English  kind.  It  was  most  snug  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  very  beautiful  ; 
glistening,  as  then  it  did,  in  all  its  frag- 
rant loveliness  of  jessamine,  honeysuckle, 
and  sweet-brier.  There,  also,  stood  a 
bee-hive,  in  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
which,  stretching  down  to  the  road-side, 
was  so  filled  with  flowers,  especially 
roses,  that  nothing  whatever  could  be 
seen  of  the  ground  in  which  they  grew  ; 
wherefore  it  might  well  be  that  the  busy 
little  personages  who  occupied  the  tiny 
mansion  so  situated,  conceived  that  the 
lines  had  fallen  to  them  in  very  pleasant 
places  indeed.  The  cottage  was  built 
very  substantially,  though  originally  some- 
what rudely,  and  principally  of  sea-shore 
stones.  It  had  a  thick  thatched  roof,  and 
the  walls  were  low.  In  front  there  were 
only  two  windows,  with  diamond-shaped 
panes,  one  above  another,  the  former 
much  larger  than  the  latter,  the  one 
belonging  to  the  room  of  the  building,  the 
other  to  what  might  be  called  the  chief 
bed-room  ;  for  there  were  three  little 
dormitories — two  being  small,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  cottage.  Close  behind,  and 
somewhat  to  the  left,  stood  an  elm- tree, 
its  trunk  completely  covered  with  ivy  ; 
and  so  effectually  sheltering  the  cottage, 
and  otherwise  so  materially  contributing 
to  its  snug,  picturesque  appearance,  that 
there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  tree's 
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having  reached  its  maturity  before  there 
was  any  such  structure  for  it  to  grace 
and  protect.  Beside  this  tree  was  a 
wicket,  by  which  was  entered  a  little  slip 
of  ground,  half  garden  and  half  orchard. 
All  the  foregoing  formed  the  remnant  of 
a  little  freehold  property,  which  had 
belonged  to  its  present  owner  and  to  his 
family  before  him,  for  several  genera- 
tions. The  initial  letter  (&)  of  their 
name,  Ayliffe,  was  rudely  cut  in  old  Eng- 
lish character  in  a  piece  of  stone  forming 
a  sort  of  centre  facing  over  the  doorway  ; 
and  no  one  then  living  there  knew  when 
that  letter  had  been  cut." 

Such  is  the  scene,  and  such  the  small 
house,  in  and  from  which  the  events 
evolve,  that  form  the  solemn  and 
instructive  narrative.  The  owner  of 
the  cot,  the  foremost  though  the 
humblest  personage  in  the  drama,  was 
once  a  substantial,  but  is  now  a  re- 
duced yeoman,  well  stricken  in  years, 
being,  at  the  opening  of  the  story,  close 
upon  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

"  The  crown  of  his  head  was  bald,  and 
very  finely  formed  ;  and  the  little  hair 
that  he  had  left  was  of  a  silvery  colour, 
verging  on  white.  His  countenance  and 
figure  were  very  striking  to  an  observant 
beholder,  who  would  have  said  at  once, 
*  That  man  is  of  a  firm  and  upright  cha- 
racter, and  has  seen  trouble,' — all  which 
was  indeed  distinctly  written  in  his  open 
Saxon  features.  His  eye  was  of  a  clear 
blue,  and  steadfast^in  its  gaze  ;  and  when 
he  spoke,  it  was  with  a  certain  quaintness. 
which  seemed  in  keeping  with  his  simple 
and  stern  character.  All  who  had  ever 
known  Ayliffe  entertained  for  him  a  deep 
respect.  He  was  of  a  very  independent 
spirit,  somewhat  taciturn,  and  of  a  retir- 
ing, contemplative  humour.  His  life  was 
utterly  blameless,  regulated  throughout 
by  the  purifying  and  elevating  influence 
of  Christianity.  The  excellent  vicar  of 
the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  reverenced 
him,  holding  him  up  as  a  pattern,  and 
pointing  him  out  as  one  of  whom  it  might 
be  humbly  said,  Behold  an  Israelite  in- 
deed, in  whom  is  no  guile.  Yet  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in 
great  trouble.  Ten  years  before  had  oc- 
curred, in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had 
been  every  way  worthy  of  him,  the  first 
great  sorrow  of  his  life.  After  twenty 
years  spent  together  in  happiness  greater 
than  tongue  could  tell,  it  had  pleased 
God,  who  had  given  her  to  him,  to  take 
her  away — suddenly,  indeed,  but  very 
gently.  He  woke  one  morning,  when  she 
woke  not,  but  lay  sweetly  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  death.  His  Sarah  was  gone,  and 
thenceforth  his  great  hope  was  to  follow 
her,  and  be  with  her  again.  His  spirit 
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was  stunned  for  a  while,  but  murmured 
not ;  saying,  with  resignation, '  The  Lord 
hath  given,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 
A  year  or  two  afterwards  occurred  to  him 
a  second  trouble,  great,  but  of  a  different 
kind.  He  was  suddenly  reduced  almost 
to  beggary.  To  enable  the  son  of  an  old 
deceased  friend  to  become  a  collector  of 
public  rates  in  an  adjoining  county,  Ay- 
liffe had  unsuspiciously  become  his  surety. 
The  man,  however,  for  whom  he  had  done 
this  service,  fell  soon  afterwards  into  in- 
temperate and  dissolute  habits  ;  dishon- 
esty, as  usual,  soon  followed  ;  and  poor 
Ayliffe  was  horrified  one  evening  by  being 
called  upon,  his  principal  having  abscond- 
ed, a  great  defaulter,  to  contribute  to  re- 
pair the  deficiency,  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  bond." 

Ayliffe's  property  was  sacrificed 
at  a  blow.  At  the  time  of  entering 
into  his  engagement,  he  was  the  free- 
hold owner  of  some  forty  or  fifty  acres 
of  ground,  and  the  master  of  some 
sums  of  money  advanced  upon  mort- 
gage to  a  neighbour.  Much  of  this 
went  immediately.  Nor  was  this  ca- 
lamity his  only  one.  He  had  a  son, 
another  Adam  Ayliffe.  Ayliffe  the 
younger  was  betrothed,  at  this  period 
of  accumulated  misfortune,  to  a  young 
girl,  who  jilted  him  in  the  time  of  the 
family  poverty.  The  blow  fell  upon 
the  young  and  proud-hearted  yeoman, 
as  such  blows  will  fall  upon  those  in 
whose  retired  course  a  first  affection 
comes  as  an  abiding  blessing,  or  an 
utter  curse.  A  visible  change  took 
place  both  in  his  character  and  de- 
meanour after  the  disappointment. 
First  love  in  the  younger  Ayliffe's 
case  was  the  curse  and  not  the  bless- 
ing. All  went  wrong  with  the  family 
from  this  hour.  Adam  finally  mar- 
ried, it  is  true,  a  maiden  residing  with 
Mr  Hylton,  the  vicar  of  Milverstoke, 
"but  the  union,  though  one  of  unques- 
tionable affection,  yielded  no  earthly 
happiness.  After  the  loss  of  world- 
ly goods,  Adam  and  his  son  betook 
themselves  to  labour  for  their  subsis- 
tence. The  father  became  a  hireling, 
much  to  the  affliction  of  his  son,  but 
not  to  his  own  sorrow,  for  he  "heartily 
thanked  God  for  the  strength  that  still 
remained  to  him,  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  profitably  exerting  that 
strength."  Father,  son,  and  daugh- 
ter, still  resided  in  the  cottage,  being 
its  sole  occupants.  A  year  and  a  half 
of  severe  and  constant  exertion  in  the 


ordinary  out-of-door  operations  of 
farming,  and  old  Adam  gave  way.  The 
spirit  was  more  willing  than  the  flesh. 
The  younger  Ayliffe  laboured  then  for 
the  livelihood  of  all,  and  another  was 
added  to  the  group,  in  the  shape  of  an 
infant  son,  born  about  a  year  after  the 
marriage  of  his  parents,  at  the  peril  of 
its  mother's  life. 

At  this  stage  of  the  history,  the 
remnant  of  old  Ayliffe's  land  is  de- 
manded in  the  way  of  purchase  by  the 
agent  of  the  Earl  of  Milverstoke, 
(whose  principal  country  residence  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  tlie  cottage,) 
and  steadily  refused  by  the  owners. 
The  old  man  assured  Mr  Oxley  that 
it  would  break  his  heart  to  be  sepa- 
rated for  ever  from  the  property  of  his 
fathers,  to  see  their  residence  pulled 
down,  and  all  trace  of  it  destroyed  ; 
but  Mr  Oxley 's  appetite  for  the  pro- 
perty was  only  whetted  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  its  insignificant  proprietor. 

" '  Be  not  a  fool,  Adam  Ayliffe,'  [said 
Mr  Oxley,  during  one  of  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  cottage  on  the  subject  of  this  pur- 
chase;] '  know  your  interest  and  duty  bet- 
ter. Depend  upon  it,  I  will  not  throw  all 
this  my  trouble  away,  nor  shall  my  Lord 
be  disappointed.  Listen,  therefore,  once 
for  all,  to  reason,  and  take  what  is  offered, 
which  is  princely,  and  be  thankful  ! ' 

" '  Well,  well,'  said  Ayliffe,  '  it  seems 
that  I  cannot  say  that  which  will  suit 
yon,  Mr  Oxley.  Vet  once  more  will  I 
try,  and  with  words  that  perhaps  may 
reach  the  ear  that  mine  cannot.  Will 
you  hear  me  ?' 

"  '  Ay,  I  will  hear,  sure  enough,  friend 
Adam,'  said  Mr  Oxley,  curiously  ;  on 
which  Ayliffe  took  down  a  large  old  brass- 
bound  book,  and, opening  it  on  his  lap,read 
with  deliberate  emphasis  as  follows  : — 

"'Naboth  the  Jezreelite  had  a  vine- 
yard, which  was  in  Jezreel,  hard  by  the 
palace  of  Ahab  king  of  Samaria. 

" '  And  Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth,  say- 
ing, Give  me  thy  vineyard,  that  I  may 
have  it  for  a  garden  of  herbs,  because  it  is 
near  unto  my  house  :  and  I  will  give  thee 
for  it  a  better  vineyard  than  it  ;  or,  if  it 
seem  good  to  thee,  I  will  give  thee  the 
worth  of  it  in  money. 

"'And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The 
Lord  forbid  it  me,  that  I  should  give  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee.' 

"  When  he  had  read  these  last  words 
Ayliffe  closed  the  Bible,  and  gazed  at  Mr 
Oxley  in  silence.  For  a  moment  the  latter 
seemed  somewhat  staggered  by  what  he 
saw  and  what  he  had  heard  ;  but  at 
length — '  Oh,  ho,  Adam  !  do  you  make 
your  Bible  speak  for  you  in  business  I ' 
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said  he,  in  a  tone  of  rude  jocularity. 
1  Well,  I  shall  wish  you  good  day  for 
some  little  while,  it  may  be,  and  good 
luck  to  you  here.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
bit  of  a  place,'  he  continued  as  he  drew 
on  his  gloves,  glancing,  at  the  same  time, 
contemptuously  round  the  little  room, '  to 
set  such  store  by  ;  but  be  patient — be 
patient,  Adam  ;  there  is  one  somewhat 
larger  that  will  be  ready  for  you  by-and- 
bye—' 

"  This  insulting  allusion  to  the  work- 
house or  the  county  jail  old  Ayliffe 
received  in  dignified  silence.  Not  so  his 
son,  who,  rising  with  ominous  calmness 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  had  for  some 
time  been  sitting,  as  it  were,  on  thorns, 
and  silent  only  out  of  habitual  deference 
to  his  father,  approached  Mr  Oxley  in  two 
strides,  seized  him  by  the  collar  with  the 
hand  of  a  giant,  and,  before  his  astonished 
father  could  interpose,  had  dragged  Mr 
Oxley  to  the  doorway,  near  which  he  had 
been  standing,  and  with  a  single  jerk 
flung  him  out  into  the  open  air  with  a 
violence  which  sent  him  staggering  several 
yards,  till  he  fell  down  at  full  length  on 
the  ground. 

"  '  Adam,  Adam !  what  have  you  done  !' 
commenced  his  father,  approaching  his 
son  with  an  astounded  air. 

"  '  Nay,  never  mind  tn«,  father,'  mut- 
tered his  son  vehemently,  standing  with 
arms,  akimbo,  and  watching  Mr  Oxley 
with  eyes  flashing  fury.  *  There,  Master 
Oxley ;  show  never  here  again  that 
wizened  face  of  yours,  or  worse  may  hap- 
pen. Away  !  Back  to  the  Castle,  and  tell 
him  that  sent  you  here  what  you  have 
received  !  Off" !  out  into  the  road,'  he 
added,  raising  his  voice,  and  moving  fu- 
riously towards  Mr  Oxley,  who  preci- 
pitately quitted  the  garden,  '  or  I'll 
teach  you  to  speak  of  the  workhouse 
again  !  See  that  the  dogs  lick  not ' 

"  *  Adam  !  I  charge  you  hold  your 
peace  !  '  said  the  old  man,  loudly  and 
authoritatively,  and  advancing  towards 
Mr  Oxley,  who,  however,  having,  after 
muttering  a  few  words  to  himself,  and 
glancing  furiously  at  young  AylifFe,  has- 
tily mounted  his  horse,  which  had  been 
standing  fastened  at  the  gate,  had  already 
galloped  out  of  hearing  ;  and  about  that 
time  in  the  ensuing  day  had  contrived, 
during  an  interview  on  business  with  the 
Earl,  to  intjmate,  as  if  casually  only,  that 
the  Ayliffes,  who  owned  the  roadside 
cottage,  had  received  the  liberal  overtures 
made  by  Mr  Oxley  on  his  lordship's 
behalf,  with  expressions  of  coarse  disre- 
spect, and  even  malignant  hostility.  Not 
a  syllable  breathed  Mr  Oxley  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  young  Ayliffe  ;  nor  did  he  deem  it 
expedient,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  sum- 
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mon  his  assailant  to  answer  before  the 
magistrates  for  what  he  had  done." 

Ayliffe  heard  no  more  of  Mr  Oxley, 
but  his  trials  sadly  increased  from  the 
hour  of  that  gentleman's  violent  de- 
parture from  his  humble  roof.  The 
poor  remnant  of  his  patrimonial  estate 
had  dwindled  down  to  the  cottage 
and  the  slip  of  ground  attached  to  it. 
Young  Ayliffe  continued  to  work  from 
morning  till  night  like  any  slave  in 
the  plantations;  but  his  industry 
yielded  small  result.  In  addition  to 
the  other  misfortunes,  the  infant 
member  of  this  luckless  household, 
feeble  from  its  birth,  and  likely  to  be 
reared  with  difficulty,  became,  by  an 
accident,  maimed  for  life.  The  black 
cloud  had  fairly  settled  over  the 
habitation. 

Sarah,  the  wife,  was  about  to  give 
birth  to  another  child,  when  misery 
appeared  to  have  reached  its  climax. 
The  once  comely  furniture  had  been- 
disposed  of  by  degrees  to  purchase 
necessary  food ;  and  nothing  but  hor- 
ror stared  the  unfortunates  in  the  face, 
when  an  accident  took  place  which 
gave  the  final  touch  to  a  dismal  his- 
tory that  appeared  already  complete. 

"  Young  Ayliffe,  with  heavy  thoughts  in 
his  mind,  burthening  and  depressing  it, 
went  one  day  to  his  work  at  a  farmer's  at 
some  distance  from  Milverstoke,  having 
only  one  companion  the  whole  day  long  r 
but  that  companion  appearing  good- 
natured  and  communicative,  the  frank 
young  Ayliffe  could  not  refrain  from 
talking  about  that  which  was  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts — the  feeble  condition  of 
his  wife,  and  her  doctor's  constant  re- 
commendation of  nourishing  food.  '  And 
why  don't  you  get  it,  if  you  care  for 
her  1 '  inquired  his  companion  with  a 
surprised  air,  resting  for  a  moment  from 
his  work. 

"'Surely,'  quoth  poor  Ayliffe,  'you 
should  ask  me  why  I  do  not  get  one  of 
the  stars  out  of  the  sky.  Is  meat  to  be 
picked  up  in  the  high  road  V 

" '  No  ;  not  in  the  high  road,'  said  the 
other,  drily,  'but  there's  dainty  eating 
for  the  sick  and  the  gentle  to  be  had — 
elsewhere.' 

"  In  plain  English,  Ayliffe's  new  friend 
pointed  at  game  ;  speaking  most  tempt- 
ingly of  have,  above  all  other  sorts  of 
game,  as  a  dainty  dish,  whether  roast  or 
stewed,  for  those  that  were  sick  and  deli- 
cate ;  and  assured  Ayliffe  that  his  (the 
speaker's)  wife  had  lived  secretly  on  hare 
all  through  her  time  of  trouble,  and  had 
never  in  her  life  thriven  so  well  :  for 
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naught  was  so  nourishing  as  hare's  flesh. 
Poor  Ayliffe  listened  to  this  with  but  too 
willing  an  ear,  though  it  went  clean  con- 
trary to  all  his  own  notions,  and  those 
which  he  knew  to  be  entertained  by  his  fa- 
ther. He  resisted  but  very  faintly  the  ar- 
guments of  his  new  friend  ;  who  indeed 
fairly  staggered  Ayliffe,  by  asking  him 
whether  he  thought  that  he  did  wrong  if 
he  caught  a  hedgehog,  a  weasel,  or  a 
snake,  in  the  field  or  hedge  of  another  ; 
and  if  not,  why  was  it  different  with  a 
hare  ?  Much  conversation  had  they  of 
this  sort,  in  the  course  of  which  poor 
Ayliffe,  in  the  frank  simplicity  of  his  na- 
ture, gave  such  a  moving  picture  of  his 
wife's  necessities,  as  greatly  interested  his 
companion  ;  who  said  that  he  happened 
to  have  by  him  a  very  fine  hare  that  had 
been  given  him  by  a  neighbouring  squire, 
and  which  was  greatly  at  Ayliffe's  service. 
After  much  hesitation  he,  with  many 
thanks,  accepted  the  gift  ;  and,  accom- 
panying his  new  friend  to  his  cottage, 
received  into  his  possession  the  promised 
hare,  (a  finer  one  certainly  was  hardly  to 
be  seen,)  and  made  his  way  home  with 
his  perilous  present,  under  cover  of  the 
thickening  shades  of  night.  What  horrid 
misgivings  he  had,  as  he  went  along  ! 
How  often  he  resolved  either  to  return 
the  hare  to  the  giver,  or  fling  it  over  the 
hedge,  as  he  passed  !  For  he  was  aware 
of  his  danger  :  there  being  no  part  of 
England  where  game  was  more  strictly 
preserved,  more  closely  looked  after,  or 
poachers  more  severely  punished,  than  at 
Milverstoke.  But  he  thought  of  his  wife 
— of  the  relish  with  which  she  must  par- 
take of  this  hare  ;  and  by  the  inspiriting 
aid  of  thoughts  such  as  these,  he  nerved 
himself  to  encounter  her  suspicions,  and 
his  father's  rebuke  and  reproaches." 

That  rebuke  and  those  reproaches 
he  encountered.  Happy  had  he  been 
had  he  encountered  nothing  worse ! 
The  hare  was  rejected  by  the  upright 
father,  but  the  rejection  did  not  save 
the  son.  He  had  been  entrapped  into 
accepting  the  gift  by  one  who  had' 
sent  a  companion  to  watch  him  home, 
and  who,  in  order  to  obtain  half  the 
penalty,  forthwith  informed  against 
the  unfortunate  receiver.  The  receiver 
was  fined,  but  Mr  Hylton,  the  vicar, 
paid  the  sum  required,  and  released 
him  from  his  trouble. 

Whilst  matters  are  looking  so  black 
at  the  cottage,  there  is  joyousness 
enough  at  the  neighbouring  castle. 
The  season  is  Christmas,  and  Viscount 
Alkmond,  the  only  son  and  heir  of 
the  Earl  of  Milverstoke,  has  arrived 
at  the  castle  to  pass  the  Christmas 
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holidays.     Here  is  the  castle  and  its 
owner. 

"Milverstoke  Castle,  to  which  its  next 
lordly  possessor  was  then  on  his  way,  was 
a  truly  magnificent  structure,  worthy  of 
its  superb  situation,  which  was  on  the 
slope  of  a  great  forest,  stretching  down 
to  the  sea-shore.  Seen  from  the  sea, 
especially  by  moonlight,  it  had  a  most 
imposing  and  picturesque  appearance  ; 
but  from  no  part  of  the  surrounding  land 
was  it  visible  at  all,  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  woodland  in  which  it  was  em- 
bosomed. The  Earl  of  Milverstoke,  then, 
lord  of  that  stately  residence,  had  a  per- 
sonal appearance  and  bearing  which 
might  be  imagined  somewhat  in  unison 
with  its  leading  characteristics.  He  was 
tall,  thin,  and  erect ;  his  manner  wag 
composed,  his  countenance  refined  and 
intellectual,  and  his  features  comely  ;  his 
hair  had  been  for  some  years  changed 
from  jet-black  into  iron-gray.  His  bearing 
was  lofty,  sometimes  even  to  repulsive- 
ness  ;  his  temper  and  spirit  haughty  and 
self-reliant.  Opposition  to  his  will, 
equally  in  great  or  small  things,  rendered 
that  arbitrary  will  inflexible,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence  or  sacrifice  ; 
for  he  gave  himself  credit  for  never  acting 
from  impulse,  but  always  from  superior 
discretion  and  deliberation.  He  was  a 
man  of  powerful  intellect,  extensive 
knowledge,  and  admirably  fitted  for  pub- 
lic affairs, — in  which,  indeed,  he  had 
borne  a  conspicuous  part,  till  his  imperi- 
ous and  exacting  temper  had  rendered 
him  intolerable  to  his  colleagues,  and  ob- 
jectionable even  to  his  sovereign,  from 
whose  service  he  had  retired,  to  use  a 
courteous  word,  in  disdainful  disgust, 
some  five  years  before  being  presented  to 
the  reader.  He  possessed  a  vast  fortune, 
and  two  or  three  princely  residences  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Of  these 
Milverstoke  was  the  principal  ;  and  its 
stern  solitude  suiting  his  gloomy  humour, 
he  had  betaken  himself  to  it  on  quitting 
public  life.  He  had  been  a  widower  for 
many  years,  and,  since  becoming  such, 
had  become  alienated  from  the  distin- 
guished family  of  his  late  countess;  whose 
ardent  and  sensitive  disposition  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  utterly  crushed  by 
the  iron  despotism  of  an  unfeeling  and 
domineering  husband.  Whatever  founda- 
tion there  might  have  been  for  this  sup- 
position, it  contributed  to  imbitter  the 
feelings  of  the  Earl,  and  strengthen  a 
tendency  to  misanthropy.  Still  his  cha- 
racter had  fine  features.  He  was  most 
munificent  ;  the  very  soul  of  honour  ;  a 
perfect  gentleman;  and  of  irreproachable 
morals.  He  professed  a  firm  belief  in 
Christianity,  and  was  exemplary  in  the 
discharge  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
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the  duties  which  it  imposed  upon  him.  He 
would  listen  to  the  inculcation  of  the 
Christian  virtues  of  humility,  gentleness, 
and  forgiveness  of  injury,  with  a  kind  of 
stern  complacency  ;  unaware,  all  the 
while,  that  they  no  more  existed  within 
himself,  than  fire  could  be  elicited  from 
the  sculptured  marble.  Most  of  his  day- 
time he  spent  in  his  library,  or  in  solitary 
drives,  or  walks  along  the  sea-shore  or  in 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  he  took  no 
personal  part,  nor  felt  any  personal  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  his  vast  re- 
venues and  extensive  private  affairs ; 
intrusting  them,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, implicitly  to  others.  When  he 
rode  through  the  village,  which  lay  shel- 
tered near  the  confines  of  the  woodland 
in  which  his  castle .  was  situated,  he 
appeared  to  have  no  interest  in  it  or  its 
inhabitants,  though  nearly  all  of  them 
were  his  own  tenantry.  His  agent,  Mr 
Oxley,  was  their  real  master. 

f<  Mr  Hylton  was  one  of  his  lordship's 
occasional  chaplains,  but  by  no  means  on 
intimate  terms  with  him  ;  for  that  the 
vicar's  firm  independent  character  unfit- 
ting him.  While  he  acknowledged  the 
commanding  talents  of  the  Earl,  his  lord- 
ship was,  on  his  part,  fully  aware  of  Mr 
Hylton's  strong  intellect,  superior  scholar- 
ship, and  the  pure  and  lofty  spirit  in 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  spiritual 
duties.  The  good  vicar  of  Milverstoke 
knew  not  what  was  meant  by  the  fear  of 
man — and  that  his  stately  parishioner  had 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing  ; 
and,  in  short,  Mr  Hylton  was  a  much  less 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Castle  than  might 
might  have  been  supposed,and  was  at  least 
warranted,  by  his  position  and  proximity. 

t(  Possibly  some  of  the  Earl's  frigid 
reserve  towards  him  was  occasioned  by 
the  cordial  terms  of  intimacy  which 
had  existed  between  him  and  the  late 
Countess — an  excellent  personage,  who, 
living  in  comparative  retirement  at  Mil- 
verstoke, while  her  lord  was  im- 
mersed in  political  life,  had  consulted 
Mr  Hylton  constantly  on  the  early  edu- 
cation of  her  two  children.  The  Earl  had 
married  late  in  life,  being  nearly  twenty 
years  older  than  his  Countess,  who  had 
brought  him  one  son  and  one  daughter. 
The  former  partook  largely  of  his  father's 
character,  but  in  a  somewhat  mitigated 
form  ;  he  was  quicker  in  taking  offence 
than  his  father,  but  had  not  his  implaca- 
bility. If  he  should  succeed  to  that 
father's  titles  and  estates,  he  would  be 
the  first  instance  of  such  direct  succession 
for  nine  generations,  the  Earl  himself 
having  been  the  third  son  of  a  second  son. 
The  family  was  of  high  antiquity,  and  its 
noble  bloodhad  several  times  intermingled 
with  that  of  royalty." 
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On  one  of  the  more  advanced  days 
of  the  Christmas  week,  we  are  told 
there  took  place  a  kind  of  military 
banquet  at  the  Castle,  in  compliment 
to  the  officers  of  a  dragoon  regiment, 
one  of  whose  out-quarters  was  at  the 
barracks  at  some  two  miles  distance. 
Lord  Alkmond  was  present  at  this 
banquet.  During  its  progress  his 
lordship  quitted  the  company  to  stroll 
in  the  woods — wherefore  none  knew ; 
but  during  his  evening  walk  he  was 
barbarously  murdered.  Young  Ayliffe, 
under  fearfully  suspicious  circumstan- 
ces, is  arrested  for  the  crime.  He 
had  been  discovered  near  the  body — • 
his  sleeves  were  covered  with  blood — 
he  had  been  hunted  and  tracked  to  his 
home.  The  cup  of  misery  was  full. 

A  coroner's  inquest  is  held — a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  returned 
against  Adam  Ayliffe,  who  is  formally 
committed  by  the  magistrate.  He  is 
held  in  custody,  and  must  await  his 
trial.  He  is  not  guilty.  The  reader 
feels  it  in  spite  of  the  damning  evi- 
dence that  will  be  brought  against  the 
accused  on  the  day  of  his  solemn  trial : 
the  father  is  aware  of  it,  and  sustains 
his  manly  soul  with  the  consciousness, 
dreadful  as  may  be  the  unjust  and  as 
yet  unspoken  sentence.  Old  Adam 
has  gone  to  his  child  in  prison.  Be- 
hold the  miserable  pair!  Listen  to 
the  pathetic  appeal. 

"  They  were  allowed  to  be  alone  for  a 
short  time,  the  doctor  and  nurse  of  the 
prison  being  within  call,  if  need  might  be. 
The  prisoner  gently  raised  his  father's 
cold  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it,  and 


neither  spoke  for  a  few  minutes ;  at 
length — 

"'  Adam  !  Adam  !'  said  the  old  mania 
a  low  tremulous  whisper,  '  art  thou  inno- 
cent or  guilty  V  and  his  anguished  eyes 
seemed  staring  into  the  very  soul  of  his 
son,  who  calmly  replied, — • 

"  '  Father,  before  God  Almighty,  I  be 
as  innocent  as  thou  art,  nor  know  I  who 
did  this  terrible  deed.' 

"  '  Dost  thou  say  it  ?  Dost  thou  say 
it  ?  I  never  knew  thee  to  lie  to  ine, 
Adam  ! '  said  his  father  eagerly,  half 
rising  from  the  stool  on  which  he  sate. 
'  Dost  thou  say  this  before  God,  whom 
thou  art  only  too  likely,'  he  shuddered, 
*  to  see,  after  next  Assizes,  face  to  face  ?  * 

" '  Ay,  I  do,  father,'  replied  his  son, 
fixing  his  eyes  solemnly  and  steadily  on 
those  of  his  father,  who  slowly  rose  and 
placed  his  trembling  arms  around  his  son, 
and  embraced  him  in  silence  :  'How  is 
Sarah  I '  faltered  the  prisoner,  faintly. 
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"  *  Ask  me  not,  Adam,'  said  the  old 
man  ;  who  quickly  added,  perceiving  the 
eudden  agitation  of  his  son,  '  but  she  is 
not  dead  ;  she  hath  been  kindly  cared  for.' 

"'And  the  lad?'  said  the  prisoner, 
gtill  more  faintly. 

" '  He  is  well,'  said  the  old  man  ;  and 
the  prisoner  shook  his  .head  in  silence, 
the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks  through 
closed  eyelids." 

There  is  another  too,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  circumstances  which  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  others,  is  morally 
certain  of  the  innocence  of  Adam  Ay- 
liffe. At  the  beginning  of  the  narra- 
tive we  are  informed  that,  "  as  father 
and  son  would  stand  suddenly  unco- 
vered, while  the  reverend  vicar  passed 
or  met  them  on  his  way  into  the 
church,  his  heart  yearned  towards 
them  both  :  he  thoroughly  loved  and 
respected  them,  and  was  in  a  certain 
way  proud  of  two  such  specimens  of 
the  English  yeoman  ;  and,  above  all, 
charmed  with  the  good  example  which 
they  set  to  all  his  other  parishioners. 
Now  the  vicar  had  from  Adam's  boy- 
hood entertained  a  liking  for  him,  and 
had  personally  bestowed  no  inconsider- 
able pains  upon  his  education,  which 
though  plain,  as  suited  his  position, 
was  yet  sound  and  substantial."  This 
vicar  trusted  the  manhood  of  the  blood- 
guiltless  Adam  as  he  had  affection- 
ately attached  himself  to  his  youth. 
To  suppose  him  guilty  of  the  crime  was 
to  have  implicit  faith  in  circumstantial 
evidence,  treacherous  and  deceitful  at 
the  best,  and  to  spurn  the  actual 
knowledge  gained  from  the  decided 
tenor  of  a  life  which  could  NOT  speak 
false.  Adam  Ayliffe  could  not  become 
a  murderer  and  still  be  Adam  Ayliffe. 
He  was  himself,  rational  and  sane ; 
he  was  therefore  guiltless.  So  argued 
the  minister  of  God :  so  must  the  good 
and  pious  always  argue,  similarly 
placed.  A  world  in  arms  against  the 
miserable  prisoner  would  not  have 
moved  the  vicar  from  his  strong  con- 
viction, or  frightened  him  from  the 
prisoner's  side.  Providence,  the  just, 
so  willed  it ! 

The  trial  came.  The  fiend  of  cir- 
cumstance for  the  hour  triumphed  over 
the  as  yet  invisible  spirit  of  truth. 
Mortal  men  could  do  no  other  than 
they  did.  Seeing  through  a  glass 
darkly,  they  pronounced  judgment, 
with  the  veil  still  undrawn.  Adam 
Ayliffe,  the  innocent,  tlie  well-mcau- 


ing,  the  sorely-tried,  but  the  still  up- 
right, was  condemned  to  die  the  death 
of  a  malefactor,  for  the  shedding  of 
blood  which  he  had  never  spilt.  The- 
wretched  convict  is  removed  at  once 
from  the  bar  of  the  Court  to  the  con- 
demned cell.  He  is  scarcely  there 
before  Mr  Hylton,  the  incredulous 
clergyman,  is  at  his  side.  The  inter- 
view is  long,  and  deeply  interesting. 
The  frantic  despair  of  the  hapless- 
prisoner  is  gradually  softened,  and  his 
mind  turned  to  God  by  tlie  pious 
counsels  and  arguments  of  his  indefati- 
gable pastor.  Mr  Hylton  leaves  the 
cell  more  than  ever  satisfied  of  the 
innocence  of  poor  Adam  Ayliffe. 

He  is  sentenced,  not  yet  hanged. 
The  word  has  gone  forth,  but  the 
decree  is  not  yet  executed.  God 
is  just,  but  as  merciful  as  just,  and 
may  interpose  and  save  the  long- 
suffering  for  His  glory  and  their 
happiness.  Mr  Hylton,  leaving  the 
prison,  is  summoned  to  the  neigh- 
bouring barracks.  Arriving  there,  he 
is  ushered  into  a  private  room,  and 
introduced  to  one  Captain  Lutteridge. 
What  has  the  captain  to  say  to  the 
minister  ?  What  does  he  know  of  the 
murder?  You  shall  hear.  During 
the  trial,  the  judge  remarked  that  it 
was  very  strange  that  Lord  Alkmond 
should  go  out  into  the  woods  on  the 
fatal  night,  and  wondered  that  no  one 
knew  the  reason.  Now  Captain  Lut- 
teridge  did  not  know  the  reason,  but 
he  had  possibly,  only  possibly,  a  clue 
to  it.  A  subject  had  been  mentioned 
during  the  dinner  on  the  memorable- 
night,  which  had  evidently  distressed 
his  lordship,  and,  it  may  be,  called  him 
forth.  What  that  subject  was,  he,  the 
captain,  knew,  but,  without  permission 
from  the  Earl  of  Milverstoke,  would 
not  state, — lie  being  a  soldier,  a  man  of 
honour,  and  incapable  of  betraying 
confidential  intercourse,  as  it  werer 
spoken  at  the  table'of  his  noble  host. 
It  was  a  case  of  life  and  death. 
Adam  Ayliffe  had  an  advocate  with 
the  captain  more  anxious  and  impres- 
sive than  the  paid  counsel  who  had 
served  him  on  his  trial,  and  Mr  Hyl- 
ton did  his  duty  faithfully.  Before  he 
quitted  Captain  Lutteridge,  that  offi- 
cer had  undertaken  to  wait  upon  the 
Earl  of  Milverstoke,  and  to  obtain,  if  it 
might  be,  his  permission  to  communi- 
cate the  secret.  The  captain  kept 
his  word,  but  to  little  purpose.  Tlie 
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mention  of  the  mei-     off.     It  is  a  melancholy  errand,  but 
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Earl  forbade  all 

ancholy  scene,  and  gave  his  visitor 
no  encouragement.  But  Mr  Hylton 
waited  not  for  encouragement  or  aid. 
Before  Captain  Lutteridge  returned 
from  Milverstoke  Castle,  the  indefa- 
tigable minister  was  already  on  his 
road  to  London,  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  in- 
form that  functionary  that  there  was 
a  secret,  and  to  entreat  a  respite  upon 
that  ground ;  but  not  upon  that  ground 
alone.  Another  gleam  of  sunshine, 
thin  as  hair,  stole  through  the  stormy 
sky.  A  letter  had  been  received  by 
Mrs  Hylton,  that  hinted  at  guilt  else- 
where, removing  it  from  Ayliffe's 
stainless  cottage.  Fragile  as  the  do- 
cument was,  the  ambassador  of  the 
condemned  relied  upon  it  as  though 
it  had  been  a  rock.  And  not  in  vain! 
From  the  Home  Secretary,  he  was  re- 
ferred to  the  judge  who  tried  the 
cause :  the  judge  listened  long  and 
patiently  to  all  that  Mr  Hylton  had 
to  urge  upon  the  miserable  man's  be- 
half, and  finally  ordered  a  fortnight's 
respite,  with  the  view  of  giving  time 
for  confirmation  of  the  important  let- 
ter's intimations. 

The  unconquerable  Mr  Hylton  re- 
turned to  Milverstoke.  He  sees  the 
Earl,  who  spurns  him  from  his  door 
as  a  reward  for  his  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference between  justice  and  the  mur- 
derer of  his  son :  he  sees  the  Earl's 
daughter,  and  pleads  with  her  on  be- 
half of  the  doomed :  he  sees  Captain 
Lutteridge, — he  leaves  no  stone  un- 
turned, to  secure,  if  not  the  pardon  of 
his  client,  at  least  the  remission  of  the 
punishment  to  which,  in  his  inmost 
heart,  he  believed  him  most  unjustly 
sentenced.  His ,  success  is  far  from 
equal  to  his  zeal.  The  proud  Earl's 
heart  is  obdurate.  Who  can  wonder 
at  it  ?  The  gentle  daughter  would  do 
much,  but  has  the  power  to  do  little; 
and  Captain  Lutteridge,  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  is  disinclined  to 
save  a  murderer  from  the  gallows,  even 
if  he  had  the  ability,  which  he  has  not. 

The  fortnight  is  coming  quickly  to 
an  end,  and  there  is  no  arrival  of 
favourable  news.  Shortly  before  its 
close,  Mr  Hylton  receives  a  brief  mes- 
sage from  the  unhappy  occupant  of 
the  condemned  cell,  which  he  dares 
not  disregard.  It  is  this—"  /  go  back 
into  darkness  while  you  are  away." 
Mr  Hylton  mounts  his  horse  and  sets 


we  will  take  courage  and  accompany 
him.  The  scene  is  grand  as  it  is 
awful : — 

"  As  he  rode  along,  his  mind  lost  sight 
almost  entirely  of  the  temporal  in  the 
spiritual,  the  present  in  the  future,  in- 
terests of  the  condemned ;  and  by  the 
time  that  he  had  reached  the  gaol,  his 
mind  was  in  an  elevated  frame,  befitting 
the  solemn  and  sublime  considerations 
with  which  it  had  been  engaged. 

"  A  turnkey,  with  loaded  blunderbuss 
on  his  arm,  leaned  against  the  cell  door, 
which  he  opened  for  Mr  Hylton  in  silence, 
as  he  approached  ;  disclosing  poor  Ayliffe 
sitting  on  his  bench,  double-ironed,  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands,  his  elbows  sup- 
ported by  his  knees.  He  did  not  move 
on  the  entrance  of  Mr  Hylton,  as  his 
name  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the 
turnkey. 

" '  Adam  !  Adam  ! — the  Lord  be  with 
you  !  Amen ! '  solemnly  exclaimed  Mr 
Hylton,  gently  taking  in  his  hand  one  of 
the  prisoner's. 

"  Ayliffe  suddenly  started  up,  a  gaunt 
figure,  rattling  in  his  irons,  and  grasping 
in  both  his  hands  that  of  Mr  Hylton, 
carried  it  to  his  heart,  to  which  he  pressed 
it  for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  then, 
bursting  into  tears,  sunk  again  on  his 
bench. 

"'God  bless  you,  Adam!  and  lift  up 
the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  you  f 
Put  your  trust  in  him:  but  remember 
that  he  is  the  all-seeing,  the  omniscient, 
omnipotent  God,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity!' 

"  Ayliffe  wept  in  silence,  and  with 
reverent  affection  of  manner  pressed  to 
his  lips  the  still-retained  hand  of  Mr 
Hylton. 

"'Come,  Adam!  speak!  Speak  to  your 
pastor — your  friend-^-your  minister!' 

" '  You  seem  an  angel, sir!'  said  Ayliffe, 
looking  at  him  with  a  dull,  oppressed 
eye,  that  was  heart-breaking. 

"'Why  an  angel,  Adam?  I  bring 
you,'  said  Mr  Hylton,  shaking  his  head, 
and  sighing,  'no  earthly  good  news 
whatever;  nothing  but  my  unworthy 
offices  to  prepare  you  for  hereafter  L 
Prepare !  prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  for 
he  draweth  near !  And  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  his  coming!' 

'"  I  was  readier  for  my  change  when 
last  I  saw  you,  sir,  than  now,'  said 
Ayliffe,  with  a  suppressed  groan,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  manacled  hands. 

" '  How  is  that,  poor  Adam  ?' 

"  '  Ah  ! — I  was,  so  it  seemed,  half  over 
Jordan,  and  have  been  dragged  back.  I 
see  not  now  that  other  bright  shore  which 
made  me  forget  earth!  All  now  is. 
dark ! ' 
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(t  His  words  smote  Mr  Hylton  to  the 
heart.  'Why  is  this?  why  should  it 
be  ?  Adam ! '  said  he,  very  earnestly, 
*  have  you  ever  been,  can  you  possibly 
ever  be,  out  of  God's  hands?  What 
happens  but  from  God  ?  And  if  He  hath 
prolonged  this  your  bitter,  bitter  trial, 
what  should  you,  what  can  you  do,  but 
submit  to  His  infinite  power  and  good- 
ness? He  doth  not  ajlict  willingly,  nor 
grieve  the  children  of  men,  to  crush  under 
Ms  feet  all  the  prisoners  of  the  earth!  He 
will  not  cast  off  for  ever;  but  though  he 
-cause  grief,  yet  will  he  have  compassion 
according  to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies!' 

" '  Oh,  sir !  oft  do  I  think  his  mercy  is 
clean  gone  for  ever !  Why— why  am  I 
here?'  he  continued,  with  sudden  vehe- 
mence. *  He  knoweth  my  innocence — 
yet  will  make  me  die  the  death  of  the 
guilty  !  That  cannot,  cannot  be  just !' 

"'Adam!  Adam!  Satan  is  indeed 
besieging  you !  Even  if,  in  the  awful, 
inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence,  you  be 
ordained  to  die  for  what  you  did  not, 
have  you  forgotten  that  sublime  and 
awful  truth  and  fact  on  which  hang  all 
your  hopes — the  death  of  Him  who  died, 
the  just  for  the  unjust!' 

"  Ayliffe's  head  sunk  down  on  his  knees. 

"'  Ah,  sir !'  said  he,  tremulously,  after 
a  while,  during  which  Mr  Hylton  inter- 
fered not  with  his  meditations,  'these 
words  do  drive  me  into  the  dust,  and 
then  raise  me  again  higher  than  I  was 
before!' 

" '  And  so  they  ought,  Adam.  Is  there 
a  God?  Has  he  really  revealed  himself? 
Are  the  Scriptures  true  ?  Am  I  the  true 
servant  of  a  true  master?  If  to  all  this 
you  say  yea — speak  not  again  distrust- 
fully. If  you  do— if  you  so  think— then 
are  you  too  like  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
mercy.  I  am  free,  Adam, — you  are 
bound, — yet  are  both  our  lives  every 
instant  at  the  command  and  absolute 
disposal  of  Him  who  gave  them,  that  we 
might  be  on  trial  here  for  a  little  while. 
For  aught  I  know,  I  may  even  yet  die 
before  you,  and  with  greater  pain  and 
;grief ;  but  both  of  us  must  die,  and  much 
of  my  life  is  gone  for  ever.  As  your  frail 
fellow-mortal,  then,  I  beseech  you  to 
listen  to  me !  Our  mode  of  leaving  life 
is  ordered  by  God,  even  as  our  mode  of 
living  in  it.  To  some  he  hath  ordained 
riches,  others  poverty ;  some  pleasure, 
others  misery,  in  this  life;  but  all  for 
reasons,  and  with  objects  best  known, 
nay,  known  only  to  himself!  Adam, 
you  have  now  been  four  days  here  beyond 
that  which  had  been  appointed  you — now 
that  we  are  alone,  have  you  aught  to 
confide  to  me,  as  the  minister  for  whom 
you  have  sent?  What  saith  my  Master? 
If  you  confess  your  sins,  he  is  faithful 


and  just  to  forgive  you  ;  but  if  you  say 
that  you  have  no  sin,  you  deceive  your- 
self, and  the  truth  is  not  in  you.  And  if 
that  last  be  so,  Adam,  what  shall  be  said 
of  you,  what  can  be  hoped  for  you?' 

" '  If  you  be  thinking  of  that  deed  for 
which  I  am  condemned,'  said  Ayliffe, 
with  a  sudden  radiant  countenance,  '  then 
am  I  easy  and  happy.  God,  my  maker, 
and  who  will  be  my  judge,  knoweth 
whether  I  speak  the  truth.  Ay !  ay ! 
innocent  am  I  of  this  deed  as  you  !' 

" '  It  is  right,  Adam,  that  I  should 
tell  you  that  all  mankind  who  know  of 
your  case,  from  the  highest  down  even  to 
the  lowest,  do  believe  you  guilty.' 

"'Ah,  sir,  is  not  that  hard  to  bear?' 
said  Ayliffe,  with  a  grievous  sigh,  and  a 
countenance  that  looked  unutterable 
things. 

"' It  is,  Adam — it  is  hard;  yet,  were 
it  harder,  it  must  be  borne.  Here  is 
Lord  Milverstoke,  who  hath  lost  his  son 
— his  only  son — the  heir  to  his  title  and 
his  vast  possessions — lost  him  in  this 
mysterious  and  horrid  way:  is  not  that 
hard  to  be  borne  ?  Have  you,  Adam, — I 
ask  you  by  your  precious  hopes  of  here- 
after,— animosity  towards  him  who  be- 
lieves you  to  be  his  son's  murderer?' 

"  There  was  an  awful  silence  for  nearly 
a  minute,  at  the  close  of  which  Ayliffe, 
with  an  anguished  face,  said, — 

"'Oh,  sir!  give  me  time  to  answer 
you!  Pray  for  me!  I  know  whose 
example  I  ought  to  imitate  ;  but' — he 
suddenly  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  a 
reverie,  which  lasted  for  some  time,  at 
the  end  of  which,— '  Sir—  Mr  Hylton/ 
said  he  desperately,  'am  I  truly  to  die 
on  Monday  week  ?  Oh,  tell  me  !  tell  me, 
sir !  Life  is  sweet,  I  own ! ' 

"  He  sprung  towards  Mr  Hylton,  and 
convulsively  grasped  his  hands,  looking 
into  his  face  with  frenzied  earnestness. 

"'I  cannot — I  will  not  deceive  you, 
Adam,'  replied  Mr  Hylton,  looking  aside, 
and  with  a  profound  sigh.  'My  solemn, 
duty  is  to  prepare  you  for  death !  But — ' 

"'Ah!'  said  he,  with  a  desperate  air, 
'to  be  hanged  like  a  vile  dog ! — and  every 
one  cursing  me,  who  am  all  the  while 
innocent !  and  no  burial  service  to  be 
said  over  my  poor  body  ! — never— never 
to  be  buried  !'  With  a  dismal  groan  he 
sunk  back,  and  would  have  fallen  from 
the  bench,  but  for  Mr  Hylton's  stepping 
forward.  '  Sir — sir,'  said  Ayliffe  pre- 
sently, glaring  with  sudden  wildness  at 
Mr  Hylton,  '  did  you  see  the  man  at  the 
door  with  the  blunderbuss?  There  he 
stands!  all  day!  a.11  night!  but  never 
comes  in ! — never  speaks ! — Would  that 
he  would  put  it  to  ray  head,  and  finish 
me  in  a  moment!' 

"'Adam  !  Adam  !  what  awful  language 
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is  this  that  I  hear?'  said  Mr  Hylton, 
sternly.  '  Is  this  the  way  that  you  have 
spoken  to  your  pious  and  venerable 
father  ?' 

"  '  No  !  no  !  no  !  sir  !' — he  pressed  his 
hand  to  his  forehead — '  but  my  poor  head 
wanders  !  I — I  am  better  now  !  I  seem 
just  to  have  come  out  of  a  dream.  But 
never  should  I  dream  thus,  if  you  would 
ever  stay  with  me — till — all  is  over  !' 

"  Feeling  it  quite  impossible  to  ask  the 
miserable  convict  such  questions  as  Mr 
Hylton  had  wished,  he  resolved  not  to 
make  the  attempt,  but  to  do  it  as  pru- 
dently and  as  early  as  might  be,  through 
old  Ayliffe,  or  the  chaplain  or  governor 
of  the  gaol.  He  was  just  about  to  leave, 
and  was  considering  in  what  terms  he 
could  the  most  effectually  address  him- 
self to  Ayliffe,  when,  without  any  sum- 
mons having  issued  from  within,  the  door 
was  unlocked,  and  the  turnkey,  thrusting 
in  his  head,  said, — 

" '  I  say,  my  man,  here's  the  woman 
come  with  thy  child,  that  thou  'st  been 
asking  for.  They'll  come  in  when  the 
gentleman  goes.' 

"  Ayliffe  started  up  from  his  seat  with 
an  eager  motion  towards  the  door,  but 
was  suddenly  jerked  down  again,  having 
forgotten  in  his  momentary  ecstasy  that 
his  irons  were  attached  to  a  staple  in  the 
floor. 

"'Come,  come,  my  man,'  said  the  turn- 
key, sternly,  '  thou  must  be  a  bit  quieter, 
I  can  tell  thee,  if  this  child  is  to  come  to 
thee.' 

" '  Give  me  the  lad  !  give  me  the  lad  ! 
give  me  the  lad  !'  said  Ayliffe,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  his  eyes  straining  towards  the 
approaching  figure  of  the  good  woman, 
who,  with  a  very  sorrowful  and  appre- 
hensive look,  now  came  in  sight  of  the 
condemned  man. 

"'Lord  bless  thee,  Adam  Ayliffe!' 
she  began,  bursting  into  tears, '  Lord  love 
thee  and  protect  thee,  Adam  !' 

"  '  Give  me  the  lad  ! — show  me  the 
lad!'  he  continued,  gazing  intently  at  her, 
while  she  tremblingly  pushed  aside  her 
«loak;  and  behold  there  lay,  simply  and 
decently  clad,  his  little  boy,  awake,  and 
.gazing,  apparently  apprehensively,  at  the 
strange  wild  figure  whose  arms  were 
-extended  to  receive  it ! 

"'  Adam,  father  of  this  thy  dear  child,' 
said  Mr  Hylton, interposing  fora  moment 
between  Ayliffe  and  the  child,  not  with- 
out some  alarm,  'wilt  thou  handle  it 
tenderly,  remembering  how  feeble  and 
small  it  is  V 

"  On  this,  poor  Ayliffe  gazed  at  Mr 
Hylton  with  a  face  of  unspeakable  agony, 
weeping  lamentably  ;  and  still  extending 
his  arms,  the  passive  child,  gazing  at  him 
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in  timid  silence,  was  placed  within  them. 
He  sat  down  gently,  gazing  at  his  child 
for  some  moments  with  a  face  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it.  Then 
he  brought  it  near  to  his  face,  and  kissed 
incessantly,  but  with  unspeakable  tender- 
ness, its  tiny  features,  which  were  quickly 
bedewed  with  his  tears. 

"'His  mother! — his  mother! — his 
mother  !'  he  exclaimed,  in  heart-rending 
tones,  still  gazing  intently  at  its  face, 
which  was  directed  towards  his  own  with 
evident  apprehension.  Its  little  hand  for 
a  moment  clasped  one  of  the  irons  that 
bound  his  father,  but  removed  it  imme- 
diately, probably  from  the  coldness  of 
the  metal.  The  father  saw  this,  and 
seemed  dreadfully  agitated  for  some 
moments  ;  and  Mr  Hylton,  who  also  had 
observed  the  little  circumstance,  was 
greatly  affected,  and  turned  aside  his 
head.  After  a  while, — 

" '  How  easily,  my  little  lad,  could  I 
dash  out  thy  little  brains  against  these 
irons,'  said  Ayliffe,  in  a  low  desperate 
tone  of  voice,  staring  into  the  child's 
face, '  and  save  thee  from  ever  coming  to 
this  unjust  fate  that  thy  father  hath !' 

"  Mr  Hylton  was  excessively  alarmed, 
but  concealed  his  feelings,  preparing, 
however,  for  some  perilous  and  insane 
action,  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
child.  The  gathering  cloud,  however, 
passed  away,  and  the  manacled  father 
kissed  his  unconscious  child  with  all  his 
former  tenderness. 

" '  They'll  tell  thee,  poor  lad,  that  I 
was  a  murderer  !  though  it  be  false  as 
hell!  They'll  shout  after  thee,  There 
goes  the  murderer's  son  !'  He  paused, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  start  said — 
'  There  will  be  no  grave  for  thee  or  thy 
mother  to  come  and  cry  over  !' 

" '  Adam,'  said  Mr  Hylton,  very 
anxiously,  '  weary  not  yourself  thus — 
alarm  not  this  poor  child,  by  thus  yield- 
ing to  fear  and  despair  ;  but  rather,  if  it 
can  hereafter  remember  what  passeth 
here  this  day,  may  its  thoughts  be  of  thy 
love  and  of  thy  gentleness  !  If  it  be 
the  will  of  God  that  thou  must  die,  and 
that  unjustly,  as  far  as  men  are  concerned, 
He  will  watch  over  and  provide  for  this 
little  soul,  whom  He,  foreseeing  its  fate, 
sent  into  the  world.' 

.  "  Ayliffe  lifted  the  child  with  trembling 
arms,  and  pressed  its  cheeks  to  his  lips. 
The  little  creature  did  not  cry,  nor 
appear  likely  to  do  so,  but  seemed  the 
image  of  mute  apprehension.  The  whole 
scene  was  so  painful,  that  Mr  Hylton. 
was  not  sorry  when  the  Governor  of  the 
gaol  approached,  to  intimate  that  the 
interview  must  cease.  The  prisoner,  ex- 
hausted with  violent  excitement,  quietly 
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surrendered  his  child  to  his  attendant, 
and  then  silently  grasped  the  hand  of  Mr 
Hylton,  who  thereupon  quitted  the  cell  ; 
the  door  of  which  was  immediately  locked 
upon  its  miserable  occupant  :  who  was 
once  again  alone  /" 

From  the  prison  let  us  to  the  great 
Earl's  house.  His  lordship  has  be- 
come morose  and  almost  vindictive 
against  the  supposed  murderer  of  his 
son,  from  the  very  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  save  him  from  the 
gallows.  Had  Adam  Ayliffe  been 
suffered  to  die  the  unpitied  death  of 
any  other  heinous  criminal,  no  one, 
perhaps,  would  have  more  pitied  the 
.wretched  malefactor  than  the  Earl  of 
Milverstoke  himself.  The  interest 
taken  in  the  convict,  not  only  by  the 
minister,  but  by  his  own  daughter, 
and,  as  he  suspected,  by  the  very 
widow  of  the  murdered  lord,  his 
daughter-in-law,  seemed  cruel  forget- 
fulness  of  the  dead,  and  wanton  injury 
to  the  living.  He  upbraided  the  min- 
ister who  preached  the  virtues  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness ;  he  looked  with  anger 
and  violent  impatience  when  others 
dared  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
clergyman's  unauthorised  discourse. 
During  an  interview  writh  Lady  Alk- 
mond,  the  Earl  had  heard  the  syllables 
forgive!  dropping  from  the  widow's 
mouth  ;  he  made  no  answer,  but  re- 
paired to  his  library,  in  which  he 
walked  to  and  fro  for  some  time,  medi- 
tating with  sternness  and  displacency 
upon  the  word.  Let  us  open  the  door 
gently  and  carefully,  and,  using  our 
lawful  privilege,  look  in. 

"On  taking  his  seat  at  length,  his 
lordship  opened  with  some  surprise  a 
Testament  which  lay  before  him,  and 
guided  by  the  reference  written  by  the 
trembling  fingers  of  his  daughter,  he  read 
as  follows : — '  So  likewise  shall  my 
heavenly  Father  do  unto  you,  if  ye  from 
your  hearts  for  give  not  every  one  his 
brother  their  trespasses.'  This  verse 
the  Earl  read  hastily,  then  laid  down  the 
book,  folded  his  arms,  and  leaned  back 
in  his  seat,  not  with  subdued  feelings, 
but  very  highly  indignant.  He  now  saw 
clearly  what  had  been  intended  by  the 
faint  but  solemn  whisper  of  Lady  Alk- 
mond,  even  could  he  have  before  enter- 
tained a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Oh, 
why  did  not  thoughts  of  the  heavenly 
temper  of  these  two  loving  and  trembling 
spirits  melt  his  stern  heart  ?  'Twas  not 
BO,  however  :  and  even  anger  swelled 


within  that  FATHER'S  breast  of  untamed 
fierceness — anger,  almost  struggling  and 
shaping  itself  into  the  utterance  of  '  In- 
terference !  intrusion !  presumption  1' 
After  a  long  interval,  in  which  his 
thoughts  were  thus  angrily  occupied,  he 
reopened  the  Testament,  and  again  read 
the  sublime  and  awful  declaration  of  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind ;  yet  smote  it  not 
his  heart.  And  after  a  while,  removing 
the  paper,  he  calmly  replaced  the  sacred 
volume  on  the  spot  from  which  it  had 
been  taken  by  Lady  Emily.  Not  long 
after  he  had  done  so,  he  heard  a  very 
faint  tapping  at  the  distant  door,  but 
without  taking  any  notice  of  it  ;  although 
he  had  a  somewhat  disturbing  suspicion 
as  to  the  cause  of  that  same  meek  ap- 
plication, and  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
made.  The  sound  was  presently  repeated, 
somewhat  louder  ;  on  which,  '  Who's 
there  ? — enter  !'  called  out  the  Earl, 
loudly,  and  in  his  usual  stern  tone,  look- 
ing apprehensively  towards  the  door — 
which  was  opened,  as  he  had  thought,  and 
perhaps  feared  it  might  be,  by  Lady 
Emily. 

"  '  It  is  I,  dear  papa,'  said  she,  closing 
the  door  after  her,  and  advancing  rather 
rapidly  towards  him,  who  moved  not 
from  his  seat  j  though  the  appearance  of 
— now  —  his  only  child,  and  that  a 
daughter,  most  beautiful  in  budding 
womanhood,  and  approaching  a  FATHER 
with  timid,  downcast  looks,  might  well 
have  elicited  some  word  or  gesture  of 
welcoming  affection  and  tenderness. 

"  '  What  brings  you  hither,  Emily  ?'  he 
inquired  coldly,  as  his  daughter,  in  her 
loveliness  and  terror,  stood  within  a  few 
feet  of  him,  her  fine  features  wearing  an 
expression  of  blended  modesty  and  re- 
solution. 

"  '  Do  you  not  know,  my  dearest  papa  ?.' 
said  she,  gently  ;  *  do  you  not  suspect. 
Do  not  be  angry  !— do  not,  dear  papa, 
look  so  sternly  at  me  !  I  come  to  speak 
with  you,  who  are  my  father,  in  all  love 
and  duty.' 

'"I  am  not  stern— I  am  not  angry, 
Emily.  Have  I  not  ever  been  kind  to 
you  ?  Why,  then,  this  unusual  mode  of 
approaching  and  addressing  me  1  Were 
I  a  mere  tyrant,you  could  not  show  better 
than  your  present  manner  does,  that  I 
am  such.' 

"  His  words  were  kind,  but  his  eye  and 
his  manner  were  blighting.  His  daughter's- 
knees  trembled  under  her.  She  glanced 
hastily  at  the  table  in  quest  of  the  little 
book  which  her  hands  had  that  morning, 
placed  there ;  and  not  seeing  it,  her 
heart  sunk. 

"  '  Be  seated,  Emily,'  said  her  father, 
moving  towards  her  a  chair,  and  gently 
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placing  her  in  it  immediately  opposite  to 
him,  at  only  a  very  little  distance.  She 
thought  that  she  had  never  till  that 
moment  seen  her  father's  face,  or  at 
least  had  never  before  noticed  its  true 
character.  How  cold  and  severe  was 
the  look  of  the  penetrating  eyes  now 
fixed  on  her — how  rigid  were  the  features 
— how  commanding  the  expression  which 
they  wore — how  visibly  clouded  with 
sorrow,  and  marked  with  the  traces  of 
suffering ! 

" '  And  what,  Emily,  would  you  say  1* 
he  inquired,  calmly. 

" '  Dearest  papa,  I  would  say,if  I  dared, 
what  my  sister  said  to  you  so  short  a 
time  ago — Forgive  /' 

"'  Whom  ?'  inquired  the  Earl,  striving 
to  repress  all  appearance  of  emotion. 

"  '  Him  who  is  to  die  on  Monday  next 
— Adam  Ayliffe.  Oh,  my  dearest  papa, 
do  not — oh,  do  not  look  so  fearfully  at  me  !' 

"'You  mean,  Emily,  the  murderer  of 
your  brother  /'  He  paused  for  a  moment. 
*  Am  I  right  ?  Do  I  understand  you  V 
inquired  her  father,  gloomily. 

"'But  I  think  that  he  is  not— I  do 
believe  that  he  is  not.' 

"  '  But  how  can  it  concern  you,  Emily, 
to  think  or  believe  on  the  subject  ?  Good 
ohild,  meddle  not  with  what  you  under- 
stand not.  Who  has  put  you  upon  this, 
Emily  r 

"'My  own  heart,  papa.' 

"  'Bah,  girl !'  cried  the  Earl,  unable  to 
restrain  his  angry  impulse,  '  do  not 
patter  nonsense  with  your  father  on  a 
subject  like  this.  You  hare  been  trained 
and  tutored  to  torment  me  on  this 
matter  !' 

"  'Papa  ! — my  papa  ! — I  trained  !  I 
tutored  !  By  whom  ?  Am  I  of  your 
blood  ?'  said  Lady  Emily,  proudly  and 
indignantly. 

"  '  You  had  better  return,  my  child,  to 
your  occupations' — 

"'My  occupation,  dearest  papa,  is  here, 
and,  so  long  as  you  may  suffer  me  to  be 
with  you,  to  say  few,  but  few  words  to 
you.  It  is  hard  if  I  cannot,  I  who  never 
knowingly  grieved  you  in  my  life.  Re- 
member that  I  am  now  your  only  child. 
Yet  I  fear  you  love  me  not  as  yo.u  ought 
to  love  an  only  child,  or  you~~could  not 
speak  to  me  as  you  have  just  spoken.' 
She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  added,  as 
if  with  a  sudden  desperate  impulse — 
'  My  poor  sister  and  I  do  implore  you  to 
give  this  wretch  a  chance  of  life,  for  we 
both  believe  that  he  is  innocent  !' 

"For  a  second  or  two  the  Earl  seemed 
really  astounded  j  and  well  he  might,  for 
his  youthful  daughter  had  suddenly 
spoken  to  him  with  a  precision  and  dis- 
tinctness of  language,  an  energy  of  man- 


ner,'and  an  expression  of  eye,  such  as 
the  Earl  had  not  dreamed  of  her  being 
able  to  exhibit,  and  told  of  the  strength  of 
purpose  with  which  she  had  come  to  him. 

"'And  you  both  believe  that  he  ia 
innocent  !'  said  he,  echoing  her  words, 
too  much  amazed  to  utter  another  word. 

"'  Yes,  we  do  !  we  do  !  in  our  hearts. 
My  sister  and  I  have  prayed  to  God 
many  times  for  His  mercy ;  and  she 
desires  me  to  tell  you  that  she  has  for- 
given this  man  Ayliffe,  even  though  he 
did  this  dreadful  deed,  and  so  have  I  ; 
wife  and  sister  of  the  dear  one  dead,  we 
both  forgive,  even  though  the  poor  wretch 
be  guilty  ;  but  we  believe  him  innocent, 
and  if  he  be,  oh,  Heaven  forbid  that  on 
Monday  he  should  die  I* 

"'Emily,'  said  the  Earl,  whb  had 
waited  with  forced  composure  till  his 
daughter  had  ceased,  '  do  you  not  think 
that  your  proper  place  is  in  your  own 
apartment,  or  with  your  suffering  sister- 
in-law  ?' 

"  '  Why  should  you  thus  treat  me  as  a 
child,  papa  V  inquired  Lady  Emily, 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  her  tears. 

"  '  Why  should  I  not  V  asked  her 
father  calmly. 

"  Lady  Emily  looked  to  the  ground  for 
some  moments  in  silence. 

"'  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  as  possible 
that  you  are  meddling  ?  meddling  with 
matters  beyond  your  province  ?  Is  it  fit- 
ting, girl?  he  continued,  unable  to  resist 
an  instantaneous  but  most  bitter  emphasis 
on  the  word,  '  that  you  should  be  HERE, 
talking  to  me  at  all,  for  one  moment  even, 
on  a  matter  which  I  have  never  thought 
of  naming  to  you — a  child  ?' 

" '  I  am  a  child,  papa  ;  but  I  am  your 
child,  and  your  only  one  ;  and  love  you 
more  than  all  the  whole  world.' 

" '  Obey  me,  then,  as  a  proof  of  that 
love  :  retire  to  your  chamber,  and  there 
wonder  at  what  you  have  ventured — pre- 
sumed this  morning  to  do.' 

"  Lady  Emily  felt  the  glance  of  his  eye 
upon  her,  as  though  it  had  lightened  ; 
but  she  quailed  not. 

" '  My  dear,  my  only  parent,  I  implore 
you  send  me  not  away  ;  let  me — ' 

"'Emily,  I  cannot  be  disobeyed  ;  lam 
not  in  the  habit  of  being  disobeyed  by 
any  one  ;  it  is  very  sad  that  I  should  see 
the  attempt  first  made  by  a  child.' 

" '  Oh  papa  !  forgive  me  !  forgive  me  ! ' 
She  arose,  and,  approaching  him  hastily, 
as  she  observed  him  about  to  advance, 
sunk  on  one  knee  before  him,  clasping 
her  hands  together.  '  Oh,  hear  me  for 
but  a  moment.  Never  knelt  I  before 
but  to  God,  yet  kneel  I  now  to  my 
father.  Oh,  have  mercy  !  nay,  be  JUST  ! ' 

"  '  Why,  Emily,  verily  I  fear  that  long 
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confinement,  and  want  of  exercise,  and 
change,  and  air,  are  preying  upon  your 
mind  ;  you  are  not  speaking  rationally. 
Rise,  child,  and  do  not  pursue  this  folly 
— or  I  may  think  you  mad  ! '  He  dis- 
engaged her  hands  gently  from  his  knee, 
which  they  had  the  moment  before 
clasped,  and  raised  her  from  her  kneeling 
posture,  she  weeping  bitterly. 

"'I  am  not  mad,  papa,  nor  is  my 
sister  ;  but  we  fear  lest  God's  anger 
should  fall  upon  you,  nay,  upon  us  all, 
if  you  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  com- 
passion.' 

« «  Be  seated,  Emily,'  said  the   Earl. 

*  Excited  as  you  are  at  present,'  he  con- 
tinued, with  rapidly  increasing  sternness 
of  manner,  cno  words  of  mine  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  you  of  the  grievous  im- 
propriety, nay  the  cruel  absurdity  of  all 
this  proceeding.    You  talk  to  me  like  a 
parrot  about  mercy,  and  compassion,  and 
God's  anger,  and  so  forth,  as  though  you 
understood  what  you  were  saying,  and  I 
understood  not  what  I  am  doing,  what  I 
ought   to   do,  and  what   I  have   done. 
Child,  you  forget  yourself,  me,  and  your 
duty  to  me.     How  dared  you  to  profane 
yonder  Testament,  and  insult  your  father 
by  placing  it  before  him  as  you  did  this 
morning  ?     Did  you  do  so  \ ' 

" '  I  did,'  she  answered,  weeping. 

" '  You  presumptuous  girl  !  forgetful 
of  the  fifth  commandment  ! ' 

"  *  Oh,  say  not  so  !  say  not  so  !  I  love, 
I  reverence  you  —  and  I  FEAR  you, 
now  ! '  said  Lady  Emily,  gazing  at  him 
with  tears  running  down  her  cheeks, 
her  dark  hair  partially  deranged,  her 
hands  clasped  in  a  supplicatory  manner. 

*  I  prayed  to  God,  first,  that  I  might  not 
be  doing  wrong  ;  that  you  might  not  be 
angry  with  me  ;  that  if  angry,  you  might 
forgive  me  ! ' 

"  *  Angry  with  you  1  Have  I  not 
cause?  Never  dared  daughter  do  such 
thing  to  father  before  !  You  presume  to 
rebuke  and  threaten  me  —  me  —  with 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  if  I  yield  not 
to  your  sickly  dreaming,  drivelling  sen- 
timentality. Silence  ! '  he  exclaimed, 
perceiving  her  about  to  speak  very  ear- 
nestly. '  I  have  not  had  my  eyes  closed, 
I  tell  you  now,  for  days  past  —  I  have 
observed  your  changed  manner :  you 
have  been  deliberating  long  beforehand 
how  to  perpetrate  this  undutifulness  !  As 
though  my  heart  had  not  been  already 
struck  as  with  a  thunderbolt  from  Heaven 
• — you,  forsooth,  you  idle,  unthinking 
child  !  must  strive  to  stab  it  —  to  wound 
me  !  to  insult  me  !  This  is  not  your  own 
doing  :  you  dared  not  have  thought  of  it ! 
You  are  the  silly  tool  of  others.  Silence  ! 
hear  me,  undutiful  girl  !  * 


"'Papa,  I  cannot  hear  you  say  all 
this,  in  which  you  are  so  wrong.  No 
tool  am  I  of  any  body  !  Twice  have  you 
said  this  thing  ! '  Her  figure  the  Earl 
perceived  involuntarily  becoming  erect 
as  she  spoke,  and  her  eye  fixed  with 
steadfast  brightness  upon  his.  Had  he 
been  sufficiently  calm  and  observant,  he 
might  have  seen  in  his  daughter  at  that 
moment  a  faint  reflection  of  his  own  lofty 
spirit  —  intolerant  of  injustice.  'And 
even  you,  papa,  have  no  right  whatever 
thus  to  talk  to  me.  If  I  have  done 
wrong,  chide  me  becomingly  ;  but  all 
that  you  have  said  to  me  only  hurts  me, 
and  stings  me,  and  I  cannot  submit  to 
it—' 

" ( Lady  Emily,  to  your  chamber  ! ' 
said  the  Earl,  with  a  stately  air,  rising  ;.. 
so  did  his  daughter. 

" '  My  Lord  ! '  she  exclaimed  magnifi- 
cently, her  tall  figure  drawn  up  to  its 
full  height,  and  her  lustrous  eyes  fixed 
unwavering  upon  his  own.  Neither 
spoke  for  a  moment  ;  and  the  Earl 
began,  he  knew  not  why,  to  feel  great 
inward  agitation,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
erect  figure  of  his  silent  and  indignant 
daughter. 

« <  My  child  !'  said  he,  at  length,  faintly, 
with  a  quivering  lip  ;  and  extending  his 
arms,  he  moved  a  step  towards  her  ;  on 
which  she  sprang  forward  into  his  arms, 
throwing  her  own  about  his  neck,  and 
kissing  his  cheek  passionately.  His 
strong  will  for  once  had  failed  him  ;  his 
full  eyes  overflowed,  and  a  tear  fell  on 
his  daughter's  forehead.  She  wept  bit- 
terly ;  for  a  while  he  spoke  not,  but 
gently  led  her  to  a  couch,  and  sat  down 
beside  her. 

"*0h,  papa,  papa!'  she  murmured, 
6  how  I  love  you  ! ' 

"  For  a  moment  he  answered  not, 
struggling,  and  with  partial  success,  to 
overcome  the  violence  of  his  emotions. 
Then  he  spoke  in  a  low  deep  tone  — 

" '  The  voices  of  the  dead  are  sounding 
in  my  ears,  Emily  !  the  tranquil  dead  ! 
'Tis  said,  my  Emily,'  he  paused  for  some 
moments,  and  his  agitation  was  pro- 
digious,— '  that  stern  was  I  to  your  sweet 
mother — ' 

"  '  Oh,  dear,  dearest,  best  beloved  by 
daughter,  never  ! '  she  cried  vehemently, 
struggling  to  escape  from  his  grasp,  for 
he  held  her  rigidly  while  gazing  at  her 
with  agonised  eyes. 

"  '  And  I  now  fearfully  feel  —  I  fear 
—  that  stern  I  was,  as  stern  I  have  this 
day  been  to  you.  Forgive  me,  ye  meek 
and  blessed  dead  ! '  —  his  quivering  lips 
were  closed  for  a  moment,  as  were  his 
eyes.  '  Oh,  Emily  !  she  is  looking  at 
me  through  your  eyes.  Oh,  how  like  ! ' 
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he  remarked,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
Lady  Emily  covered  her  eyes,  and  buried 
her  head  in  his  bosom.  'Do  you,  my 
Emily,  forgive  me  1 ' 

" '  Oh,  papa  !  no,  no  ;  what  have  I  to 
forgive  ?  Every  thing  have  I  to  love  ! 
my  own,  sweet  papa  !  Much  I  fear  that 
I  may  have  done  what  a  daughter  ought 
not  to  have  done  !  I  have  grieved  and 
wounded  a  father  that  tenderly  loved 
me—' 

"'Ay,  my  child,  I  do,'  he  whispered 
tremulously,  gently  drawing  her  slender 
form  nearer  to  his  heart.  '  Emily,'  said 
he,  after  a  while, '  go,  get  me  that  Testa- 
ment which  you  placed  before  me ;  oh, 
go,  dear  child  !'  She  still  hung  her  head, 
and  made  no  motion  of  going.  *  Go,  get 
it  me  ;  bring  it  to  me  !' 

"  She  rose  without  a  word,  and  brought 
it  to  him  ;  and  while  he  silently  read  the 
verse  to  which  she  had  directed  his  atten- 
tion, she  sat  beside  him,  her  hands  clasped 
together,  and  her  eyes  timidly  fixed  on 
the  ground. 

" '  It  was  in  love,  and  not  presumption, 
my  Emily,  that  you  laid  these  awful  words 
before  me  !' 

"'  Indeed,  my  papa,  it  was/  said  she, 
bursting  into  tears. 

"  He  appeared  about  to  speak  to  her, 
when  words  evidently  failed  him  sud- 
denly. At  length — *  And  when  that 
sweet  soul' — he  paused,  ( this  morning 
whispered  in  my  ear,  did  she  know  of 
this  that  you  had  done  ?'  Lady  Emily 
could  not  speak.  She  bowed  her  head  in 
acquiescence,  and  sobbed  convulsively. 
Her  father  was  fearfully  agitated. 
'Wretch  that  I  am  !— I  am  not  worthy 
of  either  of  you  !'  Lady  Emily  flung 
her  arms  round  him  fondly,  and  kissed 
him.  '  I  am  yielding  to  great  weakness, 
my  love,'  said  he,  after  a  while,  with 
somewhat  more  of  composure.  'Yet, 
never  shall  I — never  can  I — forget  this 
morning  !  I  have  long  felt,  and  feared, 
that  I  was  not  made  to  be  loved  :  I  have 
seen  it  written  in  people's  faces.  Yet 
can  1  love  1' 

" '  I  know  you  can  !  I  know  you  do,  my 
own  dear  papa  !  Do  you  not  believe 
that  I  love  you  ?  that  Agnes  loves  you  I' 

"  <  I  do,  my  Emily—I  do  !  Yet  till  this 
moment  have  I  felt  alone  in  life.  In  this 
vast  pile,  to  me  how  gloomy  and  desolate  ! 
with  these  woods,  so  horrible,  around  me, 
I  have  been  alone — utterly  alone  !  And 
yet  were  you  with  me — you,  my  only 
daughter — who,  I  suppose,  dared  not  tell 
me  how  much  you  loved  me  !' 

" '  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  papa  !  I  knew 
your  grief  and  suffering.  They  were  too 
sacred  to  be  touched — I  wept  for  you, 
but  in  my  own  chamber  !' 
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" '  You  stand  beside  me   as  an  angel, 
Emily  !'  said  the  Earl  fondly,    '  as  you 


have  ever  been  :  yet  I  now  feel  as  though 
my  eyes  had  not  really  seen  and  known 
you  !' " 

The  gentle  Lady  Emily  quits  her 
father's  room  with  leave  to  speak 
again  of  Christian  mercy,  but  with  no 
further  gain.  Still  there  is  time  to 
save  the  unoffending,  and  it  is  not 
lost.  When  every  hope  seemed  goner 
impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
and  fortified  by  an  unwavering  con- 
viction of  the  prisoner's  innocence,  Mr 
Hylton,  on  the  Friday  evening  preced- 
ing the  Monday  fixed  for  Ayliffe's 
execution,  as  a  last  resource,  had, 
relying  on  the  king's  well-known 
sternly  independent  character,  written 
a  letter  to  his  Majesty,  under  cover 
to  a  nobleman  then  in  London  attend- 
ing Parliament,  and  with  whom  Mr 
Hylton  had  been  acquainted  at  col- 
lege. Mr  Hylton's  letter  to  the  King 
was  expressed  in  terms  of  grave 
eloquence.  It  set  out  with  calling 
his  Majesty's  attention  to  the  execu- 
tion, six  months  before,  of  a  man  for 
a  crime  of  which  three  days  afterwards 
he  was  demonstrated  to  have  been 
innocent.  Then  the  letter  gave  a 
moving  picture  of  the  exemplary  life 
and  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  of 
Ms  father;  pointed  to  testimonials 
given  in  his  favour  at  the  trial ;  and 
added  the  writer's  own,  together  with 
the  most  solemn  and  strong  convic- 
tion which  could  be.  expressed  in 
language,  that  whoever  might  have 
been  the  perpetrator  of  this  most 
atrocious  murder,  it  was  not  the 
prisoner  doomed  to  die  on  Monday. 
It  then  conjured  his  Majesty,  by 
every  consideration  which  could  pro- 
perly have  weight  with  a  sovereign 
intrusted  with  authority  by  Almighty 
God,  to  govern  according  to  justice 
and  mercy,  to  give  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  case  then  laid  before  him, 
and  act  thereon  according  to  his 
Majesty's  own  royal  and  clement 
judgment.  The  letter  suggested  by 
heaven,  written  by  heaven's  minister, 
and  read  by  heaven's  intrusted  ser- 
vant, achieved  its  mission.  The  King 
read,  and  commuted  the  sentence  of 
death  to  that  of  transportation. 
Upon  the  morning  fixed  for  the  exe- 
cution a  reprieve  arrived,  almost  as 
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the  doomed  man  was  walking  from 
his  cell  to  the  gallows. 

The  convict  departs;  his  wife  follows 
him;  his  child  and  father  remain 
behind.  The  former  is  cared  for  by 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Milver- 
stoke,  the  latter  has  still  the  abiding 
friendship  and  regard  of  Mr  Hylton. 
Twenty  years  elapse.  Perpetual 
banishment  was  Adam  Ayliffe's  sen- 
tence, and  he  is  still  abroad.  His  mis- 
shapen child  has  given  evidence  of 
commanding  abilities,  and  under 
another  name  has  been  sent,  at  Mr 
Hylton's  instigation,  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  is  maintained 
still  at  the  charges  of  the  sweet-hearted 
Lady  Emily.  We  arrive  at  the  season 
when  the  annual  contest  takes  place 
in  the  university  for  its  most  honour- 
able prizes.  The  dignity  of  Senior 
Wrangler  is  contested  by  a  young  no- 
bleman and  a  humpbacked  youth,  of 
whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  The 
rivals,  representing  as  it  were  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  democracy  of  the 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  have  no  un- 
worthy envyings,  one  against  the 
other ;  they  are  friends  and  friendly 
co-labourers.  The  battle  comes,  the 
representative  of  the  people  is  victo- 
rious :  Viscount  Alkmond — for  it  is  he 
— the  son  of  the  murdered  man,  is 
beaten  by  Adam  Ayliffe,  the  offspring 
of  the  supposed  murderer.  The  Earl 
of  Milverstoke  lives  to  hear  the 
news ! 

He  lives  to  hear  more  !  A  man  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  country  is  exe- 
cuted for  a  robbery.  Before  he  dies 
he  makes  a  confession.  His  name  is 
Jonas  Handle.  He  tells  the  world, 
for  the  relief  of  his  own  soul,  that  he, 
and  none  but  he,  twenty  years  before, 
did  kill  and  murder  my  Lord  Milver- 
stoke's  son,  for  which  one  Ayliffe  was 
taken  and  condemned  to  die,  but  after- 
wards was  transported,  and  is  since 
possibly  dead.  He  explains  minutely 
how  he  proceeded  to  his  work  ;  who 
was  his  accomplice.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  kill  one  Godbolt,  the  head 
keeper,  and,  mistaking  the  young  lord 
for  his  intended  victim,  he  struck  him 
dead  with  the  coulter  of  a  plough, 
which  coulter  he  thrust  into  the  hole 
of  a  hollow  tree  hard  by.  The  confes- 
sion reaches  Mr  Hylton  ;  the  coulter 
of  the  plough  is  sought  and  found  :  the 
exiled  innocent  is  recalled — returns  : 


this  also  the  Earl  of  Milverstoke  lives 
to  hear ! 

He  lives  to  hear  more  !  Mr  Hylton 
has  not  suffered  twenty  years  to  elapse 
without  appealing  to  the  proud  and 
uncrucified  heart  of  the  great  Earl, 
who  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  in  the 
midst  of  his  transitory  splendour,  that 
the  great  God  of  heaven  himself  be- 
came a  humble  man,  the  eternal  pat- 
tern of  humility  to  man  on  earth. 
The  faithful  minister  knocked  at  the 
soul  of  the  arrogant  and  overbearing 
lord,  until  he  shook  its  hardness,  and 
made  it  meet  for  heaven  and  its  bless- 
ings. When  he  brought  tidings  of 
the  murderer's  confession,  he  came  to 
one  who  had  heard  from  the  same 
lips  often  before  happier  tidings,  and 
promises  bright  with  celestial  splen- 
dour. In  former  days  Mr  Hylton  had 
approached  the  Lord  of  Milverstoke 
as  a  meek  martyr  would  have  dared 
the  violence  of  a  savage  beast ;  now 
he  comes  with  his  intelligence  to  one 
rendered,  at  the  close  of  his  long  life, 
docile  as  a  lamb.  He  speaks,  and  the 
Earl  asks  tremulously,  and  with  many 
sighs,  whether  his  reverend  monitor 
tells  him  of  the  murderer's  death  in 
judgment  or  in  mercy. 

" '  In  mercy,  dear  my  Lord  !  in  mercy  !' 
answered  Mr  Hylton,  with  a  brightening 
countenance  and  a  cheerful  voice  :  f  in 
you,  spared  to  advanced  age,  I  see  before 
me  only  a  monument  of  mercy  and  good- 
ness !  Had  you  continued  till  now,  deaf 
to  the  teaching  of  His  Holy  Spirit — dead 
to  His  gracious  influences — hateful,  re- 
lentless, and  vindictive — this  which  has 
now  occurred  would,  to  my  poor  thinking, 
have  appeared  to  speak  only  in  judgment, 
uttering  condemnation  in  your  ears,  and 
sealing  your  eyes  in  judicial  blindness  ! 
But  you  have  been  enabled  to  hear  a  still 
small  voice,  whose  melting  accents  have 
pierced  through  your  deaf  ear,  and  broken 
a  heart  once  obdurate  in  pride  and  hope- 
lessly unforgiving.  Plainly  I  speak,  dear 
my  Lord,  for  my  mission  I  feel  to  be  now 
no  longer  one  of  terror,  but  of  consola- 
tion! It  is  awful,  but  awful  in  mercy 
only,  and  condescension  ! '  * 

The  Earl  is  old ;  but  there  lives 
another  still  older,  who  must  be  visited 
without  delay.  The  Saxon  patriarch, 
who,  when  we  first  saw  him,  a  man 
"  of  simple  and  stern  character"  clung 
to  his  Bible  as  to  the  rock  upon  which 
the  poor  of  this  world,  the  sorely  be- 
set and  the  heavily  tried,  can  alone 
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repose  in  peace,  and  who  referred  sim- 
ply, believingly,  and  lovingly  to  that 
sacred  volume,  as  the  cup  of  sorrow 
grew  fuller  and  fuller,  until  at  length 
it  overflowed  and  could  hold  no  more, 
— this  aged  man,  Ayliffe  the  grandfa- 
ther, still  lives  and  owns  the  cottage 
which  he  never  would  give  up.  What 
is  the  Earl  of  Milverstoke  to  do,  but 
to  ask  pardon  from  the  gray  hairs 
of  the  man  whom  the  law  so  much 
offended,  and  he  still  more,  by  the 
cruel  harshness  of  his  once  impenitent 
spirit?  See  how  he  totters  to  the 
unpolluted  gate ! 

"  Mr  Hylton  was  moved  almost  to  tears 
at  the  spectacle  which  was  before  his 
mind's  eye,  of  these  two  old  men  meeting 
for  the  first,  and  it  might  be  for  the  only, 
time  upon  earth  ;  and  his  offer  to  accom- 
pany his  Lordship  at  once  to  the  cottage, 
the  Earl  eagerly  accepted,  and  they  both 
took  their  departure.  As  the  carriage 
approached,  the  Earl  showed  no  little 
agitation  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
interview. 

"  *  Yonder,'  said  Mr  Hylton  exultingly, 
'  yonder  is  the  humble  place  where  dwells 
still,  and  but  a  little  longer,  one  whom 
angels  there  have  ministered  to  ;  with 
whom  God  hath  there  ever  communion  j 
and  it  is  a  hallowed  spot !' 

"  The  Earl  spoke  not  ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes'  time  he  was  to  be  seen,  sup- 
ported by  Mr  Hylton  and  a  servant,  close- 
ly approaching  the  cottage  door,  another 
preceding  him  to  announce  his  arrival, 
and  standing  uncovered  outside  the  door 
as  the  Earl  entered  it  ;  his  lordly  master 
himself  uncovering,  and  bowing  low  as  he 
stepped  within,  accompanied  by  Mr  Hyl- 
ton, who  led  him  up  to  old  Ayliffe,  say- 
ing, *  Adam,  here  comes  one  to  speak  with 
you — my  Lord  Milverstoke — who  saith 
that  he  hath  long,  in  heart,  done  to  you 
and  yours  injustice  ;  and  hath  come  hither 
to  tell  you  so.'  The  Earl  trembled  on 
Mr  Hylton's  arm  while  he  said. this,  and 
stood  uncovered,  gazing  with  an  air  of 
reverence  at  the  old  man,  who,  when  they 
entered,  was  sitting  beside  the  fire,  lean- 
ing on  his  staff  beside  a  table,  on  which 
stood  his  old  Bible,  open,  with  his  spec- 
tacles lying  upon  it,  as  though  he  had  just 
laid  them  there.  He  rose  slowly  as  Mr 
Hylton  finished  speaking. 

1 '  My  Lord,'  said  he  solemnly,  and 
standing  more  erectly  than  he  had  stood 
for  years,  *  we  be  now  both  very  old  men, 
and  God  hath  not  spared  us  thus  long  for 
nothing.' 

"'  Ay,  Adam  Ayliffe,  indeed  it  is  so  ! 
Will  you  forgive  me  and  take  my  hand  V 
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said  the  Earl  faintly,  advancing  his  right 
hand. 

" '  Ay,  my  Lord— ay,  in  the  name  of 
God  !  feeling  that  I  have  had  somewhat 
to  forgive  !  For  a  father  am  I,  and  a 
father  wast  thou,  my  Lord  !  Here,  since 
it  hath  been  asked  for,  is  my  hand,  that 
never  was  withheld  from  man  that  kindly 
asked  for  it  ;  and  my  heart  goes  out  to 
thee  with  it !  God  bless  thee,  my  Lord, 
in  these  thine  old  and  feeble  days — old 
and  feeble  are  we  both,  and  the  grass- 
hopper is  a  burthen  to  us.' 

Let  me  sit  down,  my  friend,'  said 
the  Earl  gently.  '  I  am  feebler  than  thou; 
and  be  thou  seated  also  !'  They  both  sat 
down  opposite  to  each  other,  Mr  Hylton 
looking  on  in  silence.  *  God  may  forgive 
me  (and  may  He,  of  His  infinite  mercy  !) 
— thou,  my  fellow-creature,  may'st  forgive 
me  ;  but  I  cannot  forgive  myself,  when  I 
am  here  looking  at  thee.  Good  Adam  ! 
what  hast  thou  not  gone  through  these 
twenty  years  !'  faltered  the  Earl. 

"'Ay,  twenty  years  it  is!'  echoed 
Ayliffe  solemnly,  sighing  deeply,  and 
looking  with  sorrowful  dignity  at  the 
Earl.  '  Life  hath,  during  these  twenty 
years,  been  a  long  journey,  through  a 
country  dark  and  lonesome  ;  but  yet,  here 
is  the  lamp  that  hath  shone  ever  blessedly 
beside  me,  or  I  must  have  stumbled,  and 
missed  my  way  for  ever,  and  perished  in 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  !'  As 
he  spoke,  his  eyes  were  fixed  steadfastly 
on  the  Earl,  and  he  placed  his  hand  rever- 
ently upon  the  sacred  volume  beside 
him. 

"'Adam,  God  hath  greatly  humbled 
me,  and  mightily  afilicted  me  !'  said  the 
Earl  ; '  I  am  not  what  I  was  !' 

"'The  scourge  thou  doubtless  didst 
need,  my  Lord,  and  it  hath  been  heavily 
laid  upon  thee  ;  yet  it  is  in  mercy  to  thee 
that  thou  art  here,  my  good  Lord  !'  said 
Ayliffe,  with  an  eye  and  in  a  tone  of  voice 
belonging  only  to  one  who  spoke  with 
authority.  '  It  is  in  mercy,  too,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  to  me,  that  I  am  here  to  receive 
and  listen  to  thee  !  I,  too,  have  been 
perverse  and  rebellious,  yet  have  I  been 
spared  ! — And  art  thou  then,  my  Lord, 
in  thy  heart  satisfied  that  my  poor  sou 
hath  indeed  suffered  wrongfully  ?' 

" '  Good  Adam,'  said  the  Earl  sorrow- 
fully, and  yet  with  dignity,  *  I  believe 
now  that  thy  son  is  innocent,  and  ought 
not  to  have  suffered  ;  yet  God  hath 
chosen  that  we  should  not  see  all  things 
as  He  seeth  them,  Adam.  The  law,  with 
which  I  had  nought  to  do,  went  right  as 
the  law  of  men  goeth  ;  but,  alas  !  as  for 
me,  what  a  spirit  hath  been  shown  by  me 
towards  thee  and  thine  !  Forgive  me, 
Adam  !  There  is  one  here  that  knoweth 
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more  against  me' — the  Earl  turned  to- 
wards Mr  Hylton  with  a  look  of  gloomy 
significance — 'than  I  dare  tell  thee,  of 
mine  own  awful  guiltiness  before  God.' 

"  '  He  is  merciful !  he  is  merciful !'  said 
Ayliffe. 

"'Wilt  thou  give  me  a  token  of  thy 
forgiveness  of  a  spirit  most  bitter  and 
inhuman  V  said  the  Earl  presently.  '  If 
thy  poor  son  Adam  cometh  home  while  I 
live,  wilt  thou  speak  with  him  that  he 
forgive  me  my  cruel  heart  towards  him  ? 
— that  he  accept  amends  at  my  hands  ! ' 

" '  For  amends,  my  Lord,'  said  Ayliffe, 
'  doubtless  he  will  have  none  but  those 
which  God  may  provide  for  him  ;  and  my 
son  hath  no  claim  upon  thee  for  human 
amends.  His  forgiveness  I  know  that 
thou  wilt  have,  for  aught  in  which,  my 
Lord,  thou  may'st  have  wronged  him  by 
uncharitableness  ;  or  he  is  not  son  of 
mine,  and  God  hath  afflicted  him  in  vain.' 

"Here  Mr  Hylton  interposed,  observing 
the  Earl  grow  very  faint,  and  rose  to 
assist  him  to  the  door. 

" '  Good  day,  friend  Adam,  good  day,' 
said  Lord  Milverstoke  feebly,  but  cor- 
dially grasping  the  hand  which  Ayliffe 
tendered  to  him.  '  I  will  come  hither 
again  to  see  thee  ;  but  if  I  may  not,  wilt 
thou  come  yonder  to  me  ?  Say  yes,  good 
Adam  !  for  my  days  are  fewer,  I  feel, 
than  thine  !' 

" '  When  thou  canst  not  come  to  me,  my 
good  Lord,  I  will  come  to  thee  !'  said 
Ayliffe,  sadly,  following  the  Earl  to  the 
door,  and  gazing  after  him  till  he  had 
driven  away." 

That  time  came  soon.  The  Earl 
grows  ill ;  his  end  approaches.  Ex- 
quisitely beautiful  is  the  description  of 
that  end.  Remembering  the  old  man's 
plighted  word,  the  sick  nobleman 
sends  his  servant  to  the  cottage,  and 
demands  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
given.  The  old  man  hears  and  trem- 
bles ;  but  with  a  solemn  countenance 
he  gets  his  hat  and  stick,  puts  his 
Bible  under  his  aged  arm,  and  answers, 
"  Ay,  I  will  go  with  thee  to  my  Lord." 

f<  When  the  Earl  saw  him  it  was  about 
evening,  and  the  sun  was  setting,  and  its 
declining  rays  shone  softly  into  the  room. 

" '  Adam,  see — it  is  going  down  !'  said 
Lord  Milverstoke  in  a  low  tone,  looking 
sadly  at  Adam,  and  pointing  to  the 
sun. 

« '  How  is  thy  soul  with  God  V  said  the 
old  man,  with  great  solemnity. 

"  The  Earl  placed  his  hands  together, 
and  remained  silent  for  some  moments. 
Then  he  said,  '  I  would  it  were,  good 
Adam,  as  I  believe  thine  is  !' 

" '  Nay,  my  good  Lord,  think  only  of 


thine  own,  not  mine  ;  I  am  sinful,  and 
often  of  weak  faith.  But  hast  thou  faith 
and  hope  V 

"'  I  thank  God,  Adam,  that  I  have  some 
little  !  Before  I  was  afflicted,  I  went 
astray  !  But  I  have  sinned  deeper  than 
even  thou  thinkest,  good  soul  ?' 

" '  But  His  mercy,  to  whom  thou  art 
going,  is  deeper  than  thy  sins  !' 

" '  Oh,  Adam  !  I  have  this  day  often 
thought  that  I  could  die  more  peacefully 
in  thy  little  cottage  than  in  this  place  t* 

"'  So  thy  heart  and  soul  be  right,  what 
signifies  where  thou  diest  ?' 

"'Adam,'  said  the  Earl,  gently, 'thou 
speakest  somewhat  sternly  to  one  with  a 
broken  spirit — but  God  bless  thee  !  thy 
voice  searcheth  me  !  Wilt  thou  make 
me  a  promise,  Adam  ?'  said  the  Earl, 
softly  placing  his  hand  in  that  of  Ayliffe. 

" '  Ay,  my  Lord,  if  I  can  perform  it.' 

"'  Wilt  thou  follow  me  to  the  grave  I  I 
would  have  followed  thee,  hadst  thou 
gone  first  ?' 

" '  I  will  !'  replied  Adam,  looking 
solemnly  at  the  Earl. 

" '  And  now  give  me  thy  prayers,  dear 
Adam  !  Pray  for  him  that — is  to  come 
after  me — for  I  go — and  in  peace — in 
peace — ' 

"  Lady  Alkmond,  who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  observed  a  great  change 
come  suddenly  over  the  Earl's  face,  while 
Adam  was  opening  the  Bible  and  ad- 
justing his  glasses  to  read  a  Psalm.  She 
hastened  round,  she  leaned  down  and 
kissed  the  Earl's  forehead  and  cheek, 
grasped  his  thin  fingers,  and  burst  into 
weeping.  But  the  Earl  saw  her  not,  nor 
heard  her  :  he  was  no  longer  among  the 
living !" 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Earl  of 
Milverstoke  does  what  justice  he  may 
to  the  falsely  banished  man  and  his 
family,  by  making  such  provision  for 
them  in  his  will,  as  his  circumstances 
allow  and  his  dignity  requires.  It  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  close 
of  the  career  of  the  Ayliffe  family  is 
as  serene  and  happy,  as  it  was  stormy 
and  disastrous  in  its  beginning.  They 
are  not  compensated  for  long-suffering 
by  the  money  of  his  lordship ;  but  they 
are  made  to  see  that  the  ways  of  God 
are  unsearchable  and  past  finding  out, 
and  that  now,  indeed,  men  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  though  hereafter  they 
shall  see  face  to  face,  and  know  even 
as  they  are  known.  Knowledge 
and  consolation  rightly  understood,  is 
cheaply  purchased,  though  even  with 
a  life  of  trouble,  such  as  Adam  Ayliffe 
saw. 
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There  remains  but  a  word  or  two 
more  to  say  concerning  this  history, 
and  the  tale  is  told.  It  has  been 
hinted  that  Lord  Alkmond  quitted  the 
banqueting  room  on  the  night  of  his 
murder  on  account  of  the  discussion 
of  a  subject  which  seemed  greatly  to 
annoy  him.  That  subject,  as  appears 
in  the  course  of  the  story,  was  DUEL- 
LING. Let  the  author  explain  the 
mystery.  It  might  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  tragical  catastrophe.  Ex- 
plained, it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
whatever. 

"Among  several  letters  which  come  to 
the  Castle  shortly  after  the  Earl's  sud- 
den illness,  was  one  marked  '  Immediate* 
and    '  Private    and     Confidential,*    and 
bore  outside  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.     From  this  letter  poor  Lady  Emily 
learnt  the  lamentable  intelligence   that 
her  brother,  the  late  Lord  Alkmond  had, 
when  on  the  Continent,  and  shortly  be- 
fore his  marriage,    slain  in   a  duel    a 
Hungarian  officer,  whom, having  challeng- 
ed for  some  affront  which  had  passed  at 
dinner,  he  had  run  through  the  heart, 
and  killed  on  the  spot :  the  unfortunate 
officer  leaving  behind  him,  alas  !  a  widow 
and  several  orphans,  all  of  them  reduced 
to  beggary.     The  dispute  which  had  led 
to  these  disastrous  results,  had  been  one 
of  really  a  trivial  nature,  but  magnified 
into    importance  by    the   young   Lord's 
quick  and  imperious  temper,  which  had 
led  him  to  dictate  terms  of  apology  so 
humiliating  and  offensive,  that    no  one 
could  submit  to   them.    Wherefore  the 
two  met  ;  and  presently  the  Hungarian 
fell  dead,  his  adversary's  rapier  having 
passed  clean  through  the  heart.     It  was, 
however,  an  affair  that  had  been  managed 
with  perfect  propriety  ;  with  an  exact 
observance  of  the  rules  of  duelling  !     All 
had  been  done  legitimately  !     Yet  was  it 
MURDER  ;  an  honourable,  a  right  honour- 
able, murder  :  murder  as  clear  and  glar- 
ing, before  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  as 
that  by  which  Lord  Alkmond  had  himself 
fallen.     When  thus  fearfully  summoned 
away  to  his  account,  the  young  noble's 
own  hand  was  crimsoned  with  the  blood 
which  he  had  shed :   and   so   went    he 
into  the   awful    presence   of  the    Most 
High,  whose  voice  had  ever  upon  earth 
been  sounding  tremendous  in  his  ears, — 
Where  is  thy  brother  ?      What  hast  thou 
done?     The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.    Unhappy 
man  !  well  might  his  heart  have   been 
heavy,  when  men  expected  it  to  be  light- 
est !  Well  might  his  countenance  darken, 
and  his  soul  shudder  within  him,  under 
the  mortal  throes  of  a  guilty  conscience  ! 
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From  his  father's  splendid  banqueting- 
table  he  had  been  driven  by  remorse  and 
horror  ;  for  his  companions,  unconscious 
that  they  were  stabbing  to  the  heart  one 
who  was  present,  WOULD  TALK  of  duelling, 
and  of  one  sanguinary  duel  in  particular, 
that  bore  a  ghastly  resemblance  to  his 
own.     Such  poor  amends  as  might  be  in 
his  power  to  make,  he   had  striven  to 
offer  to  the   miserable  family  whom  he 
had  bereaved,  beggared,  and  desolated, 
to  vindicate  an  honour  which  had  never 
been  for  one  instant  really  questioned, 
or  compromised  ;  and  if   it   had   been 
tarnished,    could    BLOOD     cleanse    and 
brighten    it  «      All    the    money    that 
he  could  ordinarily  obtain  from  the  Earl, 
had  from  time  to  time  been  furnished  by 
Lord  Alkmond  to  the  family  of  his  vic- 
tim.   For  them  it  was  that  he  had  im- 
portuned his  father  for  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  make  for  them  an  ample  and 
permanent  provision.     Only  the  day  be- 
fore that  on  which  he  had  quitted  Lon- 
don, to  partake  of  the  Christmas  festivi- 
ties, had  he  written  an  earnest  letter  to 
the  person  abroad  with  whom  he  had  long 
communicated  on  the   subject,  assuring 
him  that  within  a  few  weeks  an  ample 
and  satisfactory  final  arrangement  should 
be  made.      And  he  had  resolved  to  make 
a  last  strenuous  effort  with  the  Earl ;  but 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  dared  not,  except 
as  a  matter  of  dire  necessity,  tell  the 
nature  of  his  exigency.    And  why  dared 
not  the  son  tell  his  father  ?  And  why  had 
that  father   shrunk,  blighted,  from   the 
mention,  by  Captain  Lutteridge  and  Mr 
Hylton,  of  the  conversation  which  had 
driven  his  son  out  into  the  solitude  where 
he  was  slain  ?  Alas  !  it  opened  to  Lord 
Milverstoke  himself  a  very  frightful  re- 
trospect ;  through  the  vista  of  years  his 
anguished,    terror-stricken    eye    settled 
upon  a  crimsoned  gloom — 

"Oh,  Lord  Milverstoke  ! — and  then 
would  echo  in  thy  ears,  also,  those  appal- 
ling sounds, — what  hast  THOU  done  ? 

"  For  THV — Honour  !  also,  had  been 
dyed  in  blood  !" 

We  have  told  as  well  as  we  may, 
but  very  imperfectly  as  we  feel,  the 
story  of  "Now  and  Then."  It  is  not  for 
us  to  advise  the  reader  to  get  the  vo- 
lume and  to  read  it  for  himself.  For 
this  he  will,  as  he  should,  use  his  own 
discretion  ;  but  we  will,  as  a  faithful 
Mentor,  and  a  long-tried  friend,  en- 
treat him,  grave,  intelligent,  and  re- 
sponsible Christian  man  as  he  is, 
should  he  peruse  the  volume,  to  con- 
sider well  at  its  close  the  actual  frame 
of  mind  in  which  the  book  has  left 
him.  We  hold  this  to  be  the  true  test 
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of  all  literary  metal,  whosoever  be  the 
coiner,  wheresoever  be  the  mint.  If 
the  solemn  elements  brought  into  the 
light  and  pleasant  texture  of  this  sim- 
ple narrative,  do  not  elevate  the  spirit 
and  brace  the  heart  of  all  but  the 
thorough  sceptic — whom  nothing  will 
elevate  but  liquor,  and  nothing  brace 
but  a  good  three-inch  oak  stick — we 
are  content  to  be  set  down  as  the  mere 
slavish  flatterer  of  Mr  Warren,  and  not 
as  his  calm  and  uninfluenced,  though 
warm  and  devoted  counsellor.  The 
organs  of  public  opinion  in  London 
have  dwelt  upon  the  contrast  which 
"NowandThen"  affords  to  the  current 
literature  of  the  day.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  the  impression  these 
critics  have  received.  Whether  we 
regard  the  tendency  and  object  of  the 
story,  its  conception  and  execution, 
the  style  of  the  language,  or  the  con- 
struction of  the  plot,  we  are  bound  to 
confess,  that  between  this  production 
and  the  heap  of  Christmas  and  other 
tales  that  drop  uselessly,  and  worse 
than  uselessly,  into  the  world,  there 
is  all  the  difference  of  the  bright,  fresh, 
vigorous  mountain  air,  and  the  thick 
fusty  atmosphere  of  the  lanes. 

The  current  of  piety  that  flows  so 
equably  on  through  the  whole  of  the 
work,  is  lucid  as  a  stream,  polluted  by 
no  admixture  .of  rank  weeds  or  earthly 
dirt.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  by 
the  leading  journal  of  the  world,  that 
"Now  and  Then  "  "  is  a  vindication  in 
beautiful  prose  of  the  ways  of  God  to 
man."  Every  actor  in  the  history 
vindicates  these  ways  :  every  fact  as 
it  arises  does  the  same.  The  old 
Saxon  Ayliffe,  who,  from  his  entrance 
till  his  exit,  maintains  the  justice  of 
God's  doings,  and  walks  peacefully 
and  unruffled  over  burning  plough- 
shares, because  he  sublimely  feels  the 
practical  influence  of  his  faith,  is  one 
champion.  Hylton,  the  indefatigable 
clergyman,  doing  good  for  his  Mas- 
ter's sake,  reproving  the  high-born, 
sympathising  with  the  lowly,  preach- 
ing and  acting  reconciliation  every- 
where, is  another  champion.  The 
Earl  of  Milverstoke  is  a  champion  too. 
If  he  be  not,  our  soul  has  been  moved 
in  vain  by  the  childlike  piety  and 
humble  self-denial  of  his  broken- 
hearted latter  days. 


There  is  one  thing  more  to  note, 
and  then  we  have  done.  We  have 
said,  at  the  commencement  of  this  ar- 
ticle, that  there  are  certain  folks  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  who, 
thinking  themselves  remarkably  fine 
fellows,  and  quite  above  the  cant  of 
religion  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  will 
pooh,  pooh  the  noble  tendency  of  "Now 
and  Then,"  and  talk  about  "  stupid  old 
times,"  "  superstition,"  "  humbug," 
and  the  necessity  of  going  a-head  in 
these  enlightened  days,  whereby  they 
mean  going  to  the  devil  headlong, 
though  they  know  it  not.  These  wor- 
thies, however,  will  do  something  more 
than  pooh,  pooh.  They  will  retire  to 
their  tap -rooms,  and  fill  their  little  souls 
with  gin  in  sheer  envy  and  disgust. 
Mr  Warren,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
Ayliffe  family,  has  beaten  the  bilious 
discontented  democrats  on  their  own 
ground.  He  has  taken  for  his  hero  a 
man  of  the  people,  bnt  he  has  sus- 
tained the  heroism  with  ample  justice 
to  all  the  world  besides.  Although 
the  author  of  "  Nature's  Aristocracy," 
and  "  The  Godlike  Bricklayer,"  may 
be  a  paragon  of  benevolence,  yet  he 
has  not  all  the  benevolence  which  this 
huge  world  of  benevolence  contains. 
We  will  not  venture  to  hint  that  there 
lives  a  human  being  better  than  him- 
self, but  perhaps  there  live  a  few 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  good. 

Mr  Warren  does  justice  to  the 
masses :  but  he  is  much  too  honest 
and  too  upright — being  himself  one  of 
the  masses  —  to  uphold  their  privi- 
leges at  the  sacrifice  of  other  men's 
lawful  and  just  rights.  He  does  not 
do  it ;  and  the  English  people,  who 
love  fair  play,  will  honour  him  for  his 
work. 

We  honour  him  too,  and  cordially 
shake  him  by  the  hand !  He  has  not 
done  worse  than  Maga  expected  from 
his  industry  and  genius.  Had  he  done 
worse,  by  our  immortality!  much  as  we 
love  him,  much  as  he  has  done  for  us, 
and  we  for  him,  much  as  we  have  done 
together,  he  should  have  felt  the  force 
of  her  frown,  and  been  tapped — gently, 
perhaps,  for  the  first  offence — with 
the  crutch  that,  ere  now,  with  a  blow 
has  dealt  death  to  the  charlatan  and 
impostor. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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MR  COBDEN  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCES. 


IT  is  popularly  averred  by  our 
Southern  neighbours  that  the  house  of 
every  Englishman  is  his  castle.  No 
doubt  to  a  certain  extent  this  may  be 
true.  In  the  modern  mansion,  as  in 
the  ancient  fortalice,  the  victualing  de- 
partment is  always  a  matter  of  prime 
importance,  and  Chubb's  patent  safety 
lock  may  be  accepted  as  a  convenient 
substitute  for  the  portcullis.  Yet, 
after  all,  we  suspect  that  the  resem- 
blance, if  the  matter  be  closely  inves- 
tigated, will  turn  out  to  be  rather 
imaginary  than  real.  A  castle,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  which  we  have 
imbibed  from  an  early  course  of  mis- 
cellaneous and  feudal  reading,  must 
have  been  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise, 
and  the  possessors  of  it  wholly  ex- 
empt from  that  never-ending  series  of 
daily  persecution  to  which  we,  un- 
happy moderns,  are  subjected.  With 
a  good  eight-foot  thick  wall  of  solid 
masonry  around,  a  moat  broad  enough 
to  baffle  the  leap  of  Flying  Childers, 
and  deep  enough  to  have  drenched  the 
scalping-lock  of  Goliath  of  Gath,  and 
a  few  falconets  and  patereroes  sym- 
metrically arranged  along  the  para- 
pets, a  man  might  afford  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  night's  rest  without  dread  of 
duns,  or  any  fear  of  the  visits  of  that 
most  malignant  of  unexecuted  ruffians, 
the  tax-gatherer.  He  might  give  a 
jocular  rejoinder  to  the  summons  of 
the  pursuivant  who  appeared  before  his 
gates  with  the  intelligence  of  a  further 
railway  call ;  and  dismay  any  invading 
snip  by  the  apparition  of  a  scarecrow 
dangling  from  a  gallows  on  the  sum- 
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mit  of  the  donjon-keep.  Nay,  if  cur- 
rency were  absolutely  indispensable 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  garrison, 
Castle  Dangerous  would  be  more 
effective  than  the  bank  parlour  has 
shown  itself  in  late  times  under  the 
operation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  for 
the  perpetuation  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. A  simple  announcement  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  a  large  as- 
sortment of  cast-off  uniforms  and  rusty 
armour  for  sale,  would  infallibly  at- 
tract to  the  stronghold  a  collection  of 
Caucasians  who  adhere  to  the  Jewish 
persuasion.  Once  within  the  guard- 
room, we  should  deal  summarily,  and 
after  the  manner  of  Sir  Reginald  Front- 
de-Bceuf,  with  these  infidels.  The 
forceps  should  be  produced,  and  no 
ether  or  chloroform,  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  allowed.  We  should  nego- 
tiate with  Moses  or  Mephibosheth  at 
the  rate  of  units  for  a  stump,  tens  for 
a  decayed,  and  hundreds  for  an  un- 
impeachable grinder  ;  and  may  we 
never  shake  shekel  again  if  we  do  not 
think  we  could  extract  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ransom  from  the  jaws  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Captivity  !  As  to 
the  advent  of  many  enemies,  we  should 
be  utterly  and  entirely  fearless. 
Cohorn  and  Vauban  might  come  with 
their  lines,  and"  mines,  and  battering- 
trains  without  disturbing  our  equani- 
mity, or  causing  the  slightest  tremor 
in  our  hand  as  we  filled  out  our  post* 
prandial  bumpers  of  Bordeaux.  So 
long  as  powder  lasted  and  shot  waa 
plentiful,  we  should  reciprocate  the 
hostile  compliments  by  all  manner  of 
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shell  and  canister  ;  and,  if  the  metal  of 
the  rogues  proved,  in  the  long  run, 
too  heavy  for  us,  they  should  have  our 
full  permission  to  pound  away  until 
they  were  tired  ;  and,  on  entering  the 
citadel,  they  would  find  us  smoking 
our  pipe  in  the  cartridge-room,  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber,  or  as  Marius  at  Car- 
thage, or  General  Chasse  at  Antwerp, 
or  any  other  warrior  and  hero  of  anti- 
quity whomsoever. 

Now  take  that  picture — compare  it 
with  the  state  of  your  present  domi- 
cile— and  tell  us  whether,  in  effect, 
the  fortalice  is  not  an  Eden  ?  What 
kind  of  existence  do  you  lead  in  that 
Heriot  Ro whouse,  for  which,  last  year, 
when  shares  were  up,  you  were  ass 
enough  to  pay  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand pounds?  You  cannot  go  into  your 
room  after  breakfast  to  write  an  article 
for  Blackwood,  or  to  draw  a  condescen- 
dence,  without  hearing  every  five 
minutes  the  dissonance  of  that  ceaseless 
bell.  Not  unearned  are  poor  Grizzy's 
eleemosynary  Christmas  shoes,  for 
fully  one-half  of  the  day  is  that  most 
weary  wight  occupied  in  flitting  from 
the  regions  beneath  to  answer  the 
summons  which  may  bring  an  invita- 
tion or  a  fee,  but  which,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  the  announcement  of  a 
gaping  creditor.  First,  in  comes  a 
document  wafered,  according  to  that 
beastly  practice,  which,  for  the  credit 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  we  hope  is  a 
modern  invention.  That,  of  course, 
goes  into  the  waste  basket  without 
more  remark  than  a  passing  objurga- 
tion. Then  follow  the  prospectuses  of 
three  insurance  companies,  you  being 
nearly  ruined  already  with  the  amount 
which  you  are  compelled  to  pay  annu- 
ally, in  virtue  of  your  marriage  con- 
tract, to  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund. 
Next  appears  a  long  slip,  purporting 
to  be  the  intimation  of  a  police  assess- 
ment. You  swear  savagely,  having 
ascertained  the  fact,  by  dint  of  a  spirited 
correspondence  in  the  newspapers, 
that  the  available  force  of  that  esteem- 
ed body  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland 
is  not  much  over  a  dozen,  and  hav- 
ing accurate  personal  corroboration  of 
the  statistics  by  walking  the  other  day 
into  an  unmolested  bicker,  from  which 
you  emerged  with  a  broken  hat,  and 
a  head  phrenologised  by  a  blacking 
bottle.  Before  you  have  recovered 
from  this,  you  receive  another  missive 
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with  a  charge  for  cleaning  the  streets — 
an  operation  which  you  know,  to  your 
cost,  has  been  performed  throughout 
the  last  thaw  exclusively  by  the  pet- 
ticoats of  the  females  ;  and  upon  the 
back  of  this  appear  mulctures  touching 
gas  and  water.  A  huge  oblong  mis- 
sive, the  envelope  whereof  bears  on  a 
corner  the  letters  O.  H.  M.  S.,  and 
which  is  sealed  with  a  most  imposing 
and  royal  escutcheon,  deludes  you  for 
a  moment  into  the  belief  that  Lord 
John  Russell  has  at  last  exhibited  a 
gleam  of  common-sense,  and  has  re- 
commended you  to  her  Majesty  either 
for  a  commissionership  or  for  a  rea- 
sonable place  on  the  pension  list,  in 
consequence  of  your  balaamite  contri- 
butions to  the  unsaleable  Edinburgh 
Review.  You  open  it,  and  behold,  it 
contains  nothing  but  a  warning  that 
you  have  not  paid  the  last  quarter  of 
your  compounded  and  thrice  confound- 
ed income-tax  !  A  gentleman  next 
requests  the  honour  of  a  moment's 
interview.  In  the  hope  that  he  may 
prove  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  you 
weakly  yield ;  and  incontinently  an 
individual  with  a  strong  Israelitish 
countenance,  a  fetid  breath,  and  an 
odour  of  stale  tobacco  floating  around 
his  person,  solicits  the  honour  of  your 
custom  for  a  packet  of  sealing-wax,  a 
gross  of  steel  pens,  or  a  new  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch.  You  eject  him  in 
a  tornado  of  wrath  ;  but  the  cup  of 
your  misery  is  not  full.  Aaron  is 
succeeded  by  Mendizabel — an  expa- 
triated Spanish  grandee,  who  bears  a 
strong  recommendation  from  an  indi- 
vidual whose  handwriting  seems  to  be 
attached  to  every  begging  petition  in 
the  country.  This  fellow  won't  choose 
to  understand  you,  however  frantic 
you  may  appear;  so  that,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  you  violate  your  conscience 
and  get  rid  of  him  at  the  expenditure 
of  a  shilling.  Grizzy  is  called  up,  and 
severely  reprimanded  for  her  want  of 
discrimination  in  admitting  the  illus- 
trious stranger  ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  on  the  very  next  summons, 
she  peremptorily  denies  you  to  a  Glas- 
gow agent  who  has  come  through 
by  special  train  for  a  consultation 
on  a  case  of  emergency.  Last  of 
all,  just  as  you  are  settling  steadily 
to  your  work,  and  turning  over  the 
third  sheet  of  foolscap,  in  walks  your 
friend  THE  HAVERIL,  on  no  earthly 
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errand  whatever,  except  to  inquire 
how  you  are  getting  on.  Of  all  social 
pests,  this  kind  of  animal  is  un- 
doubtedly the  worst.  In  intellect  he 
is  singularly  weak :  in  disposition 
curious  and  prying.  He  hops  about 
your  study  like  a  magpie,  eying  every 
letter,  as  though  he  longed  to  make 
himself  master  of  its  contents  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  that  you  believe  the 
creature  to  be  strictly  honest,  you 
would  on  no  account  leave  him  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  sanctum.  He  peeps  into 
every  book,  indulges  you  with  a  quan- 
tity of  small  literary  swipes,  and  finally 
fastening  upon  a  volume  of  prints,  en- 
treats you  to  go  on  with  your  occupa- 
tion, as  he,  the  Haveril,  is  perfectly 
competent  to  the  task  of  entertaining 
himself.  Culpable  homicide,  say  our 
law-books,  ranges  from  a  crime  of  grdat 
enormity  to  the  smallest  possible  frac- 
tion of  imputed  guilt ;  and  if,  under  such 
aggravating  circumstances,  you  were 
to  toss  your  acquaintance  out  of  the 
window,  it  is  not  likely  that  your  sub- 
sequent sentence  would  be  severe. 
But  you  have  at  the  bottom  of  your 
heart  a  sort  of  attachment  to  the 
nincompoop,  whom  you  know  to  be 
utterly  harmless,  and  who,  moreover, 
to  do  him  justice,  invariably  stands 
up  for  you,  whenever  you  are  assailed 
in  your  absence.  Therefore  you  ab- 
stain from  violence,  and  the  penance 
which  you  heroically  undergo  is  ,but 
one  degree  short  of  martyrdom.  Un- 
der the  visitation  of  these  Egyptian 
plagues,  the  morning  wears  insensibly 
away ;  and  the  imp  of  darkness,  when 
he  calls  for  copy  about  dinner-time,  is 
summarily  exorcised,  and  despatched, 
empty-handed,  to  the  solitudes  of  his 
awful  den  !  Is  there,  then,  any  feasible 
case  of  resemblance  between  the  for- 
tress and  the  modern  mansion  ? 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
thought  by  a  perusal  of  the  speeches 
lately  delivered  at  Manchester  on  the 
subject  of  our  national  defences.  The 
question  is  one  of  undoubted  interest  to 
us  all,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
brought  forward  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  time.  If  there  is  danger, 
either  immediate  or  impending,  let  us 
know  it,  and  then,  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  shall  be  forwarned  if  not  forearmed. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington— a  tolerable 
military  authority,  as  times  go — has 


already  given  us  his  opinion  on  the  point, 
and  that  opinion  has  been  immediately 
met  and  contradicted  by  the  sapient 
Mr  Richard  Cobden.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  the  exact  amount  of  Mr  Cobden's 
attainments  in  the  arts  of  strategy  and 
fortification ;  but  as  he  is  undoubtedly 
a  "  myriad-minded  "  gentleman,  of 
fair  average  conceit,  and  more  than 
average  effrontery,  and  as  we  have 
hitherto  abstained  from  making  special 
mention  of  him  in  our  columns,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  see  how 
he  has  acquitted  himself  in  the  lists 
against  the  veteran  conqueror  of  Na- 
poleon. Our  old  friend  Tomkins — 
he  of  the  Ten  Tumblers — used  to  be, 
if  we  recollect  aright,  rather  eloquent 
upon  this  weighty  topic.  Tomkins,  in 
early  life,  had  sustained  an  amatory 
disappointment,  in  competition  with  a 
thwacking  drum-major ;  and  therefore 
always  looked  upon  the  army  with 
somewhat  of  a  jaundiced  eye.  The 
sound  of  the  fife,  clarion,  and  trumpet 
was  ever  after  distasteful  to  his  ear ; 
and  he  never  trotted  his  mare  past  a 
marching  regiment  of  these  scarlet 
locusts,  without  a  spasm  of  righteous 
indignation.  "They  eat  our  bread, 
sir ! "  he  would  say,  "  and  drink  of  our 
cup,  and  do  absolutely  nothing  in  re- 
turn. The  sooner  we  get  rid  of  them 
the  better.  An  Englishman,  sir,  needs 
no  hired  supernumeraries  to  protect  his 
home.  When  was  our  soil  ever  in- 
vaded ?  Let  the  French  come,  and  we 
will  give  them  graves  ! "  And  having 
delivered  himself  of  this  sublime  sen- 
timent, Tomkins  would  incontinently 
ring  for  another  tumbler.  It  always 
struck  us,  however,  as  a  singular  proof 
of  the  eccentricities  or  rather  incon- 
sistencies of  genius,  that  our  distin- 
guished friend,  when  in  his  cups,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  in- 
variably began  to  glorify  himself  upon 
his  length  of  lineage  and  descent.  In 
support  of  these  heraldic  claims,  he 
was  wont  to  cite  the  case  of  his  great 
progenitor,  "  the  founder  of  the  fa- 
mily,"'who  just  about  a  century  ago 
had  the  condescension  to  hold  the 
stirrup  of  Lord  George  Murray,  as 
he  alighted  from  his  horse  when  the 
clans  marched  into  Derby.  Tomkins, 
on  the  strength  of  this  anecdote,  had 
rather  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
Jacobites,  and  would  never  allow  that 
the  enterprise  had  at  any  time  the 
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character  of  an  invasion.  "  "We  were 
ready,  sir,"  he  would  exclaim,  "  to 
have  marched  up,  in  the  Reform  year, 
from  Birmingham  to  London ;  and  who 
can  doubt  that,  had  we  done  so,  we 
should  have  driven  the  household 
troops  before  us  as  the  chaff  flies  out 
from  the  fanners  ?  " 

We  have  often  deeply  regetted  that 
Tomkins  did  not  survive  to  witness 
the  consummation  of  the  triumphs  of 
free-trade — a  cause  which  he  contri- 
buted materially  by  his  efforts  and  his 
writings  to  advance.  The  leading  fea- 
ture of  his  character  was  the  total 
absence  of  every  kind  of  prejudice  or 
bigotry.  He  held  it  to  be  a  funda- 
mental principle,  as  old  as  Magna 
Charta,  that  England  was  to  be  go- 
verned mainly  through  the  influence 
of  cotton  :  that  all  other  interests  were 
immeasurably  inferior  to  this,  and 
that  the  settlement  and  maintenance 
of  our  colonies  was  a  gross  instance  of 
reckless  and  frantic  extravagance. 
u  Let  us  thrive,"  he  would  say, 
"  through  the  arts  of  universal  peace. 
Let  us  set  a  bright  example  to  the 
world  by  opening  our  ports  to  the  free 
admission  of  all  foreign  produce,  with- 
out any  kind  of  reciprocity  whatever. 
If  our  artisans  and  workmen  cannot 
maintain  their  ground,  let  them  go  to 
the  comfortable  Unions  we  have  pro- 
vided, and  pick  oakum  in  return 
for  their  rations  of  wholesome  bone- 
soup !  Let  us  hear  no  more  nonsense 
a,bout  humanity  or  short-time !  Cram 
the  children  into  the  factories  so  soon 
as  they  can  walk.  Early  habits  are 
the  surest  means  of  promoting  and 
fostering  industry.  Let  us  look  to  our 
imports,  and  the  exports  will  look  after 
themselves.  Disband  the  army.  Re- 
duce the  navy.  Do  away  with  Church 
establishments.  Contract  the  cur- 
rency. Flabbergast  the  colonies  ;  and 
Great  Britain  must  go  ahead !  "  Such 
were  the  expressed  opinions  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  who  now  sleeps 
in  a  premature  sepulchre  at  Staley 
Bridge  :  and  we  need  hardly  add,  that 
in  matters  of  revenue,  he  was  an  un- 
compromising advocate  of  the  sponge. 
Had  his  valuable  existence  been  pro- 
longed for  a  few  years,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
onward  movement,  and  might  have 
shared  in  the  rewards  which  are  grate- 
fully accorded  to  the  patriots  of  this 
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latter  age.  Andrew  Marvell,  sitting 
incorruptible  in  his  garret  with  a 
shoulder-blade  of  mutton,  has  ceased 
to  be  a  favourite  example  with  the 
new  democratic  school.  They  affect 
ovations  and  banquets,  perform  con- 
tinental reforming  tours,  and  demean 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  our 
able  correspondent,  Mr  Dunshunner, 
who,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  has  been 
lately  invited  to  a  free-trade  demon- 
station  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus, 
by  several  of  the  leading  Muftis  of 
Constantinople.  Dunshunner  writes 
in  great  spirits,  and  has  promised  us 
an  early  paper,  on  the  advantage  of 
our  establishing  free-trade  relations 
with  the  domestic  Circassian  market. 
Failing  Tomkins,  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  disciple  and 
successor,  Mr  Cobden.  In  fact,  the 
mantle  of  our  lamented  friend  has 
fallen  most  gracefully  upon  his  shoul- 
ders ;  and  in  nothing  is  the  genuine 
likeness  more  displayed,  than  in  the 
contempt  which  both  of  them  have 
exhibited  for  the  standing  army  of 
Great  Britain.  Yet,  perhaps,  in  this 
we  may  be  doing  Mr  Cobden  some 
little  wrong.  Tomkins,  we  know,  had 
just  and  natural  reason  for  abhor- 
ring the  sight  of  a  red-coat ;  Cobden, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  no  such 
motive  for  dislike.  Of  the  two,  he  is 
the  calmer  and  the  cooler  man,  and 
very  naturally  looks  sedulously  about 
him  for  the  means  of  substantiating 
his  theories.  After  all  the  fine  words 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  bestowed  upon 
him,  to  no  visible  improvement  of  his 
parsnips,  Mr  Cobden  very  naturally 
felt  a  little  uneasy  at  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  several  of  his  prophecies.  It 
is  a  pity  that  a  man  cannot  vaticinate 
in  this  country  without  undergoing  a 
certain  risk  of  subsequent  stultifica- 
tion ;  and  yet,  if  he  does  not  affect  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  your  patriot  is  usually 
at  a  discount.  *  Our  memory  is  not  a 
very  good  one,  and  yet  we  have  hardly 
forgotten  certain  flourishes  by  Mr  Cob- 
den, regarding  the  immense  amount 
of  employment  which  was  to  accrue 
to  this  country,  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  his  favourite  measures. 
Bread  was  to  be  as  cheap  as  dirt, 
common  luxuries  within  the  reach  of 
every  one,  and  the  whole  British 
nation,  through  its  length  and  breadth, 
was  to  hold  a  perpetual  jubilee  and 
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jollification,  to  the  music  of  the  engine 
and  the  shuttle. 

"  Wild  dreams  !  but  such 
As  Plato  loved;  such  as,  with  holy  zeal, 
Our  Milton  worshiped.  Blessed  hopes  !  awhile 
From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  days !  " 

and,  were  we  to  add,  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Canning's  imitation  of  the  above 
passage,  the  concluding  line, 

"  Till  France  shall  come,  and  all  laws  be  re- 
peal'd," 

it  would  not,  we  apprehend,  be  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  subject.  The 
result,  however,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
seen,  has  by  no  means  justified  the 
experiment.  Trade,  instead  of  im- 
proving under  the  stimulus  of  free- 
trade,  has  fallen  off,  and  a  year  of 
commercial  panic  and  misery  has  been 
the  result  of  the  liberal  nostrum. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  very  galling  to  our 
friends  of  the  billy-roller.  Old  stagers 
like  us,  who  are  sometimes  represented 
as  prosy,  because  we  reverence  time- 
honoured  principles,  love  the  consti- 
tution of  our  country,  and  defend  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  the  true 
founders  of  its  greatness,  are  supposed 
to  feel  some  triumph  at  the  aspect  of 
the  present  depression,  and  to  exult 
over  the  slough  of  despond  in  which 
the  Whigs  are  left  to  flounder.  If 
there  be  any  who,  judging  from  their 
own  mean  nature,  so  think  of  us,  it  is 
hardly  worth  our  while  to  undeceive 
them.  Bitterly  indeed  have  we 
mourned  over  the  spectacle  of  fraud 
and  imbecility  which  the  last  two  years 
have  disclosed  in  the  higher  places  of 
the  land,  and  most  earnestly  do  we  hope 
that,  ere  long,  the  true-hearted  people 
of  this  country  will  awake  to  a  full 
sense  of  their  present  perilous  and  by 
no  means  creditable  position.  All 
the  difficulties  which  are  just  now 
pressing  upon  ministers,  and  which, 
for  a  longer  period  than  we  can  ven- 
ture to  calculate,  must  continue  to 
environ  them,  are  of  their  own  creat- 
ing, and  are  the  natural  effects  of  that 
unconstitutional  policy  which  would 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  mere  pos- 
session of  power.  Do  we  speak  truth 
or  not?  Let  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  answer  us.  What  but  free- 
trade  and  its  concomitant  schemes 
has  lessened  the  revenue  and  increased 
the  pauperism  "of  the  country  ?  What 
but  the  vicious  and  yet  invincible 
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desire  of  change,  consequent  on  a  con- 
test for  popularity,  has  struck  a  blow 
at  the  prosperity,  and  even  the  ex- 
istence, of  pur  colonies,  which  has 
already  reacted  with  fearful  effect 
within  the  centre  of  the  mother- 
country  ? 

Mr  Cobden,  on  being  twitted  with 
the  failure,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
non-realisation  of  his  unqualified  pro- 
phecies, very  naturally,  but  not  very 
wisely,  flies  into  a  passion.  He  fixes, 
of  course,  upon  the  failure  of  the 
harvest  of  1846  as  the  prime  element 
of  justification.  Can  I  control  the 
elements? — says  he — can  I  regulate 
the  seasons?  Certainly  not,  Mr  Cob- 
den. We  presume  that  no  one,  not 
even  the  stupidest  operative  that 
used  to  bellow  in  your  congregation, 
and  who  believed  every  one  of  the 
golden  promises  which  you  were 
hardy  enough  to  enunciate,  ever 
dreamed  that  you  were  in  possession  of 
that  power.  Several  of  us,  moreover, 
are  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole, 
you  have  been  rather  overrated  as  a 
conjurer,  and  that,  having  failed  in  your 
endeavours  to  get  into  an  empty  quart 
bottle,  you  are  not  a  whit  more  likely 
to  succeed  when  you  come  to  experi- 
ment upon  a  pint.  But  let  us  whispers 
in  your  ear  that  this  excuse  will 
hardly  serve  your  turn,  and  that  it  is 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  argu- 
ments which  you  used  to  advance, 
A  copious  supply  of  foreign  grain  was 
the  very  thing  for  which  you  and  your 
associates  primarily  clamoured.  You 
wanted  an  import  to  a  prodigious  ex- 
tent, and  you  flattered  yourselves 
that,  for  each  quarter  of  American 
wheat,  you  would  be  able  to  send  in 
exchange  so  many  yards  of  that 
calico  which  you  fondly  maintain  to. 
be  the  principal  fabric  of  the  world. 
You  were  content,  and  you  have  said 
it  over  and  over  again,  to  take  your 
chance  of  the  home  market,  provided 
the  other  ones  were  opened  to  you. 
Now  that  you  have  them  open,  and 
now  that  wheat  has  come  in  such 
abundance  as  even  your  most  sanguine 
anticipations  could  not  have  con- 
ceived, you  have  the  coolness  and 
effrontery  to  turn  round  and  throw 
the  blame  upon  Providence,  for  having 
speedily  brought  about  the  very 
thing  which  every  charlatan  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  shouting  for  since  the- 
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anti-corn-law  league  began !  Do  you 
really.Jhmk  that  this  will  go  down  with 
any  portion  of  the  community  ?  that 
such  deplorable  wriggling  will  not 
insure  you,  throughout  the  country, 
the  contempt  of  every  man  of  average 
and  common  understanding?  or  that 
the  labourer  on  short  time,  and  the 
artisan  whom  you  have  deprived  of 
his  employment,  will  put  up  with  such 
miserable  excuses?  The  plain  state 
of  the  fact  is, — and  you  know  it, — 
that  your  theories  are  crumbling  be- 
neath your  feet.  You  cannot  expect 
that  your  gross  and  egregious  error 
will  escape  a  speedy  detection.  You, 
without  any  previous  qualification 
for  the  task,  save  your  natural  talent, 
which  is  not  much,  have  thrust 
yourself  forward  to  a  prominence 
which  you  never  were  entitled  to 
occupy.  You  may  fancy  yourself, 
if  you  choose,  the  people's  man ;  but 
so  were  Jack  Cade,  and  Wat  Tyler, 
and  several  others,  who,  mistaking 
energy  for  knowledge,  and  ill-regu- 
lated enthusiasm  for  calm  deliberate 
judgment,  took  upon  themselves  the 
task  of  misleading  the  English  people, 
and  either  perished  amidst  the  ruin 
they  had  caused,  or  sank  back  into  their 
pristine  obscurity.  There  is  a  favour- 
ite cant  phrase  very  current  just  now, 
to  the  effect  that  "  we  are  living  in 
new  times."  The  same  thing  might 
have  been  said  by  our  common  pro- 
genitor Adam,  the  day  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise.  It  is  the  most 
trite  truth  of  the  world.  Every  new 
day  brings  its  change,  but  every  new 
day  does  not  obliterate  the  memory 
of  those  which  have  gone  before.  All 
the  "  new  times"  which  this  universe 
has  seen,  have  not  sufficed  to  alter 
in  the  slightest  iota  the  original  cha- 
racter of  mankind.  Human  nature 
still  remains  the  same  ;  and  the  man 
who  does  not  acknowledge  and  adopt 
this  as  a  principle,  is  a  crazed  and 
dangerous  visionary.  Never,  under 
any  circumstances,  ought  such  a  one 
to  gain  ascendancy  in  the  state,  or  to 
be  allowed  to  reduce  his  unsound  theo- 
ries to  practice.  If  he  does  so,  woe 
be  to  the  country  which  countenances 
him  in  the  rash  attempt ! 

History  and  its  philosophy  are  the 
true  studies  for  a  statesman  in  every 
age.  In  that  educational  point  of 
view,  we  strongly  suspect  that  the 
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present  ministerial  cabinet  is  sorely 
deficient.  The  Whigs,  as  a  body, 
are  conversant  with  a  very  small 
space  of  history  indeed.  They  are 
constantly  jabbering  about  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  they  date  back  no  further 
than  the  advent  of  William  of  Orange. 
Their  pet  historian,  and  the  ablest  man 
among  them,  cannot  make  a  single 
speech  without  dragging  in,  neck  and 
heels,  some  vapidity  about  the  Eevo- 
lution  Settlement  of  1688;  and  they 
try  to  be  profound  in  their  criticisms 
upon  the  policy  of  Walpole  and  of 
Bute.  Charles  James  Fox,  of  course, 
still  continues  to  be  their  principal 
fetish,  and  they  cling  to  antiquated 
party  toasts  with  a  superstition  that 
would  disgrace  a  Mussulman.  But  of 
the  freer  and  bolder  regions  of  his- 
tory— of  all  that  is  great  and  elevat- 
ing— of  the  numerous  lessons  to  be 
gleaned,  and  the  examples  to  be 
gathered  from  the  grand  old  records 
of  kingly  and  loyal  England,  or  of  the 
fall  and  fate  of  nations  through  the 
imbecility  of  their  rulers,  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  ignorant  demagogues,  they 
either  know  nothing  practically,  or 
they  fail  to  acknowledge  their  impor- 
tance. Whiggery  is  a  small  machine 
which  works  according  to  conven- 
tional rules  of  its  own,  and  will  not 
make  allowance  for  the  great  springs 
of  human  action.  A  cabinet  of  Whigs 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  control 
and  legislation  of  the  sovereign  state 
of  Pumpfernickel,  or  some  analogous 
German  principality;  but  they  never 
can  assume  their  place  at  the  helm  of 
affairs  in  a  great  empire  such  as  that 
of  Britain,  without  landing  the  whole 
of  us  in  dangerous  difficulties,  and 
sneaking  off  at  the  last  hour  under  a 
humiliating  sense  of  their  own  impo- 
tence and  presumption. 

The  case  is  still  worse  when  men 
like  Mr  Cobden  come  forward  to  try 
their  hand  either  as  pilots  or  as  co- 
adjutors. We  presume  that  Mr 
Cobden,  if  the  question  were  put 
to  him,  would  candidly  admit  the 
narrowness  of  the  range  of  his  pe- 
culiar historical  studies.  We  un- 
derstand that  he  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  scholar,  and  that  the  amount 
of  the  information  which  he  possesses, 
however  great  that  may  be,  is  limited 
to  modern  facts  and  premises,  upon 
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which  he  usually  reasons.  A  worse 
kind  of  education  for  a  statesman,  or 
for  the  leader  of  a  popular  movement, 
cannot  be  found  than  this.  It  was 
this  kind  of  partial  knowledge,  un- 
illuminated  by  the  clear  lucid  light 
which  bygone  history  alone  can  shed 
authoritatively  upon  passing  events, 
which,  in  the  recollection  of  many 
still  alive,  led  to  the  dark  catastrophe 
and  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 
There  is  hardly  one  social  change, 
hardly  one  political  experiment  now 
making,  for  which  a  prototype  cannot 
be  furnished  from  the  pages  of  history. 
And  of  what  possible  use,  it  may  be 
well  asked,  is  histoiy,  if  we  are  not  to 
recur  to  it  for  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  may  arise  in  our  onward 
progress?  Are  we  to  gain  no  con- 
fidence, nor  take  any  warning  from 
the  rise  and  decline  of  nations,  not 
much  less  powerful  than  our  own, 
whose  checkered  career  and  the 
causes  of  it  are  open  to  our  view? 
Is  the  world  behind  us  a  blank,  that 
we  should  go  stumbling  on  at  the  insti- 
gation of  every  reckless  adventurer, 
more  culpable  in  his  attempts  to 
guide  us,  than  the  ship-captain  who 
should  presume  to  thread  the  coral 
reefs  of  the  Indian  Ocean  without 
consulting  the  authoritative  chart? 
Are  we  always  to  derive  our  informa- 
tion, not  from  what  has  been  done 
and  acted  in  the  globe  before — not 
from  an  attentive  examination  of 
men  and  their  motives,  and  the 
countless  springs  of  action  which  stir 
them,  but  from  statistical  tables  and 
long  columns  of  figures,  compiled  by 
rusty  officials  in  their  dens,  and 
brought  forth  for  the  first  time  to  be 
cited  as  overwhelming  testimony  by 
.some  premier  who  is  meditating  apos- 
tasy, or  seeking  some  palliative  to 
«over  his  shameful  abandonment  of  a 
party  ?  The  features  of  the  so-called 
statesmanship  of  the  present  day  are 
essentially  those  of  bureaucracy.  A 
drudging  arithmetical  clerk,  with 
whom  a  unit  is  every  thing,  and 
who  would  be  nearly  driven  to  despair 
by  the  discovery  of  a  misquoted  frac- 
tion, is  a  leading  authority  with  our 
statesmen  ;  and  his  vamped-up  tables 
of  export  and  import  are  considered, 
sounder  expositions  of  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race,  than  all  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom,  learning,  and  expe- 


rience which  the  annals  of  the  world 
can  afford. 

The  "  tables,"  however,  are  now 
turned,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  say 
any  more  for  the  present  about  the 
blue-book  and  ledger  system.  Let 
us  go  back  to  Mr  Cobden,  whom  we 
still  find  rather  uselessly  employed  in 
protesting  his  total  inability  to  com- 
mand the  clemency  of  the  seasons. 
We  have  already  shown,  by  papers 
published  in  this  Magazine  in  Decem- 
ber last  and  January  of  the  present 
year,  that  our  exports  have  lamen- 
tably fallen  off,  and  that  the  balance 
of  trade  is  against  us.  Such,  we  main- 
tained, and  we  continue  still  to  main- 
tain, must  be  the  effect  of  the  new 
theories,  especially  under  the  restricted 
operation  of  the  currency.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  upon  this  latter 
point,  at  all  events,  we  are  supported 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  press.  Mr 
Cobden,  however,  denies  the  evils  of 
the  currency;  so  that  he  must  fall 
back  upon  something  else  to  account 
for  the  unexpected  defalcation. 

Such  is  our  position  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and  if  we  have  been  guilty 
of  a  digression,  which  we  cannot 
altogether  deny,  we  shall  plead  our 
motive  in  justification.  When  Mr 
Cobden  comes  forward  with  his 
views  of  foreign  policy,  with  his  ideas 
of  the  social  progress  of  the  universe, 
and  with  his  notions  as  to  the  policy 
which  hereafter  may  be  adopted  by 
great  and  ambitious  foreign  states, — 
when,  after  delivering  his  opinion 
upon  these  very  weighty  matters,  he 
arrives  at  the  inference,  not  only 
that  we  require  no  addition  to  our 
national  defences,  but  that  our  pre- 
sent establishment  of  a  standing  army 
and  navy  is  absurd,  extravagant,  and 
superfluous,  we  are  entitled  to  inquire, 
into  the  success  with  which  his  first 
experiment  in  legislative  agitation  has 
been  crowned.  Of  the  abundance  of 
good  things  which  he  promised,  how 
many  have  been  realised,  how 
many  are  like  to  emerge  from  the  dark 
experimental  gulf?  If  writhing 
colonies,  diminished  exports,  want  of 
employment,  distress  at  home,  enor- 
mous failures,  monetary  restriction, 
and  vast  depreciation  of  property, 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  free- 
trade — if  ministry  are  at  present  rack- 
ing such  brains  as  they  possess  to 
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discover  some  means  of  keeping  up 
the  revenue  to  its  ordinary  level,  and 
if  they  are  forced  to  lay  on  a  direct 
additional  war-tax  in  times  of  the 
profoundest  peace, — surely  we  shall 
not  incur  a  charge  of  fickleness  or 
ingratitude,  if  we  should  receive  this 
new  oracle  of  the  free-trading  Mok- 
anna  with  some  symptoms  of  dubiety 
and  distrust. 

The  whole  question  arose  thus.  It 
appears  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  illustrious  reputation  and  great 
services  entitle  him  to  be  heard  with 
the  deepest  and  most  reverential  res- 
pect, has  long  entertained  great  un- 
easiness on  account  of  the  undefended 
state  of  this  country  in  the  case  of  a 
hostile  invasion.  That  such  an  event 
is  likely  to  take  place,  no  one  supposes 
or  has  said — that  it  possibly  might 
take  place,  very  few  will  venture  to 
deny.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one ; 
for  within  the  range  of  the  present 
century,  preparations  have  been  actu- 
ally made  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
whilst  the  wonderful  power  and 
facilities  of  steam-navigation  were 
unknown.  Fulton — we  have  seen 
men  who  knew  him  when  he  was  a 
humble  artisan  in  tlie  West  of 
Scotland — had,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess at  home,  submitted  his  models 
to  the  French  government,  who,  for- 
tunately for  us,  did  not  then  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  the  invention. 
Three  years  afterwards,  he  started 
his  first  steamer  on  the  Hudson  in 
America.  The  power  which  our 
French  neighbours  had  once  so  nearly 
within  their  grasp,  at  a  time  when  it 
might  have  been  used  to  the  exceed- 
ing detriment  of  England,  became 
generally  known  and  adopted,  and 
we  need  not  speak  of  its  progress.  It 
has  altogether  changed  the  tactics  of 
naval  warfare.  It  can  conquer  the 
old  difficulties  of  wind  and  tide,  and 
it  has  immensely  shortened  the  period 
of  transit  from  the  continental  coast 
to  our  own.  The  security,  therefore, 
of  our  insular  barriers  has  been  mate- 
rially weakened,  and  thus  far  the 
possibility  of  an  invasion  from  abroad 
has  been  increased.  We  are  not 
now  speaking  of  the  probability,  which 
is  matter  for  subsequent  consideration. 

This  open  and  admitted  fact  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  argument  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  the 
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evening  of  a  glorious  life,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  spent  in  the 
active  service  of  his  country,  the 
veteran  soldier  has  thought  it  his  duty 
to  remind  us,  for  our  own  guidance 
and  that  of  our  children,  of  the  actual 
existing  state  of  our  national  defences, 
which  he  deems  to  be  wholly  insuf- 
ficient. It  is  one  of  the  last,  but  not, 
we  think,  the  least  important  of  the 
services  which  the  venerable  Duke  has 
rendered  to  the  nation,  with  whose 
proudest  history  his  name  will  be 
eternally  associated.  We  take  it — 
or  at  least  we  ought  to  take  it — from 
his  lips,  as  a  solemn  warning  ;  as  the 
disinterested  testimony  of  a  man 
alike  pre-eminent  in  war  and  in 
council ;  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of 

the  GREAT  PACIFICATOR   OF   EUROPE. 

For  notwithstanding  the  irreverent, 
mean,  and  scurrilous  taunts  of  the 
Manchester  gang  of  demagogues,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  Great  Duke  has 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  procuring 
for  us  the  blessing  of  that  peace  which 
for  two  and  thirty  years  we  have  en- 
joyed. It  was  his  conquest  at  Water- 
loo which  hushed  the  world.  The 
tranquillity  of  Europe  was  the  stake 
for  which  he  fought,  and  he  nobly 
won  it.  And  now,  when,  at  the  last 
hour,  this  illustrious  man  comes  for- 
ward to  offer  us  his  advice,  and  to 
warn  us  against  the  folly  of  trusting 
too  implicitly  to  the  continuance  of 
that  tranquillity,  is  it  wise  that  we 
should  scorn  his  counsel  ? 

And  what  is  the  proposal  which 
has  excited  such  wrath,  and  so  sorely 
roused  the  cholerofthe  bilious  Cobden? 
Simply  this— that  the  British  nation 
should  at  all  times  maintain  at  home 
a  military  force  sufficient  to  repel  an 
invasion,  should  such  be  attempted, 
from  our  shores.  The  Duke  believes 
and  maintains  that  we  cannot  now, 
as  formerly,  rely  solely  and  implicitly 
upon  our  navy  for  defence,  but  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  we  must  pro  vide 
against  the  contingency  of  an  enemy's 
landing.  Our  arsenals,  he  thinks, 
and  our  dockyards,  should  be  support- 
ed by  a  military  force,  and  at  least  we 
ought  to  exhibit  such  a  front  as  will 
hold  out  no  temptation  to  a  hostile 
attempt.  These  are  not  aggressive, 
but  precautionary  measures;  and  with- 
out them,  according  to  the  Duke,  we 
cannot  consider  ourselves  secure. 
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Such  arc  the  proposals  which  Cob- 
den  and  his  clique — we  arc  sorry  to 
observe  a  gentleman  .like  Sir  William 
Molesworth  among  them — are  pre- 
pared to  resist  to  the  last.  They  want 
no  defences  at  all.  They  are  opposed 
to  any  augmentation  of  the  army. 
They  would  rather  do  without  it,  or 
reduce  the  establishment  so  as  .to 
make  the  national  saving  equivalent 
to  the  diminished  amount  of  revenue 
consequent  upon  their  commercial 
experiments.  They  look  upon  free- 
trade  as  a  universal  panacea  which  is 
to  cure  all  national  and  social  ailments, 
and  to  remedy  every  grievance.  War 
is  to  be  no  more — territorial  aggres- 
sions unknown — and  the  advent  of 
the  millennium  is  to  be  typified  by  an 
unbounded  exportation  of  calico  ! 

These  are  the  views  which  have 
been  lately  propounded  at  Manchester, 
and  the  parties  are  therefore  at  issue. 
Cobden  has  matched  himself  against 
Wellington,  and  Quaker  Bright  has 
volunteered  to  be  his  bottle-holder. 
We  really  wish  that  it  had  been  per- 
mitted us  to  approach  the  argument 
without  mingling  with  it  any  asperity. 
But  this  is  now  totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  disgusting  and  vulgar 
language  which  Mr  Cobden  has 
thought  fit  to  use  towards  the  greatest 
historical  character  of  the  age — the 
low-minded  scurrility  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  his  egotistical  discourse, 
—put  him  beyond  the  pale  of  conven- 
tional courtesy,  or  even  of  dignified 
rebuke.  The  man  who  could  stand 
up  in  his  place— no  matter  what 
audience  was  before  him— stigmatise 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  being  in 
his  old  age  a  whetter  and  fomenter  of 
discord,  and  finally  insinuate  dotage  as 
the  only  intelligible  excuse,  deserves, 
if  there  is  a  spark  of  national  feeling 
left,  to  be  publicly  pilloried  through- 
out Britain.  "  Would  it  not,"  says 
this  disloyal  prater,  "have  been  a 
better  employment  for  him  to  have 
been  preaching  forgiveness  for,  and 
oblivion  of  the  past,  than  in  reviving 
the  recollection  of  Toulon,  Paris,  and 
Waterloo?"  Forgiveness!  and  for 
what?  For  having  vindicated  the 
rights  of  the  nations,  terminated  the 
insatiable  career  of  Napoleon's  rapine, 
and  restored  to  us  that  peace  which 
he  ^is  still  desirous  to  preserve  by 
maintaining  Britain  invulnerable, 
secure,  and  free ! 
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But  let  us  pass  from  a  matter  so 
deeply  discreditable  both  to  the 
speaker,  and  to  the  audience  that 
applauded  his  sentiments.  Meanly 
as  we  think  of  the  latter,  we  are  yet 
willing  to  believe  that  the  next  morn- 
ing brought  to  many  some  feelings  of 
compunction  and  of  shame.  Not  so 
the  former,  Avho,  wrapped  up  in  the 
panoply  of  his  own  ridiculous  conceit, 
a  would-be  Gracchus,  must  remain  a 
Thersites  for  ever. 

Irrespective  of  the  purse  argument, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  the 
chief  motive  of  these  gentry,  the  free- 
traders attempt  to  brand  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  with  a  charge  of  attempt- 
ing to  raise  a  hostile  feeling  between 
this    country    and    the     continental 
states.     The  accusation  is  as  false  as 
it  is  frivolous.     The  attitude  of  Bri- 
tain is  not,  and  never  will  be,  aggres- 
sive.    She  is  at  this  moment  in  the 
proud  position  of  the  mighty  mediator 
of  Europe;  and  it  is  to  her  strong 
right  arm,  and  not  to  her  powers  of 
producing  calico,  that  she  owes  that 
ascendency.       Our    interest    clearly 
and  incontestibly  is  to  maintain  peace, 
but  that  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain, 
if  we  abandon  the  power  to  enforce  it. 
Among  nations  as  among  individuals, 
the  weak  cannot  hope  to  prosper  in 
active  competition  with  the  strong — 
nay,  they  are  even  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion,  because   the   law  will  protect 
individuals,  whilst  to  nations    there 
exists  no  common  Court  of  Appeal.   If 
we  are  content  to  renounce  our  posi- 
tion, and  to  give  up  our  foreign  pos- 
sessions— a  consummation  which  the 
free-trade  theorists  appear  abundantly 
to  desire  —  if  we  are  to  confine  our- 
selves simply  to  our  insular  bounda- 
ries, and  advertise  as  the  workshop  of 
the  world — then,  indeed,  we  shall  sur- 
render our  supremacy,  and  with  it 
the  hope  of  maintaining  peace.     Can 
these  men  read  no  lessons  from  his- 
tory ?      Does  the   sight  of  what  is 
daily  acting  around  them  justify  their 
anticipations  of  a  millennium  ?    What 
is  the  real  state  of  the  fact?     Russia, 
having  absorbed  Poland,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  territorial  war  with  the 
Circassians,  upon  which  she  has  al- 
ready expended  an  enormous  amount 
of  treasure  and  of  men;  and  she  is 
prepared  for  a  double  sacrifice,  if  by 
such  means  she  can  gain  possession  of 
the   passes    which  are  the  keys  to 
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southern  Asia.  Austria  is  hanging 
upon  the  skirts  of  Italy,  concentrat- 
ing her  forces  upon  the  frontier,  and 
menacing  an  immediate  invasion. 
Very  lamb -like  and  pacific  has  been 
the  conduct  of  America  to  Mexico. 
As  for  the  French,  whom  Cobden 
eulogises  as  the  most  "affectionate 
and  domesticated  race  on  the  face  of 
the  earth" — did  the  man  ever  hear 
of  the  Revolution  ? — they  are  notori- 
ously the  most  aggressive  of  all  the 
European  nations.  Did  domestic 
feelings  excite  them  to  the  conquest 
of  Algeria?  Did  affection  lead 
them  to  Tahiti?  Was  it  a  mania 
for  free- trade  that  brought  about 
the  Montpensier  marriage?  Really 
it  is  difficult  to  know  for  which  palm, 
that  of  ignorance  or  effrontery,  this 
Manchester  manufacturer  is  contend- 
ing. Has  he  forgot  the  Joinville 
letter,  which  was  hailed  with  such 
rapture  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  ?  Was  Paris  fortified  with- 
out a  purpose  ?  Is  he  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  peace  of  Europe  at  this 
moment  depends  upon  the  life  of  a 
man  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  ? 
We  maintain  that  there  never  was  a 
period,  at  least  within  our  recollec- 
tion, when  the  maintenance  of  gene- 
ral tranquillity  throughout  Europe  was 
more  precarious.  And  yet,  this  is 
the  very  moment  which  Mr  Cobden 
selects  for  a  crusade,  or  rather  a 
tirade,  against  our  military  establish- 
ments ! 

Our  feelings  are  any  thing  but  those 
of  dislike  towards  the  ' '  affectionate  and 
domesticated"  French.  We  admire 
their  genius,  and  read  their  novels, — 
and  we  have  a  peculiar  affection  for  their 
wine.  In  one  point  alone  we  agree 
with  Mr  Cobden.  We  still  retain  the 
ancient  Caledonian  predilection  for 
claret  in  competition  with  port,  and 
we  should  be  sorry  to  be  deprived  of 
-champagne.  Still  sorrier  should  we 
be  to  lose  our  annual  spring  trip  to 
Paris  ;  to  be  banished  from  the  Boule- 
vards andthePalais  Royal,  and  to  enjoy 
only  in  memory  those  delicious  dinners 
at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale.  We  have 
no  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  a  compul- 
sory detention  at  Verdun.  Nay,  we 
shall  go  further,  and  apprise  Mr  Cob- 
den, that  had  our  lot  been  cast  a  few 
centuries  back,  we  should  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  fervent  maintainers 
of  the  ancient  bond  of  alliance 
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between  King  Achaius  of  Scotland 
and  the  Emperor  Charlemagne ;  and 
nothing  would  have  given  us  greater 
pleasure  than  to  have  visited  Man- 
chester along  with  a  few  thousand 
lads  who  swore  by  Saint  Andrew, 
whilst  the  partisans  of  Denis  were 
amusing  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Portsmouth.  But  times  have 
changed.  We  have  contracted  an 
alliance  with  the  nation  of  which  Mr 
Cobden  is  so  creditable  a  representa- 
tive ;  and  upon  the  whole,  we  are  not 
altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement. We  can  now  look  upon 
the  French  with  an  eye  undimmed 
by  affection;  and  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  very  little,  if  any,  faith 
in  that  marvellous  change  of  their 
character  which  is  sworn  to  by  the 
Manchester  spouters.  They  may  be 
very  excellent  fellows,  but  we  would 
rather  not  trust  them  with  our  keys. 
The  tone  and  temper  of  a  nation  do 
not  alter  quite  so  rapidly  as  Mr  Cob- 
den seems  to  suppose.  The  history 
of  Algeria  is  a  very  significant  hint 
that  the  old  ideas  of  the  French  on 
the  score  of  conquest  are  not  yet 
wholly  obliterated;  and  we  should 
rather  imagine  that  they  have  not  quite 
forgotten  their  pristine  appetite  for 
plunder.  They  deserve,  however, 
considerable  credit  for  the  dexterous 
manner  in  which  they  have  thrown 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  Mr  Cobden. 
You  would  think,  to  hear  the  man, 
that  he  is  an  inoculated  Frenchman. 
Presume  to  criticise  their  character, 
and  his  scream  is  like  that  of  a  rail- 
way engine.  Just  hint  that  you  con- 
sider them  unscrupulous,  and  our 
calico-printer  overboils  "with  horror 
and  shame  and  indignation."  We  have 
no  doubt  that  he  considers  it  a  great 
pity  that  history  cannot  be  annihilated 
— that  is,  supposing  he  has  ever  con- 
descended to  notice  any  thing  so 
trivial  as  history.  Will  he  not  favour 
the  world  with  a  new  version  of  the 
French  Revolution  ?  We  are  anxious 
to  hear  his  grounds  for  supposing  the 
French  to  be  an  "  affectionate  and 
domestic  people ;"  and  since  we  are 
to  fraternise  with  them  altogether,  it 
would  be  comfortable  to  know  our 
brethren  as  they  really  are.  We 
want  to  have  a  true  account  of  the 
Noyades.  Were  these  really  whole- 
sale drownings,  or  a  mere  ebullition 
of  national  fun?  Doubtless,  there 
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is  much  humour — though  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  see  it — in  the  clank- 
ing of  the  guillotine  ;  and  the  expe- 
ditions to  Moscow  and  Madrid,  with 
their  accompanying  tales  of  rapine 
and  butchery,  may  possibly  be  de- 
monstrated by  Mr  Cobden  as  in- 
stances of  a  practical  joke.  Davoust, 
as  the  Hamburgians  know,  was  a  fine 
fellow ;  and  so,  upon  examination, 
may  prove  Robespierre  and  Marat. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  will  come  down  a 
little  later,  and  tell  us  the  particulars 
of  the  gallant  and  gentleman-like 
behaviour  of  M.  Dupetit  -  Thouars 
towards  Queen  Pomare.  Or  will  he 
undertake  to  prove  that  Abd-el-Kader 
is  an  infamous  scoundrel,  utterly  be- 
yond the  pale  or  security  of  national 
faith  and  of  plighted  honour  ? 

It  is  plain,  either  that  Mr  Cobden 
has  been  egregiously  humbugged  by 
the  acute  foreigners,  or  that  he  has 
subsided  into  a  state  of  calm,  settled, 
and  imperturbable  idiocy.  It  is  too 
cruel  in  Bright  to  parade  in  such  a 
way  his  former  friend  and  master, 
and  to  quote  from  his  private  corres- 
pondence. We  wonder  what  is  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  present  opinion  of  the 
man  whom  he  chose  to  bespatter  with 
his  praise,  and  for  whose  sake  he  was 
^bntent  to  forfeit  the  elaborate  reputa- 
tion of  a  life-time.  But  bad  as  Cob- 
den may  be,  he  is  fairly  surpassed  in 
Gallic  enthusiasm  by  the  notorious 
George  Thompson,  whose  patriotism 
may  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of  the 
following  paragraph  : — "  Why,  what 
were  the  toasts  given  at  the  sixty 
reform  banquets  of  France?  This 
has  been  one  of  their  toasts  at  least, 
4  Fraternity,  liberty,  equality.'  Let 
us  echo  from  these  shores  the  shouts 
that  have  been  raised  there,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  stifled,  so  far  as  Paris  is 
concerned,  for  the  banquet  did  not 
come  off  there.  Let  us  send  back  the 
echo,  fraternity,  liberty,  equality!" 
And  this  pestilential  raving  has  been 
applauded  to  the  echo  in  Manchester. 

Let  us  have  peace  with  the  French 
by  all  means,  and  with  all  the  world 
beside  ;  but  let  us  not  fall  into  the  des- 
picable and  stupid  blunder  of  suppos- 
ing that  human  passion  and  human 
prejudice,  the  lust  for  power,  and  the 
cravings  of  ambition,  can  ever  be 
eradicated  by  any  system  of  commer- 
cial arrangement.  Britain  is  naturally 
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an  object  of  envy  to  ail  the  continen- 
tal states.  It  is  her  strength  and 
position  which  have  hitherto  main- 
tained the  balance  of  power  —  and 
of  that  the  European  states  are  fully 
and  painfully  aware.  Every  step 
which  can  tend  to  weaken  the  fide- 
lity of  her  colonies,  is  regarded  with 
intense  interest  abjoad,  and  more 
especially  in  France.  The  people 
of  that  country  envy  us  for  our 
wealth,  and  dislike  us  for  our  power; 
and  war  with  Britain,  could  the  French 
afford  it,  would  at  any  time  find  a  host 
of  advocates.  We  are  not  believers 
in  the  probability  of  such  an  event,  if  we 
keep  ourselves  reasonably  prepared ; 
but  the  very  first  relaxation  upon  our 
part  would  inevitably  tend  to  accele- 
rate it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  France 
may  yet  have  to  undergo  another 
dynastic  convulsion.  The  death  of 
Louis  Philippe  may  be  the  signal  for 
intestine  disorder.  The  Count  of 
Paris  is  a  mere  boy,  and  popularity  is 
not  on  the  side  of  his  uncle  and  guar- 
dian. A  powerful  party  still  exists, 
acknowledging  no  king  save  the  right- 
ful heir  of  St  Louis ;  and  the  fanatical 
republican  section  is  still  strong  and 
virulent.  These  are  things  which  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  disregard,  and 
of  which  no  man  living  can  venture 
to  predict  the  result.  The  death  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain  would,  according 
to  all  appearances,  give  rise  to  a 
rupture  with  France,  and  possibly 
test,  within  a  shorter  period  than  we 
could  have  believed,  the  sufficiency  of 
our  national  defences.  There  is  at 
this  moment  every  reason  why  our 
real  strength  and  power  should  be 
made  apparent  to  the  world,  and  our 
weakness,  where  it  does  exist,  imme- 
diately remedied  and  repaired. 

Had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  pro- 
posed, like  Friar  Bacon  in  Greene's 
old  play, 

"  To  girt  fair  England  with  a  wall  of  brass," 

the  outcry  could  not  have  been  greater. 
An  iron  wall  might  perhaps  have  been 
rather  popular  in  the  mining  districts. 
But  his  Grace  proposes  no  such  thing. 
He  only  suggests  the  propriety  of  a 
small  augmentation  of  the  regular 
forces  at  home,  the  strengthening  of 
our  neglected  fortifications,  and  the 
gradual  reimbodiment  of  the  militia. 
It  is  for  the  British  nation,  or  rather 
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its  representatives,  to  adopt  or  reject 
the  proposal.  Now,  it  is  worth  while 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  what  is 
our  actual  disposable  force  at  present. 
According  to  the  most  recent  autho- 
rities, the  armies  of  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean powers  would  rank  as  follows : 

Russia,  ....  568,000 
Austria,  ....  414,000 
France,  ....  340,000 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  other  Ger- 
man States,  .  .  .  268,128 
Britain 138,895 

The  disproportion  of  force  exhibited 
by  this  list  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but 
when  we  descend  to  particulars,  it 
will  in  reality  be  found  much  greater. 
Abroad,  the  majority  of  the  male  popu- 
lation are  trained  to  the  use  of  arms : 
with  us  it  is  notoriously  the  reverse. 
France,  in  the  course  of  one  week, 
could  materially  increase  the  amount 
of  her  regular  army  ;  whilst  here  that 
would  be  obviously  impossible.  Be- 
yond Algeria,  France  has  almost  no 
colonies  as  stations  for  her  standing 
force.  We  have  to  provide  for  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand, ,  the  Cape, 
Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  the  Mauritius, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  others.  The  profession  of  the 
British  soldier  is  any  thing  but  a 
sinecure.  A  great  portion  of  his  life 
must  be  spent  abroad ;  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  undergo  the  most  rapid 
vicissitudes  of  climate,  to  pass  from 
one  hemisphere  to  another  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  anxious  duty.  There  is 
no  service  in  the  world  more  trying 
or  severe ;  and  it  very  ill  becomes 
Mr  Cobden,  or  any  of  his  class,  to 
sneer  at  that  establishment,  which  is 
kept  up  for  the  direct  promotion  of 
our  commerce.  So  large  a  portion  of 
the  territorial  surface  of  the  world  is 
nowhere  defended  at  so  little  cost 
either  of  money  or  of  men.  Indeed, 
as  recent  events  have  shown,  we  are 
but  too  apt  to  save  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  No  doubt,  if 
the  free-trade  policy  is  carried  out  to 
the  uttermost — if  our  colonies  are  to 
be  thrown  away  as  useless,  and  our 
foreign  stations  dismantled,  we  might 
submit  to  a  still  further  reduction. 
France  will  be  too  happy  to  receive 
Gibraltar  or  Malta  from  our  hands, 
and  will  cheerfully  free  us  from  the 
expense  ofmaintaiuinggaiTisons  there. 
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Let  us  but  make  over  to  that  affec- 
tionate and  domesticated  people  the 
keys  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  with  what  eagerness 
they  will  co-operate  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Mr  Cobden's  free-trade 
dogmas. 

Apart  from  the  colonies,  we  have  a 
serious  difficulty  at  home.  Ireland — 
that  most  wretched  and  ungrateful 
country,  which  no  experience  can  im- 
prove— is  as  far  from  tranquillity  as 
ever.  The  hard-working  population 
of  Britain  submitted  last  year  with- 
out a  murmur  to  an  exorbitant  taxa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop.  The  return  is  a 
howl  of  defiance  from  the  brutal 
demagogue,  and  an  immediate  increase 
of  murder  and  of  crime.  Notwith- 
standing every  kind  of  remedial  mea- 
sure— notwithstanding  their  exemp- 
tion, which  is  an  injustice  to  us, 
from  many  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of 
the  state— notwithstanding  the  mis- 
taken policy  which  fostered  their  in- 
stitutions and  their  schools,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  stand  out  in  bad 
pre-eminence,  as  the  most  cold-blood- 
ed, unthankful,  and  cowardly  assassins 
of  the  world.  In  order  to  repress  that 
outrage,  which  is  so  villanously  rife 
among  them,  and  which  nothing  but 
physical  force  can  restrain  from  break- 
ing out  into  open  rebellion,  we  are 
compelled  at  all  times  to  keep  the 
largest  portion  of  our  remanent  dis- 
posable force  quartered  in  Ireland. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  our  standing  army  is  left  in 
Great  Britain. 

If  Mr  Cobden  should  like  to  see  a 
little  terrestrial  paradise,  in  which  fe\v 
birds,  with  that  gaudy  plumage  which 
is  so  offensive  to  his  eyes,  can  be 
found,  he  had  better  come  down  to 
Scotland  and  pay  us  another  visit. 
He  is  kind  enough,  we  observe,  to 
make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  our 
sentiments  upon  this  matter  of  the 
defences ;  and,  certainly,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  adage  that  we  are 
entitled  at  least  to  see  what  we  are 
paying  for,  Scotland  has  no  reason  to 
be"  peculiarly  warlike  in  her  senti- 
ments. Mr  Cobden  will  find  us  quite 
as  affectionate  and  domesticated  a 
people  as  the  French ;  and  he  may 
rely  upon  it,  that  he  will  not  bo 
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shocked  by  any  over-blaze  of  scarlet. 
From  a  turbulent,  we  have  gradually 
settled  down  to  be  a  quiet  race ;  and 
as  a  natural  consequence,  we  share  in 
none  of  those  benefits  which  are 
heaped  so  liberally  upon  the  "  perse- 
cuted Irish."  Our  only  excitements 
are  a  Church  squabble,  which  does 
not  require  the  interference  of  the 
military,  but  exhausts  itself  in  the 
public  prints ;  or  a  bread  row,  which 
is  always  over,  long  before  a  detach- 
ment can  be  brought  from  the  nearest 
station,  it  may  be  at  the  distance  of 
some  hundred  miles.  We  are  never 
noticed  in  Parliament,  except  to  be 
praised  for  our  good  behaviour,  or  to 
have  some  remaining  fragment  of  our 
national  establishments  reduced.  We 
pay  for  an  army  and  a  navy  which 
we  never  see ;  indeed,  of  late  years 
the  French  and  Danishflags  have  been 
far  more  frequently  displayed  upon  our 
coasts  than  the  broad  pendant  of 
Great  Britain.  In  many  of  our  coun- 
ties a  soldier  is  an  unknown  rarity  ; 
and  the  only  drum  that  has  been  heard 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  is  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town-crier. 
England,  we  apprehend,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  of  Manchester,  is  not 
much  better  supplied :  in  short,  so 
far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  we  have 
a  remarkably  insufficient  force,  and 
one  which  has  been  declared  by  the 
highest  military  authority  alive,  wholly 
incompetent  for  our  protection  in  the 
case  of  an  attempted  invasion.  Cob- 
den,  who  has  no  veneration  for  suc- 
cessful warriors,  having  feathered  his 
nest  very  pleasantly  otherwise,  admits 
that  he  has  not  the  slightest  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trade  of  war.  We 
therefore  demur  to  his  position  that 
this  is  a  question  for  civilians  to 
determine,  and  that  military  and  naval 
men  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His 
previous  admission  involves  an  incon- 
sistency. He  might  as  well  say,  that, 
having  no  acquaintance  whatever  with 
engineering,  he  is  entitled  to  deliver 
his  opinions  in  opposition  to  Walker 
or  Stephenson,  on  the  construction  of 
a  skew  bridge,  or  the  practicability  of 
boring  a  tunnel.  If  one  of  those 
vessels  in  the  Tagus,  which,  according 
to  Cobden,  are  kept  there  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  instructing  our  seamen  in 
the  culture  of  the  geranium,  was  to 
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spring  a  leak,  we  should  assuredly 
apply  to  Jack  Chips,  the  carpenter, 
to  stop  it,  before  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  peripatetic  apostle  of  free-trade. 
And  just  so  is  it  with  the  state  of  our 
national  defences.  Manchester  must 
excuse  us,  if  we  prefer  the  testimony 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  this 
point  to  the  more  dubious  experiences 
of  Cobden.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
another  question,  whether  the  leak 
shall  be  stopped,  or  the  vessel  per- 
mitted to  founder  peaceably.  Mr 
Cobden  may  be  heard  upon  that  point, 
under  special  reference  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stake  which  he  hazards, 
but  we  decline  receiving  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  military  fortifications. 
He  can  no  more  pronounce  a  judge- 
ment on  the  adequate  state  of  our 
defences,  than  he  can  parse  a  para- 
graph of  Xenophon ;  and  therefore, 
by  approaching  the  subject,  he  has 
been  guilty  of  presumption  and  im- 
pertinence. 

Mr  Cobden  proposes  that  we  should 
rely  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace  by 
removing  all  obstacles  to  invasion. 
He  admits,  indeed,  that  for  the  present 
he  is  in  a  minority,  but  he  hopes  very 
soon  to  change  it  to  a  majority,  and 
until  that  time  comes  he  is  content  to 
remain  in  the  following  position : — 
u  I  say  this,  I  am  for  acting  justly  and 
fairly,  and  holding  out  the  olive  branch 
to  the  whole  world ;  and  I  will  then 
take  upon  myself,  so  far  as  my  share 
goes,  all  the  risk  of  any  thing  happen- 
ing to  ME,  without  paying  for  another 
soldier  or  another  sailor."  This  is 
good !  What  a  glorious  insurance  is 
here  offered  to  the  nation  against  the 
risk  of  foreign  aggression  !  If  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  mighty 
empire  will  remain  satisfied  without 
the  means  of  repelling  foreign  inva- 
sion, the  magnanimous  Cobden  will 
take  his  risk,  so  far  as  his  share  goes, 
of  all  that  may  happen  to  HIM  !  Why, 
who  the  deuce  cares  what  happens  to 
him  or  his  ?  Are  we  all  engrossed  in 
Cobden's  weal  or  woe?  Would  it 
matter  one  straw  to  us,  or  to  the  uni- 
verse, if  he  and  his  calico  print-works 
were  wrapped  in  universal  conflagra- 
tion to-morrow?  This  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  impudent  offer  of 
guarantee  which  we  ever  remember 
to  have  heard  of ;  and  it  justifies  us 
in  remarking  that,  if  all  accounts  be 
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true,  Mr  Cobden  would  be  no  very 
great  loser  by  the  immediate  advent 
of  the  French.  If  any  thing  happens 
to  him,  he  may  be  assured  of  this,  that 
notwithstanding  his  cautious  salvo, 
he  will  have  no  claim  for  damage  and 
loss,  and  little  commiseration  from 
any  quarter  whatsoever.  Is  the  man 
insane  enough  to  suppose,  that  he, 
armed  with  his  olive  branch,  stands 
forth  as  prominently  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  if  he  were  a  sign  of  the 
Zodiac?  Curtius,  who  leaped  into 
the  gulf  in  the  Forum,  which  would 
not  close  until  the  most  precious  thing 
of  Rome  was  thrown  into  it,  shrinks 
into  insignificance,  and  becomes  abso- 
lutely bashful,  when  compared  with 
the  emulous  Cobden.  According  to 
the  Man-in-the-Moon,  Curtius  was 
pronounced  by  the  Flamen  to  be  the 
most  precious  fool  of  his  day,  but  in 
point  of  conceit  he  is  fairly  trumped  by 
the  honourable  member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  his  opinion 
there  is  nothing  worth  protecting  save 
an  inland  mill,  and  he  does  not  care 
what  becomes  of  our  arsenals  so  long 
as  there  is  an  immunity  for  calico ! 

If  there  are  no  armaments,  thinks 
Mr  Cobden,  there  can  be  no  wars ; 
and  for  once  he  is  tolerably  right.  If 
iron  did  not  exist  there  could  be  no 
swords ;  and  without  gunpowder,  or 
its  modern  substitute  cotton,  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  is  impossible. 
But  unfortunately  there  are  other  ar- 
maments besides  ours,  and  no  symp- 
tom whatever  of  their  reduction. 
Here  the  reciprocity  theory  is  once 
more  brought  into  play.  Let  Britain 
be  the  first  to  set  the  example,  and 
every  other  nation  will  follow  in  her 
wake.  Cannons,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, will  be  spiked,  banners  handed 
over  to  the  respectable  fraternity  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  the  soldier  condemned 
,to  the  stifling  walls  of  the  factory, 
never  more  to  stand  at  ease.  Such 
are  the  dreams  of  Cobden  ;  and  if  he 
really  believes  in  them,  and  in  the 
actual  regeneration  of  human  nature 
by  means  of  free-trade  instead  of  reli- 
gion, we  should  like  to  see  him  try  the 
experiment  on  a  minor  scale.  Let 
him,  after  having  collected  within  his 
premises  as  much  plate  as  he  can  con- 
veniently acquire,  and  as  much  cash 
as  he  is  worth,  dispense  with  the  un- 
necessary precautions  of  lock  and  key ; 


let  him  dismiss  the  watchmen  from 
his  works,  and  put  up  an  advertise- 
ment that  the  whole  public  are  wel- 
come to  enter  at  any  hour  they  please, 
and  that  not  the  slightest  attempt  at 
resistance  will  be  offered.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  Manchester  operatives 
are  at  least  as  affectionate  and  domes- 
ticated as  the  French  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing that,  we  should  entertain 
some  apprehension  as  to  the  fate  of 
Mr  Cobden's  spoons.  The  temptation 
would  really  be  too  great.  The  seem- 
ing solidity  of  the  albata  plate  or 
purified  nickel-silver  would  infallibly 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  some  affection- 
ate artisan.  A  midnight  visit  would 
be  paid,  and  on  the  morrow  there 
would  be  wail  for  the  missing  tureen  I 
To  be  consistent,  we  should  begin  with 
municipal  reforms.  Let  us  proclaim 
honesty  as  a  universal  principle,  da 
away  with  the  police,  abolish  Chubb, 
and  keep  our  doors  wide  open  for  in- 
gress as  well  as  for  ventilation.  If 
our  greatcoats  disappear  not,  if  um- 
brellas are  not  less,  and  if  the  tale  of 
our  forks  is  complete  after  a  reason- 
able lease  of  the  experiment,  we  shall 
then  have  acquired  some  data  for 
making  a  further  trial,  and  intrusting 
the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  to  the  for- 
bearance of  our  foreign  neighbours. 

When  Blucher,  on  his  visit  to  this 
country  after  the  war,  rode  through 
the  streets  of  London,  he  was  ob- 
served, amidst  all  the  snouts  of  accla- 
mation, to  be  peering  curiously  at  the 
windows  of  the  shops,  which  then,  as 
now,  exhibited  a  tempting  and  valu- 
able display.  When  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  metropolis,  the  worthy 
veteran  replied  with  a  deep  sigh, 
whilst  a  tear  rolled  down  his  venerable 
cheek — "  Mein  Gott !  What  a  city  for 
to  sack ! "  Such  were  the  first  impres- 
sions of  old  Marshal  Forwards ;  and, 
with  all  deference  to  Cobden's  saga- 
city, we  suspect  that  the  amiable 
French,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power, 
would  not  be  slow  to  realise  the  senti- 
ments. Indeed,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Joinville,  being  of  an 
open  and  candid  nature,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  it  in  as  many 
words.  We  do  not  think  a  whit  the 
worse  of  Joinville  for  saying  so:  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  obliged  to  him,  and, 
if  wise,  we  shall  treasure  the  hint. 
He  merely  speaks  the  sentiments  of  a 
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large  portion  of  his  countrymen,  who 
very  probably  have  no  abstract  wish 
for  war,  and  would  rather  let  things 
rest  as  they  are.  Of  all  nations  in 
the  world,  the  French  have  the  best 
possible  excuse  for  reducing  their 
armaments,  since  France  is  inundated 
with  troops,  and  they  have  few  foreign 
territorial  possessions.  As  compared 
with  Britain  proper,  France  could  af- 
ford to  shake  off  nearly  three-fourths 
of  her  establishment,  and  yet  remain 
upon  an  equality';  but  although  Algeria 
may  now  be  considered  as  safe  and 
tranquil,  there  are  no  demonstrations 
of  the  kind.  The  French  army  is  organ- 
ised and  ready  to  act  upon  any  emer- 
gency :  ours  is  too  small,  is  dispersed, 
and  we  have  not  an  adequate  reserve 
at  home. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  possibility  of 
an  invasion  remains,  we  are  bound  on 
every  consideration  of  prudence  and 
of  policy,  to  act  as  if  the  probability 
were  likewise  at  hand.  The  youngest 
of  us  has  seen  too  many  changes  and 
revolutions — too  many  political  dis- 
agreements and  j  airings  among  the 
European  family,  to  prophesy  with 
confidence  that  these  shall  never 
be  renewed.  Even  in  commerce  we 
have  not  got  reciprocity,  and  we 
cannot  expect  to  get  it  in  the  more 
abstract  point  of  armaments.  Wood- 
burne  House  was  better  fortified  by 
Dominie  Sampson's  folios,  than  Britain 
possibly  could  be  by  bales  of  Cobden's 
cotton.  Our  sincere  belief  is,  that  the 
surest  method  of  accelerating  a  war  is 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  Manchester 
demagogues,  repudiate  the  ideas  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  remain 
in  stupid  inactivity.  It  was  necessary 
for  public  safety  that  this  matter 
should  be  laid  before  the  country ;  and 
the  Duke  for  doing  so  may  yet  de- 
serve a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  will 
amply  recompense  him  for  the  vulgar 
contumely  of  a  host  of  disloyal  bag- 
men. But  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  the  discussion  which 
has  arisen  at  home  has  not  attracted 
deep  observation  abroad.  The  eyes 
of  Europe  are  upon  us,  watching  what 
course  we  are  to  adopt ;  and  France 
in  particular  is  waiting,  with  in- 
drawn breath  and  tremulous  anxiety, 
the  result  of  the  coming  discussion. 
Our  weakness  at  home  is  now  appa- 
rent to  the  world ;  we  cannot  conceal 


it ;  the  sole  question  is,  whether  we 
shall  apply  the  remedy. 

Admit  the  possibility,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  a  serious  one  indeed !   Let  us 
suppose  that,  from  some  unforeseen 
accident,  some  stoppage  in  the  wheels 
of    diplomacy,    or    some    untoward 
casualty,  war  was  declared  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  or  even  any 
other    continental  power.     Such   an 
event  could  not  happen  without  divid- 
ing the  nations  of  Europe.    We  could 
not  afford  to  withdraw  our  forces  from 
the  colonies,  because  these  would  pro- 
bably be  made  the  earliest  points  of 
attack, — nor  from  Ireland,  except  at 
the  immediate  and  imminent  risk  of 
a  rebellion.  Even  should  it  be  thought 
prudent  to  leave  the  colonies  to  their 
fate,  the  transport  of  the  garrisons 
would  involve  a  considerable  period 
of  time — a  fact  of  which  our  enemy 
must  be  aware,  and  of  which  he  would 
be  foolish  not  to  take  advantage.  We 
should  be  compelled  to  recruit  imme- 
diately, and  upon  a  large  scale ;  and  it 
would  take  some  time  to  metamor- 
phose Mr  Cobden's  operatives,  or  even 
that  respectable  senator  himself,  into 
any  thing  like  the  semblance  of  sol- 
diers.    If  fifty  thousand  armed  men 
were  to  be  landed  on  the  southern 
coast — and  no.  one  seems  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
— we  should  like  to  know  what  are 
our  means  of  resistance  ?    We  have 
read  a  good  many  letters  upon  the 
subject,  in  the  daily  prints — some  of 
them  apparently  by  ex-military  men, 
and  some  by  politicians  of  the  school  of 
Tomkins  and  Cobden — but  not  one  of 
them  has  been  able  to  make  out  a  decent 
case  of  opposition.     The  best,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  rational  letters,  pro- 
ceed upon  the  supposition  that  there 
would  be  a  general  rising  en  masse  of 
the  English  population — that  every 
hawbuck  would  turn  out  with  a  mus- 
ket to  repel  the  invaders,  and  that  the 
railways  from  London  would  vomit 
forth  a  cloud  of  intrepid  musketeers. 
Every  hedge,  they  think,  would  be 
manned,  and  every  farm-house  a  sort 
of  minor  fortress.    Now,  with  all  sub- 
mission, this  is  downright  deplorable 
drivel.    Ever  since  the  English  people 
— and  that  is  now  a  very  old  story — 
have  given  up  the  use  and  exercise  of 
arms,  and  agreed  to  be  mulcted  in 
purse,  rather  than  undergo  the  per- 
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sonal  fatigue  and  annoyance  of  exer- 
cise, there  has  been  no  martial  spirit 
at  all  exhibited  by  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  No  doubt,  when  an  in- 
vasion was  actually  threatened  by 
Napoleon,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
men  were  assembled  at  Boulogne, 
there  were  large  demonstrations  of 
volunteer  activity  ;  but  then,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  were  in  the 
very  height  and  fever  of  a  war — the 
belligerent  spirit  and  strong  antipathy 
to  France  had  prepared  us  for  such  a 
crisis,  and  we  had  not  been  besotted 
and  enfeebled  by  more  than  thirty 
years  of  peace,  and  almost  as  many  of 
gradual  but  sure  demoralisation.  We 
had  not  then  adopted  such  men  as  the 
Manchester  Jacobins  for  our  teachers ; 
we  were  then  content  to  be  national 
and  not  cosmopolitan  in  our  ideas. 
We  were  fighting  for  our  faith  and  our 
freedom — not  truckling  for  calico  or  for 
yam.  The  same  crisis  is  not  likely  to 
occur  again,  and  we  cannot — dare  not 
venture  to  calculate  upon  a  similar  de- 
monstration of  energy.  Free-trade  and 
liberal  measures  have  put  that  utterly 
beyond  our  power.  We  have  no  more 
doubt  than  we  have  of  our  own  exist- 
ence, that  a  body  of  men  of  Mr  Cob- 
den's  way  of  thinking  could  be  found 
in  this  country,  ready  to  contract  with 
the  French  government  for  conveying 
over  to  Britain  an  invading  army  at 
the  rate  of  eight  shillings  a-head, 
victuals  included ;  and,  if  the  weather 
was  stormy,  they  would  unquestion- 
ably clear  a  handsome  profit  by  the 
speculation.  Morals  have  nothing 
earthly  to  do  with  free-trade — pa- 
triotism is  opposed  to  it — and  why 
make  any  distinction  between  the 
freightage  of  Frenchmen  and  of  bul- 
locks? The  contractors,  of  course, 
would  take  care  that  their  own  pre- 
mises were  sufficiently  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  immediate  action  ; 
and  we  cannot  pitch  upon  a  fitter 
locality  than  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  Manchester. 

We  would  ask  any  or  all  of  those 
gentlemen  who  depend  upon  a  general 
rising,  to  take  the  trouble,  for  some 
half  hour  or  so,  to  revert  to  history. 
If  they  do  so,  and  seriously  think  over 
the  matter,  they  will  speedily  be  con- 
vinced that  an  invasion  is  by  no  means 
a  difficult  matter,  and  that  no  reliance 
whatever  can  be  placed  upon  the  co- 


operation of  the  undisciplined  people, 
either  of  the  country  or  the  metropolis, 
in  the  event  of  an  actual  invasion.  In 
fact,  judging  from  history,  Paris  is 
literally  impregnable  compared  with 
London,  and  yet  it  has  been  occupied 
by  the  Allies.  In  1688,  William  of 
Orange,  a  foreign  prince,  having  no 
claim  to  the  crown,  and  against  the 
will  of  the  people  of  England,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  aristocracy,  landed 
in  Britain,  advanced  to  London,  and 
took  the  throne,  without  the  slightest 
demonstration  of  hostility.  The  popu- 
lation were  perfectly  quiescent.  It 
was  not  their  business  to  fight :  they 
paid  for  an  army ;  and  accordingly 
they  allowed  the  Orangeman  to  march 
on,  just  as  they  would  do  to  Joinville, 
provided  he  desired  his  troops  to  be 
reasonably  accommodating  and  civil. 
Sack  and  rapine  might  undoubtedly 
provoke  resistance ;  but  if  ordinary 
courtesy  were  used,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  the  French  proclaimed  that 
they  came  upon  a  free-trade  errand, 
and  a  friendly  visit  to  Mr  Cobden, 
there  would  be  far  fewer  shots  fired, 
than  at  the  present  moment  are  re- 
sounding from  the  peaceful  hedgerows 
of  Tipperary. 

The  next  instance  we  select  — 
omitting  minor  efforts — is  the  enter- 
prise of  1745,  which  peculiarly  con- 
cerns Scotland,  and  of  which  we  are 
by  no  means  ashamed.  The  heir  of 
the  Stuarts  landed  in  the  North,  sup- 
ported by  no  force  at  all.  The  clansr 
to  their  immortal  honour,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  best  Lowland  blood  of 
Scotland,  maintaining  those  principles 
of  loyalty  which  free-trade  cannot 
comprehend,  assumed  the  white 
cockade,  and  after  thrashing  the  Eng- 
lish army  effectually  at  Prestonpans, 
marched  south,  on  the  desperate  errand 
of  displacing  the  reigning  dynasty. 
And  how  were  they  received?  It  is 
important  to  note  the  idea  which  the 
English  people  had,  at  that  time,  of 
the  Highlanders.  They  considered 
them  a  race  of  cannibals  who  ate  chil- 
dren; so  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
matter,  when  a  Highland  officer  en- 
tered a  house,  to  find  the  mistress  on 
her  knees,  praying  for  a  Lenten  diet, 
whilst  the  terrified  urchins  were  all 
the  while  concealed  beneath  the  bed. 
Such  is  the  positive  fact ;  and  yet  we 
will  venture  to  say,  that  there  never 
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was,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  an 
instance  of  a  more  blameless  or  more 
humane  invasion.  Donald,  though 
quite  ready  to  cleave  a  bearded 
Hanoverian  to  the  chin,  had  an  ex- 
treme weakness  for  children,  and 
would  not,  on  any  provocation,  have 
insulted  a  defenceless  woman.  Had 
Mr  Cobden  fallen  into  his  hands,  the 
Highlander,  after  a  due  estimate  of 
his  physical  capabilities,  would  pro- 
bably have  put  him  to  ransom  for  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The 
feeling  in  England  was  not  in  favour 
of  the  exiled  family,  the  antipathy  to 
the  Highlanders  was  extreme,  and  yet 
an  irregular  and  ill-disciplined  host  of 
about  six  thousand  men,  with"  no 
artillery,  no  commissariat,  and  a  mere 
handful  of  cavalry,  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  England  without  any 
show  of  popular  opposition,  and  reached 
Derby  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
Manchester  is  so  uproarious  against  the 
military,  when  we  recall  to  mind  the 
splendid  instance  of  poltroonery  exhi- 
bited by  the  manufacturing  capital  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  The  town 
of  Manchester  was  captured  by  a 
Scots  sergeant  of  the  name  of  Walter 
Dickson,  who,  supported  by  a  drummer 
and  a  wench,  took  possession  of  it  in 
name  of  Prince  Charles,  four-and- 
tvventy  hours  before  the  clans  came 
up !  Not  a  magistrate  was  to  be 
found  bold  enough  to  issue  his  warrant 
against  the  intruder,  nor  a  constable 
to  execute  it,  nor  a  single  operative 
to  support  it.  There  was  no  talk 
then  about  finding  graves  for  the  in- 
vaders :  the  invaded  were  quite  con- 
tent with  finding  cellars  for  their  own 
particular  shelter.  Gentlemen  who 
had  talked  big  enough  when  the  dan- 
ger was  at  a  distance,  recoiled  at  the 
idea  of  personal  peril,  whenever  the 
danger  drew  nigh ;  and,  being  unsup- 
ported by  a  regular  force,  very  pru- 
dently abstained  from  opposing  their 
persons  to  the  terrible  sweep  of  the 
claymore.  But  for  internal  dissen- 
sions and  some  infirmity  of  purpose, 
it  is  now  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
clans  might  have  penetrated,  with- 
out any  opposition,  to  London.  So 
little  martial  spirit  was  exhibited  in 
the  capital,  that  parties  were  actually 
made  and  carriages  engaged  for  C  ax- 
ton,  to  see  the  Highlanders  march 
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by;  and  George  the  Second  was  in 
full  preparation  for  removing,  and 
had  stowed  away  his  valuables  in  his 
yachts.  As  it  was,  the  invaders  re- 
turned back  to  their  own  country 
almost  as  scaithless  as  they  came, 
without  any  experience  of  that  fiery 
and  patriotic  spirit  which  the  corres- 
pondents of  the  newspapers  profess  to 
discover  blazing  within  the  bosom  of 
every  Briton  at  the  mere  idea  of  an 
invasion. 

In  fact,  it  is  mere  trash  to  maintain 
that  raw  levies  or  extempore  guerilla 
resistance  can  be  of  the  slightest  use 
in  opposition  to  a  disciplined  force. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe  that 
such  resistance  would  be  attempted. 
Men  require  to  be  brought  together 
and  trained  before  their  individual 
stanchness  can  be  relied  on ;  and  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  a  mob  has 
no  chance,  at  any  time,  against  an 
immeasurably  smaller  body,  if  pro- 
perly organised  and  directed.  Let  the 
people  of  this  country  be  disciplined 
and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  you  may  search  the  world  in  vain 
for  braver  or  better  soldiers.  But  the 
power  is  still  latent,  and,  according  to 
Cobden,  it  neverjnust  be  called  forth, 
This  is  mischievous  and  stupid  folly.  If 
any  thing  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must 
be  done  regularly  and  effectively.  Let 
us  have  the  knowledge,  the  certainty 
that,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  a  for- 
midable body  of  troops,  well  disci- 
plined and  prepared,  can  be  con- 
centrated at  any  given  point  of 
the  island,  —  let  this  fact  be  made 
known  to  the  world,  and  we  have  a  far 
better  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  than  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
stupid  and  pragmatical,  notions  of  Mr 
Cobden.  Mr  Disraeli  took  a  sound 
view  of  the  case,  when  he  reminded 
the  honourable  member,  "  that  al- 
though the  profound  peace  which  he 
had  announced  might  come  within 
the  time  of  those  who  heard  him,  still 
there  was  something  in  the  catas- 
trophes of  nations  sosvior  armis,  —  ca- 
tastrophes from  other  causes  leading 
to  their  decay.  Happily  in  those  causes 
the  limited  experience  of  the  Koman 
empire  had  not  included  the  rapacity 
of  rival  industry,  and  the  quackery  of 
economic  science."  We  are  afraid 
that  the  lesson  which  Mr  Disraeli 
attempted  to  inculcate —one  which.. 
T 
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of  late  years,  we  have  repeatedly 
insisted  on  in  these  pages  —  was 
somewhat  thrown  away  upon  his 
pupil.  Gentlemen  of  the  Cobden 
school  set  little  store  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  and  prefer  to  reason 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  expe- 
rience. They  can  as  little  explain 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  ancient 
empires,  as  they  can  account  for  the 
palpable  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
our  exports ;  and  it  is  idle  to  remind 
men  of  things  which  they  have  never 
heard.  It  is  not  to  them,  but  to  the 
intelligent  classes  of  the  community, 
that  we  would  fain  address  our  argu- 
ment. There  is  a  remarkable  and  strik- 
ing analogy  between  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  position  of 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Highland 
descent  in  1745.  The  nation  had 
become  accustomed  to  peace  at  home, 
and  was  therefore  proportionally 
enervated.  The  use  of  arms,  and  the 
training  of  the  militia  had  been  aban- 
doned ;  a  false  economy  had  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  regular  forces ;  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  those  which 
remained  were  abroad.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  expedition  took 
place :  the  weakness  of  the  front  ex- 
hibited by  England  was  the  tempta- 
tion, and  we  have  already  seen  the 
consequences.  It  is  now  seriously 
proposed  that  we  shall  remain  liajjje 
to  a  similar  assault,  when  the  stake  at 
issue  is  incomparably  greater.  What 
would  be  the  result  of  a  swoop  upon 
London  according  to  the  published 
Joinville  plan?  and  yet  there  is 
hardly  another  capital  in  Europe, 
which  has  not  during  the  last  fifty 
years  been  occupied  by  a  hostile 
force. 

We  have  all  an  interest  in  this 
question,  for  a  descent  may  be  made 
any  where.  We  have  not  even  the 
benefit  of  ships  to  protect  us  here  in 
the  North ;  and  three  or  four  French 
frigates  would,  we  apprehend,  find 
little  difficulty  in  effecting  a  landing 
in  the  Forth.  Will  Mr  Cobden  be 
good  enough  to  favour  us  with  his 
opinion  as  to  the  course  we  should 
pursue,  supposing  such  a  calamity  to 
happen  ?  A  simultaneous  attack  may 
be  made  on  the  south  of  England, 
and  the  Castle  and  Piershill  barracks 
emptied  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing 
Portsmouth,  too  weak  to  maintain 


itself  without  their  aid.  Would  he 
advise  us  to  resist  or  succumb  ?  Shall 
we  throw  ourselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  oar  friend  George  M'Whirter. 
W.S.,  and  the  Edinburgh  squadron  of 
the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Yeomanry? 
Shall  we  sound  the  tocsin  of  war,  and 
call  out  Captain  Haining  with  his 
reserved  band  of  twenty  police,  all 
fierce  and  furious  for  battle  ?  Shall 
we  persuade  the  Archers  to  string 
their  bows,  and  compete  for  the  Goose 
medal  with  a  fire-eating  Frenchman 
as  the  butt?  Shall  we  barricade 
Leith  Walk,  block  up  the  Granton 
Railway  in  the  teeth  of  a  suspension 
and  interdict,  and  contest,  to  the  last 
drop  of  our  blood,  the  possession  of 
every  house  in  Inverleith  Row  ?  May 
we  calculate  upon  any  support  from 
the  middle  districts  of  England  in  the 
event  of  such  a  calamity  ?  Will  Mi- 
Bright  array  himself  in  drab  armour, 
and  come  to  our  rescue,  with  Welford 
the  flower  of  chivalry,  who  has  a 
special  objection  to  guns?  Can  we 
depend  upon  Cobden  himself?  Will 
he  pledge  himself  to  back  us  at  oiir 
need  with  an  overpowering  army 
from  the  factories,  clad  in  calico,  and 
armed  with  the  tremendous  and  in- 
vincible billy-roller?  Will  George 
Thompson,  chief  of  a  thousand  wordy 
fights,  be  there, — or  Wilson,  ex- 
monarch  of  the  league?  Shall  we 
send  them  the  beacon  blaze,  or — 
faster  still — the  telegraphic  signal  to 
the  south  imploring  immediate  suc- 
cour? Or  shall  we  trust  to  their 
own  noble  impulses,  and  hold-^- 

Ye  need  not  warn  the  Cobden  clan, 
That  ever  are  stout  and  true  ; 
And  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
The  Brights  and  Thompsons  never  fail  ! 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  last 
mentioned  gentleman,  we  have  that 
assurance  already,  for  he  has  spoken 
as  follows : — u  I  may  venture  to  fore- 
tell that  the  Free-Trade  Hall  of  Man- 
chester will  be  more  than  a  match 
for  Apsley  House  and  the  Horse 
Guards  put  together;"— a  highly  satis- 
factory  account  of  the  town  which 
was  whilom  captured  by  a  sergeant ! 
Upon  the  whole,  unless  we  can 
come  to  a  serious  understanding  with 
Manchester,  we  have  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  propriety  of  offering  any  very 
obstinate  resistance.  If  we  are  to  do 
it,  we  must  send  off  all  the  women  to 
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the  Trosachs  by  the  Scottish  Central 
Railway,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  for  all  of  us  to  join  the  Celtic 
Society,  and  fight  the  battles  of  our 
country  in  the  pass  of  Roderick  Dim. 
An  honourable  capitulation,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  French  were 
to  behave  themselves,  would  probably 
be  the  wisest  course  we  could  pursue 
under  the  circumstances.  We  love 
George  M'Whirter,  and  have  every 
confidence  in  his  valour,  but  we  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  gasping  in  his 
gore ;  and  therefore,  unless  the  regu- 
lars are  forthcoming,  or  the  Man- 
chester legion  on  their  way,  he  had 
better  fall  back  with  his  comrades 
upon  the  western  warriors  of  Dat- 
mahoy.  The  number  of  our  guard- 
ians of  the  night  is  at  present  so 
small,  that  we  positively  cannot 
afford  to  spare  even  one  of  them  as 
food  for  powder.  It  would,  we  fear, 
be  imprudent  to  risk  the  fate  of  the 
Scottish  capital  upon  the  issue  of  a 
combat  between  our  dashing  Toxo- 
philites  and  a  body  of  French  artillery, 
and  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  was  some  truth  in 
Major  Dalgetty's  sarcasm  against 
bows  and  arrows.  And  now,  having 
gone  over  the  catalogue  of  our  avail- 
able native  forces,,  which  is  not  quite 
so  long  as  the  Homeric  muster-roll  of 
the  ships,  will  any  body  tell  us  what 
we  are  to  do  ?  It  would  be  a  sore 
humiliation  were  we  compelled  to 
illuminate  Holyrood,  and  give  a  grand 
ball  in  honour  of  the  Due  D'Aumale, 
and  our  other  ancient  and  now  re- 
dintegrated allies.  But  if  you  abolish 
the  British  uniform,  and  allow  the 
French  to  supersede  it,  what  else  can 
you  expect  ?  We  want  to  be  loyal  if 
you  will  only  tell  us  how — if  not,  we 
see  nothing  for  it  but  the  illumination 
and  the  ball. 

Mr  Cobden  is  pleased  to  be  espe- 
cially bitter  upon  the  "  horrid  trade" 
of  soldiering.  He  characterises  it  as 
barbarous  and  damnable,  and  would 
be  rid  of  it  at  all  risks.  Now,  setting 
aside  the  idiocy  of  his  remarks,  there 
is  a  monstrous  deal  of  ingratitude  in 
this  language'of  the  free-trade  apostle. 
Had  it  not  been  for  our  arms,  where 
would  our  market  have  been  ?  If  we 
had  succumbed  to  France  instead  of 
humbling  her  at  Waterloo — and  we 
presume  that  Mr  Cobden  would  have 


preferred  the  former  alternative,  since 
he  thinks  that  the  Duke  should  now 
be  preaching  forgiveness  for  the  pasfc 
— where  would  have  been  our  trade, 
and  where  our  exportations  of  calico  ? 
Hindostan  is  an  acquired  country, 
and  British  arms  have  opened  up  the 
markets  of  China;  and  are  these 
commercial  evils  ?  Really  it  is  throw- 
ing away  language  to  attempt  en- 
forcing a  point  so  clear  as  this.  Com- 
merce owes  every  thing  to  the  exer- 
tions and  protection  of  that  military 
power  which  these  purblind  theorists 
complain  of;  and  were  our  armaments 
abolished  to-morrow,  we  should  look 
round  us  in  vain  for  a  customer. 

And  pray  what  does  the  arrogant 
upstart  mean  by  characterising  the 
honourable  profession  of  a  soldier  as  a 
damnable  trade  ?  Does  he  intend  to 
disgorge  his  contempt  and  contumely 
upon  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle  fighting  nobly  for 
their  king  and  country?  Are  we 
now  to  be  told  that  the  names  which 
we  have  written  in  our  annals,  and 
embalmed  in  our  memories,  are  de- 
testable and  odious  as  those  of  homi- 
cides and  of  robbers  ?  If  it  has  come 
to  this,  and  if  public  scorn  is  not  roused 
to  overwhelm  the  man  who  can  con- 
ceive and  utter  such  ignoble  senti- 
ments, then  indeed  we  may  believe 
that  demoralisation  has  partially  done 
its  work,  and  that  the  mean  ethics  of 
Manchester  are  henceforward  to  in- 
fluence the  nation.  Not  damnable 
nor  horrid,  unless  justice  and  freedom, 
be  so,  is  the  profession  of  those  who 
have  drawn  the  sword  in  the  service 
of  Britain,  and  died  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  liberty,  and  religion. 
Other  trades  there  are  far  more  liable 
to  such  epithets,  but  with  these,  thank 
heaven !  we  have  but  little  practical 
acquaintance.  The  trade  of  the  greedy 
taskmaster,  who  rears  infants  for  his 
mills,  and  grinds  them  to  their  task 
until  the  sinews  shrivel  up  and  the 
limbs  are  warped  into  early  decrepitude 
— of  him  who  will  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  an  imperishable  soul 
within  the  tender  framework  of  the 
children  whom  he  makes  the  victims 
of  his  avarice — of  the  advocate  of 
long  hours,  because  thereby  he  may 
keep  his  human  machinery  under  the 
complete  control  of  exhaustion, — the 
trade  of  that  man,  we  say,  though  it 
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may  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian  land, 
is  but  one  shade  less  horrid,  and  not  a 
whit  less  damnable,  than  that  of  the 
slave-trader,  who  is  now  chuckling 
over  his  living  cargoes  on  the  African 
coast — cargoes  for  which  he  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  enlightened  legislation  of 
Mr  Cobden  and  his  liberal  confede- 
rates !  Are  these  the  men  who  are  to 
revile  and  traduce  our  army  ?  Faugh ! 
The  leprosy  of  mammon  is  upon  them, 
and  our  nature  recoils  from  their 
breath. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  express  a  fer- 
vent hope  that  we  have  heard  the  last 
of  this  dull  and  deplorable  drivelling. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Whigs,  that, 
far  as  they  have  been  led  astray  by 
adopting  the  newfangled  political  doc- 
trines, rather,  as  we  believe,  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  power  than  from 
any  belief  in  their  efficacy,  they  have 
declined  all  participation  with  the 
Manchester  crew  in  their  recent  at- 
tempt to  lower  the  position  and  dimi- 
nish the  influence  of  Great  Britain. 
The  chiefs  of  that  party  know  full 
well  how  much  we  have  at  stake,  and 
what  a  responsibility  would  rest  upon 
their  heads,  were  they  to  reject  the 
advice  of  the  great  captain  who  has 
already  saved  his  country,  and  who 
again  comes  forward  at  the  close  of 
life  to  warn  that  country  of  its  dan- 
ger. Mr  Cobden  likewise  is  furious 
with  the  public  press,  and  charges  a 
large  portion  of  it  for  refusing  to  be 
dragged  through  the  Manchester  mire, 
with  having  abrogated  their  duties  on 
this  question.  We  apprehend  that  the 
editors  of  the  journals  to  which  he 
alludes  are  perfectly  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  dictatorial  interference 
of  this  very  much  over-rated  and 
extremely  shallow  personage.  As  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  in  health  or  reputation 
from  any  want  of  respect  or  veneration 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Cobden.  His  fame 
is  too  bright  to  be  polluted  by  such 
dirty  missiles  ;  and  the  veriest  vaga- 
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bond  who  broke  the  windows  of  Aps- 
ley  House  would  shrink  from  repeating 
the  insults  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  calico-printer. 

In  short,  our  impression  in  rising 
from  the  perusal  of  this  notable  speech  7 
is  deep  surprise  that  such  a » man 
should  ever  have  been  made  the  leader 
of  a  popular  party,  or  the  representa- 
tive of  a  fixed  opinion.  That  it  should 
have  been  so,  is  a  reflection  that  can- 
not be  flattering  to  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  least  of  all  to  those  who 
threw  aside  their  opinions  to  under- 
take the  advocacy  of  his.  But  the 
spell  is  now  broken,  the  mask  remov- 
ed, and  we  behold  the  egotist,  the 
railer,  and  the  fanatic.  Let  us  sum  up 
in  a  few  words,  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity, the  great  free-trader's  opinion 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  then 
take  leave  of  the  most  discreditable 
subject  which  for  a  long  time  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  notice. 

MR  COBDEN  DOES  NOT  SHARE  ix 
THE  GENERAL  VENERATION  FOR  THE 
DUKE.  MR  COBDEN  THINKS  THAT 
THE  DUKE  OUGHT  TO  PREACH 

FORGIVENESS   FOR   WATERLOO.      MR 

COBDEN  THINKS  THAT  EVERY  MAN, 

POSSESSING  THE  ORDINARY  FEEL- 
INGS OF  HUMANITY,  MUST  CONDEMN 
THE  DUKE  FOR  .HAVING  STATED 
THAT,  IN  HIS  OPINION,  THE  DEFEN- 
CES OF  THE  COUNTRY  ARE  INSUF- 
FICIENT. MR  COBDEN  THINKS  IT  A 
LAMENTABLE  SPECTACLE  THAT  THE 
DUKE  SHOULD  HAVE  WRITTEN  SUCH 

A  LETTER.      MR  COBDEN  HINTS  THAT 

THE  DUKE  IS  A  DOTARD,  BECAUSE 
HE  HAS  VENTURED  TO  EXPRESS,  ON  A 
MILITARY  SUBJECT,  AN  OPINION  CON- 
TRARY TO  THAT  OF  COBDEN.  AND 
COBDEN  FURTHER  MAINTAINS,  THAT 
THERE  IS  NOT  A  MORE  AFFECTIONATE 
NOR  DOMESTICATED  RACE  ON  THE 
FACE  OF  THE  EARTH  THAN  THE 
FRENCH. 

After  this  we  need  add  nothing 
more.  Our  opinion  of  Mr  Cobden 
could  be  thoroughly  expressed  in  a 
much  shorter  sentence. 
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ROMANISM   IN   HOME. 
CATECHISM   IN  THE    MINERVA. 

"  Occidit  miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros." — Ju VENAL. 
;-  Et  <jui  parlant  beaucoup  ne  disent  jamais  ricn." — BOILEAU. 


VISITORS  to  Rome  are  ofttimes 
puzzled  and  surprised  at  hearing  the 
very  unusual  affix,  della  Minerva,  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  Christian  churches 
of  that  city ;  more  especially  when 
they  find  it  also  familiarly  known  to 
the  common  people,  not  so  well  read 
as  their  priests  in  the  calendar  of  the 
saints,  as  La  Sta.  Minerva;  but  the 
apparent  misnomer  originates  in  an 
ellipsis  of  the  full  title,  which  runs 
thus,  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva — the 
church  in  question  having  supplanted 
a  temple  formerly  dedicated  to  Pallas, 
upon  the  ruins  of  which  it  has  been 
reared.  But  though  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  still  retains  a  nominal  inte- 
rest in  the  edifice,  certainly,  to  judge 
from  the  catechetical  exercises  of 
which  AVC  are  about  to  give  a  speci- 
men, her  reigri  is  past,  and  there  re- 
mains but  the  nominis  umbra  in  lieu 
of  it.  Exorcised  the  church,  she 
has  been  fain  to  accept  such  a  hu- 
miliating asylum-  in  the  library  ad- 
joining, as  inquisitorial  Dominicans 
would  be  likely  to  afford  a  heathen 
goddess,  whose  proceedings  they  must 
narrowly  watch.  There  she  has  the 
mortification  of  hearing,  from  year  to 
year,  some  new  relay  of  "  gray-hair'd 
synods  damning  books  unread,"  and, 
club -fashion,  blackballing  all  her 
friends  in  order  to  make  way  for 
their  own;  just  as  old  Pope  Gregory  is 
said  to  have  burned  a  whole  library  of 
Pagan  literature,  that  the  Christian 
Fathers  and  Roman  Catholic  Saints 
might  have  more  elbow-room;  and 
also  that,  in  the  absence  of  rivals, 
their  authority  might  not  be  disputed. 
"  Fertur  beatus  Gregorius  bibliothe- 
cam  combussisse  gentilum,  quo  divines 
pagince  gratlor  esset  locus  et  major 
<iuctoritas  et  diligentia  studiosior."* 

At  Easter-tide,  those  who  have  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject  may  hear 
Bellarmine's  Catechism,  as  it  is 
squealed,  bawled,  or  otherwise  inton- 


ated by  the  young  children  of  the 
different  Riones,  and  commented  on 
and  explained  for  their  edification 
by  the  pedagogue  priest  of  the  district. 
He  is  generally  surrounded  at  such 
times  by  a  bevy  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
scholars,  gamins  or  gamines  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and  to  work  they  set 
with  such  earnestness  of  vociferation 
that  all  Bedlam  and  Parnassus,  rav- 
ing and  reciting  together,  could  not 
well  surpass  the  discord:  the  shrill 
diapason,  peeling  through  nave  and 
aisle,  shakes  the  floating  Baldaquino, 
and  makes  the  trembling  walls  bellow 
again,  furnishing  an  apt  and  lively 
illustration  of  the  "  convidsaque  mar- 
mora  clamant'1''  of  the  poet. 

Though  we  had  often  frequented 
the  churches  at  this  season,  and  had 
scores  of  times  heard  questions  both 
asked  and  answered  therein,  yet,  gener- 
ally intent  on  the  marbles  or  monu- 
ments of  the  edifice,  we  had  not 
hitherto  given  ear  to  the  proceedings 
of  these  obstreperous  young  bull- 
calves  :  but,  before  leaving  Rome 
definitely,  it  seemed  fair  to  give 
them  an  hour's  attention  on  some 
convenient  opportunity,  in  order 
to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment  of 
how  their  early  religious  education 
was  carried  on.  One  soon  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  above-named 
church  of  the  Minerva  ;  for,  chancing 
to  be  there  at  the  right  hour  on  an 
examination-day,  in  crossing  in  front 
of  the  black-columned  chapel  of  St 
Domiuick,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
covey  of  little  girls  nestling  in  one  of 
its  corners,  under  the  sumptuous  tomb 
of  the  thirteenth  Benedict,  and  wait- 
ing, all  primed,  for  their  instructor. 
Some,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  silver  crown  and  faded  finery  of 
St  Philomel — we  trust,  at  so  tender 
an  age,  without  infringement  of  the 
tenth  commandment — were  delighting 
themselves  in  anticipating  the  day 


*   Vide  Notes  to  Pope's  Dunciad,  book  iii. 
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when  they  too  might  become  saints, 
and  wear  similar  decorations ;  others, 
too  young  for  snch  speculations,  were 
staring  with  intense  vacancy  at  the 
flickering  of  a  tiny  lamp,  in  front  of 
a  very  dingy-looking   madonna,    to 
which  one  or  two,  in  baby  simplicity, 
were*  repeating  Latin  creeds,  pater- 
nosters, and  aves.    Not  knowing  ex- 
actly how  long  the  preceptor  of  these 
small  folk  might  keep  them  waiting, 
we  left  them,  and  proceeded  to  the 
body  of  the  building,  where  a  detach- 
ment of  boys  was  already  drawn  up 
for  action,  with  their  padre  in  the 
midst.  Approaching  as  softly  as  might 
be,  we  stood  against  a  neighbouring 
pilaster  to  hear  what  might  be  required 
of  such  young  pupils,  and  how  they 
were  prepared  to  acquit  themselves. 
Their  incessant  movements  did  not 
promise  a  very  sustained  attention, 
whatever  might  be  the  business  in 
hand :    many    of    them    were    evi- 
dently plagued  with  fleas — all  with 
fldgets ;  some  shrugged  up  their  shoul- 
ders, others  swung  themselves  by  their 
hands  on  the  form ;  these  were  but- 
toning, those  unbuttoning  their  dress  ; 
and  not  a  few  warmed  their  feet  by 
kicking  the  sounding  pavement,  and 
then  listening  to  the  echoes  from  the 
vaults.     Every  boy  carried  a  book  in 
his  hand  ;  but  on  these  no  wandering 
eye    ever  looked,   not  even  for   an 
instant,   in   its   numerous    glancings 
round.  As  soon  as  the  additional  com- 
motion, occasioned  by  the  approach 
of  a   stranger,    had    subsided,    the 
priest,  harking  back  to  what  he  had 
just  been  saying,  and  not  quite  sure 
of  his  whereabouts,   asks  his    class 
touching  the  last  question.      "  You 
asked  that  boy,"  said  one,  pointing  to 
a  comrade  near  him,  "how  he  sup- 
posed he  ought  to  come  to  church." 
"  Well,"  said  the  priest,  resuming  his 
cue,  and  reverting  to  the  last  exa- 
minee ;  "and  how  did  you  tell  me  you 
were  to  come  ?  "     "  Colle  mani  giunte 
cosi,"  said  the  boy,  locking  his  hands, 
and  standing  up  as  he  did  so.    "  Niente 
avantiV  said  the  priest,  glancing  at 
two  very  dirty  paws.     "  Oh  yes  !  I 
was  to  wash  them."     "Poz?"     "I 
was  to  cross  myself  as  I  came  out  of 
my  room,  and  to  cast  down  my  eyes, 
like   the  Mater  Indolorata  yonder." 
"And  then?"     "As  I  came  to  church, 
besides  looking  grave,  I  was  to  walk, 
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not  cosi" — and  he  walked  a  few  paces 
as  he  ought  not  to  walk, — "  but  cosl" 
— changing  the  rhythm  of  his  march — 
"  as  if  I  were  following  my  brother's 
funeral.  E  poifinalmenCe"  (as  he  re- 
sumed his  place  with  a  jerk,)  "  I  was 
to  be  seated  so,  and  hold  my  tongue 
till   the  padre  should  address  me.'r 
"  Well,  my  little  man,"  (to  another 
of  the  motley  class,)  "were  we  not 
talking  about  the  sacrament  ?  "    "  Oh 
yes !  no  one  may  receive  that  who  has 
been  guilty  of  any  mortal  sin."  "  Bene, 
that's  quite  right ;    but  why  not  ? " 
The  following  gabble,  to  which  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  none  were  of  an 
age  to  attach  any  meaning,  served  for 
a  reply,  and  was  received  as  perfectly 
satisfactory  by  the  priest : — "  Siccome 
it  pane  naturale  non  pub  dare  vita  ad 
un  corpo  morto ;    cosi   il  pane   della 
Santissima  Eucaristia  non  pub  dare 
vita  ad  un   anima    morta"      "  And 
what  may  mortal  sins  be  ?  "  turning 
to  the  next  scholar.     "Eh!  chi  lo  sa  ; 
who  is  to  tell  you  that?  "  said  a  young 
butcher's  boy,  turning  off  the  ques- 
tion, and  freely  offering  it  to  any  one 
who  would  take  it  up.     Upon  this  the 
boys  made  much  noise,  and  laughed 
out  lustily,  not  encountering  any  re- 
primand from  the  padre,  or  so  gentle 
a  one  as  to  prove  no  check  to  their 
mirth.  At  length,  quiet  being  partially 
restored,   he  resumed  his  task,  and 
asked  a  child  of  six  years  old  to  give 
him  an  example  of  mortal  sin  !    Not 
receiving  an    answer,   this  question 
travelled  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  first 
line  before  any  one  would  take  upon 
himself  to  venture  even  a  random 
response;  then,  at  last,  by  dint   of 
prompting,  one  boy  suggested,  that 
the  tasting  food  before  receiving  the 
sacrament  was  of  such  a  kind ;  and 
having  been  first  much  commended 
for  his  erudition,  was  next  subjected 
to  a  long  list  of  suppositions  from  the 
examiner ;  such  as,  "  Suppose  I  were 
to  drink    a    little   water    merely?" 
"  Niente !  no,  you  mus'nt."     "  Well ; 
but  suppose  I  only  took  a  small  piece 
of  consecrated  wafer  ?  "     "  Ne  anche; 
not  that  neither."  "What!  would  even 
these  small  indulgences  be  infringing 
the  rule  ?  "    But  as  the  boy  had  re- 
ceived an  approving  "bene"  for  his 
first  negative,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  to  his  text ;  and  at  last  the 
whole  class,  enjoying  the  joke  of  pun- 
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isliing  their  padre  by  catting  him  off 
from  all  supplies  at  every  fresh  de- 
mand, roared  out  in  chorus,  u  Niente, 
niente — you  mus'nt  touch  a  bit ;"  till, 
tired  of  the  shouting,  the  good  man 
proceeded  to  the  next  interrogatory. 
We  were  tiring  too ;  but  being  really 
desirous  of  hearing,  if  possible,  some- 
thing more  to  the  purpose,  remained, 
notwithstanding,  yet  another  half  hour 
at  our  post — indeed  quite  long  enough 
to  be  sure  that  "  niente"  was  all  we 
were  likely  to  get  for  our  pains.  Some 
of  the  questions  were  simply  frivolous, 
many  Jesuitical,  others  deeply  pro- 
found ;  and  whatever  their  character, 
all  were  answered  in  the  same  careless 
and  irreverent  tone ;  a  tort  et  a  tra- 
vers,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
young  respondent.  In  a  word,  a  more 
complete  waste  of  time  for  both  teacher 
and  taught  could  not  have  been  easily 
devised.  The  instruction  of  this  and 
similar  classes — for  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  others  differ  from  it — 
seems  about  as  intellectual  and  useful 
(and  no  more  so)  than  that  of  an 
aviary  of  parrots  in  the  town  of 
Havre,  where  the  young  French  psit- 
taci  chiefly  learn  their  x<up???,  and 
their  "petits  dejeuners"  Alike  in  qua- 
lity, it  is  not  very  dissimilar  neither 
in  the  mode  of  its  administration.  The 
shopman  proposes  the  first  word  of  a 
sentence  to  the  whole  community,  and 
the  greater  or  less  accuracy  with 
which  it  is  taken  up  and  completed, 
evinces  the  relative  aptitudes  of  his 
tyros  ;  and  though  great  allowance  is 
always  made,  in  the  case  of  both  boy 
and  bird,  for  transpositions  or  leavings 
out,  yet  the  priest,  like  the  parrot- 
merchant,  keeps  an  eye  on  the  pupil 
who  promises  to  do  most  credit  to  his 
training,  and  brings  him  forward  on 
every  public  occasion.  "In  all  labour," 
says  Solomon,  "  there  is  profit,  but 
the  talk  of  the  lips  tendeth  only  to 
poverty,"  It  requires  no  Solomon  to 
see  how  completely  this  is  the  case  here ; 
but  there  is  one  particular  in  which 
the  padre  really  deserves  praise,  and 
we  cheerfully  accord  it.  The  forbear- 
ance, the  patience,  meekness,  and 
bonhomie  which  he  exercises  in  pro- 
posing'the  dull  routine  of  questions, 
and  in  listening  while  the  pupils  "ring 
round  the  same  unvaried  chimes"  in 
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reply,  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 
Like  the  patient  schoolmaster  in  Ju- 
venal, he  puts  up  with  all  their  idle- 
ness and  inattention — in  the  very 
doubtful  proficiency  of  many  of  his 
scholars,  gives  them  the  favour  of  the 
doubt — and,  above  all,  never  loses 
his  temper !  This  drilling  and  pre- 
paration of  the  district  classes  has  for 
ulterior  object  a  general  field-day,* 
which  occurs  once  a-year ;  when  the 
congregated  schools,  in  the  presence 
of  the  canons  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  being  now  supposed  fully 
supplied 

"  With  stores  of  spiritual  provision, 
And  magazines  of  ammunition," 

for  the  warfare,  are  expected 

"  To  rise  and  start  the  ready  wherefore, 
To  all  that  sceptic  may  inquire  for  ; 
Then  raise  their  scruples  dark  and  nice, 
And  solve  them  after  in  a  trice  ; 
As  if  divinity  had  catch 'd 
The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  scratch  'd  !'* 

In  short,  these  living  fantoccini  are 
taught  to  expose  heresies,  and  ex- 
pound the  dogmas  of  their  faith,  in 
words  found  for  them  by  their  priests ; 
and  he  who  best  retains  the  lesson, 
and  proves  himself  most  loud  and 
overbearing  in  the  exercise,  receives, 
for  reward,  a  crown  and  royal  robe, 
and  is  metamorphosed  out  of  the 
imp,  which  he  was  an  hour  before, 
into  the  imperator;  more  fortunate 
by  half,  in  the  undisputed  tenure  of 
his  title  for  a  twelvemonth,  than  many 
of  his  Eoman  predecessors  in  the 
laurel.  The  little  girls  have  an  exhibi- 
tion somewhat  similar,  but  still  more 
theatric  in  its  character.  At  Christ- 
mas they  assemble  in  the  churches, 
dressed  out  by  their  parents  (who 
delight  in  making  them  as  fine  as 
possible)  very  much,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, like  ballet-dancers  ;  but  sup- 
posed to  represent,  in  their  habili- 
ments, youthful  Christian  virgins  and 
martyrs.  Thus  apparelled,  they  hold 
forth  on  a  platform  in  front  of  some 
favourite  Prcesepe,  and  sustain,  with 
Pagan  rivals,  long  dialogues  on  the 
Nativity,  syllogising,  in  the  shrill  thin 
voice  of  childhood,  upon  all  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  our  faith,  till  the  Pagans 
abandon  the  scornful  air  with  which 


*  Italian  Sketches,  No.  V.,  August  1843. 
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they  arc  taught  to  commence  the  dis- 
cussion, and  confess  themselves  van- 
quished by  the  arguments  brought 
against  them.  The  chief  spokeswo- 
man is  then  rewarded,  like  the  head- 
boy,  with  robe  and  crown,  and  retains 
her  regal  dignity  for  the  same  period. 
Of  all  such  education,  what  shall  we 
say?  Why,  truly,  in  Hudibrastic 
plainness  of  speech,  that  it  is 

"  More  fitted  for  the  cloudy  night 
Of  Popery,  than  Gospel  light." 

Are  our  British  infant  schools 
quite  free  from  participation  in  the 
defects  just  noticed  ?  By  no  means ; 
and  though  the  subject  is  far  too 
important  to  be  dismissed  with  a  few 
words  at  the  end  of  a  slight  sketch 
like  the  present,  (especially  since  we 
hope  to  return  to  it  later,)  yet,  even 
here,  we  must  glance  at  one  or  two 
blemishes,  that  lie  so  immediately 
on  the  surface  as  to  strike  even  the 
most  casual  observer,  when  once  his 
attention  is  called  to  them.  In  such 
seminaries,  it  is  known,  the  ages  of 
the  children  usually  vary  from  eighteen 
months  to  six  years,  at  which  tender 
period  of  life  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  exercise  too  much  discretion  not 
to  over-burden  the  memory,  or'  to 
-obscure  the  dawning  reason  ;  but 
.alas!  in  the  always  well-meant,  but 
certainly  not  always  judicious,  zeal 
for  beginning  education  betimes,  how 
often  is  it  begun  too  early  and  pushed 
too  far !  In  an  over- anxiety  to  prevent, 
by  pre- occupation  of  the  ground,  the 
arch-enemy  of  mankind  from  sowing 
his  tares,  how  often  is  the  good  seed 
thrown  in  before  it  can  have  a  chance 
of  quickening  !  Festinare  lente  should 
be  the  motto,  in  moral  and  religious, 
<ns  it  is  in  all  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion ;  since  neither  in  religion  nor  mo- 
rals can  we  hope  to  arrive  at  the  full 
stature  of  perfection,  but  by  slow 
-degrees  and  long  training.  The  Bible, 
to  be  sure,  (the  only  true  source  of 
either,)  is  the  Book  for  all  mankind ; 
but  as  it  contains  "strong  meat  for 
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men,"  as  well  as  "  milk  for  babes," 
great  judgment  is  necessary,  in  sepa- 
rating these  diets,  to  give  to  each 
age  the  food  particularly  adapted  for 
it.  We  have  the  apostolic  injunction 
for  such  discrimination, — "  Every  one 
that  uses  milk  is  unskilful  in  the  word 
of  righteousness :  for  he  is  a  babe.  But 
strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are 
of  full  age ;  even  those  who  by  reason 
of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil."*  It  is 
further  obvious,  from  St  Paul's  cata- 
logue of  the  armour  which  is  to 
resist  all  the  attacks  of  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  that  it  com- 
prises many  pieces  of  which  young 
children  can  neither  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  design,  nor,  at  their 
time  of  life,  to  require  the  use. 
How  unskilful,  then,  and  abortive 
must  be  the  attempt  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  instinct  the  weapons  of 
mature  reason ;  to  seek  to  explain  the 
"  beauty  of  holiness  "  to  a  child  who 
does  not  "know  his  right  hand  from 
his  left,"  and  to  invest  an  imbrecched 
urchin  in  the  whole  Christian  panoply 
at  once !  With  all  due  respect,  too, 
to  the  pains-taking  compilers  of  some 
of  the  manuals  used  in  these  classes, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  their 
labour  has  been  at  times  worse  than 
thrown  a  ivay  ;  and  it  has  excited  our 
surprise  to  hear  really  judiciousf  per- 
sons speak  of  these  lesson-books  as 
"perfectly  suited"  to  the  purpose  of 
infant  education,  and  as  requiring  no 
amendment.  Surely  they  cannot 
have  read  them  ;  or  they  must  have 
forgotten,  when  doing  so,  the  age  and 
condition  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended.  Not  to  be  thought  captious 
for  nothing,  we  will  let  that  "farrago 
Kbelli"  —  that  sausage  of  all  the 
sciences — that  "Teacher's  Assistant," 
speak  for  itself.  It  has  gone  through 
we  know  not  how  many  editions,  and 
continues  to  perpetuate  in  each  suc- 
ceeding one  all  the  blunders  of  its  pre- 
decessors. To  begin  at  the  beginning, 
— The  scholars  have  to  learn  there- 
from as  many  alphabets  as  there  are 


*  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  v.  13,  14. 

t  In  an  otherwise  admirable  lecture  on  schools,  which  was  lately  delivered  by 
Professor  Blount,  at  Cambridge,  we  were  surprised  to  hear  a  general  commendation 
passed  on  these  books.  We  feel  persuaded,  that  neither  the  gravity  of  the  class  nor 
the  approval  of  the  Professor  would  have  held  out  long  against  the  recital  of  a  few 
extracts 
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letters  ;  a  historical,  a  geographical, 
a  profane,  and  a  biblical  alphabet, 
&c.,  &c.,  not  to  attempt  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  whole.  In  the  biblical, 
each  letter  is  put  opposite  to  some 
proper  or  improper  person  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  for  whom  it  is  said  to 
stand  representative — (leaving  it  to 
be  supposed  that  it  has  been  called  into 
existence  for  no  other  purpose.)  By  this 
means  the  written  character  of  course 
becomes  associated  in  the  child's 
mind  with  the  moral  character  of  the 
individual  whose  initial  it  is  ;  and  thus 
a  certain  prejudice  is  apt  to  arise 
against  certain  letters.  For  instance, 
the  letter  H  is  rendered  fearfully  sig- 
nificant,— 

"  H  stands  for  Herod,  who  spilt  infants'' 
blood  !  " 

A  theorist  might,  perhaps,  trace  the 
absence  of  the  aspirate  in  the  speech 
of  maturer  years  to  the  awe  created 
by  that  dread  tetrarch's  name  in  in- 
fancy, when  it  is  first  feebly  articu- 
lated, then  dropped,  and  not  recovered 
afterwards.*  But  we  are  not  theatrical ; 
in  proof  whereof,  we  observe  that  a 
child's  natural  aspirations  are  for  tarts, 
dolls,  or  marbles ;  while,  to  counteract 
such  propensities,  these  little  hypo- 
crites, before  their  time,  are  taught  to 
sing  out,  among  other  Scripture  wishes, 
the  following  formulary,  which  must, 
of  course,  act  as  a  specific : — 

"  May  Isaiah's  Jiallow'd  fire, 
All  my  fervent  heart  inspire  ; 
Joseph's  purity  impart  ! 
Isaac's  meditative  heart ! !  ! "' 

A  rhythmical  dispute  between 
two  children,  entitled  a  "  Sabbath 
Dialogue,"  brings  to  our  mind  a 
similar  farce  at  Ferrara,  which  we 
have  formerly  described.  In  this 
lively  piece  of  absurdity,  the  naughty 
boy  invites  the  good  one  to  play  in- 
stead of  going  to  church,  and,  waxing 
warm  as  the  other  proves  intractable, 
at  length  becomes  absolutely  abusive 
on  finding  he  is  not  to  prevail. 

Once  again.  Behold  a  class  of  child- 
ren with  the  picture  of  a  sheep  before 
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them — to  be  taught,  one  would  have 
supposed,  the  natural  history  of  that 
animal,  and  to  learn  something  about 
the  material  of  which  their  little 
flannel  petticoats  and  worsted  stock- 
ings are  made  ;  when  lo  !  in  place  of 
this,  they  are  informed  that  "  though 
their  sins  are  red  as  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool!!"  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  use  any  interjection  here,  surely 
a  loud  ovine  bah  I  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  and  natural.  But  revenons 
a  nos  moutons,  for  presently  after- 
wards occurs  this  question — "What 
does  the  Bible  tell  us  about  wool  ? " 
Answer:  "  Gideon  wrung  a  fleece!" 
Bah  !  again,  for  what  other  commen- 
tary can  be  made  on  such  instruction 
as  this  ?  Why,  Jason  filched  one ; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  sits  upon  a 
woolsack;  and  either  of  these  answers 
would  convey  as  much  useful  know- 
ledge to  a  child's  mind,  though  they 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bible. 

These  unfortunate  babes  are  to 
know  a  little  of  every  thing  :  so, 
after  going  through  versified  weights 
and  measures — arithmetic,  including 
the  higher  branches — geometry — we 
hardly  know  what  is  omitted  in  this 
most  comprehensive  miscellany — they 
arrive  at  philosophy,  and  learn  a  great 
deal  to  the- tune  of  "Miss  Bailley." 
We  give  one  stanza  out  of  many,  as 
an  example : — 

"  The  wondrous  globe  en  which  we  live, 
Is  close  surrounded  every  where 
By  something  quite  invisible, 
And  called  atmospheric  air  ! 

This  air  is  fluid,  light  and  thin, 
And  formed  of  gases  well  combined  ! 
It  carries  sound  and  odour  well, 
But  put  in  motion  it  is  tvind  !  " 

At  the  end  of  each  verse,  the  infant 
chorus  repeats  with  enthusiasm,  not 
"  Poor  Miss  Bailley !  unfortunate 
Miss  Bailley  !"  &c.,  but— 

"  Oh  how  curious, — wonderfully  curious, 
The  laws  of  nature  are  indeed 
Most  wonderfully  curious  !  " 


*  Notwithstanding  their  number ,  we  would  suggest  one  more,  the  "  corrective  alpha- 
bet," in  which  all  the  symbols  should  stand  representative  for  objects  agreeable  to 
babes,  and,  ex.  gr.,  after  their  innocent  lips  have  been  made  to  falter  out  Herod's 
formidable  name,  we  would  point  to  ours,  where  — 

H  stands  for  honey,  so  sweet  and  so  good. 
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The  geography  is   as  good    as    the 
physics  : — 

"  A  channel  is  a  passage  wide 
That  flows  from  sea  to  sea ; 
When  narrow  it  is  call'd  a  strait, — 
Thanks  to  Geography  !  " 


"  When  wise  and  older  I  am  grown, 
I'll  try  and  tell  you  more, 
But  Teacher  says  cnouyh  is  known 
An  infant's  mind  to  store  !  " 

No  doubt  of  it !  enough  and  to  spare  ! 
This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  class  of 
truths  called  unquestionable.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  pleasing  enjouement  about 
this  last  line,  which  recommends  it  to 
our  regard.  The  teacher  seems  to  be 
expostulating  with  her  young  charge, 
and  saying,  "My  dear  little  four-year- 
old,  eager  for  instruction  beyond 
your  years,  but  fearful  of  learning  up 
every  thing  at  school,  —  don't  be 
frightened ;  the  world  will-  always  find 
science  sufficient  to  employ  all  good 
little  boys  like  you."  But  though  this 
truth  be  unquestionable,  we  doubt 
whether  the  line  which  conveys  it  be 
genuine ;  and  rather  fancy,  should  the 
original  manuscript  turn  up,  it  would 
be  found  to  run — 

"  Enough's  enough  an  infant's  mind  to  store  !" 

which,  though  somewhat  harsh  to  the 
ear,  conveys  an  excellent  meaning. 
Should  this  be  thought  to  make  the 
verse  too  rugged,  we  have  yet  a  second 
various  reading  to  propose,  and  that 
is  simply  to  change  the  last  word  into 
bore,  by  which  means  the  easy  flow 
of  the  verse  is  preserved,  and  the 
significatio  prcegnans  of  the  original, 
though  somewhat  modified,  is  main- 
tained. 

Notwithstanding  these  blemishes — 
which,  after  our  strictures  on  foreign 
classes,  we  felt  bound  to  point  out — 
our  English  schools  are  very  far  supe- 
rior to  the  Italian  for  the  same  rank. 
"With  us,  the  attention  of  government 
and  of  the  public  is  roused,  and 
directed  to  their  improvement;  lay- 
men join  with  the  clergy  in  forward- 
ing the  same  scheme  ;  great  part  of 


the  tuition  devolves  upon  females — 
and  who  so  fitted  as  woman  to  form  the 
mind  at  an  early  age  ?  It  is  no  small 
advantage,  too,  that  authoresses  of 
talent  and  judgment  should  have 
devoted  their  time  to  the  compo- 
sition of  exclusively  moral  and  religi- 
ous tales  and  histories  for  the  young. 
Lastly,  with  us,  there  is  none  of  that 
masquerading  and  display,  which 
we  reprobate  as  forming  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  all  Italian  tuition. 
In  these  schools,  women  are  ex- 
cluded from  their  natural  office  of 
teaching ;  there  are  no  books  adapted 
to  infant  minds  ;  the  whole  business 
is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  ; 
and  they,  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  spirit  of  their  Church,  train  the 
pupils  in  passive  obedience  to  au- 
thority, and  teach  them  very  little 
besides.  We  fear  it  will  be  long 
before  any  revolution  can  reach  these 
seminaries.  The  sense  of  personal  im- 
portance attaching  —  not  only  to  the 
children  themselves,  but  to  their 
parents — from  these  contemptible 
yearly  exhibitions,  added  to  the  inter- 
ested motives  which  induce  the  Church 
to*foster  such  vanity,  would  render  any 
considerable  alteration  for  the  better 
extremely  difficult,  even  were  the 
evil  more  generally  felt  than  we  fear 
it  is  likely  to  be  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  things.  We  state  this  opinion 
with  regret ;  for  what  is  the  tendency 
of  such  education  ?  Can  it  inculcate 
that  real  humility,  not  abasement  of 
mind,  which  should  characterise  the 
true  disciples  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ? 
Nay,  must  it  not  rather,  by  holding  out, 
as  it  does,  a  premium  to  natural  quick- 
ness and  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  dogmas  of  theology,  tend  to 
foster  pride  and  selfishness — those 
monster  evils  which  it  is  the  prime 
object  of  religion  to  eradicate — whilst 
the  heart  remains  untouched  and  the 
moral  sense  unexercised  ?  and  will  not 
the  poor  children,  who  are  its  victims, 
learn  to  prize  a  few  dry  leaves  from 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  beyond  the 
fair  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life  ? 
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LA   CARA    VITA. 

'•  Mais  oft  sont  les  vertus  qui  dementent  les  tiennes  ? 
Pour  eclipser  ton  jour  quel  nouveau  jour  parait  ? 
Toi  qui  les  remplaqas,*  qui  te  remplacerait  ?" 

DE  LAMARTINE,  Harmonies,  Hymne  au  Christ. 


The  Cara  Vitais  asmall  church  situ- 
ated in  the  Corso,  and  not  possessing 
within  itself  any  thing  to  attract  the 
stranger's  particular  attention.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  from  the  solemn 
services  which  take  place  there  every 
Friday  in  Lent.  On  these  occasions, 
after  an  exciting  harangue  from  the 
officiating  priest,  the  lights  are  extin- 
guished, knotted  scourges  are  handed 
round  by  the  sacristan,  and  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  congregation  takes  one 
and  begins  to  flagellate  himself.  We 
have  been  told — for  we  were  never  pre- 
sent at  these  exhibitions— that  the 
noise  and  excitement  are  terrible — 
every  penitent  seeking  to  ease  his  inner 
at  the  expense  of  his  outer  man,  and 
proportioning  the  amount  of  his  phy- 
sical suffering  to  that  of  the  moral  evil 
which  it  is  intended  to  counteract. 
But  all  the  ceremonies  in  the  Cara 
Vita  are  not  of  this  character ;  and  the 
same  friend  who  described  the  above, 
informed  us  that  the  preaching  there 
was  often  eloquent,  and  the  music 
always  fine ;  so,  when  we  read  in  the 
Diario  di  Roma,  that  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  Good  Friday  there  was  to  be  a 
solemn  funzione,  or  Service  in  com- 
memoration of  our  Saviour's  Passion, 
and  that  in  all  probability  the  church 
would  be  crowded,  we  repaired  thither 
on  that  day  an  hour  before  the  time 
mentioned  in  the  paper,  in  order  to 
secure  a  place.  Donbtful  of  the  pro- 
priety of  witnessing,  as  a  pageant,  a 
representation  of  the  most  awful  and 
affecting  scene  that  the  mind  of  man 
can  contemplate,  yet  fearing,  from 
some  experience  in  Roman  ceremo- 
nies, that  our  visit  might  issue  merely 
in  that,  we  lingered  some  time  about 
the  porch ;  then,  pushing  aside  the 
heavy  curtain,  irresolutely  entered ; 
and  what  a  contrast  presented  itself 
between  the  two  sides  of  that  matted 
door !  It  seemed  the  portal  between 
life  and  death:  light,  noise,  confu- 
sion, reigned  without  ;  within,  all 
was  dark,  solemn,  still.  The  ear  that 


had  been  stunned  by  the  babel  of 
the  streets,  was  startled  at  the  un- 
Avonted  calm;  and  the  eye,  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  the  meridian  sun 
upon  the  pavement,  experienced  a 
temporary  blindness,  and  required 
some  time  before  it  could  accommo- 
date its  powers  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
interior.  By  degrees,  however,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  church,  notwith- 
standing the  voiceless  quiet  which 
prevailed,  was  full.  The  whole  assem- 
bly sat  as  if  spell-bound ;  not  a  whisper 
was  to  be  heard  ;  an  awful  curiosity 
tied  every  tongue.  The  business  and 
pleasures  of  life  were  forgotten ;  the 
sexes  exchanged  no  furtive  glances  *r 
men  and  women,  alike  unobservant  of 
their  neighbours,  counted  their  beads 
and  bent  their  eyes  upon  the  ground ; 
while  each  new  comer,  awed  by  the 
deep  silence,  entered  with  cautious 
tread,  and  took  his  seat  noiselessly. 
When  our  eyes  had  become  somewhat 
familiarised  with  the  artificial  light, 
they  were  attracted  to  two  elevated 
extempore  side-boxes,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated with  wax,  and  filled  with  cho- 
risters in  full  costume.  Between  them 
was  stretched  a  voluminous  curtain,  not 
so  opaque  but  that  a  number  of  tapers 
might  be  seen  faintly  glimmering 
through  it ;  and  before  this  curtain  a 
dark  temporary  stage  was  erected.  The 
religious  calm  that  prevailed  around 
was  at  length  gently  broken  by  some 
soft  and  plaintive  notes,  proceeding 
from  the  white-robed  choir.  In  a 
•few  minutes  these  died  away  again 
upon  the  ear,  and  a  figure,  suddenly 
rising  from  the  stage,  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  of  strenuous  emotion — u  Once 
again,  ye  faithful  ones  !  ye  are  assem- 
bled here  to  accompany  me  to  Calvary  I 
Yes !  another  Good  Friday  has  come 
round,  another  anniversary  of  the  day 
announced  by  God  himself  for  man's- 
deliverance  from  the  wages  of  his  sin ; 
this  is  the  great  day  when  typical  sacri- 
fice was  done  away  with,  and  our 
blessed  Lordmade  of '  himself  a  full  and 
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sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the' 
faithful.  But  in  order  to  triumph,  my 
brethren,  we  must  conquer — to  conquer 
we  must  contend ;  there  is  no  warfare 
without  wounds,  and  our  Saviour, 
while  in  the  flesh,  must  partake  of 
our  infirmities  :  he  must  be  *  the  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,' 
before  he  can  '  lead  captivity  captive, 
and  receive  gifts '/or  his  holy  Church; 
the  ransom  of  his  faithful  followers 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
blood.  He  bled,  as  you  know,  on  Good 
Friday ;  and  accordingly,  we  are  met 
here — not  to  celebrate  a  triumph,  but 
to  learn  humility,  patience,  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  in  order  that  we,  like  our  great 
Head,  may  become  perfect  through 
suffering.  Permit  me,  then,  to  ask  you, 
with  the  Psalmist,  '  Are  your  hearts 
set  upon  righteousness,  O  ye  congre- 
gation ? '  and  are  your  minds  prepared 
to  follow  the  Lord  to  Calvary  ?  Have 
you,  for  instance,  been  studying  lately 
his  sufferings  at  the  different  stations 
of  the  cross?  have  you  been  think- 
ing at  all  upon  his  passion?  think- 
ing what  it  must  have  been  to  be 
hooted  at,  spit  upon,  reviled,  buf- 
feted, and  friendless  upon  earth?  If 
not,  ponder  well  these  things  now; 
now,  at  this  moment;  for  are  we  not 
arrived  at  the  most  sacred  hour  of  this 
most  sacred  but  sad  and  solemn  day? 
About  this  hour  was  the  Saviour  con- 
demned by  his  unjust  judge,  delivered 
up  to  the  rabble  to  be  crucified.  Go 
back  in  your  minds  to  that  moment ; 
see  him  crowned  with  thorns,  and  bear- 
ing the  cross  upon  his  shoulder,  till, 
lo !  he  faints  under  its  weight,  and  his 
persecutors  compel  a  stranger  to  carry 
it  to  the  fatal  spot.  *  Then  see  him  toil- 
ing onward,  surrounded  by  his  deadly 
enemies  ;  his  chosen  friends  have  for- 
saken him  and  fled!  a  few  women 
follow  him  afar  off,  bewailing  his  fate ; 
he  turns  and  speaks ;  listen  to  his 
words — '  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  ! 
weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  your- 
selves and  for  your  children ! '  Well 
might  the  merciful  Saviour  speak  thus, 
when  he  had  just  heard  the  mad 
shout  of  the  multitude,  '  his  blood  be 
upon  us  and  upon  our  children.'  The 
crowd  approaches  Golgotha !  they 
halt  to  rear  the  fatal  tree  ;  methinks 
I  hear  the  exulting  outcries  of  his 
vindictive  murderers  as  they  fix  it  in 
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the  ground ! "  Here  the  curtain  drawn 
between  the  preacher  and  the  back  of 
the  stage  fell,  revealing  three  wooden 
crucifixes  lit  up  by  a  lurid  red  light 
from  above.  The  effect  was  startling, 
and  produced  a  shudder  of  horror 
throughout  the  whole  auditory.  Af- 
ter a  breathless  pause,  the  preacher, 
turning  towards  the  cross,  exclaim- 
ed, u  What !  are  we  too  late  for  the 
beginning  of  this  tragedy !  Is  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  already  nailed 
to  the  cross  ?  Oh,  cruel  and  ficndlikc 
man,  is  this  your  triumph  !  surely  he 
who  came  to  save  will  reject  you  now ! 
Such  might  be  our  feelings,  but  they 
were  not  Christ's.  No,  my  brethren, 
far  from  it.  Oh,  let  us  contemplate,  for 
our  own  future  guidance,  the  behaviour 
of  Jesus  to  his  murderers,  not  after 
but  at  the  moment  of  his  extreme  tor- 
ture ;  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  give 
us  grace  to  profit  by  the  exercise. 
Look  on  your  crucified  Redeemer 
writhing  and  maddened  with  suffer- 
ing ;  and  listen  to  the  first  words 
uttered  in  the  depth  of  his  agony : 
he  imprecates  no  curse  upon  these 
guilty  men,  but  exclaims,  '  Father, 
forgive  them ;  they  know  not  what 
they  do!  '  Caro  Jesu!"  Here  there 
was  much  emotion  both  in  the  preacher 
and  in  the  congregation  ;  when  it  had 
subsided,  he  added  persuasively,  "You 
have  heard  Christ  pray  that  his  mur- 
derers may  be  forgiven,  and  shall  you 
hesitate  to  forgive  one  another?"  Then, 
taking  the  words  of  our  Saviour  for  a 
text,  he  delivered  a  short  animat- 
ed sermon  upon  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries ;  after  which  came  a  prayer 
for  grace  to  perform  this  duty ;  the 
pause  which  succeeded  being  filled 
with  music  and  chanting.  Then  again 
the  dark  form  of  the  preacher  rose  up. 
"What,  my  brethren!  did  not  Christ 
pass  'three  hours  in  his  agony,  and 
shall  we  leave  him  in  the  midst? 
He  has  still  more  gracious  words  in 
store.  My  dear  brethren  and  fellow 
sinners,  now  hear  his  dying  address 
to  the  penitent  thief,  '  Verily  I  say 
unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  Paradise ! '  Ladro  felice  !  but 
was  he  then  predestinated  to  salvation, 
and  his  companion  to  be  the  victim 
of  God's  wrath?  Niente,  niente;  believe 
not  a  word  of  this  false  and  heretical 
creed/'  Then  followed  a  second  dis- 
course, with  a  diatribe  against  Calvin 
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(who  deserved  it !)  and  all  heretics  (who 
might  not  deserve  it),  with  an  ana- 
thema against  heresy  in  general,  and  a 
prayer  for  the  pardon  and  acceptance 
of  the  true  Catholic,  id  est  ROMAN, 
Church.  In  like  manner  the  preacher 
continued  to  set  before  his  hearers  all 
the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's 
passion;  pronouncing  a  short  dis- 
course upon  every  sentence  uttered 
by  him  in  his  agony.  Each  ser- 
monette  was  succeeded  by  prayer ; 
and  that  by  an  interlude  of  music 
and  chanting,  which  enabled  him  to 
recover  himself,  and  proceed  with 
undiininished  energy  during  a  three 
hours'  service.  We  had  listened  at- 
tentively, not  always  agreeing  with 
his  doctrine,  but  without  any  great 
shock  to  our  Protestant  principles, 
when,  in  conclusion,  he  exclaimed, 
u  Now,  brethren,  before  we  disperse, 
let  us  do  homage  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  sympathise  with  the 
afflicted  and  inconsolable  Mother  of 
our  Lord.  Think  of  her  sufferings  to- 
day ;  think  and  weep  over  them ; 
and  forget  not  the  worship  clue  to 
her  holy  name ;  whom  Christ  hon- 
oured, shall  not  we  honour  too? 
Sons  of  the  blessed  Virgin !  is  not 
your  brother  Christ  her  son  also  ? 
make  her  then  your  friend ;  propitiate 
her,  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  from 
him !  Let  us  all,  then,  fall  down  upon 
our  knees  before  the  Indolorata"  A 
long  prayer  to  the  Madonna  followed, 
then  a  hymn  in  her  honour ;  and 
after  a  last  glorious  outburst  of  the 
organ,  accompanying  the  ardent  and 
sustained  Hallelujahs  of  both  choir 
and  congregation,  the  curtain  falls, 
the  doors  are  thrown  open,  daylight 
rushes  in  through  the  no  longer  dark- 
ened windows ;  and  presently  the 
thronged  and  noisy  Corso  has  absorbed 
the  last  member  of  the  much  moved, 
slowly  dispersing  crowd. 

A  heartfelt  and  affecting  ceremony 
was  that  we  had  just  witnessed;  every 
body  had  shed  tears,  and  there  had 
been  evidently  great  attrition,  and 
probably  some  contrition  also.  The 
strong  appeals  of  the  priest  had  told, 
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though  they  were  not  legitimate ; 
for  what  could  be  less  so  than,  in  the 
end,  his  misdirecting  the  thoughts 
from  the  true  object  of  worship,  to  her, 
who  was,  after  all,  but  a  mere  mortal 
like  ourselves  ? 

Yet  devotional  feelings  had  been 
called  forth,  and  in  this  it  was  unlike, 
and  surely  better  than,  the  ordinary 
cold,  formal,  glittering,  shifting  pan- 
tomimic service  of  Te-Deums,  and 
high  masses,  which,  instead  of  "  fill- 
ling  the  hungry  with  good  things," 
send  all  "  empty  away ;  "  or  worse, 
satisfied  with  "  that  which  is  not 
bread."  Could  piety  really  be  ap- 
pealed to  through  the  senses,  then  might 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish-  Church 
hope  to  reach  it,  captivating  as  they 
are  to  most  of  them.  The  ear  is 
pleased  with  exquisite  music;  the  eye 
is  dazzled  with  pictures,  processions, 
scenic  representations,  glittering 
colours,  gorgeous  robes,  rich  laces, 
and  embroidery  ;  and  even  the  nostril 
is  propitiated  by  the  grateful  odour  of 
frankincense ;  but  the  only  address  to 
the  heart  arid  intellect  is  a  barbarous 
Latin  prayer,  unintelligible  (were  it 
to  be  heard)  to  most  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  rendered  so  to  all  by  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  gone  through. 
On  returning  from  such  exhibitions 
as  these,  we  feel  more  forcibly  than 
ever,  how  much  reason  we  have  to 
thank  those  pious  compilers  of  our 
expurgated  English  prayer-book,  who, 
renouncing  an  unknown  tongue,,  and 
rejecting  all  unscriptural  interpola- 
tions, drew  from  the  rich  stores  of 
Rome  herself,  and  from  the  primitive 
Church,  an  almost  faultless  Liturgy,* 
where  every  desire  of  the  human 
heart  is  anticipated,  and  every  ex- 
pression so  carefully  weighed,  that 
not  an  unbecoming  phrase  can  be 
found  in  it. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who 
has  been  much  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  to  avoid  drawing  compari- 
sons between  the  two  services ;  and 
especially  at  this  time,  when  many  of 
our  countrymen  are  halting  between 
two  opinions,  and  almost  persuading 


*  "  We  were  not "  (says  Jeremy  Taylor)  "  like  women  and  children  when  they  are 
affrighted  with  fire  in  their  clothes;  we  shook  off  the  coal,  indeed,  but  not  our  gar- 
ments; lest  we  should  expose  our  Church  to  that  nakedness  which  the  excellent  men 
of  our  sister  Churches  complained  to  be  among  themselves." 
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themselves  that  there  was  no  need  of 
a  Reformation,  it  behoves  those  not 
under  the  influence  of 


"  That  dark  lanthorn  of  the  Spirit 

Which  none  see  by  hut  those  that  bear  it  ;" 

nor  yet  led  away 

"  By  crosses,  relics,  crucifixes, 
Beads,  pictures,  rosaries,  and  pyxes  ; 
Those  tools  for  working  out  salvation 
By  mere  mechanic  operation," 

to  protest  against  the  return  of  Popery 
to  this  land,  to  the  surrender  of  our 
consciences  and  our  Bibles  again  into 
the  hands  of  a  fellow  sinner.*  "  Quis 
custodet  custodem  ?  "  —  who  shall 
watch  our  watcher  ? — was  a  ques- 
tion that  men  had  been  asking  them- 
selves for  many  years  in  England,  but 
hitherto  without  result ;  till  our  pious 
Reformers,  addressing  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  received 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  with  which 
they  were  enabled  to  wage  successful 
war  against  that  wily  serpent,  coiled 
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now  for  centuries  round  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  waiting  but  a  little- 
further  development  to  crush  her  in  his 
inextricable  folds.  Alike  unallured  by 
concessions  and  unterrified  by  threats, 
they  boldly  denounced  the  heretical 
usurpation  of  Rome  ;  opposing  an 
honest  conscience,  and  Christ  the  only 
mediator,  to  the  caprice  of  councils, 
and  the  false  unity  of  a  pseudo-infal- 
lible head  ;f  refusing  to  purchase  their 
lives  by  rendering  homage  to  any 
Phalaris  of  the  Triple  Crown. 

Their  perjured  faith,  though  zealot  Popes 

command, 
Point  to  their  Bull,  and  raise  the  threatening 

hand  : 
They  deem'd  those  souls  consummate  guilt 

incurr'd, 
At  conscience'  fearful  price,  who   life  pre- 

ferr'd : 
No  length  of  days  for  bartered  peace  can 

pay, 

And  what  were  life,  take  life's  great   end 
away  ?  J 


THE  BEATIFICATION. 

"  Sanctis  Roma  suis  jam  tollere  gestit  ad  astra, 
Et  cupit  ad  superos  evehere  usque  decs." 

MILTON'S  Sonnets. 


To  receive  Beatification,  which  is 
the  first. step  towards  Canonisation, 
and  may  in  time  lead  to  a  fellowship 
with  the  saints, — to  be  pronounced 
"blessed"  by  him  who  arrogates  to 
himself  the  title  of  Holy,  and  must 
therefore  know  the  full  value  of  the 
dignity  he  confers — sic  laudari  a 
laudato,  and  that  too  in  the  finest 
church  in  Christendom,  before  the 
eyes  of  a  countless  assembly  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe, — is  an  honour 


indeed !  No  wonder,  then,  that 
every  promotion  should  be  jealously 
canvassed,  and  that  sometimes  the 
rumour  of  "  unfairness,"  or  "favourit- 
ism," should  be  heard  among  the 
people,  when  each  fresh  brevet  comes 
out.  For  example — "Who's  this 
third  St  Anthony  ?  Are  not  two 
enough  in  the  Calendar?  The  great 
St  Antonio,  and  he  of  the  pig!— (del 
porco,} — another  will  only  create  con- 
fusion ;"  or  else,  "  Surely  the  Beata 


*  Bellarmine  asserts  (and  who  but  a  heretic  shall  dispute  it  with  him  ?)  that  men 
are  bound  so  far  to  submit  their  consciences  to  the  Pope,  as  even  to  believe  virtue  to 
be  bad  and  vice  to  be  good,  if  it  shall  please  his  Holiness  to  say  so.  (BELLAR.  de  Rom. 
Pontif,  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.)  When  things  came  to  this  pass,  were  we  not  justified  in  the 
insertion  of  that  rough  deprecatory  clause  that  stood  in  our  Litany — "  From  the 
tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enormities,  Good  Lord  deliver 
us ! " 

f  "  We  must  seek  to  enter  into  the  real  divine  unity  ;  if  not,  the  pseudo  unity  to 
which  Mr  Newman  would  bring  us  back  will  be  attempted  once  more  among  us  ; 
only  to  be  followed,  when  its  hollowness,  its  nothingness,  its  implicit  infidelity,  is  laid 
bare,  by  an  explicit  infidelity,  an  anarchical  unity,  without  a  centre,  without  a  God." 
(MAURICE'S  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  111.) 

J  Imitated  from  JUVENAL,  Satire  viii. 
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Ernestina  has  not  been  long  enough 
dead  to  have  attained  to  such  an 
4  odour  of  sanctity  ;'  "  or,  "Though 
the  good  Pasquale  might  deserve  the 
title,  the  pious  Teodoro's  miracles  are 
as  well  attested,  and  much  more  nu- 
merous, and  should  therefore  have 
been  first  recognised."  Of  such  sort 
are  the  comments  of  the  crowd.  All 
this  grumbling,  however,  is  at  an  end, 
when^once  the  Festa  comes  round ;  the 
Church,  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  exhibi- 
tions, wins  over  her  discontented  chil- 
dren, and  the  installation  is  sure  to  be 
well  attended.  Sometimes  the  saint 
expectant  stops  short  of  true  canonisa- 
tion ;  and,  having  gained  one  step,  finds 
himself  like  a  yellow  admiral,  placed 
on  the  shelf  without  chance  of  further 
promotion.  (This  by  the  way.)  No 
one  can  say  precisely  what  entitles  the 
dead  to  these  honours.  Large  bequests 
alone  are  not  always  sufficient ;  witness 
the  rejection  of  a  certain  distinguished 
Begum,  who  left  much  of  her  enor- 
mous wealth  to  the  Pope,  with  a 
well-known  view  to  this  distinction. 
Some  imagine  that  eminent  piety  is  a 
necessary  condition ;  but  no !  there  is 
very  little  talk  of  religion.  It  seems 
chiefly  to  be  the  attestation  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  miracles  at  a  tomb, 
which  confers  the  title  of  Beatus  on 
its  tenant,  and  converts  it  into  a 
shrine,  sure  ever  after  to  be  profusely 
hung  with  glass  eyes,  wax  foetuses, 
silver  hearts,  discarded  crutches, 
votive  shipwrecks,  &c.  &c.,*  in  token 
of  cures  and  deliverances  which  have 
emanated  from  it.  Next  to  miracles, 
perhaps,  we  may  reckon  dates — senior -es 
prior es — first  buried,  first  beatified,  and 
no  superannuation  here :  on  the  con- 
trary, holiness,  like  many  other  good 
things,  requires  time  to  ripen  its  vir- 
tues and  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and 
it  is  a  rule  of  the  Church  that  che- 
mistry must  disintegrate  the  mortal 
before  she  can  build  up  the  saint.  Thus 
it  happens  of  two  candidates  of  equal 
merit ;  he  whose  dissolution  took  place 
half  a  century  or  so  before  his  rival, 
obtains  the  preference.  The  first 


steps  are  taken  by  the  lawyers  ;  one 
being  retained  to  advance  the  merits 
of  the  aspirant  saint,  another  to  asperse 
them  if  possible.  Should  the  election 
be  contested,  much  special  pleading  is 
then  resorted  to.  Both  sides  are  paid 
by  the  Church,  but  he  who  opposes  the 
nomination  is  termed  the  deviVs  coun- 
sel. This  title,  however,  is  a  legal 
or  rather  a  theological  fiction ;  the 
miracles  alleged  to  have  been  perform- 
ed by  the  defunct  being  only  more 
triumphantly  established  and  set  off 
by  the  apparent  disposition  of  the  rival 
pleader  to  deny  their  reality;  who, 
after  a  proper  show  of  resistance  and 
incredulity,  allows  himself  to  be  foiled. 
This  is  indeed  beating  Satan  with  his 
own  weapons ;  but  the  advocates  of 
saints  belong  to  that  party  who 

"  E'en  to  the  Devil  himself  will  go, 
If  they  have  motive  thereunto  ; 
And  think,  as  there  is  war  between 
The  Devil  and  them,  it  is  no  sin 
If  they  by  subtle  stratagem 
Make  use  of  him  as  he  does  them." 

We  had  never  witnessed  a  Beatifi- 
cation: so,  when  the  Pope,  in  his 
character  of  umpire,  had  pronounced 
his  fiat  in  favour  of  "good  sister 
Frances,"  and  all  that  remained  to 
be  done  was  the  church  ceremonial 
necessary  to  admit  her  to  piety's 
peerage,  we  procured  one  of  the  many 
thousand  tickets  printed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  followed  the  crowd  to  St 
Peter's.  Here- all  was  prepared  to 
give  due  effect  to  the  scene  :  the 
interior  was  studiously  darkened, 
that  the  rich  upholstery  might  be  set 
off  by  a  grove  of  countless  wax  lights, 
thick  and  tall  as  young  pine  trees. 
The  workmen,  after  a  whole  fortnight 
of  bustle  and  activity,  had  done  their 
part  well.  Curtains  had  been  hung 
and  carpets,  spread  ;  organs  wheeled 
up  towards  the  throne  of  St  Peter; 
and  a  whole  gallery  of  villanously 
painted  historical  pictures,  blasphem- 
ous and  absurd,  were  suspended 
round,  representing  the  miracles  for 
which  the  new  "  beatified"  was  to 


*  It  is  singular  to  observe  how  the  "  votiva  paries,"  in  the  churches  of  Papal 
Rome,  are  hung  with  similar  offerings  to  those  which  formerly  ornamented  her 
temples  in  Pagan  times.  We  possess  several  of  these  ancient  offerings  ;  inter  alia — a 
uterus  and  a  mamma,  in  terra  cotta,  from  the  Temple  of  Elmna  Ceres  at  Aquinum, 
and  an  abortion,  in  lead,  from  the  same  source. 
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receive  her  first  degree  towards  saint- 
hood ;  and  showing  amongst  other 
wonders,  how  in  one  case  her  blood, 
in  another  her  image,  restored  a  blind 
man  to  sight,  and  so  completely  cured 
the  palsy  of  one  Salvator  di  Sales, 
that  he  is  dancing  a  hornpipe  on  his 
recovery,  while  a  priest  is  looking  on 
approvingly.  We  were  too  early  for 
the  ceremony  ;  and  after  curiously 
scanning  these  preparations,  our  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a  group  near, 
eagerly  listening  to  the  recital  of  a 
bare-footed  Capuchin.  On  approach  - 
ing,  we  found  that  he  was  discoursing 
on  the  virtues  of  a  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin, known  by  the  name  of  Sta  Maria 
del  Pianto,  a  fresco  daub,  painted  in 
a  very  dirty  back  street.  He  was 
affirming  that  it  had  lately  taken  to 
winking,  and  had  also  been  seen  to 
shed  tears  over  the  body  of  a  man 
recently  found  murdered  under  the 
lamp.  "Who  saw  her  weep?"  in- 
quired one  of  his  hearers.  "Do  you 
doubt  the  miracle,  my  son?"  said  the 
friar.  "No  indeed,  father,"  returned 
he  ;  "  but  why  did  she  not  call  out  to 
the  assassin  ;  and  what  is  the  use  of 
weeping  over  a  dead  man  ?  "  "It  was 
owing  to  the  gentleness  of  her  sex," 
said  another,  who  appeared  interested 
in  proclaiming  the  notoriety  of  the 
shrine:  he  proceeded,  therefore,  to  in- 
form the  attentive  listeners,  that  he  had 
the  face  newly  painted  some  months 
back,  since  which  operation  there  was 
no  end  to  the  miracles  performed  by  it. 
Several  persons  round  hereon  testified 
to  having  heard  repeatedly  of  these 
wonders.  "Ah!"  said  a  sceptical 
craftsman,  "  I  dare  say  you  live  in 
another  quarter  of  the  city,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  those  at  a  distance 
see  these  things  more  clearly  than  the 
neighbours,  unless,  like  our  friend 
here,"  nodding  to  the  restorer  of  the 
shrine,  "  they  hope  to  attract  cus- 
tomers to  the  shop  by  drawing  vo- 
taries to  the  shrine."  "I  don't  believe 
a,  word  of  it,"  said  we,  taking  part 
in  the  colloquy.  "  Caro  lei — who  can 
help  that?  we  can  only  pity  your 
unbelief,"  said  the  good-humoured 
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Capuchin,  offering  us,  however,  a 
pinch  out  of  his  snuff-box.  "  You" 
continued  he,  "should  call  to  mind  '  in 
dubiis  fides?  and  we,  in  compassion 
to  your  being  a  heretic,  will  remember 
'  in  omnibus  car  Has."1  "  We  accepted 
the  good  man's  courtesy,  albeit  no 
snuff-taker ;  and  he  was  resuming  the 
interrupted  narrative,  when  a  stir 
among  the  crowd  outside  announced 
the  near  approach  of  the  procession, 
and  every  one  hastened  to  secure  a 
good  seat.  Presently  the  Swiss 
guards  enter,  the  choristers  take  their 
places,  in  come  priests,  bishops,  car- 
dinals, all  sumptuously  arrayed  ;  at 
length  the  Pope  himself  arrives  and 
assumes  his  throne.  Mass  commences. 
And  here  the  reader  doubtless  ex- 
pects, if  not  a  full  description  of  the 
ceremony  of  canonisation,  at  least  an 
accurate  detail  of  the  various  steps  of 
the  process  by  which  it  was  effected ; 
but,  as  we  have  stated  above,  the 
incubation  had  been  completed  six 
weeks  before  in  a  private  Eccaleiobion, 
and  the  pageant  to-day  was  merely 
to  give  publicity  to  the  metamorphosis 
— to  read  in,  and  to  enrol  among  the 
saints  the  Beata  Francesca.  As  we 
cannot  give  a  particular  account  of 
the  funzione,  we  give  a  general  one 
of  all  masses  : — 

High  Mass  !  The  stall'd  and  banner "d  quire — 
White  canons — priests  in  quaint  attire — 

The  unfamiliar  prayer  : 
The  fumes  that  practised  hands  dispense, 
The  tinkling  hells,  the  jingling  pence, 

The  tax'd  but  welcome  chair  : 
The  beams  from  ruby  panes  that  glow, 
Of  rhythmal  chant  the  ebb  and  flow  : 
The  organ,  that  from  boundless  stores 
Its  trembling  inspiration  pours 

O'er  all  the  sons  of  care  ; 
Now  joyous  as  the  festal  lyre, 
When  torch  and  song  and  wine  inspire  ; 
Now  tender  as  Cremona's  shell, 
When  hush'd  orchestras  own  the  spell 

And  watch  the  ductile  bow — 
Now  rolling  from  its  thunder-cloud, 
Dark  peals  o'er  that  retiring  crowd, 

And  now  has  ceased  to  blow. 
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CRIMES  AND   REMARKABLE   TRIALS    IN   SCOTLAND. 
INCIDENTS  OP  THE  EARLIER  REIGNS. — AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CHARACTER  OP  MACBETH. 


THE  sunshine  and  the  green  leaves 
embrace  not  all  that  we  should  know  of 
physical  nature.  Storm  and  darkness 
have  their  signs,  which  we  do  well  to 
study;  and  in  the  tempests  of  the  tro- 
pics, or  the  long  winter  darkness  of  the 
poles,  we  have  types  of  the  character  of 
different  sections  of  the  globe,  more 
marked  than  the  varying  warmth  of 
the  sun,  or  the  character  of  the  vege- 
tation— but  not  perhaps  so  pleasing. 
Even  so,  the  storm  and  darkness  of 
the  human  soul — the  criminal  nature 
of  man,  provide  their  peculiar  food 
for  the  thinker  and  inquirer.  The 
annals  of  virtue  have  their  own 
elevations  and  delights ;  but  those 
of  vice  are  no  more  to  be  passed 
over  than  the  dark  and  stormy  hours  in 
the  history  of  each  revolution  round 
the  sun.  "  While  some  affect  the  sun, 
and  some  the  shade,"  there  may  even 
be  those  whose  most  deeply  cherished 
associations  are  with  these  unlit  hours 
— who  prefer  the  night  thoughts  to  the 
day  dreams.  But  to  all,  the  crimes 
peculiar  to  different  nations  are  a 
large  part  of  the  knowledge  which 
man  may  profitably  have  of  his  race. 
In  the  history  of  its  great  criminals,  a 
nation's  character  is  drawn,  as  it  were, 
colossally,  with  the  broadest  brush, 
and  in  the  deepest  shadows.  National 
virtues  have  delicate  and  subtle  tints, 
and  exquisitely  minute  shadings,  in- 
viting to  a  nearer  view — like  Carlo 
Dolci's  Madonnas,or  Constable's  forest 
landscapes:  the  crimes  of  a  nation 
present  the  character  of  its  people,  as 
they  rise  from  the  dead  in  Michael 
Angelo's  Last  Judgment.  The  ordi- 
nary vices  of  men  have  a  certain  vul- 
gar air  of  uniformity  ;  but  each  great 
crime  is  a  broad  dash  of  the  national 
character  of  the  people  among  whom 
it  was  committed.  The  Cenci,  and 
Joanna  of  Naples  were  of  Italy.  It 
was  in  Holland  that  two  great  and 
virtuous  statesmen  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  mob.  The  dirk,  long  buried 
beyond  the  Grampians,  has  re-ap- 
peared across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
shape  of  the  bowie-knife.  The  country 
of  Woldemar  and  the  sorrows  of  Wer- 
ther  produced  that  most  amiable  and 
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sentimental  of  murderesses,  Madame 
Z^fanziger,  who  loved  and  was  be- 
loved wherever  she  went  ;  so  sensi- 
tive, so  sympathising,  so  sedulous,  so 
studious  of  the  wants  of  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  so  disin- 
terestedly patient ;  she  had  but  one 
peculiarity  to  distinguish  her  from  an 
angel  of  light — it  was  an  unfortunate 
propensity  to  poison  people  !  We 
read  in  the  Causes  Celebres,  of  a  Blue- 
beard who  slew  a  succession  of  wives 
by  tickling  them  till  they  died  in  con- 
vulsions ;  and  at  once  we  are  reminded 
of  that  populace  who  are  said  to  par- 
take of  the  natures  of  the  ape  and  the 
tiger.  The  people  who,  for  more  cen- 
turies than  are  included  in  the  events 
of  European  history,  have  been  resol- 
ved into  the  mysterious  classification 
of  castes,  produced  those  equally  mys- 
terious criminals  the  Thugs,  for 
whose  deeds  our  so  utterly  different 
habits  and  ideas  are  quite  incapable  of 
finding  or  conceiving  a  motive.  Our 
own  country  produced  the  assassina- 
tions of  Rizzio,  Regent  Murray,  and 
Archbishop  Sharpe  —  all  pregnant 
with  marked  national  characteristics  ; 
aristocratic  pride,  revenge  of  wrong, 
and  fanatical  fury.  We  propose  to 
offer  for  the  amusement  or  instruction 
— which  he  pleases — of  our  reader,  a 
few  more  records  of  Scottish  crimes, 
not  probably  all  so  conspicuously 
known  to  the  general  reader  as  the 
three  we  have  just  alluded  to,  yet 
not,  we  trust,  without  something 
to  commend  them  to  notice,  as 
characteristic  of  the  country  and  the 
age  in  which  they  were  respectively 
enacted. 

The  raw  materials  from  which  we 
propose  to  work  out  our  little  groups, 
are  the  records  of  our  criminal  trials  ; 
and  yet  we  feel  an  insuperable  incli- 
nation to  begin  with  a  name  not  cer- 
tainly unknown,  yet  not  to  be  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary — Macbeth,  King  of  Scot- 
land. Perhaps  we  might  consider  it 
a  sufficient  reason  for  holding  his  case 
equivalent  to  a  trial,  that  before  a 
tribunal  called  the  Public  Opinion,  he 
has  been  tried,  and  that  at  the  instance 
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of  such  a  public  prosecutor  as  never 
opened  his  lips  in  any  court  of  law — 
one  whose  accusation  has  carried  a 
conviction  deep  into  the  very  heart  of 
literature,  whence  no  archaeological 
evidence,  and  no  critical  pleading  will 
ever  eradicate  it.  JSTor  would  we  de- 
sire to  touch  it :  let  Macbeth  the  mur- 
derer remain  to  all  time  the  most 
powerful  picture  of  temptation,  leading- 
its  victim  through  crime  into  the 
hideous  shadows  of  remorse,  that 
human  pen  has  ever  drawn.  But 
there  was  an  actual  prose  Macbeth, 
as  different  from  the  ideal  as  the  can- 
vass bought  by  Raphael  of  some  re- 
spectable dealer  in  the  soft  line,  was 
from  the  Transfiguration  which  he 
afterwards  painted  on  it.  With  him, 
being  but  a  simple  historical  king,  we 
may  take  liberties ;  and  the  liberty  we 
propose  to  take  on  the  present  occa- 
sion is  that  of  vindicating  his  charac- 
ter. Vindications  are  fashionable  ; 
and  since  Catiline  and  Machiavelli, 
Richard  III.,  and  Philip  II.  have  been 
vindicated,  why  not  Macbeth  ?  We 
shall  say  'tis  our  humour  to  whiten 
him,  and  no  man  can  say  it  is  a  cri- 
minal or  mischievous  one. 

The  main  question  is,  did  Macbeth 
murder  Duncan?  It  was  an  older 
stoiy  in  Shakspeare's  time  than  the 
murder  of  Darnley  is  now,  and  he 
may  have  taken  a  false  view  of  it. 
We  shall  approach  the  question  by  an 
inquiry  who  Duncan  and  Macbeth 
•were,  and  in  what  relation  they  stood 
to  each  other.  About  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  there  reigned  in 
Scotland  a  king  called  Kenneth  III. 
Like  all  the  other  Scottish  monarchs 
of  the  period,  the  chroniclers  have 
given  him  his  own  peculiar  tragic 
history,  in  this  wise :  he  was  induced 
to  poison  the  young  prince  Malcolm 
Duff,  who  might  possibly  show  a  title 
to  the  throne  enabling  him  to  compete 
with  Kenneth's  own  offspring.  This 
troubled  his  conscience.  He  "  ever 
dreaded  in  his  mind, "in  the  expressive 
words  of  oldBellenden,  that  it  "should 
come  some  time  to  light :  and  was  so 
full  of  suspicion,  that  he  believed 
when  any  man  rounded  to  his  fellow, 
that  they  spake  evil  of  him  ;  for  it  is 
given  by  nature  to  ilk  creature,  when 
he  is  guilty  of  any  horrible  crime,  by 
impulsion  of  his  conscience,  to  inter- 
pret every  thing  that  he  sees  to  some 


terror  of  himself."  He  was  one  night 
appalled  by  a  terrific  vision,  and  next 
morning  making  his  confession,  he 
was  sentenced  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  St  Palladius  at  Fordun. 
When  the  pilgrimage  was  over,  he 
was  invited  to  partake  of  the  hospi- 
talities of  a  lady  named  Fenella — a 
very  neat  name  for  a  romance — at 
her  fortalice  of  Fettercairn.  In  the 
civil  conflicts  or  the  administration  of 
justice  during  his  reign,  some  of  the 
relations  of  this  lady  had  been  slain ; 
among  the  rest  her  son.  Having  got 
the  king  into  her  toils,  she  resolved 
to  put  him  to  death  ;  and  the  method 
which  the  chroniclers  make  her  adopt, 
shows  a  superfluous  ingenuity  ridicu- 
lous enough  to  strip  a  murder  of  all 
its  horrors.  Kenneth  was  taken  to 
see  a  tower  of  the  castle  "  quhilk  was 
theeket  with  copper,  and  hewn  with 
maist  subtle  mouldry  of  sundry 
flowers  and  imageries,  the  werk  so 
curious,  that  it  exceeded  all  the  stuff 
thereof."  In  the  middle  of  this  tower 
stood  an  image  of  Kenneth  himself, 
in  brass,  holding  in  his  hand  a  golden 
apple  studded  with  costly  gems. 
u  That  image,"  said  the  lady,  "  is  set 
up  in  honour  of  thee,  to  show  the 
world  how  much  I  honour  my  king  ; 
the  precious  apple  is  intended  for  a 
gift  for  the  king,  who  will  honour  his 
poor  subject  by  taking  it  from  the 
hand  of  the  image."  Now  matters 
were  so  arranged,  that  the  removal  of 
the  apple  caused  certain  springs  to 
touch  the  triggers  of  a  series  of  bent 
cross-bows  pointed  to  the  spot,  and 
so,  when  the  unsuspecting  monarch 
went  to  take  the  gift,  a  whole 
sheaf  of  arrows  penetrated  to  his 
heart.  On  the  death  of  this  king, 
though  he  left  a  son  called  Malcolm, 
the  succession  went  to  a  rival  line. 
His  immediate  successor  was  Con- 
stantine,  who  was  killed  by  another 
Kenneth,  called  IV.,  who  in  his  turn 
was  killed  by  Malcolm,  who  thus  re- 
gained the  throne  his  father  had  filled. 
"  The  gracious  Duncan  "was  the  son  of 
a  daughter  of  this  Malcolm.  His 
father,  strangely  enough,  appears  to 
have  been  a  priest ;  he  is  called  in  the 
old  dry  chronicles,  which  are  the  only 
ones  to  be  depended  on,  Duncan  the 
son  of  Trini,  or  Trivi,  abbot  of  Dun- 
keld.  Now  the  Kenneth  IV.  of  the 
rival  line,  who  had  been  slain  by 
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Duncan's  grandfather,  left  behind  him 
a  son,  and  that  son  left  a  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Gruach,  and  in 
whom  the  reader,  though  certainly  in 
an  unusual  shape,  must  welcome  Lady 
Macbeth  herself.  There  being  thus 
two  rival  races,  alternately  seizing  the 
throne  :  while  Duncan  was  the  son  of 
a  daughter  of  one  king,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  son  of  another.  This 
gave  her  no  contemptible  title  to  the 
throne,  and  when  she  married  Mac- 
beth, or  Machaboedth,  as  he  is  called 
by  the  chroniclers,  she  had  a  husband 
who,  possessing  the  almost  indepen- 
dent principality  of  Ross,  might  be 
able  to  fight  her  battles.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that,  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical record  still  preserved,  in  which 
a  royal  grant  is  made  to  a  religious 
house,  dedicated  to  Sfc  Servanus, 
Macbeth's  wife  appears  along  with 
himself,  as  granter  of  the  deed ;  and 
they  are  called,  "  Machabet  filius 
Finlach,  et  Gruach  filia  Bodhae — Rex 
et  Regina  Scotorum  ; "  *  an  equal 
juxtaposition,  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  Macbeth 
was  king  in  right  of  his  wife.  As  to 
Macbeth  himself,  his  origin,  save  in 
the  supernatural  legend  we  shall  here- 
after notice,  appears  not  to  have  been 
known ;  but  Ford un  seems  to  intimate, 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  that  same 
Fenella  who  had  so  curiously  mur- 
dered Duncan's  great  -grandfather.  If 
we  were  disposed,  indeed,  to  take  a 
proper  antiquarian  partisanship  of  the 
one  dynasty  against  the  other,  we 
might  speak  of  Duncan  as  a  trea- 
cherous usurper,  and  Lady  Macbeth 
as  an  injured  and  insulted  queen, 
whose  cause  is  heroically  adopted  and 
vindicated  by  a  true  knight,  who, 
while  redressing  her  wrongs,  wins  her 
heart  and  hand. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  death  of  Duncan  is  spoken 
of  by  the  most  ancient  authorities. 
Old  Andrew  Wyntoun,  Prior  of  St 
Serfs  on  Lochleven,  who  has  never 
yet,  to  our  great  wonder,  been  up- 
held as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
his  own  or  any  other  age, — perhaps 
we  may  undertake  the  task  some  day, 
let  our  readers  judge  by  the  extracts 
on  the  present  occasion  with  what 
prospect  of  success :— Wyntoun  nar- 


rates the  event  with  the  true  simpli- 
city of  genius,  in  these  two  lines  : — 

"  He  murthrified  him  in  Elgyne, 
His  Kynrik  he  usurped  syne." 

This  is  distinct  enough,  in  all  truth : 
there  is  no  ambiguity,  or  room  for  cri- 
tical doubt ;  nor  is  his  fellow  anna- 
list, Fordun,  less  distinct,  for  he  speaks 
of  the  slain  monarch  as  occisus  scelere. 
But  these  chroniclers  wrote  between 
three  and  four  centuries  after  the  event 
they  commemorate,  standing  chrono- 
logically almost  as  near  our  own  day 
as  Macbeth's ;  and  when  we  look  into 
those  far  older,  if  not  contemporary, 
annals,  which  narrate  successive  events 
in  the  briefest  possible  shape,  we  find 
that  they  contain  nothing  to  indicate 
that  Duncan's  death  took  place  in 
any  more  atrocious  manner  than  the 
multitudinous  slaughters  of  kings,  with 
which  their  narratives  are  often  as 
crowded  as  a  Peninsular  campaign 
gazette  with  killed  officers.  Thus, 
the  register  of  the  Priory  of  St  An- 
drews simply  states,  that  Duncan 
interfectus  est.  It  is  true  that  the 
Latin  language  is  deficient  in  any 
word  to  express  murder  as  distin- 
guished from  other  kinds  of  slaughter. 
Trucido  is  the  verb  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  most  nearly 
with  the  idea  of  assassination ;  but 
in  one  of  the  most  circumspect  and 
prosaic  of  the  old  annals,  that  of 
Tighernac,  this  very  word  is  applied 
to  the  death  of  Macbeth  himself. 
Blackstone  notices  the  circumstance 
that  the  English  lawyers  had  to  coin, 
for  their  own  special  use,  the  substan- 
tive imirdrum  and  the  verb  murdrare; 
equally  creditable  to  their  good  taste 
in  Latinity  and  to  the  social  condition 
of  their  country.  In  fact,  the  Romans 
looked  upon  death,  in  any  form,  as  so 
bad  a  business,  that  they  cared  little 
for  making  nice  distinctions  about  the 
motive  that  had  occasioned  it,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  effected ;  and 
it  was  a  condition  so  generally  dis- 
liked, that,  if  any  man  was  absurd 
enough  voluntarily  to  place  himself 
in  it,  neither  the  law  nor  public 
opinion  troubled  itself  to  express  dis- 
approval, either  by  driving  a  stake 
through  the  body  or  in  any  other 
way.  Undoubtedly  there  were  justi- 
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fiable  slaughters  and  unjustifiable  ; 
but  the  practice  of  single  combat  had 
not  arisen  to  draw  a  strong  and  dis- 
tinct line  between  death  in  a  fair 
tournament  or  duel,  and  secret  assassi- 
nation. A  recollection  that  this  was 
also  the  social  state  of  Scotland  in  the 
days  of  Macbeth,  will  help  us  far  bet- 
ter towards  the  truth  than  a  criticism 
on  the  ambiguous  Latin  words.  It  was 
between  that  age  and  the  period  of 
Wyntoun  and  Fordun  that  single  - 
combat  chivalry  and  the  laws  of  honour 
had  grown  up ;  so,  while  the  older 
chroniclers  had  simply  to  say  that  the 
man  was  killed,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  manner,  those 
of  later  date  were  moved  to  divide  the 
deaths  into  two  departments — the 
killed  in  combat  and  the  murdered. 
More,  probably,  by  chance  than  de- 
sign, the  fate  of  Duncan  was  put  into 
the  latter  category ;  and  then  a  super- 
structure of  particulars  was  raised 
upon  it — for  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  romantic  incidents  of  the 
slaughter  were  added  at  a  still  later 
period  than  that  of  Fordun  or  Wyn- 
toun —  by  Boece  and  Hollinshed. 
Here,  then,  is  our  case,  as  law- 
yers say:  Macbeth,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  was  a  claimant  of  the  crown. 
He  kills  the  existing  holder ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  older  accounts  of  the 
affair  to  show  that  he  did  so  otherwise 
than  in  the  fair  course  of  war.  It  was 
what  the  old  civilians  would  have 
called  a  casus  belli, — an  expression 
which,  by  the  way,  we  find  some 
accomplished  editors  using  as  the 
Latin  for  a  justification  of  war.  The 
murder  is  found  only  in  the  later 
chronicles,  which,  in  all  parts  of  their 
narrative,  have  covered  their  more 
sober  predecessors  with  a  coating  of 
fabulous  details  like  the  stalactites  of 
a  dripping  cave.  However  the  real 
fact  may  have  stood,  we  have  no 
statement  of  Macbeth  having  murdered 
Duncan  until  between  three  and  four 
centuries  after  the  event.  Why, — the 
case  looks  vastly  better  than  we 
thought  it  did  when  we  began  with 
it ;  we  have  some  thoughts  of  believ- 
ing our  own  theory,  which  is  more 
than  ever  we  knew  a  historical  critic 
do,  within  the  range  of  our  personal 
observation. 

Having  so  disposed  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  are  inclined  to  amuse  our 
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readers  with  some  further  notices — 
real  and  unreal  —  about  Macbeth. 
Wyntoun  gives  us  a  strange  wild 
legend  of  his  supernatural  parentage, 
beginning 

"  Bot,  as  we  fynd  be  some  stories, 
Gotten  he  was  in  fairly  wys  ; 
His  modyr  to  woods  made  oft  repaire, 
For  the  delyte  of  halesome  air  ; 
Swa  sho  passed  upon  a  day 
'Til  a  wood  her  for  to  play, 
Scho  met  of  cas  with  a  fair  man 
(Never  nane  so  fair  as  sho  thought  than 
Before  than  had  sho  seen  with  sight) 
Of  beauty  pleasand,  and  of  hycht 
Proportioned  Avele  in  all  measure, 
Of  limb  and  lyth  a  fair  figure." 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  puta- 
tive father  of  Macbeth.  In  the  sen- 
tentious explanation  of  Wyntoun,  who 
scorned  expletives,  "he  the  devil 
was ; "  and  so  he  told  the  wandering 
damsel — 

"  And  bade  her  nought  fleyed  to  be  of  that, 
But  said  that  her  son  should  be ; 
A  man  of  great  state  and  bounty  ; 
And  na  man  sould  be  born  of  wife 
Of  power  to  reve  him  of  his  life. 
And  of  that  deed  in  taknyng, 
He  gave  his  leman  then  a  ring, 
And  bade  her  that  sho  sould  keep  that  wele, 
And  hald  for  his  love  that  jewel." 

Wyntoun's  melodious  verses  were  ly- 
ing in  a  dusty  parchment  manuscript 
when  Shakspeare  wrote ;  we  know 
not  if  he  had  access  to  the  volume, 
nor  have  we  any  strong  reason  for 
presuming  that  he  would  have  perused 
it  if  he  had.  It  would  be  too  adven- 
turous to  predict  whether,  knowing 
the  legend,  he  would  have  considered 
any  reference  to  it  as  consistent  with 
the  character  of  his  drama ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  the  tale 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  eye  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  wrote  the 
history  of  Brian  the  Hermit,  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  beginning — 

"  Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told  : 
His  mother  watch 'd  a  midnight  fold." 

We  shall  now  indulge  our  readers 
with  a  glance  at  a  totally  different 
feature  in  the  career  of  Macbeth.  It 
appears  that  he  was  a  very  able  finan- 
cier. We  presume  that  he  was  his 
own  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  yet  in 
his  days  there  was  no  pressure  on  the 
money-market;  there  was  no  drain 
of  gold ;  there  was  no  restriction  of 
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issue ;  no  great  houses  suspended 
payment ;  there  were  no  rumours  of 
turns-out  and  distress  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts;  there  was  no 
Highland  destitution.  Our  proof  of 
this  position  lies  in  two  lines  of  our 
illustrious  poet  Wyntoun,  which  con- 
tain as  much  as  a  smaller  genius  could 
have  crowded  into  a  volume  on  "  The 
state  and  progress  of  Scotland  during 
the  reign  of  Macbeth;  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  arts,  industry,  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country ;  returns  of 
the  exports  and  imports,  and  of  the 
goods  entered  for  home  consumption, 
with  the  annual  gross  and  net  revenue 
from  customs  and  excise,  post-office, 
assessed  taxes,  hereditary  revenue, 
and  other  miscellaneous  sources,  dur- 
ing that  reign :  dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  Statistical  Society." 
Wyntoun's  simple  statement  is — 

"  All  his  time  was  great  plehte, 
Abundant  both  by  land  and  sea." 

What  more  is  necessary?  It  is 
true,  that  on  another  occasion  we  have 
repudiated  Wyntoun  as  an  authority  ; 
but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  antiqua- 
rian speculator  to  found  on  an  author 
when  he  is  right,  and  repudiate  him 
when  he  is  wrong. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  on  which 
really,  jocularity  apart,  we  stand  upon 
firm  and  secure  ground— the  spot 
where  Macbeth  fell.  All  the  chroni- 
clers with  one  voice  state  that  it  was 
at  a  place  called  Lunfanan.  Even 
Raphael  Hollinshed,  whose  version,  it 
is  universally  admitted,  was  the  one 
perused  by  Shakspeare, — after  he  tells 
how  the  "beleaguered  fugitive  beheld 
the  miraculous  forest  with  which  his 
•doom  was  involved  approaching  him, 
continues  to  say — "  Nevertheless,  he 
brought  his  men  in  order  of  battle, 
and  exhorted  them  to  do  valiantly : 
howbeit,  his  enemies  had  scarcely  cast 
from  them  their  boughs,  when  Mac- 
beth, perceiving  their  numbers,  be- 
took him  straight  to  flight,  whom 
Macduff  pursued  with  great  hatred, 
even  till  he  came  to  Lunfannane." 
Perhaps  Shakspeare,  not  knowing 
precisely  where  Lunfanan  lay,  sup- 
posed that  it  was  some  spot  close  to 
Dunsinane,  and  did  not  wish  to  bur- 
•den  his  action  with  the  particularity 
of  an  unimportant  movement.  Lun- 
fanan is,  however,  north  of  the  Dee, 
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and  distant  full  fifty  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  Dunsinane,  the  rough  moun- 
tains of  the  Braes  of  Angus  lying  be- 
tween the  two  places ;  so  that  the  two 
parties  must  have  had  a  pretty  long 
running  fight,  and  Macbeth  stood  out 
even  harder  game  than  he  has  gene- 
rally credit  for.  Our  favourite  poet 
describes  the  chase  across  the  broad 
valley  of  Strathmore,  through  the 
rocky  glens  of  Clova,  over  the  Isla 
and  the  Esk,  down  through  the  hoary 
forest  of  Glentanner,  across  the  rag- 
ing Dee,  and  up  again  through  moun- 
tain and  forest,  in  this  sententious  and 
emphatic  couplet, 

"  And  our  the  Month  they  chaised  him  than 
'Till  the  wood  of  Lunfanan." 

When  the  victory  was  completed,  we 
are  told  that  they  cut  off  his  head, 
and  bore  it  to  King  Malcolm  at  Kin- 
cardine— a  pleasant  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dee,  about  ten  miles 
from  Lunfanan. 

This  same  Lunfanan  is  a  spot 
which  it  requires  particular  taste  to 
love,  and  yet  we  have  perambulated 
it  not  without  interest.  The  Chro- 
niclers speak  of  it  as  a  forest,  but  the 
highest  elevations  are  now  generally 
bare  of  trees,  save  where  in  a  few 
sheltered  hollows  the  birches  cling  to 
the  rocks.  The  hills  are  of  consider- 
able height,  but  round  and  bare,  with 
few  precipices,  and  little  character  of 
outline;  but  the  glens  between  the 
hills  are  sheltered  and  well  cultivated, 
each  is  enlivened  by  a  small  stream, 
and  still  more  enlivened  by  the- scanty 
population  seeking  the  shelter  of  the 
recesses  of  the  glen,  and  making  it 
populous  amid  the  waste.  But  we 
shall  afford  a  better  description  than 
our  own,  in  a  few  lines  from  "  The 
Fortunate  Shepherdess,"  by  a  poet 
who  lived  in  a  glen  not  far  distant — 
Alexander  Ross.  It  will  be  admitted, 
by  the  way,  that  our  poetical  quota- 
.tions  to-day  are  not  of  a  hackneyed 
kind,  whatever  other  censure  they 
may  incur. 

"  The  water  keely  on  a  level  .sleed, 
Wi'  little  din,  but  couthy  what  it  made: 
On  ilka  side  the  trees  grew  thick  and  straug, 
And  wi'  the  birds  they  a'  were  in  a  sang  ; 
On  ev'ry  side,  a  full  bow-shot  and  mair, 
The  green  was  even,  gowany,  and  fair  ; 
With  easy  sklent,  on  ev'ry  hand,  the  braes, 
To  right  well  up,  wi'  scattered  busses  raise, 
Wi'  goats  and  sheep  aboon,  and  ky  below, 
The  bonny  braes  a'  in  a  swarm  did  go/' 
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Occasionally,  when  the  new  earth 
is  turned  up,  strange  uncouth  war- 
like instruments  are  found  in  this 
district — remnants  of  ancient  strife, 
so  unlike  any  weapons  recorded  in 
the  genuine  history  of  the  military 
art,  that  it  were  hard  to  say  whether 
they  belong  to  the  age  of  Macbeth, 
or  to  unknown  anterior  centuries. 
Flint  arrow-heads,  stone  hammers  and 
axes, — such  is  their  general  character, 
though  we  have  also  seen  among 
these  mysterious  discoveries,  such  a 
thing  as  a  long  flat  mass  of  decom- 
posed iron,  *which  may  have  once 
been  the  blade  of  a  dagger,  or  short 
sword.  Here  the  knowing  reader, 
who  has  been  induced,  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  to  purchase  a  ball-per- 
forated cuirass  and  helmet,  which  he 
afterwards  discovers  to  have  been 
made  at  a  manufactory  of  Waterloo 
relics,  will  curl  his  lip  in  scorn ;  but 
he  is  wrong.  Lunfanan  is  no  relic- 
collecting  district.  We  question  if 
the  inhabitants  ever  made  a  shilling 
of  any  one,  the  present  company  ex- 
cepted,  by  the  military  stores  dis- 
covered by  them  when  ploughing 
their  tough  peat  soil.  We  did  not 
require  there  to  practise  the  method 
of  self-defence  which  we  adopted  on 
a  visit  to  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  and 
by  the  way — as  we  are  inclined  to 
recommend  it  strongly  to  our  friends, 
as  an  effectual  preservative  from  the 
main  annoyance  to  which  the  hero- 
worshipper  is  subjected — we  may 
here  describe  our  method.  On  hiring 
our  guide,  we  desired  him  to  procure 
for  us  a  fragment  of  an  old  kettle. 
Carrying  this  conspicuously  in  our 
hand,  to  each  band  of  relic-sellers 
who  came  up,  we  stated  that  we  were 
in  the  trade  ourselves,  that  we  had 
just  acquired  a  very  valuable  article, 
and  were  willing  to  part  with  it  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  cuirassiers  did 
not  look  more  ridiculous,  when  they 
attempted  to  storm  the  squares,  than 
our  assailants,  when  we  fortified  our- 
selves behind  this  piece  of  defen- 
sive armour.  But  to  return  to  Lun- 
fanan. 

In  one  of  the  narrow  glens,  near 
the  old  parish-church,  there  is  an  ob- 
long solid  turf  bank,  or  mound,  of 
considerable  height,  and  regular  con- 
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struction,  as  clean  and  sharp  in  its 
outline  as  the  glacis  of  a  modern  for- 
tification. A  neighbouring  stream  has 
been  diverted  round  it,  or  rather  the 
•waters  have  been  divided  and  dis- 
tributed on  either  side,  so  as  to  sur- 
round it  with  a  fosse.  This  curious 
antiquity  is  called  "  the  Peel  Bog," 
or  Castle  Bog.  u  The  course,"  says 
the  author  of  the  statistical  account 
of  the  parish,  "  by  which  the  water 
was  conveyed  from  the  burn  of  Lun- 
phanan  may  still  be  traced ;  the  mea- 
sure of  the  circumvallation  by  which 
the  water  was  confined  may  still  be 
made  ;  the  situation  of  the  drawbridge 
is  still  discernible ;  the  path  leading 
from  the  fosse  to  the  top  of  the  mound 
may  still  be  trodden  ;  and  the  sluice 
by  which  the  water  issued  from  the 
moat,  was  laid  bare  by  the  flood  of 
1829."*  Even  the  sceptical  Lord 
Hailes  ventured  to  associate  Mac- 
beth's  name  with  the  spot ;  u  as  no* 
remains  of  buildings,"  he  says,  "  are 
to  be  seen,  it  is  probable  that  the 
fortress  was  composed  of  timber  and 
sod.  In  this  solitary  place,  we  may 
conjecture  that  Macbeth  sought  an 
asylum."  At  some  distance  from  the 
Peel  Bog,  a  low  thin  rampart  of  earth 
and  stone  encircles  the  summit  of  a 
conical  hill ;  it  is  an  inferior  specimen 
of  the  old  British  hill -fort,  well 
known  both-  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England.  But  on  the  brow 
of  one  of  the  hills,  there  is  a  still  more 
emphatic  memorial  of  the  monarch's 
fate.  There  a  heap  of  gray  stones,. 
considerably  larger  than  many  others 
surrounding  it,  is  still  called,  and  is 
represented  in  the  county  maps  as 
Cairn  Beth.  We  must  admit  that, 
were  it  in  a  tourist's  district,  or  were 
it  the  spot  which  popular  literature 
of  any  kind  had  marked  as  the  grave 
of  Macbeth,  this  would  be  suspicious. 
But  no  tourist's  footstep  seeks  the 
quiet  uninviting  wilds  of  Lunfanan. 
There  is  no  railway  line,  not  even  a 
stage-coach  communication,  between 
it  and  the  world.  You  have  but  to 
see  the  rough,  primitive,  granitic  air 
of  the  Lunfananers  assembled  at  the 
parish  church,  to  know  that  they  are 
incapable  of  any  imposition.  Legends 
we  always  distrust,  especially  when 
they  ^re  connected  with  any  spot 
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sanctified  by  poetry.  At  Dunsinane,  Bat  any  popular  association  of  the 
we  believe,  some  vestiges  are  shown  actual  events  of  Macbeth's  career 
as  marking  the  spot  of  the  usurper's  with  quiet  remote  Lunfanan  has  been 
death,  the  ''genuine"  spot, "  all  others  barred  by  the  silence  of  Shakspeare, 
being  spurious  imitations  ; "  but  we*  and  the  unwillingness  of  topographi- 
suspect  this  legend  is  not  even  so  old  as  cal  critics  to  break  the  spell  of  the 
Shakspeare's  day,  that  it  is  no  older  accepted  localities.  Though  legends 
than  the  revival  of  Shakspearean  li-  spring  up  like  rumours,  with  a  breath, 
terature,  and  the  rise  of  a  general  the  names  of  places  which  they  have 
public  interest  in  the  spots  illuminated  received  from  historical  incidents  are 
by  his  genius.*  For  more  than  one  generally  of  long  standing,  and,  iii- 
castle,  Cawdor  included,  has  the  merit  deed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  low- 
been  claimed  of  being  the  identical  lands  of  Scotland  is  full  of  places 
edifice  in  which  Duncan  was  slain,  which  to  this  day  bear  Celtic  names, 
and  undoubted  four  -  posted  bed-  given  them  by  tribes  who  cannot  have 
steads  have  been  shown  in  actual  inhabited  the  districts  for  a  thousand 
existence  to  put  scepticism  to  scorn,  years  at  least.  The  old  chroniclers, 

*  Of  the  many  spots  traditionally  connected  with  Ossian,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  association  is  no  older  than  the  days  of  James  Macphersou.  Yet,  to  show  how 
fearlessly  we  adopt  our  theory,  we  shall  here  state  a  circumstance  appearing  to 
establish  a  genuine  Ossianic  tradition  of  no  common  interest,  which  we  wonder 
never  to  have  seen  introduced  in  the  controversy.  The  wild  glen  running  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Crieff  towards  Loch  Tay,  called  Glen  Almond  or  Glen  Almain,  is 
the  traditional  resting-place  of  the  bones  of  Ossian.  The  reader  will  remember  it 
from  Wordsworth's  lines  : — 

"  In  this  still  place  remote  from  men  In  this  still  place  where  wanders  on 

Sleeps  Ossian  in  the  narrow  glen,  But  one  lone  streamlet,  only  one,"  &c. 

Early  in  last  century,  a  military  road  was  carried  through*  this  glen,  by  a  set  of 
men  brought  up  in  the  stiff  formal  engineering  of  the  period,  who  went  straight  to 
their  end,  caring  neither  for  scenery,  nor  for  legends,  for  the  graves  of  bards,  nor  for 
fcig  stones,  as  one  of  their  number— Captain  Burt,  a  very  matter-of-fact  but  clear  nar- 
rator, who  was  present— shows. 

"  A  small  part  of  the  way  through  the  glen  had  been  marked  out  by  two  rows  of 
camp  colours,  placed  at  a  good-  distance  one  from  another,  whereby  to  describe 
the  line  of  the  intended  breadth  and  regularity  of  the  road  by  the  eye.  There  hap- 
pened to  lie  directly  in  the  way,  an  exceedingly  large  stone,  and,  as  it  had  been 
made  a  rule  from  the  beginning,  to  carry  on  the  roads  in  straight  lines,  as  far  as  the 
way  would  permit,  not  only  to  give  them  a  better  air,  but  to  shorten  the  passengers' 
journey,  it  was  resolved  the  stone  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  though,  otherwise, 
the  work  might  have  been  carried  along  on  either  side  of  it. 

"  The  soldiers  by  vast  labour,  with  their  levers  and  picks,  or  hand-screws,  tumbled 
it  over  and  over  till  they  got  it  quite  out  of  the  way,  although  it  was  of  such  enor- 
mous size,  that  it  might  be  matter  of  great  wonder  how  it  could  ever  be  removed 
by  human  strength  and  art,  especially  to  such  who  had  never  seen  an  operation  of 
that  kind  ;  and  upon  their  digging  a  little  way  into  that  part  of  the  ground,  where 
the  centre  of  the  base  had  stood,  there  was  found  a  small  cavity  about  two  feet 
square,  which  was  guarded  from  the  outward  earth,  at  the  bottom,  tops,  and  sides, 
by  square  flat  stones.  This  hollow  contained  some  ashes,  scraps  of  bones,  and  half 
burned  ends  of  stalks  of  heath  ;  which  last  we  concluded  to  be  a  small  remnant  of  a 
funeral  pile." 

Burt,  returning  to  the  spot  after  a  short  absence,  asked  the  officer  in  charge 
"  what  had  become  of  the  sarcophagus."  "  He  answered  that  he  had  intended  to  pre- 
serve it  in  the  condition  I  left  it,  till  the  commander-in-chief  had  seen  it,  as  a  curiosity, 
but  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  so  to  do  ;  for  soon  after  the  discovery  was  known  to 
the  Highlanders,  they  assembled  from  distant  parts,  and,  having  formed  themselves 
into  a  body,  they  carefully  gathered  up  the  relics,  and  marched  with  them  in  solemn 
procession  to  a  new  place  of  burial,  and  there  discharged  their  fire-arms  over  the 
grave,  as  supposing  the  deceased  had  been  a  military  officer." — BURT'S  Letters,  ii. 
188.  The  engineer  officer,  desirous  to  account  for  so  unaccountable  a  proceeding 
naturally  drew  on  the  etiquette  of  his  own  profession.  We  make  the  supporters  of 
Ossian  a  free  gift  of  this  anecdote,  not  doubting  that  they  will  appreciate  our 
liberality. 
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without  exception,  lay  Macbeth's 
death  in  Luufanan ;  the  people  of  the 
spot,  who  never  read  these  chroni- 
cles, and  never,  perhaps,  heard  of 
Macbeth,  or  if  they  did,  heard  the 
popular  account  of  his  death  in  Dun- 
sinan'e,  call  a  certain  monumental 
tumulus  Cairn  Beth — this,  we  think, 
is  very  nearly  conclusive.*  And  yet, 
sitting  on  that  Cairn,  with  the  fresh 
breeze  blowing  round  one,  and  the 
blue  heavens  above,  and  the  bloom- 
ing heather-bells  around,  or  reclining 
on  the  smooth  green  turf  of  the  Peel 
Bog,  on  a  summer  day,  with  the  sun 
shining  hot  upon  the  hills,  and  the 
babbling  brook  singing  its  "  quiet 
tune,"  it  is  not  easy  to  associate  the 
spot  with  that  history  of  blood  and 
horror,  or  to  feel  that  its  features  are 
ancient,  or  that  they  ever  were  con- 
nected with  warfare.  In  the  gloomy 
galleries  of  Glammis  or  Cawdor,  with 
their  grim  old  portraits,  their  armour, 
their  secret  staircases,  their  myste- 
rious hidden  chambers,  and  iron 
hooks  in  the  wall — the  idea  of  the 
haggard  murderer,  and  all  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  deeds  and  his  remorse 
creep  more  vividly  on  that  imagina- 
tive conscience,  which  more  or  less 
makes  cowards  of  us  all  in  such 
places.  Yet  the  history  of  the  arts 
tells  us  that  not  one  stone  of  these 
edifices,  ancient  though  they  be,  can 
have  stood  upon  another  till  the  his- 
'tory  of  Macbeth  was  as  old  as  that  of 
Queen  Mary  is  now.  Why,  then, 
should  they  retain  their  hold  on  us  ? 
They  are  contemporary  with  Shak- 
speare's  Macbeth,  though  not  with  the 
historians',  and  are  the  style  of  edi- 
fice in  which  he  cast  his  tragedy.  It 
must  be  a  feudal  stronghold,  heavily 
arched,  buttressed,  fortified,  and 
.gloomy, — where  the  lady  in  a  vaulted 
half-lighted  chamber  may  say : 

"  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
-  That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements." 

The  timber  edifice  on  such  an  emi- 
nence as  the  Peel  Bog  — probably,  as 
the  sagacious  Lord  Hailes  imagines, 
the  true  character  of  the  edifices  pos- 
sessed by  Macbeth — would  no  more 
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fill  up  the  true  architectural  wants  of 
the  drama,  than  a  marble  Grecian 
temple,  or  a  Canadian  settler's  log- 
house. 

Crimes  briefly  told  without  de- 
tails have  no  interest,  unless  they  can. 
be  put  in  the  shape  of  statistics — some 
people  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the 
exception  is  the  reverse  of  the  rule. 
We  are  not  writing  history ;  and  if 
we  were,  the  historical  details  which 
go  no  further  than  that  A  stabbed 
B,  and  C  poisoned  D,  and  E  muti- 
lated F,  are  not  such  as  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  our  readers  would 
thank  us  for.  It  is  very  clear  that 
the  death  of  Duncan,  if  we  had  no 
more  than  authentic  annals  to  deal 
with — if  it  had  been  a  question  merely 
of  history,  and  not  in  some  measure 
incidentally  connected  with  the  high- 
est rank  of  human  intellectual  effort — 
would  have  formed  a  very  meagre 
object  of  comment.  The  society  of 
antiquaries  might  have  endured  a 
paper  on  it — for  such  endurance  is 
the  martyrdom  they  have  chosen — 
but  no  other  person  would.  In  look- 
ing, then,  down  through  Scottish 
history  from  the  accession  of  Mac- 
beth's successor,  we  find  little  that 
can  be  noticed  with  any  applicability 
lo  our  particular  purpose,  until  we 
reach  the  time  when  the  records  pro- 
vide us  with  some  of  the  details. 

Yet  there  is  one  very  early  tragic 
incident,  which  appears  to  us  to  have 
considerable  interest,  as  one  of  the 
first  striking  instances  where  the  fierce 
spirit  of  clan  animosity — the  burning 
desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the 
chief — was  exhibited  •  by  the  High- 
landers. It  occurred  about  the  year 
1242.  A  tournament  was  held  on  the 
English  Border,  at  which  two  young 
knights,  Patrick  Earl  of  Athole,  and 
Walter  de  Bysset,  a  cadet  of  the 
family  who  were  lords  of  the  great 
northern  districts,  subsequently  the 
patrimony  of  Lord  Lovat,  encountered 
each  other.  Bysset  was  unhorsed. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  building  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Athole  lived,  in 
Haddington,  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  he,  with  several  of  his 
followers,  died  in  the  flames.  By 


*  Alas  !  it  is  a  world  of  change.  While  correcting  the  press,  we  have  just  heard  that 
some  learned  antiquary  has  enlightened  the  Lunfananers,  and  that  they  have  set  up 
a  tavern  called"  The  Macbeth  Arms  !" 
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some  accounts  the  Earl  was  previously 
murdered,  and  the  house  was  burned 
to  conceal  the  deed.  Let  us  here 
have  recourse  to  the  distinct  and  con- 
siderate account  of  the  incident  in 
our  favourite'poet : — 

"  Whether  it  was  of  recklessness, 
Or  it  of  forethought  felony  was, 
Into  the  Inns,  lang  ere  day, 
Quhare  that  the  Earl  of  Athole  lay 
A  fell  fire  him  to  coals  hrynt, 
Thus  suddenly  was  that  Earl  tynt. 
And  with  him  mony  ma 
There  houses  and  men  were  brunt  alswa." 

Some  Highland  gillies  from  Bysset's 
country  had  been  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  suspicion  immediately 
fell  upon  the  head  of  that  house.    He 
tried  to  prove  an  alibi — that  he  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  tragedy,  in  Forfar, 
some  eighty  miles  distant  from  Had- 
dington,  doing  the  honours  of  hospi- 
tality to  the  Queen.     As  our  histo- 
rical poet  says : 
"  But  this  Sir  William  at  Forfar 
That  night  was  late  at  the  supper 
With  the  Queen,  and  her  to  chamber  led, 
And  in  his  own  chamber  yhed  till  his  bed," 

like  a  good  old  country  gentleman. 
But  an  alibi  went  for  little  in  a 
Highland  feud. 

•*'  To  purge  him  for  this  the  Queen 
Profered  her  to  swear  bodily, 
But  that  assythed  not  the  party, 
That  was  stout  and  of  great  might,"3 
They  said — Wherever  he  was  that  night 
Bathe  his  armouries  and  his  men 
Intil  Haddington  were  seen  then, 
When  this  earl  was  brynt  with  fire  : 
They  said  the  Byssets  in  their  ire 
Of  auld  feud  and  great  discord 
That  was  between  them  and  that  lord, 
Did  that  in  forethought  felony." 

It  was  still  the  age  of  ordeals.  The 
hot  ploughshares  were,  perhaps,  obso- 
lete, but  single  combat  was  in  full 
practice  ;  and  even  jury  trial  was  con- 
sidered a  species  of  ordaal  rather  than 
a  deliberate  judgment  upon  evidence. 
The  accused  party  in  the  one  case  ap- 

Eealed  to  the  chances  of  war — or,  tak- 
ig  the  reference  in  its  more  solemn 
aspect,  he  left  his  cause  to  be  vindi- 
cated by  the  God  of  battles :  in  the 
other,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  suf- 
frages of  his  peers.  Both  ordeals  were 
considered  about  equally  reasonable 
and  fair ;  and  if  the  man  who  pre- 
ferred the  ordeal  of  battle  were  a 
gigantic  warrior,  unconquered,  and 
terrible  in  the  lists,  he  was,  to  the  true 
believer  in  ordeals,  no*  more  formi- 


dable than  the  feeblest  of  his  contem- 
poraries, for  a  just  Deity  might  wither 
his  uplifted  arm ;  and  if  he  retained 
the  physical  superiority  he  had  previ- 
ously indicated,  it  was  because  the 
All-seeing  Eye  knew  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  Now  Bysset,  who  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  a  sceptic  in 
ordeals,  had  no  objection  to  trust  the 
issue  to  single  combat,  and  challenged 
whomsoever  would  dare  to  stand  forth 
against  him.  But  he  would  not  submit 
to  an  assize  or  jury,  for  he  said  the 
whole  country  had  prejudged  him. 
His  opponents  had,  somehow  or  other, 
greater  faith  in  the  ordeal  of  an  assize 
than  that  of  battle,  and  would  not 
accept  his  challenge.  In  the  mean- 
time, to  show  his  sincerity,  he  re- 
quested the  northern  clergy  to  curse 
and  excommunicate  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed. 

"  Sir  William  Bysset  gertfor  thi, 
His  chaplain  in  his  chapel, 
Denounce  cursed  with  book  and  bell, 
All  they  that  had  part 
Of  that  brynnin,  or  any  art. 
The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  alswa, 
He  gart  cursed  denounce  all  tha 
That  either  by  art  or  part,  or  swike, 
Gart  burn  this  time  that  Earl  Patricke, 
In  all  the  kirks  halely 
Of  Aberdeen's  diocesy. 
Sir  William  Bysset  this  process 
Gart  be  done." 

Wild  justice  began  to  be  enforced 
in  the  country  of  the  Byssets,  which 
was  overrun  by  their  enemies  :  in 
the  pathetic  language  of  our  poet  — 

"  His  landis  quite, 
Was  for  that  burning  all  herryet, 
Bathe  of  nowt,  and  sheap,  and  kye, 
And  all  other  goods  halely." 

At  length,  the  Byssets  agreed  "  to 
come  into  the  king's  will,"  or  abide  by 
his  arbitration.  They  came  under  an 
obligation  to  depart  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  there  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  mur- 
dered man.  Their  broad  estates  were 
forfeited,  and  a  portion  of  them  coming 
into  the  hands  of  a  family  named  Freze- 
lier  or  Frazer,  they  planted  the  roof- 
tree  of  the  great  chiefship  of  that  name 
in  the  northern  Highlands. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  mur- 
der of  Athole  was  a  piece  of  clannish 
vengeance  over  which  the  chief  had 
no  control.  His  wild  Highland  fol- 
lowers saw  him  unhorsed :  it  was 
enough.  Into  such  puerile  refine- 
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merits  as  the  law  of  chivalry,  which 
bound  him  to  take  the  unhorsing  with 
the  meekness  of  those  who  turn  the 
left  cheek  when  the  right  is  smitten, 
they  could  not  enter.  The  more  they 
believed  in  the  high  spirit  of  their 
chief,  the  more  they  would  be  confi- 
dent, that  he  would  exult  in  a  signal 
vengeance  for  the  insult.  Of  course, 
when  the  vengeance  was  accomplished, 
it  would  rouse  an  unquenchable  desire 
of  retaliation  in  the  men  of  Athole ; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  whole 
proceeding,  that  the  king  believed  the 
Byssets  personally  innocent,  but  dared 
not,  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  allow 
them  to.  remain  in  Scotland.  And 
yet,  what  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Highland 
feuds  of  the  day, — neither  the  Athole 
nor  the  Bysset  family  were  old  her- 
editary patriarchs  of  the  people.  They 
were  foreign  adventurers,  but  re- 
cently rooted  in  the  country.  The 
Celtic  races  seem  to  have  at  once 
rallied  round  such  intruders,  in  the 
strongest  and  fiercest  spirit  of  devo- 
tion. When  a  chief  had  descendants, 
his  race  held,  of  course,  generally  a 
position  which  a  stranger  could  not 
shake.  But  if  the  people  had  quarrelled 
with  their  chief,  or  if  from  other  cir- 
cumstances the  headship  were  vacant, 
they  clung  with  instantaneous  tenacity 
to  the  first  Norman  adventurer  to 
whom  the  monarch  assigned  their 
territory ;  and  the  descendants  of  these 
refined  sons  of  chivalry  by  degrees 
assimilated  themselves  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  cast ;  becom- 
ing ostensibly  of  the  ,  same  race  as 
that  over  which  they  held  rule. 

The  banishment  of  Bysset  was 
connected  with  important  historical 
results.  Instead  of  going  to  Palestine, 
per  agreement,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 
the  slaughtered  Earl  of  Athole,  he 
went,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  to 
a  nearer  and  more  agreeable  place,  the 
court  of  England.  There  he  fostered 
in  Henry  III.,  those  notions  of  the 
feudal  vassalage  of  the  Scottish  kings 
to  England,  which  produced  the 
invasion  of  his  successor,  Edward  I. 
Bysset  had  a  considerable  personal 
interest  in  this  question;  for,  if  the 
king  of  England  had  a  paramount 
superiority  over  Scotland,  his  banish- 
ment and  forfeiture  might  be  re- 


versed. Such  conduct  shocks  all  his- 
torical notions  of  patriotism  ;  but  what 
better  claim  had  Scottish  nationality 
on  the  Norman  adventurer,  than  the 
respectability  of  Juggernaut  has  on 
a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of 
Calcutta  ?  The  ancestors  of  the  house 
probably  came  over  with  William,  a 
century  and  a  half  earlier ;  the  ban- 
ished lord  was  perhaps  brought  over 
from  England  with  his  father  or 
grandfather,  to  accept  the  chiefship 
of  a  portion  of  the  Highland  wastes, 
over  which  the  King  of  Scots  pro- 
fessed to  hold  sovereignty.  Ag- 
grandisement was  the  sole  object 
among  the  barbarians  of  the  north ; 
and  when  they  ceased  to  derive  a 
territorial  revenue  within  Scotland, 
their  connexion  with  the  country 
where  they  lived  was  as  completely 
closed,  as  that  of  the  governor  of  a 
colony  when  he  is  recalled. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  race 
was  as  strange  and  eventful  as  their 
first  appearance  in  the  Scottish  annals. 
They  became  great  lords  in  Ulster  ; 
and  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  they 
were  again  represented  by  a  Scots- 
man, Donald  Balloch,  the  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Inverlochy,  whose  mother 
was  the  heiress  of  the  Byssets.  For 
some  time  after  this,  we  might  trace 
their  descent,  like  the  track  of  a  wild 
beast,  by  the  marks  of  rapine  and  dis- 
order ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  finally 
lose  sight  of  the  pedigree  of  the  Bys- 
sets, in  Montrose's  celebrated  ally, 
Kilkittoch. 

Few  of  the  incidental  notices  con- 
nected with  those  minor  offences 
which  mark  the  general  character  of 
the  people,  can  be  found  anterior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  criminal 
records.  Hector  Boece  and  our  friend 
the  poet  occasionally  tell  wondrous 
incidents ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  and  few  of  them  have 
enough  of  dramatic  spirit  to  be  inter- 
esting as  fables.  We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  mention,  in  passing,  the 
judicial  feats  of  stout  old  Regent  Ran- 
dolph, whom  the  poet  maintains  to  have 
been  the  greatest  of  law  reformers  ;  in 
testimony  whereof,  he  adduces  a  case 
in  point,  far  beyond  the  nicety  of  mo- 
dern juridical  philosophy.  The  regent 
hanged  a  man  for  stealing  his  own  pro- 
perty. There  was  a  law  that  the  com- 
munity should  make  good  every  theft, 
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the  perpetrator  of  which  could  not  be 
discovered.  Founding  on  this  law,  a 
husbandman  secreted  his  plough-irons, 
and  received  compensation. 

"  A  gready  carl  soon  after  was, 
Burnin'  in  sik  greediness, 
That  his  plough  irons  himself  stall, 
And  hid  them  in  a  peet  pot  all. 
He  playned  to  the  sheriff  sare, 
That  stolen  his  plough  irons  were  ; 
The  sheriff  than  paid  him  shillings  twa, 
And  after  that  he  done  had  sa, 
Soon  a  great  court  he  gart  set, 
Wytting  of  that  stelth  to  get." 

The  fraud  was  discovered,  and  the  per- 
petrator of  it  hanged. 

The  murder  of  James  I.  is  one  of 
the  few  crimes  anterior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  records,  of  which  a 
contemporary  account,  circumstantial 
and  truthlike,  has  been  preserved.* 
Few  historical  tragedies  bear  com- 
parison with  this,  either  in  the  auda- 
city with  which  the  assassination  was 
planned,  or  the  relentless  atrocity 
with  which  it  was  perpetrated.  No- 
thing can  afford  so  lively  an  illustration 
of  the  perilous  tenure  of  the  Scottish 
crown  in  the  fifteenth  century.  We 
would  fain  have  had  the  telling  of  this 
story,  and  of  that  part,  especially, 
where,  after  the  household  traitor  had 
removed  the  great  iron  bolt,  a  young 
damsel,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  thrust  her  arm  in  the  socket. 
u  She  was  but  young,"  says  Hector 
Boece,  "  and  her  bones  not  solid,  arid 
therefore  her  arm  was  soon  broken  in 
sunder,  and  the  door  dung  open  by 
force."  Poor  child!  few  have  been 
the  acts  of  loyal  devotion  so  heroic , 
as  hers  ;  but  the  whole  narrative  has 
been  so  fully  and  minutely  incorpor- 
ated with  history,  as  to  afford  us  no 
excuse  for  here  repeating  it.f 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  among 
the  early  criminal  records,  two  in- 
stances of  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  the  monarch,  of  which  the  particu- 
lars are  not  sufficiently  ample  to  give 
them  the  interest  of  mystery.  To 
excite  curiosity,  we  must  see  a  certain 
way,  while  we  are  unable  to  see  so  far 
as  we  desire :  but  in  these  cases  we 
have  littler  more  than  the  accusation 
and  the  condemnation.  One  of  the 
sufferers  was  Janet  Lady  Glammis, 


condemned  to  be  burned  on  the  17th 
of  July  1537 ;  we  find  her  name  in 
the  criminal  record  five  years  earlier, 
charged  with  "art  and  part  of  the  in- 
toxication of  John  Lord  Glammis  her 
husband."  The  charge  has  not  a  very 
formidable  sound,  but  it  doubtless 
meant  either  poisoning  or  sorcery  or 
both  ;  for  they  were  then  held  to  be 
one  concern,  as  the  Romans  showed 
that  they  deemed  them  by  the  title 
they  conferred  on  the  witch,  "  vene- 
fica."  This  trial  is  remarkable  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen having  preferred  paying  a 
penalty  to  acting  on  the  jury.  Per- 
haps they  were  inclined,  as  a  later 
bulwark  of  our  constitution  is  said  to 
have  done,  to  find  a  verdict  of '  sarved 
him  right.'  It  was  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  poison  that  the  un- 
fortunate lady  was  charged  with 
intending  to  effect  her  design  against 
the  life  of  the  king ;  but  of  her  motive 
or  ultimate  object  there  is  no  indica- 
tion, beyond  her  relationship  to  the 
Douglas  family,  and  probable  con- 
nexion with  their  intrigues.  The 
other  charge  of  treason  occurred  so 
closely  at  the  same  juncture,  that  for 
this  reason  alone  historians  have  sup- 
posed .that  they  had  both  some  un- 
traced  connexion  with  a  common  plot. 
The  culprit  in  this  instance  was  John 
Master  of  Forbes,  who  was  charged 
with  a  design  to  shoot  the  king  as  he 
passed  through  the  town  of  Aberdeen. 
It  was  a  service  which  he  was  likely 
to  have  performed  as  successfully  as 
Bothwellhaugh,  for  he  had  already 
shown  his  abilities  in  the  murder  of 
his  neighbour,  Seton  of  Meldrum.  In 
those  days,  the  people  who  took  upon 
them  to  fire  at  kings — very  different 
from  the  maudlin  wretches  whose 
diseased  brains  conceive  such  horrid 
projects  in  a  civilised  age — knew  what 
they  were  about,  and  were  generally 
successful.  They  were  well  accus- 
tomed to  "  break  into  the  bloody 
house  of  life ;"  and  the  attempt  on  a 
crowned  monarch  was  merely  a  higher 
range  of  practice,  tasking  their  best 
abilities.  The  simple  truth  is  this  : 
that  in  the  present  age  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  shooting  people,  and 


*  It  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.  of  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  and  in 
vol.  ii.  of  the  collection  of  reprints  called  Miscellanea  Scottea. 
t  See  Tytler's  History,  iii.  307,  et  seq. 
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therefore,  when  any  wretch  takes  into 
his  frenzied  brain  a  design  to  fire  at  a 
Louis  Philippe,  he  gets  confused  and 
makes  a  bungle  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
practice  suited  to  the  age,  and  no  man 
of  any  sense  would  adopt  it. 

The  earliest  of  the  Scottish  criminal 
records  that  have  been  preserved  be- 
gin in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  about 
the  year  1488.  MrPitcairn,  who  has 
generously  laid  these  early  records 
before  the  public,  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  record  commission  but  at  his 
own,  says  of  them, — "The  books  of 
adjournal  and  minute  books  of  the 
supreme  criminal  tribunal  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  the  records  of  the  Justice 
Aires,  &c.  at  these  remote  periods, 
were  kept  in  an  obscure  forensic  Latin. 
This  circumstance,  added  to  the  well- 
known  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  or- 
dinary MSS.  of  these  centuries,  and  the 
fact  of  the'books  now  preserved  being 
generally  mere  scrolls  and  memoranda, 
written  with  many  contractions  and 
evidently  during  the  hurry  of  the 
court  proceedings,  have  hitherto  ren- 
dered the  task  of  examining  them, 
and  presenting  the  public  with  the 
more  important  cases,  a  labour  of  a 
peculiarly  irksome  and  repulsive  kind. " 
We  do  not  doubt  it,  and  hence  our 
gratitude  to  Mr  Pitcairn,  for  not  only 
deciphering  these  discouraging  manu- 
scripts, but  translating  the  Latin  into 
English.  Those  indeed  who,  like  our- 
selves, have  perused  his  volumes  —  if 
any  other  person  has  perused  them — 
owe  a  double  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr 
Pitcairn;  for  he  has  enabled  us  to 
read,  in  excellent  type,  what  we  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  decipher  in  dis- 
tressing MS.,  and  he  has  given  us  the 
means  of  pursuing  the  task  of  research 
by  our  own  fireside,  instead  of  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Register  House ;  while  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  feel,  in  perus- 
ing his  quartos,  that  the  number  of 
people  to  whom,  in  common  with 
ourselves,  they  have  laid  the  field  open, 
is  a  very  limited  one  indeed  —  so 
limited,  that  we  shall  consider  every 
quotation  we  make  from  his  volumes 
as  select  and  valuable  as  if  we  were 
able  to  subjoin  MS.  penes  auct.  to  it. 

The  earliest  of  these  translations 
from  the  old  Latin  records  contain 
the  minutes  of  circuit  courts  on  the 
Borders.  The  entries  are  as  like  each 
other  as  those  of  a  police  charge  book. 


Plunder  of  cattle  is  the  perpetual 
theme,  and  the  quantity  of  business 
done  by  individuals  is  sometimes 
startling.  Here  is  an  ordinary  spe- 
cimen : — 

"Walter  Scott  of  Howpaslot, 
allowed  to  compound  for  treasonably 
bringing  in  William  Scott,  called 
Gyde,  John  his  brother,  and  other 
traitors  of  Levyn,  to  the  Hereship  of 
Harehede.  Item,  for  theftuously  and 
treasonably  resetting  of  Henry  Scott 
and  other  traitors  of  Levyn:  item,  for 
the  treasonable  stouthrief  of  forty 
oxen  and  cows,  and  two  hundred  sheep, 
from  the  tenants  of  Harehede,  at  the 
same  time.  Robert  Scott  of  Quhitches- 
ter  became  surety  for  his  entry  at  the 
next  Justice  Aire." 

Such  were  the  gentry  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  namesake  of  Howpaslot, 

"  Drove  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth, 
From  England  and  from  Scotland  both." 

Another  entry  like  the  former,  con- 
taining more  names  that  will  sound 
not  unfamiliar,  may  be  given  as  a 
further  specimen.  The  two,  from 
their  similarity,  will  satisfy  the 
reader  that  it  would  tend  little  to 
edification  to  make  a  more  extensive 
selection. 

"  John  Scott  of  Dalloraine,  allowed 
to  compound  for  art  and  part  of  the 
resetting  of  John  Rede  and  John  Scott 
in  Tushielaw  in  his  theftuous  deeds ; 
and  especially  the  time  that  the  said 
John  Scott  stole  a '  drift '  of  sheep  from 
Thomas  Johnson  forth  of  Quhithop. 
Item,  for  treasonably  resetting  Hector 
Armstrong,  a  traitor  of  Levyn,  in  his 
theftuous  deeds  and  treasons,  &c.  &c. 
Item,  for  common  oppression  of  the 
lieges,  in  taking  and  plundering  them 
of  their  horses  and  goods  by  his  own 
authority.  Item,  for  intercommuning 
with  the  English  in  treasonable  man- 
ner. Item,  for  common  reset  of  the 
thieves  of  Liddesdaile,  Eskdale,  and 
Ewesdale.  Item,  for  slaughter  of  one 
called  Colthride,  &c.  &c.  Robert  Scott 
of  Quhitchester  became  surety  to 
satisfy  the  parties." 

The  reader  of  Scottish  history  knows 
that,  in  the  year  1530,  James  V.,  find- 
ing that  by  Circuit  Courts  of  Justi- 
ciary he  produced  little  more  effect 
upon  these  Border  depredators  than  if 
he  had  made  a  gratuitous  distribution 
of  Cicero  de  Officiis  among  them,  made 
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war  on  them,  by  leading  an  army 
through  their  country,  and  destroyed 
their  strong-holds,  as  the  German  free 
cities  destroyed  the  castles  of  their 
professional  brethren  on  the  Rhine. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Johnny 
Armstrong  visited  him  with  twenty- 
four  armed  "  gentlemen,"  according 
toPitscottie,  "very  richly  apparelled," 
and  that  the  king,  turning  haughtily 
round  from  the  freebooter's  proffered 
courtesy  said,  "  What  wants  yon 
knave  that  a  king  should  have?"  There 
is  something  sad  in  Armstrong's 
fate.  He  appears  almost  to  have  con- 
sidered the  king  one  of  his  own  class, 
— a  leader  of  men,  but  a  greater  leader. 
Somewhat  pompous  and  conceited  he 
appears  to  have  been ; — somewhat  too 
trustful  in  the  effect  of  his  hearty  hail- 
fellow-well-met  way  of  approaching 
the  royal  presence.  In  fact,  Johnny 
Armstrong  "  did  not  know  his  place," 
and  treated  the  king  too  much  like  a 
brother  freebooter,  of  a  higher  stand- 
ing than  himself.  But,  in  his  appre- 
hension and  execution,  there  is  some- 
thing that  makes  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  treachery;  and  we  can 
imagine  a  blush  rising  in  the  royal 
cheek,  when  the  robber  captain  turned 
haughtily  round  and  said,  u  I  am  but 
a  fool  to  seek  grace  at  a  graceless 
face."  The  entry  regarding  the  re- 
doubted leader,  in  these  records,  is  as 
brief  as  it  is  humiliating,  for  the  lion  had 
not  the  telling  of  the  tale ; —  "  John 
Armstrong,  alias  BlakJok,  and  Thomas 
his  brother,  convicted  of  common  theft, 
and  reset  of  theft,  &c.,  hanged." 

During  the  same  reign,  outbreaks 
in  the  Highlands  assumed  a  some- 
what similar  character  to  those  of  the 
Border  rie  vers ;  but  the  Celts  conducted 
their  operations  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  we  intend  to  devote  to  them  a 
separate  paper. 

The  disturbances  connected  with  the 
Reformation  are  essentially  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  that 
shape  too  well  known  to  have  a  place 
here :  but  a  considerable  time  before 
these  great  convulsions,  some  smaller 
offences  occasionally  connected  them- 
selves with  the  priesthood,  and  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Even  in  the  days  when  the  church 
of  Rome  was  so  far  Catholic  as  to  be 
almost  co-extensive  with  Christianity, 
Scotland  was  not  without  occasional 
ebullitions,  in  which  the  savage  nature 


burst  the  spiritual  bonds  that,  in  its 
ordinary  moments,  held  it  in  subjec- 
tion. Boece  relates  an  affair  of  this  sort, 
and  its  consequences,  with  a  rapidity 
almost  unmatched,  when  we  consider 
the  quantity  and  the  serious  character 
of  the  business  transacted.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  translator,  "The  men  of 
Caithness  burnt  Adam,  their  bishop, 
after  that  he  had  cursed  them  for  non- 
payment of  their  teinds.  King  Alex- 
ander hearing  sic  terrible  cruelty  done 
to  this  noble  prelate,  ceased  not  till 
four  hundred  of  the  principal  doers 
thereof  were  hanged."  "  King  Alex- 
ander," continues  the  chronicler,  "  for 
this  punition  was  gretumly  beloved 
by  the  Pope."  No  wonder !  Nearly 
contemporary  with  the  crusade  of 
James  V.  against  the  Border  rievers, 
was  the  murder  of  James  Inglis,  abbot 
of  Culross,  by  Blacater  baron  of  Tully- 
allan,  and  William  Lothian,  a  priest, 
both  of  whom  were  found  guilty  and 
beheaded,  while  others  were  acquitted. 
The  trial  seems  to  have  excited  much 
interest,  for  Bishop  Leslie  tells  us 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  degra- 
dation of  the  priest,  previously  to 
his  being  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power,  took  place  upon  "  ane  public 
scaffold  in  the  toun  of  Edinburgh," 
"  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  people  being  present." 
A  year  or  two  afterwards  we  find  the 
somewhat  singular  circumstance  of  a 
whole  list  of  priests  charged  with  an 
act  of  violence ; — "  John  Roull,  prior 
of  Pittenweem ;  Patrick  and  Bartho- 
lomew Forman,  and  six  other  canons ; 
Mr  Alexander  Ramsay,  rector  of 
Muckart;  Sir  John  Ramsay,  and 
three  other  chaplains,  and  John  Black- 
adder,  parish  clerk  of  Sawling. "  They 
were  re-pledged  to  be  tried  by  their 
own  ecclesiastical  court.  It  appears 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  dispute  regard- 
ing the  right  to  the  produce  of  the 
land  of  Pittenweem,  an  officer  of  the 
court  was  appointed  to  reap  the  crop. 
.When  he  repaired  to  the  spot,  the 
sub-prior  and  an  assemblage  of  fol- 
lowers threatened  him  with  violence. 
He  found  himself  placed  in  a  very 
curious  position,  and  made  an  equally 
curious  request.  When  a  messenger 
is  deforced,  those  who  have  used 
violence  are  liable  to  damages.  The 
messenger  on  this  occasion,  being  a 
shrewd  and  calculating  man,  stir- 
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veyed  the  forces  of  his  opponents  be- 
fore making  a  "return  of  deforcement." 
To  his  mortification  he  perceived  that, 
to  use  an  expression  of  modern  origin, 
*'  they  were  not  worth  powder  and 
shot."  There  were  none  among  them 
"  but  religious  men  and  priests,  hinds' 
wives  and  bairns,  which  were  not 
responsal  to  our  sovereign  lord  gif 
he  had  taken  deforce."  He  made 
a  request  that  they  should  "  send 
for  Andrew  Wood  in  Pittenweem, 
John  Brown  of  Anstruther,  the  laird 
of  Balcasky,  or  some  other  respon- 
sal persons,  to  stop  him,  so  that 
he  might  indorse  his  deforcement  and 
depart,  which  they  plainly  refused." 
The  request  was  about  as  reasonable 
as  if  a  gentleman,  knocked  down  by  a 
ragged  ruffian,  were  to  ask  him  to  get 
some  capitalist,  able  to  pay  respect- 
able damages,  to  come  and  aid  in 
the  operation.  The  prior,  meanwhile, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  his  subordi- 
nates, and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
truly  formidable  array :  three  hundred 
men,  who  "withhagbuts,  culverings, 
cross-bows,  hand-bows,  spears,  hal- 
berts,  axes,  and  swords,,  came  in 
arrayed  battle,  with  convocation  and 
ringing  of  their  common  bell,"  and, 
falling  on  the  messenger's  party, 
"shot 'divers  pieces  of  artillery  at 
them ."  The  ecclesiastical  people  were 
removed  to  their  own  court,  so  that 
we  lose  trace  of  the  proceedings  against 
them.  Some  of  the  laymen  were 
charged  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
messenger's  followers,  and  others  out- 
lawed for  failing  to  appear. 

The  same  Spartan  brevity  that  cha- 
racterises the  early  portions  of  the 
criminal  records,sometimes  reduces  the 
history  of  bloody  family  feuds,  the 
particulars  of  which  might  fill  volumes 
of  romance,  to  the  most  tantalising 
dimensions.  They  are  rather  inven- 
toried or  enumerated  by  head-mark, 
than  even  recorded,  and  generally 
present  no  more  satisfactory  detail 
than  the  following : — 

"  1554,  pet/ 26.— Robert  Henry,  alias  ' 
Delll  atnang  us,  convicted  of  art 
and  part  of 'the  cruel  slaughter  of 
Thomas  Bissate,  young  laird  of 
Querrel.    Beheaded." 

"1532,  July  3.— Holland  Lindesay, 
Alan  Lokhart  of  Lee,  and  William 
Mosman,  convicted  of  art  and  part 
of  the  cruel  slaughter  of  Ralph 
Weir.  Beheaded." 


[March, 

That  one  of  the  parties  might  be  a 
magistrate  administering  the  law,  was 
no  impediment  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
feud,  but  rather  served  to  give  solem- 
nity and  importance  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  some  act  of  vengeance:  thus — 

«  1527,  October  8.— George  Ramsay  of 
Clatty,  John  Betoune  of  Balfour, 
James  Betoune  of  Melgum,  John 
Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  and 
others,  found  caution  to  underly 
( the  law  at  the  first  Justice  Aire  of 
Fife,  for  convocation  of  the  lieges, 
to  the  number  of  80  persons,  and 
in  warlike  manner  invading  John 
Lord  Lindesay,  Sheriff  of  Fife,  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  in  a 
fenced  court  within  the  Tolbooth 
of  Cowper,  the  doors  being  shut, 
and  the  assize  inclosed  ;  and  for 
breaking  up  the  said  doors." 

The  meagreness  of  these  entries 
whets  one's  appetite  for  some  detail 
of  the  stirring  and  tragical  events  of 
which  they  form  the  bare  indexes. 
With  the  exception  of  the  great 
Highland  feuds,  which  burned  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  to  be  in  a  manner 
historical,  the  earliest  detailed  account 
of  a  crime  arising  in  family  animosity 
is  connected  with  the  feud  between 
the  Drummonds  and  the  Blairs  in  the 
year  1554.  The  crime  which  brought 
the  feud  within  the  notice  of  the  law, 
was  the  murder  of  George  Drummond 
of  Leadcrieff  and  William  his  son. 
The  perpetrators,  besides  a  long  list  of 
Blairs,  include  several  other  names  still 
known  in  the  Braes  of  Perthshire — 
such  as  Chalmers,  Butter,  Smyth,  and 
Robertson.  They  were  charged  with 
assembling  to  the  number  of  eighty, 
"  with  jacks,  coats  of  mail,  steel  bon- 
nets, lance-staffs,  long  culverings  with 
lighted  lints,  and  other  weapons  in- 
vasive." The  day  on  which  this  tu- 
multuous assembly  proceeded  to  their 
work  of  vengeance  was  a  Sunday,  and 
the  place  chosen  for  the  perpetration 
was  the  church  of  Blair.  Being  appa- 
rently afraid  of  the  number  of  friends 
and  retainers  by  whom  their  victims 
happened  to  be  surrounded  during  the 
performance  of  divine  worship,  it  is 
stated  that  they  were  obliged  to  post- 
pone their  purpose,  and  that  "  they 
passed  to  the  Laird  of  Gormok's  place, 
and  their  df  ned  with  him : "  a  pretty 
large  dinner-party,  certainly.  Leaving 
spies  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions, 
they  were  soon  afterwards  summoned 
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to  their  task,  and  their  victims  be- 
came an  easy  prey.  The  occupation 
of  Drummond  and  his  son — when  we 
remember  that  it  was  a  Sabbath  after- 
noon— might,  perhaps,  be  scarcely 
considered  so  characteristic  of  Scottish 
habits  as  their  assassination.  They 
were  "  alane,  at  their  pastime-play, 
at  the  row-bowles,  in  the  high  mar- 
ket-gate, beside  the  kirk  of  Blair,  in 
sober  manner,  trusting  na  trouble  nor 
harm  to  have  been  done  to  them,  but 
to  have  lived  under  God's  peace." 

The  retribution  on  the  offenders  is 
certainly  not  the  least  curious  part  of 
the  affair.  That  eighty  armed  men 
should  seize,  and  put  to  death,  two 
individuals,  either  in  or  out  of  a 
church,  appears  to  have  been  a  mat- 
ter with  which  the  law  and  the  public 
were  under  no  obligation  to  interfere, 
if  the  parties  immediately  interested 
could  come  to  terms.  Accordingly, 
we  find  on  the  record  some  fragments 
of  a  negotiation  between  the  head  of 
the  Drummonds  and  the  murderers. 
Some  of  them,  among  other  more 
substantial  offers,  agree  "  to  gang,  or 
cause  to  gang,"  the  four  head  pilgri- 
mages of  Scotland ;  to  do  penance  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead  for  any  reason- 
able number  of  years ;  and,  thirdly, 
"  to  do  honour  to  the  kin  and  friends" 
by  kneeling  and  offering  the  handle  of 
a  naked  sword  held  by  the  point. 
These  offers  are  treated  with  some 
disdain,  as  too  "  general  and  simple" 
to  require  an  answer.  A  further  offer 
of  a  thousand  xnerks  is  treated  with 
more  attention ;  but  the  kin  declare 
that  it  is  far  too  small  a  fine  "  for  the 
committing  of  so  high,  cruell,  and  abo- 
minable slaughters  and  mutilations  of 
set  purpose."  To  heighten  the  picture, 
the  deed  of  the  murderers  is  set  in  con- 
trast with  the  peaceable  and  inoffensive 
conduct  of  the  deceased,  whose  great 
merit  was  his  "  never  offending  them, 
neither  by  drawing  of  blood,  taking 
kirks,  tacks,  steadings,  or  rooms,  over 
any  of  their  heads,  or  their  friends'." 
Thus  the  murder  would  have  been 
considered  less  unjustifiable,  if  the 
victim  had  ever  been  concerned  in 
ejecting  his  assailants  from  their 
holdings,  or  offering  to  take  them 
"over  their  head:"  a  doctrine  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Scotland,  which 
events  of  the  nineteenth,  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  have  made  only 
too  intelligible.  The  negotiation  was 


not  quite  successful,  for  some  of  the 
parties  were  beheaded.  One  of  them, 
Chalmers  of  Drumlochie,  along  with 
an  offer  to  let  his  son  marry  Drum- 
rnond's  daughter,  and  his  cousin  many 
his  sister,  "  without  any  tocher," — an 
arrangement  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  might  be  equivalent  to 
"lands,  goods,  or  money,"  of  none  of 
which  was  he  possessed, — proclaimed 
himself  "  ready  to  do  any  other  thing 
quhilk  is  possible  to  him,  as  please  my 
lord  and  friends  to  lay  to  his  charge, 
except  his  life  and  heritage. ' '  He  bound 
himself  to  Lord  Drummond  as  a  per- 
sonal vassal  and  follower,  by  a  "  band  of 
man-rent :"  an  instrument  well-known 
in  old  Scottish  jurisprudence,  and  per- 
petually, cropping  out  in  connexion 
with  any  historical  events — such  as 
the  murder  of  Bizzio, — in  which  many 
persons  united  themselves  together 
for  the  perpetration  of  a  great  crime. 
It  was  a  curious  feature  of  national 
character, — the  form  of  law  running 
down  through  every  thing,  even  to 
the  very  document  framed  for  setting 
law  at  defiance.  Chalmers'  bond  was 
merely  one  of  general  partisanship 
and  following,  and  he  bound  himself 
to  the  Drummonds,  and  their  heirs, 
to  "take  their  true  and  one-fold  part, 
in  all  and  sundry  their  actions  and 
causes,  and  ride  and  gang  with  them 
therein  upon  their  expenses,  when 
they  require  me  or  my  heirs  thereto, 
against  all  and  sundry  persons,  our 
sovereign  lady  and  the  authority  of 
this  realm  alanerly  excepted.  And 
hereto  I  bind  and  oblige  me  and  my 
heirs  to  the  said  noble  and  mighty 
lord  and  his  heirs  in  the  straitest  form 
and  sicker  stile  of  band  of  manrent 
that  can  be  devised,  no  remeid  nor 
exception  of  law  to  be  proponed  nor 
alleged  in  the  contrair."  It  might  be 
no  small  consolation  to  the  chief  who 
had  lost  a  vassal  to  get  a  slave  in  his 
stead ;  but  the  public  peace  would  not 
be  much  benefited  by  this  method  of 
settlement. 

Some  of  the  precautions  against 
turbulent  offences  are  not  less  curious 
than  this  method  of  dealing  with  them 
when  they  were  committed.  An 
heiress  might  be  compelled  to  find 
security,  or  enter  into  recognisances 
that  she  shall  not  give  her  hand  and 
fortune  to  an  outlaw  or  scapegrace. 
Thus,  on  the  13th  of  September  1563, 
Mariene  Carruthers,  being  "  ane  of 
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the  twa  heretrixes  of  Moweswald," 
produced  two  landed  proprietors  who 
became  bound  that  she  "shall  not 
mary  ane  chief  traiter  nor  other  bro- 
ken man  of  the  country,  nor  join  her- 
self with  any  sic  person,  under  the 
pain  of  ane  thousand  pounds." 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  in 
England,  there  was  little  divinity 
hedging  a  Scottish  king  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Perhaps,  as  a  rich 
peer  and  a  poor  peer  are  very  differ- 
ent things  in  popular  estimation, 
though  equal  in  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's list  of  precedence,  so  it  may 
have  been  with  kings.  The  Scottish 
king  was  poor,  ill-housed,  parsimoni- 
ously served,  meagerly  guarded.  His 
pulse  might  beat  with  the  blood  of  a 
hundred  monarchs ;  but  the  far-stretch- 
ing palaces,  the  long  gorgeous  trains 
of  attendants,  the  wealth  at  command, 
were  wanting,  and  divine  right  was 
but  a  theory,  that  could  neither  give 
parasites  rich  offices,  nor  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  worshippers.  Thus  it  happens 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  most  mag- 
nificent theoretical  assumptions  of 
regal  prerogative,  stand  the  most  lu- 
dicrous instances  of  the  crown's  weak- 
ness and  smallness.  On  the  llth 
July  1526,  Kobert  Bruce  of  Airth 
and  others  are  respited  for  having 
committed  a  highway  robbery  on  his 
Majesty's  artillery — "  for  art  and  part 
of  the  stouthrief  of  certain  manga- 
nels  and  artillery  coming  from  the 
castle  of  Stirling  to  the  king's  Majesty, 
at  his  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  person ;  and  for  art  and 
part  of  the  stouthrief  of  the  king's 
letters  from  his  officers,  and  laying 
violent  hands  on  them."  We  have 
not  far  to  wander  for  like  instances, 
making  the  monarch  a  simple  human 
being,  against  whom  one  commits,  not 
the  majestic  crime  of  high  treason,  but 
the  vulgar  offences  of  theft  and  robbery. 
Thus,  in  the  very  next  entry,  we  find 
"  Walter  Drummond  acquitted  by  an 
assize  of  art  and  part  of  the  theft  and 
concealment  of  the  king's  crown  from 
his  crown-room,  with  the  precious 
stones  therein  contained,  forth  of  the 
palace  and  monastery  of  Holyrood." 

Every  petty  laird  dined  and  slept 
within  the  walls  of  his  thick  square 
tower ;  isolated  by  moat  or  precipice, 
by  long  dark  passages  and  iron 
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grated  door.  In  an  age  when  indi- 
viduals thus  protected  themselves,  it 
naturally  astonishes  one  to  observe 
how  accessible  the  royal  person 
generally  appears  to  have  been — how 
slightly  protected  from  contact  with 
the  people,  how  easily  approached  by 
the  assassin.  One  man  was  able  to 
remove  all  the  impediments  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  Highland 
band  who  slew  James  I.  at  Perth. 
The  murder  of  Blzzio,  with  all  its 
circumstances  of  cool  premeditation, 
and  calm,  steady,  bitter  insult,  need 
not  be  recalled  to  the  reader,  among  the 
other  incidents,  which  show  how  thin  a 
partition  separated  the  sovereign  from 
rude  violence.  The  various  forms  in 
which  that  turbulent  and  most  perti- 
nacious of  rebels,  Francis  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  assailed  King  James,  are 
fraught  with  a  ludicrous  versatility 
in  the  art  of  haunting  and  tormenting 
a  king.  The  official  act  of  forfeiture 
characterised  it  as  "invading,  as- 
sieging,  and  persuing  of  his  Majesty's 
most  noble  person,  by  fire  and  sword, 
breaking  up  his  chalmer  doors  with  fore 
hammers,  and  cruelly  slaying  his  High- 
ness' servants  coming  to  his  Majesty's 
rescue."  "  Ane  treason  and  cruel- 
ty," continues  the  indignant  document, 
"not  heard  nor  seen  committed  by 
subjects  so  highly  obliged  to  their 
native  king  and  prince."  The  con- 
temporary chronicler,  Birrel,  charac- 
terised the  outrage  as  "a  stoure," 
which  the  rebel  created  by  striking 
"  with  ane  hammer  at  his  Majesty's 
chamber  door."  In  his  more  re- 
nowned and  successful  attempt,  the 
pathway  to  the  person  of  royalty  was 
so  completely  cleared  for  him  by  a 
courageous  female,  the  Duchess  of 
Athole,  whose  house  was  next  door 
to  the  palace,  that  the  weapons  of 
the  guard  were  removed ;  the  queen's 
bed-room,  to  which  the  beleaguered 
monarch  might  have  fled,  was  locked ; 
and  the  prime  conspirator  and  his  as- 
sistant were  comfortably  lodged  behind 
the  arras  of  the  ante-room  to  the  king's 
sleeping  apartment.  What  might 
not  a  boy  Jones  have  accomplished 
in  those  days  ?  Should  we,  however, 
pursue  this  subject  further,  we  would 
be  trespassing  on  that  ground  of  es- 
tablished history  which  it  is  our  de- 
sire on  the  present  occasion  to  avoid. 
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A  GLANCE  at  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean fleets  would  give,  perhaps,  the 
highest  conception  of  human  powers 
In  the  whole  progress  of  mankind. 
Philosophy,  literature,  and  legislation, 
of  course,  have  attained  illustrious 
distinctions.  But  the  naval  service 
combines  every  thing :  personal  in- 
trepidity, the  strongest  demand  upon 
personal  resources,  the  quickest  deci- 
sion, the  most  vigorous  exertion  of 
manual  and  mechanical  skill,  the 
sternest  hardihood,  and  the  most 
practical  and  continual  application  of 
science. 

The  unrivalled  triumph  of  human 
invention  is  the  instrument  by  which 
all  those  powerful  qualities  are  brought 
into  play  :  a  ship  of  the  line,  with  all 
its  stores,  its  crew,  and  its  guns  on 
board,  is  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
What  must  be  the  dexterity  of  the 
arrangement  by  which  a  thousand 
men  can  be  victualled,  at  the  rate  of 
three  meals  a-day,  for  four  months ;  a 
thousand  men  housed,  bedded,  clothed, 
and  accoutred ;  a  battery  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns — the  comple- 
ment of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  two  or  three  times  the 
weight  of  field-guns — fought ;  this 
mighty  vessel  navigated  through  e  very- 
weather,  and  the  profoundest  practi- 
cal science  applied  to  her  manage- 
ment, through  night  and  day,  for  years 
together  ?  No  combination  of  human 
force  and  intellectual  power  can 
contest  the  palm  with  one  of  those 
floating  castles,  of  all  fortresses  the 
most  magnificent,  the  most  effective, 
and  the  most  astonishing. 

The  history  of  the  British  navy,  in 
its  present  form,  begins  with  that 
vigorous  and  sagacious  prince,  Henry 
VII.,  who  was  the  first  builder  of 
ships,  calculated  not  merely  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast,  but  as  an  estab- 
lishment of  national  warfare.  The 
strong  common-sense  of  his  rough, 
but  clear-headed  son,  Henry  VIII., 
saw  the  necessity  for  introducing  order 
into  the  navy;  and  he  became  the 


legislator  of  the  new  establishment. 
He  first  constructed  an  admiralty,  a 
Trinity-board  for  the  furtherance  of 
scientific  navigation ;  appointed  Wool- 
wich, Deptford,  and  Portsmouth  as 
dockyards,  and  declared  the  naval 
service  a  profession. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  all  the  sagacity 
of  Henry  VII. ,  and  all  the  determi- 
nation of  his  successor,  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  navy ;  and  the  na- 
tional interest  was  the  more  strongly 
turned  to  its  efficacy  by  the  prepa- 
rations of  Spain,  which  was  then  the 
paramount  power  of  Europe.  When 
the  Armada  approached  the  English 
shores,  she  met  it  with  a  navy 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
ships,  manned  with  fourteen  thousand 
men.  And  in  that  spirit  of  wise 
generosity,  which  always  marked  her 
sense  of  public  service,  she  doubled 
tJie  pay  of  the  sailor,  making  it  ten 
shillings  a -month.  The  defeat  of  the 
Armada  gave  a  still  stronger  impulse 
to  the  popular  feeling  for  the  sea; 
signals  were  formed  into  a  kind  of 
system,  and  all  the  adventurous  spirits 
of  her  chivalric  court  sought  fame  in 
naval  enterprise. 

From  that  period  a  powerful  fleet 
became  an  essential  of  British  supre-, 
macy ;  and  the  well-known  struggle 
of  parties,  in  the  time  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles,  began  in  the  refusal 
of  a  tax  to  build  a  fleet.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  Charles  had  built 
the  largest  ship  of  his  time,  "The 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  carrying  one 
hundred  guns. 

The  civil  war  ruined  eveiy  thing, 
and  the  navy  was  the  first  to  suffer. 
Cromwell  found  it  dilapidated,  but 
his  energy  was  employed  to  restore 
it.  Blake,  by  his  victories,  immorta- 
lised himself,  and  raised  the  name  of 
the  British  fleet  to  the  highest  point 
of  renown;  and  Cromwell,  at  his 
death,  left  it  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  sail,  of  which  one- 
third  were  of  the  line.  The  Protec- 
tor was  the  first  who  proposed  naval 
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estimates,  and  procured  a  regular  sum 
for  the  annual  support  of  the  fleet. 

The  Dutch  war,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles,  compelled  further  attention 
to  the  navy ;  and  when  William 
ascended  the  throne,  he  found  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  vessels,  carrying 
nearly  six  thousand  guns ;  but  the 
French  still  exceeded  us  by  one  thou- 
sand guns. 

In  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II. 
the  fleet  continued  to  increase  in  size, 
strength,  and  discipline.  Much  of 
this  was  owing  to  the  Spanish  and 
French  wars.  In  the  war  of  1744 
we  had  taken  thirty-five  sail  of  the 
French  line !  But  the  incessant  trea- 
chery of  French  politics  was  soon  to 
be  still  more  strikingly  exhibited,  and 
more  severely  punished. 

The  revolt  of  the  American  colo- 
nies stimulated  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  join  the  rebels.  The 
hope  of  doing  evil  to  England  has 
always  been  enough  to  excite  the 
hostility  of  foreigners.  France  was 
in  alliance  with  us  ;  but  what  was 
good  faith  to  the  temptation  of  inflict- 
ing an  injury  on  England  ?  An  act 
of  intolerable  treachery  was  com- 
mitted ;  France,  unprovoked,  sud- 
denly sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  the 
aid  of  America,  and  the  French  war 
began,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
Europe. 

But  there  is  sometimes  a  palpable 
retribution  even  here.  In  that  war, 
which  was  wholly  naval  on  the  part 
of  France,  her  fleets  were  constantly 
beaten  ;  and  the  defeat  of  De  Grasse, 
in  the  West  Indies,  finished  the  naval 
contest  by  the  most  brilliant  victory  of 
the  period.  Another  vengeance  was 
reserved  for  England  in  Europe.  The 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  if  not  undertaken 
directly  at  the  suggestion  of  France,  at 
least  afavourite  project  of  hers,  and  at- 
tended by  French  officers  and  princes, 
became  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
glorious  defences  on  record ;  the  be- 
siegers were  defeated  with  frightful 
loss,  and  the  war  closed  in  a  Euro- 
pean acknowledgment  of  English  su- 
periority. 

But  the  retribution  had  not  yet 
wrought  its  whole  work.  Rebellion 
Tbroke  out  in  France.  The  French 
troops  returning  from  America  had 
brought  back  with  them  republican 
Views  and  vices.  The  treaty-break- 


ing court  was  destroyed  at  the  first 
explosion ;  the  treaty-breaking  min- 
isters were  either  slain,  or  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  England :  the  treaty- 
breaking  king  was  sent  to  the  scaffold ; 
and  the  treaty-breaking  nation  was 
shattered  by  civil  and  foreign  war; 
until,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
fruitless  blood,  of  temporary  suc- 
cesses, and  of  permanent  defeats, 
the  empire  was  torn  in  pieces ;  France 
was  conquered,  Paris  was  twice  seized 
by  the  Allies,  and  Napoleon  died  a 
prisoner  in  English  hands. 

The  naval  combats  of  the  American 
war  had  a  remarkable  result.  They 
formed  a  preparation  for  the  still  more 
desperate  combats  of  the  French  naval 
war.  They  trained  the  English  officers 
to  effective  discipline ;  they  accustomed 
the  English  sailors  to  victory,  and 
the  French  to  defeat ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  a  succession  of  English 
triumphs  and  French  defeats  in  the 
war  of  1793,  to  which  history  affords 
no  parallel. 

The  French  republican  declaration 
of  war  was  issued  on  the  memorable 
first  of  February  1793.  Orders 
were  instantly  sent  to  the  ports  for 
the  fleet  to  put  to  sea.  Such  was  its 
high  state  of  preparation,  that  almost 
immediately  fifty-four  sail  of  the  liner 
and  a  hundred  and  forty-six  smaller 
vessels,  were  ready  for  sea.  The  re- 
publican activity  of  France  had  already 
determined  on  contending  for  naval 
empire ;  and  a  fleet  of  eighty-two  sail 
of  the  line  were  under  orders,  besides 
nearly  as  many  more  on  the  stocks. 
But  all  was  unavailing.  The  defeats 
suffered  in  the  ten  years  previous  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1803,  stripped 
France  of  no  less  than  thirty-two 
ships  of  the  line  captured,  and  eleven 
destroyed;  and  her  allies,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  Denmark,  of  twenty-six 
of  the  line,  with  five  hundred  and 
nineteen  smaller  ships  of  war  taken 
or  fdestroyed,  besides  eight  hundred 
and  seven  French  privateers  also 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  French 
had  become  builders  for  the  English. 
Of  their  ships  of  the  line  fifty  were 
added  to  the  English  navy. 

On  the  recommencement  of  the 
war  in  1804,  the  British  fleet  num- 
bered nearly  double  that  of  the  enemy ; 
but  the  French  ships  were  generally 
larger  and  finer  vessels.  It  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  understand  from  what  circum- 
stance the  French,  and  even  the 
Americans,  seem  always  to  have  the 
superiority  in  ship-building.  Our 
mechanical  skill  seems  always  to 
desert  us  in  the  dockyard. 

During  the  war,  our  naval  arma- 
ment continued  to  increase  from  year 
to  year,  until,  in  1810,  it  had  reached 
the  prodigious  number  of  five  hundred 
pennants,  of  which  one  hundred  were 
of  the  line,  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand  seamen  and  marines  ! 

Since  the  peace,  a  good  deal  of 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  war.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  successful  in 
the  economical  arrangement  of  the 
interior  than  in  the  figure,  which  is 
the  essential  point  for  sailing.  The 
names  of  Seppings,  Symonds,  Hayes, 
Inman,  and  others,  have  attained 
some  distinction;  but  we  have  not 
yet  obtained  any  certain  model  of  a 
good  sailing  ship.  Some  vessels  have 
succeeded  tolerably,  and  others  have 
been  total  failures,  though  built  on 
the  same  stocks  and  by  the  same 
surveyor.  Yet  the  strength,  the 
stowage,  and  the  safety,  have  been 
improved.  It  is  rather  extraordi- 
nary that  government  has  never 
offered  a  handsome  reward  for  the 
invention  of  the  best  sailing  model ; 
as  was  done  so  long  since,  and  with 
such  effect,  in  the  instance  of  the 
time-keepers.  Five  thousand  pounds 
for  a  certain  approach  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  five  thousand  more  for 
complete  success,  would  set  all  the 
private  builders  on  the  pursuit ;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that'  they 
would  ultimately  succeed.  Even 
now,  the  private  yacht -builders  pro- 
duce some  of  the  fastest  sailing  ves- 
sels in  the  world  ;  the  merchant  ship- 
builders send  out  fine  ships,  of  the 
frigate  size,  and  the  private  steam- 
ship builders  are  unrivalled ;  while 
we  have  continual  complaints  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  vessels  built  in  the 
royal  dockyards. 

Some  of  those  complaints  may  be 
fictitious,  and  some  ignorant ;  but  the 
constant  changes  in  their  structure, 
and  their  perpetual  repairs,  imply  in- 
feriority in  our  naval  schools  of  archi- 
tecture. The  chief  attention  of  the 
royal  dockyards,  within  these  few 
years,  has  been  turned  to  the  building 


of  large  steam-ships,  armed  with  guns 
of   the    heaviest    calibre.     But    the 
attempt  is  evidently  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion.     The   effort  to  make  fighting 
ships  of  steamers,  ruins  them  in  both 
capacities.      It  destroys  their  great 
quality,  speed ;  and  it  exposes  them 
with   an  inadequate    power    to   the 
line-of-battle  ship.     They  are  incom- 
parable as  tugs  to  a  fleet,  as  conveying 
troops,  as  outlying  vessels,  as  every 
thing  but  men-of-war.     A  shot  would 
break  up  their  whole  machinery,  and 
leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
frigate  that  brought  its  broadside  to 
bear  upon  them  in  their  helpless  con- 
dition.    In  all  the  trials  of  the  fleet 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  heavy 
armed  steamers  were  invariably  left 
behind  in  a  gale,  while  one  of  the 
light  steamers  ran  before  every  frigate. 
We  have  now  two  fleets  on  service, 
one  in  the  Tagus,  and  another  at  Malta ; 
but  both  are  weak  in  point  of  numbers, 
though  in  a  high  state  of  equipment. 
A  few  rasee  guardships  are  scattered 
round  the  coast.    Some  large  steamers 
remain  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
ready  for  service ;  but,  from  all  ac- 
counts, there  is  nothing  of  that  active 
and    vigorous     preparation     which 
ought  to  be  the  essential  object  of  the 
country,  while  France  is  menacing  us 
from  day  to  day,  while  she  has  an  im- 
mense naval  conscription,  is  building 
powerful  ships,  is  talking  of  invasion, 
and  hates  us  with  all  the  hatred  of 
Frenchmen.    In  such  emergencies,  to 
think  of  sparing  expense  is  almost  a 
public  crime ;  and  no  public  execration 
could  be  too  deep,  as  no  public  punish- 
ment could  be  too  severe,  if  neglect  of 
preparation  should  ever  leave  us  at 
the  mercy  of  the  most  mischievous  of 
mankind.     But    no    time   is    to    be 
thrown  away. 

Whether  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
meet  and  punish  aggression,  ought  no 
longer  to  be  left  dependent  on  the  will 
of  individuals.  The  nation  must  be- 
stir itself.  It  must  have  meetings, 
and  subscriptions,  and  musters.  We 
must  be  ready  to  give  up  a  part  of  our 
superfluities  to  save  the  rest.  Whe- 
ther France  intends  to  attack  us, 
without  provocation,  and  through  a 
mere  rage  of  aggression,  we  know  not ; 
but  the  language  of  her  journals  is 
malignant,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wise 
and  brave  men  to  be  prepared. 
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We  shall  now  give  an  outline  of 
the  gallant  career  of  one  of  those 
remarkable  men,  who,  uniting  courage 
and  conduct,  achieved  an  imperishable 
name  in  our  naval  annals. 

William  Sidney  Smith  was  born  on 
the  21st  of  June  1764.  He  began 
his  naval  career  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  All  his  family,  for  four 
generations,  had  been  naval  or  mili- 
tary. His  great-grandfather  was 
Captain  Cornelius  Smith.  His  grand- 
father was  Captain  Edward  Smith, 
wljo  commanded  a  frigate,  in  which 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  an  attack 
on  one  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  short- 
ly after.  His  father  was  the  Cap- 
tain Smith  of  the  Guards,  whose 
name  became  so  conspicuous  on  the 
trial  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  to 
whom  he  was  aide-de-camp  at  the 
battle  of  Minden,  and  who  after  that 
trial  retired  from  the  army  in  disgust. 
Sir  Sidney's  uncle  was  a  general,  and 
his  two  brothers  were  Lieut. -Colonel 
Douglas  Smith,  governor  of  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  John  Spencer 
Smith,  who  held  a  commission  in  the 
Guards,  but  afterwards  exchanged 
the  service  for  diplomacy,  in  which 
his  name  became  distinguished  as 
an  envoy  to  several  Continental 
courts  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Sir  Sidney's  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Mr  Wilkinson,  an  opu- 
lent London  merchant,  who,  however, 
seems  to  have  disinherited  his  daugh- 
ter from  discontent  at  her  match,  and 
left  the  chief  part,  if  not  the  entire,  of 
his  property  to  her  sister,  who  was 
married  to  Lord  Camelford.  Sir 
Sidney  was  for  a  few  years  at  Tun- 
bridge  School,  from  which,  however, 
he  was  withdrawn  at  an  age  so  early 
that  nothing  but  strong  natural  talent 
could  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit  in 
after-life  the  fluency,  and  even  the 
occasional  eloquence,  which  distin- 
guished his  pen.  His  first  rating  on 
the  books  of  the  Admiralty  was  in  the 
Tortoise,  in  June  1777.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Unicorn,  and  began 
his  career  by  a  gallant  action,  in 
which  his  ship  captured  an  American 
frigate.  He  was  then  but  fourteen. 
In~1779  he  joined  the  Sandwich,  the 
flag-ship  of  Rodney,  in  which  he  was 
present  at  the  victory  obtained  over 
the  Spaniards  in  the  next  year. 


Those  were  stirring  times.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  Alcide.  And  in  this  ship  he 
was  present  at  Graves'  action  with 
the  French,  off  the  Chesapeake. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  in  the 
greatest  naval  action  of  the  war — the 
famous  battle  of  the  12th  of  April 
1782,  off  the  Leeward  Islands,  when 
Rodney  defeated  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  Comte  de  Grasse. 
In  the  following  May,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  Fury  sloop, 
by  Rodney  ;  and  in  the  October  fol- 
lowing was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain  into  the  Alcmene,  having 
been  on  the  list  of  commanders  only 
five  months. 

Thus  he  was  a  captain  at  the  age  of 
eighteen !  The  war  was  now  at  an 
end;  his  ship  was  paid  off,  and  he 
went  to  reside  at  Caen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  language.  There  he  spent  a 
well-employed  and  agreeable  time. 
Many  of  th&  French  families  of  con- 
dition resided  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  young  captain,  having  brought 
letters  to  the  Due  de  Harcourt,  gover- 
nor of  the  province,  was  hospitably 
received.  The  French  were  then  a 
polished  people  ;  they  knew  nothing 
of  republicanism,  and  were  not  proud 
of  their  ferocity ;  they  had  none  of  that 
frantic  hatred  of  England  which  is  the 
folly  and  the  fashion  of  our  day,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  a  civilised  peo- 
ple. The  duke  invited  him  to  his 
country-seat,  and  there  showed  him 
the  improvements  in  his  grounds,  and 
introduced  him  to  his  visitors. 

Like  most  men  destined  to  dis- 
tinction, Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  con- 
stantly preparing  himself  for  useful 
service,  by  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. The  Mediterranean  is  natu- 
rally presumed  to  be  the  great  theatre 
of  naval  exploits.  He  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. While  at  Gibraltar,  thinking, 
from  the  violent  language  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  that  there  might 
be  a  Moorish  war,  he  made  a  journey 
along  the  coast  of  Morocco,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  condition  of  its^naval  force  and 
harbours.  Having  (Obtained  the  ne- 
cessary information,  which  obviously 
required  considerable  exertion  and  no 
slight  expense,  he  stated  its  results  in 
a  manly  and  intelligent  letter  to  the 
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Admiralty,  offering  his  services  in 
case  of  hostilities,  and  suggesting  the 
appointment  of  a  squadron  to  be  sta- 
tioned outside  the  Straits,  for  the 
prevention  of  any  naval  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  Moors. 

Among  the  most  accessible  ports,  he 
mentions  Mogadore,  which,  as  not 
being  a  bar  harbour,  is  easily  ap- 
proachable by  ships  of  force ;  and 
though  the  works  contained  many 
guns,  yet  they  were  so  ill-placed,  that 
in  all  probability  they  could  not  resist 
an  attack.  We  recollect  that  the 
Cannonade  of  this  town  was  one  of 
the  exploits  on  which  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  plumed  his  heroism,  and  of 
which  all  France  talked  as  if  it  were 
the  capture  of  a  second  Gibraltar. 

The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and  pre- 
paration for  probable  service  led  him 
to  Sweden,  during  the  war  of  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Gustavus  with  the 
Empress  Catherine. 

We  may  pause  a  moment  on  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
princes  of  his  time.  Gustavus,  born 
in  1746,  in  1771  ascended  the  throne 
of  Sweden,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Frederic. 

The  Swedish  nobility  were  poor, 
and  affected  a  singular  habit  of  fol- 
lowing 'the  fashions  of  France,  of 
whose  government,  probably,  the 
chiefs  of  their  body  were  pensioners. 
The  lower  orders  were  ignorant,  and 
probably  not  less  corrupted  by  the 
gold  of  Kussia.  Gustavus  found  his 
throne  utterly  powerless  between 
both, — a  States- General  possessing  the 
actual  power  of  the  throne,  and  even 
that  assembly  itself  under  the  control 
of  a  Russian  and  a  French  faction,  de- 
signated as  the  hats  and  caps.  Gus- 
tavus, a  man  of  remarkable  talent, 
great  ardour  of  character,  and  much 
personal  pride,  naturally  found  this 
usurpation  an  insult,  aud  took  imme- 
diate means  for  its  overthrow.  He  lost 
no  time ;  his  first  efforts  were  exerted 
to  attach  the  national  militia  to  his 
cause.  When  all  was  ready,  the  ex- 
plosion came.  The  governor  of  one 
of  the  towns  suddenly  issued  a  violent 
diatribe  against  the  States- General. 
The  king  was  applied  to  to  punish  the 
contumacious  rebel.  He  instantly 
sent  a  large  military  force,  with  his 
brother  at  its  head,  to  punish 
the  governor.  By  secret  instruc- 


tions it  joined  him.  The  plan  was 
now  ripening.  In  all  that  follows,  we 
are  partly  reminded  of  Charles  I.,  of 
Cromwell,  and  of  Napoleon.  Like 
Charles,  the  king  entered  the  assembly 
of  the  States  and  demanded  some  of 
the  members.  Like  Napoleon,  he 
had  the  regiments  of  the  garrison  ready 
on  parade,  and  rushing  out  of  the  as- 
sembly, he  was  received  by  the  troops 
with  shouts.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
was  renewed  to  him  with  boundless 
acclamation.  Several  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  States -General  were  immediately 
put  under  arrest,  and  the  whole  body 
were  completely  intimidated.  On  the 
next  day,  the  States- General  were 
once  more  invited  to  assemble.  The 
king,  at  the  head  of  his  military  staff, 
like  Cromwell,  entered  the  hall,  and 
presented  them  with  the  "  new  con- 
stitution." The  troops  had  already 
settled  the  question .  On  its  bein  g  put 
to  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  a  majority 
appeared  in  its  favour.  The  States - 
General  sank  into  a  cipher,  and  the 
revolution  was  triumphant. 

The    new  constitution  had  given, 
great  joy  to  the  people,  long  dis- 

fusted  with  the  arrogance  of  the 
tates  -  General.  But  the  nobles, 
whose  powers  had  been  curtailed, 
nourished  a  passion  for  vengeance. 
The  war  of  1788  with  Russia,  in 
which  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
began  to  be  severely  pressed,  gave 
them  the  opportunity.  The  States 
still  existed ;  and  the  disaffected  nobles 
influenced  their  votes,  to  the  extent 
of  refusing  the  supplies,  though  the 
Danes  were  in  the  Swedish  territory, 
and  actually  besieging  Gothenburg  at 
the  moment.  The  king  must  have 
been  undone,  but  for  the  patriotism  o£ 
the  mountaineers  of  Dalecarlia ;  who, 
if  they  could  not  give  him  moneyr 
gave  him  men.  Gustavus,  indignant 
at  his  palpable  injuries,  now  deter- 
mined on  extinguishing  the  power 
which  had  thus  thwarted  him  in  his- 
career.  In  1788,  he  suddenly  arrested 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  and  in- 
troduced a  law,  still  more  controlling 
the  power  of  the  nobles.  But  this 
act  was  regarded  as  doubly  tyran- 
nical, and  deserving  of  double  ven- 
geance. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with- 
in two  years  after,  the  malcontents,, 
fearful  that  the  leisure  of  peace  would 
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produce  further  assaults  on  their  pri- 
vileges, resolved  to  take  the  decision 
into  their  own  hands. 

The  period  began  to  be  troubled. 
The  French  revolution  had  just  broken 
out,  and  it  had  at  once  tilled  all  the 
Continental  sovereigns  with  alarm, 
and  all  the  population  with  vague 
theories  of  wealth,  enjoyment,  and 
freedom.  The  king  of  Sweden,  known 
for  his  talents,  distinguished  in  war, 
and  loud  in  his  hatred  of  France  and 
her  furies,  had  been  chosen  by  the 
allied  monarchs  to  head  the  invasion 
of  the  republic.  Whether  the  councils 
of  the  nobles  partook  more  of  fear,  or 
hatred,  or  the  hope  of  political  over- 
throw, can  now  be  scarcely  ascer- 
tained ;  but  they  issued  in  an  atro- 
cious conspiracy  against  the  royal  life. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  conspiracy 
against  the  lives  of  eminent  person- 
ages, in  which  the  design  was  not 
previously  discovered,  and  was  suc- 
cessful only  through  an  unwise  and 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  intel- 
ligence. This  seems  to  have  been  the 
course  of  things,  from  the  days  of 
Caesar.  The  King  of  Sweden  was 
informed  of  his  danger  ;  and  even 
that  the  attempt  was  deferred  only 
until  the  period  of  some  fetes,  to  be 
given  at  court.  But  the  king,  ac- 
customed to  danger,  and  probably  re- 
fusing to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
crime  rare  among  his  countrymen, 
disdained  all  measures  of  precaution, 
and  even  appears  not  to  have  taken 
any  further  notice  of  the  conspiracy. 
This  might  have  been  the  conduct  of 
a  brave  man,  but  the  consequence 
showed  that  it  was  not  the  conduct  of 
a  wise  one. 

On  the  16th  of  March  1792,  the 
ball  was  given  :  the  king  appeared 
among  the  maskers :  he  was  evidently 
careless  of  all  hazard,  and  was  con- 
versing with  a  group,  when  Anker- 
strom,  the  intended  assassin,  entered 
the  Salle.  This  traitor  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  service,  but  had  been 
dismissed,  or  had  conceived  himself  to 
be  insulted  by  the  king.  Gustavus 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  one  of  the 
conspirators :  he  stole  behind  the  king, 
and  fired  at  his  back  a  pistol  loaded 
with  slugs  and  nails.  Gustavus  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  was  carried  to 
his  chamber  in  agony.  The  assassin 


coolly  walked  out  of  the  Salle,  unob- 
served in  the  confusion,  but  was  ar- 
rested next  day.  He  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  died  the  death  of  a  regicide. 
The  chief  conspirators  were  banished. 
The  king  languished  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  he  died,  with  great 
firmness  and  resignation. 

On  the  pistol  of  Ankerstrom  may 
have  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Gustavus,  a  king,  a 
man  of  military  genius,  and  ardent  in 
all  that  he  undertook,  would  have 
escaped  all  the  errors  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  His  personal  rank  would 
have  rendered  him  independent  of  the 
wavering  politics  of  the  allies ;  his 
talent  would  have  rectified  the  obsolete 
notions  of  their  statesmen ;  and  his 
spirit  of  enterprise  would  have  rescued 
his  army  from  the  most  fatal  of  all 
dangers  to  an  invader — delay.  He 
would  have  overruled  the  prejudices 
of  the  Aulic  Council,  and  the  artifices 
of  the  Prussian  cabinet ;  and  hoisted 
the  allied  flag  in  Paris,  before  the  first 
levy  of  the  Republic  could  have  taken 
the  field. 

France  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
having  an  army  until  1795.  The  old 
royal  army,  though  consisting  of 
180,000  men,  was  scattered  in  posi- 
tion and  doubtful  in  principle.  The 
Republican  levies  were  yet  but 
peasantry.  The  King  of  Sweden,  at 
the  head  of  150,000  Prussians  and 
Austrians,  then  the  first  troops  in 
Europe  in  point  of  equipment  and 
discipline,  would  have  walked  over 
all  resistance  ;  and  France  would  have 
been  spared  the  most  miserable,  and 
Europe  the  bloodiest,  page  of  its 
annals. 

The  fall  of  Gustavus  was  also  fatal 
to  his  dynasty.  His  son,  Gustavus 
IV.,  inheriting  his  passions  without 
his  talents,  and  quarrelling  with  his 
allies  without  being  able  to  repel  his 
enemies,  was  expelled  from  the  throne, 
after  a  series  of  eccentricities  almost 
amounting  to  frenzy.  He  was  ar- 
rested in  the  streets  by  General 
Alderkreutz,  by  order  of  the  Diet. 
His  uncle,  the  Duke  of.  Sudermania, 
was  appointed  regent ;  and,  on  the 
king's  subsequent  abdication,  was 
proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Charles 
XIII. 

On  his  death,  Bernadotte  was 
elected  to  the  throne,  which  he  re- 
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tained  through  life ;— the  solitary  in- 
stance of  permanent  power  among 
all  the  generals  of  the  French  empire ; 
but  an  instance  justified  by  high 
character,  by  his  acquirement  of  the 
throne  without  crime,  and  by  its  pos- 
session without  tyranny. 

There  may  be  no  royal  road  to  fame, 
but  there  are  some  habits  which  na- 
turally lead  to  it ;  one  of  those,  activity 
of  spirit,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Wherever  any 
thing  new  or  exciting  in  his  profession 
was  to  be  seen,  there  he  was  certain  to 
be.  In  1789,  the  Swedish  and  Russian 
fleets  were  fighting  in  the  Baltic. 
England  was  at  peace, — his  ship  had 
been  paid  off;  relaxation,  the  London 
balls,  the  Parisian  theatres,  rambles 
through  the  German  watering-places, 
were  before  him.  Ten  thousand  idlers 
of  the  navy  would  have  enjoyed  them 
all  without  delay.  But  the  young 
captain  was  determined  to  rise  in  his 
profession;  and,  as  the  time  might 
come  when  a  Swedish  or  a  Russian 
war  might  be  on  the  hands  of  England 
herself,  he  felt  that  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous for  an  English  officer  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  Baltic. 

Unluckily,  the  chief  portion  of  his 
correspondence  in  Sweden  has  been 
lost.  It  was  very  voluminous ;  but, 
with  all  his  documents  on  the  subject 
of  his  Swedish  service,  it  had  been  left 
in  Camelford  House,  to  the  care  of  its 
proprietor,  Lord  Grenville.  The  house 
was  subsequently  let  for  the  residence 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the 
papers  were  removed  to  the  care  of  a 
tradesman  near  Cavendish  Square, 
whose  premises  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  MSS.  were  almost  wholly 
consumed.  If  there  is  no  other  moral 
in  the  story,  it  should  at  least  be  a 
warning  to  diplomatic  and  warlike 
authorship,  to  apply  to  the  presa  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

But,  from  his  Swedish  expedition 
is  certainly  to  be  dated  the  whole  dis- 
tinction of  his  subsequent  career. 
He  might  otherwise  have  lingered 
through  life  on  half-pay,  or  have  been 
suffered  merely  to  follow  the  routine 
of  his  profession,  and  been  known 
only  by  the  Navy  List. 

In  1789,  he  applied  for  six  months' 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  the  Baltic, 
but  without  any  intention  to  serve. 
There  he  was  introduced  to  the  King 


of  Sweden,  and  attracted  so  much  in- 
terest by  his  evident  ability  and  ani- 
mation of  manner,  that  the  king  was 
desirous  of  fixing  him  in  his  service, 
and  of  giving  him  an  important  com- 
mand. The  temptation  was  strong, 
but  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  even  if 
leave  were  given,  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  accepted.  No  man  has  aright 
to  shed  the  blood  of  man  but  in  de- 
fence of  his  own  country,  or  by  com- 
mand of  his  own  sovereign.  But  in 
the  next  year  he  received  the  follow- 
ing flattering  request  from  the  king. 

.  "  Captain  Sidney  Smith,— The  great 
reputation  you  have  acquired  in  serv- 
ing your  own  country  with  equal  suc- 
cess and  valour,  and  the  profound  calm 
which  England  enjoys  not  affording 
you  any  opportunity  to  display  your 
talents  at  present,  induce  me  to  pro- 
pose to  you  to  enter  into  my  service 
during  the  war,  and  principally  for 
the  approaching  campaign. 

u  To  offer  you  the  same  rank  and 
appointments  which  you  enjoy  in  your 
own  country,  is  only  to  offer  you 
what  you  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but 
to  offer  you  opportunities  of  distin- 
guishing yourself  anew,  and  of  aug- 
menting your  reputation,  by  making 
yourself  known  in  these  northern  seas 
as  the  eleve  of  Rodney,  Pigot,  Howe, 
and  Hood,  is,  I  believe,  to  offer  you 
a  situation  worthy  of  them  and  your- 
self, which  you  will  not  resist ;  and  the 
means  of  acquitting  yourself  towards 
your  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  by  ex- 
tending their  reputation,  and  the  esti- 
mate in  which  they  are  held  already 
here. 

"  I  have  destined  a  particular  com- 
mand for  you,  if  you  accept  my  offer, 
concerning  which  I  will  explain  my- 
self more  in  detail  when  I  have  your 
definitive  answer.  I  pray  God  to 
have  you  in  his  holy  keeping.  Your 
very  affectionate  GUSTAVUS. 

"  Haga,  January  17,  1790." 

This  showy  offer  overcame  Sir  Sid- 
ney's reluctance  at  once;  but  as  he 
could  not  enter  into  the  Swedish 
service  without  leave  from  home,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  home  despatches  from  the 
minister  in  Stockholm,  and  thus  be- 
came the  bearer  of  his  own  request. 
The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  the  king's 
second  in  command,  also  wrote  to 
him  a  most  friendly  letter,  entreating 
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of  him  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  biddiDg  him  bring  some  of  his 
brave  English  friends  along  with  him. 

The  offer  to  him  had  been  the  com- 
mand of  the  light  squadron.  Sir 
Sidney  set  out  on  the  wings  of  hope 
accordingly,  and  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  mini- 
sters; but  he  was  seriously  disap- 
pointed in  the  expected  ardour  of  his 
reception.  It  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  he  could  find  any 
one  to  listen  to  him.  At  last  he 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  who,  however,  would  give 
no  answer,  until  the  whole  matter  had 
been  laid  before  a  cabinet  council. 
The  gallant  sailor  now  began  to  ex- 
perience some  of  those  trials  to  which 
every  man  in  public  life  is  probably 
subjected,  at  one  time  or  another. 
He  now  determined  to  wait  with 
patience,  and  his  patience  was  amply 
tried.  In  this  Estate  he  remained  for 
eix  weeks,  until  at  last  he  deter- 
mined to  write  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
proposing  to  give  up  his  appointment, 
but  stating  that  he  was  determined 
to  return  to  join  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
inania  as  a  volunteer.  Sir  Sidney 
now  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of 
despatches  to  Sweden,  but  the  offer 
was  declined  with  official  politeness. 
He  immediately  sailed  for  Sweden, 
when  the  King  placed  him  on  board 
a  yacht  which  followed  the  royal 
galley  in  action. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  this 
war  of  row-boats,  in  which,  however, 
several  desperate  actions  were  fought ; 
but  though  row-boats  or  galleys  were 
the  chief  warriors,  both  fleets  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  heavy  frigates  or 
line-of-battle  ships.  Those,  however, 
were  scarcely  more  than  buoys,  among 
the  narrow  channels  of  the  Baltic,  ob- 
structed as  they  were  by  islands,  head- 
lands, and  small  defensible  harbours. 
Sir  Sidney  was  active  on  all  occasions. 
In  one  instance,  where  an  attack 
on  the  Russian  fleet  was  proposed, 
and  the  objection  made  by  the  cap- 
tains was  the  difficulty  of  proceeding 
by  night  through  an  intricate  channel, 
he  rode  across  a  neck  of  land,  took  a 
peasant's  boat  from  the  shore,  sounded 
the  channel  during  the  night,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  land- 
marks, settling  the  signals  with  the 
advanced  post  on  shore. 


He  was  soon  after  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate action,  in  which  he,  with  his 
little  troop,  having  been  abandoned 
by  the  divisions  ordered  to  attack  on< 
other  points,  was  beaten,  after  a  most 
gallant  resistance. 

But  the  King  knew  how  to  feel  for 
brave  men,  however  unlucky,  and  sent 
him  a  complimentary  letter,  on  the 
gallantry  and  zeal  which  u  he  had  the 
faculty  of  communicating  to  those  who- 
accompanied  him . "  The  King,  in  seve  - 
ral  communications,  remarks  on  thi& 
quality  of  exciting  the  spirit  of  activity 
and  enterprise  in  others,  which  seems- 
to  have  been  Sir  Sidney's  characteristic 
in  almost  every  period  of  his  naval  ca- 
reer ;  and  which  doubtless  proceeded 
from  peculiar  ardour  and  animation  in. 
himself. 

The  war  closed  by  an  armistice 
and  treaty,  in  1792.  But  Sir  Sidney 
then  received  the  reward  of  his  gallant 
zeal,  in  his  investiture  with  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Swedish  Order  of  the 
Sword,  by  George  III.  himself;  which, 
we  believe  to  have  been  an  unusual 
distinction  in  the  instance  of  foreign, 
orders,  and  to  have  been  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  late  King  of  Sweden. 

Though  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  ap- 
parent reason  to  complain  of  the  cold- 
ness of  his  reception  on  his  first  return 
to  England,  it  is  evident  that  his  con- 
duct in  Sweden  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  ministers.  As  a  simple 
English  captain,  attracting  the  notice 
of  the  most  warlike  monarch  of  Eu- 
rope, evidently  holding  a  high  place 
in  his  confidence,  offered  a  distin- 
guished command,  and  receiving  one 
of  the  highest  marks  of  honour  that 
could  be  conferred  by  Gustavus,  he 
was  regarded  as  having  done  honour 
to  his  country.  But  we  have  heard 
from  those  who  were  intimate  with 
him  in  early  life,  that  he  was  also  a 
remarkably  striking  personage  in  per- 
son and  manners ;  his  countenance 
singularly  expressive,  his  manner  full 
of  life,  and  his  language  vivid  and  in- 
telligent. His  person  was  then  thin 
and  active,  which  in  after-life  changed 
into  heaviness  and  corpulency — a  most 
complete  transformation;  but  if  the 
countenance  had  lost  all  its  fire,  it  re- 
tained its  good  sense  and  its  good 
nature. 

From  an  early  period  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  the  eyes  of  France  had1 
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been  turned  on  Egypt,  a  country  which 
the  extravagant  descriptions  of  Savary 
had  represented  as  capable  of  "being 
turned  into  a  terrestrial  paradise,  if 
in  possession  of  France."  There  her 
men  of  science  were  to  reveal  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  Pyramids,  her 
philosophers  were  to  investigate  hu- 
man nature  in  its  most  famous  cradle, 
her  soldiers  were  to  colonise  in  patri- 
archal ease  and  ptenty ;  and  even  her 
belles  and  beaux  were  to  luxuriate  in 
gilded  galleys  on  the  waters  of  the  in- 
scrutable Nile,  and  revel  in  painted 
palaces  in  the  shade  of  tropical  gar- 
dens, and  bowers  that  knew  no  win- 
ter !  Further  collision  with  England 
led  to  further  objects  ;  and  [in  time, 
when  the  Republic  had  assumed  a 
shape  of  direct  hostility  with  all 
Europe,  with  England  at  its  head, 
the  seizure  of  Egypt  tempted  France 
in  another  form,  as  the  first  step  to 
the  conquest  of  India. 

But  long  before  this  period,  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  English  cabinet  had  seen 
the  probable  direction  of  French  en- 
terprise, and  felt  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  all  possible  information  re- 
lative to  the  coasts  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
and  Syria.  For  this  important  pur- 
pose Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  chosen, 
and  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
circumstance  that  his  brother,Mr  Spen- 
cer Smith,  who  was  then  our  ambas- 
sador there,  would  communicate  with 
him  more  advantageously  than  with  a 
stranger ;  but  undoubtedly  much  more 
for  his  qualifications  for  a  service  of 
such  interest  and  importance. 

Nothing  is  left  of  those  memorials, 
further  than  a  few  notes  of  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journeys ;  from  which  he 
appears  to  have  examined  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands.  But  he  was  now  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  on  a  higher  scene  of 
action. 

In  September  1793,  the  officers  of 
the  French  navy  at  Toulon,  and  the 
chief  inhabitants,  disgusted  with  the 
Revolution,  and  alarmed  by  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Revolutionary  tribunals; 
hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  proposed 
to  Lord  Hood,  commanding  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  off  the  coast,  that  he 
should  take  possession  of  the  city  and 
shipping,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII. 


It  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
never  was  a  great  military  prize  more 
utterly  thrown  away,  nor  an  effort 
of  loyalty  more  unlucky.  The  whole 
transaction  only  gives  the  lesson,  that 
what  the  diplomatists  call  "  delicacy" 
is  wholly  misplaced  when  men  come 
to  blows,  and  that  in  war  promptitude 
is  every  thing.  The  first  act  of  Lord 
Hood  ought  to  have  been  to  remove 
the  fleet,  strip  the  arsenals,  and  send 
the  whole  to  England,  there  to  be  kept 
secure  for  its  rightful  king.  The  next 
ought  to  have  been,  to  give  every  in- 
habitant the  means  of  escaping  to  some 
safer  quarter,  with  his  property.  The 
third  ought  to  have  been,  to  garrison 
the  forts  with  every  soldier  who  could 
be  sent  from  Gibraltar  and  England  ; 
from  which  we  could  have  sent  50,000 
men  within  three  weeks.  Toulon  then 
might  have  been  made  the  stronghold 
of  a  loyal  insurrection  in  the  south, 
and  the  garrison  of  all  the  foreign 
troops,  which  the  French  princes  could 
muster. 

Not  one  of  these  things  was  done. 
The  ships  were  left  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, through  "  delicacy"  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  people  were  left  to  the  last 
moment,  through  a  perilous  confidence 
in  the  chances  of  war;  and  Toulon 
was  lost  by  an  attack  of  ragamuffins, 
and  the  battery  of  Lieutenant  Buona- 
parte, which  an  English  regiment 
would  have  flung  into  the  sea,  and 
sent  its  commandant  to  an  English 
prison. 

But,  even  in  the  midst  of  these  in- 
stances of  ill-luck,  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  ser- 
vices. When  returning  from  his  Medi- 
terranean survey,  he  happened  to  stop 
at  Smyrna ;  and  there  observing  a  num- 
ber of  British  sailors  loitering  about 
the  streets,  he  offered  them  service , 
and  purchasing  a  small  lateen-rigged 
vessel,  about  forty  feet  long,  which, 
he  manned  with  forty  sailors,  and 
steering  for  Toulon,  he  turned  over  his 
little  vessel  and  its  crew  to  Lord 
Hood. 

This  was  another  example  of  that 
activity  of  mind  and  ready  attention 
to  circumstances,  which  characterised 
his  career.  A  hundred  other  officers 
might  have  seen  those  sailors  wan- 
dering about  Smyrna,  without  think- 
ing of  the  purchase  of  a  vessel  to 
make  them  useful  to  their  country ; 
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or  might  have  been  too  impatient  to 
•  return  to  England,  for  a  detour  to 
Toulon. 

Lord  Hood,  though  a  brave  man, 
was  a  dull  one,  and  had  all  the  for- 
mality of  a  formal  time.  Sir  Sidney's 
gallant  volunteering  was  forgotten, 
and  the  defence  of  Toulon  was  carried 
on  under  every  possible  species  of 
blundering.  At  length  the  enemies' 
guns  began  to  play  from  the  heights, 
and  the  order  was  given  for  the  fleet 
to  retire.  Whether  even  this  order 
was  not  premature  may  still  be 
doubted ;  for  the  French  batteries,  few 
and  weak,  could  scarcely  have  made 
an  impression  on  so  powerful  a 
fleet ;  and  the  British  broadsides  might 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  hold  the  town,  especially  after  all 
its  works  had  been  dismantled.  Bat 
the  order  was  given ,  an  d  was  about  to  be 
executed,  when  Sir  Sidney  asked  the 
question  which  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  no  one  else  :  "  What  do  you  mean 
to  do  with  all  those  fine  ships :  d& 
you  mean  to  leave  them  behind?" 
Some  one  called  out, — "  Why,  what 
do  you  mean  to  do  with  them  ?  "  The 
prompt  answer  was, — "Burn  them,  to 
be  sure."  By  some  chance,  the  an- 
swer reached  Lord  Hood's  ears ;  he 
immediately  sent  for  Sir  Sidney,  and 
to  him,  though  on  half  pay,  and  then 
irregularly  employed,  was  given  this 
important  duty. 

The  employment  was  highly  peri- 
lous, not  only  from  the  hazards  of 
being  blown  up,  or  buried  in  the 
conflagration,  but  from  the  resistance 
of  the  populace  and  galley-slaves, 
besides  that  of  the  troops,  who,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  English,  were  ready  to 
pour  into  the  town.  His  force,  too, 
was  trifling,  consisting  only  of  the 
little  vessel  which  he  had  purchased 
at  Smyrna,  three  British  gun-boats, 
and  three  Spanish.  But  the  operation 
was  gallantly  performed.  The  stores 
of  the  arsenal  were  set  on  fire  ;  a  fire- 
ship  was  towed  into  the  middle  of  the 
French  fleet,  and  all  was  soon  one  im- 
mense mass  of  flame :  perhaps  war 
never  exhibited  a  scene  more  terribly 
sublime.  Thirteen  sail  of  the  line, 
with  all  the  storehouses,  were  blazing 
together.  The  French,  too,  began  to 
fire  from  the  hills,  and  the  English 
gun-boats  returned  the  fire  with  dis- 
charges of  grapeshot  on  the  troops  as 


they  came  rushing  down  to  the  gates 
of  the  arsenal.  All  was  uproar  and 
explosion. 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the 
whole  narrative  is  the  atrocious  ven- 
geance of  the  Republicans  on  gaining 
possession.  An  anecdote  of  this  scene 
of  horror,  and  of  the  especial  treachery 
of  Napoleon,  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  Sidney. 

"  The  Royalist  inhabitants,  or  the 
chief  portion  of  them,  had  been  driven 
into  the  great  square  of  the  town,  and 
compressed  there  into  one  huge  mass. 
Napoleon  then  discharged  his  artillery 
upon  them,  and  mowed  them  down. 
Bat  as  many  had  thrown  themselves 
on  the  ground  to  escape  the  grapeshot, 
and  many  were  only  wounded,  this 
villain  of  villains  cried  out  aloud, — : 
'  The  vengeance  of  the  Republic  is 
satisfied,  rise  and  go  to  your  homes.' 
But  the  wretched  people  no  sooner 
stood  up  than  they  received  another 
discharge  of  his  guns,  and  were  all 
massacred.  If  any  one  act  of  man, 
ever  emulated  the  work  of  the  devil, 
this  act,  by  its  mingled  perfidy  and 
cruelty,  was  the  one." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  life  of 
this  intrepid  and  active  officer,  without 
seeing  the  encouragement  which  it 
holds  forth  to  enterprise.  In  this  sense 
it  ought  to  have  a  part  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  every  soldier  and  sailor  of 
England.  Sir  Sidney  had  perhaps 
rivals  by  the  thousand  in  point  of 
personal  valour  and  personal  intelli- 
gence ;  but  the  source  of  all  his  dis- 
tinctions was,  his  never  losing  sight  of 
his  profession,  and  never  losing  an  op- 
portunity of  service.  -  On  this  prin- 
ciple we  may  account  for  every  step 
of  his  career,  and  on  no  other.  He 
appears  to  have  had  no  parliamentary 
interest,  no  ministerial  favour,  no  con- 
nexion of  any  kind  which  could  essen- 
tially promote  his  interest,  and  even 
to  have  been  somewhat  neglected  by 
admirals  under  whom  he  served.  But 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  being 
present  where  any  thing  was  to  be 
done,  and  of  doing  his  best.  It  was 
this  which  produced  even  from  the 
formal  English  admiral  a  note  of  this 
order,  written  on  the  evening  of  the 
conflagration, — 

"My  dear  Sir  Sidney, — You  must 
burn  every  French  ship  you  possibly 
can,  and  consult  the  governor  on  the 
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proper  method  of  doing  it,  on  account 
of  bringing  off  the  troops. 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  HOOD." 

This  was  written  at  three  in  the 
afternoon.  It  would  appear  that  Sir 
Sidney,  in  his  answer,  made  some  ob- 
servation with  reference  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  force  put  under  his  com- 
mand. His  Lordship,  in  a  note  dated 
at  six  in  the  evening,  thus  replied  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  apprehen- 
sive of  difficulty  in  the  service  you 
volunteered  for.  It  must  be  under- 
taken ;  and  if  it  does  not  succeed  to  my 
wishes,  it  will  very  probably  facilitate 
the  getting  off  the  governor  and  the 
troops  in  safety,  which  is  an  object. 
The  conflagration  may  be  advantage- 
ous to  us.  No  enterprise  of  war  is 
void  of  danger  and  difficulty ;  both 
must  be  submitted  to. 

"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  HOOD." 

The  remonstrance  of  Sir  Sidney 
must  evidently  have  been  with  respect 
to  the  inadequacy  of  preparation,  for 
he  remarks, — "  I  volunteered  the  ser- 
vice under  the  *disadvantage  of  there 
being  no  previous  preparation  for  it 
whatever  ;"  and  the  only  failure  arose 
from  the  want  of  force  ;  for  he  was  un- 
able to  burn  the  ships  in  the  basin ; 
while  it  argues  extraordinary  skill  and 
daring,  to  have  effected  the  burning  of 
the  rest  with  a  few  gun-boats  and  a 
felucca. 

But  this  service,  executed  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  right  spirit,  im- 
mediately fixed  upon  him  the  eyes  of 
the  fleet ;  and  the  admiral,  on  sending 
home  the  despatches  from  Toulon, 
made  Sir  Sidney  their  bearer.  He 
was  received  with  great  attention  by 
ministers  ;  and  Lord  Spencer,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  particular- 
ly complimented  him  on  the  prompt- 
ness and  energy  of  his  services  at 
Toulon. 

As  it  was  now  determined  to  fit  out 
a  light  squadron  for  the  purpose  of 
disturbing  the  enemy's  coasts  on  the 
Channel,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  select- 
ed for  the  command ;  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Diamond  frigate,  with 
which  he  immediately  made  sail  for 
the  coast  of  Holland.  This  little  fleet 
consisted  of  thirty-two  vessels  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  from  the  frigate  to  the  gun- 


boat. With  this  fleet  he  kept  watch 
on  the  enemy's  harbours,  hunted  pri- 
vateers, made  landings  on  the  shore, 
carried  off  signal-posts,  and  kept  the 
whole  coast  in  perpetual  alarm.  One 
of  those  services  shows  the  activity 
and  intelligence  required  on  this  duty. 
It  being  rumoured  that  a  French  ex- 
pedition had  sailed  from  Brest,  Sir 
Sidney  was  ordered  to  execute  the 
difficult  task  of  ascertaining  the  state 
of  the  harbour.  He  disguised  his  ship 
so  as  to  look  like  a  French  vessel, 
hoisted  French  colours,  and  ran  into 
the  road.  Unluckily,  a  large  French 
ship  of  war  was  working  in  at  the 
same  time,  but  which  took  no  notice 
of  him,  probably  from  the  boldness  of 
his  navigation.  At  sunset  the  French- 
man anchored,  as  the  tide  set  strong 
out  of  the  harbour,  and  Sir  Sidney 
was  compelled  to  do  the  same.  He  had 
hoped  that,  on  the  turning  of  the  tide, 
she  would  have  gone  up  the  harbour, 
but  there  she  lay  in  the  moonlight,  a 
formidable  obstacle.  The  question 
was  now  whether  to  leave  the  attempt 
incomplete,  or  to  run  the  hazard  of 
passing  the  French  line-of-battle  ship. 
The  latter  course  was  determined  on, 
and  she  was  fortunately  passed.^  As 
they  advanced  up  the  road,  two  other 
ships,  one  of  which  was  a  frigate, 
were  seen  at  anchor.  Those,  too, 
must  be  passed,  and  even  the  dawn 
must  be  waited  for  before  a  good 
view  of  the  road  could  be  obtained. 
The  crew  were  ordered  to  be  silent : 
the  French  ships  were  -passed  with- 
out notice.  As  morning  broke,  a 
full  view  of  the  road  was  obtained, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  had  put  to  sea.  The  task  was 
performed,  but  the  difficulty  was  now 
to  escape.  On  the  first  attempt 
to  move  towards  the  sea,  a  corvette, 
which  was  steering  out  in  the  same 
direction,  began  to  give  the  alarm  by 
making  signals.  The  two  vessels 
at  anchor  immediately  prepared  to 
follow,  and  the  line-of-battle  ship  made 
a  movement  so  as  completely  to  ob- 
struct the  course.  There  seemed  to 
be  now  no  alternative  but  to  be  sunk 
or  taken.  These  are  the  emergencies 
which  try  the  abilities  of  men,  and  the 
dexterity  on  this  occasion  was  equal 
to  the  difficulty.  As  resistance  was 
hopeless,  Sir  Sidney  tried  stratagem. 
Running  directly  down  to  the  line-of- 
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battle  ship,  which  he  now  perceived  to 
be  in  a  disabled  state,  pumping  from 
leaks  and  under  jury  topmasts,  he 
hailed  the  captain  in  French,  which 
he  fortunately  spoke  like  a  native, 
offering  him  assistance.  The  captain 
thanked  him,  but  said  that  he  required 
none,  as  he  had  men  enough  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  Sir  Sidney  exhibited  a 
feeling  of  humanity  which  did  him 
still  higher  honour  than  his  skill.  As 
he  lay  under  the  stern  of  the  French- 
man he  might  have  poured  in  a  raking 
fire,  and,  of  course,  committed  great 
slaughter  among  the  crew,  who  were 
crowded  on  the  gunwale  and  quarter, 
looking  at  his  ship.  The  guns  were 
double  loaded,  and  his  crew  were 
ready  and  willing.  But,  considering 
that,  even  if  the  enemy's  vessel  had 
been  captured,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bring  her  off,  and  that  the  only 
result  could  be  the  havoc  of  life ;  and, 
to  use  the  language  of  his  despatch, 
44  conceiving  it  both  unmanly  and 
treacherous  to  make  such  havoc  while 
speaking  in  friendly  terms  and  offering 
our  assistance,  I  trusted  that  my 
country,  though  it  might  be  benefited 
in  a  trifling  degree  by  it,  would  gladly 
relinquish  an  advantage  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  humanity 
and  the  national  character;  and  I 
hope,  for  these  reasons,  I  shall  stand 
justified  in  not  having  made  use  of  the 
accidental  advantage  in  my  power  for 
the  moment." 

And  even  then  this  act  of  gene- 
rosity may  not  have  been  without  its 
reward;  for  the  other  ships,  seeing  that 
he  was  spoken  to  by  the  French  vessel, 
discontinued  the  pursuit.  The  exploit 
was  finished,  and  the  harbour  was 
left  behind.  If  he  had  fired  a  shot  into 
the  exposed  line-of-battle  ship,  he 
would  inevitably  have  been  chased  by 
the  others  and  probably  taken.  From 
this  period  scarcely  any  of  the  smaller 
convoys, ,  conveying  ammunition  or 
provisions  to  the  enemy's  ports,  could 
escape. 

^  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  warlike 
vigilance  and  vigour,  humanity  was  not 
overlooked  ;  the  British  vessels  were 
forbidden  to  fire  at  patrols  on  shore, 
and  were  ordered  to  spare  fishing- 
boats,  villages,  and  private  dwellings. 
The  winter  was  spent  in  hunting 
along  the  shore  every  French  flotilla 
that  ventured  to  peep  out.  But  one 


action  deserves  peculiar  remembrance, 
from  its  mingled  daring  and  perse- 
verance. A  convoy,  consisting  of  a 
corvette  of  16  guns,  four  brigs,  and 
two  sloops,  had  been  chased  into 
Herqui.  As  they,  of  course,  were 
likely  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
escape,  Sir  Sidney  determined  not  to 
wait  for  the  rest  of  his  squadron,  but 
to  attempt  their  capture  in  the  Dia- 
mond frigate  alone.  While  he  was 
preparing  for  this  adventure,  two  other 
armed  vessels  joined  him.  The  at- 
tempt was  hazardous,  for  the  bay  was 
fortified.  Two  batteries  were  placed 
on  a  high  promontory,  and  the  coast 
troops  were  ready  to  oppose  a  landing. 

The  Diamond  dashed  into  the  bay, 
but  the  fire  from  the  batteries  began 
to  be  heavy,  and  could  be  returned 
only  with  slight  effect,  from  the  com- 
manding nature  of  their  position.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  try  another 
style  of  attack.  This  was  done  by 
ordering  the  marines  and  boarders  into 
the  boats,  and  sending  them  to  attack 
the  batteries  in  the  rear.  This  move- 
ment, however,  was  met  by  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  on  the  boats,  from  the 
troops  drawn  up  to  oppose  their  land- 
ing. The  frigate,  too,  was  suffering 
from  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  and  the 
navigation  was  intricate.  At  this 
critical  moment  Sir  Sidney  pointed  out 
to  Lieutenant  Pine,  one  of  his  officers, 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  climb  the 
precipice  in  front  of  the  batteries !  The 
gallant  officer  and  his  men  started 
immediately,  landed  under  the  enemy's 
cannon,  climbed  the  precipice,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  guns, 
before  the  troops  on  the  beach  could 
regain  the  heights.  The  frigate  con- 
tinued her  fire  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  troops.  The  guns  were  spiked, 
and  the  re- embarkation  was  effected. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  this 
brilliant  little  assault  could  not  have 
been  effected  without  serious  loss;, 
but  such  is  the  advantage  of  prompti- 
tude and  gallantly,  that  the  whole 
party  returned  safe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  officer  wounded. 

But  the  enemy's  vessels  still  re- 
mained. To  get  them  out  was  im- 
possible, for  the  rocks  around  were 
covered  with  troops,  who  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire  of  musketry.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  burn  them. 
The  corvette  and  a  merchant  ship. 
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were  set  on  fire  :  but  the  tide  falling, 
the  troops  poured  down  close  to  the 
vessels,  and  the  party  in  possession  of 
them  returned  on  board. 

Here  Sir  Sidney  might  have  stop- 
ped. He  had  done  enough  to  signal- 
ise his  own  talent  and  the  bravery  of 
his  people.  But  this  success  was  not 
enough  for  him.  The  convoy  were 
still  before  him,  though  still  under 
the  protection  of  the  troops.  He 
determined  on  attacking  them  again. 
The  boats  were  manned  and  rowed  to 
the  shore.  The  troops  poured  in  a 
heavy  fire.  But  the  vessels  were 
finally  all  boarded  and  burnt,  with  the 
exception  of  one  armed  lugger. 

Enterprises  of  this  order  are  the  true 
school  of  the  naval  officer.  They  may 
seem  slight,  but  they  call  out  all  the 
talent  and  activity  of  the  profession. 
They  might  also  have  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  naval  war,  for 
these  convoys  generally  carried  naval 
stores  to  the  principal  French  dock- 
yards, and  the  loss  of  a  convoy  might 
prevent  the  sailing  of  a  fleet. 

Lieutenant  Pine  was  sent  to  the 
Admiralty  with  the  colours  which  he 
had  captured  on  the  heights,  and  with 
a  strong  recommendation  from  his 
gallant  captain.  The  whole  affair  was 
regarded  in  England  as  remarkably 
well  conceived  and  well  done.  The 
exploits  of  the  Diamond  were  the  po- 
pular theme,  and  Sir  Sidney  rose  into 
high  favour  with  the  Admiralty  and 
the  nation. 

These  are  the  opportunities  which 
distinguish  the  frigate  service.  An 
officer  in  a  line-of-battle  ship  must 
wait  for  a  general  engagement.  An 
officer  on  land  must  wait  for  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years  at  least  before  he  can 
expect  the  command  of  a  regiment,  or 
the  chance  of  seeing  his  name  con- 
nected with  any  distinguished  achieve- 
ment. But  the  youngest  captain,  in 
command  of  a  frigate,  may  bring  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  upon  him.  The  young 
lieutenant,  even  the  boy  midshipman, 
by  some  independent  display  of  intre- 
pidity, may  fix  his  name  in  the  annals 
of  the  empire. 

But  the  caprices  of  fortune  are 
-doubly  capricious  in  war.  While  the 
captain  of  the  Diamond  was  receiving 
plaudits  from  all  sides,  the  mortifying 
intelligence  arrived,  that  he  had  fallen 
into  the  enemy's  hands. 


The  origin  of  this  casualty  was  his 
zeal  to  capture  a  lugger,  which  had 
done  considerable  damage  among  our 
Channel  convoys.  Its  stratagem  was, 
to  follow  the  convoys,  until  it  could 
throw  men  on  board,  then  to  let  the 
prize  continue  her  course,  to  avoid 
attracting  the  vigilance  of  the  escort- 
ing frigate,  and,  when  night  fell,  to 
slip  off  to  a  French  port.  Sir  Sidney 
determined  to  cut  short  the  lugger's 
career.  At  length  the  opportunity 
seemed  to  have  come.  The  vessel  was 
discovered  at  anchor  in  the  inner 
fort  of  Havre  under  a  ten-gun  battery. 
The  Diamond's  boats  were  instantty 
manned  and  armed ;  but,  on  the  in- 
quiry who  was  to  command,  it  was 
found  that  the  first  lieutenant  was  ill 
and  in  bed,  and  the  second  and  third 
lieutenants  were  on  shore.  Sir  Sidney 
then  took  the  command  himself.  The 
attacking  party  proceeded  in  four 
boats  and  a  Thames  wherry,  in  which 
was  Sir  Sidney,  to  the  pier  of  Havre, 
where  the  lugger  lay.  It  was  night, 
and  the  vessel  was  gallantly  boarded 
on  both  sides  at  once,  the  crew  of  the 
wherry  boarding  over  the  stern.  The 
Frenchmen  on  deck  were  beaten  after 
a  short  struggle.  Sir  Sidney,  rushing 
down  into  the  cabin,  found  the  four 
officers  starting  from  their  sleep  and 
loading  their  pistols.  He  coolly  told 
them  that  the  vessel  was  no  longer 
theirs;  ordered  them  to  surrender, 
and  they  gave  up  their  arms. 

But  the  flood-tide  was  running 
strong,  and  it  drove  the  vessel  above 
the  town,  there  being  no  wind.  At 
day-light  the  lugger  became  the  centre 
of  a  general  attack  of  the  armed  ves- 
sels of  the  port.  The  Diamond  could 
not  move  from  want  of  wind;  and, 
after  a  desperate  resistance  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  Sir  Sidney  and 
his  companions  were  forced  to  sur- 
render. Six  officers  and  nineteen 
seamen  were  taken. 

Sir  Sidney's  capture  was  a  national 
triumph,  and  he  was  instantly  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Paris.  No  exchange 
could  be  obtained;  his  name  was  too 
well  known.  He  was  charged  with 
incendiarism  for  the  burning  of  Tou- 
lon ;  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  his 
being  found  so  close  to  Havre  was  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  the  town. 

Sir  Sidney's  imprisonment  was  at 
first  in  the  Abbaye,  which  had  been 
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made  so  infamously  memorable  by  the 
slaughters  of  September  1793.  He 
•was  afterwards  placed  in  the  prison 
of  the  Temple.  In  all  probability, 
the  first  object  was  to  exhibit  him 
to  the  Parisians.  An  English  cap- 
tain as  a  prisoner  was  a  rare  exhibi- 
tion, and  his  detention  also  saved  them 
from  the  most  active  disturber  of  their 
Norman  and  Breton  navigation.  But 
his  confinement  was  not  strict,  and  he 
was  even  suffered  occasionally  to 
walk  about  Paris  on  giving  his  parole 
to  the  jailer.  At  length,  after  various 
British  offers  of  exchange,  which  were 
all  rejected  by  the  French,  he  escaped 
by  a  counterfeit  order  of  liberation ; 
and,  encountering  several  hair-breadth 
hazards,  reached  Havre,  seized  a  boat, 
put  off,  and  was  taken  up  at  sea  by 
the  Argo  frigate,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Bowen,  who  landed  him  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  he  arrived  in  London  in 
April  1798,  having  been  in  France 
about  two  years  and  a  month. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know, 
respecting  any  event,  peculiarly  in 
early  life,  whether  it  is  a  misfortune 
or  the  contrary.  Sir  Sidney's  capture 
must  have  been  often  felt  by  him  as 
the  severest  of  calamities,  by  stopping 
a  career  which  had  already  made  him 
one  of  the  national  favourites,  and  had 
given  him  promise  of  still  higher  dis- 
tinction. From  the  command  of  the 
Diamond  to  the  dreary  chambers  of 
the  Temple  was  a  formidable  contrast ; 
yet  the  event  which  placed  him  there 
may  have  been  an  instance  of  some- 
thing more  than  what  the  world  terms 
u  good  luck."  If  he  had  remained  in 
command  of  his  frigate,  he  might  have 
fallen  in  some  of  those  fights  with  the 
batteries  and  corvettes  which  he  was 
constantly  provoking.  But  in  his 
French  prison  he  was  safe  for  the  time, 
and  yet  not  less  before  the  public  eye. 
In  reality,  the  sympathy  felt  for  him 
there,  and  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the 
Admiralty  to  effect  his  exchange,  kept 
him  more  the  Lion  than  before ;  and 
he  returned  just  in  time  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  service  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  which,  by  its  novelty,  ad- 
venture, and  romantic  peril,  seemed 
to  have  been  expressly  made  for  his 
genius. 

The  French  expedition,  under  Na- 
poleon, had  taken  possession  of  Egypt ; 
the  Turks  were  a  rabble,  and  were 


beaten  at  the  first  onset.  The  Mame- 
lukes, though  the  finest  cavalry  in  the 
world  as  individual  horsemen,  were 
beaten  before  the  French  infantry, 
as  all  irregular  troops  will  be  beaten 
by  regulars.  At  this  period,  the  object 
of  the  ministry  was  to  excite  the  in- 
dolence of  the  Turkish  gove/nment  to 
attempt  the  reconquest  of  Egypt,  and 
Sir  Sidney  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Le  Tigre,  a  French  eighty 
gun-ship,  which  had  been  captured  by 
Lord  Bridport  three  years  before.  If 
it  be  said  that  he  owed  this  command 
in  any  degree  to  his  having  been  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Turkey  some  years 
before,  which  is  perfectly  probable ;  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  that  mission 
itself  was  owing  to  the  gallantry  and 
intelligence  which  he  had  displayed 
in  his  volunteer  expedition  to  Swe- 
den. Sir  Sidney's  present  appointment 
was  a  mixture  of  diplomacy  with  a 
naval  command ;  for  he  was  appointed 
joint-plenipotentiary  with  his  brother 
Spencer  Smith,. then  our  minister  at 
Constantinople.  But  this  junction  of 
offices  produced  much  dissatisfaction 
in  both  Lord  St  Vincent  and  Nelson  ; 
and  it  required  no  slight  address,  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Sidney,  to  reconcile 
those  distinguished  officers  to  his  em- 
ployment. However,  his  sword  soon 
showed  itself  a  more  effectual  recon- 
ciler than  his  pen,  and  the  siege  of 
Acre  proved  him  a  warrior  worthy  of 
their  companionship.  After  the  siege, 
Nelson,  as  impetuous  in  his  admira- 
tion as  he  was  in  his  dislikes,  wrote 
to  Sir  Sidney  the  following  high 
acknowledgment : — 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  received, 
with  the  truest  satisfaction,  all  your 
very  interesting  letters,  to  July.  The 
immense  fatigue  you  have  had  in 
defending  Acre  against  such  a  chosen 
army  of  French  villains,  headed  by 
that  arch-villain  Buonaparte,  has  never 
been  exceeded ;  and  the  bravery  shown 
by  you  and  your  brave  companions 
is  such  as  to  merit  every  encomium 
which  all  the  civilised  world  can  be- 
stow. As  an  individual,  and  as  an 
admiral,  will  you  accept  of  my  feeble 
tribute  of  praise  and  admiration,  and 
make  them  acceptable  to  all  those 
under  your  command?  NELSON. 

"  Palermo,  Aug.  20,  1799." 

Sir  Sidney  found  the  Sultaun  willing 
to  exert  all  the  force  of  his  dominions, 
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Tbut  wretchedly  provided  with  the 
means  of  exertion  —  a  disorganised 
army,  an  infant  navy,  empty  arsenals, 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  state  in 
barbaric  confusion.  Two  bomb-ves- 
sels and  seven  gun-boats  were  all 
that  he  could  procure  for  the  coast 
service.  He  ordered  five  more  gun- 
boats to  be  laid  down,  waiting  for 
guns  from  England.  But  he  was 
soon  called  from  Constantinople. 
Advice  had  been  received  by  the 
governor  ,of  Acre,  Achmet  Pasha, 
that  Buonaparte,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
men,  was  about  to  march  on  Acre. 
The  position  of  this  fortress  renders 
it  the  key  of  the  chief  commerce  in 
com  at  the  head  of  the  Levant,  and 
its  possessor  has  always  been  power- 
ful. Its  possession  by  the  French 
would  have  given  them  the  command 
of  all  the  cities  on  the  coast,  and 
probably  made  them  masters  of  Syria, 
if  not  of  Constantinople.  Buonaparte, 
utterly  reckless  in  his  cruelties,  pro- 
vided they  gained  his  object,  had 
announced  his  approach  by  the  fol- 
lowing dashing  epistle  to  the  Pasha  : 
— "The  provinces  of  Gaza,  Ramleh, 
and  Jaffa  are  in  my  power.  I  have 
treated  with  generosity  those  of  your 
troops  who  placed  themselves  at  my 
discretion.  I  have  been  severe  towards 
those  who  have  violated  the  rights  of 
war.  I  shall  march  in  a  few  days 
against  Acre."  His  severity  had  al- 
ready been  exhibited  on  an  unexam- 
pled scale.  Having  taken  Jaffa  by 
assault,  and  put  part  of  the  garrison 
to  the  sword,  he  marched  his  prison- 
ers, to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
seven  hundred,  to  an  open  space  out- 
side the  town.  As  they  were  dis- 
armed in  the  town,  they  could  make  no 
resistance ;  and,  as  Turks,  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  Fate.  There 
they  were  fired  on,  until  they  all  fell ! 
When  this  act  of  horrid  cruelty  was 
reported  in  Europe  by  Sir  Robert 
"Wilson,  its  very  atrocity  made  the 
honourable  feelings  of  England  incre- 
dulous ;  but  it  has  since  been  acknow- 
ledged in  the  memoir  by  Napoleon's 
commissary,  M.  Miot,  and  the  mas- 
sacre is  denied  no  longer.  The  ex- 
cuse which  the  French  general  subse- 
quently offered  was,  that  many  of 
the  Turks  had  been  captured  before, 
and  liberated  on  parole  ;  that  having 


thus  violated  the  laws  of  war,  he  could 
neither  take  them  with  him,  nor  leave 
them  behind."  But  the  hollowness  of 
this  excuse  is  evident.  The  Turks 
knew  nothing  of  our  European  parole ; 
they  felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
fight  for  their  Pasha ;  they  might  have 
been  liberated  with  perfect  impunity, 
for,  once  deprived  of  arms,  and  stript 
of  all  means  of  military  movement, 
they  must  have  lingered  among  the 
ruins  of  an  open  town,  or  dispersed 
about  the  country.  The  stronger 
probability  is,  that  the  massacre  was 
meant  for  the  purposes  of  intimida- 
tion, and  that  on  the  blood  of  Jaffa 
the  French  flag  was  to  float  above 
the  gates  of  Acre. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  our  natural 
sense  of  justice,  to  believe  that  this 
very  act  was  the  ruin  of  the.  expedi- 
tion. Achmet  Pasha  was  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  and  might  have  felt 
little  difficulty  in  arranging  a  treaty 
with  the  invader,  or  receiving  a  pro- 
vince in  exchange  for  the  temporary 
use  of  his  fortress.  But  the  bloodshed 
of  Jaffa  must  have  awakened  at  once 
his  abhorrence  and  his  fears.  The 
massacre  also  excited  Sir  Sidney's 
feelings  so  much,  that  he  instantly 
weighed  anchor,  and  arrived  at  Acre 
two  days  before  the  French  van- 
guard. They  were  first  discovered 
by  Le  Tigris  gun-boats,  as  the  heads 
of  the  column  moved  round  the  foot 
of  Mount  C  arm  el.  There  they  were 
stopt  by  the  fire  of  the  boats,  and 
driven  in  full  flight  up  the  mountains. 

But  another  event  of  more  impor- 
tance occurred  almost  immediately 
after.  A  flotilla  was  seen  from  the 
mast-head  of  Le  Tigre,  consisting  of 
a  corvette  and  nine  sail  of  gun-vessels. 
The  flotilla  was  instantly  attacked, 
and  seven  struck,  the  other  three 
escaped,  it  being  justly  considered  of 
most  importance  to  secure  the  prizes, 
they  containing  the  whole  battery  of 
artillery,  ammunition,  &c.,  intended 
for  the  siege.  Previously  to  his  arrival, 
Sir  Sidney  had  sent  Captain  Miller  of 
the  Theseus,  a  most  gallant  officer,  and 
Colonel  Phelypeaux,  to  rebuild  the 
walls,  and  altogether  to  put  the  place 
in  a  better  defensive  order.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fortunate  than  this  cap- 
ture, for  it  at  once  gave  Sir  Sidney  a 
little  fleet,  supplied  him  with  guns 
and  ammunition  for  the  defence  of  the 
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place,  and,  of  course,  deprived  the 
French  of  the  means  of  attack  in  pro- 
portion. But  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Napoleon  was  destitute  of 
guns.  He  had  already  on  shore  four 
twelve-pounders,  eight  howitzers,  a 
battery  of  thirty-two  pieces,  and  about 
thirty  four-pounders.  The  siege  com- 
menced on  the  20th  of  March,  and  from 
that  day,  for  sixty  days,  was  a  constant 
repetition  of  assaults,  the  bursting  of 
mines,  and  the  breaching  of  the  old  and 
crumbling  walls. 

At  length  Buonaparte,  conscious  that 
his  character  was  sinking,  that  he  was 
hourly  exposed  to  Egyptian  insurrec- 
tion, that  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  were 
arriving,  and  that  every  day  increas- 
ed the  peril  of  an  attack  on  his  rear 
by  an  army  from  Constantinople,  re- 
solved to  risk  all  upon  a  final  assault. 
After  fifty  days  of  open  trenches,  the 
Turkish  flotilla  had  been  seen  from 
the  walls.  The  rest  deserves  to  be 
told  only  in  the  language  of  their  gal- 
lant defender. 

"  The  constant  fire  of  the  besiegers 
was  suddenly  increased  tenfold.  Our 
flanking  fire  from  afloat  was,  as 
usual,  plied  to  the  utmost,  but  with 
less  effect  than  heretofore,  as  the 
enemy  had  thrown  up  epaulements  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  protect  them 
from  the  fire.  The  French  advanced, 
and  their  standard  was  seen  at  day- 
light on  the  outer  angle  of  the  town, 
•which  they  had  assaulted.  Hassan 
Bey's  troops  were  preparing  to  laud, 
but  their  boats  were  still  only  halfway 
to  the  shore."  X 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  spirit 
and  talents  of  Sir  Sidney  had  their 
full  effect.  If  he  had  continued  to 
depend  on  the  fire  of  his  boats,  the 
place  would  have  been  taken.  The 
French  were  already  masters  of  a  part 
of  the  works,  and  they  would  pro- 
bably have  rushed  into  the  town  be- 
fore the  troops  of  Hassan  Bey  could 
have  reached  the  shore. 

"  This,"  says  the  despatch? "  was  a 
most  critical  point,  and  an  effort  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  place  until 
their  arrival.  I  accordingly  landed 
the  boats  at  the  mole,  and  took  the 
crews  up  to  the  breach,  armed  with 
pikes.  The  enthusiastic  gratitude  of 
the  Turks,  men,  women,  and  children, 
at  the  sight  of  such  a  reinforcement, 
at  such  a  time,  is  not  to  be  described ; 
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many  fugitives  returned  with  us  to  the 
breach,  which  we  found  defended  by  a 
few  brave  Turks,  whose  most  destruc- 
tive weapons  were  heavy  stones. 

"  Djezzar  Pasha,  hearing  that  the 
English  were  on  the  breach,  quitted  his 
station,  where,  according  to  ancient 
Turkish  custom,  he  was  sitting  to  re- 
ward such  as  should  bring  him  the 
heads  of  the  enemy,  and  distributing 
musket  cartridges  with  his  own  hands. 
The  energetic  old  man,  coming  behind 
us,  pulled  us  down  with  violence,  say- 
ing, that  if  any  thing  happened  to  his 
English  friends,  all  was  lost. 

"A  sortie  was  now  proposed  by  Sir 
Sidney,  but  the  Turkish  regiment 
which  made  it  was  repulsed.  A  new 
breach  was  made,  and  it  was  evident 
that  a  new  assault  in  superior  force 
was  intended. 

"  Buonaparte,  with  a  group  of  gene- 
rals, was  seen  on  Coeur-de-Lion's 
Mount,  and  by  his  gesticulation,  and 
his  despatching  an  aide-de-camp  to 
the  camp,  he  showed  that  he  only  wait- 
ed for  a  reinforcement.  A  little  before 
sunset,  a  massive  column  was  seen  ad- 
vancing to  the  breach  with  solemn 
step."  The  Pasha  now  reverted  to 
his  native  style  of  fighting,  and  with 
capital  effect.  "  His  idea  was,  not  to 
defend  the  breach  this  time,  but  to  let 
a  certain  number  in,  and  then  close 
with  them,  according  to  the  Turkish 
mode  of  war.  The  column  thus  mount- 
ed the  breach  unmolested,  and  de- 
scended from  the  rampart  into  the 
Pasha's  garden,  where,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  the  most  advanced  among 
them  lay  headless  ;  the  sabre,  with  the 
addition  of  a  dagger  in  the  other  hand, 
proving  more  than  a  match  for  the 
bayonet.  In  this  attack,  General 
Lannes,  commanding  the  assault, 
was  wounded,  and  General  Kambaut, 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were 
killed.  The  rest  retreated  precipi- 
tately. 

"  Buonaparte  will,  no  doubt,  renew 
the  attack,  the  breach  being  perfectly 
practicable  for  fifty  men  abreast !  In- 
deed, the  town  is  not,  nor  ever  has 
been,  defensible  by  the  rules  of  art. 
But,  according  to  every  other  rule,  it 
must  and  shall  be  defended.  Not  that 
it  is  worth  defending,  but  we  feel 
.  that  it  is  by  this  breach  Buonaparte 
means  to  march  to  further  conquest. 

"  'Tis  on  the  issue  of  this  conflict 
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that  depends  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude of  spectators  on  the  surrounding 
hills,  who  wait  only  to  see  how  it 
ends,  to  join  the  victor.  And  with 
such  a  reinforcement  for  the  execution 
of  his  well-known  projects,  Constanti- 
nople, and  even  Vienna,  must  feel  the 
shock." 

The  siege  continued,  perhaps  as  no 
other  siege  ever  continued  before  ;  it 
was  a  succession  of  assaults,  frequent- 
ly by  night.  From  the  2d  of  May  to 
the  9th,  there  were  no  less  than  nine 
of  those  assaults  !  In  another  letter  he 
writes : — 

"Our  labour  is  excessive ;  many  of 
us,  among  whom  is  our  active,  zealous 
friend,  Phelypeaux,  have  died  of  fa- 
tigue. I  am  but  half  dead  ;  but 
Buonaparte  brings  fresh  troops  to  the 
assault  two  or  three  times  in  the 
night,  while  we  are  obliged  to  be  al- 
ways under  arms.  He  has  lost  the 
flower  of  his  army  in  these  desperate 
attempts  to  storm,  as  appears  by  the 
certificates  of  service  which  they  had 
in  their  pockets,  and  eight  generals." 

From  this  period  the  cfesperation  of 
Buonaparte  was  evident.  Besides  the 
eight  generals  killed,  he  had  lost  eighty 
officers,  all  his  guides,  carabineers, 
and  most  of  his  artillerymen, — in  all, 
upwards  of  four  thousand  soldiers. 
But  the  desperation  was  in  vain.  All 
the  assaults  were  repulsed  with  slaugh- 
ter. The  French  grenadiers  mounted 
the  breach,  only  to  be  shot  or  sabred. 
_4t  length,  the  division  of  Kleber  was 
sent  for.  It  had  gone  to  the  fords  of 
the  Jordan  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Turkish  army,  and  had  acquired 
distinction  in  the  Egyptian  campaign 
by  the  character  of  its  general,  and 
by  its  successes  against  the  irregular 
horse  of  the  Desert.  On  its  arrival,  it 
was  instantly  ordered  to  the  assault. 
But  the  attempt  was  met  with  the 
usual  bravery  of  the  garrison ;  and 
Kleber,  after  a  struggle  of  three  hours, 
was  repulsed.  All  was  now  hopeless 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  French 
grenadiers  absolutely  refused  to 
mount  to  the  assault  again.  Buona- 
parte was  furious  at  his  failure,  but 
where  force  was  useless,  he  still  had  a 
resource  in  treachery.  He  sent  a  flag 
of  truce  into  the  town  to  propose  an 
armistice  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
whose  remains  were  already  poisoning 
the  air.  This  might  naturally  pro- 
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duce  some  relaxation  of  vigilance ;  and 
while  the  proposal  was  under  conside- 
ration, a  volley  of  shot  and  shells  was 
fired.  This  was  the  preliminary  to  an 
assault.  It,  however,  was  repulsed; 
and  the  Turks,  indignant  at  the  trea- 
chery, were  about  to  sacrifice  the  mes  • 
senger  who  bore  the  flag.  But  Sir 
Sidney  humanely  interposed,  carried 
him  to  his  ship,  and  sent  him  back  to 
the  French  general  with  a  message 
of  contempt  and  shame. 

Retreat  was  now  the  only  measure 
available,  and  it  began  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  May.  The  battering-train 
of  twenty-three  pieces  was  left  be- 
hind. The  wounded  and  field-guns 
had  been  suddenly  embarked  in  coun- 
try vessels,  and  sent  towards  Jaffa. 
Sir  Sidney  put  to  sea  to  follow  them, 
and  the  vessels  containing  the  wound- 
ed, instead  of  attempting  to  continue 
their  flight,  steered  down  at  once  to 
their  pursuers,  and  solicited  water  and 
provisions.  They  received  both,  and 
were  sent  to  Damietta.  "  Their  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  were  mingled 
with  execrations  against  their  gene- 
ral, who  had  thus,"  they  said,  "  ex- 
posed them  to  perish." 

As  the  garrison  was  without 
cavalry,  the  pursuit  of  the  flying 
enemy  could  not  be  followed  with 
any  decisive  effect.  But  the  gun- 
boats of  the  English  and  Turks  con- 
tinued constantly  discharging  grape- 
shot  on  them,  so  long  as  they  moved 
within  reach  of  the  shore,  and  the 
Turkish  infantry  fired  on  them  when 
their  march  turned  inland.  Their 
loss  was  formidable  ;  the  whole  tract, 
between  Acre  and  Gaza,  was  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  either 
of  fatigue  or  wounds.  At  length  two 
thousand  cavalry  were  put  in  motion  by 
the  Turkish  governor  of  Jaffa,  making 
prisoners  all  the  French  who  were  left  on 
the  road,  with] their  guns ;  and  nothing 
but  the  want  of  a  strong  body  of  fresh 
troops  to  fall  on  the  enemy  seems  to 
have  prevented  the  capture  of  every 
battalion  of  that  army,  which,  but  two 
months  before,  had  boasted  of  march- 
ing to  Constantinople. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  as  the 
crowning  honour  to  his  human  hon- 
ours, that  the  man  who  had  gained 
those  successes,  was  not  forgetful  of 
the  true  source  of  all  victories  which 
deserve  the  ntune.  Sir  Sidney  had 
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gone  to  Nazareth,  and  there  made 
this  expressive  memorandum : — 

"  I  am  just  returned  from  the  Cave 
of  the  Annunciation,  where,  secretly 
and  alone,  I  have  been  returning 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  our  late 
wonderful  success.  Well  may  we 
exclaim,  'the  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.'  W.  S.  S." 

It  may  naturally  be  presumed 
that  the  whole  progress  of  the  siege 
had  interested  the  fleet  and  army 
of  England  in  the  highest  degree. 
There  had  been  nothing  like  the  de- 
fence of  Acre  in  all  the  history  of 
European  war.  A  siege  is  pro- 
nounced, by  military  authorities,  to 
be  the  most  certain  operation  in 
war  ;  with  a  fixed  number  of  troops, 
and  a  fixed  number  of  guns  in  the 
trenches,  the  strongest  place  must 
fall  within  a  prescribed  time.  But 
here  was  a  town  almost  open,  and 
with  no  other  garrison,  for  the  first 
six  weeks  of  the  siege,  than  a  bat- 
talion of  half-disciplined  Mussul- 
mans, headed  by  such  men  as  could 
be  spared  from  two  British  ships  of 
war. 

The  whole  defence  was  justly  regard- 
ed by  the  nation,  less  as  a  bold  military 
service,  than  as  an  exploit—  one  of 
those  singular  achievements  which  are 
exhibited  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to 
show  how  far  intrepidity  and  talent 
combined  can  go ;  a  splendid  example 
and  encouragement  to  the  brave 
•never  to  doubt,  and  to  the  intelligent 
never  to  suppose  that  the  resources 
of  a  resolute  heart  can  be  exhausted. 

But  the  siege  of  Acre  did  more.  It 
certainly  relieved  the  Sultaun  from  a 
pressure  which  might  have  endan- 
gered his  throne.  It  may  have  sav- 
ed India  from  an  expedition  down 
the  Red  Sea,  for  which  the  native 
princes  looked,  with  their  habitual 
hatred  of  their  British  masters  ;  and 
above  all,  it  told  England  that  her 
people  were  as  invincible  on  shore 
as  on  the  waves,  and  prepared  her 
soldiery  for  those  triumphs  which 
were  to  make  the  renown  of  the 
Peninsular  war  imperishable. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in 
September  1799,  George  III.  opened 
the  session  with  an  energetic  speech, 
in  which  the  siege  of  Acre  held  a 
prominent  part.  "The  speech  said — 


"  The  French  expedition  to  Egypt  has 
continued  to  be  productive  of  calamity 
and  disgrace  to  our  enemies,  while 
its  ultimate  views  against  our  Eastern 
possessions  have  been  utterly  con- 
founded. The  desperate  attempt 
which  they  have  lately  made  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  their  diffi- 
culties, has  been  defeated  by  the 
courage  of  the  Turkish  forces,  directed 
by  the  skill,  and  animated  by  the 
courage  of  the  British  officer,  with 
the  small  portion  of  my  naval  force 
under  his  command." 

In  the  discussion,  a  few  days 
after,  ethe  thanks  of  the  Lords  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  the  seamen  and 
officers  under  his  command,  were 
moved  by  Lord  Spencer,  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  terms  of 
the  highest  compliment. 

His  lordship  said,  that  he  had  now 
to  take,  notice  of  an  exploit  which  had 
never  been  surpassed,  and  had  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled ; — he  meant  the  de- 
fence of  St  Jean  d'  Acre  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  He  had  no  occasion  to  im- 
press upon  their  lordships  a  higher 
sense  than  they  already  entertained 
of  the  brilliancy,  utility,  and  dis- 
tinction of  an  achievement,  in  which 
a  general  of  great  celebrity,  and 
a  veteran  and  victorious  army,  wereT 
after  a  desperate  and  obstinate  en- 
gagement, which  lasted  almost  without 
intermission  for  sixty  days,  not  only 
repulsed,  but  totally  defeated  by  the 
heroism  of  this  British  officer,  and  the 
small  number  of  troops  under  his 
command. 

Lord  Hood  said,  that  he  could  not 
give  a  vote  on  the  present  occasion 
without  bearing  his  testimony  to  the 
skill  and  valour  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
which  had  been  so  conspicuously  and 
brilliantly  exerted,  when  he  had  the 
honour  and  the  benefit  of  having  him 
under  his  command  (at  Toulon). 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  so  eminent  a  service 
having  been  performed  with  so  incon- 
siderable a  force,  was  with  him  an 
additional  reason  for  affording  this 
testimony  of  public  gratitude,  and  the 
highest  honour  which  the  House  had  it 
in  its  power  to  confer. 

His  Lordship  then  adverted  to  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Temple.  "  In  de- 
fiance of  every  principle  of  humanity, 
and  of  all  the  acknowledged  rules  of 
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war,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  been,  with 
the  most  cold  and  cruel  inflexibility, 
confined  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Temple  ; 
but  the  French,  by  making  him  an 
exception  to  the  general  usages  of 
war,  had  only  manifested  their  sense 
of  his  value,  and  how  much  they  were 
afraid  of  him."  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr  Dnndas,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  after  alluding  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  country,  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  and  the  memorable 
victory  of  Aboukir,  said,  "  that  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  so 
surprising  to  him,  that  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  'speak  of  it.  He  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  astonishment  which 
the  account  of  the  action  had  thrown 
him  into.  However,  so  it  was  ;  and 
the  merit  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was 
now  the  object  of  consideration,  and 
to  praise  or  to  esteem  which  suffi- 
ciently, was  quite  impossible." 

The  thanks  of  both  Lords  and 
Commons  were  voted  unanimously ; 
the  thanks  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  the  thanks  of  the  Levant 
Company  were  voted,  with  a  piece  of 
plate.  The  king  gave  him  a  pension 
of  £1000  a-year  for  life ;  and  the 
Sultaun  sent  him  a  rich  pelisse  and 
diamond  aigrette,  both  of  the  same 
quality  as  those  which  had  been  sent 
to  Nelson. 

We  now  hasten  over  a  great  deal  of 
anxious  and  complicated  correspond- 
ence, explanatory  of  a  convention 
entered  into  with  the  French  for  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt.  Kleber,  indig- 
nant at  Buonaparte's  flight,  and  his 
army  disgusted  with  defeat,  proposed 
a  capitulation,  by  which  they  were  to 
be  sent  to  France.  The  distinction 
which  Sir  Sidney  had  now  attained 
even  with  the  French  army,  had 
made  him-  the  negotiator,  and  all  was 
preparation  to  embark,  when  Lord 
Keith  informed  him,  by  orders  from 
home,  that  the  French  must  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  armistice  was  instantly  at  an 
end.  The  Turks,  who  with  their 
usual  indolence  had  remained  loiter- 
ing in  sight  of  Cairo,  were  attacked 
in  force  and  broken,  and  all  was  war 
again.  Sir  Sidney's  letters  deprecate 
the  measure  in  the  strongest  terms. 
And  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that,  though  our  expedition  under 
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Abercrombie  was  glorious,  Sir  Sid- 
ney's treaty  would  have  saved  us 
the  expenditure  of  a  couple  of  mil- 
lions of  money,  and,  what  was  more 
valuable,  have  spared  the  lives  of 
many  brave  men  on  both  sides  ; 
while  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same,  as  it  was  not  our  purpose  to 
retain  Egypt.  Eventually,  the  French 
army  capitulated  in  Egypt  to  Lord 
Hutchinson,  on  nearly  the  terms  of 
the  convention  of  the  year  before; 
and  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty 
thousand  men  were  sent  home  in 
British  vessels. 

Sir  Sidney's  reception  in  England 
was  by  acclamation.  But  we  must 
conclude.  He  was  immediately  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  the  coast,  as 
the  threats  of  invasion  came  loudly 
from  France.  He  afterwards  sailed 
to  the  defence  of  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories. He  was  then  sent  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  King  of  Portugal  during 
the  French  invasion,  and  conveyed  him 
and  his  nobles  to  the  Brazils.  Where- 
ever  any  thing  bold,  new,  or  active, 
was  required,  the  public  eyes  were 
instantly  fixed  on  him,  and  they  were 
never  disappointed. 

After  the  peace  of  1815,  he  resided 
chiefly  on  the  Continent,  and  died  in 
Paris  on  the  26th  of  May  1840,  aged 
76. 

The  essential  merit  of  this  distin- 
guished officer's  character  was,  that 
his  whole  heart  was  in  his  profession  ; 
that  all  his  views,  his  acquirements, 
his  leisure,  and  his  active  pursuits, 
were  directed  towards  it ;  and  that  he 
never  lounged  or  lingered,  or  lay  on 
his  laurels,  or  thought  that "  any  thing 
was  done  while  any  thing  remained 
to  be  done." 

It  is  observable,  that  all  his  successes 
arose  out  of  his  indefatigable  activity 
and  sincere  zeal.  If  he  had  stayed 
dancing  or  gaming  or  feasting,  a  week 
longer,  in  Constantinople,  he  would 
have  only  seen  Acre  in  possession  of 
the  French.  The  same  principle  and 
the  same  result  existed  in  every  in- 
stance of  his  career.  He  had  his 
oddities  and  his  fantasies  in  later  life, 
but  all  were  covered  by  the  knightly 
spirit,  romantic  bravery,  and  public 
services  of  his  early  days.  He  was 
the  chevalier  of  the  noblest  navy  in 
the  world! 
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MY  ROUTE  IXTO  CANADA. 


THE  sources  of  the  Hudson  must  be 
sought  in  those  wilds  of  the  state  of  New 
York  which  lie  in  the  interior  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Champlain. 
The  tide  of  immigration  setting  west- 
ward through  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, or  eddying  about  the  shores  of 
those  lakes,  has  insulated  that  region 
of  country,  and  it  remains  to  this  day 
almost  a  wilderness.  Within  a  morn- 
ing's ride  from  the  springs  of  Sara- 
toga, where  luxury  and  fashion  keep 
holiday  from  June  to  September,  one 
can  find  oneself  in  a  solitude  that 
would  become  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  amateur  Daniel  Boone  may  there 
roam  through  the  primeval  forest,  and 
even  yet  snap  his  trigger  at  the  wild 
buck,  or  engage  the  panther  and  bear. 

Starting  from  such  a  cradle,  the 
Hudson,  like  a  young  Hercules  play- 
ing with  serpents,  catches  up  a  hundred 
little  tributary  brooks,  and  goes  leap- 
ing and  brawling  through  the  woods  till 
it  finds  itself  a  river.  Then,  gathering 
size  and  strength  through  every  curve 
of  its  way,  it  turns  eastward  to  seek 
its  fortunes  in  the  big  world.  As  if 
on  purpose  to  try  its  strength  and 
power,  it  comes  roaring  to  the  rocks  at 
Glenn's  falls,  and  there  flings  itself 
down  in  a  froth,  with  the  air  of  a 
stripling  who  signalises  his  majority 
by  a  terrible  outbreak  from  parental 
restraint.  Then,  with  a  graceful 
sweep  that  seems  the  result  of  society 
upon  the  young  forester's  impetuosity, 
it  turns  its  full  tide  into  a  picturesque 
valley,  and,  bending  southward,  begins 
its  bright  and  prosperous  career. 
Awhile  it  loiters  along,  now  winding 
through  meadows,  now  murmuring 
through  glens ;  and  then,  catching  to 
its  strong  embrace  the  lovely  Mohawk 
that  comes  down  with  her  roar  of 
waters  to  meet  it,  the  espoused  Hud- 
son, with  a  new  dignity,  that  soon 
swells  into  majesty,  takes  its  straight 
and  glorious  course  through  sloping- 
uplands  and  mountain  passes,  to  lose 
itself  in  the  sea. 

From  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Mohawk,  full  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  above  New  York,  the  Hudson 
becomes  navigable  for  vessels  with 


keels.  Higher  up,  it  floats  only  the 
flat-boat  and  canoe.  Ascending  its 
banks  till  they  turn  abruptly  west- 
ward, you  have  but  twenty  miles  of 
land- travel  to  the  head  "of  Lake 
Champlain ;  from  which  a  delightful 
trip  through  a  hundred  miles  of  moun- 
tain scenery  brings  you  fairly  into 
Canada.  Or,  if  you  follow  up  the 
river  to  Glenn's  falls,  'tis  only  aramb- 
bler's  walk  to  the  head  of  Lake  George, 
whose  quiet  and  unburdened  waters 
are  out  of  the  thoroughfare,  but,  lying 
parallel  with  Lake  Champlain,  return 
you  to  the  direct  line  of  travel  through 
the  ravines  of  its  romantic  outlet  at 
Ticonderago.  Thus,  from  the  Mohawk 
to  the  St  Lawrence,  through  this 
charming  section  of  America,  you 
have  every  where  a  profusion  of  inte- 
rest in  the  natural  scenery ;  and 
whether  you  would  see  lake,  moun- 
tain, river,  or  cataract,  you  may  find 
them  all  to  your  taste,  in  a  wilderness 
that  retains  somewhat  of  that  fresh 
beauty  which  fancy  attributes  to  the 
world  before  the  Flood. 

So  long  ago  as  the  summer  of  18 — , 
I  was  a  traveller  in  these  regions, 
making  my  way  into  Canada.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  railways  in 
America.  By  the  steamer,  Chancel- 
lor Livingston,  I  had  ascended  the 
Hudson  to  Albany  in  something  less 
than  twenty -four  hours.  From  Al- 
bany to  Lake  Champlain  I  was  one  of 
a  party  chartering  a  post-coach,  and 
permitted  by  the  terms  of  our  contract 
to  make  as  easy  stages  as  might  suit 
our  pleasure  or  convenience.  At 
Whitehall  we  took  a  small  sailing- 
craft  down  the  lake  a  hundred  miles 
and  more,  to  Plattsburgh ;  and  thence, 
resuming  the  land  route,  made  our 
way  into  Canada.  .Compared  with 
the  more  modern  rate  of  travel,  we 
went  at  a  snail's  pace ;  but  with  all  its 
inconveniences,  our  way  of  making  the 
journey  had  its  peculiar  benefits  and 
charms.  We  were  less  superficial 
observers  of  men  and  things  than  rail- 
way passengers  can  possibly  be.  We 
were  intelligent  persons ;  we  conversed 
with  the  men  of  the  soil ;  we  asked 
questions  of  plain  farmers  and  sailors, 
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and  heard  with  pleasure  their  long 
stories  of  ancient  battles  in  those 
parts,  from  the  days  of  the  Iroquois  to 
the  days  of  General  Brock.  We 
stopped  by  the  roadside  and  examined 
places  of  interest,  and  took  views  of 
beautiful  landscapes  from  command- 
ing heights.  And  now  I  can  say  of 
my  route  into  Canada  what  Words- 
worth says  of  the  Wye  : — 

"  Those  beauteous  scenes, 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye  ; 
But  oft  in  lonely  rooms,  and  mid  the  din 
Of  towers  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart." 

In  many  such  hours  I  have  refreshed 
my  memory  by  recurring  also  to  such 
books  of  tourists  as  I  have  at  hand, 
but  especially  in  the  later  authors  of 
this  kind  I  have  found  little  satisfac- 
tion. They  all  seem  to  have  hurried 
over  their  journey  without  stopping  to 
take  breath  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  I  was  lucky  in  beginning 
my  travels,  while  as  yet  the  spirit  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  only  just 
putting  on  its  seven-leagued  boots, 
and  still  permitted  the  good  habit  of 
hastening  slowly.  Let  me,  then,  go 
over  my  former  stages,  at  least  in  fancy ; 
and  while  I  interweave  my  histories 
with  the  personal  adventures  of  an  old- 
fashioned  traveller,  let  me  be  met  also 
by  some  of  the  indulgence  humanely 
accorded  to  narrative  old  age. 

Our  travelling  party  had  been 
thrown  together  less  by  choice  than 
accident ;  and  for  our  commander-in- 
chief  we  had  unfortunately  selected  as 
wild  a  young  Irish  officer  as  was  ever 
turned  loose  from  Cork  to  fight  his 
fortunes  in  the  world.  Fitz-Freke,  as 
he  called  himself,  had  no  single  quali- 
fication for  being  our  "  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,"  except  a  boasted 
familiarity  with  the  way.  He  had 
travelled  it  very  often,  and  indeed 
seemed  to  hang  somewhat  loosely  to 
his  regiment,  which  was  stationed  at 
Montreal.  Before  we  had  half  finished 
our  first  day's  drive,  we  had  begun  to 
wish  furloughs  and  half-pay  had  never 
been  invented;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  his  affectionate  recollections  of 
his  family  in  Cork  led  him  quite  too 
frequently  to  the  bottle.  Poor  Freke  ! 
we  profited  by  his  good-humour,  yet 
abused  his  forbearance  under  rebuke ; 


and  I  must  own  in  justice,  that  when 
we  at  last  parted  company,  and  were 
to  see  no  more  of  him,  we  were  all 
ready  to  protest  that  he  was,  after  all, 
as  downright  a  worthy  as  ever  but- 
toned an  Irishman's  heart  beneath  a 
buff  waistcoat. 

Leaving  Albany  before  the  day  began 
to  be  hot,  we  went  rapidly  through  the 
green  levels  upon  its  right  bank,  and 
crossed  the  river  at  Troy.  Here  we 
were  conducted  to  Mount  Ida,  and  by 
a  geographical  miracle  made  an  easy 
transition  to  Mount  Olympus,  from 
Avhich  the  view  is  extensive,  but  by 
no  means  celestial.  Freke  seemed  to 
.  think  there  was  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect a  hoax ;  but  as  his  classical  in- 
formation was  not  of  the  most  accu- 
rate description,  I  am  not  sure  but  he 
still  labours  under  the  impression  that 
he  has  stood  where  the  three  goddesses 
displayed  their  charms  to  Paris  ;  and 
smoked  a  cigar  where  that  botheration 
siege  was  as  interminably  contested, 
as  were  ever  those  consequent  hexa- 
meters of  Virgil  and  Homer,  which  he 
adorned  with  dog's -ears  and  thumb- 
prints,  under  the  diurnal  ferule  of  his 
tutor.  In  passing  through  the  streets, 
we  were  gratified  to  observe  that,  in 
spite  of  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  Troy 
still  retains  its  "  Palladium  of  liberty, 
and  independent  free  press  ;"  and 
though  we  could  discover  no  relics  of 
the  famous  wooden-horse,  I  notice  in 
the  accounts  of  later  tourists  that  an 
"  iron  horse"  may  now  be  found  there 
in  harness,  which  daily  brings  strangers 
into  the  heart  of  the  city  without  any 
incendiary  effect.  Such  is  the  change 
of  manners  and  times  since  the  days 
of  the  pious  ^Eneas ! 

We  rattled  over  a  bridge,  and  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. Here  are  numerous  islands, 
with  steep  sides  and  piny  summits, 
to  which  the  American  General  Schuy- 
ler  retreated  before  Burgoyne,  and 
prepared  to  sustain  an  investment. 
While  arranging  his  defences,  he  was 
unjustly  deprived  of  his  command,  at 
the  very  moment  when,  by  the  arrival 
of  additional  force,  he  would  have  been 
enabled  to  turn  upon t his  pursuers; 
and  thus  the  laurels  of  the  subsequent 
victory  were  put  into  the  hand  of  Ge- 
neral Gates,  while  the  worst  effects  of 
the  expedition  fell  upon  the  estates  of 
Schuyler,  which  were  ^ravaged  by  the 
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advancing  foe.  Gates  appears  to  have 
been  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the 
gallant  officer  whom  he  superseded  ; 
and  as  he  had  the  full  advantage  of 
Schuyler's  preparatory  measures,  there 
is  a  deep  jealousy  of  his  fame,  which 
must  account  for  the  fact  noticed  by 
the  author  of  "  Hochelaga,"  that  he  is 
by  no  means  credited  by  his  country- 
men with  the  vastly  important  conse- 
quences of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 
"  Gates  has  been  called  the  hero  of 
Saratoga," — says  an  American  bio- 
grapher,—  "but  it  has  a  sound  of 
mockery." 

The  county  of  Saratoga  through 
which  we  were  now  passing,  if  not  in 
these  parts  remarkable  for  scenery, 
is  nevertheless  full  of  interesting 
places,  as  having  been  the  field  of 
some  of  the  warmest  contests  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Traditions  also 
still  linger  among  its  inhabitants  of 
the  earlier  battles  with  the  Indians 
and  French  ;  and  authentic  anecdotes 
are  frequently  reviving  upon  the  road, 
which  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
romances  of  Cooper  will  recognise,  at 
once,  as  the  ground- work  of  some  of 
his  fictions.  So  far  as  is  possible, 
therefore,  in  America,  we  were  now 
on  historical  ground.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  was  filled  with  those 
fierce  nations  of  savages  called  the 
Iroquois.  The  shores  of  the  St  Law- 
rence harboured  their  deadly  ene- 
mies, the  Adirondachs,  who  belonged 
to  the  powerful  race  of  Algonquins. 
At  the  same  time,  the  advance- 
guard  of  English  adventure  was 
pressing  up  through  the  Hudson ; 
and  from  Quebec,  the  pioneers  of 
Kew  France  were  pushing  their 
way  towards  the  Mohawk.  The  in- 
veterate foes  of  two  continents  thus 
encountered  one  another  in  the  passes 
of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain ; 
and  these  natural  channels  of  recipro- 
cal invasion  became,  of  course,  the 
scenes  of  frequent  collision  and  deadly 
strife.  When  these  preliminary  feuds 
were  ended,  and  the  power  of  England 
reposed  on  both  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, the  earliest  and  fiercest  affrays 
of  the  war  of  Independence  found  here 
their  inevitable  fields.  The  first  years 
of  the  present  century  were  again  dis- 
graced by  war  between  England  and 
America,  and  instinctively  the  tide  of 


battle  returned  to  its  old  channels ; 
and  if  ever — which  God  forefend — the 
mother  and  the  daughter  should  fall, 
out  again,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  same  passes  must  echo  once  more 
to  the  tread  of  martial  men,  and  the 
same  waters  be  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  brethren.  They  are  the  very 
breeding-places  of  border-feud;  and 
Nature  has  furnished  them  with  that 
wild  luxuriance  of  beauty  with  which 
she  loves  to  prepare  for  history,  and 
by  which  she  seems  to  challenge  her 
to  do  as  much  again,  in  adorning  it 
with  romantic  associations. 

For  several  miles  between  the  towns 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  we  had 
nothing  else  in  view  more  interesting 
than  a  dull  canal  connecting  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  Hudson,  at  Al- 
bany. But  the  river  itself  is  always 
beautiful.  Even  here  it  is  a  fine  wide 
stream,  and  seems  to  scorn  the  beg- 
garly ditch  that  drudges  like  a  pack- 
horse  by  its  side. »  But  at  certain 
seasons  it  is^too  low  for  boating,  and  at 
all  seasons  is  rendered  unfit  for  navi- 
gation by  numerous  rocks.  It  was  a 
relief  to  shut  my  ears  to  the  perpetual 
humour  of  Freke,  and  watch  the  course 
of  the  stream  through  the  broad  mea- 
dows ;  sometimes  refreshing  us  with 
cool  sounds  where  it  foamed  over 
shelving  shoals,  and  then  dazzling 
our  eyes  with  the  reflected  sunbeam, 
glancing  from  its  deep  smooth  breast, 
on  which  the  blue  heavens  looked 
down  without  a  cloud. 

We  came  to  Stillwater,  which  de- 
serves its  name,  if  it  has  any  reference 
to  the  Hudson.  A  ridge  of  hills 
stretching  inland,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, is  the  memorable  scene  of  the 
two  engagements  which  sealed  the 
fate  of  Burgoyne's  expedition,  and 
which  are  thought  to  have  been  the 
decisive  blow  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  America.  Here  also  is 
shown  the  miserable  wooden  shed  of 
a  house  in  which  the  gallant  and  ac- 
complished General  Frazer  died  of  his 
wound.  It  stands  near  the  river,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  General  was  buried.  Though 
the  remains  have  long  since  been  dis- 
interred, and  returned  to  England,  the 
spot  is  marked  by  several  pines,  and 
is  constantly  visited  by  tourists.  The 
house  is  a  mere  tap-room,  and  must, 
at  any  time,  have  been  a  miserable 
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hovel  to  die  or  live  in.  Yet  it  once 
was  dignified  as  the  temporary  abode 
of  high-born  and  elegant  women. 
During  the  battles,  it  was  the  recep- 
tacle of  the.  dying  and  wounded  Bri- 
tish officers,  and  the  scene  of  many  of 
those  tender  acts  of  self-denying 
mercy,  by  which  woman,  in  the 
hour  of  suffering  and  extremity,  be- 
comes transfigured  into  a  ministering 
angel. 

Several  miles  above,  we  crossed  the 
Fishill,  a  little  river  by  which  the 
Lake  of  Saratoga  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Hudson ;  and  shortly  after 
we  passed  the  domain  of  General 
Schuyler,  and  the  site  of  his  mansion, 
which  was  burned  by  a  foraging-party 
during  the  advance  of  Burgoyne.  Of 
the  adventures  of  a  single  night  spent 
at  Saratoga,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
any  thing  here,  as  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  we  were  again  on  our  im- 
mediate route.  At  Fort  Miller  the 
road  crosses  the  river,  and  from 
thence  we  went  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Hudson,  eight  miles,  to 
Fort  Edward.  It  was  here  that  Bur- 
goyne began  to  encounter  those  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  which  rapidly 
increased  upon  him,  till  they  became 
insurmountable.  He  had  forced  his 
way  from  Whitehall  to  this  place, 
through  an  obstinate  fight,  and  over 
Tbad  roads,  encumbered  by  all  the  mis- 
chief that  a- retreating  foe  could  leave 
behind  them.  Here,  falling  short  of 
stores  and  ammunition,  his  only  re- 
source was  to  transport  them  from  the 
head  of  Lake  George,  where  one  of 
his  officers  had  captured  a  forfc.  This 
occasioned  that  fatal  delay  of  more 
Jhan  a  month,  during  which  the  Ame- 
rican army  changed  commanders, 
was  recruited  with  fresh  troops,  and 
returned  from  the  Mohawk  to  show 
fight.  As  he  was  roundly  censured 
for  his  sluggishness  in  the  British 
parliament,  and  pleaded  in  excuse  the 
extraordinary  face  of  the  country,  over 
which  he  was  forced  almost  to  con- 
struct a  road ;  it  is  but  justice  to  his 
memory  to  quote,  on  this  point,  the 
corroborative  evidence  of  an  eminent 
American  geologist.  "I  was  much 
struck,"  says  Professor  Silliman,  "with 
the  formidable  difficulties  which  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  had  to  encounter  in 
transporting  his  stores,  his  boats,  and 
part  of  his  artillery  over  this  rugged 


country  :  at  that  time,  without  doubt, 
vastly  more  impracticable  than  at 
present." 

But  Fort  Edward  is  chiefly  memo- 
rable for  the  horrible  murder  of  Miss 
M'Crea,  by  a  party  of  Indians,  in  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  tragic  and  af- 
fecting. It  was  an  event  which  not 
only  spread  horror  and  alarm  through- 
out America,  but  was  related  with 
thrills  of  indignation  in  England,  and 
particularly  in  the  debates  of  parlia- 
ment. The  vehement  remonstrance 
of  Burke  against  Indian  alliances 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  measure  in- 
spired by  the  sensation  which  it  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  was  doubtless  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  old  Lord  Chatham,  whenT 
a  few  months  after  the  butchery  of 
Fort  Edward,  he  blazed  out  in  thafc 
fierce  philippic  against  Lord  Suffolk, 
who  had  spoken  of  savages  as  instru- 
ments "  which  God  and  nature  had 
put  in  our  hands."  Detestable  as  was 
a  confederacy  with  Indians,  however, 
and  instinctively  as  the  English  con- 
science recoiled  from  the  alliance,  ifc 
must  be  remembered  that  in  America 
it  was  at  least  no  novelty.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Silliman  that  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Americans  them- 
selves had  all  partaken  in  this  sin,  in 
the  various  early  wars  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Edward, 
and  hard  by  the  road- side,  still  stands 
a  venerable  pine-tree,  from  a  mound 
at  whose  roots  gushes  a  clear  crystal 
spring.  This  is  pointed  out  as  the 
spot  where  the  mangled  corpse  of  Miss 
M'Crea  was  found.  The  tree  is  scored 
with  the  scars  of  bullets,  and  marked 
with  the  lady's  name,  and  the  date 
1777.  To  this  tree  her  body  is  said 
to  have  been  bound,  and  pierced  with 
nearly  a  score  of  wounds,  which  crim- 
soned the  spring  with  her  blood.  On 
the  same  day  were  massacred  a  young 
officer,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  under 
his  command,  whose  bodies  were  left 
in  the  same  place,  covered  only  with 
some  brushwood  and  ferns. 

At  Sandyhill,  where  we  paused  for 
an  hour,  we  encountered  traditions  of 
Indian  barbarities,  in  the  history  of 
the  old  French  war  of  1758,  which, 
without  any  romance,  were  singularly 
revolting.  Fort  Anne,  at  the  end  of 
our  next  stage,  was  the  scene  of  a  hot 
action,  in  the  advance  of  Burgoyne, 
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in  which  the  Indians  were  thought  to 
have  contributed  something  to  his 
success,  but  even  this  is  doubtful.  We 
had  now  an  easy  stage  often  miles  to 
Whitehall,  during  which  we  debated 
with  Freke  on  the  merits  of  the  un- 
fortunate general,  whose  history  we 
had  retraced  on  the  road. 

The  moon  was  rising  over  the  ravine 
in  which  Whitehall  appears  to  be  built, 
when  we  reached  it,  and  were  set 
down  at  our  inn.  This  place  is  the 
Skenesborongh  of  Burgoyne's  des- 
patches, and  must  have  changed  its 
name  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
It  so  happened  that  we  were  detained 
at  this  place  somewhat  longer  than 
we  desired  to  be,  and  when  we  got 
under  weigh  down  the  lake,  we  seemed 
to  have  begun  a  new  journey.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a  similar 
pause  in  my  story,  I  will  venture, 
before  going  further,  to  recur  to  the 
history  of  Burgoyne's  expedition, 
which,  with  the  knowledge  of  places 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  impart, 
may  possibly  be  as  interesting  to 
others,  as  it  has  proved  to  my- 
self. 

These  places,  and  the  incidents  at 
which  I  have  rapidly  glanced,  were, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as  fami- 
liarly known  in  England  as  those  of  the 
Peninsular  war  are  at  present.  While 
the  issue  of  the  revolt  was  yet  unde- 
cided, the  eloquence  of  Parliament, 
and  the  conversation  of  fashionable 
circles,  kept  them  continually  before 
the  world :  and  long  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contest,  mutual  recrimi- 
nations and  impassioned  self-defence 
would  not  suffer  their  memory  imme- 
diately to  die.  Succeeding  events 
enabled  men  to  forget  America  for  a 
long  while  ;  and  when  they  again  re- 
curred to  her  affairs,  it  was  with  no 
disposition  to  contend  with  the  award 
of  Providence  which  had  made  her  a 
nation.  The  history  of  America  was 
English  history  no  more.  Yet  there 
is  a  period  in  her  history  up  to  which 
an  Englishman  should  be  familiar  with 
it ;  for  he  who  reads  the  speeches  of 
Burke  and  Chatham,  or  reverts  to  the 
Johnsonian  age  of  literature,  will 
otherwise  be  often  at  a  loss  how  to 
regard  events  and  facts  to  which  the 
men  of  those  days  always  referred 
with  the  warmth  of  political  party, 
but  which  we  can  now  examine  with 


candour,  and  judge  without  prejudice 
or  passion. 

No  man  of  that  day  is  more  en- 
titled to  the  candid  retrospect  of  pos- 
terity than  General  Burgoyne,  for  no 
one  suffered  more  than  he  from  the 
heat  of  contemporaries.  I  have  no 
other  interest  in  his  memory  than  what 
has  been  inspired  by  my  visit  to  the 
scenes  of  his  misfortunes,  and  by  the 
observation  that  he  is  respectfully 
remembered  in  America,  while  no  one 
ever  hears  of  him  in  England.  I  have, 
therefore,  nothing  to  present  in  his 
defence,  but  the  narrative  of  his  ex- 
pedition, as  illustrating  the  journey  I 
have  described. 

The  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion opened  with  some  dashing  ex- 
ploits in  the  north,  among  which  those 
of  Allen  and  his  mountaineers  of  Ver- 
mont are  memorable,  as  well  for  their 
eccentricity  as  for  their  consequences. 
Accompanied  by  the  crack-brained 
adventurer  Benedict  Arnold,  he  made 
a  descent  upon  Lake  Champlain, 
took  Ticonderago  by  surprise,  and 
reduced  the  fort  at  Crown  Point. 
Elated  by  success,  and  conceiving  it 
probable  that  the  invasion  of  Canada 
would  be  attended  with  a  rising  of  the 
French  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  Ar- 
nold obtained  a  commission  from  the 
Congress  to  attempt  it,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  leading  a  small  force  to 
Quebec,  through  incredible  difficulties. 
Emulous  of  Wolfe,  he  would  stop  at 
nothing  short  of  scaling  the  heights  of 
Abraham ;  and  by  indomitable  perse- 
verance he  accomplished  thus  much  of 
his  enterprise,  and  found  himself  on 
the  scene  of  Wolfe's  death  and  renown, 
before  Quebec,  with  less  than  four 
hundred  men.  But  there  the  achieve- 
ment ceases  to  bear  any  resemblance 
to  the  event  of  sixteen  years  before. 
Arnold  was  not  wanting  in  courager 
nevertheless ;  and  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  provoke  a  sortie,  finding 
himself  in  a  condition  which  would 
make  a  siege  ridiculous,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  make  a  mortifying  descent. 
He  returned  again,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  with  a  larger  force,  under  tha 
brave  General  Montgomery,  and  was 
wounded  in  a  daring  attempt  to  storm 
the  city,  while  Montgomery  himself 
fell  in  forcing  a  barrier  at  Cape  Dia- 
mond. Arnold  now  made  a  desperate 
retreat,  closely  followed  by  Sir  Guy. 
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Caiieton,  the  governor  of  Canada, 
who  had  repulsed  the  attempt  on 
Quebec.  As  soon  as  the  spring  opened, 
Carleton,  who  had  been  joined  by  Bur- 
goyne,  pursued  him  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and,  with  extraordinary  energy, 
built  and  fitted  a  fleet  to  chase  him 
up  the  lakes,  and  regain  the  forts 
which  had  been  taken,  intending  after- 
wards to  press  on  towards  the  Hudson. 
Arnold,  with  equal  activity,  prepared 
a  flotilla  to  meet  him,  and  seems  to 
have  commissioned  himself  as  its 
admiral.  It  was  but  small,  yet,  such 
as  it  was,  he  brought  it  up  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cumberland  Bay, 
where  is  now  situated  tjie  town  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  fleet  of  Sir  Guy 
must  have  presented  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance as  it  appeared  around  Cum- 
berland Head,  the  cape  which  creates 
the  bay,  for  it  was  of  no  less  formid- 
able a  force  than  forty-four  transports, 
twenty  gunboats,  a  radeau,  two 
schooners,  and  one  three-masted 
ship.  Of  these,  however,  only  a  part 
could  be  rendered  of  service,  for  the 
wind  was  in  favour  of  Arnold,  who 
had  also  taken  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion with  his  little  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  but  one  sloop,  three  schooners, 
and  several  gondolas  or  galleys.  For 
six  hours  he  stood  fire  like  a  salaman- 
der, and  then,  favoured  by  a  dark 
night  and  a  wind  which  sprang  up 
from  the  north,  he  escaped  with  his 
shattered  fleet,  and  made  his  way  up 
the  lake  unperceived.  Pursued  by 
Carleton  the  next  day,  he  maintained 
a  running  fire  until  his  leaky  and  dis- 
abled vessels  could  do  no  more;  on 
which,  driving  them  aground,  and 
landing  his  marines,  he  set  them  on 
fire,  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  so  made 
his  way  through  the  woods  to  Crown 
Point,  and  thence  to  ^Ticonderoga. 
Caiieton  lost  no  time  in  reducing  the 
former  fortress ;  but  his  delay  in  build- 
ing the  squadron  had  made  it  now  too 
late  to  carry  out  his  projected  advance 
to  the  Hudson,  and  he  did)io  more,|but 
returned  to  Canada,  apparently  satis- 
fied with  having  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  exciting  a  revolt  among  the  French, 
or  of  shutting  out  the  royal  troops 
from  the  St  Lawrence. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
Burgoyne,  who  had  been  to  England 
in  the  mean  time,  superseded  Caiieton 
as  governor  of  Canada,  who,  though 


an  efficient  officer  and  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  seems  to  have  given 
some  momentary  dissatisfaction  to  the 
ministry.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the 
new  governor  to  force  a  passage  to  the 
Hudson,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  to  open  a  direct  communica- 
tion with  New  York,  seizing  the  inter- 
mediate posts,  and  so  cutting  off  all 
connexion  between  New  England  and 
the  army  in  the  south.  This  plan, 
had  it  been  successful,  would  probably 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  as 
nothing  less  than  so  splendid  a  result 
was  the  object  of  Burgoyne's  expedi- 
tion, it  may  be  imagined  with  what 
anxiety  it  was  watched  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  prepared  for  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Washington. 

In  June  1777,  the  new  governor 
ascended  Lake  Champlain.  He  was 
attended  by  a  powerful  armament, 
consisting,  besides  the  regular  troops, 
of  Canadian  rangers,  German  merce- 
naries, and  a  ferocious  retinue  of 
savages.  He  immediately  invested 
the  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  by  land  and 
water,  bringing  his  gun-boats  and  fri- 
gates to  a  point  just  beyond  the  range 
of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  sending 
part  of  his  troops  to  the  easteni  shore 
of  the  lake.  Over  against  the  fortress, 
a  little  to  the  south,  and  hardly  a 
thousand  yards  distant,  rises  the  in- 
accessible sugar-loaf  summit  of  Mount 
Defiance,  and  with  great  energy  the 
British  general  immediately  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  road 
up  the  rough  sides  of  this  mountain. 
St  Clair,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
fort,  and  prepared  to  defend  it  vigor- 
ously, having  received  special  in- 
structions from  Congress,  and  know- 
ing himself  to  be  watched  with  the 
deepest  anxiety  by  the  whole  country, 
looked  up  one  morning,  and  found  the 
summit  occupied  by  a  strong  battery, 
under  command  of  Burgoyne  himself, 
who  had  dragged  his  cannon  up  the 
precipitous  ascent,  with  an  activity 
and  enterprise  worthy  of  Wolfe.  It 
was  now  planted  where  it  could,  at 
any  moment,  pour  death  and  destruc- 
tion into  the  fort,  from  which  not  a 
ball  could  be  returned  with  any  effect. 
The  heights  of  Mount  Defiance,  as- 
the  name  imports,  had  been  supposed 
to  defy  escalade ;  and  the  dismay  of  St 
Clair  may  be  imagined  when  he  thus 
beheld  his  garrison  not  only  exposed  to. 
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the  fire,  but  also  to  the  jeers  of  the 
enemy,  who  could  observe  his  every 
manoeuvre,  and  count  every  man  with- 
in his  walls.  The  astounded  general 
did  all  that  remained  for  him  to  do. 
He  contrived  to  start  a  flotilla  up  the 
lake,  with  some  stores  and  baggage, 
towards  Skenesborough,  and,  crossing 
to  the  eastern  shore,  commenced  his 
retreat  through  Vermont,  pursued  by  a 
detachment  under  Generals  Frazer  and 
Reidesel,  who  brought  him  to  action 
next  day  at  Castleton,  from  whence 
he  further  retreated  to  Fort  Edward. 
General  Phillips,  on  the  other  shore, 
ascended  Lake  George,  and  captured 
the  fort  at  its  head,  forcing  Schuyler  to 
Fort  Edward,  where  St  Clair  joined 
Mm,  and  both  together  continued  the 
retreat  down  the  Hudson.  Burgoyne 
himself  pursued  the  flotilla  to  Skenes- 
borough, destroyed  it,  and  followed 
the  American  troops,  who  had  evacu- 
ated the  place,  retreating  to  the  Hud- 
son. Before  he  could  reach  Fort 
Edward,  he  was  obliged  to  clear  the 
roads  of  innumerable  trees  which  had 
been  felled  and  thrown  in  his  way ; 
and,  besides  contending  with  other 
obstacles,  to  fight  one  obstinate  battle 
at  Fort  Anne.  It  was  August  before 
he  arrived,  and  then  came  the  un- 
avoidable and  fatal  delay  which  I  have 
noticed,  in  transporting  supplies  from 
Lake  George. 

It  was  while  he  was  advancing  to* 
wards  Fort  Edward,  that  the  ungo- 
vernable ferocity  of  his  Indian  merce- 
naries became  so  painfully  apparent, 
toy  the  butchery  of  Miss  M'Crea,  and 
the  massacre,  of  which  the  tragically 
dramatic  particulars  are  these: — As 
he  approached  the  Hudson,  he  was 
met  by  an  American  loyalist  of  the 
name  of  Jones,  whose  adhesion  to 
the  royal  standard  he  rewarded  by 
an  appointment  to  a  command.  The 
gentleman  was  betrothed  to  a  young 
lady  of  great  beauty,  residing  a  few 
miles  below  Fort  Edward;  and,  be- 
coming alarmed  for  her  safety,  he 
begged  permission  to  have  her  brought 
into  the  British  camp,  which  was  al- 
ready graced  by  the  presence  of  two 
elegant  women,  the  Baroness  Reide- 
sel and  the  Lady  Harriet  Ackland. 
He  contrived  to  send  her  word  to 
repair  to  the  house  of  a  relative  near 
Fort  Edward,  and  there  to  await  a 
convoy  which  he  would  send  to  con- 


duct her  farther.  What  the  unhappy 
gentleman  deemed  a  convoy,  or  what 
prevented  his  going  in  person  for  his 
affianced  bride,  does  not  now  appear  : 
but  at  the  set  time  he  despatched  a 
party  of  savages  on  the  gallant  errand, 
promising  them  a  barrel  of  rum  as  an 
incentive  to  their  fidelity.  With  some 
misgivings,  perhaps,  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  commission,  he  seems  almost 
immediately  afterwards  to  have  sent 
off  a  second  party  of  Indians,  with  pro- 
mise of  a  like  reward.  The  lady  was 
at  the  appointed  place  when  the  first 
party  arrived,  and,  with  her  entertain- 
er, was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  their 
appearance.  Their  conduct,  however, 
was  friendly,  and  they  delivered  a  let- 
ter from  her  lover,  assuring  her  thafc 
she  might  safely  confide  in  their  re- 
spectful behaviour  and  diligent  care. 
With  the  heroism  of  her  sex,  in  cir- 
cumstances so  trying,  she  obeyed 
without  hesitation,  suffered  herself  to 
be  placed  upon  horseback,  and  set  off 
with  her  savage  attendants.  Just  at 
this  time  a  picket,  under  one  Lieut. 
Van  Vechten,  had  been  surprised  near 
the  spring  which  I  have  described  in 
my  journey,  by  the  second  party  of 
Indians,  who  massacred  and  scalped 
the  officer  and  several  of  his  men.  The 
convoy  approached '  the  spring  with 
Miss  M'Crea  just  as  the  horrid  tra- 
gedy had  concluded,  and  immediately 
began  to  dispute  with  the  other  party, 
with  furious  outcries  and  ferociousges- 
tures.  The  horrors  of  the  unfortunate 
young  lady,  as  she  saw  the  rising  pas- 
sions of  her  conductors,  must  be  ima- 
gined ;  but  she  could  not  have  under- 
stood the  nature  of  their  quarrel,  which 
was  as  to  which  party  should  have  the 
custody  of  her  person,  and  so  secure 
the  promised  reward.  The  defenceless 
creature  remained  a  passive  spectator 
of  the  combatants,  who  began  to  be- 
labour each  other  with  their  muskets. 
The  alarm  which  had  been  given  by 
the  picket,  .had  caused  the  officer  in 
command  of  Fort  Edward  to  send  a 
company  of  soldiers  to  the  aid  of  Van 
Vechten,  and  as  these  were  now  seen 
approaching,  one  of  the  chiefs,  to  ter- 
minate the  strife,  discharged  his  mus- 
ket at  Miss  M'Crea,  who  instantly 
fell.  Then,  seizing  her  by  her  hair, 
which  was  long  and  flowing,  he  cut 
the  scalp,  and  dashed  it  into  the  face 
of  his  antagonist  with  a  fiendish  yelL 
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After  inflicting  several  additional 
wounds,  both  parties  retreated  towards 
Fort  Anne,  and  tradition  reports  that 
on  their  way  they  so  far  compromised 
their  quarrel  as  to  divide  their  trophy; 
so  that,  on  arriving  at  the  fort,  and 
meeting  their  impatient  employer, 
each  of  the  chiefs  exhibited  half  of  the 
scalp,  and  claimed  a  proportionate 
payment.  That  Jones's  own  scalp  was 
so  far  affected  as  to  turn  white  in  a 
single  night  we  may  readily  believe, 
and  that  he  soon  died  of  a  broken 
heart  is  a  still  more  credible  part  of 
the  story.  Who  can  wonder  that  such 
an  event  rendered  the  name  of  Bur- 
goyne  a  bugbear  to  scare  babies  in  all 
the  neighbouring  country :  or  that  the 
massacre  of  Fort  Edward,  after  in- 
spiring the  indignation  of  Burke,  and 
rekindling  the  expiring  ardour  of 
Chatham,  was  cast  into  the  teeth  of 
Burgoyne  himself,  when  he  took  his 
seat  as  a  senator  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment !  That  such  an  attack  was  un- 
just and  unmerciful,  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  were  long  misrepresented, 
sufficiently  prove ;  yet,  as  Cardinal  de 
Retz  said  of  the  Parisians,  that  he 
who  convoked  them  made  &uemeute, — 
so  it  is  true  historically  that  whoever 
armed  the  American  Indians  made 
them  "hell-hounds  of  war." 

It  was  at  Fort  Edward  that  the 
disasters  of  the  expedition  began  to 
present  themselves  to  the  British 
general  as  formidable.  A  detachment 
<)f  Germans  who  had  made  a  circuit 
into  Vermont,  after  the  reduction  of 
Ticoncleroga,  had  been  defeated  in  a 
battle  at  Bennington,  and  now  with 
great  difficulty  rejoined  the  army,  di- 
minished in  numbers,  deprived  of  their 
commander,  who  had  been  killed,  and 
stripped  of  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
Another  excursion  under  St  Leger  had 
been  but  partially  successful ;  and  as 
the  result  of  both  these  unfortunate 
episodes,  Burgoyne  found  himself  shorn 
of  one-sixth  part  of  his  troops.  While 
lie  was  sending  his  baggage-wag- 
gons to  Lake  George,  moreover,  the 
American  army,  now  recruited  to  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  began  to 
come  back  from  the  Mohawk,  desirous 
of  bringing  him  to  an  engagement.  It 
would  have  been  prudent,  perhaps,  had 
he  fallen  back  upon  Skenesborough, 
and  awaited  further  supplies  from 
Canada ;  but  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum 


is  a  pardonable  motto  for  the  pride  of 
an  English  general.  As  soon  as  he 
was  able,  therefore,  he  set  forward ; 
crossed  the  Hudson  on  a  bridge  of 
boats ;  foraged  on  the  estates  of  Gene- 
ral Schuyler,  and  burned  his  seat  at 
Schuylerville,  and  so  advanced  to 
Stillwater,  where  he  drew  up  his  line 
before  the  American  intrenchments 
on  the  18th  of  September.  .  The  next 
day  a  manoauvre  of  some  of  the  troops 
seeking  a  better  position,  was  mistaken 
by  General  Gates  for  an  intended  as- 
sault. A  counter  movement  was  made 
by  the  Americans,  which  produced  a 
collision,  and  the  engagement  soon, 
became  general.  It  was  desperately 
maintained,  and  continued  through, 
the  day,  the  battle  ending  where  it 
had  begun,  when  it  was  too  dark  to 
see.  Burgoyne  claimed  a  victory, 
and  the  American  general,  Wilkinson, 
confesses  a  drawn  game :  but  it  was 
such  a  victory  as  rendered  another 
battle  almost  sure  defeat.  "It  was 
one  of  the  largest,  warmest,  and  most 
obstinate  battles,"  says  Wilkinson, 
"ever  fought  in  America." 

Burgoyne  found  himself  weakened 
by  this  conflict,  but  Gates  was  daily  re- 
ceiving new  accessions  to  his  strength. 
The  decisive  action  was  postponed,  on 
both  accounts  no  doubt,  till  the  7th  of 
October.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  advancing  towards  the 
American  left  wing  with  ten  pieces  of 
artillery,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
a  forage  party,  was  furiously  attacked, 
and  the  action  almost  immediately  in- 
volved the  whole  force  of  both  armies. 
The  right  wing  of  the  English  was 
commanded  by  General  Frazer,  the 
idol  of  the  army,  and  admired  by  none 
more  heartily  than  by  his  foes.  The 
first  shock  oif  the  battle  was  sustained 
by  him,  and  by  the  grenadiers  under 
Colonel  Ackland,  who  were  terribly 
slaughtered,  while  the  Colonel  fell 
dangerously  wounded.  Frazer,  ex- 
posing himself  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  and  conspicuously  mounted  on 
an  iron-gray,  seemed  the  very  soul  of 
the  battle,  and  showed  himself  every 
where,  bringing  his  men  into  the  action. 
His  extraordinary  efficiency,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  inspired  the 
ranks,  was  noticed  by  the  Americans  ; 
and  Colonel  Morgan,  of  the  Virginia 
riflemen,  to  whom  he  was  immediately 
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opposed,  smitten  with  the  incompar- 
able generalship  of  his  antagonist,  is 
said  to  have  resolved  upon  his  fall. 
Drawing  two  of  his  best  marksmen 
aside,  he  pointed  to  his  adversary  and 
said,  "  Do  you  see  yonder  gallant  offi- 
cer ?  It  is  General  Frazer.  I  admire 
and  esteem  him,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  die :  take  your  places,  and 
do  your  duty."  In  a  few  minutes  he 
fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded. 
Burgoyne  commanded  the  whole 
line  in  person,  directing  every  move- 
ment, and  did  all  that  valour  and 
heroism  could  do  to  supply  the  places 
of  the  brave  officers  whose  destruc- 
tion he  observed  with  anguish.  Twice 
he  received  a  bullet,  either  of  which 
might  have  been  fatal — one  passing 
through  his  beaver,  and  the  other 
grazing  his  breast.  The  Earl  of  Bal- 
carres  distinguished  himself  in  rallying 
the  disheartened  infantry ;  and  Brey- 
inan,  commanding  the  German  flank, 
fell  dead  on  the  field.  The  Bruns- 
wickers  scattered  like  sheep,  before  a 
man  of  them  had  been  killed  or  wound- 
ed, and  some  German  grenadiers,  who 
served  with  more  spirit  behind  a 
breast-work,  were  driven  from  their 
stockade  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  American  general  remained  in 
camp,  overlooking  the  field;  but  his 
officers  fought  bravely,  and  none  more 
so  than  Benedict  Arnold,  who  hated 
him,  and  was  smarting  under  disgrace. 
This  hot-brained  fellow,  however,  had 
no  business  to  be  there.  He  was  not 
only  disobeying  orders,  but  actually 
at  this  time  had  no  command  in  the 
army ;  and  yet,  Ifeing  in  rank  the  first 
officer  on  the  field,  he  flew  about  issu- 
ing orders,  which  were  generally  obey- 
ed. Gates,  indignant  at  his  presump- 
tion, despatched  a  messenger  after 
him;  but  Arnold,  understanding  the 
design,  evaded  the  message  by  dashing 
into  a  part  of  the  fight  where  no  one 
would  follow  him.  He  seemed  to  court 
death,  acting  more  like  a  madman 
than  a  soldier,  and  driving  up  to  the 
very  muzzles  of  the  artillery.  It  is 
singular  that  to  this  execrable  traitor, 
as  he  afterwards  showed  himself,  was 
owing  the  whole  merit  of  the  man- 
oeuvre which  closed  the  day,  and  de- 
cided in  favour  of  America  a  battle 
upon  which  her  destinies  hung  sus- 
pended. Flourishing  his  sword,  and 
animating  the  troops  by  his  voice  and 


reckless  contempt  of  danger,  he  brought 
them  up  to  the  Hessian  intrenchment, 
carried  it  by  assault,  and,  while  spur- 
ring into  the  sally-port,  received  a  shot 
in  his  leg,  which  killed  his  horse  upon 
the  spot.  It  was  this  crowning  ex- 
ploit that  forced  Burgoyne  back  to  his 
camp,  from  which,  during  the  night,  he 
made  a  creditable  movement  of  his 
troops  to  higher  grounds  without  fur- 
ther loss.  In  the  morning,  the  aban- 
doned camp  was  •  occupied  by  the 
Americans,  who  played  upon  his  new 
position  with  an  incessant  cannonade. 

The  anecdotes  of  this  battle  are  full 
of  interest,  and  some  of  them  worthy 
of  perpetual  remembrance.  Soon  after 
the  decisive  turn  of  the  action,  Wil- 
kinson, the  American  officer  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  was  galloping 
over  the  field  to  execute  some  order, 
when  he  heard  a  wounded  person  cry 
out — Protect  me,  sir,  against  that  boy. 
He  turned  and  saw  a  British  officer 
wounded  in  both  legs,  who  had  been 
carried  to  a  remote  part  of  the  field, 
and  left  in  the  angle  of  a  fence,  and  at 
whom  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  was 
coolly  aiming  a  musket.  Wilkinson 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrest  the  atro- 
cious purpose  of  the  youngster,  and  in- 
quiring the  officer's  rank,  was  answered 
— "  I  had  the  honour  to  command  the 
grenadiers."  He  of  course  knew  it  to 
be  Colonel  Ackland,  and  humanely 
dismounted,  helped  him  to  a  horse, 
and,  with  a  servant  to  take  care  of  him, 
sent  him  to  the  American  camp. 

In  his  own  narrative,  Burgoyne  did 
ample  justice  to  the  rest  of  this  story ; 
but  it  will  bear  to  be  told  again  to 
another  generation.  The  Lady  Har- 
riet Ackland,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  in  the  British  camp.  She  had 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Quebec, 
and  in  the  campaign  of  1776  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  a  poor  hut  at  Cliambly, 
where  he  had  fallen  sick,  and  there, 
exposing  herself  to  every  fatigue  and 
danger,  had  assiduously  ministered  to 
his  comfort.  She  was  left  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  under  positive  injunctions  to 
remain  there;  but  her  husband  re- 
ceiving a  wound  in  the  affair  at  Cas- 
tleton,  while  pursuing  St  Clair,  she 
again  followed  him,  and  became  his 
nurse.  After  this,  refusing  to  return, 
she  was  transported  in  such  a  cart  as 
could  be  constructed  in  the  camp,  to 
the  different  halting-places  of  the 
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army,  always  accompanying  her  hus- 
band with  the  grenadiers,  and  sharing 
the  peculiar  exposures  of  the  van- 
guard. At  Stillwater  she  occupied  a 
tent,  adjoining  the  house  in  which 
Frazer  expired,  and  which  was  the 
lodge  of  the  Baroness  Keidesel,  who 
with  a  similar  fidelity  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  accom- 
panied by  her  three  little  children. 
Lady  Ackland  is  described  by  Bur- 
goyne  as  one  of  the  most  delicate,  as 
well  as  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex. 
She  was  bred  to  all  the  luxuries  and 
refinements  incident  to  birth  and  for- 
tune, and  while  thus  enduring  the 
fatigues  of  military  life,  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  state  in  which  the 
hardiest  matron  requires  the  tenderest 
and  most  particular  defence. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  inconve- 
niences of  such  a  presence,  the  resid- 
dence  of  these  ladies  in  the  British 
camp  had  thrown  additional  radiance 
on  the  sunniest  days  of  hope  and  suc- 
cess, it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
they  seemed  as  angels  in  the  eyes  of 
wounded  and  dying  men,  ^o  whom 
they  ministered  like  sisters  or  mothers. 
The  Baroness  herself  has  left  a  touch- 
ing account  of  the  scenes  through 
which  she  passed,  in  that  rude .  shed 
on  the  Hudson.  "  On  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober," she  says,  "  our  misfortunes 
began."  She  had  invited  Burgoyne, 
with  Generals  Phillips  and  Frazer,  to 
dine  with  her  husband ;  but,  as  the 
hour  arrived,  she  observed  a  move- 
ment among  the  troops,  and  some 
Indians,  in  their  war  finery,  passing 
the  house,  gave  her  notice  of  the"  ap- 
proaching battle  by  their  yells  of  ex- 
ultation. Immediately  after,  she  heard 
the  report  of  artillery,  which  grew 
louder  and  louder,  till  the  skies  seemed 
coming  down.  At  four  o'clock,  her 
little  table  standing  ready,  .instead  of 
the  cheerful  guests  for  whom  she  had 
prepared,  General  Frazer  was  brought 
in  helpless  and  faint  with  his  wound. 
Away  went  the  untasted  banquet,  and 
a  bed  was  set  in  its  place,  on  which 
the  pale  sufferer  was  laid.  A  surgeon 
examined  the  wound,  and  pronounced 
it  mortal.  The  ball  had  passed  through 
the  stomach,  which  was  unfortunately 
distended  by  a  bountiful  breakfast. 
The  general  desired  to  know  the  worst, 
and,  on  learning  his  extremity,  simply 
requested  that  he  might  be  buried 


on  the  hill,  beside  the  house,  where  a 
redoubt  had  been  erected,  at  the  hour 
of  six  in  the  evening;  but  the  Ba- 
roness afterward  heard  him  sigh  fre- 
quently,— "Oh,  fatal  ambition — poor 
General  Burgoyne,  —  oh,  my  poor 
wife ! "  The  wounded  officers  were 
continually  brought  in,  till  the  little 
hut  became  an  hospital.  General  Rei- 
desel  came  to  the  house  for  a  moment, 
towards  nightfall,  but  it  was  only  to 
whisper  to  his  wife  to  pack  up  her 
movables,  and  be  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  retreat.  His  dejected  coun- 
tenance told  the  rest.  Soon  after, 
Lady  Ackland  was  informed  of  her 
husband's  misfortune,  and  that  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  American  camp. 

Consoling  her  distressed  compan- 
ion, and  ministering  to  the  wounded 
gentlemen — hushing  her  little  ones 
lest  they  should  disturb  General  Fra- 
zer, and  collecting  her  camp-furniture 
for  the  anticipated  remove — thus  did 
the  fair  Reidesel  spend  the  long  dark 
night  that  followed.  Towards  three 
in  the  morning,  they  told  her  that  the 
General  showed  signs  of  speedy  dis- 
solution ;  and,  lest  they  should  inter- 
fere with  the  composure  of  the  dying 
man,  she  wrapped  up  her  little  ones 
and  carried  them  into  the  cellar.  He 
lingered  till  eight  o'clock,  frequently 
apologising  to  the  lady  for  the  trouble 
he  caused  her.  All  day  long,  the  body 
in  its  winding-sheet  lay  in  the  little 
room  among  the  sufferers,  the  ladies 
moving  about  in  their  charitable  mi- 
nistries, with  these  lamentable  sights 
before  them,  and  the  dreadful  cannon- 
ade incessantly  in  their  ears.  General 
Gates,  now  in  possession  of  the  British 
trenches,  was  assailing  the  new  posi- 
tion of  the  troops,  which,  with  the 
house  occupied  by  the  Baroness,  was 
becoming  every  hour  more  untenable. 
Burgoyne  had  decided  upon  a  further 
retreat ;  but,  magnanimously  resolved 
to  fulfil  General  Frazer's  request  to 
the  letter,  would  not  stir  till  six  o'clock. 
This  was  the  more  noble,  as  the  enemy 
was  now  advancing,  and  had  set  fire 
to  a  house  not  far  off,  which  was 
building  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  Reidesel.  At  the  hour,  the 
corpse  was  brought  out,  amid  these 
impressive  scenes  of  fire  and  slaughter, 
and  under  the  constant  roar  of  artil- 
lery. It  was  attended  by  all  the  gen- 
erals to  the  redoubt.  The  procession 
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not  being  understood,  and  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  American  general,  was 
made  the  mark  of  the  cannon,  and  the 
balls  began  to  fall  thick  and  heavy 
around  the  grave.      Several  passed 
near  the  Baroness,  as  she  stood  trem- 
bling for  her  husband  at  the  door  of 
the  lodge.     Burgoyne  himself  has  de- 
scribed this  remarkable  funeral,   to 
which,  owing  to  the  intrepidity  of  the 
priest,  the  rites  of  the  Church  were  not 
wanting.     The  balls  bounded  upon 
the  redoubt,  and  scattered  the  earth 
alike  upon  the  corpse  and  the  train  of 
mourners  ;  but  u  with  steady  attitude, 
and  unaltered  voice,"  says  Burgoyne, 
the  clergyman,  Mr  Brudenel,  read  the 
burial  service,  rendered  doubly  solemn 
by  the  danger,  the  booming  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  constant  fall  of  shot. 
The  shades  of  a  clouded  evening  were 
closing  upon  that  group  of  heroes,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  standing  together 
in  the  shadow  of  death  ;  but  some  good 
angel  waved  his  wing  around  the  holy 
rite,  and  not  one  of  them  was  harmed. 
That  night  the  army  commenced  its 
retreat,  leaving  the  hospital  with  three 
hundred  sick  and  wounded    to  the 
mercy  of  General  Gates,   who  took 
charge  of  them  with  the  greatest  hu- 
manity.   Lady  Ackland  demanded  to 
be  sent  to  her  husband ;  but  Burgoyne 
could  only  offer  her  an  open  boat  in 
which  to  descend  the  Hudson,  and  the 
night  was  rainy.     Nothing  daunted, 
she  accepted  the  offer,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  ^Burgoyne,  who  on  a  piece 
of  dirty  wet  paper   scrawled  a  few 
words,  commending  her  to   General 
Gates,   and  suffered  her  to  embark. 
What  a  voyage,   in  the  storm  and 
darkness,  on  those  lone  waters  of  the 
Hudson !  The  American  sentinel  heard 
the  approach  of  oars,  and  hailed  the 
advancing  stranger.  Her  only  watch- 
word was — a  woman !    The  sentinel 
may  be  forgiven  for  scarce  trusting 
his  senses,  and  refusing  to  let  such  an 
apparition  go  on  shore,  till  a  superior 
officer  could  be  heard  from ;  but  it  was 
a  cheerless  delay  for  the  faithful  wife. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  known 
that  Lady  Ackland  was  the  stranger, 
she  was  welcomed  to  the  American 
camp,  where,  "  it  is  due  to  justice," 
says  Burgoyne,  "  to  say  that  she  was 
received  with  all  the  humanity  and 
respect  that  her  rank,  her  merits,  and 
her  fortunes  deserved." 


The  Hudson  girdled  the  forlorn 
intrenchments  to  which  the  British 
general  now  retired,  and  its  fords  were 
all  in  possession  of  the  American 
forces.  By  means  of  these  fords  they 
had  regained  the  forts  on  Lake  George, 
and  the  road  to  Skenesborough,  and 
all  retreat  was  cut  off — even  the  des- 
perate retreat  which  Burgoyne  had 
proposed,  of  abandoning  artillery  and 
baggage,  and  carrying  nothing  away 
but  bodies  and  souls.  Yet  for  six  days 
his  proud  soul  stood  firm,  unable  to 
endure  or  even  face  the  thought  of 
surrender.  The  American  batteries- 
were  constantly  at  play  upon  his  camp. 
Blood  was  the  price  of  the  water  which 
they  were  forced  to  bring  from  the 
river.  The  house  which  contained 
the  Baroness  and  her  children,  hiding 
in  the  cellar,  was  riddled  with  shot. 
A  soldier,  whose  leg  was  under  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon,  had  the  other 
carried  off  by  a  ball  as  he  lay  upon 
the  table.  After  six  such  days,  even 
Burgoyne  saw  that  there  was  no  hope. 
He  signed  u  the  articles  of  Conven- 
tion," and  the  next  day  surrendered  in 
the  field  of  Saratoga.  "  From  that 
day,"  says  a  British  writer,  "  America 
was  a  nation." 

After  the  surrender,  the  Baroness 
Keidesel  went  to  join  her  husband  in 
the  American  camp.  Seated  in  a 
calash  with  her  children,  she  drove 
through  the  American  lines,  present- 
ing such  a  touching  picture  of  female 
virtue,  as  awed  even  the  common 
soldiers,  and  moved  them  to  tears  as 
she  passed  along.  She  was  met  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  once  enjoyed  the 
command  of  the  army  in  which  she  thus 
became  a  guest ;  one  whose  patriotism 
no  injury  from  his  country  could  disaf- 
fect,and  whose  gallantry  and  politeness 
no  severity  from  his  foes  could  disarm. 
Taking  the  children  from  the  calash, 
he  affectionately  kissed  them,  and  pre- 
senting his  hand  to  their  mother,  said 
pleasantly, — "  You  tremble,  madam  \ 
I  beg  you  not  to  be  afraid."  She  re- 
plied,— "  Sir,  your  manner  emboldens 
me ;  I  am  sure  you  must  be  a  hus- 
band and  a  father  !  "  She  soon  found 
that  it  was  General  Schuyler :  and  he 
afterwards  had  the  happiness  of  enter- 
taining both  her  and  General  Reidesel, 
with  Lady  Ackland,  her  husband,  and 
Burgoyne  himself,  at  his  hospitable 
mansion  in  Albany,  "  not  as  enemies,'* 
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says  the  Baroness,  "but  as  friends." 
"While  thus  entertained,  Burgoyne  said 
one  day  to  his  host, — u  You  show  me 
much  kindness,  though  I  have  done 
you  much  harm."  "It  was  the  for- 
tune of  war,"  answered  Schuyler;  "let 
us  say  no  more  on  the  subject."  The 
author  of  "  Hochelaga  "  adds  the  fol- 
lowing painful  story,  with  reference  to 
Colonel  Ackland.  On  a  public  occasion 
in  England,  he  heard  a  person  speak- 
ing of  the  Americans  as  cowards.  * '  He 
indignantly  rebuked  the  libeller  of  his 
gallant  captors ;  a  duel  ensued  the  next 
morning,  and  the  noble  and  grateful 
soldier  was  carried  home  a  corpse." 

Of  poor  General  Burgoyne,  we  have 
partially  anticipated  the  subsequent 
history.  His  military  career  closed 
with  this  defeat ;  and  though,  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  took  a  seat  in 
parliament,  his  chief  business,  as  a 
senator,  appears  to  have  been  his  own 
defence  against  repeated  assaults  from 
his  enemies.  Though  he  is  said  to 
have  earned  to  his  grave  the  appear- 
ance of  a  discouraged  and  broken  man, 
he  amused  himself  with  literary  pur- 
suits, and  in  1786  was  the  popular 
author  of  a  successful  play,  entitled 
"  The  Heiress."  About  six  years 
later,  he  was  privately  committed  to 
his  grave,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  field  of  Saratoga  may 
not  be  regarded  by  Englishmen,  as 
well  as  by  Americans,  with  emo- 
tions as  near  akin  to  pleasure  as  the 
horrors  of  carnage  will  allow.  It  is  a 
field  from  which  something  of  honour 
flows  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  in 
the  singular  history  of  which  even  our 
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holy  religion,  and  the  virtues  of  do- 
mestic life,  were  nobly  illustrated.  On 
the    one    side   was    patriotism,     on 
the  other  loyalty  ;  on  both  sides  cour- 
tesy. If  the  figures  of  the  picture  are 
at  first  fierce   and    repulsive  —  the 
figures    of   brethren    armed   against 
brethren,  of  mercenary  Germans  and 
frantic  savages,     Canadian   rangers 
and  American  ploughmen,  all  bristling 
together  with  the  horrid  front  of  war 
— what  a  charm  of  contrast  is  pre- 
sented, when  among  these  stern  and 
forbidding  groups  is  beheld  the  form 
of  a  Christian  woman  moving  to  and 
fro,  disarming  every  heart  of  every 
emotion  but  reverence,  softening  the 
misfortunes  of  defeat,  and  checking 
the  elation  of  victory  !  The  American 
may  justly  tread  that  battle-ground 
with  veneration  for  the  achievement 
which  secured  to  his  country  a  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  not 
without  a  holy  regard  for  the  disasters, 
which  were  as  the  travail-throes  of 
England,  in  giving  her  daughter  birth. 
And  the  Briton,  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  the  separation,  as  arising 
from  the  nature  of  things,  may  always 
feel  that  it  was  happily  effected  at 
Saratoga,  where,  if  British  fortune 
met  with  a  momentary  reverse,  Bri- 
tish valour   was    untarnished ;    and 
where  History,  if  she  declines  to  add 
the  name  of  a  new  field  to  the  ancient 
catalogue  of  England's  victories,  turns 
to  a  fairer  page,  and  gives  a  richer 
glory  than  that  of  conquest  to  her  old 
renown,   as  she  records  the  simple 
story  of  female  virtue,  heroism,  fidelity, 
and  piety,  and  inscribes  the  name  of 
Lady  HARKIET  ACKLAND. 
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THE  INTERCEPTED  LETTERS. 
A  TALE  OP  THE  BIVOUAC. 


THE  green  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the 
base  of  a  southern  spur  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, presented,  upon  a  spring  night 
of  the  year  1837,  a  scene  of  unusual 
life.  The  long  grass,  rarely  pressed 
save  by  some  errant  mountain-goat, 
or  truant  donkey  from  the  plain,  was 
now  laid  and  trodden  beneath  the  feet 
and  hoofs  of  a  host  of  men  and  horses ; 
the  young  trees,  neglected  by  the  wood- 
cutter in  favour  of  matnrer  timber, 
resounded  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
foraging-hatchet.  Up  the  centre  of 
the  hill,  an  avenue,  bare  of  wood,  but 
not  less  grass-grown  than  the  other 
portions  of  the  slope,  communicated 
with  the  steep  and  rocky  path  that 
zigzagged  up  the  face  of  the  superior 
mountain.  On  either  side  of  this 
roa(j — if  such  the  track  might  be  called, 
that  was  only  marked  by  absence  of 
trees — several  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
hussars,  lancers,  and  light  dragoons, 
had  established  their  bivouac.  There 
had beenhardfightingover  that  ground 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  ; 
but  with  this  the  horsemen  had  little 
to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frag- 
ments of  smoked  paper  strewing  the 
grass  showed  that  musketeers  had 
been  busy,  and  many  cartridges  ex- 
pended, amongst  those  very  trees, 
where  the  enemy  had  made  a  vigor- 
ous stand  before  he  was  driven  up 
and  finally  over  the  mountain  by  the 
Queen's  troops.  A  little  higher,  where 
less  cover  was  to  be  had,  dead  bodies 
lay  thick  ;  and  there  had  been  a  very 
fair  sprinkling  of  the  same,  in  great 
part  despoiled  of  clothes  by  the  re- 
tiring Carlists,  upon  the  luxuriant 
pasture  the  Christinp  cavalry  now 
occupied.  From  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  bivouac,  however,  these 
oifensive  objects  had,  for  the  most 
part,  been  dragged  away.  The  in- 
fantry were  further  in  advance  up 
the  mountain,  and  on  the  right  and 
left.  The  enemy  having  vacated  the 
plain  on  the  approach  of  a  superior 
force,  the  cavalry  had  scarcely  got  a 
charge,  but  had  had,  upon  the  other 
hand,  a  large  amount  of  trotting  to 
and  fro,  of  scrambling  through  rugged 
lanes,  and  toiling  over  heavy  fields. 


They  had  also  had  a  pretty  view  of 
the  fighting,  in  which  they  were  pre- 
vented taking  a  share,  but  which 
their  brass  bands  frequently  encou- 
raged by  martial  and  patriotic  melo- 
dies ;  and  they  had  received  more 
than  one  thorough  drenching  from  the 
heavy  showers  that  poured  down  at 
brief  intervals  from  sunrise  till  even- 
ing. The  sun  had  set,  however,  in  a 
clear  blue  sky;  the  stars  shone  brightly 
out ;  the  air  was  fresh  rather  than 
cold ;  and,  but  for  the  extreme  wet- 
4fcss  of  the  grass,  the  night  was  by  no 
means  unfavourable  for  a  bivouac. 
This  inconvenience  the  men  obviated, 
in  some  measure,  by  cutting  away 
the  long  rank  herbage  with  their 
sabres,  in  circles  round  the  fires, 
made  with  some  difficulty  out  of 
the  green  moist  branches  of  oak  and 
apple-trees ;  and  which,  for  a  while, 
gave  out  more  smoke  than  flame,  more 
stench  than  warmth. 

It  chanced  to  be  my  turn  for  duty 
that  night ;  and  this  prevented  my 
following  the  example  of  most  of  my 
brother-officers,  who,  after  eating  their 
share  of  some  Carlist  sheep,  (the  lazy 
commissariat  mules  were  far  behind,) 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  cloaks, 
with  logs  or  valises  under  their  heads, 
and  with  the  excellent  resolution  of 
making  but  one  nap  of  it  from  that 
moment  till  the  reveille's  sounded.  I 
was  not  prevented  sleeping,  certainly ; 
but  now  and  then  I  had  to  rouse  my- 
self and  go  the  round  of  the  portion 
of  the  encampment  occupied  by  my 
regiment,  to  see  that  the  horses  were 
properly  picketed,  the  sentries  at  their 
posts,  and  that  all  was  right  and  con- 
formable to  regulation.  Then  I  would 
lie  down  again  and  take  a  nap,  some- 
times at  one  fire,  sometimes  at  an- 
other. At  last,  a  couple  ef  hours  be- 
fore daybreak,  I  was  puzzled  to  find 
one  to  lie  down  at ;  for  the  bivouac 
was  buried  in  sleep,  and  the  neglected 
fires  had  been  allowed  to  die  out,  or 
to  become  mere  heaps  of  smouldering- 
ashes.  I  betook  myself  to  the  one 
that  gave  the  greatest  symptoms  of 
warmth,  and  on  which,  just  as  I 
reached  it,  a  soldier  threw  an  arniful 
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of  small  branches.     Then,  falling  on     clashing  steel  and  clanging  trumpet, 


his  knees  and  hands,  and  lowering  his 
head  till  his  chin  nearly  touched  the 
ground,  he  blew  lustily  upon  the  em- 
bers, which  glowed  and  sparkled,  and 
finally  blazed  up,  casting  a  red  light 
upon  his  brown  and  mustached  coun- 
tenance. I  recognised  a  German 
belonging  to  my  troop.  We  had 
several  Germans  and  Poles,  and  one 
or  two  Italians  and  Frenchmen,  in 
the  regiment ;  some  of  them  political 
refugees,  driven  by  want  to  a  station 
below  their  breeding  ;  others,  scamps 
and  deserters  from  different  services, 
but  nearly  all  smart  and  daring  sol- 
diers. This  man,  Heinzel  by  name, 
was  rather  one  of  the  scampish  sort ; 
not  that  he  had  ever  suffered  punish- 
ment beyond  extra  guards  or  a  night 
in  the  black  hole,  but  he  was  reckless 
and  unsteady,  which  prevented  his  be- 
ing made  a  sergeant,  as  he  otherwise 
assuredly  would  have  been ;  for,  in  spite 
of  a  very  ugly  physiognomy  of  the  true 
Tartar  type,  he  was  a  smart-looking 
soldier,  a  devil  to  fight,  and  a  good 
writer  and  accountant.  He  had  been 
a  corporal  once,  but  had  been  reduced 
for  thrashing  two  Spanish  peasants, 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  aguar- 
diente. He  said  they  had  tried  to 
make  him  desert;  which  was  likely 
enough,  for  they  had  certainly  fur- 
nished him  with  the  liquor  gratis, — an 
improbable  act  of  generosity  without 
au  object.  But  he  could  not  prove  the 
alleged  inveiglement ;  the  civil  autho- 
rities, to  whom  the  boors  had  com- 
plained, pressed  for  satisfaction  ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  punish  even  an 
appearance  of  excess  on  the  part  of 
mercenary  troops,  often  too  much 
disposed  to  ill-treat  the  inoffensive 
peasantry.  I  had  a  liking  for  Hein- 
zel, whom  I  fancied  above  his  station. 
He  spoke  tolerable  French ;  had  ra- 
pidly picked  up  English  in  our  regi- 
ment ;  and  expressed  himself,  in  his 
own  language,  in  terms  showing  him 
to  spring  from  a  better  class  than  that 
whence  private  soldiers  generally  pro- 
ceed. Moreover,  he  had  a  mellow 
voice,  knew  a  host  of  German  songs, 
and  although  not  a  tithe  of  the  squad- 
ron understood  the  words,  all  listened 
with  pleased  attention  when  he  sang 
upon  the  march  Arndt's  dashing 
ditty  in  honour  of  Prince  Blucher, — 
every  note  of  which  has  a  sound  of 
VOL.  LXIII. — NO.  CCCLXXXVIII. 


Hauff 's  milder  and  more  sentimental 

"  SteV  ich  in  finstrer  Mitternacht," 

and  other  popular  Soldaten-lieder. 
Not  very  frequently,  however,  could 
he  be  prevailed  upon  to  sing ;  for  he 
was  of  humour  taciturn,  not  to  say 
sullen.  He  would  drink  to  excess  • 
when  the  chance  was  afforded  him  ; 
and  although  he  could  bear  an  im- 
mense deal  either  of  wine  or  brandy 
without  its  affecting  his  head,  he  was 
oftener  the  worse  for  liquor  than  any 
other  foreigner  in  the  squadron,  with 
the  exception  of  one  infernal  Pole, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  special  pro- 
tection of  Bacchus,  and  would  find 
means  to  get  drunk  as  the  sow  of 
Davy  when  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
were  reduced  to  the  limpid  ele- 
ment. 

Having  got  up  a  respectable  blaze, 
Heinzel  produced  from  his  [schapska 
a  small  wooden  pipe  and  a  bag  of 
tobacco  ;  filled  the  former,  lit  it  at 
the  fire,  and  with  an  "  Erlauben  Sie, 
Herr  Lieutenant"  (he  usually  spoke 
German  to  me,)  seated  himself  at  a 
respectful  distance  upon  a  fallen  tree- 
trunk,  on  ohe  end  of  which  I  had 
taken  my  station. 

"  A  cold  morning,  Heinzel,"  said  I. 

"  Very  cold,  Herr  Lieutenant;  will 
you  take  a  schnapps,  sir  ?  " 

And  from  the  breast  of  his  jacket 
he  pulled  out  a  leather-covered  flask, 
more  than  half  full,  from  which  I 
willingly  imbibed  a  dram  of  very  re- 
spectable Spanish  brandy.  Consider- 
ing the  absence  of  rations,  arid  our 
consequent  reduction,  since  the  pre- 
ceding morning,  from  beef,  bread,  and 
wine,  to  quivering  mutton  and  spring 
water,  I  at  first  gave  Heinzel  infinite 
credit  for  having  husbanded  this  drop 
of  comfort.  But  I  presently  dis- 
covered that  I  was  indebted  for  my 
morning  glass  to  no  excess  of  sobriety 
on  his  part,  but  to  his  having  fallen 
in  with  a  Spanish  canteen-woman, 
whom  he  had  beguiled  of  a  flaskful  in 
exchange  for  two  lawful  reals  of  the 
realm. 

The  cordial  had  invigorated  and 
refreshed  me,  and  I  no  longer  felt  in- 
clined to  sleep.  Neither  to  all  appear- 
ance did  Heinzel,  who  sat  in  an  easy 
soldierly  attitude  upon  his  end  of  the 
log,  gazing  at  the  fire  and  smoking  in 
z 
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silence.  It  occurred  to  me  as  a  good 
opportunity  to  learn  if  my  suspicions 
were  well-founded,  and  if  he  had  not 
once  been  something  better  than  a  pri- 
vate dragoon  in  the  service  of  her 
Catholic  majesty.  We  were  alone, 
with  the  exception  of  one  soldier,  who 
lay  at  length,  and  apparently  asleep, 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  closely 
wrapped  in  his  red  cloak,  whose  collar 
partially  concealed  his  face. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  said  I  to  Heinzel. 

The  German  rose  from  his  seat, 
walked  round  the  fire,  and  drew  the 
cloak  collar  a  little  aside,  disclosing  a 
set  of  features  of  mild  and  agreeable 
expression.  The  man  was  not  asleep, 
or  else  the  touching  of  his  cloak 
awakened  him,  for  I  saw  the  firelight 
glance  upon  his  eyes  ;  but  he  said  no- 
thing, and  Heinzel  returned  to  his 
place. 

"  It  is  Franz  Schmidt." 

I  knew  this  young  man  well,  al- 
though he  belonged  to  a  different 
squadron,  as  an  exceedingly  clean 
well-behaved  soldier,  and  one  of  the 
most  daring  fellows  that  ever  threw 
leg  over  saddle.  In  fact,  from  the 
colonel  downwards,  no  man  was  better 
known  than  Schmidt.  He  was  a  splen- 
did horseman,  and  had  attracted  notice 
upon  almost  the  first  day  he  joined, 
by  a  feat  of  equitation.  There  was  a 
horse  which  had  nearly  broken  the 
heart  of  the  riding-master,  and  the  bones 
of  every  man  who  had  mounted  him. 
The  brute  would  go  pretty  quietly  in 
the  riding-school,  but  as  soon  as  he 
got  into  the  ranks,  he  took  offence  at 
something  or  other — whether  the  nu- 
merous society,  the  waving  of  pennons, 
or  the  sounds  of  the  trumpet,  it  was 
impossible  to  decide — and  started  off 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  kicking  and 
capering,  and  playing  every  imagin- 
able prank.  The  rough-riders  had  all 
tried  him,  but  could  make  nothing  of 
him.  Still,  as  he  was  a  showy  young 
horse,  the  colonel  was  loath  to  have 
him  cast ;  when  one  day,  as  we  went 
out  to  drill,  and  Beelzebub,  as  the  men 
had  baptised  the  refractory  beast,  had 
just  given  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in 
the  regiment  a  severe  fall,  Schmidt 
volunteered  to  mount  him.  His  offer 
was  accepted.  He  was  in  the  saddle 
in  a  second ;  but  before  his  right  foot 
was  in  the  stirrup,  or  his  lance  in  the 
bucket,  the  demon  was  off  with  him, 


over  a  stiff  wall  and  a  broad  ditch, 
and  across  a  dangerous  country,  at  a 
slapping  pace.  Schmidt  rode  beauti- 
fully. Nothing  could  stir  him  from 
his  saddle  ;.  he  endured  the  buck-leaps 
and  other  Avilful  eccentricities  of  his 
headstrong  steed  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, and  amused  himself,  as  he  flew 
over  the  country,  by  going  through 
the  lance-exercise,  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  I  ever  beheld.  At  last  he 
got  the  horse  in  hand,  and  circled  him 
in  a  large  heavy  field,  till  the  sweat 
ran  off  his  hide  in  streams  ;  then  he 
trotted  quietly  back  to  the  column. 
From  that  hour  he  rode  the  beast, 
which  became  one  of  the  best  and  most 
docile  chargers  in  the  corps.  Beelzebub 
had  found  his  master,  and  knew  it. 

The  attention  Schmidt  drew  upon 
himself  by  this  incident,  was  sustained 
by  subsequent  peculiarities  in  his  con- 
duct. The  captain  of  his  troop  wished 
to  have  him  made  a  corporal ;  but  he 
refused  the  grade,  although  he  might 
be  well  assured  it  would  lead  to  higher 
ones.  He  preferred  serving  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  and  did  his  duty  admir- 
ably, but  was  more  popular  with  his 
officers  than  with  his  comrades,  on 
account  of  his  reserved  manner,  and 
of  the  little  disposition  he  showed  to 
share  the  sports  or  revels  of  the  latter. 
Before  the  enemy  he  was  fearless 
almost  to  a  fault,  exposing  his  life  for 
the  mere  pleasure,  as  it  seemed,  of 
doing  so,  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered.  He  did  not  cotton  much,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  with  any  one,  but  in  his 
more  sociable  moments,  and  when  their 
squadrons  happened  to  be  together, 
he  was  more  frequently  seen  with 
Heinzel  than  with  any  body  else.  In 
manner  he  was  very  mild  and  quiet, 
exceedingly  silent,  and  would  some- 
times pass  whole  days  without  opening 
his  lips,  save  to  answer  to  his  name 
at  roll-call. 

To  return,  however,  to  Master  Hein- 
zel. I  was  resolved  to  learn  something 
of  his  history,  and,  by  way  of  drawing 
him  out,  began  to  speak  to  him  of 
his  native  country,  generally  the  best 
topic  to  open  a  German's  heart,  and 
make  him  communicative.  Heinzel 
gave  into  the  snare,  and  gradually  I 
brought  him  to  talk  of  himself.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  been  a  soldier  in 
his  own  country — thinking  it  possible 
he  might  be  a  deserter  from  some  Ger- 
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man  service  ;  but  his  reply  was  con- 
tradictory of  this  notion. 

u  All  rny  service  has  been  in  Spain, 
sir,"  he  said;  "  and  it  is  not  two  years 
since  I  first  put  on  a  soldier's  coat, 
although  in  one  sense,  I  may  say,  I 
was  born  in  the  army.  For  I  first  saw 
light  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Wa- 
gram,  and  my  father,  an  Austrian 
grenadier,  was  killed  at  the  bridge  of 
Znaym.  My  mother,  a  sutler,  was 
wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  spent  ball 
whilst  supporting  his  head,  and  trying 
to  recall  the  life  that  had  fled  for  ever ; 
and  although  she  thought  little  of  the 
hurt  at  the  time,  it  occasioned  her 
death  a  few  months  afterwards." 

"  A  melancholy  start  in  the  world," 
I  remarked.  "  The  regiment  should 
have  adopted  and  made  a  soldier  of 
the  child  born  within  sound  of  cannon, 
and  deprived  of  both  father  and  mo- 
ther by  the  chances  of  war." 

"  Better  for  me  if  the  regiment  had, 
I  dare  say,"  replied  Heinzel ;  "  but 
somebody  else  adopted  me,  and  by 
the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  do  some- 
thing for  myself,  fighting  was  no 
longer  in  fashion.  I  might  think  my- 
self lucky  that  I  was  not  left  to  die  by 
the  road-side,  for  in  those  days  sol- 
diers' orphans  were  too  plenty  for  one 
in  a  hundred  to  find  a  foster-father." 

"And  who  acted  as  yours  ?  " 

"  An  elderly  gentleman  of  Wurz- 
Imrg,  at  whose  door  my  mother,  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  sickness,  one 
evening  fell  down.  Incapacitated  by 
ill-health  from  pursuing  her  former 
laborious  and  adventurous  occupation, 
she  had  wandered  that  far  on  her  way 
to  Nassau,  her  native  country.  She 
never  got  there,  but  died  at  Wurzburg, 
and  was  buried  at  the  charges  of  the 
excellent  Ulrich  Esch,  who  further 
smoothed  her  dying  pillow  by  the 
promise  that  I  should  be  cared  for, 
and  brought  up  as  his  child.  Hen' 
Esch  had  been  a  shopkeeper  in  Co- 
logne, but  having  early  amassed,  by 
dint  of  industry  and  frugality,  the 
moderate  competency  he  coveted,  he 
had  retired  from  business,  and  settled 
down  in  a  snug  country-house  in  the 
suburbs  of  Wurzburg,  where  he  fell 
in  love  and  got  married.  Since  then 
several  years  had  elapsed,  and  the 
union,  in  other  respects  happy,  had 
proved  childless.  It  was  a  great  vexa- 
tion to  the  worthy  man  and  to  his 


meek  sweet-tempered  spouse,  when 
they  were  finally  compelled  to  admit 
the  small  probability  of  their  ever 
being  blessed  with  a  family.  Herr 
Esch  tried  to  draw  consolation  from 
his  pipe,  his  wife  from  her  pet  dogs 
and  birds ;  but  these  were  poor  substi- 
tutes for  the  cheering  presence  of  chil- 
dren, and  more  than  once  the  pair  had 
consulted  together  on  the  propriety  of 
adopting  a  child.  They  still  demurred, 
however,  when  my  mother's  arrival 
and  subsequent  death  put  an  end  to 
their  indecision.  The  kind-hearted 
people  received  her  into  their  house, 
and  bestowed  every  care  upon  her, 
and,  when  she  departed,  they  took 
me  before  the  justice  of  peace,  and 
formally  adopted  me  as  their  child. 
For  some  months  my  situation  was 
most  enviable.  True,  that  old  Hann- 
chen,  the  sour  housekeeper,  looked 
upon  me  with  small  favour,  and  was 
occasionally  heard  to  mutter,  when 
my  presence  gave  her  additional  trou- 
ble, something  about  beggar's  brats 
and  foundlings.  True  also  that  Fido, 
the  small  white  lapdog,  viewed  me 
with  manifest  jealousy,  and  that 
Mops,  the  big  poodle,  made  felonious 
attempts  to  bite,  which  finally  occa- 
sioned his  banishment  from  the  pre- 
mises. I  was  too  young  to  be  sensible 
9  to  these  small  outbreaks  of  envy,  and 
my  infancy  glided  happily  away ;  when 
suddenly  there  was  great  jubilee  in  the 
house,  and,  after  eight  years  of  childless 
wedlock,  Madame  Esch  presented  her 
husband  with  a  son.  This  event  made 
a  vast  difference  in  my  position  and 
prospects,  although  I  still  had  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  my  lot.  My  worthy 
foster-parents  did  their  duty  by  me, 
and  did  not  forget,  in  their  gush  of 
joy  at  the  birth  of  a  child  to  their  old 
age,  the  claims  of  the  orphan  they  had 
gathered  up  at  their  door.  In  due  time 
I  was  sent  to  school,  where,  being  ex- 
tremely idle,  I  remained  unusually 
late  before  I  was  held  to  have  amassed 
a  sufficient  amount  of  learning  to  qua- 
lify me  for  a  seat  on  a  high  stool  in  a 
Wurzburg  counting-house.  I  was  a 
desperately  lazy  dog,  and  a  bit  of  a 
scapegrace,  with  a  turn  for  making 
bad  verses,  and  ridiculous  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  liberty,  both  individual  and 
national.  My  foster-father's  intention, 
was  to  establish  me,  after  a  certain, 
period  of  probation,  in  a  shop  or  small 
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business  ot  my  own ;  but  the  accounts 
he  got  of  me  from  my  employers  were 
so  unsatisfactory,  and  one  or  two  mad 
pranks  I  played  caused  so  much  scan- 
dal in  the  town,  that  he  deferred  the 
execution  of  his  plan,  and  thinking 
that  absence  from  home,  and  a  strict 
taskmaster,  might  be  beneficial,  he 
started  me  off  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  where  a  clerk's  place  was  ready 
for  me  in  the  office  of  the  long-estab- 
lished and  highly  respectable  firm  of 
Schraube  &  Co." 

Here  Heinzel  broke  off  the  narrative 
strain  into  which  he  had  insensibly 
fallen,  and  apologised  for  intruding 
upon  me  so  commonplace  a  tale.  But 
he  had  got  into  the  vein,  I  saw,  and 
was  willing  enough  to  go  on  ;  and,  on 
my  part,  I  was  curious  to  hear  his  story 
out,  although  I  had  already  assigned 
to  it,  in  my  mind,  the  not  unnatural 
termination  of  flight  from  a  severe 
employer,  renunciation  by  the  adop- 
tive father,  and  consequent  destitution 
and  compulsory  enlistment.  I  begged 
him  to  continue,  and  he  did  not  need 
much  pressing. 

"  Frankfort  is  a  famous  place  for 
Jews,"  continued  Heinzel,  "  and  Jews 
are  notoriously  sharp  men  of  business ; 
but  the  entire  synagogue  might  have 
been  searched  in  vain  for  a  more 
thorough  Hebrew  in  character  and 
practice  than  that  very  Christian  mer- 
chant, Herr  Johann  Schraube.  He 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  seem 
sent  into  the  world  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  themselves  as  disa- 
greeable as  possible.  A  little,  bandy- 
legged, ill-made  man,  with  small  ferret's 
eyes,  and  a  countenance  expressive  of 
unbounded  obstinacy  and  self-conceit; 
he  had  a  pleasant  way  of  repeating 
his  own  words  when  he  ought  to  have 
listened  to  the  answer,  was  never  known 
to  smile  except  when  he  had  made 
somebody  miserable,  or  to  grant  a 
favour  till  he  had  surlily  refused  it  at 
least  half-a-dozen  times.  His  way  of 
speaking  was  like  the  snap  of  a  dog. 
Every  body  about  him  hated  and  fear- 
ed him ;  his  wife  and  children,  his  ser- 
vants, his  clerks,  and  even  his  partner, 
a  tall  strapping  fellow  who  could  have 
crushed  him  with  his  foot  like  a  weasel, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  literally  trem- 
bled in  presence  of  the  concentrated 
bile  of  his  amiable  associate.  I  anti- 
cipated a  pleasant  time  of  it  under  the 


rule  of  such  a  domestic  tyrant,  espe- 
cially as  it  had  been  arranged  that  I 
was  to  live  in  the  house.  Accordingly, 
a  bed-chamber  was  allotted  to  me. 
I  took  my  meals,  with  some  others  of 
the  clerks,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
family  dinner-table,  and  passed  ten 
hours  a-day  in  writing  letters  and  mak- 
ing out  accounts.  My  scanty  moments 
.of  relaxation  I  was  fain  to  pass  either 
out  of  doors  or  reading  in  the  count- 
ing-house; for  although  nominally 
treated  as  one  of  the  family,  I  could 
see  that  my  presence  in  the  common 
sitting-room  was  any  thing  but  wel- 
come to  Schraube  and  his  circle.  Al- 
together I  led  a  dog's  life,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  I  should  have  deserted  my 
blotting-book  and  fled  back  to  Wurz- 
burg,  had  I  not  found  one  consolation 
amongst  all  these  disagreeables.  Herr 
Schraube  had  a  daughter  of  the  name 
of  Jacqueline— a  beautiful  girl,  with 
golden  curls  and  laughing  eyes,  gay 
and  lively,  but  coquettish  and  some- 
what satirical.  With  this  young 
lady  I  fell  in  love,  and  spoiled  innu- 
merable quires  of  post  paper  in  scrib- 
bling bad  poetry  in  praise  of  her 
charms.  But  it  was  long  before  I 
dared  to  offer  her  my  rhymes ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  she  had  no  suspicion 
of  my  flame.  How  could  she  possibly 
suspect  that  her  father's  new  desk,  of 
wtiose  existence  she  was  scarcely 
conscious,  save  from  seeing  him  twice 
or  thrice  a-day  at  the  furthest  extre- 
mity of  the  dining-table,  would  dare 
to  lift  his  eyes  to  her  with  thoughts  of 
love.  She  had  no  lack  of  more  eligible 
adorers ;  and,  although  she  encou- 
raged none  of  them,  there  was  one 
shambling  lout  of  a  fellow,  with  round 
shoulders  and  a  sodden  countenance, 
whom  her  father  particularly  favoured, 
because  he  was  exceedingly  rich,  and 
whose  addresses  he  insisted  on  her 
admitting.  Like  every  body  else,  she 
stood  in  much  awe  of  old  Schraube ; 
but  her  repugnance  to  this  suitor  gave 
her  courage  to  resist  his  will,  and,  for 
some  time,  the  matter  remained  in  a 
sort  of  undecided  state ;  stupid  Gottlieb 
coming  continually  to  the  house,  en- 
couraged and  made  much  of  by  the 
father,  but  snubbed  and  turned  into 
ridicule  by  the  vivacious  and  petulant 
daughter,  both  of  whom,  probably, 
trusted  that  time  would  change  each 
other's  determination. 
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"  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when, 
one  evening  as  I  sat  in  the  counting- 
lion  se  hard  at  work  at  an  invoice,  a 
servant  came  in  and  said  that  Miss 
Jacqueline  wished  to  speak  to  me. 
A  summons  to  appear  at  the  Pope's 
footstool  would  not  have  surprised  me 
more  than  this  message  from  a  young 
lady    who    had    long    occupied    my 
thoughts,  but  had  never  seemed  in 
the  least  to  heed  me.   Since  I  had  been 
in  the  house,  we  had  not  exchanged 
words  half-a-dozen  times,  and  what 
could  be  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
notice  ?    Without  waiting  to  reflect, 
however,  I  hurried  to  her  presence.  She 
was  seated  at  her  piano,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  music  scattered  about ;  and  her 
first  words  dissipated  the  romantic 
dreams  I  had  begun  to  indulge  on  my 
way  from  the  counting-house  to  the 
drawing-room.     She  had  heard  I  was 
clever  with  my  pen,  and  she  had  a 
piece  of  music  to  copy.    Would  I 
oblige  her  by  doing  it  ?    Although  I 
had  never  attempted  such  a  thing,  I 
unhesitatingly  accepted  the  task,  over- 
joyed at  what  I  flattered  myself  might 
lead  to  intimacy.     I  sat  up  all  that 
night,  labouring  at  the  song,  and  after 
spoiling  two  or  three  copies,  succeeded 
in  producing  one  to  my  satisfaction. 
Jacqueline  was  delighted  with  it, — 
thanked  me  repeatedly,  —  spoke  so 
kindly,  and  smiled  so  sweetly  that 
my  head  was  almost  turned,  and  I 
ventured  to   kiss    her    hand.      She 
seemed  rather  surprised  and  amused 
than  >ngry,  but  took  no  particular 
notice,  and  dismissed  me  with  another 
piece  of  music  to  copy.     This  was 
done  with  equal  despatch  and  correct- 
ness, and  procured  me  another  inter- 
view with  Jacqueline,   and  a  third 
similar    task.      Thenceforward    the 
supply  of  work  was  pretty  regular, 
and  took  up  all  my  leisure  time,  and 
often  a  good  part  of  my  nights.     But 
in  such  service  I  was  far  from  grudg- 
ing toil,  or  lamenting  loss  of  sleep. 
Nearly  every  day  I  found  means  of 
seeing  Jacqueline,    either   to  return 
music,  to  ask  a  question  about  an 
illegible  bar,  or  on  some  similar  pre- 
text.    She  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  admiration  not  at  once  to  detect 
my  sentiments.  Apparently  they  gave 
her  no  offence ;  at  any  rate  she  showed 
no  marks  of  displeasure  when,  after  a 
short  time,  I  ventured  to  substitute, 


for  the  words  of  a  song  I  copied,  some 
couplets  of  my  own  which,  although 
doubtless  more  fervent  in  style  than 
meritorious  as  poetry,  could  not  leave 
her  in  doubt  of  my  feelings  towards 
her.  I  even  thought,  upon  our  next 
meeting  at  the  dinner-table,  after  she 
had  received  this  effusion,  that  her 
cheek  was  tinged  with  a  blush  when 
I  caught  her  bright  blue  eye.  With 
such  encouragement  I  continued  to 
poetise  at  a  furious  rate,  sometimes 
substituting  my  verses  for  those  of 
songs,  at  others  writing  them  out  upon 
delicate  pink  paper,  with  a  border  of 
lyres  and  myrtles,  and  conveying  them 
to  her  in  the  folds  of  the  music.  She 
never  spoke  to  me  of  them,  but  neither 
did  she  return  them;  and  I  was  satis- 
fied with  this  passive  acceptance  of 
my  homage.  Thus  we  went  on  for 
some  time,  I  sighing  and  she  smiling ; 
until  at  last  I  could  no  longer  restrain 
my  feelings,  but  fell  at  her  feet  and 
confessed  my  love.  A  trifling  but  sig- 
nificant circumstance  impelled  me  to 
this  decisive  step.  Going  into  the 
sitting-room  one  afternoon,  I  beheld 
her  standing  at  the  window,  engaged 
in  the  childish  occupation  of  breathing 
on  the  glass  and  scribbling  with  her 
finger  upon  the  clouded  surface.  So 
absorbed  was  she  in  this  pastime  that 
I  approached  her  closely  before  she 
seemed  aware  of  my  presence,  and  was 
able  to  read  over  her  shoulder  what 
she  wrote  upon  the  pane.  Jo  my  in- 
expressible delight,  I  distinguished 
the  initials  of  my  name.  Just  then 
she  turned  her  head,  gave  a  faint  co- 
quettish scream,  and  hurriedly  smear- 
ed the  characters  with  her  hand.  My 
heart  beat  quick  with  joyful  surprise ; 
I  was  too  agitated  to  speak,  but,  laying 
down  the  music  I  carried,  I  hurried 
to  my  apartment  to  meditate  in  soli- 
tude on  what  had  passed.  I  beheld 
my  dearest  dreams  approaching  rea- 
lisation. I  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
Jacqueline  loved  me ;  and  although  I 
was  but  her  father's  clerk,  and  he  was 
reputed  very  wealthy,  yet  she  was  one 
of  many  children — my  kind  foster 
parent  had  promised  to  establish  me 
in  business — and,  that  done,  there 
would  be  no  very  great  impropriety 
in  my  offering  myself  as  Herr 
Schraube's  son-in-law.  Upon  the 
strength  of  these  reflections,  the  next 
time  I  found  myself  alone  with  Jacque- 
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line,  I  made  my  declaration,  Thrice 
bitter  was  the  disenchantment  of  that 
moment.  Her  first  words  swept  away 
my  visions  of  happiness  as  sum- 
marily as  her  fingers  had  effaced  the 
letters  upon  the  tarnished  glass.  But 
the  glass  remained  uninjured,  whilst 
my  heart  was  bruised  and  almost 
broken  by  the  shock  it  now  sustained. 
My  avowal  of  love  was  received  with 
affected  surprise,  and  with  cold  and 
cutting  scorn.  In  an  instant  the  castle 
of  cards,  which  for  weeks  and  months 
I  had  built  and  decorated  with  flowers 
of  love  and  fancy,  fell  with  a  crash, 
and  left  no  trace  of  its  existence  save 
the  desolation  its  ruin  caused.  I  had 
been  the  victim  of  an  arrant  coquette, 
whose  coquetry,  however,  I  now  be- 
lieve, sprang  rather  from  utter  want 
of  thought  than  innate  badness  of 
heart.  Her  arch  looks,  her  friendly 
words,  her  wreathed  smiles,  the  very 
initials  on  the  window,  were  so  many 
limed  twigs,  set  for  a  silly  bird. 
Jacqueline  had  all  the  while  been  act- 
ing. But  what  was  comedy  to  her 
was  deep  tragedy  to  me.  I  fled  from 
her  presence,  my  heart  full,  my  cheeks 
burning,  my  pulse  throbbing  with  in- 
dignation. And  as  I  meditated,  in 
the  silence  of  my  chamber,  upon  my 
own  folly  and  her  cruel  coquetry,  I 
felt  my  fond  love  turn  into  furious 
hate,  and  I  vowed  to  be  revenged. 
How,  I  knew  not,  but  my  will  was  so 
strong  that  I  was  certain  of  finding  a 
way.  Unfortunately,  an  opportunity 
speedily  offered  itself. 

"  For  some  days  I  was  stupefied  by 
the  severity  of  my  (Disappointment. 
I  went  through  my  counting-house 
duties  mechanically;  wrote,  moved, 
got  up  and  lay  clown,  with  the  dull 
regularity,  almost  with  the  uncon- 
sciousness, of  an  automaton.  I  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  the  sight  of  Jac- 
queline, who,  of  course,  took  no  notice 
of  me,  and  studiously  averted  her  eyes 
from' me,  as  I  thought,  when  we  met 
at  meals;  perhaps  some  feeling  of 
shame  at  the  cruel  part  she  had  acted 
made  her  unwilling  to  encounter  my 
gaze.  My  leisure  time,  although  not 
very  abundant,  hung  heavily  upon 
my  hands,  now  that  I  had  no  music 
to  copy,  no  amorous  sonnets  to  write. 
A  fellow-clerk,  observing  my  dulness 
and  melancholy,  frequently  urged  me 
to  accompany  him  to  a  kind  of  club, 


held  at  a  kneipe,  or  wine-house,  where 
he  was  wont  to  pass  his  evenings. 
At  last  I  suffered  myself  to  be  per- 
suaded; and  finding  temporary  ob- 
livion of  my  misfortune  in  the  fumes 
of  canaster  and  Rhine  wine,  and  in 
the  boisterous  mirth  of  a  jovial  noisy 
circle,  I  soon  became  a  regular  tavern- 
haunter  ;  and,  in  order  to  pass  part 
of  the  night,  as  well  as  the  evening, 
over  the  bottle,  I  procured  a  key  to 
the  house-door,  by  means  of  which 
I  was  able  to  get  in  and  out  at 
hours  that  would  have  raised  Herr 
Schraube's  indignation  to  the  very 
highest  pitch,  had  he  been  aware  of 
the  practice. 

"It  chanced  one  night,  or  rather 
morning,  as  I  ascended  the  steps, 
of  mingled  wood  and  brick,  that 
led  to  the  door  of  my  employer's 
spacious  but  old-fashioned  dwel- 
ling, that  I  dropped  my  key,  andT 
owing  to  the  extreme  darkness,  had 
difficulty  in  finding  it.  Whilst  grop- 
ing in  the  dusty  corners  of  the  stairs, 
my  fingers  suddenly  encountered  a 
small  piece  of  paper  protruding  from 
a  crack.  I  pulled  it  out;  it  was 
folded  in  the  form  of  a  note,  and  I 
took  it  up  to  my  room.  There  was 
no  address  ;  but  the  contents  did  not 
leave  me  long  in  ignorance  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  the  epistle  was  intended. 
The  first  line  contained  the  name  of 
Jacqueline,  which  was  repeated,  cou- 
pled with  innumerable  tender  epithets, 
in  various  parts  of  the  billet-doux. 
It  was  signed  by  a  certain  Theodore, 
and  contained  the  usual  protestations 
of  unbounded  love  and  eternal  fidelity, 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  lovers 
have  made  to  their  mistresses.  'Who- 
ever the  writer,  he  had  evidently  found 
favour  with  Jacqueline ;  for  again  and 
again  he  repeated  how  happy  her  love 
made  him.  Apparently,  he  was  by 
no  means  so  certain  of  the  father's 
good-will,  and  had  not  yet  ventured 
to  approach  him  in  the  character  of 
an  aspirant  to  his  daughter's  hand ; 
for  he  deplored  the  difficulties  he  fore- 
saw in  that  quarter,  and  discussed  the 
propriety  of  getting  introduced  to 
Herr  Schraube,  and  seeking  his  con- 
sent. He  begged  Jacqueline  to  tell 
him  when  he  might  venture  such  a 
step.  The  letter  did  not  refer  to  any 
previous  ones,  but  seemed  written  in 
consequence  of  a  verbal  understanding ; 
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and  the  writer  reminded  his  mistress 
of  her  promise  to  place  her  answers  to 
his  missives  in  the  same  place  where 
she  found  these,  twice  in  every  week, 
upon  appointed  days,  which  were 
named. 

"  The  perusal  of  this  letter  revived 
in  my  breast  the  desire  of  revenge 
which  its  possession  gave  me  a 
prospect  of  gratifying.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  would  not  have  bartered  the 
flimsy  scrap  of  paper  for  the  largest 
note  ever  issued  from  a  bank.  I  did 
not,  it  is  true,  immediately  see  in  what 
way  its  discovery  was  to  serve  my 
purpose,  but  that,  somehow  or  other, 
it  would  do  so,  I  instinctively  felt. 
After  mature  consideration,  I  quietly 
descended  the  stairs,  and  restored 
the  letter  to  the  hiding-place  whence 
I  had  taken  it.  That  afternoon  it  had 
disappeared,  and  on  the  following  day, 
which  was  one  of  those  appointed,  I 
withdrew  from  the  same  crevice  Jac- 
queline's perfumed  and  tender  reply 
to  her  beloved  Theodore.  It  breathed 
the  warmest  attachment.  The  co- 
quette, who  had  trifled  so  cruelly  with 
my  feelings,  was  in  her  turn  caught 
in  Cupid's  toils  ;  and  I  might  have 
deemed  her  sufficiently  chastised  for 
her  treatment  of  me  by  the  anxieties 
and  difficulties  with  which  her  love 
was^  environed.  She  wrote  to  her  ad- 
mirer, that  he  must  not  yet  think  of 
speaking  to  her  father,  or  even  of 
getting  introduced  to  him  ;  for  that, 
in  the  first  place,  Herr  Schraube  had 
officers  in  peculiar  aversion,  and  would 
not  tolerate  them  in  his  house ;  and, 
secondly,  it  had  long  been  his  inten- 
tion to  many  her  to  Gottlieb  Loffel, 
who  was  rich,  ugly,  and  stupid,  and 
whom  she  could  not  bear.  She  bid 
Theodore  be  patient,  and  of  good 
courage ;  for  that  she  would  be  true  to 
him  till  death,  and  never  marry  the 
odious  suitor  they  tried  to  force  upon 
her,  but  would  do  all  in  her  power  to 
change  her  father's  purpose,  andincline 
him  favourably  to  the  man  of  her 
choice.  Whilst  deploring  old  Schraube's 
cold-blooded  and  obstinate  character, 
she  still  was  sanguine  that  in  the  main 
he  desired  her  happiness,  and  would 
not  destroy  it  for  ever  by  uniting  her 
to  a  man  she  detested,  and  by  sever- 
ing her  from  him  with  whom  alone 
would  life  be  worth  having,  from  her 
first  and  only  love,  her  dearest  Theo- 


dore, &c.,  &c.  And  so  forth,  with 
renewed  vows  of  unfailing  affection. 
This  was  a  highly  important  letter, 
as  letting  me  further  into  the  secrets 
of  the  lovers.  So  the  lucky  Theodore, 
who  had  so  fascinated  Jacqueline,  was 
an  officer.  That  the  old  gentleman 
hated  military  men,  I  was  already 
aware ;  and  it  was  no  news  to  me  that 
his  daughter  entertained  a  similar  feel- 
ing towards  the  booby  Loffel.  I  had 
long  since  discovered  this,  although 
fear  of  her  father  induced  Jacqueline 
to  treat  her  unwelcome  suitor  with 
much  more  urbanity  and  consideration 
than  she  would  otherwise  have  shown 
him. 

"The  next  day  the  lady's  letter, 
which  I  carefully  put  back  in  the  nook 
of  the  steps,  was  gone,  and  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  brought  another  tender 
epistle  from  the  gentle  Theodore,  who 
this  time,  however,  was  any  thing  but 
gentle ;  for  he  vowed  implacable  hatred 
to  his  obnoxious  rival,  and  devoted 
him  to  destruction  if  he  persisted  in 
his  persecution  of  Jacqueline.  Then 
there  were  fresh  protestations  of  love, 
eternal  fidelity,  and  the  like,  but  no- 
thing new  of  great  importance.  The 
correspondence  continued  in  pretty 
much  the  same  strain  for  several  weeks, 
during  which  I  regularly  read  the  let- 
ters, and  returned  them  to  the  clandes- 
tine post-office.  At  last  I  grew  weary 
of  the  thing,  and  thought  of  putting 
a  stop  to  it,  but  could  not  hit  upon  a 
way  of  doing  so,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  sufficiently  revenging  myself,  unless 
by  a  communication  to  Herr  Schraube, 
which  plan  did  not  altogether  satisfy 
me.  Whilst  I  thus  hesitated,  Jacque- 
line, in  one  of  her  letters,  after 
detailing,  for  her  lover's  amusement, 
some  awkward  absurdities  of  which, 
Loffel  had  been  guilty,  made  mention 
of  me. 

"  '  I  never  told  you,'  she  wrote,  '  of 
the  presumption  of  one  of  my  father's 
clerks ;  a  raw-boned  monster,  with  a 
face  like  a  Calmuck,  who,  because  he 
writes  bad  verses,  and  is  here  as  a  sort 
of  gentleman-volunteer,  thought  him- 
self permitted  to  make  me,  his  master's 
daughter,  the  object  of  his  particular 
regards.  I  must  confess,  that  when  I 
perceived  him  smitten,  I  was  wicked 
enough  to  amuse  myself  a  little  at  his 
expense,  occasionally  bestowing  a 
word  or  smile  which  raised  him  to  the 
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seventh  heaven,  and  were  sure  to  pro- 
duce, within  the  twenty-four  hours,  a 
string  of  limping  couplets,  intended  to 
praise  my  beauty  and  express  his  ado- 
ration, but,  in  reality,  as  deficient  in 
meaning  as  they  were  faulty  in  metre. 
At  'last,  one  day,  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  my  acquaintance  with 
you,  dearest  Theodore,  he  detected  me 
childishly  engaged  in  writing  your 
beloved  initials  in  my  breath  upon  the 
window.  His  initials  happen  to  be 
the  same  as  yours,  (thank  heaven, 
it  is  the  only  point  of  resemblance 
between  you, )  and  it  afterwards 
occurred  to  me  he  was  perhaps  mis- 
led by  the  coincidence.  In  no  other 
way,  at  least,  could  I  explain  the 
fellow's  assurance,  when,  two  days 
afterwards,  he  plumped  himself  down 
upon  his  knees,  and,  sighing  like  the 
bellows  of  a  forge,  declared  himself 
determined  to  adore  me  till  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  or  some  still  more 
remote  period.  You  may  imagine  my 
answer.  I  promise  you  he  left  off 
pestering  me  with  bad  rhymes ;  and 
from  that  day  has  scarcely  dared  raise 
his  eyes  higher  than  my  shoe-tie.' 

"  This  last,  assertion  was  false.  My 
love  and  rejection  were  no  cause  for 
shame ;  but  she  might  well  blush  for 
her  coquetry,  of  which  I  could  not 
acquit  her,  even  now  the  incident  of 
the  window  was  explained.  Her  in- 
jurious and  satirical  observations 
deeply  wounded  my  self-love.  I  read 
and  re-read  the  offensive  paragraph, 
till  every  syllable  was  imprinted  on 
my  memory.  Each  fresh  perusal 
increased  my  anger ;  and  at  last,  my 
invention  stimulated  by  fury,  I  de- 
vised a  scheme  which  would  afford 
me,  I  was  sure,  ample  scope  for  ven- 
geance on  Jacqueline  and  her  minion. 
A  very  skilful  penman,  I  possessed 
great  facility  in  imitating  all  manner 
of  writing,  and  had  often  idly  exer- 
cised myself  in  that  dangerous  art. 
I  was  quite  sure  that,  with  a  model 
beside  me,  I  should  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  counterfeiting 
the  handwriting  both  of  Jacqueline 
and  Theodore ;  who,  moreover,  un- 
suspicious of  deceit,  would  be  unlikely 
to  notice  any  slight  differences.  I 
resolved  in  future  to  carry  on  their 
correspondence  myself,  suppressing 
the  real  letters,  and  substituting  false 
ones  of  a  tenor  conformable  to  my 


object.  I  calculated  on  thus  obtain- 
ing both  amusement  and  revenge, 
and,  enchanted  with  the  ingenuity  of 
my  base  project,  I  at  once  proceeded 
to  its  execution.  It  was  fully  suc- 
cessful ;  but  the  consequences  were 
terrible,  far  exceeding  any  thing  I 
had  anticipated." 

I  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation 
of  indignation  and  disgust  at  the  dis- 
closure of  this  vindictive  and  abomin- 
able scheme.  Heinzel — who  tolclhis 
tale,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
not  vauntingly,  but  rather  in  a  tone 
of  humility  and  shame  ,.w4uch  I  have 
perhaps  hardly  rendered  in  commit- 
ting the  narrative  to  paper — Heinzel 
easily  conjectured  the  feeling  that 
prompted  my  indignant  gesture  and 
inarticulate  ejaculation.  He  looked 
at  me  timidly  and  deprecatingly. 

"  I  was  a  fiend,  sir — a  devil ;  I  de- 
served hanging  or  worse.  My  only 
excuse,  a  very  poor  one,  is  the  violent 
jealousy,  the  mad  anger  that  possessed 
me — the  profound  conviction  that 
Jacqueline  had  intentionally  trifled 
with  my  heart's  best  feelings.  Upon 
this  conviction,  I  brooded  till  my  blood 
turned  to  gall,  and  every  kind  of  re- 
venge, however  criminal,  to  me  ap- 
peared justifiable." 

He  paused,  leaned  his  head  mourn- 
fully upon  his  hand,  and  seemed  indis- 
posed to  proceed. 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  you, 
Heinzel,"  said  I.  "There  is  One 
above  us  all  who  will  do  that,  and  to 
whom  penitence  is  an  acceptable 
offering.  Let  me  hear  the  end  of 
your  story." 

"  You  shall,  sir.  You  are  the  first 
to  whom  I  ever  told  it",  and  I  scarce 
know  how  I  came  to  this  confidence. 
But  it  does  me  good  to  unburden  my 
conscience,  though  my  cheek  burns  as 
I  avow  my  infamy." 

His  voice  faltered,  and  again  he 
was  silent.  Respecting  the  unaffected 
emotion  of  the  repentant  sinner,  I  did 
not  again  urge  him  to  proceed ;  but 
presently  he  recommenced,  of  his  own 
accord,  in  a  sad  but  steady  voice,  as 
if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  drink 
to  the  dregs  the  self- prescribed  cup  of 
humiliation. 

"  According  to  my  determination,  I 
kept  back  Jacqueline's  next  letter,  and 
replaced  it  by  one  of  my  own,  whose 
writing  the  most  expert  judge  would 
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have  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
from  hers.  In  this  supposititious 
epistle  I  gave  Theodore  a  small  ray  of 
hope.  The  father,  Jacqueline  wrote, 
(or  rather  I  wrote  it  for  her,)  was 
kinder  to  her  than  formerly,  and  had 
almost  ceased  to  speak  of  her  union 
with  Loifel.  Her  hopes  revived,  and 
she  thought  things  might  still  go  hap- 
pily, and  Theodore  become  her  hus- 
band. To  obviate  all  probability  of  my 
manoeuvres  being  discovered,  I  strictly 
enjoined  the  favoured  officer  to  abstain 
in  future  from  speaking  to  her  (as  I 
knew  from  previous  letters  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing)  on  the  promenade, 
or  in  other  public  places.  I  gave  as 
a  reason,  that  those  interviews,  al- 
though brief  and  guarded,  had  occa- 
sioned gossip,  and  that,  should  they 
come  to  her  father's  ears,  they  would 
materially  impede,  perhaps  altogether 
prevent,  the  success  of  her  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  Loffel.  Her  lover  was  to 
be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  she 
made  in  bringing  Herr  Schraube  to 
her  views,  and  to  receive  instant  inti- 
mation when  the  propitious  moment 
arrived  for  presenting  himself  in  the 
character  of  a  suitor.  So  far  so  good. 
This  letter  elicited  ajoyful  answer  from 
Theodore,  who  swore  by  all  that  was 
sacred  to  be  quiet,  and  take  patience, 
and  wait  her  instructions.  I  sup- 
pressed this,  replacing  it  by  one  con- 
formable to  my  arrangements.  And 
now,  in  several  following  letters, 
I  encouraged  the  officer,  gradually 
raising  his  hopes  higher  and  higher. 
At  last  I  wrote  to  him  that  the  day 
approached  when  he  need  no  longer 
sigh  in  secret,  but  declare  his  love 
before  the  whole  world,  and  especially 
before  the  hitherto  intractable  .old 
merchant.  His  replies  expressed 
unbounded  delight  and  happiness, 
and  eternal  gratitude  to  the  constant 
mistress  who  thus  ably  surmounted 
difficulties,  But  in  the  meanwhile 
things  progressed  precisely  in  the 
contrary  direction.  Herr  Schraube, 
more  than  ever  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  Loffel's  well-stored  coffers,  was 
deaf  to  his  daughter's  arguments, 
and  insisted  upon  her  marrying 
him.  In  one  of  Jacqueline's  letters, 
kept  back  by  me,  she  mournfully 
informed  her  lover  of  her  father's 
irrevocable  determination,  adding 
that  she  would  only  yield  to  down- 


right force,  and  would  never  cease  to 
cherish  in  her  heart  the  ill-fated  love 
she  had  vowed  to  her  Theodore. 
Then — and  upon  this,  in  my  vindic- 
tive wickedness,  I  prided  myself  as  a 
masterly  stratagem  —  I  caused  the 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  to  become  gradually  colder 
and  more  constrained,  until  at  last 
his  letters  assumed  a  tone  of  ill-con- 
cealed indifference,  and  finally,  some 
weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  wedding,  ceased  altogether.  Of 
course  I  never  allowed  him  to  get 
possession  of  the  poor  girl's  mournful 
and  heartbroken  replies,  wherein  she 
at  last  declared  that,  since  Theodore 
deserted  her,  she  would  sacrifice  her- 
self like  a  lamb,  obey  her  father,  and 
marry  Loffel.  Life,  she  said,  had  no 
longer  any  charm  for  her :  her  hopes 
deceived,  her  affections  blighted,  the 
man  she  had  so  dearly  loved  faithless 
to  his  vows,  she  abandoned  the  idea 
of  happiness  in  this  world,  and  re- 
signed herself  to  the  lot  imposed  by 
a  parent's  will.  Instead  of  these 
notes  of  lamentation,  I  sent  to  Theo- 
dore words  of  love  and  hope,  and 
anticipations  of  approaching  happi- 
ness. And  at  last,  to  cut  short  this 
long  and  shameful  story,  I  wrote  a 
concluding  letter  in  Jacqueline's  name, 
desiring  him  to  present  himself  on  the 
following  Sunday  at  her  father's  house, 
and  demand  her  hand  in  marriage. 
She  had  smoothed  all  difficulties,  the 
unacceptable  wooer  had  been  dismis- 
sed, her  father  had  relented,  and  was 
disposed  to  give  the  officer  a  favourable 
reception.  Theodore's  reply  was  inco- 
herent with  joy.  But  the  Sunday,  as 
I  well  knew,  was  the  day  fixed  for 
Jacqueline's  marriage  with  Gottlieb 
Loffel.  The  climax  approached, 
and,  like  a  villain  as  I  was, 
I  gloated  in  anticipation  over  my 
long  -  prepared  revenge.  The  day 
came ;  the  house  was  decorated,  the 
guests  appeared.  The  bride's  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping,  her  face  was 
as  white  as  her  dress;  repugnance 
and  despair  were  written  upon  her 
features.  The  priest  arrived,  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  the  tears  cours- 
ing the  while  over  Jacqueline's  wan 
face;  when,  just  at  its  close,  the  jingle 
of  spurs  was  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
and  Theodore,  in  the  full-dress  uni- 
form of  a  Prussian  officer,  his  face 
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beaming  -with  hope  and  love,  entered 
the  apartment.  The  bride  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground ;  the  officer,  upon 
learning  what  had  just  taken  place, 
turned  as  pale  as  his  unhappy  mis- 
tress, and  rushed  down  stairs.  Before 
Jacqueline  regained  consciousness,  I 
had  thrown  into  the  post-office  a 
packet  to  her  address,  containing  the 
intercepted  letters.  It  was  my  wed- 
ding present  to  the  wife  of  Gottlieb 
LofFel." 

Since  the  interruption  above  re- 
corded, I  had  listened  in  silence,  with 
strong  but  painful  interest,  to  Heinzel's 
details  of  his  odious  treachery.  But 
the  climax  of  his  cruel  revenge  came 
upon  me  unexpectedly.  A  hasty 
word  escaped  me,  and  I  voluntarily 
sprang  to  my  feet. 

"  I  deserve  your  contempt  and 
anger, sir," said  Heinzel;  "but,  believe 
me,  I  have  already  been  severely 
punished,  although  not  to  the  extent 
I  merit.  Not  one  happy  hour  have  I 
had  since  that  day — no  moment  of 
oblivion,  save  what  was  procured  me 
by  this"  (he  held  up  his  dram-bottle.) 
"  I  am  haunted  by  a  spectre  that 
leaves  me  no  rest.  Did  I  not  fear 
judgment  there,"  and  he  pointed  up- 
wards, "  I  would  soon  leave  the 
world — blow  out  my  brains  with  my 
carbine,  or  throw  myself  to-morrow 
upon  the  bayonets  of  a  Carlist  bat- 
talion. But  would  such  a  death  atone 
for  my  crime  ?  Surely  not,  with  the 
blood  of  that  innocent  girl  on  my 
head.  No,  I  must  live  and  suffer, 
for  I  am  not  fit  to  die." 

"  How  !  her  blood? "  I  exclaimed. 

u  Yes,  sir,  as  you  shall  hear.  Jac- 
queline's fainting  fit  was  succeeded 
by  hysterical  paroxysms,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  put  her  to  bed  and  send 
for  a  physician.  He  ordered  great 
care  and  repose,  for  he  feared  a  brain 
fever.  Her  mother  watched  by  her 
that  night,  but,  towards  daybreak, 
retired  to  repose,  leaving  her  in  charge 
of  a  servant.  I  heard  that  she  was 
ill,  but  so  obdurate  was  my  heart  ren- 
dered by  the  vindictive  feelings  pos- 
sessing it,  that  I  rejoiced  at  the  misery 
and  suffering  I  had  occasioned  her. 
Early  the  next  morning  I  was  entering 
the  counting-house  when  I  met  the 
postman  with  letters  for  the  family ; 
and  I  chuckled  as  I  perceived  amongst 
them  the  packet  containing  the  corre- 


spondence between  Jacqueline  and 
Theodore.  I  betook  myself  to  my 
desk,  next  to  a  window  that  looked 
into  the  street,  and  commenced  my 
usual  quill-driving  labours,  pursuing 
them  mechanically,  whilst  my  mind 
dwelt  upon  Jacqueline's  despairing 
regret  on  receiving  the  packet,  con- 
jectured her  exclamations  of  grief 
and  indignation  when  she  discover- 
ed the  bitter  deception,  her  vain 
endeavours  to  guess  its  author. 
Nearly  half  an  hour  passed  in  this 
manner,  when  a  sudden  and  momen- 
tary shade  was  cast  upon  my  paper  by 
an  object  passing  before  the  window. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  I  heard  a 
heavy  thump  upon  the  pavement,  and 
then  a  chorus  of  screams  from  the 
upper  windows  of  the  house.  Throw- 
ing up  the  one  near  which  I  sat,  I  be- 
held, not  six  feet  below  me,  the  body 
of  a  woman  attired  in  a  long  loose 
wrapper.  She  had  fallen  with  her  face 
to  the  ground,  and  concealed  by  her 
hair;  but  my  mind  misgave  me  who  it 
was.  I  sprang  into  the  street  just  as 
a  passer-by  raised  the  body,  and  dis- 
closed the  features  of  Jacqueline. 
They  were  livid  and  blood-streaked. 
She  had  received  fatal  injury,  and  sur- 
vived but  a  few  moments. 

"  A  servant,  it  appeared,  during 
Madame  Schraube's  absence,  had  deli- 
vered my  letter  to  Jacqueline,  who, 
after  glancing  at  the  address,  of  which 
the  handwriting  was  unknown  to  her, 
(I  had  taken  good  care  to  disguise  it,) 
laid  the  packet  beside  her  with  an  in- 
different air.  A  short  time  afterwards 
a  movement  of  curiosity  or  caprice 
made  her  take  it  up  and  break  the 
seal.  The  servant  attending  her  saw 
her  glance  with  surprise  at  the  letters 
it  enclosed,  and  then  begin  to  read 
them.  Seeing  her  thus  occupied,  the 
woman,  unsuspicious  of  harm  or  dan- 
ger, left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes. 
She  reopened  the  door  just  in  time  to 
see  Jacqueline,  in  her  night-dress,  her 
long  hair  streaming  from  her  uncover- 
ed head,  precipitate  herself  headlong 
fiom  the  window,  a  height  of  nearly 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 

"The  letters,  scattered  over  Jacque- 
line's bed,  served  but  parti  alty  to  dis- 
close the  real  motive  of  her  melan- 
choly suicide,  which  was  publicly 
attributed  to  the  delirium  of  fever. 
Old  Schraube,  who  might  well  have- 
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reproached  himself  with  being,  by  his 
tyrannical  conduct,  its  indirect  cause, 
showed  no  signs  of  remorse,  if  any  he 
felt.  His  harsh  voice  sounded  per- 
haps a  trifle  more  rasp-like  ;  I  fancied 
an  additional  wrinkle  on  his  low, 
parchment  forehead,  but  no  other 
changes  were  perceptible  in  him. .  No 
one  suspected  (as  how  should  they  ?) 
my  share  in  the  sad  business,  and  I 
was  left  to  the  tortures  of  conscience. 
God  knows  they  were  acute  enough, 
and  are  so  still.  The  ghastly  counte- 
nance of  Jacqueline,  as  it  appeared 
when  distorted,  crushed,  and  dis- 
coloured by  its  fall  upon  the  pavement, 
beset  my  daylight  thoughts  and  my 
nightly  dreams.  I  was  the  most  mise- 
rable of  men,  and,  at  last,  unable  long- 
er to  remain  at  the  place  of  the  griev- 
ous catastrophe,  I  pleaded  bad  health, 
which  my  worn  and  haggard  counte- 
nance sufficiently  denoted,  as  a  pretext 
for  a  journey  to  Wurzburg,  and  bade 
adieu  to  Frankfort,  fully  resolved 
never  to  return  thither.  The  hand  of 
a  retributive  Providence  was  already 
upon  me.  Upon  reaching  home,  I 
found  the  household  in  confusion,  and 
HeiT  Esch  and  his  lady  with  counte- 
nances of  perplexity  and  distress. 
They  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  me, 
and  wondered  how  I  could  have  got 
my  foster-father's  letter  so  quickly. 
Its  receipt,  they  supposed,  was  the 
cause  of  my  return,  and  they  marvel- 
led when  I  said  I  had  not  heard  from 
them  for  a  month.  An  explanation 
ensued.  By  the  failure  of  a  house  in 
whose  hands  the  greater  part  of  his 
property  was  deposited,  Herr  Esch 
found  himself  reduced  nearly  to  indi- 
gence. He  had  written  to  his  son  to 
leave  the  expensive  university  at 
which  he  was  studying,  and  to  me  to 
inform  me  of  his  misfortune,  and  of  his 
consequent  inability  to  establish  me  as 
he  had  promised  and  intended  to  do. 
He  recommended  me  to  remain  with 
Schraube  &  Co.,  in  whose  service, 
by  industry  and  attention,  I  might 
work  my  way  to  the  post  of  chief 
clerk,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  to  a 
partnership.  With  this  injunction  I 
could  not  resolve  to  comply.  Insup- 
portable was  the  idea  of  returning  to 
the  house  where  I  had  known  Jacque- 
line and  destroyed  her  happiness,  and 
of  sitting  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  at  the  very  window  outside  of 


which  she  had  met  her  death.  And 
could  I  have  overcome  this  repug- 
nance, which  was  impossible,  I  might 
still  not  have  felt  much  disposed  to 
place  myself  for  an  indefinite  period 
and  paltry  salary  under  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  old  Schraube.  I  was  unsettled 
and  unhappy,  and  moreover,  I  per- 
ceived or  fancied  that  absence  had 
weakened  my  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  my  adopted  parents,  who  thought, 
perhaps,  now  fortune  frowned  upon 
them,  that  they  had  done  unwisely 
in  encumbering  themselves  with  a 
stranger's  son.  And  when,  after  a 
few  days'  indecision,  I  finally  deter- 
mined to  proceed  southwards,  and  seek 
my  fortune  iu  the  Spanish  service, 
Hen*  Esch,  although  he  certainly 
pointed  out  the  risk  and  rashness  of 
the  scheme,  did  not  very  earnestly  op- 
pose its  adoption .  He  gave  me  a  small 
sum  of  money  and  his  blessing,  and  I 
turned  my  face  to  the  Pyrenees.  My 
plan  was  to  enter  as  a  cadet  in  a  Spanish 
regiment,  where  I  hoped  soon  to  work 
my  way  to  a  commission,  or  to  be  deli- 
vered from  my  troubles  and  remorse 
by  a  bullet ;  I  scarcely  cared  which  of 
the  two  fates  awaited  me.  But  I 
found  even  a  cadetship  not  easy  of  at- 
tainment. I  had  few  introductions,  my 
quality  of  foreigner  was  a  grave  impe- 
diment, many  difficulties  were  thrown 
in  my  way,  and  so  much  time  was 
lost  that  my  resources  were  expended, 
and  at  last  I  was  fain  to  enlist  in  this 
regiment.  And  now  you  know  my 
whole  history,  sir,  word  for  word,  as 
it  happened,  except  some  of  the 
names,  which  it  was  as  well  to  alter.'* 

"  And  the  unfortunate  Theodore, 'h 
said  I,  "  what  became  of  him  ?  " 

u  He  resigned  his  commission  two 
days  afterwards,  and  disappeared  from 
Frankfort.  No  one  could  think  how 
he  intended  to  live,  for  he  had  scarcely 
any  thing  beside  his  pay.  I  have 
sometimes  asked  myself  whether  he 
committed  suicide,  for  his  despair,  I 
was  told,  was  terrible,  on  learning  the 
infidelity  and  death  of  Jacqueline. 
That  would  be  another  load  on  my 
conscience.  But  if  he  lives,  the  fact» 
you  have  just  heard  must  still  be  a 
mystery  to  him." 

"  They  are  no  longer  so,"  said  a 
voice,  whose  strange  and  hollow  tone 
made  me  start.  At  the  same  moment 
Schmidt,  who  during  all  this  time  had 
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lain  so  still  and  motionless  that  I  had     we  were  marched 

forgotten  his  presence,  rose  suddenly     guidance  of  a  Spanish  staff- officer. 

to  his  feet,  and,  dropping  his  cloak, 
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away  under  the 


strode  through  the  hot  ashes  of  the  fire. 
His  teeth  were  set,  his  eyes  flashed, 
his  face  was  white  with  rage,  as  he 
confronted  the  astonished  Heinzel. 

"  Infernal  villain ! "  he  exclaimed,  in 
German  ;  "your  name  is  not  Heinzel, 
nor  mine  Schmidt ;  you  are  Tho- 
mas Wolff,  and  I  am  Theodore 
Werner!" 

Heinzel,  or  Wolff,  staggered  back 
in  consternation.  His  jaw  dropped, 
and  his  eyes  stared  with  an  expres- 
sion of  vague  alarm.  Grinding  his 
teeth  with  fury,  Schmidt  returned  his 
gaze  for  a  moment  or  two,  then, 
flashing  his  sabre  from  the  scabbard, 
he  struck  his  newly-found  enemy 
across  the  face  with  the  flat  of  the 
weapon,  and  drew  back  his  arm  to 
repeat  the  blow.  The  pain  and  insult 
roused  Heinzel  from  his  stupefaction  ; 
he  bared  his  sword,  and  the  weapons 
clashed  together.  It  was  time  to  in- 
terfere. I  had  my  sheathed  sabre  in 
my  hand  ;  I  struck  up  their  blades, 
and  stood  between  them. 

"Return  your  swords  instantly,"  I 
said.  "  Stand  to  your  horse,  Schmidt ; 
and  you,  Heinzel,  remain  here.  What- 
ever your  private  quarrels,  this  is  no 
time  or  place  to  settle  them." 

Heinzel  dropped  his  sabre  point,  and 
seemed  willing  enough  to  obey,  but  his 
antagonist  glared  fiercely  at  me ;  and 
pressed  forward,  as  if  to  pass  me  and 
get  at  his  enemy,  who  had  retreated 
a  pace  or  two.  I  repeated  my  com- 
mand more  imperatively  than  before. 
Still  Schmidt  hesitated  between  thirst 
for  revenge  and  the  habit  of  obedi- 
ence, when,  just  at  that  moment,  the 
trumpets  clanged  out  the  first  notes 
of  the  reveillee.  The  Spanish  bands 
were  already  playing  the  diana;  the 
sky  grew  gray  in  the  east,  a  few  drop- 
ping shots  were  heard,  exchanged  by 
the  hostile  outposts  whom  the  first 
glimmer  of  day  rendered  visible  to 
each  other.  Heinzel  hurried  to  his 
horse ;  and  the  instinct  of  discipline 
and  duty  prevailing  with  Schmidt,  he 
sheathed  his  sabre,  and  gloomily  re- 
joined his  squadron.  The  men  hastily 
bridled  up,  and  had  scarcely  done  so 
when  the  word  was  given  for  the  left 
squadron  (which  was  mine)  to  mount. 
We  were  no  sooner  in  the  saddle  than 


The  day  was  a  busy  one;  and  it 
was  not  till  we  halted  for  the  night 
that  I  found  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  Heinzel.  I  inquired  of  him 
how  it  was  that  he  had  not  recognised 
Theodore  Werner  in  his  comrade 
Schmidt.  He  then  informed  me  that 
he  knew  the  lover  of  the  unhappy 
Jacqueline  only  by  name,  and  by  his 
letters,  but  had  never  seen  him.  At 
the  time  of  his  abode  in  Frankfort, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  Prussian 
officers  in  garrison  there,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolutionary  attempt 
of  1833  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
Werner's  sudden  appearance  in  Herr 
Schraube's  house,  upon  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  that  Heinzel  learned  his  sur- 
name. In  the  letters  Theodore  was 
the  only  name  used.  Heinzel  seemed 
to  have  been  greatly  shaken  and  alarm- 
ed by  that  morning's  unexpected  meet- 
ing. He  was  a  brave  fellow  in  the 
field ;  but  I  could  see  that  he  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  a  personal  encounter 
with  the  man  he  had  so  deeply  injured, 
and  that  he  would  be  likely  to  do 
what  he  could  to  avoid  it.  There  was 
no  immediate  necessity  to  think  about 
the  matter  ;  for  the  squadron  did  not 
rejoin  the  regiment,  as  we  had  ex- 
pected, but  was  attached  to  a  Spanish 
brigade,  and  sent  away  in  a  different 
direction. 

Two  months  elapsed  before  we  again 
saw  the  main  body  of  the  regiment, 
and  the  various  changes  and  incidents 
that  intervened  nearly  drove  from  my 
memory  Heinzel's  story  .and  his  feud 
with  Schmidt.  At  last  'we  rejoined 
headquarters,  one  broiling  day  in 
June,  at  a  small  town  of  Old  Castile. 
After  so  long  a  separation,  in  bustling 
times  of  war,  comrades  have  much  to 
say  to  each  other,  and  soon  the  officers 
of  the  three  squadrons  were  assembled 
at  the  posada,  discussing  the  events  that 
had  filled  the  interval.  The  trumpet- 
call  to  evening  stables  produced  a  dis- 
persion, at  least  of  the  subalterns,  who 
went  to  ascertain  that  the  horses  were 
properly  put  up,  and  the  men  at  their 
duty.  My  troop  was  quartered  in 
half-a-dozen  houses,  adjacent  to  each 
other,  and  on  arriving  there,  the 
sergeant-major  reported  all  present 
except  Heinzel.  I  was  not  very  much 
surprised  at  his  absence,  but  concluded 
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that  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
abundance  of  wine, — particularly  good 
and  cheap  in  that  neighbourhood, — 
had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  that 
he  was  sleeping  off,  in  some  quiet 
corner,  the  effects  of  excessive  pota- 
tions. I  mentally  promised  him  a 
reprimand,  and  an  extra  guard  or 
two,  and  returned  to  my  billet.  The 
next  morning,  however,  it  was  the 
same  story — Heinzel  again  absent, 
and  had  not  been  at  his  quarters  all 
night.  This  required  investigation. 
I  could  not  think  he  had  deserted ; 
but  he  might  have  got  quarrelsome  in 
his  cups,  have  fallen  out  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  have  been  made  away 
with  in  some  manner.  I  went  to  the 
house  where  he  was  billeted.  The 
stable,  or  rather  cowshed,  was  very 
small,  only  fit  for  two  horses,  and 
consequently  Heinzel  and  one  other 
man,  a  Pole,  were  the  only  troopers 
quartered  there.  I  found  the  Pole 
burnishing  his  accoutrements,  and 
singing,  in  French  most  barbarously 
broken,  the  burden  of  a  chanson  a 
boire.  He  could  give  no  account  of 
his  comrade  since  the  preceding  day. 
Towards  evening  Heinzel  had  gone 
out  with  another  German,  and  had 
not  since  made  his  appearance.  I 
inquired  the  name  of  the  other  Ger- 
man. It  was  Franz  Schmidt.  This 
immediately  suggested  very  different 
suspicions  from  those  I  had  previously 
entertained  as  to  the  cause  of  Hein- 
zel's  absence.  On  further  question- 
ing, the  Pole  said  that  Schmidt 
came  into  the  billet,  and  spoke  to 
Heinzel  loudly  and  vehemently  in 
German,  of  which  language  he  (the 
Pole)  understood  little,  but  yet  could 
make  out  that  the  words  used  were 
angry  and  abusive.  Heinzel  replied 
meekly,  and  seemed  to  apologise,  and 
to  try  to  soften  Schmidt  ;  but  the 
latter  continued  his  violence,  and 
at  last  raised  his  hand  to  strike  him, 
overwhelming  him,  at  the  same  time, 
with  opprobrious  epithets.  All  this 
was  extracted  from  the  Pole  by  de- 
grees, and  with  some  difficulty.  He 
could  not,  or  would  not,  tell  if  Hein- 
zel had  taken  his  sabre  with  him,  but 
there  could  be  little  doubt,  for  it  was 
not  to  be  found.  The  Pole  was  afraid 
of  getting  himself,  or  Hoinzel,  into 
trouble  by  speaking  openly ;  but  he 
evidently  knew  well  enough  that  the 


two  Germans  had  gone  out  to  fight. 
I  immediately  went  to  the  captain  of 
Schmidt's  troop,  and  found  him  in 
great  anger  at  the  absence  of  one  of 
his  best  men.  Several  foreigners  had 
deserted  from  the  regiment  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  he  suspected 
Schmidt  of  having  followed  their 
example,  and  betaken  himself  to  the 
Carlists.  What  I  told  him  scarcely 
altered  his  opinion.  If  the  two  men 
had  gone  out  to  fight,  it  was  not  likely 
that  both  were  killed ;  and  if  one  was, 
the  survivor  had  probably  deserted  to 
escape  punishment.  The  affair  was 
reported  to  the  colonel,  and  parties  of 
foot  and  horse  were  sent  to  patrol 
the  environs,  and  seek  the  missing 
men.  At  last  they  were  found,  in  a 
straggling  wood  of  willows  and 
alder-bushes,  that  grew  on  marsh 
land  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
Heinzel  was  first  discovered.  He  lay 
upon  a  small  patch  of  sandy  soil, 
which  had  manifestly  been  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle,  for  it  was 
literally  ploughed  up  by  the  heavy 
trampling  and  stamping  of  men's  feet. 
He  had  only  one  wound,  a  tremendous 
sabre-thrust  through  the  left  side, 
which  must  have  occasioned  almost 
instant  death.  From  his  corpse  a 
trail  of  blood  led  to  that  of  Schmidt, 
which  was  found  about  a  hundred 
yards  off.  The  conqueror  in  this  fierce 
duel,  he  had  fared  little  better  than 
his  victim.  He  had  received  three 
wounds,  no  one  of  them  mortal,  but 
from  which  the  loss  of  blood  had 
proved  fatal.  He  had  made  an 
effort  to  return  to  the  town,  but  had 
sunk  down  exhausted,  probably  in  a 
sfiroon,  and  had  literally  bled  to  death. 
Both  the  deceased  men  being  Pro- 
testants, the  Spanish  priesthood  would 
of  course  do  nothing  for  them,  and 
we  had  no  chaplain.  They  were  buried 
soldier-fashion  in  the  same  grave, 
near  the  place  of  their  death,  and  the 
funeral  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  read  over  them.  A  rough 
block  of  stone,  that  lay  near  at  hand, 
was  rolled  to  the  grave,  and  partly 
imbedded  in  the  earth ;  and  I  got  a  sol- 
dier, who  had  been  a  stone-cutter,  to 
carve  on  it  a  pair  of  crossed  swords,  a 
date,  and  the  letters  T.  W.  None  could 
understand  the  meaning  of  these  initi- 
als, until  I  told  that  evening,  aftermess, 
the  story  of  the  Intercepted  Letters. 
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GREENWICH  TIMJ3. 

"  The  time  is  out  of  joint — oh,  cursed  spite  !  " — Hamlet. 


WE  are  no  friends  to  modern  mi- 
racles. Whether  these  be  wrought 
at  Treves,  Loretto,  or  Edinburgh,  we 
protest  and  make  head  against  them 
all ;  and  we  care  not  a  farthing  for 
the  indignation  of  the  miracle -monger, 
be  he  pope,  prelate,  priest,  potentate, 

Erotector,  or  provost.  The  inter- 
;rence  of  modern  town- councils,  to 
which  we  have  all  been  long  accus- 
tomed, has  at  last  reached  a  point 
which  borders  upon  absolute  impiety. 
Not  content  with  poking  their  fingers 
into  every  civic  and  terrestrial  mess 
— not  satisfied  with  interfering  in  the 
functions  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
city  fulzie,  and  giving  gratuitous  and 
unheeded  advice  to  prime  ministers — 
they  have  at  last  aspired  to  control 
the  sun,  and  to  regulate  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  according  to 
their  delectable  will.  Pray,  do  these 
gentlemen  ever  read  their  Bibles? 
Do  they  really  think  that  they  are  so 
many  Joshuas  ?  Do  they  know  what 
they  are  doing  when  they  presume  to 
Interfere  with  the  arrangements  of 
Providence  and  of  nature — to  alter 
times  and  seasons,  and  to  confound 
the  Sabbath  with  the  week?  Our 
amazement  at  their  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceedings is  only  surpassed  by  our 
wonder  at  the  apathy  which  prevails 
among  the  insulted  population.  Be- 
yond one  or  two  feeble  letters  in  the 
newspapers,  there  have  been  no  symp- 
toms of  resistance.  Surely  they  have 
some  respect  left  for  their  beds  and 
their  religion — for  their  natural  and 
their  commanded  rest.  It  will  not 
do  to  remain  suffering  under  this  last 
monstrous  outrage  in  apathy  and  in- 
difference. The  bailies  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  eclipse  Phoebus,  and 
proclaim  false  hours  to  us  with  impu- 
nity. We  are  ready  and  willing  to 
head  a  crusade  upon  this  matter,  and 
we  call  upon  all  sorts  and  sundries  of 
our  fellow-citizens  to  join  us  in  insur- 
rection against  the  nuisance. 

How  stand  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 
Listen  and  perpend.  At  twelve  of  the 
night  of  Saturday  the  thirteenth  day 


of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty- eight,  the  public  clocks 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  were  altered 
from  their  actual  time  by  command 
of  the  Town  Council,  and  advanced 
by  twelve  minutes  and  a  half.  To  that 
extent,  therefore,  the  clocks  were 
made  to  lie.  They  had  ceased  to  be 
regulated  by  the  snn,  and  were  put 
under  civic  jurisdiction.  The  amount 
of  the  variation  matters  little — it  is  the 
principle  we  contend  for  :  at  the  same 
time  it  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  magis- 
trates possess  this  arbitrary  power, 
they  might  have  extended  their  reform 
from  minutes  to  hours,  and  forced  us, 
under  the  most  cruel  of  all  possible 
penalties,  to  rise  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter at  a  time  when  nature  has  desired 
us  to  be  in  bed. 

Now,  we  beg  once  for  all  to  state 
that  we  shall  not  get  up,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  any  man,  a  single  second 
sooner  than  we  ought  to  do ;  and  that 
we  shall  not,  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
permit  ourselves  to  be  defrauded,  in 
the  month  of  January,  of  twelve 
minutes  and  a  half  of  our  just  and 
natural  repose.  Life  is  bitter  enough 
of  itself  without  enduring  such  an 
additional  penalty.  In  our  hyper- 
borean regions,  the  sacrifice  is  too 
hard  to  be  borne ;  and  one  actually 
shudders  at  the  amount  of  human 
suffering  which  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence,  if  we  do  not  organise  a 
revolt.  For  let  it  be  specially  remem- 
bered, that  this  monstrous  practical 
falsehood  is  not  attended  with  any 
alleviating  relaxations  whatever.  It 
is  a  foul  conspiracy  to  drag  us  from 
our  beds,  and  to  tear  us  from  connu- 
bial felicity.  The  law  courts,  the 
banks,  the  public  offices,  the  manu- 
factories, all  meet  at  the  accustomed 
matutinal  hour ;  but  that  hour,  be  it 
six,  eight,  or  nine,  is  now  a  liar,  and 
has  shot  ahead  of  the  sun.  Countless 
are  the  curses  muttered  every  morn- 
ing, and  not  surely  altogether  un- 
heard, from  thousands  of  unhappy 
men,  dragged  at  the  remorseless 
sound  of  the  bell  from  pallet  and 
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mattress,  from  bed  of  down  or 
straw, 


of  straw,  from  blanket,  sheet, 
counterpane,  to  shiver  in  the  bitter 
frost  of  February,  for  no  better 
.reason  than  to  gratify  the  whim  of  a 
few  burgesses  congregated  in  the 
High  Street,  who  have  a  confused 
notion  that  the  motions  of  the  sun 
are  regulated  by  an  observatory  at 
Greenwich. 

What,  in  the  name  of  whitebait, 
have  we  to  do  with  Greenwich  more 
than  with  Timbuctoo,  or  Moscow,  or 
Boston,  or  Astracan,  or  the  capital 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands  ?  The  great 
orb  of  day  no  doubt  surveys  all  those 
places  in  turn,  but  he  does  not  do  so 
at  the  same  moment,  or  minute,  or 
hour.  It  has  been  ordained  by  Pro- 
vidence that  one  half  of  this  globe 
should  be  wrapped  in  darkness  whilst 
the  other  is  illuminated  by  light — 
that  one  fraction  of  the  town-councils 
of  the  earth  may  sleep  and  be  silent, 
whilst  another  is  awake  and  gabbling. 
Not  the  music  of  the  spheres  could  be 
listened  to  by  man  or  angel  were  the 
provision  otherwise.  And  yet  all  this 
fair  order  is  to  be  deranged  by  the 
civic  Solons  of  the  Modern  Athens ! 
It  is  small  wonder  if  few  of  these 
gentlemen  have  personally  much  ap- 
petite for  repose.  The  head  which 
wears  a  cocked-hat  may  lie  as  uneasy 
as  that  which  is  decorated  with  a 
crown ;  and  there  is  many  a  malig- 
nant thought  to  press  upon  and  dis- 
turb their  slumbers.  They  are  men 
of  mortal  mould,  and  therefore  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  they  have  con- 
sciences. They  cannot  be  altogether 
oblivious  of  the  present  disgraceful 
state  of  the  streets.  The  Infirmary 
must  weigh  upon  them,  heavy  as 
undigested  pork-pie ;  and  their  recent 
exhibitions  in  the  Court  of  Session 
have  been  by  no  means  creditable  to 
their  understanding.  Therefore  we 
can  readily  comprehend  why  they, 
collectively,  are  early  driven  from 
their  couches ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
discover  why  they  have  no  bowels  of 
mercy  towards  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  cry  of  the  Parliament  House  is 
raised  against  them,  and  we  own  that 
our  soul  is  sorry  for  the  peripatetics  of 
the  Outer  boards.  An  ancient  and  bar- 
barous custom,  which  long  ago  should 
have  been  amended,  forces  them  to 
appear,  summer  and  winter,  before 
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the  Lords  Ordinary  at  nine  o'clock ; 
and  we  have  heard  more  than  one  of 
them  confess,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
that  their  fairest  prospects  in  life  have 
been  cruelly  blighted,  because  the 
darlings  of  their  hearts  could  not 
think  of  marrying  men  who  were 
dragged  from  bed,  throughout  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year,  in  the 
dark,  who  shaved  by  candle-light, 
and  who  expected  their  helpmates  to 
rise  simultaneously,  and  superintend 
the  preparation  of  their  coffee.  If 
these  things  occurred  under  the  mer- 
ciful jurisdiction  of  the  sun,  what  will 
be  the  result  of  the  active  cruelties  of 
the  magistracy  ?  Why,  Advocate  will 
become  a  word  synonymous  with  that 
of  bachelor,  and  not  a  single  Writer 
to  the  Signet  be  followed  by  a  son.  to 
the  grave ! 

AM  why,  we  may  ask,  has  this 
unwarrantable  alteration  been  made  ? 
For  what  mighty  consideration  is  it 
that  the  lives  of  so  many  of  the  lieges 
are  to  be  embittered,  and  their  com- 
forts utterly  destroyed?  Simply  for 
this  reason,  that  there  may  be  a  uni- 
formity of  time  established  by  the 
railway  clocks,  and  that  the  trains 
may  leave  Edinburgh  and  London 
precisely  at  the  same  moment.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  we  positively  and 
distinctly  deny  that  there  is  any  ad- 
vantage whatever,  even  to  the  small 
travelling  fraction  of  the  community, 
in  any  such  arrangement.  There  is  , 
no  earthly  or  intelligible  connexion  be- 
tween the  man  who  starts  from  Edin- 
burgh and  the  other  who  starts  from 
London.  They  have  each  a  separate 
rail,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  a  colli- 
sion because  the  sun  rises  in  the  one 
place  later  than  it  does  in  the  other. 
The  men,  we  shall  suppose,  are  not 
idiots :  they  know  how  to  set  their 
watches,  or,  if  they  do  not  possess 
such  a  utensil,  they  can  desire  the 
Boots  to  call  them  at  the  proper 
hour,  and  go  to  bed  like  Christians 
who  intend  to  enjoy  the  last  possible 
moment  of  repose.  If  they  are  parti- 
cular about  time,  as  some  old  mar- 
tinets are,  they  can  have  their  watches 
reset  when  they  arrive  at  the  place  of 
their  destination,  or  regulate  them  by 
the  different  railway  clocks  as  they 
pass  along.  They  have  nothing  else 
to  do  5  and  it  is  as  easy  to  set  a 
watch  as  to  drink  off  a  tumbler  of 
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brandy  and  water.  Or  if  the  Fogies 
choose  to  be  particular,  why  cannot 
the  railway  directors  print  alongside 
of  the  real  time  a  column  of  the 
fabulous  Greenwich?  John  Bull,  we 
know,  has  a  vast  idea  of  his  own 
superiority  in  every  matter,  and  if  he 
chooses  also  to  prefer  his  own  time,  let 
the  fat  fellow  be  gratified,  by  all 
means.  Only  do  not  let  us  run  the 
risk  of  being  late,  in  our  endeavour  to 
humour  him,  by  forestalling  the  advent 
of  the  sun.  May  his  shadow  never  be 
less,  nor  ours  continue  to  be  aug- 
mented, in  this  merciless  and  arbitrary 
manner ! 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  beg 
leave  to  ask,  whether  the  comforts  of 
our  whole  population,  whose  time  has 
effectually  been  put  out  of  joint,  are 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the 
passengers  travelling  between  this 
and  London  ?  Do  the  whole  of  us, 
or  the  half  of  us,  or  any  of  us,  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  lives  in 
whirling  along  the  Caledonian  or  the 
North  British  railways  ?  The  Lord 
Provost  may  deem  it  necessary  to  go 
up  to  London  once  a-year  on  Parlia- 
mentary business ;  but  surely  it  would 
be  more  decent  in  his  Lordship  to 
wait  for  the  sun,  than  to  move  off  in 
the  proud  conviction  that  the  course 
of  that  luminary  has  been  adjusted  to 
suit  his  convenience.  "We  are  irresis- 
tibly put  in  mind  of  an  anecdote  told 
by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  A 
certain  merchant,  sleeping  in  a  com- 
mercial hotel,  had  given  orders  over- 
night that  he  should  be  called  at  a 
particular  hour.  Boots  was  punctual. 
"  The  morning  has  broke,  sir,"  said 
he,  drawing  the  curtain.  "  Let  it 
break,  and  go  to  the  mischief!"  re- 
plied the  sleepy  trader  ;  "  it  owes  me 
nothing!"  ISTow,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  provost  and  his 
subordinate  senate,  we,  the  people  of 
Edinburgh,  do  set  a  certain  value  upon 
the  morning,  which  we  hold  to  be 
appointed  by  Providence,  and  not  by 
the  Town- Council ;  and  we  must  have 
somewhat  better  reasons  than  have 
yet  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
change,  before  we  consent  to  make 
ourselves  miserable  for  life.  Early 
rising  may  be  a  very  good  thing, 
though,  for  our  part,  we  always  sus- 
pect a  fellow  who  is  over -anxious  to 
get  out  of  bed  before  his  neighbours  ; 
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but  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  have  a 
right  to  cram  it  as  a  dogma  down  our 
throats.  And  it  is  quite  preposterous 
to  maintain  that  the  permanent  com- 
fort of  many  thousand  people  is  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  dubious 
convenience  to  the  few  bagmen  wha 
maybe  travelling  with  their  samples  to 
the  southward.  We  protest  in  all  sin- 
cerity, that,  rather  than  subject  our- 
selves to  this  bouleversement&iid.  disor- 
dering of  nature,  we  would  be  content 
to  see  every  railway  throughout  the 
kingdom  torn  up  or  battered  down,  and 
in  every  point  of  view  we  should  con- 
sider ourselves  gainers  thereby.  We, 
like  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
go  once  a-year  to  London,  but  then 
we  rise  from  our  bed  every  morning 
of  the  year.  We  are  far  more  likely 
now  to  miss  an  early  train  than  be- 
fore ;  and  yet,  in  order  to  secure  that 
single  disadvantage,  we  are  compelled 
in  all  time  coming  unnaturally  to 
anticipate  the  day. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  our 
sapient  councillors  think  this  a  very 
grand  and  clever  scheme  for  securing 
uniformity  of  time.  We  consider  it 
neither  grand  nor  clever,  but  simply 
stupid  and  idiotical ;  and  we  beg  to 
tell  them  that  they  have  not  secured 
thereby  even  what  they  foolishly 
think  to  be  an  uniformity  of  time. 
They  have  merely,  by  attempting  to 
meddle  with  nature,  introduced  an 
element  of  ceaseless  and  intolerable 
confusion.  They  have  no  jurisdiction 
beyond-  their  limited  parliamentary 
bounds.  They  cannot  decree  that 
their  time  is  to  be  adopted  by  the 
county  towns ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  what  a  small  portion 
of  the  population  of  Scotland  is  located 
upon  the  line  of  the  railways.  Then 
as  to  the  country,  where  clocks  are 
uncommon,  and  usual  reference  for 
time  is  made  to  that  great  disc  which  is 
flaring  in  the  sky,  are  the  people  there 
also  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and,  if  they 
want  to  perform  a  journey,  arrive  too 
late  for  the  coach  or  train,  because  they 
trusted  to  the  unerring  and  infallible  in- 
dex of  the  Almighty?  Then  as  to  the 
dials,  common  on  the  terrace  and  gar- 
den, and  not  uncommon  on  the  older 
country  steeples — what  is  to  become 
of  them  ?  Are  they  to  be  branded  for 
ever  as  lying  monitors  by  the  decree 
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of  sundry  civic  dignitaries,  and  broken 
up  as  utterly  useless  ?  Are  all  those 
who  pin  their  faith  to  them  to  be 
deceived?  Keally  this  is  carrying 
matters  with  a  high  hand,  with  a 
vengeance ! 

Uniformity  is  the  hobby  of  the  age, 
and,  more  than  the  nine  of  diamonds, 
it  has  been  the  curse  of  Scotland.  A  cer- 
tain set  of  people  have  been  trying  for 
these  thirty  years  to  assimilate  us  utter- 
ly to  England,  and  in  their  endeavour  to 
do  so  they  have  wrought  incalculable 
mischief.     They  are  continually  tam- 
pering with  our  laws,  and  they  would, 
if  they  dared,  attempt  to  tamper  with 
our  religion.     A  man  can  neither  be 
baptised,    married,  nor   buried  after 
the  fashion  of  his  forefathers.     We 
are  not  allowed  to  trade  with  each 
other  except  upon  English  currency 
principles  ;  and  they  have  thrust  the 
English  system  of  jury  trial  in  civil 
cases  upon  us,  against  the  unanimous 
and  indignant  remonstrance  of   the 
nation,    Now,  cceteris  paribus,  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  uniformity  in 
the  abstract  may  be  a  very  good  thing, 
if  you  can  only  carry  it  out.  Uniformity 
of  property,  for  example,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  equal  division,  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  popular  ;  and  we  should  like 
to  see  every  acre  of  land  throughout 
Britain   at    a    uniform  rent  of  five 
pounds.     But  uniformity,  in  order  to 
perfect  the  system,  should  be  cosmo- 
politan, not  national — universal,  and 
not  limited.    It  would,  for  example, 
be  convenient,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  if  all  the  nations  of  Europe — 
nay,  of  the  world — could  be  brought 
to  speak  a  uniform  language.     Such 
a  state  of  matters,  we  know,  once 
existed,  but  it  was  put  a  stop  to  by  a 
miracle  at  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel.    It  might  possibly  be  con- 
venient if  the  four  seasons  of  the  year 
were  equally  and  simultaneously  dis- 
tributed   throughout    the    world — if, 
when  we  are  going  to  our  beds,  the 
huntsmen  were  not  up  in  Arabia,  but 
lying  amidst  their  camels  beneath  a 
tent  in  some  far  oasis  of  the  wilder- 
ness.   But  these  matters  have  been 
regulated  by  Divine  Intelligence,  and 
uniformity  is  no  part  of  the  scheme. 
In  a  very  few  years  we  shall  have  di- 
rect railway  communication  through- 
out Europe,  from  the  west  to  the  east 
— will  it  therefore  be   advisable  to 
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adopt  a  common  standard  of  time — 
say  that  of  Greenwich — for  all  the 
trains  ?     Are  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
to  be  aroused  from  slumber  some  three 
hours  before  their  wont,  because  the 
early  train  from  Moscow  is  to  start 
at  nine  o'clock?    If  not,  why  is  it 
sought  to  apply  the  same  principle 
here?     Perhaps  our  excellent  coun- 
cillors are  not  aware  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  universal  time.   There 
is  no  peculiar  virtue  in  the  Greenwich 
time,  any  more  than  in  that  which  is 
noted  at  the  observatory  on  the  Cal- 
ton  Hill.     We  are  afraid  that  a  gross 
misconception  upon  this  point  prevails 
in  the  High  Street,  and  that  some  of  our 
friends  have  got  hold  of  a  legend,  said 
to  be  current  in  the  Canongate,  that 
the  city  clocks  were  put  back  twelve 
minutes  and  a  half  by  Charles  Ed- 
ward in    the   Forty-five — that  they 
have  given  out  false  time  for  upwards 
of  a  century — and  that  the  present  is 
a  patriotic  and  spirited  move  of  the 
magistrates  to  restore  the  hours  to 
their  pristine  order  arid  arrangement. 
If  any  of  our  civic  representatives 
have  fallen  into  error  on  this  account, 
and  been  led  astray  by  the  cunning 
fable,  we  beg  to  assure  them  that  it 
rests  upon  no  solid  foundation.     Our 
ancestors  entertained  an  almost  Per- 
sian veneration  for  the  sun,  and  would 
not  have  suffered  any  such  interfe- 
rence.    The  city  clocks  of  Edinburgh 
were  not  set  upon  the  authority  of 
the  famous  watch  discovered  at  Pres- 
tonpans,  of  which  it  stands  recorded, 
that  "  she  died  the  very  night   Vich 
Ian  Vohr  gave  her  to  Murdoch." 

We  are  not  aware  that  &ny  regula- 
tion of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magis- 
trates of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  has 
the  force  and  authority  of  a  statute, 
or  that  their  voice  is  potential  in 
opposition  to  the  almanack.  If  we 
are  right  in  this,  then  we  beg  to  tell 
them  that  the  new  arrangement  is 
utterly  in  the  teeth  of  the  law,  and 
may  lead  to  serious  consequences. 
Suppose  that  any  of  us  has  granted  a 
bill  which  falls  due  at  twelve  o'clock. 
The  hour  peals  from  the  steeple,  and 
the  bill  is  straightway  protested,  and 
our  credit  damaged.  Five  minutes 
afterwards  we  appear  to  satisfy  the 
demand,  but  we  are  told  that  it  is  too 
late.  In  vain  do  we  insist  upon  th.e 
fact  that  the  bill  is  dated  at  Edin- 
2  A 
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burgh,  not  at  Greenwich,  and  appeal 
to  the  almanack  and  observatory  for 
the  true  state  of  the  time.  We  prof- 
fer the  sun  as  our  witness,  but  he  is 
rejected  as  a  suspicious  testimony, 
and  as  one  already  tried  before  the 
civic  court  and  convicted  of  fraud, 
falsehood,  and  wilful  imposition.  What 
is  to  become  of  us  in  such  a  case  ? 
Are  we  to  go  into  the  Gazette,  because 
the  Provost  has  set  the  clocks  for- 
ward ?  Or  suppose  a  man  on  death- 
bed wants  to  make  his  will.  It  is 
Wednesday  the  ninth  of  February, 
close  upon  midnight,  and  the  sufferer 
has  not  a  moment  to  lose.  A  few 
hasty  lines  are  written  by  the  lawyer, 
and  as  he  finishes  them  the  clock 
strikes  twelve.  The  dying  man  signs 
and  expires  in  the  effort.  The  testing 
clause  of  that  deed  would  bear  that 
it  was  signed  on  Thursday  the  tenth ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  man  died  upon 
Wednesday,  and  we  know  very  well 
that  corpses  cannot  handle  a  pen. 
How  is  that  affair  to  be  adjusted? 
Are  people  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
inheritance  for  a  whim  of  the  Town 
Council,  or  the  convenience  of  a  few 
dozen  commercial  travellers?  Or 
take  the  case  of  an  annuitant.  Sup- 
pose an  old  lady,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  them  in  that  situation,  dies  on  the 
term- day  exactly  five  minutes  after 
twelve  according  to  Greenwich  time 
in  Edinburgh — who  gets  the  money? 
Is  it  a  dies  inceptus  or  a  dies  non  f  If 
a  new  term  has  begun,  her  represen- 
tatives are  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
finger  the  coin,  if  not,  the  payer 
pockets  it.  By  which  arrangement — 
that  of  Providence,  or  that  of  the 
Provost — shall  such  a  question  be 
decided  ?  Who  is  to  rule  the  day,  the 
term,  and  the  season  ?  We  pause  for 
a  reply.  Or  let  us  take  another  and 
not  imaginary  case.  A  good  many 
years  ago  we  were  asked  to  take 
shares  in  a  tontine,  and  complied. 
Twelve  of  us  named  a  corresponding 
number  of  lives,  whereof  all  have 
evaporated,  save  that  of  which  we  are 
the  nominee,  and  one  other  which  had 
been  selected  by  an  eminent  vice- 
president  of  the  Fogie  Club.  Our 
man  resides  in  Greenwich,  is  a  pen- 
sioner, and  we  defy  you  to  point  out 
a  finer  or  livelier  specimen  of  the 
Celtic  race,  at  the  advanced  but  by 
no  means  exorbitant  age  of  ninety- 


five.  We  are,  from  the  best  possible 
motives,  extremely  attentive  to  the 
old  man,  whom  we  supply  gratui- 
tously, but  cautiously,  with  snuff  and 
whisky ;  and  his  first  caulker  every 
day  is  turned  over  to  our  health,  a 
libation  which  we  cordially  return.. 
This  year  we  were  somewhat  appre- 
hensive, for  his  sake,  of  the  prevalent 
fever  and  influenza;  but  M'Tavish 
escaped  both,  and  is,  at  this  moment, 
as  hearty  as  a  kyloe  on  the  hills  of 
Skye.  The  vice-president,  oddly 
enough,  had  backed  a  superannuated 
chairman  who  is  stated  to  be  a  native 
of  Clackmannan.  He  is  so  extremely 
aged  that  the  precise  era  of  his  birth 
is  unknown;  but  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been,  in  some  way  or  other,  con- 
nected with  the  Porteous  mob.  With 
accumulations,  there  are  about  five 
thousand  pounds  at  stake  upon  the 
survivorship  of  these  two.  Twice,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  have 
each  of  them  been  seriously  ill,  and 
precisely  at  the  same  time ;  and  twice 
has  the  milk  of  human  kindness  been 
soured  between  the  worthy  vice-pre- 
sident and  ourselves. 

Should  the  invisible  and  mysteri- 
ous sympathy  between  M'Tavish  and 
Hutcheon  operate  again — should  Celt 
and  Lowlander  alike  be  stricken  with 
sickness,  the  contested  point  between 
us  will,  in  all  probability,  be  brought 
to  an  issue.  Both  have  taken"  effec- 
tual measures  to  have  the  death  of  his 
neighbour's  nominee  noted  with  accu- 
racy to  a  second.  Now,  if  Hutcheon 
were  to  die  to-day  in  Edinburgh  at 
twenty  minutes  past  eleven  accord- 
ing to  the  present  regulation  of  the 
clocks,  and  if  the  next  post  brought 
intelligence  that  M'Tavish  had  given 
up  the  ghost  at  Greenwich  precisely 
five  minutes  sooner,  which  of  us  two 
would  be  entitled  to  the  stakes  ?  On 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  when 
the  old  and  true  time  was  in  obser- 
vance, there  could  have  been  no 
doubt  about  the  question.  We  should 
have  been  the  winner  by  seven  minutes 
and  a  half.  Hutcheon  would  have 
died,  like  his  forefathers,  at  seven 
and  a  half  minutes  after  eleven,  and 
M'Tavish  at  the  quarter  past.  But, 
as  it  is,  the  life  of  M'Tavish  has 
been  cut  short,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  of  Hutcheon  has  been 
preposterously  prolonged.  And  so, 
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if  the  alteration  made  by  the  Town 
Council  be  legal,  we  may  be  defrauded 
of  five  thousand  pounds — if  not  legal, 
what  pretext  have  they  for  making 
it? 

We  do  not  envy  the  situation  of 
our  civic  representatives  on  the  unfor- 
tunate occasion  of  the  next  public 
execution  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  first 
place,  should  their  present  regulation 
be  adhered  to,  every  subsequent  cul- 
prit will  be  deprived  of  twelve  minutes 
and  a  half  of  his  existence.  So  much 
shorter  time  will  he  have  to  repent  of 
his  sins,  and  make  peace  with  his 
Creator ;  for  the  arbitrary  alteration 
of ,  the  clocks  will  not  alter  the  day  of 
doom.  The  "usual  hour"  will  be 
indicated  in  the  sentence,  and  the 
trembling  felon  launched  into  eternity 
so  much  the  sooner,  that  a  few  com- 
mercial travellers  may  be  saved  the 
pains  of  regulating  their  watches! 
We  dare  not  speak  lightly  on  such  a 
subject;  for  who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  those  moments  of  existence 
which  are  thus  thoughtlessly,  but 
ruthlessly  cut  off?  In  the  second 
place,  whenever  the  like  catastrophe 
shall  occur,  we  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  magistrates  will  be  morally 
responsible  either  for  murder  or  for 
defeat  of  justice.  It  is  in  truth  an 
extremely  unpleasant  dilemma,  but 
one  entirely  of  their  own  creating. 
For  their  own  sakes,  we  beg  their 
serious  attention  to  the  following  re- 
marks. We  shall  suppose  the  ordinary 
case  of  a  man  sentenced  by  the  Jus- 
ticiary Court,  to  be  executed  at  the 
usual  hour,  which  with  us  is  eight  in 
the  'morning.  Hitherto  we  knew 
precisely  what  was  meant  by  eight, 
but  now  we  do  not.  But  this  we 
know,  that  if  that  man  is  executed  at 
eight,  as  the  clocks  now  stand,  HE  is 
MURDERED,  just  as  much  as  he  would 
be,  if,  the  evening  before,  he  had  been 
forcibly  strangled  in  his  cell!  The 
felon's  life  is  sacred  until  the  hour 
arrives  when  justice  has  ordained  him 
to  die ;  and  if  the  life  be  taken  sooner, 
that  is  murder.  Who,  we  ask,  would 
be  the  responsible  parties  in  this  case, 
not  perhaps  to  an  earthly,  but  surely 
to  a  higher  tribunal  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  execution  does  not  take 
place  at  eight,  it  is  highly  question- 
able whether  the  criminal  can  be 
executed  at  all.  The  sentence  must 
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be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Delay  in 
such  matters  is  held  by  the  clemency 
of  our  law  to  interpose  a  strong  bar- 
rier in  favour  of  the  criminal ;  and 
this  at  least  seems  certain,  that  a  man 
condemned  to  be  executed  on  one  day, 
cannot,  without  a  new  sentence,  be 
capitally  punished  upon  another. 
Hours — nay,  minutes — are  very  pre- 
cious when  the  question  is  one  of  life 
and  death,  and  the  consideration  is  a 
very  grave  one. 

In  short,  the  magistrates  have 
landed  themselves,  and  will  land  us 
in  interminable  confusion ;  and  we  fore- 
see that  not  a  little  litigation  will 
result  from  their  proceedings.  In  all 
legal  matters— and  there  are  many  in 
which  punctuality  is  of  the  utmost 
moment — the  clocks  cannot  be  held  to 
regulate  time.  They  vary  from  each 
other  according  to  their  construction 
or  their  custody,  and  we  have  thrown 
away  and  abandoned  the  true  stan- 
dard. The  difference  of  a  single 


degree  may  prove  as  important  as  that 
of  forty,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  uniformity , 
between  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Green- 
wich time,  why  not  extend  it  to  the  col- 
onies ?  We  warn  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh  that  they  may  have  much 
to  answer  for  from  the  consequences 
of  their  absurd  proceeding. 

We  understand  that  there  are  police 
statutes  ordaining  that  all  taverns 
shall  be  shut  up  at  twelve  o'clock  of  a 
Saturday  night,  and  for  breach  of  this 
rule  people  may  be  taken  into  custody. 
The  magistrates  have  peremptorily 
altered  twelve  o'clock,  and  have  made 
that  period  arrive  at  forty-seven  and 
a  half  minutes  after  eleven.  Is  it 
lawful  to  conduct  us  to  the  watch- 
house,  if  we  should  chance  to  be  found 
at  Ambrose's,  lingering  over  a  tumbler 
during  the  debatable  twelve  minutes 
and  a  half — or  are  we  not  entitled  to 
knock  down  the  ruffian  who  should 
presume  to  collar  us  during  the  inter- 
val? Whether  have  we  or  the 
follower  of  Mr  Haining  the  best  legal 
grounds  for  an  action  of  assault  and 
battery  ?  We  appeal  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  indignantly  assert  our 
innocence:  Dogberry  walks  by  the 
rule  of  the  Eight  Honourable  Adam 
Black,  and  accuses  us  of  gross  dese- 
cration. Which  of  us  is  in  the  right  ? 
and  how  is  the  statute  to  be  inter- 
preted ?  It  is  surely  obvious  to  the 
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meanest  capacity  that,  if  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  have  the  power 
to  proclaim  Greenwich  time  within 
their  liberties,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  adopting  the  recog- 
nised standard  of  Kamschatka,  or 
from  ordaining  our  clocks  to  be  set' 
by  the  meridian  of  Tobolsk.  They 
may  turn  day  into  night  at  their  own 
good  pleasure,  and  amalgamate  the  days 
of  the  week,  as  indeed  they  have  done 
already  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  a  con- 
sideration, which,  in  Scotland  at  least, 
deserves  especial  attention. 

The  public  mind  has  of  late  been 
much  agitated  by  the  question  of  Sun- 
day observance.  We  do  not  mean 
now  to  debate  that  point  upon  its 
merits,  nor  is  it  the  least  necessary  for 
our  present  argument  that  we  should 
do  so.  Every  one,  we  are  certain, 
wishes  that  the  Lord's  day  should  be 
properly  and  decently  observed.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion,  however, 
regarding  the  latitude  which  should  be 
allowed — one  party  being  in  favour  of 
a  total  cessation  from  work,  and  found- 
ing their  view  upon  the  decalogue ; 
whilst  the  others  maintain  that,  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  a  new 
order  of  things  has  been  established. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion upon  this  topic,  and  the  practi- 
cal subject  of  dispute  has  been, 
whether  railway  trains  should  be  per- 
mitted to  run  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  On  that  head  we  shall  sa}^ 
nothing ;  but  we  maintain  that  both 
parties  are  alike  interested  in  having 
the  limits  of  the  Sunday  accurately 
and  distinctly  declared.  Some  obser- 
vance, whatever  be  its  limit,  is 
clearly  due  to  the  holy  day,  whether 
men  hold  it  to  be  directly  of  .divine 
ordinance,  or  to  have  been  set  apart  for 
divine  worship  by  ecclesiastical  and 
conventional  authority.  By  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  the  feelings  of  both 
parties  are  outraged.  Sabbath  or 
Sunday — call  it  which  you  will — has 
been  changed  by  the  Town  Council, 
and  is  not  the  same  as  before.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  this  is  quibbling,  but 
in  reality  is  it  so?  Can  the  Town 
Council  compel  us  to  accept  any  day 
they  may  please  to  nominate  instead 
of  Sunday,  and  consecrate  Wednes- 
day, for  example,  as  that  which  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  pious  uses?  We 
repeat  that  this  is  but  a  question  of 
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degree.  No  authority,  at  least  no 
such  authority  as  that  of  a  body  of 
local  magistrates,  can  dovetail  the 
Sabbath  by  making  it  begin  earlier 
and  end  later  than  before.  There  are 
stringent  ancient  Scottish  statutes, 
some  of  them  not  altogether  in  desue- 
tude, against  Sabbath  desecration,  and 
how  are  these  now  to  be  interpreted  or 
enforced?  No  true  Sabbatarian  can 
support  the  present  movement.  His 
case  is  irretrievably  lost  if  he  acqui- 
esces in  the  change  ;  for  the  day  has 
unquestionably  been  violated — and  it 
may  be  violated  as  well  in  a  minute 
as  in  an  hour.  Those  who  take  the 
other  view  cannot  fail  to  be  equally 
offended.  The  order  which  they 
keenly  advocate  and  maintain  has 
been  wantonly  broken  and  destroyed. 
The  limits  of  Sunday  are  annihilated. 
Men  do  not  know  when  it  commences 
or  when  it  ends,  and  they  may  be 
gaming  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
prayers.  Churches  and  congregations 
of  every  kind  have  a  common  interest 
in  this.  The  individuality  of  the  day 
must  be  supported,  and  there  must  be 
no  doubt,  and  no  loophole  left  for  cavil- 
lers to  carp  at  its  existence. 

Look  at  it  in  any  light  you  please, 
the  change  is  fraught  with  danger. 
We  have  enlarged  somewhat  on  the 
score  of  inconvenience — for  we  tho- 
roughly feel  and  resolutely  maintain 
that  the  practical  inconvenience  is 
great — but  the  other  results  we  have 
referred  to  are  inevitable  and  are  in- 
finitely worse.  Tampering  with  the 
laws  of  nature  is  not  permitted,  even 
to  the  most  sapient  of  town  councils  ; 
and,  as  they  cannot  wash  the  Ethi- 
opian white,  so  neither  need  they 
try  to  control  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
and  to  prove  that  great  luminary  a 
liar.  Surely,  they  have  plenty  to  do 
without  interfering  with  the  planetary 
bodies  ?  We  really  thought  better  of 
their  patriotism  ;  nor  could  we  have 
expected  that  they  would  falsify  the 
host  of  heaven  in  order  to  take  their 
future  time  from  some  distant  English 
clock.  So  soon  as  the  whole  of  the 
world  is  ripe  for  an  uniformity  of  time, 
and  contented  to  adopt  it,  we  may 
then  possibly  become  acclimated  to 
the  change,  and  rise  at  midnight,  to 
go  about  our  nightly,  not  daily  duties, 
without  a  murmur.  But  pray,  in  this 
matter,  let  us  at  least  secure  recipro  > 
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city.  If  we  are  to  be  dragged  from 
our  beds  at  untimcous  hours,  let  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  the  globe 
suffer  to  a  similar  extent ;  for  in  com- 
munity of  suffering  there  is  always 
some  kind  of  dim  and  indefinite  com- 
fort. We  are  rather  partial  to  bag- 
men, and  would  endure  something, 
though  not  this,  to  accelerate  their 
progress ;  but  why  should  the  whole 
Scottish  nation  be  made  a  holocaust 
and  an  offering  for  our  weakness? 
Falstaff,  who,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  his  valour*  was  a  remarkably 
shrewd  individual,  might  give  a  lesson 
to  our  civic  dignitaries.  He  counted 
the  length  and  endurance  of  his  ima- 
ginary combat  with  Percy,  by  Shrews- 
bury clock,  and  did  not  seek  to  extend 
his  renown  by  superadding  to  it  the 
benefit  which  might  have  been  derived 
by  a  reference  to  Greenwich  time. 
Let  us  do  the  like,  and  submit  to  the 
ordinances  of  Providence — not  try  to 
oppose  them  by  any  vain  and  extra- 
vagant alteration.  Without  the  least 
irreverence,  because  we  hold  that  the 
whole  profanity — though  it  may  be 
unintended — is  on  the  other  side,  let 
us  ask  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
whether  they  consider  themselves  on 
a  par  with  the  great  leader  of  Israel, 
and  whether  they  are  entitled  to  say 
"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 
and  thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon?"  And  yet,  what  is  their 
late  move,  but  something  tantamount 
to  this  ?  '  They  have  declared  against 
the  order  of  nature,  and  such  a  decla- 
ration must  imply  a  species  of  gross 
and  unwarrantable  presumption. 

And  now,  Messieurs  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  what  have  you 
to  say  for  yourselves  ?  Are  we  right, 
or  are  we  wrong  ? — have  we  failed,  or 
have  we  succeeded  in  making  out  a 
case  against  you?  We  think  we 
can  discern  some  symptoms  of  a  corpo- 
rate blush  suffusing  your  countenan- 
ces ;  and,  if  so,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  repentance. 
We  are  willing  to  believe  that  you 
have  done  this  from  the  best  of  pos- 
sible motives,  but  without  forethought 


or  consideration.  You  probably  were 
not  aware  of  the  consequences  which 
might  and  must  arise  from  this  singu- 
lar attempt  at  legislation.  Be  wise, 
therefore,  and  once  more  succumb, 
as  is  your  duty,  to  the  established 
laws  and  harmony  of  nature.  Leave 
the  planets  alone  to  their  course,  and 
be  contented  to  observe  that  time 
which  is  indicated  and  proclaimed 
from  heaven.  Recollect  wherein  it  is 
written  that  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars  were  set  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven  to  rule  over  the  day,  and  over 
the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from 
the  darkness.  By  no  possible  sophis- 
try can  you  pervert  the  meaning  of 
that  wholesome  text.  Why,  then, 
should  you  act  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
introduce  this  element  of  disorder 
among  us  ?  Go  to,  then,  and  retrace, 
your  steps.  Put  the  clocks  backward 
as  before.  Let  the  shadows  be  straight 
at  mid-day.  Leave  us  our  allotted 
rest,  for  it  is  sweet  and  ple'asant.  De- 
fraud us  not  of  our  inheritance.  Let 
our  children  not  be  born  before  their 
time.  Let  the  miserable  malefactor 
live  until  the  last  moment  of  his  allot- 
ted span.  Preserve  the  Sunday  in- 
tact, and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  such 
nonsense.  Why  should  you  be  wiser 
than  your  forefathers?  If  any  man 
had  told  them  to  alter  their  time  from 
England,  they  would  have  collared 
the  seditious  prig,  and  thrust  him  neck 
and  heels  into  the  Tolbooth.  When 
grim  old  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat  was 
Provost,  no  man  durst  have  hinted  at 
Greenwich  time  on  pain  of  the  for- 
feiture of  his  ears  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  performances  at  Lauder 
Bridge,  Bell-the-Cat  was  a  Christian, 
the  father  of  a  bishop,  and  knew  his 
duties  better  than  rashly  to  interfere 
with  Providence.  Restore  our  meri- 
dian, and,  if  you  are  really  anxious  to 
do  your  duty,  occup}1"  yourselves  with 
meaner  matters.  It  would  much  con- 
duce to  the  comfort  of  the  lieges,  if, 
instead  of  directing  the  course  of  the 
sun,  you  were  to  give  occasional 
orders  for  a  partial  sweeping  of  the 
streets. 
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A  MILITARY  DISCUSSION  TOUCHING  OUR  COAST  DEFENCES. 

SCENE. — A  mess-room  after  dinner,  from  whence  the  members  have  departed, 
except  four,  who  draw  round  the  fire. 

PERSONS. 

Major  O'SHEEVO.  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  PIPECLAY. 

Captain  OLDHAM.  Ensign  LOYELL. 

OLDHAM. — Well,  Lovell,  my  boy,  so  you  prefer  the  claret  and  the  old 
Fogies  this  time  to  the  sparks  in  the  barrack-rooms  ;  we  feel  the  compliment, 
I  assure  you.  There  comes  a  clean  glass :  now,  stir  the  fire ;  that's  a  good 
fellow. — I'll  do  as  much  for  you,  when  I'm  your  age. 

LOVELL. — Why  you  see,  Oldham,  they  say  you  old  hands  won't  let  out 
while  all  the  mess  are  here,  and  you  keep  your  opinions  and  experiences  for 
these  cosy  little  horse-shoe  sittings.  I  should  like  to  pick  up  a  little  soldiering, 
if  I  could,  and  so  have  ventured  to  outsit  the  rest  of  them. 

O'SHEEVO. — Ye're  right,  ye're  right.  A  man  that  comes  to  value  his  claret 
early,  has  all  the  advantages  of  experience,  without  buying  them  dear.  An 
old  head  upon  young  shoulders,  in  fact. 

PIPECLAY. — And,  you  see,  the  youngster  has  an  eye  to  a  little  military 
information  :  that's  right. 

LOVELL. — Why,  these  rumours  of  invasion  make  one  look  about  him.  If 
the  French  come,  of  course  we  shall  give  'em  an  infernal  good  licking  ;  but  I 
am  anxious  to  get  an  idea  what  sort  of  thing  it  will  be,  and  I  daresay  you  talk 
a  good  deal  of  these  matters. 

O'SHEEVO. — Ah !  them  French !  Oldham,  ye  don't  expect  they'll  come  to 
spend  next  Christmas  with  us  ? 

OLDHAM. — There's  no  saying  what  the  rascals  might  be  at ;  and  as  Lovell 
has  broached  the  subject,  we  may  as  well  talk  it  over. 

O'SHEEVO. — Bravo  !  so  we  will :  how  say  you,  Pipeclay  ? 

PIPECLAY. — By  all  means.  You  know  I  mentioned  last  night  how  ill  I 
thought  our  formations  adapted  for  manoeuvring  against  a  hostile  force  on  the 
coast. 

OLDHAM. — My  dear  Pipeclay,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  a  long  peace,  and  a 
theoretical  education,  that  they  narrow  the  mind  to  strain  at  matters  of  detail, 
and  to  neglect  the  greater  consideration,  what  is  to  be  done — not  how  should 
we  do  it.  Now,  in  the  old  second  battalion  of  the  107th,  the  lads  were  more 
apt  to  talk  of  the  work  than'  the  drill-book,  and  a  finer  or  more  dashing  set 
never  wore  scarlet. 

O'SHEEVO. — Devil  a  doubt  of  it :  not  a  man  that  wouldn't  finish  his  three 
bottles  before  he'd  think  of  stirring ;  and  as  for  the  seasoned  files,  the  night  was 
always  too  short  for  'em.  There's  no  saying  what  those  men  might  have 
achieved,  if  they  could  have  found  the  time. 

LOVELL.— But  if  the  French — 

OLDHAM. — Excuse  me,  Lovell, — I  know  something  about  the  French,  if 
three  years  in  the  Peninsula  could  give  knowledge ;  and  I'll  tell  you,  for  a  fact, 
whatever  you  may  hear  said,  that  the  organisation  of  the  French  army — 

PIPECLAY. — What !  with  that  slovenly  style  of  marching  ? 

OLDHAM. — Never  mind  the  style  of  marching  :  I  say,  that  whether  in  the 
field,  in  camp,  or  in  quarters — 

O'SHEEVO. — Devilish  bad  quarters  they'd  be  sometimes,  in  them  same  cam- 
paigns, eh,  Oldham  ?  Short  commons,  eh  ? 

OLDHAM. — Short  commons  !  sometimes  no  commons  at  all ! 

O'SHEEVO.— Thin  claret  ? 

OLDHAM. — Thin  !  the  devil  a  drop.  Sherry  sometimes,  of  a  quality  accord- 
ing to  our  luck  ;  but  for  claret  we  had  to  keep  our  stomachs  till  we  got  over 
the  Pyrenees  ; — then,  I  may  say,  it  ran  in  the  rivers. 
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O'SHEEVO.— The  devil  it  did  !  Then  I  hope  the  next  Peninsular  expedition 
will  sail  direct  for  the  coast  of  France. 

LOVELL. — But  if  this  invasion — 

OLDHAM. — Well,  now, — look  here.  Well,  here's  Cherbourg,  this  glass,  do 
you  see  ?  well  then,  this  is  Portsmouth,  this  other — and  this  dirty  one,  if  I 
can  reach  it — damn  it,  Pve  broke  my  own,  stretching  across  the  table. 

O'SHEEVO — PIPECLAY. — Two  for  one  !    Two  for  one  ! 

OLDHAM. — Well,  never  mind  ;  'twas  awkward.  We  don't  stand  the  jokes 
the  old  107th  used  to  cut :  there,  if  you  only  made  the  smallest  chip  in  the 
stem  of  a  glass,  you  were  stuck  for  your  new  pair,  while  the  damaged  one 
did  duty  as  well  as  ever.  There  wasn't  a  glass  in  the  mess  that  hadn't 
reproduced  itself  in  double  at  least  nine  times. 

O'SHEEVO. — By  the  powers  !  that  beats  the  phaynix,  who  never  became 
twins,  that  I  heard  of.  I'd  not  have  stood  it  from  any  one.  A  glass  that  I 
broke  and  paid  for,  I'd  consider  my  own  intirely. 

PIPECLAY. — They  had  no  right  to  put  a  glass  on  the  table  after  it  had  been 
paid  for  ;  the  regulations  wouldn't  allow  it. 

OLDHAM. — Oh !  nobody  knew  any  thing  about  the  regulations  in  the  old 
107th.  The  colonel  was  a  trump,  and  the  lads  were  trumps,  so  they  followed 
suit,  and  no  lawyering. 

PIPECLAY. — A  colonel  has  no  right  to  enforce  an  unjust  charge. 

OLDHAM. — Well,  perhaps  not ;  but  in  our  days  we  never  troubled  our 
heads  about  what  was  just  or  unjust.  'It's  a  bad  sign  of  a  corps  when  men 
begin  to  talk  of  their  rights. 

LOVELL. — True,  Oldham  ;  you  were  saying,  suppose  that  Cherbourg,  the 
other  Portsmouth — here's  a  third  glass  for  you  to  complete. 

PIPECLAY. — I  beg  your  pardon  one  minute,  Lovell.  I  wish  to  convince 
Oldhain  that  there  is  some  advantage  in  knowing  how  to  assert  your  own 
rights. 

O'SHEEVO. — I  deny  that  in  toto.  The  Ballyswig  estate  would  have  been 
in  the  O'Sheevo  family  to  this  day,  if  my  great-aunt  hadn't  wished  to  assert 
her  right  to  a  haycock,  which  brought  the  title  in  question,  and  caused  us  to 
lose  the  whole  property. 

PIPECLAY. — But  if  another  had  a  just  claim  ? 

O'SHEEVO.— Just  humbug !  The  opposite  side  retained  Counsellor  Curran, 
who'd  have  persuaded  a  jury  out  of  their  Sunday  waistcoats,  with  a  five- 
shilling  piece  in  the  pocket  of  each. 

OLDHAM. — Well,  well.  Now,  look  here,  Lovell.  This,  as  I  said,  is  Cher- 
bourg— this  Portsmouth.  Ellis,  of  the  staff  corps,  used  always  to  illustrate 
this  way ;  did  you  ever  meet  him  ? 

LOVELL. — What !  the  owner  of  May-Bee,  who  won  the  military  steeple- 
chase, two  years  ago  ?  To  be  sure,  I  did :  devilish  sharp  fellow  he  was  too. 

PIPECLAY. — I  don't  know  that :  he  broke  down  in  some  charges  he  pre- 
ferred against  Sergeant  O'Flinn  of  the  Royal  County  Down,  who  was 
acquitted  by  a  general  court-martial.  A  fellow  who  does  that,  may  be  a  very 
good  fellow,  but  can't  have  much  head-piece. 

LOVELL. — May-Bee  was  a  pretty  piece  of  goods  though.  I  saw  the  poor 
thing  break  her  back  last  spring,  under  Jack  Fisher  of  the  carabineers  :  Jack 
nearly  went  out  at  the  same  time.  Devilish  sharply  contested  thing,  till  poor 
May-Bee's  accident.  Jack  was  picked  up, — dreadful  fall,  as  the  papers  said — 
gallant  captain — small  hopes  of  recovery — be  universally  regretted  through 
the  regiment — popular  qualities — and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  somehow  he 
marched  to  Nottingham  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  a  fortnight  after,  worth  fifty 
dead  men. 

PIPECLAY. — What  do  you  value  a  dead  man  at,  Lovell  ? 

O'SHEEVO. — If  a  thing's  worth  what  it'll  fetch,  a  dead  man's  value  wouldn't 
burst  the  Exchequer. 

LOVELL.— Thank  you,  Major,  for  getting  me  out  of  that ;  the  Adjutant  was 
going  to  bring  me  up  rather  straitly. 

O'SHEEVO.— He's  the  very  boy  to  do  that.    A  bigoted  ram's  horn  under 
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his  hands,  would  be  forced  to  relinquish  its  prejudices.  Nobody  stoops  to 
conquer  in  his  academy.  Send  for  another  jug,  and  we'll  go  on  with  our  dis- 
cussion. Smart  letter  that  of  the  old  Duke's. 

OLDHAM. — Who'll  be  commander-in- chief  when  the  old  Briton  dies? 

PIPECLAY. — It'll  depend  upon  the  ministry  of  the  day,  which  I  hope  will  be 
a  distant  one.  If  he  could  only  anticipate  his  posthumous  fame  now,  how 
complete  would  be  his  glory. 

O'SHEEVO. — Sure,  he's  got  his  posthumous  fame  already  :  he's  not  obliged, 
like  the  ancients,  to  immortalise  himself  by  committing  suicide. 

LOVELL. — Certainly  not,  Major.  Well,  you  know  the  Duke  sees  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  our  coasts — 

PIPECLAY. — And  of  increasing  the  army.  I  have  a  plan  of  my  own  for 
raising  men,  which  I  shall  propose,  some  day  or  other,  to  the  Horse  Guards. 

OLDHAM. — There's  no  difficulty  in  getting  men  ;  any  quantity  may  be 
raised  in  Ireland. 

O'SBEEVO. — That's  true,  because  any  quantity  are  knocked  over  every  day 
there ;  but  they,  poor  men  !  are  beyond  the  skill  of  even  an  adjutant. 

PIPECLAY. — At  any  rate  I  should  like  to  give  my  system  a  fair  trial. 

O'SHEEVO. — I  have  no  opinion  of  systems  ;  I've  known  many  men  entirely 
ruined  by  them. 

PIPECLAY. — How  so,  Major  ? 

O'SHEEVO. — Why,  I  knew  a  man  who  used  to  get  a  little  jolly  two  or  three 
times  a-week,  as  occasion  invited.  Some  well-meaning  friends  reproached 
him  with  the  irregularity  of  his  life,  and  pestered  him  to  adopt  a  system,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  he  at  last  did,  and  got  blazing  drunk  every 
night ;  his  own  spirit  didn't  like  the  foreign  invasion,  and  evacuated  the  place 
— that  was  system ! 

LOVELL. — We  don't  much  relish  the  idea  of  foreign  invasion  ourselves. 

PIPECLAY. — Let  'em  come.  If  they  intend  to  get  a  regular  footing  here, 
they  would  probably  make  a  dash  at  Portland  island. 

OLDHAM. — Now  my  idea  is  this.  Suppose  them  embarked  in  steamers, 
and  starting  for  a  point  on  our  coast, — a  few  old  fellows,  who  know  what 
Frenchmen  are  made  of.  are  stationed  at  all  the  landing-places,  while  a  rail- 
way communication  enables  them  to  be  quickly  collected  in  one  point. 

PIPECLAY. — I  should  object  to  old  fellows  as  unfit  for  such  sharp  duties  : 
active,  intelligent  young  men  would  be  better. 

OLDHAM. — Pshaw!  what's  theory  against  Frenchmen?  give  me  the  old 
second  battalion  of  the  107th  before  all  the  boys  in  the  service. 

PIPECLAY. — And  give  me  smart  youngsters,  who  would  move. 

OLDHAM. — I'd  like  to  see  such  Johnny  Eaws  oppose  a  landing. 

PIPECLAY. — It  stands  to  reason  they  must  be  better  than  a  parcel  of  old 
worn-out  sinners. 

O'SHEEVO. — Bravo !  I'd  like  to  hear  this  question  fairly  handled.  You 
see,  Lovell,  that's  the  advantage  of  military  breeding ;  we  can  discuss  these 
topics  without  the  rudenesses  that  you  observe  in  civil  life.  Every  man, 
young  or  old,  may  give  his  opinion,  and  be  patiently  listened  to  at  a  mess 
table. 

LOVELL. — It  is  certainly  a  great  advantage. 

OLDHAM. — I  must  maintain  the  superiority  of  veteran  troops  for  all  im- 
portant duties  ; — you  see  a  parcel  of  recruits  would  play  the  devil,  —  it's  all 
stuff! 

LOVELL. — But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  — 

OLDHAM. — You,  sir !  damme  !  what  should  you  know  about  it  ?  What 
are  you,  eh  ?  A  stripling,  a  mere  stripling.  By  Jove,  sir,  if  you  had  been 
in  the  107th,  you  would  have  seen  what  they  thought  of  such  forwardness. 

LOVELL. — You  really  mistake  me, — I  had  no  intention  — 

O'SHEEVO. — Well,  well ;  but  you  mustn't  be  obstinate  you  know,  my  boy, 
in  matters  that  you  can't  possibly  know  much  about ;  you  can  never  learn 
any  thing  that  way. 

PIPECLAY. — You  should  have  a  little  modesty,  Lovell. 
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O'SHEEVO. — We're  a  liberal  set  of  fellows  here ;  but,  by  Jove,  Lovell,  I've 
known  many  a  man  that  would  have  asked  you  to  a  leaden  breakfast.  Young- 
Spanker  of  the  18th  was  called  out  by  old  Mullins  for  only  asking  him  to 
repeat  the  number  of  oysters  he  said  he  ate  in  his  great  bet  with  M' Gobble. 
They  fired  six  shots  without  effect,  and  Mullins  was  thought  very  lenient  in 
not  asking  for  an  apology  or  the  seventh. 

OLDHAM. — Oh !  the  service  would  go  to  the  devil  if  youngsters  were  allowed 
to  lay  down  the  law. 

PIPECLAY. — That  would  never  do. 

OLDHAM. — A  strange  file  was  that  old  Mullins  you  were  talking  of.  Our 
second  battalion  was  quartered  with  the  18th  once,  in  Chatham  barracks, 
when  there  were  some  memorable  sittings. 

PIPECLAY. — I  saw  old  Mullins  once  only,  and  then  I  could  form  little 
opinion  of  him,  as  he  was  half  screwed. 

O'SHEEVO. — Half  screwed !  you  must  be  mistaken. 

PIPECLAY. — I  assure  you  I  am  rather  under  the  mark  in  saying  half 
screwed. 

O'SHEEVO. — Ah !  I  knew  he  never  made  so  near  an  approach  to  sobriety 
as  to  be  half  screwed. 

OLDHAM. — He  would  have  been  the  fellow  to  receive  the  French !  Come, 
now,  Lovell,  I'll  show  you,  if  you  won't  be  obstinate  and  contradictory. 

LOVELL. — Upon  my  word,  Oldham  — 

OLDHAM. — There  you  fly  out  again  now ;  it's  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
with  a  youngster  unless  he  has  a  tractable  disposition.  Here  now,  as  I  said, 
is  Cherbourg, — here  Portsmouth, — this  little  streak  that  I  draw  with  my 
finger,  the  Channel.  Jersey  is  somewhere  there  by  the  devilled  biscuits ;  dy'e 
understand,  Lovell? 

LOVELL. — Thank  you,  I  do. 

OLDHAM. — Good.  Then  this  is  our  coast  well  manned,  throughout  its 
length,  with  troops :  steady  tried  troops,  mind,  none  of  your  gaping,  staring 
boys : — well  protected. 

PIPECLAY. — Plow  protected  ? 

OLDHAM. — How  should  I  know  ?  The  engineers  do  that ;  of  course  they'd 
protect  'em  with  glacis,  or  ravelins  orteuailles,  or  some  of  those  damned  jaw- 
breaking  named  things ; — well  protected  by  works  and  cannon. 

O'SHEEVO. — Did  you  see  that  extraordinary  cannon  that  West  made  in 
the  mess-room  this  morning  ? 

PIPECLAY. — Ah!  yes, — not  bad,  but  I've  seen  finer  strokes  than  that. 
You  should  have  seen  Legge  of  the  32d  play. 

LOVELL. — Or  Chowse  of  the  artillery ;  by  Jove !  how  he  knocks  about  the 
balls  !  like  an  Indian  juggler. 

O'SHEEVO. — Both  good  hands ;  ye're  not  a  bad  fist  at  billiards  yourself,. 
Oldham. 

OLDHAM. — I  seldom  play  now; — getting  old; — played  many  a  good 
match  in  the  lOTth's  mess-room;  but  I  think  I  could  astonish  Master  West. 

PIPECLAY. — Well,  if  he'll  play  a  match,  I  don't  mind  backing  him  against 
you  even. 

O'SHEEVO.— And  I'll  go  five  to  four  on  the  youngster  to  make  the  thing: 
worth  your  while. 

OLDHAM. — Oh !  no,  no ;  'twouldn't  do  for  me  to  be  playing  matches  with 
a  raw  recruit  like  that :  'twouldn't  be  dignified. 

O'SHEEVO. — Would  it  be  more  dignified  if  I  said  three  to  two  ? 

OLDHAM. — Say  two  to  one  and  I  don't  mind  a  rubber ; — one  rubber,  re- 
member. 

O'SHEEVO. — Done  then.  Let's  have  it  to-morrow,  if  we  can.  West  conies 
off  guard  in  the  morning,  so  there's  the  more  chance  of  his  being  steady 
and  willing  to  play ;  when  they  get  hold  of  him  overnight,  he's  always  shaky 
and  sulky  next  day  till  four  or  five  o'clock.  A  bad  constitution  is  a  sad  tell- 
tale under  a  red  coat;  a  bishop  chokes,  or  an  anti-corn-law  leaguer  is  attacked 
with  pleurisy  from  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity ;  a  lawyer's  nose 
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gets  red  from  having  his  mind  continually  on  the  stretch  ;  but  if  an  ensign's 
colours  only  tremble  a  little  in  a  strong  gale,  he's  set  down  for  a  hard  goer. 

PIPECLAY. — It's  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  cany  one's  liquor  well. 

O'SHEEVO. — Rather  it's  a  dreadful  misfortune  when  you  can't.  I  always 
fancy  that  when  a  man  can't  show  a  bold  face  the  morning  after,  he's  been  a 
great  sinner. 

OLDHAM.— Or  that  his  forefathers  have  been  so  ;  I  believe  that  posterity 
have  to  expiate  the  sins  of  their  ancestors. 

O'SHEEVO. — But,  as  a  man  can  neither  be  his  ancestors  nor  his  posterity, 
I  don't  see  that  he  need  mind  that. 

PIPECLAY. — His  ancestors'  posterity  is  surely  his  affair. 

O'SHEEVO. — It's  quite  enough  for  a  man  to  think  of  his  own  posterity 
without  minding  that  of  his  ancestors. 

PIPECLAY. — He  can't  well  help  minding  his  ancestors  when  he  daily  and 
hourly  feels  the  effects  of  their  indiscretions. 

O'SHEEVO,— But  d'ye  mean  to  say  that  if  all  his  ancestors  were  fast  men, 
the  whole  of  their  diseases  would  be  accumulated  on  his  shoulders  ? 

PIPECLAY. — Not  exactly.  These  things  wear  out  in  time,  or  are  got  rid 
of  by  crossing  the  breed  ;  the  nearer  in  time  a  man  is  to  his  rollicking 
ancestor,  th'e  more  plainly  he  shows  the  hereditary  taint. 

O'SHEEVO. — Then  if  he's  his  contemporary  he's  as  bad  as  himself.  I  don't 
think,  though,  that  my  father  showed  the  want  of  the  Ballyswig  estate  a  bit 
more  than  I  do.  Bad  luck  to  my  old  aunt  who  forgot  her  successors  though 
her  ancestors  remembered  her. 

OLDHAM. — Buzza  that  jug,  Lovell,  and  touch  the  bell  for  another  ;  these 
discussions  make  one  thirst}7". 

O'SHEEVO. — Thirst  is  nothing  here  to  what  it  is  in  the  tropics.  By  Jove! 
how  I  used  to  suffer  at  Jamaica. 

LOVELL. — Nature  is  said  to  have  there  provided  for  the  craving  by  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  water.  The  name  Jamaica  signifies,  I  believe,  the  "  Isle  of 
Springs."  You  had  excellent  water  there,  Major,  had  you  not? 

O'SHEEVO. — I  always  understood  the  water  was  very  good,  but  I  can't 
exactly  remember  that  I  ever  tasted  it.  Nature  is  an  affectionate  mother, 
but  there's  no  nourishment  in  her  milk,  so  I  put  myself  out  to  nurse  upon  san- 
gree  and  portercup. 

PIPECLAY. — Nasty,  unwholesome  stuff;  there's  a  yellow  fever  in  every 
glass  of  it. 

O'SHEEVO. — It  may  be  one  of  the  ingredients ;  but  that's  no  matter,  if  it's 
well  mixed,  because  the  other  things  correct  it. 

OLDHAM. — Our  old  second  battalion  buried  I  don't  know  how  many  in 
the  seven  years  they  spent  out  there.  They  always  took  the  more  intricate 
mixtures  in  the  day  time;  —  madeira  and  champagne  at  dinner,  claret  after, 
and  topped  up  with  brandy  and  water  ;  after  which  they  adjourned  to  settle, 
in  the  morning  light,  any  little  affairs  of  honour  that  had  turned  up  in  the 
evening. 

LOVELL. — Were  these  of  so  regular  occurrence  ? 

OLDHAM. — Seldom  missed  a  night.  The  old  cotton  tree  outside  the  mess- 
room,  at  Stoney  Hill,  was  always  one  of  the  stations ;  and  as  full  of  bullets  as 
a  pudding  is  of  plums.  It  was  settling  every  thing  before  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated that  made  us  such  a  united  jolly  set  of  fellows. 

PIPECLAY. — How  much  better  we  do  things  in  the  present  day  ! 

OLDHAM. — Another  of  your  modern  prejudices.  How  can  any  man  of  spirit 
think  the  investigations,  explanations,  and  newspaper  correspondence  as  cre- 
ditable as  settling  the  matter  off-hand  and  like  gentlemen? 

PIPECLAY. — But  a  duel  does  not  always  settle  the  right  and  wrong  of  an 
affair;  and  surely  the  party  in  the  wrong  ought  to  be  the  sufferer.  Human 
life  has  a  higher  value  than  in  old  times ;  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  casual- 
ties caused  by  duels,  the  laws  punish  the  duellist. 

O'SHEEVO. — That's  just  it.  In  old  times,  if  a  man  was  killed  there  was  an 
end ;  but  now,  to  show  the  value  of  human  life,  the  law  hangs  the  survivor. 
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The  fact  is,  they  find  it  necessary  to  thin  the  population,  and  so  they  take 
two  for  one,  as  we  do  with  the  glasses. 

OLDHAM. — I'm  afraid,  Pipeclay,  you  and  I  will  never  agree  in  these  matters. 
It's  a  pity  you  never  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  little  active  service,  which 
would  have  enlightened  you  far  more  than  all  my  preaching.  We'll  hope 
better  things  for  these  youngsters  before  they  become  irretrievably  bigoted 
to  these  milk-and-water  prejudices.  Well  now,  Lovell,  d'ye  think  you  under- 
stand all  I  said  about  the  French  invasion  ?  If  you  don't,  ask,  and  111  give 
you  any  explanation  my  experience  supplies,  with  pleasure. 

LOVELL. — I  don't  exactly  understand  how  you  would  proceed  after  guard- 
ing your  coast,  and  the  enemy  being  off  and  on  the  shore. 

OLDHAM. — Why,  man,  you  never  will  understand  if  you  don't  attend. 
Here  have  I  been  talking  this  hour  and  a  half  exactly  on  that  point,  and 
you  know  no  more  about  it  than  if  I  had  not  said  a  word.  You  must 
see,  Lovell,  that  if  you  are  thinking  about  horses,  and  women,  and  all  sorts 
of  nonsense,  while  I'm  talking  to  you,  you  never  can  make  a  soldier.  You 
should  have  seen  our  boys  in  the  107th.  They  would  sit  for  hours  and  hold 
their  breaths,  while  some  old  fire-eater  told  'em  his  adventures  and  gave  'em 
advice. 

O'SHEEVO. — Then  they  must  have  been  as  long-winded  as  he  was. 

OLDHAM. — Pshaw !  Nothing  of  that  sort  ever  seemed  long-winded :  the 
interest  was  thrilling,  and  every  body  was  unhappy  when  a  story  was  ended. 

O'SHEEVO. — Except  the  man  that  was  going  to  tell  the  next. 

OLDHAM. — But  really  I  wish  we  could  get  these  youngsters  to  think  a  little 
more  on  professional  subjects.  I'm  sure  I'm  always  willing  to  give  'em  any 
instruction  in  my  power;  and  I  think,  Major,  you'd  not  be  behindhand  in 
teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

O'SHEEVO.— No,  no,  Oldham ;  every  one  to  his  trade,— that's  the  adjutant's 
business. 

OLDHAM. — I  don't  mean  literally  that  you'd  show  them  how  to  let  off  a 
musket,  but  that  you'd  mould  their  dispositions,  and  guide  their  ardour  to 
the  best  advantage. 

O'SHEEVO — My  maxims  are  all  summed  up  in  a  short  sentence  which  I 
learnt  from  old  Mullins  himself,  who  found  it  carry  him  and  his  pupils  through 
with  honour — "  Fear  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry."  It's  pithy,  you  see, 
and  doesn't  burden  the  memory. 

PIPECLAY. — A  liberal  education  for  ingenuous  youth. 

O'SHEEVO. — I  gave  it  for  nothing,  and  so  did  old  Mullins  ;  so  it's  liberal 
enough,  and  the  youth  will  be  devilish  ingenious  if  they  find  out  any  thing 
better. 

OLDHAM. — I  never,  myself,  see  any  good  come  of  the  hair-splitting  and 
lawyering  of  the  new  school ;  indeed,  I  don't  know  what  could  be  better  than, 
our  second  battalion  was.  Nowadays,  by  Jove !  any  whipper-snapper  jacka- 
napes, with  a  pocket  full  of  money  and  the  grimaces  of  a  dancing-master,  walks 
easily  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  while  an  old  soldier's  services  go  for  nothing. 
What  did  the  Duke  himself  say  to  me  thirty- five  years  ago  ?  Never  mind, 
damme ! 

LOVELL. — Indeed !  what  did  he  say  ? 

OLDHAM.— Never  you  mind  what  he  said ;  he'll  never  say  it  to  you.  An 
infernal  system  when  fellows  sit  at  a  desk  and  think  they're  soldiers.  I'm 
no  office  man,  damme  !  leading  on  is  my  forte;  let  them  promote  quill-drivers 
and  milksops  if  they  like,  what  does  Dick  Oldham  care  ?  I've  been  bred 
among  the  right  sort,  and  I'll  go  to  my  grave  a  real  soldier,  if  not  a  fortu- 
nate one. 

O'SHEEVO. — That's  true,  Oldham ;  when  they  fire  over  you,  old  boy, 
'twont  be  the  first  time  you  smelt  powder. 

LOVELL. — I  hope  Oldham  will  have  another  meeting  or  two  with  his  old 
friends  over  the  water  before  that. 

OLDHAM.— Oh  !  confound  it !  don't  say  a  word  about  it ;  they'll  soon  forget 
what  a  soldier  used  to  be.  It's  sickening— by  Jove !  sickening.  I'd  have 
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been  a  colonel  of  infantry  before  now,  if  there' d  been  any  thing  like  justice. 
Never  mind. 

O'SHEEVO. — It's  not  too  late  yet.  They  must  have  soldiers  where  there's 
danger ;  they'll  restore  the  old  second  battalion  of  the  107th,  when  the  French 
come,  and  you'll  command  it  yet. 

OLDHAM. — Ugh!  bother!     (Sleeps.') 

PIPECLAY. — I  thought  so.  The  detail  of  his  grievances,  and  a  lamentation 
over  modern  degeneracy,  are  generally  the  prelude  to  a  nap  ;  fine  old  fellow, 
if  he  wasn't  so  sadly  bigoted. 

O'SHEEVO. — Yes,  but  when  means  are  scarce,  men  are  driven  into  extremes ; 
we  sometimes  overrate  our  capacities  ;  if  our  friend  here  were  to  be  put  into 
a  colonel  of  infantry's  shoes  to-morrow,  he'd  not  find  his  position  a  bed  of 
roses. 

LOVELL. — I  wish  he'd  gone  on  about  the  coast  defences,  that's  what  I 
wanted  to  hear. 

O'SHEEVO. — Sure,  that's,  very  ungrateful  of  you,  when  we've  all  been 
talking  for  your  edification. 

PIPECLAY. — Patience,  Lovell,  patience  ;  you  can't  learn  all  the  art  of  war 
in  a  minute ;  follow  the  thing  up,  and  you'll  know  all  about  it  by-and-by.  A 
death  vacancy  '11  be  giving  me  my  step,  some  of  these  days,  and  I  should  like 
to  throw  my  mantle  over  you,  I  confess. 

O'SHEEVO. — D'ye  mean  that  seedy  old  cloak  that  you've  used  these  last 
fifteen  years?  if  any  one  was  to  throw  such  a  thing  over  me,  I  should  consider 
it  a  personal  aifront. 

PIPECLAY. — You're  so  literal,  Major. 

O'SHEEVO. — Ye're  wrong  there  ;  I  never  composed  any  thing  in  my  life, 
more  to  be  blushed  for  than  punch  or  sangree,  and  there's  nothing  literal  in 
them  except  their  being  liquids. 

PIPECLAY. — But  I  meant  if  Lovell  could  be  eligible  to  succeed  me  in  the 
adjutancy. 

O'SHEEVO. — Oh !  Lovell  '11  do  very  well  by-and-by  ;  those  duties  of  yours, 
are  a  little  unpalatable  at  first ;  but  by  working  at  them  they  become  easier, 
and  an  effort  beyond  that  will  make  you  do  them  quite  involuntarily. 

PIPECLAY. — There's  encouragement  for  you,  Lovell ;  the  Major  thinks  you'll 
do,  and  I've  great  hopes  of  you  myself. 

LOVELL. — You're  very  good,  I'm  sure.  Military  discussions  interest  me 
much  ;  I'm  only  anxious  to  hear  you  go  on. 

PIPECLAY. — It's  getting  late  now ;  another  time  we'll  resume  the  subject. 

O'SHEEVO. — Yes,  in  a  day  or  two.  It's  very  good  to  rub  up  a  little  mili- 
tary stuff  occasionally,  but  it  is  bad  taste  to  be  always  talking  shop.  We've 
had  a  good  dose  for  to-night,  and  to -morrow  we  must  have  a  little  light,  easy 
conversation.  Touch  Oldhani's  arm,  will  you,  Pipeclay-,  and  let's  jog.  (Pipe- 
clay shakes  Oldham.') 

OLDHAM. — Damned  forward  young  humbugs !  what  the  devil  do  they  know 
about  it?  eh?  what,  going  to  mizzle? 

O'SHEEVO.— Yes,  the  jug's  empty,  and  I'm  telling  Lovell  he  must  come 
again,  and  he'll  like  it  better,  and  we'll  make  a  soldier  of  him  at  last. 

OLDHAM. — Ah  !  I'm  afraid  you'll  do  no  good  with  any  of  them  nowadays  ; 
he  should  have  been  in  the  107th.  Well,  good-night,  Lovell ;  we'll  do  what 
we  can. 

O'SHEEVO — PIPECLAY. — Good-night,  Lovell ;  sleep  upon  it. 

(Exeunt  Pipeclay,  O'Sheevo,  and  Oldham.     Lovell  remains  to  light  a  cigar.) 

LOVELL. — Good-night.  Well,  I  don't  know  but  I  might  have  spent  the 
evening  just  as  profitably  if  I'd  gone  to  Jones's  room,  as  he  asked  me.  These 
old  fellows  are  devilish  close.  However,  patience,  as  the  adjutant  says.  (Exit.) 
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How  few  school-boys,  newly  eman- 
cipated from  the  manual  remonstrances 
of  their  respective  Cleishbothams,  but 
would  welcome  with  overflowing  de- 
light the  prospect  of  a  distant  and 
adventurous  voyage,no  m  atter  whither 
or  on  what  errand !  How  few  but 
would  prefer  a  cruise  in  the  far  Pacific, 
a  broil  amidst  Arabian  sands,  or  a 
freeze  in  the  Laplander's  icy  regions, 
to  the  scholastic  toga,  the  gainful 
paths  of  commerce,  or  even  to  the 
gaudy  scarlet,  so  ardently  aspired  to 
by  many  youthful  imaginations !  But 
to  how  very  few,  in  this  iron  age  of 
toil,  is  it  given  to  roam  at  the  time  of 
life  when  roaming  is  most  delightful — 
when  the  heart  is  light  and  the  body 
strong,  when  the  spirits  are  high,  and 
thoughts  tmclogged  by  care,  and  when 
novelty  and  locomotion  constitute  keen 
and  real  enjoyment  \-  A  book  by  one 
of  the  fortunate  minority  is  now  before 
us,  and  a  very  pleasant  book  it  is,  but 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  public ;  since, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  whose 
goodness  we  incline  to  doubt,  it  has 
been  printed  for  the  perusal  of  friends, 
instead  of  being  boldly  entered  to  run 
for  the  prize  of  popular  approval.  If 
timidity  was  the  cause,  the  feeling  was 
groundless  ;  the  colt  had  more  than  a 
fair  chance  of  the  stakes.  We  would 
have  wagered  odds  upon  him  against 
nags  of  far  greater  pretensions.  .  To 
drop  the  equine  metaphor,  we  daily 
see  books  less  meritorious,  and  in- 
finitely less  entertaining,  than  Mr  Bal- 
lantyne's  "Hudson's Bay," confidently 
paraded  before  a  public,  whose  suf- 
frages do  not  always  justify  the  authors' 
presumption.  Our  readers  shall  judge 
for  themselves  in  this  matter.  Fa- 
voured with  a  copy  of  the  privately 
circulated  volume,  we  propose  giving 
some  account  of  it,  and  making  a  few 
extracts  from  its  varied  pages. 

First,  as  regards  the  author.  It  is 
manifest,  from  various  indications  in 
his  book,  that  he  is  still  a  very  young 
man ;  and  although  he  does  not  expli- 


citly state  his  age,  we  conjecture  him 
to  have  been  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  when,  in  the  month  of  May 
1841,  he  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
ecstatic  joy  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter, 
appointing  him  apprentice -clerk  in  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  At  first  sight  there 
certainly  does  not  appear  any  thing 
especially  exhilarating  in  such  an 
appointment,  which  to  most  ears  is 
suggestive  of  a  gloomy  office  in  the 
city  of  London,  of  tall  stools,  can- 
vass sleeves,  and  steel  pens.  A  most 
erroneous  notion !  There  is  not  more 
difference  between  the  duties  of  an 
African  Spahi  and  a  member  of  the 
city  police,  than  between  those  of  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  clerk  and 
of  the  painstaking  individual  who 
accomplishes  two  journeys  per  diem 
between  his  lodging  at  Islington  and 
his  counting-house  in  Cornhill.  Whilst 
the  latter  draws  an  invoice,  effects  an 
insurance,  or  closes  an  account-cur- 
rent, the  Hudson's  Bay  man  shoots 
bears  and  rapids,  barters  peltry  with 
painted  Indians,  and  traverses  upon 
his  snow-shoes  hundreds  of  miles  of 
frozen  desert.  We  might  protragt  the 
comparison,  and  show  innumerable 
points  of  contrast,  but  these  will  appear 
as  we  proceed.  Before  we  draw  on 
our  blanket  coats,  and  the  various 
wrappers  rendered  necessary  by  the 
awful  severity  of  the  climate,  and 
plunge  with  Mr  Ballantyne  into  the 
chill  and  dreary  wilds  to  which  he 
introduces  us,  we  will  give,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  who  ma}* 
chance  to  have  few  definite  ideas  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  beyond 
stuffed  carnivora  and  cheap  fur-shops, 
his  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  that 
association. 

"  In  the  year  1669,  a  company  was 
formed  in  London,  under  the  direction 
of  Prince  Rupert,  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  the  fur  trade  in  the  regions 
surrounding  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
company  obtained  a  charter  from 
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Charles  IL,  granting  to  them  and  their 
successors,  under  the  name  of  '  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adven- 
turers trading  into  Hudson's  Bay,' 
the  sole  right  of  trading  in  all  the 
country  watered  by  rivers  flowing  into 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  charter  also 
authorised  them  to  build  and  fit  out 
men-of-war,  establish  forts,  prevent 
any  other  company  from  carrying  on 
trade  with  the  natives  in  their  terri- 
tories ;  and  required  that  they  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  dis- 
covery. Armed  with  these  powers, 
then,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
established  a  fort  near  the  head  of 
James's  Bay.  Soon  afterwards,  several 
others  were  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  country;  and  before  long,  the  com- 
pany spread  and  grew  wealthy,  and 
extended  their  trade  far  beyond  the 
chartered  limits." 

Of  what  the  present  limits  are,  as 
well  as  of  the  state,  aspect,  arrange 
ments,  and  population  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territory,  a  very  clear  and  dis- 
tinct notion  is  given  by  the  following 
paragraph. 

"Imagine  an  immense  extent  of 
country,  many  hundred  miles  broad 
and  many  hundred  miles  long,  covered 
with  dense  forests,  expanded  lakes, 
broad  rivers,  and  mighty  mountains, 
and  all  in  a  state  of  primeval  simplicity, 
undefaced  by  the  axe  of  civilised  man, 
and  untenanted  save  by  a  few  roving 
hordes  of  red  Indians,  and  myriads  of 
wild  animals.  Imagine,  amid  this 
wilderness,  a  number  of  small  squares, 
each  enclosing  half-a-dozen  wooden 
houses,  and  about  a  dozen  men,  and 
between  each  of  these  establishments 
a  space  of  forest  varying  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
you  will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  and  of 
the  number  of,  and  distance  between, 
their  forts.  The  idea,  however,  may 
be  still  more  correctly  obtained,  by 
imagining  populous  Great  Britain  con- 
verted into  a  wilderness,  and  planted 
in  the  middle  of  Rupert's  Land  ;  the 
company,  in  that  case,  would  build 
three  forts  in  it — one  at  the  Land's 
End,  one  in  Wales,  and  one  in  the 
Highlands;  so  that  in  Britain  there 
would  be  but  three  hamlets  with  a 
population  of  some  thirty  men,  half  a 
dozen  women,  and  a  few  children! 
The  company's  posts  extend,  with 


these  intervals  between,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

4 'Throughout this  immense  country 
there  are  probably  not  more  ladies 
than  would  suffice  to  form  half-a-dozen 
quadrilles  ;  and  these,  poor  banished 
creatures !  are  chiefly  the  wives  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  fur  trade.  The  rest  of  the  female 
population  consist  chiefly  of  half-breeds 
and  Indians — the  latter  entirely  devoid 
of  education,  and  the  former  as  much 
enlightened  as  can  be  expected  from 
those  whose  life  is  spent  in  such  a 
country.  Even  these  are  not  very 
numerous ;  and  yet  without  them  the 
men  would  be  in  a  sad  condition ;  for 
they  are  the  only  tailors  and  washer- 
women in  the  country,  and  make  all 
the  mittens,  moccassins,  fur  caps, 
deer-skin  coats,  &c.,  &c.,  worn  in  the 
land." 

To  these  desolate  and  inhospitable 
shores  was  bound  the  good  ship  Prince 
Rupert,  on  board  of  which  Mi;  Ballan- 
tyne  took  his  berth  at  Gravesend, 
converted  in  his  own  opinion,  and  by 
the  simple  fact  of  his  appointment  to  the 
H.  B.  Company's  service,  from  a  raw 
school-boy  into  a  perfect  man  of  the 
world,  and  important  member  of  so- 
ciety. He  writes  in  a  very  lively 
style,  and  there  is  some  quiet  humour 
in  his  first  impressions  of  the  new 
scenes  and  associates  into  which  he 
suddenly  found  himself  thrust.  He 
had  not  been  many  hours  on  board 
the  Prince  Rupert,  when  he  beheld  a 
small  steamboat  approach,  freighted 
with  a  number  of  elderly  gentlemen. 
He  was  enlightened  as  to  who  these 
were  by  the  remark  of  a  sailor,  who 
whispered  to  a  comrade,  "  I  say,  Bill, 
them's  the  great  guns!"  In  other 
words,  the  committee  of  the  Honour- 
able Hudson's  Bay  Company  come  to 
visit  the  three  fine  vessels  which  were 
to  sail  the  following  morning  for  their 
distant  dominions.  Of  course  this 
was  too  good  a  pretext  for  a  dinner 
to  be  lost  sight  of  by  Englishmen ;  and 
before  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
left  the  ship,  they  duly  invited  the 
captain  and  officers,  and  also,  to  the 
new  apprentice -clerk's  astonishment 
and  delight,  begged  him  to  honour 
them  with  his  company. 

"  I  accepted  the  invitation  with 
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extreme  politeness ;  and,  from  inability 
to  express  my  joy  in  any  other  way, 

winked  to  my  friend  W ,  with 

whom  I  had  become,  by  this  time, 
pretty  familiar.  He,  having  been  also 
invited,  winked  in  return  to  me ;  and 
having  disposedbf  this  piece  of  juvenile 
freemasonry  to  our  satisfaction,  we 
assisted  the  crew  in  giving  three 
hearty  cheers  as  the  little  steamer 
darted  from  us,  and  proceeded  to  the 
shore."  At  the  dinner  "  nothing  intel- 
ligible was  to  be  heard,  except  when 
a  sudden  lull  in  the  noiae  gave  a  bald- 
headed  old  gentleman,  near  the  head 
of  the  table,  an  opportunity  of  drinking 
the  health  of  a  red-faced  old  gentle- 
man near  the  foot,  upon  whom  he 
bestowed  an  amount  of  flattery  per- 
fectly bewildering  ;  and,  after  making 
the  unfortunate  red-faced  gentleman 
writhe  for  half  an  hour  in  a  fever  of 
modesty,  sat  down  amid  thunders  of 
applause.  Whether  the  applause,  by 
the  way,  was  intended  for  the  speaker 
or  the  speakee,  I  do  not  know ;  but, 
being  quite  indifferent,  I  clapped  my 
hands  with  the  rest.  The  red-faced 
gentleman,  now  purple  with  excite- 
ment, then  rose,  and,  during  a  solemn 
silence,  delivered  himself  of  a  speech, 
to  the  effect,  that  the  day  then  passing 
was  certainly  the  happiest  in  his  mortal 
career,  and  that  he  felt  quite  faint 
with  the  mighty  load  of  honour  just 
thrown  upon  his  delighted  shoulders 
by  his  bald-headed  friend.  The  red- 
faced  gentleman  then  sat  down  to  the 
national  air  of  Rat-tat-tat,  played  in 
full  chorus,  with  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
nutcrackers,  and  knuckles,  on  the 
polished  surface  of  the  mahogany 
table." 

The  whole  account  of  the  voyage 
out  is  very  pleasantly  given ;  but  such 
voyages  have  often  been  described 
with  more  or  less  success ;  and  we 
therefore  pass  to  dry  land,  and  to  men 
and  manners  in  Hudson's  Bay,  which 
have  been  far  less  frequently  written 
about.  In  his  preface  Mr  Ballantyne 
affirms,  and  with  reason,  the  novelty 
of  his  subject.  "  It  is  true,"  he  says, 
"  that  others  have  slightly  sketched  it 
in  books  upon  Arctic  discovery,  and 
in  works  of  general  information  ;  but 
the  very  nature  of  these  publications 
prohibited  their  entering  into  a  length- 
ened or  minute  description  of  EVERY- 
DAY LIFE,— the  leading  feature  of  the 


present  work."  To  this  "  every- day 
life,"  strikingly  different  from  life  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world,  we 
are  first  introduced  at  York  Factory, 
the  principal  depot  of  the  Company's 
northern  department,  the  whole  coun- 
try being  divided  into  four  depart- 
ments, known  by  the  distinctive  names 
of  North,  South,  Montreal,  and  Col- 
umbia. At  this  factory,  after  a  passage 
in  a  small  craft  up  the  Hayes  River, 
Mr  Ballantyne  landed.  Any  one  less 
willing  to  rough  it,  and  less  determined 
to  encounter  all  disagreeables  with 
perfect  good  temper,  would  speedily 
have  been  disgusted  withHudspn's  Bay 
by  a  residence  in  this  establishment. 
Mr  Ballantyne  does  not  conceal  its 
disagreeables.  "  Are  you,  reader," 
he  says,  "  ambitious  of  dwelling  in  '  a 
pleasant  cot  in  a  tranquil  spot,  with 
a  distant  view  of  the  changing  sea  ?  * 
If  so,  do  not  go  to  York  Factory.  Not 
that  it  is  such  an  unpleasant  place — for 
I  spent  two  years  very  happily  there — 
but  simply  (to  give  a  poetical  reason, 
and  explain  its  character  in  one  sen- 
tence) because  it  is  a  monstrous  blot 
on  a  swampy  spot,  with  a  partial  view 
of  the  frozen  sea."  Having  given  it 
this  unfavourable  character, the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  stands  up  for  the  de- 
fence, and  begins  to  prove  York  Factory 
better  than  it  looks.  But,  argue  it  as 
he  may,  the  abominations  of  the  place, 
and  especially  of  the  climate,  force 
themselves  into  prominence.  Spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  are  included  in 
four  months,  from  June  to  September, 
which  leaves  eight  months  winter — 
and  such  winter !  It  is  difficult  for 
stay-at-home  people,  who  at  the  first 
ice-tree  upon  their  windows  creep  into 
the  chimney  corner  and  fleecy  hosiery, 
to  imagine  such  an  execrable  tempera- 
ture as  that  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where, 
from  October  to  April,  the  thermome- 
ter seldom  rises  to  the  freezing  point, 
and  frequently  falls  from  30°  to  40°, 
45°,  and  even  49°  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit.  Luckily,  however,  this 
intense  cold  is  less  felt  than  might  be 
supposed  ;  for  the  reason  that,  whilst 
it  lasts,  the  air  continues  perfectly 
calm.  The  slightest  breath  of  wind 
would  be  destruction  to  noses,  and, 
indeed,  no  man  could  venture  out  in 
it.  This  dry,  still  cold  is  very  healthy, 
much  more  so  than  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, which  for  a  short  time  is  ex- 
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treme,  engendering  millions  of  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  other  nuisances,  that 
render  the  country  unbearable.  It 
seems  strange  that,  in  a  region  where 
spirit  of  wine  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  used  in  thermometers,  because 
mercury  would  remain  frozen  nearly 
half  the  winter,  mosquito  nets  are,  for 
a  portion  of  the  year,  as  necessary  as 
in  the  torrid  zone.  "Nothing  could 
save  one  from  the  attacks  of  the  mos- 
quitoes. Almost  all  other  insects 
went  to  rest  with  the  sun  :  sandflies, 
which  bit  viciously  during  the  day, 
went  to  sleep  at  night ;  the  large  bull- 
dog, whose  bite  is  terrible,  slumbered 
in  the  evening  ;  but  the  mosquito,  the 
long-legged,  determined,  vicious,  per- 
severing mosquito,  whose  ceaseless 
hum  dwells  for  ever  in  the  ear,  never 
went  to  sleep !  Day  and  night  the 
painful  tender  little  pimples  on  our 
necks,  and  behind  our  ears,  were  being 
constantly  retouched  by  these  villan- 
ous  flies."  Worse  even  than  midges 
by  a  Scottish  burn ;  and  those,  heaven 
knows,  are  bad  enough.  The  young 
gentlemen  at  York  Factory,  however, 
thought  it  effeminate  to  combat  the 
bloodsuckers  with  the  natural  defen- 
sive weapon  of  a  gauze  canopy,  and, 
in  spite  of  various  ingenious  expedients, 
such  as  rendering  their  rooms  unbear- 
able by  bonfires  of  damp  moss  and 
puffs  of  gunpowder,  they  were  preyed 
upon  by  the  mosquitoes,  until  frost 
put  a  period  to  their  sufferings,  and  to 
the  existence  of  their  persecutors. 

The  account  of  York  Factory,  or 
Fort,  (as  all  establishments  in  the 
Indian  country,  whether  small  or 
great,  are  called,)  gives  a  general 
notion  of  the  style  and  appearance  of 
the  more  important  of  these  trading 
posts.  Within  a  large  square,  of 
about  six  or  seven  acres,  enclosed  by 
high  stockades,  nearly  five  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Hayes  River, 
stand  a  number  of  wooden  buildings, 
stores,  dwelling-houses,  mess-rooms, 
and  lodgings  for  labourers  and  trades- 
men, as  well  as  for  visitors  and  tem- 
porary residents.  The  doors  and 
windows  are  all  double,  and  the  houses 
heated  by  large  iron  stoves,  fed  with 
wood;  "yet  so  intense  is  the  cold 
that  I  have  seen  the  stove  in  places 
red-hot,  and  a  basin  of  water  in  the 
room  frozen  solid."  So  unfavourable 
is  the  climate  to  vegetation,  that 


scarcely  any  thing  can  be  raised  in 
the  small  plot  of  ground  called  by 
courtesy  a  garden.  Potatoes  now 
and  then,  for  a  wonder,  become  the 
size  of  walnuts ;  and  sometimes  a 
cabbage  and  a  turnip  are  prevailed 
upon  to  grow.  The  woods  are  filled 
with  a  great  variety  of  wild  berries, 
among  which  the  cranberry  and 
swampberry  are  considered  the  best. 
Black  and  red  currants,  as  well  as 
gooseberries,  are  plentiful,  but  the 
first  are  bitter,  and  the  latter  small. 
The  swampberry  is  in  shape  some- 
thing like  the  raspberry,  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  and  grows  on  a  low 
bush,  almost  close  to  the  ground. 
The  country  around  the  fort  is  one 
immense  level  swamp,  thickly  covered 
with  willows,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  a  few  clumps  of  pine-trees. 
Flowers  there  are  none,  and  the  only 
large  timber  in  the  vicinity  grows  on. 
the  banks  of  Hayes  and  Nelson  rivers, 
and  is  chiefly  spruce-fir.  On  account 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  houses  in  the  fort  are  raised  seve- 
ral feet  upon  blocks,  and  the  squares 
are  intersected  by  elevated  wooden 
platforms,  forming  the  inhabitants' 
sole  promenade  Curing  the  summer, 
at  which  season  a  walk  of  fifty  yards 
beyond  the  gates  ensures  wet  feet. 
These,  and  other  details,  give  so  plea- 
sant an  idea  of  York  Factory,  that  one 
wonders  at  and  admires  the  philo- 
sophy exhibited  by  its  residents ;  by 
that  portion  of  them,  at  least,  inhabit- 
ing the  "young  gentlemen's  house." 
Bachelor's  Hall,  as  the  young  gentle- 
men themselves  call  it,  was  the  scene, 
during  Mr  Ballantyne's  abode  there, 
of  much  hilarity  and  frolic,  and  we 
get  a  laughable  account  of  the  high 
jinks  carried  on  there.  The  building 
itself,  one  storey  high,  comprised  a 
large  hall,  whence  doors  led  to  the 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  clerks, 
apprentices,  and  other  subalterns. 
The  walls  of  this  hall,  originally  white, 
were  smoked  to  a  dirty  yellow ;  the 
carpetless  floor  had  a  similar  hue, 
agreeably  diversified  by  large  knots  ; 
and  in  its  centre,  upon  four  crooked 
legs,  stood  a  large  oblong  iron  box, 
with  a  funnel  communicating  with 
the  roof.  This  was  the  stove,  besides 
which  the  only  furniture  consisted  of 
two  small  tables  and  half-a-dozen 
chairs,  one  of  which  latter  being 
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broken,  and  moreover  light  and 
handy,  was  occasionally  used  as  a 
missile  upon  occasion  of  quarrels. 
The  sleeping  apartments  contained  a 
curtainless  bed,  a  table,  and  a  chest ; 
they  were  carpetless,  chairless,  and 
we  should  have  thought  supremely 
comfortless,  but  for  Mr  Ballantyne's 
assurance  that  "  they  derived  an 
appearance  of  warmth  from  the  num- 
ber of  great-coats,  leather  capotes, 
fur  caps,  worsted  sashes,  guns,  rifles, 
shot-belts,  snow-shoes,  and  powder- 
horns,  with  which  the  walls  were  pro- 
fusely decorated. "  As  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  amount  of 
wrappers  required  to  resist  the  cold 
out  of  doors  is  so  great  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  wearers 
can  have  sufficient  use  of  their  limbs, 
when  thus  swaddled,  to  follow  field- 
sports,  and  go  through  exertion  and 
exercise  of  various  kinds. 

"  The  manner  of  dressing  ourselves 

was  curious.    I  will  describe  C as 

a  type  of  the  rest.  After  donning  a 
pair  of  deerskin  trousers,  he  proceeded 
to  put  on  three  pair  of  blanket  socks, 
and  over  these  a  pair  of  moose -skin 
moccasins.  Then  a  pair  of  blue  cloth 
leggins  were  hauled  over  his  trousers, 
partly  to  keep  the  snow  from  sticking 
to  them,  and  partly  for  warmth. 
After  this  he  put  on  a  leather  capote 
edged  with  fur.  This  coat  was  very 
warm,  being  lined  with  flannel,  and 
overlapped  very  much  in  front.  It  was 
fastened  with  a  scarlet  worsted  belt 
round  the  waist,  and  with  a  loop  at 
the  throat.  A  pair  of  thick  mittens, 
made  of  deerskin,  hung  round  his 
shoulders  by  a  worsted  cord,  and  his 
neck  was  wrapped  in  a  huge  shawl, 
over  the  mighty  folds  of  which  his 
good-humoured  visage  beamed  like 
the  sun  on  the  edge  of  a  fog-bank. 
A  fur  cap  with  ear-pieces  completed 
his  costume.  Having  finished  his 
toilet,  and  tucked  a  pair  of  snow-shoes, 
five  feet  long,  under  one  arm,  and  a 
double-barrelled  fowling-piece  under 

the  other,   C waxed  extremely 

impatient,  and  proceeded  systemati- 
cally to  aggravate  the  unfortunate 
skipper,  (who  was  always  very  slow, 
poor  man,  except  on  board  ship,) 
addressing  sundry  remarks  to  the 
stove  upon  the  slowness  of  sea-faring 
men  in  general  and  skippers  in  par- 
ticular." The  intention  of  these  pre- 
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parations  was  .an  onslaught  upon  the 
ptarmigan,  and  upon  a  kind  of  grouse 
called  wood-partridges  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  people.  The  game  is  for 
the  most  part  very  tame  in  those 
regions.  After  nearly  filling  their 
game-bags,  the  sportsmen  "  came 
suddenly  upon  a  large  flock  of  ptar- 
migan, so  tame  that  they  would  not 
fly,  but  merely  ran  from  us  a  little 
way  at  the  noise  of  each  shot.  The 
firing  that  now  commenced  was  quite 

terrific :  C fired  till  both  barrels 

of  his  gun  were  stopped  up  ;  the 
skipper  fired  till  his  powder  and  shot 
were  done ;  and  I  fired  till — I  skinned 
my  tongue !  Lest  any  one  should  feel 
surprised  at  the  last  statement,  I  may 
as  well  explain  how  this  happened. 
The  cold  had  become  so  intense,  and 
my  hands  so  benumbed  with  loading, 
that  the  thumb  at  last  obstinately 
refused  to  open  the  spring  of  my 
powder-flask.  A  partridge  was  sit- 
ting impudently  before  me,  so  that,  in 
fear  of  losing  the  shot,  I  thought  of 
trying  to  open  it  with  my  teeth.  In 
the  execution  of  this  plan,  I  put  the 
brass  handle  to  my  mouth,  and  my 
tongue  happening  to  come  in  contact 
with  it,  stuck  fast  thereto, — or,  in 
other  words,  was  frozen  to  it.  Upon 
discovering  this,  I  instantly  pulled 
the  flask  away,  and  with  it  a  piece  of 
skin  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence  ; 
and,  having  achieved  this  little  feat, 
we  once  more  bent  our  steps  home- 
wards." Upon  their  way,  they  were 
surprised  by  a  storm ;  a  tempest  of 
hail  and  a  cutting  wind  catching  up 
mountains  of  snow  in  the  air  and 
dashing  them  into  dust  against  their 
faces.  Notwithstanding  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  wool  and  leather  above 
described,  they  felt  as  if  clothed  in 
gauze;  whilst  their  faces  seemed  to 
collapse  and  wrinkle  up  as  they 
turned  their  backs  to  the  wind  and 
covered  their  agonised  countenances 
with  their  mittens.  On  reaching* 
Bachelor's  Hall,  like  three  animated 
marble  statues,  snow  from  head  to 
foot,  "  it  was  curious  to  observe  the 
change  that  took  place  in  the  appear- 
ance of  our  guns  after  we  entered  the 
warm  room.  The  barrels  and  every 
bit  of  metal  upon  them,  instantly  be- 
came white,  like  ground  glass.  This 
phenomenon  was  caused  by  the  con- 
densation and  freezing  of  the  moist 
2s 
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atmosphere  of  the  room  upon  the  cold 
iron.  Any  piece  of  metal,  when 
brought  suddenly  out  of  such  intense 
cold  into  a  warm  room,  will  in  this 
way  become  covered  with  a  pure 
white  coating  of  hoar-frost.  It  does 
not  remain  long  in  this  state,  how- 
ever, as  the  warmth  of  the  room  soon 
heats  the  metal  and  melts  the  ice. 
Tims,  in  about  ten  minutes  our  guns 
assumed  three  different  appearances. 
When  we  entered  the  house  they 
were  clear,  polished,  and  dry  ;  in  five 
minutes  they  were  white  as  snow ; 
and,  in  five  more,  dripping  wet." 

The  principal  articles  in  which  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  trade,  are 
furs  of  all  kinds,  oil,  dry  and  salt  fish, 
feathers  and  quills.  Of  the  furs,  the 
most  valuable  is  that  of  the  black  fox, 
which  resembles  the  common  English 
fox,  but  is  much  larger  and  jet  black, 
except  one  or  two  white  hairs  along 
the  back  bone,  and  a  white  tuft  at  the 
end  of  the  tail.  This  animal's  skin  is 
very  valuable,  worth  twenty-five  to 
thirty  guineas  in  the  English  market, 
but  the  specimens  are  very  scarce. 
Besides  the  black  fox,  there  are  silver 
foxes,  cross  foxes,  red,  white,  and 
blue  foxes,  whose  hides  are  variously 
esteemed.  The  black,  silver,  cross, 
and  red,  are  often  produced  in 
the  same  litter,  the  mother  being  a 
red  fox.  Beaver  .was  formerly  the 
grand  article  of  commerce,  but  Paris 
hats  have  killed  the  demand  and  saved 
the  beavers,  which  now  build  and 
fatten  in  comparative  security.  The 
marten  fur  is  the  most  profitable 
Hudson's  Bay  produces.  All  the 
animals  above  named,  and  a  few 
others,  are  caught  in  steel  and  wooden 
traps  by  the  natives.  Deer  and 
buffaloes  are  run  down,  shot,  and 
snared.  Mr  Ballantyne  rather  startles 
us  by  the  statement,  that  the  Indians 
can  send  an  arrow  through  a  buffalo. 
"In  the  Saskatchewan,  the  chief  food, 
both  of  white  men  and  Indians,  is 
buffalo  meat,  so  that  parties  are  con- 
stantly sent  out  to  hunt  the  buffalo, 
They  generally  chase  them  on  horse- 
back, the  country  being  mostly  prairie 
land ;  and,  when  they  get  close  enough, 
shoot  them  with  guns.  The  Indians, 
however,  shoot  them  oftener  with  the 
bow  and  arrow,  as  they  prefer  keeping 
their  powder  and  shot  for  warfare. 
They  are  very  expert  with  the  bow, 


which  is  short  and  strong,  and  can 
easily  send  an  arrow  quite  through  a 
buffalo  at  twenty  yards  off."  We 
almost  suspect  Mr  Ballantyne  of  draw- 
ing a  longer  bow  than  his  Indian 
Mends.  We  do  not  understand  him, 
however,  to  have  himself  seen  any  of 
these  marvellous  shots,  (although  he 
gives  a  spirited  little  drawing  of  a 
buffalo  hunt,)  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  wild  fellows  of  the  Saskatchewan 
brigade  imposed  upon  his  youthful 
credulity.  These  "brigades"  are 
flotillas  of  boats,  manned  by  Canadian 
and  half-breed  voyageurs,  who  take 
goods  for  barter  to  the  interior,  and 
bring  back  furs  in  exchange.  The 
men  of  the  Saskatchewan  "  come 
from  the  prairies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  are  consequently 
brimful  of  stories  of  the  buffalo  hunt, 
attacks  upon  grizzly  bears,  and  wild 
Indians ;  some  of  them  interesting 
and  true  enough,  but  the  most  of 
them  either  tremendous  exaggerations 
or  altogether  inventions  of  their  own 
wild  fancies."  To  return,  however, 
to  the  buffaloes.  Two  calves  were 
wanted  alive,  to  be  sent  to  England, 
and  a  party  was  ordered  out  to  pro- 
cure them. 

"  Upon  meeting  with  a  herd,  they 
all  set  off  full  gallop  in  chase  ;  away 
went  the  startled  animals  at  a  round 
trot,  which  soon  increased  to  a  gallop 
as  the  horsemen  neared  them,  and  a 
shot  or  two  told  they  were  coming 
within  range.  Soon  the  shots  became 
more  numerous,  and  here  and  there 
a  black  spot  on  the  prairie  told  where 
a  buffalo  had  fallen.  No  slackening 
of  the  pace  occurred,  however,  as 
each  hunter,  upon  killing  an  animal, 
merely  threw  down  his  cap  or  mitten 
to  mark  it  as  his  own,  and  continued 
in  pursuit  of  the  herd,  loading  his  gun 
as  he  galloped  along.  The  buffalo- 
hunters  are  very  expert  at  loading 
and  firing  quickly  while  going  at  full 
gallop.  They  carry  two  or  three 
bullets  in  their  mouths,  which  they 
spit  into  the  muzzles  of  their  guns 
after  dropping  in  a  little  powder ;  and, 
instead  of  ramming  it  down  with  a 
rod,  merely  hit  the  but- end  of  the  gun 
on  the  pummel  of  their  saddles,  and, 
in  this  way,  fire  a  great  many  shots  in 
quick  succession.  This,  however,  is 
a  dangerous  mode  of  shooting,  as  the 
ball  sometimes  sticks  half-way  down 
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thebarrel  and  bursts  the  gun,  carrying 
away  a  finger,  a  joint,  and  occasion- 
ally a  hand. 

"  In  this  way  they  soon  killed  as 
many  buffoloes  as  they  could  carry  in 
their  carts,  and  one  of  the  hunters 
set  off  in  chase  of  a  calf.  In  a  short 
time  he  edged  one  away  from  the 
rest,  and  then,  getting  between  it  and 
the  herd,  ran  straight  against  it  with 
his  horse  and  knocked  it  down.  The 
frightened  little  animal  jumped  up 
and  set  off  with  redoubled  speed,  but 
another  butt  from  the  horse  again 
sent  it  sprawling ;  again  it  rose  and 
was  again  knocked  down,  and,  in  this 
way,  was  at  last  fairly  tired  out ;  when 
the  hunter,  jumping  suddenly  from  his 
horse,  threw  a  rope  round  its  neck 
and  drove  it  before  him  to  the  encamp- 
ment, and  soon  after  brought  it  to  the 
fort.  It  was  as  wild  as  ever  when  I 
saw  it  at  Norway  House,  and  seemed 
to  have  as  much  distaste  to  its  thral- 
dom as  the  day  it  was  taken." 

Buffalo -meat,  however,  although 
abundant  in  the  prairies,  is  scarce 
enough  in  other  districts  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  territory,  and  so,  indeed, 
is  game  of  all  kinds ;  so  that  at  certain 
times  and  seasons,  both  Indians  and 
Company's  servants  are  reduced  to 
very  short  commons,  and  amongst  the 
former  starvation  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  The  contrasts  of  diet  are 
as  striking  as  those  of  climate ;  the 
provender  varying  from  the  juicy 
buffalo  hump  and  rich  marrow-bone, 
to  miserable  dry  fish  and  tripe-  de- 
roche — a  sort  of  moss  or  lichen  growing 
on  the  rocks,  which  looks  like  dried- 
up  sea-weed,  and  which  only  the 
extremity  of  hunger  can  render  edible. 
From  Peel's  River,  a  post  within  the 
Arctic  circle,  a  chief  trader  writes  that 
all  the  fresh  provisions  he  has  seen 
during  the  winter,  consisted  of  two 
squirrels  and  a  crow.  He  and  his 
companions  Jiad  lived  on  dried  meat, 
and  were  obliged  to  lock  the  gates  to 
keep  their  scanty  store  from  the 
Indians,  who  were  literally  eating 
each  other  outside  the  fort ;  for  can- 
nibalism is  common  enough  amongst 
the  Indians  of  that  region,  and  Mr 
Ballantyne  was  acquainted  with  some 
old  ladies  who,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  had  dined  off  their  own 
children ;  whilst  some,  if  report  might 
be  believed,  had  made  a  meal  of  their 


husbands.  It  is  justice  to  the  savages 
to  say,  that  they  do  not  eat  human 
flesh  by  preference,  but  only  when 
urged  by  necessity,  and  by  the  absence 
of  all  other  viands.  They  will  scrape 
the  rocks  bare  of  the  tripe-de-roche — • 
which,  however,  only  retards  starva- 
tion for  a  time,  without  preventing  it, 
unless  varied  by  more  nutritious  food 
— before  cutting  up  a  cousin.  Now 
and  then  an  aggravated  case  occurs, 
and  one  of  these  we  find  cited.  In 
the  middle  of  winter,  Wisagun,  a 
Cree  Indian,  removed  his  encampment 
on  account  of  scarcity  of  game.  With 
him  went  his  wife,  a  son  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  two  or  three  other 
children,  and  some  relations — ten  souls 
in  all.  Their  change  of  quarters  did 
not  improve  their  condition.  No 
game  appeared,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  eat  their  moccasins  and  skin  coats, 
cooked  by  singeing  them  over  the  fire. 
This  wretched  resource  expended, 
they  were  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
when  a  herd  of  buffaloes  was  descried 
far  away  on  the  prairie.  Guns  were 
instantly  loaded,  and  snow-shoes  put 
on,  and  away  went  the  men,  leaving 
women  and  children  in  the  tent.  But 
the  famished  Indians  soon  grew  tired ; 
the  weaker  dropped  behind;  Wisagun, 
and  his  son  Natappe,  gave  up  the 
chase  and  returned  to  the  encamp- 
ment. Wisagun  peeped  through  a 
chink  of  the  tent,  and  saw  his  wife 
cutting  up  one  of  her  own  children, 
preparatory  to  cooking  it.  In  a  tran- 
sport of  rage,  he  rushed  forward  and 
stabbed  her  and  a  woman  who  assisted 
her  in  her  horrible  cookery ;  and  then, 
fearing  the  wrath  of  the  other  Indians, 
he  fled  to  the  woods.  When  the 
hunters  came  in  and  found  their  re- 
latives murdered,  they  were  so  much 
exhausted  by  their  fruitless  chase,  that 
they  could  only  sit  down  and  gaze  on 
the  mutilated  bodies.  During  the 
night,  Wisagun  and  Natappe  returned 
to  the  tent,  murdered  the  whole  party, 
and  were  met,  some  time  afterwards, 
by  another  party  of  savages,  in  good 
condition ;  although,  from  scarcity  of 
game,  every  body  else  was  starving. 
They  accounted  for  their  well-fed 
appearance,  by  saying  they  had  fallen 
in  with  a  deer,  previously  to  which, 
however,  the  rest  of  the  family  had 
died  of  hunger. 
This  horrible  story  was  told  to  an 
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Englishman  in  the  Indian  hall  of  a  far- 
away post  in  Athabasca,  by  a  party  of 
Chipewyan  Indians,  come  from  their 
winter  hunting- grounds  to  trade  furs. 
They  were  the  same  men  who  had 
met  the  two  Crees  wandering  in  the 
plains  after  getting  up  their  flesh  by 
swallowing  their  family.  The  loath- 
some food  had  profited  them,  however, 
but  a  short  while ;  for  the  Chipewyans 
had  hardly  told  the  tale,  when  "the  hall 
door  slowly  opened,  and  Wisagun, 
gaunt  and  cadaverous,  the  very  im- 
personation of  famine,  slunk  into  the 
room  with  Natappe,  and  seated  him- 
self in  a  corner  near  the  fire.  Mr 

C soon  learned  the  truth  of  the 

foregoing  story  from  his  own  lips ; 
but  he  excused  his  horrible  deed  by 
saying  that  most  of  his  relations  had 
died  before  he  ate  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  sanguinary 
tale,  the  Crees,  who  inhabit  the  woody 
country  surrounding  Hudson's  Bay, 
are  the  quietest  and  most  inoffensive 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  trading  with 
the  Company.  They  never  go  to  war, 
scalping  is  obsolete  amongst  them, 
and  the  celebrated  war-dance  a  mere 
tradition.  But  their  pacific  habits 
and  intercourse  with  Europeans  seem 
as  yet  to  have  done  little  towards 
their  civilisation.  Some  of  their  cus- 
toms are  of  the  most  barbarous  descrip- 
tion. They  have  no  religion,  beyond 
the  absurd  incantations  of  the  medi- 
cine tent ;  and  the  amount  of  Christi- 
anity English  missionaries  have  of  late 
years  succeeded  in  introducing  amongst 
them  is  exceedingly  small.  They 
drink  to  excess  when  they  can  get 
spirits ;  and  formerly,  when  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  in  order  to  con- 
tend successfully  with  other  associa- 
tions, thought  it  necessary  to  distri- 
bute rum  and  whisky  to  the  natives, 
the  use  of  the  "  fire-water"  was 
carried  to  a  fearful  extent.  They 
smoke  tobacco,  mingled  with  some 
other  leaf ;  are  excessively  lazy,  and 
great  gamblers.  Polygamists,  they 
ill-treat  their  wives,  compelling  them 
to  severe  toil,  whilst  they  themselves 
indulge  in  utter  indolence,  except  when 
roused  to  the  chase.  On  the  march, 
when  old  men  or  women  are  unable 
to  proceed,  they  are  left  behind  in  a 
small  tent  made  of  willows,  in  which 
are  placed  firewood,  provisions,  and  a 
vessel  of  water.  Here ,  when  food  and 


wood  are  consumed,  the  unfortunate 
wretches  perish.    The  habitual  dwell- 
ings of  the  Crees  are  tents,  of  conical 
shape,  made  of    deerskin,  bark,   or 
branches.    The  manner  of  construc- 
tion is  simple  and  rapid.    Three  poles 
are  tied  together  at  the  top,   their 
lower  extremities  spreading  out  in  the 
form  of  a  tripod  ;  a  number  of  other 
poles  are  piled  around  these  at  half-a- 
foot  distance  from  each  other;   and 
thus  a  space  is  inclosed  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter.     Over  these 
poles  are  spread  the  skin-tent,  or  the 
rolls  of  birch-bark.    The  opening  left 
for  a  doorway  is  covered  with   an 
old  blanket,  a  deer-skin,  or  buffalo- 
robe-;  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  small  pine  branches,  a  wood  fire 
blazes  in  the  middle ;  and  in  this  slight 
habitation,  which  is  far  warmer  and 
more  comfortable  than  could  be  ima- 
gined, the  Indian  spends  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  according  as  game  is  scarce 
or  plentiful.    His  modes  of  securing 
and  trapping  the  beasts  of  the  plain 
and  forest  are  curious,  often  as  ingeni- 
ous and  effective  as  they  are  simple 
and  inartificial.    Mr  Ballantyne  ini- 
tiates us  in  many  of  them  in  the  course 
of  a  nocturnal  cruise  overland  with 
Stemaw  the  Indian,  which  gives  an 
excellent  insight  into  trapper-life  at 
Hudson's  Bay.     We  start  with  the 
Cree  from  his  tent,  pitched  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  Company's 
forts,  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  tree, 
which  stands  in  a  little  hollow  where 
the  willows  and  pines  are  luxuriant 
enough  to  afford  shelter  from  the  north 
wind.    We  have  no  difficulty  in  real- 
ising the  scene,  as  graphically  sketched 
by  our  young  apprentice-clerk,  who  is 
frequently  very  happy  in  his  scraps 
of   description  :— "  A    huge    chasm, 
filled  with  fallen  trees  and  mounds  of 
snow,  yawns  on  the  left  of  the  tent, 
and  the  ruddy  sparks  of  fire  which  issue 
from  a  hole  in  its  top  throw  this  and 
the  surrounding  forest  into    deeper 
gloom.    Suddenly  the  deerskin  that 
covers  the  aperture  of  the  wigwam  is 
raised,  and  a  bright  stream  of  warm 
light  gushes  out,  tipping  the  dark- 
green  points  of  the  opposite  trees,  and 
mingling  strangely  with  the  paler  light 
of  the  moon';  and  Stemaw  stands  erect 
in  front  of  his  solitary  home,  to  gaze 
a  few  moments  at  the  sky  and  judge 
of  the  weather,  as  he  intends  to  take 
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a  long  walk  before  laying  his  head 
upon  his  capote  for  the  night.  He  is 
in  the  usual  costume  of  the  Cree 
Indians  :  a  large  leathern  coat,  very 
much  overlapped  in  front,  and  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  scarlet  belt, 
protects  his  body  from  the  cold.  A 
small  ratskin  cap  covers  his  head, 
and  his  legs  are  cased  in  the  ordinary 
blue  cloth  leggins.  Large  moccasins, 
with  two  or  three  pair  of  blanket- 
socks,  clothe  his  feet,  and  fingerless 
mittens,  made  of  deerskin,  complete 
his  costume.  After  a  few  minutes 
passed  in  contemplation  of  the  hea- 
vens, the  Indian  prepares  himself  for 
the  walk.  First,  he  sticks  a  small 
axe  in  his  belt,  serving  as  a  counter- 
poise to  a  large  hunting-knife  and 
fire-bag  which  depend  from  the  other 
side.  He  then  slips  his  feet  through 
the  lines  of  his  snow-  shoes,  and  throws 
the  line  of  a  small  hand-sledge  over 
his  shoulder.  The  hand- sledge  is  a 
thin  flat  slip  or  plank  of  wood,  from 
five  to  six  feet  long  by  one  foot  broad, 
and  is  turned  up  at  one  end.  It  is 
extremely  light,  and  Indians  invariably 
use  it  when  visiting  their  traps,  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  home  the 
animals  orgame  theymayhave  caught. 
Having  attached  this  to  his  back,  he 
stoops  to  receive  his  gun  from  his 
faithful  squaw,  who  has  been  watch- 
ing his  operations  through  a  hole  in 
the  tent,  and  throwing  it  on  his 
shoulder  strides  off,  without  uttering  a 
word,  across  the  moonlit  space  in  front 
of  the  tent,  turns  into  a  small  narrow 
track  that  leads  down  the  dark  ravine, 
and  disappears  in  the  shades  of  the 
forest." 

The  snow-shoes  above  referred  to, 
find  which  are  in  general  use  amongst 
both  Indians  and  Europeans  at  Hud- 
son's Bay,  are  as  unlike  shoes  as  any 
thing  bearing  the  name  well  can  be. 
A  snow-shoe  is  formed  of  two  thin 
pieces  of  light  wood,  tied  at  both  ends, 
and  spread  out  in  the  centre,  thus 
making  an  oval  frame  filled  up  with 
network  of  deerskin  threads.  The 
frame  is  strengthened  by  cross-bars, 
and  fastened  loosely  to  the  foot  by  a 
line  across  the  toe.  The  length  of  the 
machine  is  from  four  to  six  feet ;  the 
width  from  thirteen  to  twenty  inches. 
Being  very  light,  they  are  no  way 
cumbersome,  and  without  them  pecles- 
trianism  would  be  impossible  for  many 
months  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the 
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depth  of  the  snow,  which  falls  through 
the  meshes  of  these  shoes,  as  the  tra- 
veller raises  his  foot.  That  they  are 
not  fatiguing  wear,  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  an  Indian  will  walk 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  miles 
a  day  upon  them.  Only  in  damp 
weather,  the  moist  snow  clogs  the 
meshes,  and  [the  lines  are  apt  to  gall 
the  foot.  Apropos  of  this  inconve- 
nience, Mr  Ballantyne  avails  himself 
of  the  traveller's  privilege,  and  fa- 
vours us  with  a  remarkable  anecdote, 
told  him  by  a  Highland  friend  of  his, 
Mr  B- 
post  at  Tadousac. 

"  On  one  occasion,  he  was  sent  off 
upon  a  long  journey  over  the  snow 
where  the  country  was  so  mountain- 
ous, that  snow-shoe  walking  was  ren- 
dered exceedingly  painful  by  the  feet 
slipping  forward  against  the  front  bar 
of  the  shoe  when  descending  the  hills. 
After  he  had  accomplished  a  good 
part  of  his  journey,  two  large  blisters 
rose  under  the  nails  of  his  great  toes ; 
and  soon  the  nails  themselves  came 
off.  Still  he  must  go  on,  or  die  in 
the  woods ;  so  he  was  obliged  to  tie 
the  nails  on  his  toes  each  morning 
before  starting,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  tender  parts  beneath ;  and 
every  evening  he  wrapped  them  up 
carefully  in  a  piece  of  rag,  and  put 
them  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, — 
being  afraid  of  losing  them  if  he  kept 

them  on  allnight."  This  Mr  B had 

had  a  long  and  eventful  career  in 
North  America,  and  was  rich  in '  yarns,' 
more  or  less  credible,  with  which  he 
regaled  Mr  Ballantyne  during  a  jour- 
ney they  made  together.  A  deep  scar 
on  his  nose  was  the  memorial  of  a 
narrow  escape  he  had  made  when 
dwelling  at  a  solitary  fort  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  He  had  bought  a 
fine  horse  of  an  Indian,  one  of  the 
Blackfeet,  a  wild  and  warlike  tribe, 
notorious  as  horse-stealers.  The  ani- 
mal had  been  but  a  short  time  in  his 
possession,  when  it  was  stolen.  This 
was  a  very  ordinary  event,  and  was 
soon  forgotten.  Spring  came,  and  a 
party  of  Indians  arrived  with  a  load  of 
furs  for  barter.  They  were  admitted 
one  by  one  into  the  fort,  their  arms 
taken  from  them  and  locked  up — a 
customary  and  necessary  precaution, 
as  they  used  to  buy  spirits,  get  drunk 
and .  quarrel,  but  without  weapons 
they  could  do  each  other  little  harm. 
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When  about  a  dozen  had  entered,  the 
gate  was  shut,  and  then  Mr  B be- 
held, to  his  surprise,  the  horse  he  had 
lost  the  previous  year.  He  asked  to 
whom  it  belonged,  and  the  Indian  who 
had  sold  it  him  unblushingly  stood  for- 
ward. "  Mr  B (an  exceedingly 

quiet,  good-natured  man,  but  like 
many  men  of  his  stamp,  very  pas- 
sionate when  roused)  no  sooner  wit- 
nessed the  fellow's  audacity  than  he 
seized  a  gun  from  one  of  his  men, 
and  shot  the  horse.  The  Indian  in- 
stantly sprang  upon  him  ;  but  being  a 

less  powerful  man  than  Mr  B ,  and 

withal  unaccustomed  to  use  his  fists, 
he  was  soon  overcome,  and  pommelled 
out  of  the  fort.  Not  content  with 

this,  Mr  B followed  him  down  to 

the  Indian  camp,  pommelling  him  all 
the  way.  The  instant,  however,  that 
the  Indian  found  himself  s  urrounded  by 
his  own  friends,  he  faced  about,  and 
with  a  dozen  warriors  attacked  Mr 

B ,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground, 

where  they  kicked  and  bruised  him 
severely ;  whilst  several  boys  of  the 
tribe  hovered  around  with  bows  and 
arrows,  waiting  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot  him.  Suddenly  a 
savage  came  forward  with  a  large 
stone  in  his  hand,  and,  standing  over 
his  fallen  enemy,  raised  it  high  in  the 
air  and  dashed  it  down  upon  his  face. 

Mr  B ,  when  telling  me  the  story, 

said  that  he  had  just  time,  upon 
seeing  the  stone  in  the  act  of  falling, 
to  commend  his  spirit  to  God,  ere 
he  was  rendered  insensible.  The 
merciful  God,  to  whom  he  thus  looked 
for  help  at  the  eleventh  hour,  did  not 
desert  him.  Several  men  belonging 
to  the  fort,  seeing  the  turn  things 
took,  hastily  armed  themselves,  and, 
hurrying  out  to  the  rescue,  arrived 
just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the 
stone  was  dashed  in  his  face.  Though 
too  late  to  prevent  this,  they  were  in 
time  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
blow ;  and,  after  a  short  scuffle  with 
the  Indians,  without  any  bloodshed, 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  their  mas- 
ter up  to  the  fort,  where  he  soon  re- 
covered. The  deep  cut  made  by  the 
stone  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  left 
an  indelible  scar." 

To  return  to  Stem  aw  the  trapper, 
whom  we  left  striding  along  with  con- 
fident step,  as  though  the  high  road 
lay  befoue  him,  although  no  track  or 
trail,  discernible  by  European  eye,  is 


there  to  guide  his  footsteps.  After  a 
walk  of  two  miles,  a  faint  sound 
a-head  brings  him  to  a  dead  halt.  He 
listens,  and  a  noise  like  the  rattling 
of  a  chain  is  heard  from  a  dark,  wild 
hollow  in  his  front.  "  Another  mo- 
ment, and  the  rattle  is  again  distinctly 
heard ;  a  slight  smile  of  satisfaction 
crosses  Stemaw's  dark  visage  ;  for  one 
of  his  traps  was  set  in  that  place,  and 
he  knows  that  something  is  caught. 
Quickly  descending  the  slope,  he  enters 
the  bushes  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeds, and  pauses  when  within  a  yard 
or  two  of  his  trap  to  peer  through  the 
gloom.  A  cloud  passes  off  the  moon, 
and  a  faint  ray  reveals,  it  may  be,  a 
beautiful  black  fox  caught  in  the 
snare.  A  slight  blow  on  the  snout 
from  Stemaw's  axe-handle  kills  the 
unfortunate  animal ;  in  ten  minutes 
more  it  is  tied  to  his  sledge,  the  trap 
is  reset  and  again  covered  over  with 
snow,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  tell  that  any  thing  is  there  ;  and 
the  Indian  pursues  his  way."  And 
here  we  have  a  drawing  of  Reynard 
the  Fox,  a  fine  specimen  of  his  kind, 
black  as  coal,  with  a  white  tuft  to  his 
tail,  looking  anxiously  about  him,  his 
fore-paw  fast  in  the  jaws  of  a  trap, 
with  which  a  heavy  log,  fastened  by 
a  chain,  prevents  his  making  off.  In 
the  distance,  the  Indian,  gun  on 
shoulder,  his  snow-shoes,  which  look 
like  small  boats,  upon  his  feet — strides 
forward,  eager  to  secure  his  valuable 
prize.  We  give  Mr  Ballantyne  all 
credit  for  the  unpretending  but  useful 
wood-cuts  scattered  through  his  book, 
which  serve  to  explain  things  whose 
form  or  nature  would  otherwise  be 
but  imperfectly  understood.  They 
are  an  honest  and  legitimate  style  of 
illustration,  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  requirements  of  a  work  of  this 
kind. 

The  steel  trap  in  which  the  fox  is 
caught  resembles  a  common  English 
rat-trap,  less  the  teeth,  and  is  so  set, 
that  the  jaws,  when  spread  out  flat, 
are  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  snow. 
The  chain  and  weight  are  hidden,  a 
little  snow  is  swept  over  the  trap, 
and  nothing  is  visible  but  the  bait — 
usually  chips  of  frozen  partridge,  rab- 
bit, or  fish,  which  are  scattered  all 
around  the  snare.  Foxes,  beavers, 
wolves,  lynx,  and  other  animals,  are 
thus  taken,  sometimes  by  a  fore-leg, 
sometimes  by  a  hind  one,  or  by  two- 
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at  once,  and  occasionally  by  the  nose. 
By  two  legs  is  the  preferable  way — 
for  the  trapper,  that  is  to  say— for 
then  escape  is  impossibly.     "  When 
foxes  are  caught  by  one  leg,   they 
often  eat  it  off  close  to  the  trap,  and 
escape  on  the  other  three.    I  have 
frequently  seen  this  happen;   and  I 
once  saw  a  fox  caught  which  had 
evidently  escaped  in  this  way,  as  one 
of  its  legs  was  gone,  and  the  stump 
healed  up  and  covered  again  with 
hair.   When  caught  by  the  nose,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  escape,  unless  taken 
out  of  the  trap  very  soon  after  cap- 
ture, as  their  snouts  are  so  sharp  and 
wedgelike,  that  they  can  pull  them 
from  between  the  jaws  of  the  trap 
with  the  greatest  ease."     We  are 
tempted  to  doubt  the  ease,  or  at  any 
rate  the  pleasure,  of  such  an  opera- 
tion, and  to  compassionate  the  unfor- 
tunate quadrupeds,  whose  only  chance 
of  escape  from  being  knocked  on  the 
head  lies  in  biting  off  their  own  feet, 
or  scraping  the  skin  off  their  jaws 
between  those  of  a  trap.     The  poor 
brutes  have  no  chance  of  a  fair  fight, 
or  even  of  a  few  yards'  law  and  a  run 
for  their  lives.     Their   hungry  sto- 
machs and  keen  olfactories  touchingly 
appealed  to  by  the  scraps  of  frozen 
game,  they  eat  their  way  to  the  trap, 
and  finally  put  their  foot  in  it.     The 
trapper's  trade  is  a  sneaking  sort  of 
business  ;  aud  one  cannot  but  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  self-humiliation 
of  Cooper's  Natty  Bumpo,  upon  find- 
ing himself  reduced  from  the  rifle  to 
the  snare — from  the  stand-up  fight  in 
the  forest  to  the  stealthy  prowl  and 
treacherous  trap.     And  hence,  doubt- 
less, do  we  find  the  occupation  far 
more  frequently  followed  by  Indians 
and  half-breeds  than  by  white  men — • 
at  least  at  Hudson's  Bay.    Neverthe- 
less Mr  Ballantyne,  whilst  enjoying 
dignified  solitude  in  the  remote  sta- 
tion of  Seven  Islands,  his  French- 
Canadian  servant  and  his  Newfound- 
land dog  Humbug  for  sole  companions, 
received  the  visit  of  a  trapper,  who 
was  not  only  white,  but  a  gentleman 
to  boot.     This  individual,  who   was 
dressed  in  aboriginal  style,  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  a  fur  company,  had 
married  an  Indian  girl,  and  taken  to 
trapping.     He  was   a  good-natured 
man,  we  are  told,  and  had  been  well 
educated— talked  philosophy,  and  put 
his  new  acquaintance  up  to  the  fact, 


that  what  he  for  some  time  had  taken 
for  a  bank  of  sea- weed,  was  a  shoal 
of  kipling,  close  inshore.  He  stopped 
a  week  at  the  station,  living  on  salt 
pork  and  flour- and- water  pancakes, 
and  telling  his  adventures  to  his  gra- 
tified host,  to  whom,  in  his  lonely 
condition,  far  worse  society  would 
have  been  highly  acceptable. 

The   trapper's    occupation    is   not 
always  unattended  with  danger.    So 
long  as  he  has  only  foxes  and  such 
small  gear  to  deal  with,  whom  a  tap 
on  the  snout  finishes,  it  is  mere  child's 
play,  barring  the  fatigue  of  long  walks 
and  heavy  loads  ;  but  now  and  then 
he  finds  an  ugly  customer  in  one  of 
his  traps,  and  encounters  some  risk 
before  securing  him.  This  we  shall  see 
exemplified,  if  we  follow  Stemaw  to 
two  traps,  which  he  set  in  the  morn- 
ing close  to  each  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  one  of  the  formidable 
coast- wolves.  "  These  animals  are  so 
sagacious,  that  they  will  scrape  all 
round  a  trap,  let  it  be  ever  so  well 
set,   and,   after  eating  all  the  bait, 
walk  away  unhurt.     Indians  conse- 
quently endeavour  in  every  possible 
way  to  catch  them,   and,    amongst 
others,  by  setting  two  traps  close  to- 
gether, so  that,  whilst  the  wolf  scrapes 
at  one,  he  may  perhaps  put  his  foot 
in  the  other.    It  is  in  this  way  Ste- 
maw's   traps  are  set ;    and  he  now 
advances  cautiously  towards    them, 
his  gun  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  arm. 
Slowly  he  advances,  peering  through 
the  bushes;   but  nothing  is  visible. 
Suddenly  a  branch  crashes  under  his 
snow-shoe,  and,  with  a  savage  growl, 
a  large  wolf  bounds  towards    him, 
landing  almost  at  his  feet.     A  single 
glance,   however,  shows   the  Indian 
that  both  traps  are  on  his  legs,  and 
that   the  chains  prevent  his  further 
advance.     He  places  his  gun  against 
a  tree,  draws  his  axe,  and  advances 
to  kill  the  animal.     It  is  an  under- 
taking, however,  of  some  difficulty. 
The  fierce  brute,  which  is  larger  than 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  strains  every 
nerve  and  sinew  to  break  its  chains ; 
whilst  its  eyes  glisten  in  the  uncertain 
light,  and  foam  curls  from  its  blood- 
red  mouth.     Now  it  retreats  as  the 
Indian  advances,   grinning    horribly 
as  it  goes;  and  anon,  as  the  chains 
check  its  further  retreat,   it  springs 
with  fearful  growl  towards  Stemaw, 
who  slightly  wounds  it  with  his  axe, 
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as  he  jumps  backward  just  in  time  to 
save  himself  from  the  infuriated  ani- 
mal, which  catches  in  its  fangs  the 
flap  of  his  leggin,  and  tears  it  from 
his  limb.  Again  Stemaw  advances 
and  the  wolf  retreats,  and  again 
springs  upon  him,  but  without  success. 
At  last,  as  the  wolf  glances  for  a 
moment  to  one  side — apparently  to 
see  if  there  is  no  way  of  escape — 
quick  as  lightning  the  axe  flashes  in 
the  air,  and  descends  with  stunning 
violence  on  its  head;  another  blow 
follows,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the 
animal  is  fastened  to  the  sledge." 

Weary  with  this  skirmish,  and  with 
the  previous  walk,  Stemaw  calls  a 
halt  under  a  big  tree,  and  prepares  to 
bivouac.  Having  started  with  him, 
we  shall  accompany  him  to  the  end 
of  his  expedition,  the  more  willingly 
that  his  proceedings  are  very  interest- 
ing, and  capitally  described  by  Mr 
Ballantyne,  in  whose  words  we  con- 
tinue to  give  them. 

"  Selecting  a  large  pine,  whose 
spreading  branches  covered  a  patch 
of  ground  free  from  underwood,  he 
scrapes  away  the  snow  with  his  snow- 
shoe.  Silently  but  busily  he  labours 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  then, 
having  cleared  a  space  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  four  feet 
deep,  he  cuts  down  a  number  of 
small  branches,  which  he  strews  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow  till  all  the 
snow  is  covered.  This  done,  he  fells 
two  or  three  of  the  nearest  trees,  cuts 
them  up  into  lengths  of  about  five 
feet  long,  and  piles  them  at  the  root 
of  the  tree.  A  light  is  applied  to  the 
pile,  and  up  glances  the  ruddy  flame, 
crackling  among  the  branches  over- 
head, and  sending  thousands  of  bright 
sparks  into  the  air.  No  one  who  has 
not  seen  it  can  have  the  least  idea  of 
the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  woods  at  night, 
when  a  large  fire  is  suddenly  lighted. 
Before,  all  was  cold,  silent,  chilling, 
gloomy,  and  desolate,  and  the  pale 
snow  looked  unearthly  in  the  dark. 
Now,  a  bright  ruddy  glow  falls  upon 
the  thick  stems  of  the  trees,  and 
penetrates  through  the  branches  over- 
head, tipping  those  nearest  the  fire 
with  a  ruby  tinge,  the  mere  sight  of 
which  warms  one.  The  white  snow 
changes  to  a  beautiful  pink;  whilst 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  bright  and 
clearly  visible  near  at  hand,  become 


more  and  more  indistinct  in  the  dis- 
tance, till  they  are  lost  in  the  black 
background.  The  darkness,  however, 
need  not  be  seen  from  the  encamp- 
ment, for,  when  the  Indian  lies  down, 
he  will  be  surrounded  by  the  snowy 
walls,  which  sparkle  in  the  firelight 
as  if  set  with  diamonds.  These  do 
not  melt,  as  might  be  expected :  the 
frost  is  much  too  intense  for  that ; 
and  nothing  melts  except  the  snow 
quite  close  to  the  fire.  Stemaw  has 
now  concluded  his  arrangements :  a 
small  piece  of  dried  deer's  meat 
warms  before  the  blaze,  and  mean- 
while he  spreads  his  green  blanket  on 
the  ground,  and  fills  a  stone  calumet 
(a  pipe  with  a  wooden  stem)  with 
tobacco,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  weed 
prepared  by  himself." 

His  pipe  smoked,  his  venison  de- 
voured, the  trapper  wraps  him  in  his 
blanket,  and  sleeps.  We  are  then 
transported  to  a  beaver-lodge  at  the 
extremity  of  a  frozen  and  snow- 
covered  lake.  Yonder,  where  the 
points  of  a  few  bulrushes  appeal- 
above  the  monotonous  surface  of 
dazzling  white,  are  a  number  of  small 
earthy  mounds,  the  trees  and  bushes 
in  whose  vicinity  are  cut  and  barked 
in  many  places.  It  is  a  lively  place 
enough  in  the  warm  season,  when  the 
beavers  are  busy  nibbling  down  trees 
and  bushes,  to  mend  their  dams  and 
stock  their  storehouses  with  food. 
Now  it  is  very  different :  in  winter 
the  beaver  stays  at  home,  and  sleeps. 
His  awakening  is  sometimes  an  un- 
pleasant one. 

"  Do  you  observe  that  small  black 
speck  moving  over  the  white  surface  of 
the  lake,  far  away  in  the  horizon  ?  It 
looks  like  a  crow,  but  the  forward 
motion  is  much  too  steady  and  con- 
stant for  that.  As  it  approaches,  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  man ;  and  at 
last  the  figure  of  Stemaw,  dragging 
his  empty  sleigh  behind  him,  (for  he 
has  left  his  wolf  and  foxes  in  the  last 
night's  encampment,  to  be  taken  up 
when  returning  home,)  becomes  clear- 
ly distinguishable  through  the  dreamy 
haze  of  the  cold  wintry  morning.  He 
arrives  at  the  beaver-lodges,  and,  I 
warrant,  will  soon  play  havoc  among 
the  inmates. 

"  His  first  proceeding  is  to  cut 
down  several  stakes,  which  he  points 
at  the  ends.  These  are  driven,  after 
he  has  cut  away  a  good  deal  of  ice 
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from  around  the  beaver-lodge,  into 
the  ground  between  it  and  the  shore. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  beaver  from 
running  along  the  passage  they 
always  have  from  their  lodge  to  the 
shore,  where  their  storehouse  is  kept, 
which  would  make  it  necessary  to 
excavate  the  whole  passage.  The 
beaver,  if  there  are  any,  being  thus 
imprisoned  in  the  lodge,  the  hunter 
next  stakes  up  the  opening  into  the 
storehouse  on  shore,  and  so  imprisons 
those  that  may  have  fled  there  for 
shelter  on  hearing  the  noise  of  his 
axe  at  the  other  house.  Things 
being  thus  arranged  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  he  takes  an  instrument 
called  an  ice-chisel — which  is  a  bit  of 
steel  about  a  foot  long  by  one  inch 
broad,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stout 
pole,  wherewith  he  proceeds  to  dig 
through  the  lodge.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  operation ;  and 
although  he  covers  the  snow  around 
him  with  great  quantities  of  mud  and 
sticks,  yet  his  work  is  not  half 
finished.  At  last,  however,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  hut  is  laid  bare,  and  the 
Indian,  stooping  down,  gives  a  great 
pull,  when  out  comes  a  large,  fat, 
sleepy  beaver,  which  he  flings  sprawl- 
ing on  the  snow.  Being  thus  uncere- 
moniously awakened  from  its  winter 
nap,  the  shivering  animal  looks  lan- 
guidly around,  and  even  goes  the 
length  of  making  a  face  at  Steniaw, 
by  way  of  showing  its  teeth,  for 
which  it  is  rewarded  with  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  the  pole  of  the  ice- 
chisel,  which  puts  an  end  to  it.  In 
this  way  several  more  are  killed, 
and  packed  on  the  sleigh.  Stemaw 
then  turns  his  face  towards  his  en- 
campment, where  he  collects  the 
game  left  there,  and  away  he  goes  at 
a  tremendous  pace,  dashing  the  snow 
in  clouds  from  his  snow-shoes,  as 
he  hurries  over  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness to  his  forest  home  "  —  where, 
upon  arrival,  he  is  welcomed  with 
immense  glee  by  his  greedy  Squaw, 
whose  lips  water  at  the  prospect  of 
a  good  gorge  upon  fat  beaver.  We 
are  not  informed  what  sort  of  eating 
this  is ;  but  we  read  of  soup  made  of 
beaver  skins,  which  are  oily,  and 
stew  well,  resorted  to  by  Europeans 
when  short  of  provender  in  the  dreary 
wilds  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Indeed  all 
manner  of  queer  things  obtain  favour 
as  edibles  in  the  territorv  of  the 
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Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
A  party  of  Canadian  voyageurs  or  boat- 
men find  a  basket  made  of  bark  and 
filled  with  bear's  grease,  whichhadbeen 
hidden  away  by  Indians,  who  doubtless 
entertained  the  laudable  design  of  for- 
warding it,  per  next  ship,  to  the 
address  of  a  London  hairdresser. 
The  boatmen  preferred  its  internal 
application  to  the  external  one  usually 
made  of  the  famous  capillary  regene- 
rator, and  in  less  than  two  days  de- 
voured the  whole  of  the  precious  oint- 
ment, spread  upon  the  flour- cakes 
which,  with  pemican,  form  their  usual 
provisions.  Pemican  is  buffalo  flesh, 
dried  in  flakes  and  then  pounded  be- 
tween two  stones.  "These  are  put 
into  a  bag  made  of  the  animal's  hide, 
with  the  hair  on  the  outside,  and  well 
mixed  with  melted  grease ;  the  top  of 
the  bag  is  then  sewed  up,  and  the 
pemican  allowed  to  cool.  In  this 
state  it  may  be  eaten  uncooked ;  but 
the  voyageurs  mix  it  with  a  little 
flour  and  water,  and  then  boil  it ;  in 
which  state  it  is  known  throughout 
the  country  by  the  elegant  name  of 
robbiboo.  Pemican  is  good  whole- 
some food,  will  keep  fresh  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and,  were  it  not  for  its 
unprepossessing  appearance,  and  a 
good  many  buffalo  hairs  mixed  with 
it,  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
hunters,  would  be  very  palatable." 
The  Indians,  it  has  already  been 
shown,  are  by  no  means  particular  in 
their  diet,  and  devour,  with  equal 
relish,  a  beaver  and  a  kinsman. 
Another  unusual  article  of  food  in 
favour  amongst  them  is  a  species  of 
white  owl,  which  looks,  we  are  told, 
when  skinned,  comically  like  very 
young  babies.  They  arc  large  and 
beautiful  birds,  sometimes  nearly  as 
big  as  swans.  Mr  Ballantyne  shot 
one  measuring  five  feet  three  inches 
across  the  wings.  "  They  are  in  the 
habit  of  alighting  upon  the  tops  of 
blighted  trees,  and  on  poles  of  any 
kind,  which  happen  to  stand  conspi- 
cuously apart  from  the  forest  trees ; 
for  the  purpose',  probably,  of  watch- 
ing for  birds  and  mice,  on  which  they 
prey.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
habit,  the  Indian  plants  his  trap  (a 
fox  trap)  on  the  top  of  a  bare  tree, 
so  that,  when  the  owl  alights,  it  is 
generally  caught  by  the  legs."  Owls 
of  all  sizes  abound  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
from  the  gigantic  species  just  de- 
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scribed,  down  to  the  small  gray  owl, 
not  much  bigger  than  a  man's  hand. 

Hudson's  Bay  not  being  a  colony, 
but  a  great  waste  country,  sprinkled 
with  a  few  European  dwellings,  deal- 
ings are  carried  on  by  barter  rather 
than  by  cash  payments,  and  of  money 
there  is  little  or  none.  But,  to  facili- 
tate trade  with  the  Indians,  there  is 
a  certain  standard  of  value  known  as 
a  castor,  and  represented  by  pieces  of 
wood.  We  may  conjecture  the  term 
to  have  originated  in  the  French  word 
castor,  signifying  a  beaver — of  which 
animal  these  wooden  tokens  were 
probably  intended  to  represent  the 
value.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such 
a  coinage  is  too  easily  counterfeited 
for  its  general  circulation  to  be  per- 
mitted, and  it  consequently  is  current 
only  in  the  Company's  barter-rooms. 
"Thus  an  Indian  arrives  at  a  fort 
with  a  bundle  of  furs,  with  which  he 
proceeds  to  the  Indian  trading-room. 
There  the  trader  separates  the  furs 
into  different  lots,  and  valuing  each 
at  the  standard  valuation,  adds  the 
amounts  together,  and  tells  the 
Indian,  who  has  looked  on  the  while 
with  great  interest  and  anxiety,  that 
he  has  got  fifty  or  sixty  castors ;  at 
the  same  time  handing  him  fifty  or 
sixty  little  bits  of  wood  in  lieu  of 
cash,  so  that  he  may,  by  returning 
these  in  payment  of  the  goods  for 
which  he  really  exchanges  his  skins, 
know  how  fast  his  funds  decrease.  The 
Indian  then  looks  around  upon  the 
bales  of  cloth,  powder-horns,  guns, 
blankets,  knives,  &c.,  with  which  the 
shop  is  filled,  and  after  a  good  while 
makes  up  his  mind  to  have  a  small 
blanket.  This  being  given  him,  the 
trader  tells  him  that  the  price  is  six 
castors ;  the  purchaser  hands  him  six 
of  his  little  bits  of  wood,  and  selects 
something  else.  In  this  way  he  goes 
on  till  the  wooden  cash  is  expended. 
The  value  of  a  castor  is  from  one  to 
two  shillings.  The  natives  generally 
visit  the  establishments  of  the  Com- 
pany twice  a-year ;  once  in  October, 
when  they  bring  in  the  produce  of 
their  autumn  hunts,  and  again  in 
March,  when  they  come  in  with  that 
of  the  great  winter  hunt.  The  num- 
ber of  castors  that  an  Indian  makes 
in  a  winter  hunt  varies  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred,  according  to  his  perse- 
verance and  activity,  and  the  part  of 
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the  country  in  which  he  hunts.  The 
largest  amount  I  ever  heard  of  was 
made  by  a  man  named  Piaquata- 
Kiscum,  who  brought  in  furs,  on  one 
occasion,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  castors.  The  poor  fellow 
was  soon  afterwards  poisoned  by  his 
relatives,  who  were  jealous  of  his 
superior  abilities  as  a  hunter,  and 
envious  of  the  favour  shown  him  by 
the  white  men." 

Mr  Ballantyne  visits  and  describes 
Eed  River  settlement,  the  only 
colony  in  the  extensive  district 
traded  over  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. It  contained  in  1843  about 
five  thousand  souls — French  Cana- 
dians, Scotchmen,  and  Indians — and 
since  then  the  population  has  rapidly 
increased.  In  the  time  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  since  amalgamated 
with  that  of  Hudson's  Bay,  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  smart  skirmish  or  two 
between  the  rival  fur-traders,  in  one- 
of  which  Mr  Semple,  governor  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  lost 
his  life,  and  a  number  of  his 
men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
We  find  some  curious  particulars  of 
the  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  em- 
ployed by  the  two  associations  to 
outwit  each  other,  and  get  the  earliest 
deal  with  the  Indian  hunters.  But 
to  this  we  can  only  thus  cursorily 
refer ;  whilst  to  many  other  chapters 
of  equal  novelty  and  intere'st  we  can- 
not even  do  that.  We  are  obliged  to 
refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  pis- 
catorical  page,  in  which  we  would  have 
shown  the  brethren  of  the  angle, 
roaming  by  loch  and  stream  on  trout 
and  salmon  intent,  (how  in  the  land 
of  Hendrik  Hudson  silver  fish  are 
caught  whose  eyes  are  living  gold. 
All  we  can  do,  before  laying  down 
the  pen,  is  to  commend  Mr  Ballan- 
tyne's  book,  which  does  him  great 
credit.  It  is  unaffected  and  to  the  pur- 
pose, written  in  an  honest,  straight- 
forward style,  and  is  full  of  real 
interest  and  amusement,  without  the 
unnecessary  wordiness  and  imper- 
tinent gossip  with  which  books  of  this 
description  are  too  often  swollen. 
We  are  glad  to  learn,  whilst  conclud- 
ing this  paper,  that  the  public  will 
soon  be  enabled,  by  a  second  edition 
of  the  volume,  to  form  a  better  idea  of 
its  merits  than  it  has  been  possible  for 
us  to  give  by  these  few  brief  extracts. 
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THE  budget  has  just  been  produced, 
and  the  country  has  heard  the  lament- 
able exposure  which  the  prime  minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  forced 
to  submit  to  parliament.  Such  is  the 
state  of  our  financial  affairs  and  future 
prospects,  under  the  operation  of  the 
free-trade  mania  :  and  it  is  matter  of 
congratulation  that  the  mischievous 
and  anti-national  doctrines  of  the 
Manchester  school  should  have  been 
refuted  at  so  early  a  period  of  their 
practice,  and  that  the  results  of  demo- 
cratic rule  are  already  made  apparent 
even  to  the  dullest  understanding.  Since 
warning  has  failed — or  rather,  let  us 
say,  since  deep  and  deliberate  trea- 
chery has  combined  with  ambition  and 
selfishness  to  alter  the  system  through 
which  Britain  obtained  and  main- 
tained its  greatness,  it  is  well  that 
the  hard  but  wholesome  admoni- 
tions of  experience  should  be  felt. 
Better,  surely,  now  than  hereafter  5 
before  we  have  become  familiarised  to 
the  annual  tale  of  a  declining  revenue, 
and  before  we  have  lost  heart  and 
courage  to  meet  the  danger  with  a 
front  of  defiance ! 

The  balance-sheet  of  last  year  ex- 
hibits the  deplorable  fact,  that  there 
is  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  in- 
come to  the  amount  of  very  nearly 
THREE  MILLIONS.  For  such  a  result 
our  readers  must  have  been  perfectly 
prepared.  We  have  pointed  out, 
over  and  over  again,  the  disastrous 
effects  which  were  certain  to  follow 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  theories ; 
the  depreciation  of  property,  and  the 
depression  of  industry,  inevitable 
as  the  consequence  of  such  measures  : 
and  the  defalcation  of  the  revenue  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  soundness  and 
accuracy  of  our  views.  Not  that  such 
defalcation  is  to  be  taken  in  any 
degree  as  the  measure  of  our  loss.  It 
is  a  mere  trivial  fraction  of  the  injury 
sustained  in  consequence  of  misguided 
legislation ;  a  little  proof,  but  a  sure 
one,  that  we  have  entered  upon  the 
path  which  we  must  retread,  unless 
we  are  to  move  on  deliberately  towards 
ruin.  Three  millions  is  of  itself  an 
inconsiderable  sum  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  British  nation,  if  the  exi- 
gency were  only  temporary,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country  augmenting. 


But  three  millions  may  be  a  serious 
matter,  if  the  demand  is  to  to  be  an- 
nual and  increasing,  and  if,  withal, 
our  means  are  dwindling  and  noto- 
riously on  the  wane. 

We  write  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
month,  that  our  remarks  must  neces- 
sarily be  contracted.  Before  these 
sheets  can  issue  from  the  press,  the 
debate  will  have  commenced  in 
earnest,  and  the  proposed  financial 
measures  be  thoroughly  discussed  in 
parliament.  We  have  no  wish  at 
present  to  fall  back  upon  the  earlier 
question,  or  to  resume  consideration 
of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
extraordinary  deficiency.  We  are 
content  to  take  Lord  John  Russell's 
figures  and  apology  as  we  find  them. 
His  estimates  may  very  possibly  be 
within  the  mark,  and  we  believe  he 
has  been  cautious  in  framing  them. 
Warned  by  the  experience  of  last 
year,  he  has  not  ventured  to  calculate 
upon  any  increase  in  the  cardinal 
items  of  the  customs  and  excise, 
thereby  tacitly  renouncing  his  faith  in 
the  realisation  of  the  Cobdenite  pro- 
phecies ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
is,  that  the  yearly  revenue  of  the 
country,  even  including  the  present 
income-tax,  will  be  short  of  the  ex- 
penditure by  more  than  three  millions. 
It  vmay  be  right  to  subjoin  Lord  John 
Russell's  own  calculations. 

ESTIMATED  ORDINARY  REVENUE. 
Customs       ....    L.I  9,774,7  60 
Excise          -     .  , .      ,.        -        13,340,000 
Stamps          -        -    "'  -" -:'  ,- '        7,150,000 
Taxes  -        -        -        -  4,340,000 

Property-tax         -         -         -  5,420,000 

Post-office    -        ...  923,000 

Crown  Lands        -         -         -  60,000 

Miscellaneous       -        -     .    -  325,000 


L.51,332,760 

ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURE. 
Funded  debt-    -    L,27,778,000 
Exchequer  bills  -       -     752,600 

L.28,530,600 

Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund  2,750,000 
Caffre  War  -  -  -  -  1,100,000 
Naval  excess  -  245,500 

Navy  L.7,726,610") 

Army  7,162,996  f  21  820  Ul 

Ordnance        2,924,835  f  -1,^0,44 1 

Miscellaneous  4,006,000  ) 

L.54,446,541 
Add  militia      -        -  150,000 


L.54,596,541 
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The  calculated  deficit  will  therefore 
amoun^to  £3,263,781. 

This  is  a  lamentable  enough  expo- 
sition, more  especially  as  it  follows 
upon  a  year  of  singular  hardship  and 
depression.  Burdened  as  we  are  al- 
ready, both  with  state  and  with  local 
burdens,  we  are  now  required  to  sub- 
mit to  a  further  pressure :  the  credit 
of  the  nation  must  be  maintained,  and 
in  some  way  or  other  this  additional 
impost  must  be  levied.  And  here  we 
shall  state,  at  once,  that,  all  things 
considered,  we  see  no  just  grounds  for 
charging  Lord  John  Russell— or  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  been 
superseded  as  incompetent — with  any 
undue  want  of  economy.  An  outcry 
will,  of  course,  be  made  by  the  furious 
and  fatuous  fanatics  of  the  League 
against  the  increase  of  the  army  and 
navy  estimates,  amounting  altogether 
to  about  £300,000.  This  charge,  for 
reasons  which  we  have  stated  before,  we 
believe  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and 
it  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  the 
situation  of  the  country  demands.  But 
supposing  that  not  one  additional 
shilling  were  to  be  laid  out  on  the 
strengthening  of  either  service,  there 
would  still  remain  a  sum  of  nearly 
three  millions  to  be  provided  for ;  and 
wre  have  now  to  consider  the  means 
by  which  that  additional  impost  may 
be  fairly  and  equitably  levied. 

The  system  pursued  of  late  years  in 
this  country,  with  regard  to  revenue 
matters,  has  been  cowardly,  dangerous, 
and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  deliber- 
ately deceptive.  It  has  been  cowardly, 
because  ministers  have  not  chosen  to 
abide  by  principles  which  they  have 
acknowledged  to  be  just ;  but,  on  the 
-contrary,  for  the  sake  of  popularity 
and  the  retention  of  power,  they  have 
invariably  yielded  to  clamour,  and 
surrendered,  one  after  another,  many 
of  the  surest  means  of  raising  an  ade- 
quate revenue.  All  idea  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt  has 
long  since  been  abandoned.  The  mo- 
ment any  surplus  appeared,  some 
minor  tax  was  remitted.  If  the  con- 
sumer did  not  gain  thereby,  as  in 
most  instances  has  been  the  case,  the 
ministry  at  least  could  claim  credit  for. 
their  desire  to  remove  burdens ;  and 
these  reductions,  however  profitless  to 
the  public,  looked  well  in  a  financial 
statement.  It  has  been  dangerous, 


because,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
remissions  made  in  a  prosperous  year, 
when  the  revenue  was  full,  caused  a 
corresponding  defalcation  in  another 
when  the  scales  had  turned  against  us. 
It  is  easy  and  popular  to  remove  an 
existing  tax;  but  difiicult  and  de- 
cidedly obnoxious  to  levy  a  new  one. 
We  had  gradually  cut  down  our  indi- 
rect taxation  so  far,  that  any  further 
reductions  became  impossible,  without 
reverting  to  direct  taxation,  which  is 
the  most  grievous  and  oppressive,  as 
it  is  usually  the  most  unequitable  me- 
thod of  collecting  a  public  revenue. 

We  were  in  this  position  when  the 
great  financial  juggle  of  the  age  was 
attempted ;  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
successfully  carried  through  by  its 
schemer.  The  history  of  the  imposition 
of  the  income-tax  in  1842,  must,  here- 
after,, to  the  exclusion  of  all  minor 
matters,  be  considered  the  point  upon 
which  the  posthumous  reputation  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  rest.  No  minister 
of  this  country  ever  assumed  the  reins 
of  office  under  auspices  more  favour- 
able, if  his  practice  had  been  equal  to 
his  profession.  In  1841 — and  the  co- 
incidence is  singular — the  Whigs  found 
themselves  placed  in  nearly  the  same 
financial  difficulty  as  now.  They  had 
a  deficit  of  about  three  millions  to  pro- 
vide for,  and  they  fell  in  consequence. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  whose  prestige  as  a  commercial 
minister  was  then  at  its  very  height. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  great,  concen- 
trated, and  enthusiastic  party,  whose 
chief  fault  was  the  consummate  reli- 
ance which  they  were  disposed  to 
place  in  their  leader  ;  and  the  destinies 
of  the  nation  were  committed  with  ex- 
traordinary confidence  into  his  hands. 
He  had  but  to  dictate  his  course,  and 
every  one  wasready  to  obey.  It  was  then 
that  he  came  forward  with  the  propo- 
sition of  an  income  and  property  tax 
— not,  be  it  remarked,  as  a  permanent 
measure,  but  as  the  means  of  removing 
the  temporary  and  pressing  difficulty, 
and  of  sustaining  the  revenue  until  the 
ordinary  sources  should  produce  the 
necessary  supply.  It  is  needless,  now, 
to  recount  the  process  of  persuasive 
rhetoric  employed  by  the  minister  to 
ensure  the  adoption  of  his  scheme. 
The  injustice  of  the  tax  was  admitted ; 
the  sacrifice  lauded  as  an  example  of 
public  patriotism;  and  that  portion  of 
the  community  who  were  selected  as 
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the  victims,  so  hugged,  coaxed,  and 
wheedled,  that  it  was  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  human  nature  to  deny 
a  boon  which  was  implored  in  suchterms 
of  seducing  endearment.  And,  in  truth, 
the  scheme  did  involve  a  sacrifice  ; 
because  it  amounted  to  nothing  less 
than  a  partial  confiscation  of  property. 
One  class  of  the  community  were  to 
be  directly  taxed,  whilst  another  was 
allowed  to  go  free.  What  was  still 
worse,  two  of  the  united  kingdoms 
were  to  be  subjected  to  a  burden  from 
which  the  third  was  altogether  relieved. 
On  principle,  the  income-tax  was  in- 
defensible, nor  did  Sir  Robert  Peel 
attempt  to  place  his  measure  so  high. 
With  much  seeming  candour  he  anti- 
cipated all  objections,  and  his  scheme 
was  carried  on  the  faith  of  its  merely 
temporary  endurance. 

Instead  of  producing  three  millions, 
as  was  anticipated,  the  income-tax 
returns  amounted  to  considerably  more 
than  five;  and,  as  trade  did  revive, 
it  was  within  the  power  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  have  redeemed  his  pledge  with 
honour,  and  to  have  relieved  the  class 
which  had  been  subjected,  voluntarily, 
to  this  unusual  burden,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  period  of  three  years. 
It  then,  however,  appeared  that  the 
revenue  so  raised  had  been  diverted 
from  its  proper  purpose.  It  was  not 
used  as  the  substitute  for  a  temporary 
deficiency,  but  as  the  means  of  mak- 
ing that  deficiency  absolutely  perma- 
nent. More  indirect  taxes  were  taken 
off,  more  duties  repealed  ;  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  dispense  with  the  income-tax. 
In  fact,  the  minister  had  broken  his 
word.  The  horse,  says  ^Esop,  being 
desirous  to  avenge  himself  on  his  old 
enemy  the  stag,  allowed  the  man  to 
clap  a  saddle  on  his  back,  and  to  ride 
in  pursuit.  He  had  his  revenge,  in- 
deed, but  the  saddle  has  never  been 
removed  to  the  present  day.  It  would 
be  well  if,  in  this  age,  when  prevari- 
cation and  disingenuity  are  so  rife  in 
high  places,  the  fables  of  the  shrewd 
Phrygian  were  consulted  more  fre- 
quently, for  the  sake  of  the  morals 
which  they  convey. 

Of  all  the  gorgeous  promises  held 
out  in  1842,  and  since  repeated, 
not  only  by  ministers,  but  by  the 
accredited  organs  of  free-trade,  not 
one  has  been  fulfilled.  Instead  of  the 


Pactolus  which  was  to  flow  in  to  us,  we 
find  that  the  ordinary  streams  of  com- 
merce have  shrunk  alarmingly  in  their 
channel:  instead  of  being  relieved 
from  the  temporary  income-tax,  there 
is  another  deficit  of  three  millions 
staring  us  in  the  face.  The  statutory 
period  of  the  income-tax  expires  in 
April  next :  we  are  now  asked  to 
renew  it  for  another  period  of  five 
years,  and  to  augment  it,  for  two 
of  these  years,  from  three  to  five 
per  cent.  The  income-tax,  there- 
fore, has  changed  its  character.  It  is 
no  longer  a  voluntary  grant,  but  has 
become  part  and  parcel  of  our  na- 
tional system  of  taxation.  It  is  to  be 
maintained  and  levied  in  order  to 
makeup  for  the  deficiencies  occasioned 
by  the  late  commercial  experiments ; 
and  Lord  John  Russell  does  not  pro- 
pose to  modify  or  alter  its  arrange- 
ments in  any  degree  whatever.  It  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  same  class  as 
before,  with  this  diifercnce,  that 
whereas  we  have  hitherto  paid  seven- 
pence  in  the  pound,  we  are  now  to 
contribute  a  shilling. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  most  serious 
matter;  and  we  shall  look  forward  to 
the  financial  debate  with  feelings  of 
the  greatest  anxiety.  This  is  no 
ordinary  crisis,  and  it  must  be  met 
with  corresponding  fortitude  and 
promptness.  A  measure,  admittedly 
unjust  in  its  principle,  is  now  to  be 
recognised  as  a  law;  and  the  faith 
which  was  plighted,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  the  most  important  section  of  the 
community,  is  now  to  be  deliberately 
broken.  Property  is  at  last  assailed,  not 
covertly  but  openly ;  and  the  worst 
anticipations  of  those  who  deprecated 
our  departure  from  the  older  system, 
are  upon  the  eve  of  being  realised. 

Two  considerations  now  arise,  and 
each  of  them  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. The  first  concerns  the 
policy  of  this  measure:  the  second 
relates  to  its  injustice.  On  both 
points  we  have  a  few  words  to  say. 

And  first,  as  to  its  policy.  A  direct 
property  or  income-tax  has  hitherto 
been  considered  and  acknowledged  by 
all  governments  of  this  country  as 
the  very  last  which  can  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency. 
In  the  event  of  danger,  of  war  or  of  in- 
vasion, unusual  imposts  will  be  submit- 
ted to  without  a  murmur  :  in  time  of 
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peace  it  has  always  been  held  as  a 
principle,  that  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture should"  be  met  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  taxation  ;  and  these  have 
been  for  the  most  part  indirect.      Of 
all  our  sources  of  revenue,  that  derived 
from  the  customs,  which  has  been  most 
tampered  with,  is  the  easiest  of  collec- 
tion.    It  amounts  to  much  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole,  and  in  time  of 
peace  is  capable  of  contraction  and  of 
expansion.    That  is  the  mark  at  which 
the  free-traders  have  discharged  the 
whole  of  their  battery,  and  certainly 
they  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
notable  reduction.     In  consequence, 
we  are  now  called  upon  in  time  of 
peace  to  submit  to  a  war-tax,  which 
is  in  effect  a  sort  of  monetary  con- 
scription.  By  adopting  it,  we  sacrifice 
the  power  of  falling  back  in  any  case 
of  emergency  upon  a  strong  existing 
reserve.    It  will  be  conceded  on  all 
hands,  that  in  time  of  war  we  cannot 
look  to  the  customs  and  excise  for  any 
additional  support ;  and  if  we  go  on 
multiplying  direct  taxation  in  the  time 
of  peace,  to  what  source  can  we  turn 
in  the  event  of  an  unforeseen  emergen- 
cy?   This  is  perhaps  the  most  mis- 
chievous result  of  our  adoption  of  the 
free-trade  doctrines,  because  it  leaves 
us  utterly  fettered,  at  the  moment 
when  freedom  of  action  is  most  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  whole  state. 
We  are  extremely  glad  that  on  this 
point  we  are  corroborated  by  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr  Francis  Baring,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  the 
Melbourne  administration,  whose  clear 
and  forcible  denunciation  of  the  pro- 
posed financial  policy  must  have  been 
listened  to  by  his  former  colleagues  with 
feelings  of  considerable  shame.  "At  a 
time,"  said  Mr  Baring,  "when  we  talk 
of  preparing  our  defences,  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  we  should  be  throwing  away 
that  which  is  the  most  powerful  finan- 
cial weapon  in  our  whole  armoury  in 
the  case  of  a  war.    If  you  now  lay  on 
a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  in  case  of  a  war 
to  what  source  of  taxation  would  you 
turn  ?  Do  you  think  you  could  raise 
the  income-tax  above  five  per  cent  ? 
or  are  you  prepared,  at  a  time  when 
you  shall  be  in  difficulty  and  distress, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  taxes  on  cus- 
toms and  excise  which  you  have  so 
lavishly  thrown  away  ?  I  opposed  the 
income-tax  at  its  first  introduction, 


because  I  thought  it  a  dangerous 
course  to  accumulate  in  direct  taxa- 
tion any  very  large  amount  of  taxa- 
tion of  a  different  kind."  With  these 
sentiments  we  entirely  coincide  ;  nor 
could  such  a  tax,  we  venture  to  say, 
have  been  originally  imposed,  unless 
it  had  been  broadly  and  explicitly 
stated  that  it  was  only  temporary  in 
its  duration.  At  every  step  we  en- 
counter the  effects  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
indefensible  and  cruel  want  of  candour. 
Had  he  acted  in  that  noble  and  up- 
right spirit  which  has  characterised 
British  statesmen  of  a  former  age,  we 
should  have  been  spared  that  distress 
and  difficulty ;  but  he  chose  to  prefer 
the  crooked  path  to  the  straight  one  ; 
he  hatched  and  harboured  commercial 
designs  which  he  did  not  dare  to  im- 
part to  his  colleagues,  and  he  asked  the 
support  of  a  large  body  of  the  commu- 
nity on  the  strength  of  representations 
which  he  never  intended  to  fulfil.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Lord  John  Russell 
should  adopt  without  hesitation  the 
legacy  of  his  predecessor,  and  attempt 
to  profit  by  the  income-tax  when  he 
has  the  machinery  ready  to  his  hand. 
But  we  warn  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— we  warn  those  who  were  be- 
trayed into  yielding  by  specious  pro- 
mises, but  who  now  find  to  their 
cost  that  they  in  reality  are  to  become 
the  bearers  of  the  burden  of  the  state 
— we  warn  them  that  the  same  game 
will  be  continued,  and  that,  if  they  con- 
sent to  this  augmentation,  it  will  not 
be  by  any  means  the  last.  If  the 
proposals  of  the  ministry  should  un- 
fortunately be  adopted,  and  if  once 
more  the  defalcation  in  the  national 
revenue  should  be  made  good — if  trade 
again  revives,  and  a  surplus  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  balance  sheet,  more  indi- 
rect taxes  will  be  repealed,  more  tam- 
pering with  our  ordinary  revenue  be 
resorted  to;  free-trade  will  progress 
as  it  has  begun,  crippling  our  native 
industry,  destroying  our  means,  and 
sacrificing  the  British  labourer  even 
in  the  home  market  to  the  foreigner, 
until  the  defalcation  again  arises,  and 
another  attack  is  made  directly  upon 
property.  When  that  time  shall 
arrive — and  unless  prompt  resistance 
is  now  made,  we  do  not  think  it  is  far 
distant — the  limits  of  taxation  will 
have  been  reached.  It  will  be  no 
longer  possible  to  go  on.  The  lesser 
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confiscation  will  give  way  to  the 
greater,  and  the  sponge  be  propounded 
as  the  remedy, 

But  the  second  point  —  that  of  the 
injustice]  of  this  measure  —  is  most 
glaring,  and  demands  immediate  at- 
tention. Opposed  as  we  are  to  the 
substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  tax- 
ation, we  can  yet  understand  the 
motives  of  a  minister  who  comes  for- 
ward with  a  distinct  and  equable  plan 
for  an  entire  remodelnieut  of  the  sys- 
tem. We  believe  that  no  such  scheme 
can  possibly  be  reduced  to  practice  ; 
and  that,  if  attempted,  it  would  prove 
utterly  obnoxious  and  subversive  of 
the  national  interest :  we  think  that 
it  would  be  unwise,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  might  not  be  unjust  as  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  the  commun- 
ity. There  is  a  certain  burden  to  be 
borne  by  the  whole  of  the  nation,  and 
the  great  problem  is,  to  find  out  how 
every  man  can  be  made  to  contribute 
his  proper  share.  Laws  are  framed 
and  institutions  founded  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property  and  person  ;  and, 
strictly  speaking,  every  one  is  bound 
to  bear  the  expense  according  to  his 
means.  The  only  effectual  method 
which  has  ever  yet  been  discovered 
for  securing  this,  is  the  system  of 
indirect  taxation.  By  that  system 
each  man  contributes  to  the  revenue 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxed 
articles  which  he  consumes.  Wealth, 
in  the  aggregate,  superinduces  luxury, 
and  the  higher  classes  pay  propor- 
tionably  for  the  increased  comforts 
they  enjoy.  Such  were  the  principles 
of  indirect  taxation  before  Sir  Robert 
Peel  began  to  alter  it,  and  even  yet 
many  of  the  original  features  remain. 
But  we  cannot  recognise  in  his  tariffs 
any  thing  of  a  consistent  plan.  That 
foreign  luxuries,  which  cannot  be 
produced  in  this  country,  should  be 
brought  in  at  as  low  a  rate  of  duty  as 
the  state  of  the  revenue  will  allow,  is 
admitted  on  all  hands.  Wine,  for 
example,  which  is  no  product  of 
ours,  is  a  case  in  point.  But  when 
we  find  him  deliberately  fostering 
foreign  industry  at  the  expense  of 
home  manufactures  —  reducing  or 
abolishing  the  duties  upon  such 
articles  as  ornamental  glass,  boots, 
gloves,  or  made-up  fancy  silks,  which, 
from  their  natures,  are  consumed  by 
the  higher  classes  only,  our  belief  in 


his  sagacity  vanishes.  The  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  the  artisan 
will  feel  severely  the  effects  of  that 
departure  from  our  older  system, 
which  regarded  home  industry  with 
peculiar  favour,  and  refused  to  sacri- 
fice it  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
yearly  amount  of  our  imports.  Every 
curtailed  or  superseded  branch  of  em- 
ployment in  this  overpeopled  country 
is  a  national  loss  and  a  misfortune. 

Direct  taxation  might  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  if  it  only  could  be 
adequately  enforced.  This,  however, 
we  know  to  be  impossible.  The  ex- 
pense of  collection  below  a  certain 
limit  would  entirely  swallow  up  the 
profit;  and  besides,  it  is  clearly  beyond 
the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to 
ascertain,  with  any  thing  like  accur- 
acy, the  means  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  only  approximation  to 
the  direct  system  which  has  ever 
been  suggested,  is  through  a  regu- 
lated house-tax ;  but  even  that  would 
fail  in  accomplishing  its  end,  and  the 
inequality  would  still  prevail.  Direct 
taxation  is  liable  to  infinite  abuse. 
It  is  odious  and  inquisitorial  in  its 
nature,  and  no  minister  has  been 
bold  enough  to  propound  a  plan  for 
making  it  supersede  the  other. 
If,  therefore,  this  income-tax,  palmed 
upon  us  through  fraudulent  repre- 
sentation, and  now  proposed  as  per- 
petual on  the  plea  of  pressing  emer- 
gency, is  to  be  continued  for  ever,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
how  far  it  is  levied  on  those  bene- 
fited by  the  removal  of  indirect 
taxes — how  far  it  applies  to  all 
classes — and  whether  it  is  one-sided 
and  unjust,  or  fair  and  equitable,  in 
its  operation.  Before  we  consent  to 
an  impost  which  must  affect  us  and 
our  children,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  we  undertake.  The 
income-tax  was  originally  proposed 
to  supply  the  loss  of  revenue  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  an  over- 
reduction  of  the  indirect  taxes ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  equity  it  follows,  that 
the  supplies  should  be  drawn,  though 
in  a  different  form,  from  the  same 
portion  of  the  community. 

Is  this  the  case?  Can  any  man 
venture  to  say  that  the  income-tax, 
as  we  have  known  it  for  the  last  five 
years,  has  been  borne  with  equal 
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fairness  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  unequal,  the  most  unjust, 
and  the  most  oppressive  tax  that  ever 
yet  was  levied  ?  We  hardly  believe 
that  on  this  point  there  can  be  any 
difference  of  opinion :  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  separate 
considerations  upon  which  our  de- 
cided and  determined  hostility  to  the 
measure  is  based. 

By  exempting  from  taxation  all 
incomes  below  £150,  a  glaring  act  of 
injustice  is  committed.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  that  amount 
should  be  fixed  upon  as  the  lowest 
point — why  the  tradesman,  clerk,  or 
rising  professional  man,  who  barely 
clears  that  amount  of  profit,  should 
be  made  to  pay  permanently  for  the 
others  who  are  not  so  industrious  or 
so  fortunate.  It  is  not,  however, 
difficult  to  understand  why  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  proposing  the  tax  as  a  mere 
temporary  relief,  should  have  been 
cautious  to  avoid  any  agitation  of  the 
masses  on  a  question  so  vitally  import- 
ant to  their  well-being,  had  justice 
been  the  foundation  of  his  plan.  He 
probably  thought  that,  by  exempting 
that  portion  of  the  middle  classes 
whose  incomes  did  not  reach  the  above 
amount,  he  would  at  all  events  secure 
their  neutrality,  and  perhaps  purchase 
their  support  in  any  subsequent  at- 
tempt to  render  the  tax  perpetual. 
This  view  is  fortified  by^the  exposition 
contained  in  the  famous  Elbing  letter, 
and  though  we  may  admire  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  scheme,  we  cannot  com- 
mend it  for  morality.  If  this  tax  is 
to  be  continued  and  augmented,  we 
are  in  justice  entitled  to  demand  that 
it  shall  be  carried  down  to  the  very 
lowest  point  at  which  the  amount  of 
revenue  drawn  may  exceed  the  cost 
of  collection.  In  1798,  according  to 
Mr  Porter,  "  an  income  tax  was  im- 
posed at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  upon 
all  incomes  amounting  to  £200  and 
upwards,  with  diminishing  rates  upon 
smaller  incomes,  down  to  £60  per 
annum,  below  which  rate  the  tax  was 
not  to  apply."  If  we  are  to  persevere 
in  this  unwholesome  style  of  taxation, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  some 
such  arrangement  as  the  above  should 
not  be  adopted.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  a  free  country,  that 
any  class  should  be  selected  as  the 
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subjects  of  isolated  taxation,  and 
doubly  so  when  the  selection  is  made 
for  the  almost  avowed  purpose  of 
relieving  some  other  class  from  the 
impost.  Equal  laws  and  equal  rights 
can  only  be  maintained  where  there  is 
a  proper  equality  of  burdens  ;  and  if 
it  be  difficult  to  arrange  the  scale,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  the  difficulty  must 
be  met  by  those  who  propose  to  sub- 
stitute this  unconstitutional  mode  of 
taxation  for  that  which  applied" 
equally  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Why  should  each  and  all  of  us,  who 
subsist  by  our  own  industry,  and  who 
are  ready  to  pay  our  own  share  of  the 
national  expenditure,  be  forced  in  ad- 
dition to  pay  the  quota  of  others 
whose  incomes  do  not  amount  to 
£150  ?  Surely,  there  is  less  difference 
in  position  bet  ween  the  man  who  clears 
£140  a-year  by  his  trade,  and  another 
whose  gross  profits  amount  to  £155, 
than  between  the  latter  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  revenue  of  £10,000  per 
annum  ?  And  yet,  the  two  last  are 
to  be  charged  five  per  cent  on  their 
incomes,  whilst  the  other,  who  has 
the  sense  to  moderate  his  industry,  is 
to  be  entitled  to  escape  scot-free ! 

Another  monstrous  hardship  of  the 
income-tax  is  its  pressure  upon  pro- 
fessional men,  and  upon  those  whose 
incomes  are  precarious.  No  distinc- 
tion is  made  by  the  act  of  1842,  be- 
tween profits  accruing  from  realised 
property,  and  those  which  are  entirely 
the  product  of  individual  and  per- 
sonal exertion ;  and  yet,  in  every 
point  of  view,  there  is  avast  differ- 
ence between  the  parties  so  situated. 
The  man  who  derives  an  income  of 
£1000  a-year  from  landed  property, 
or  from  the  funds,  is  in  a  far  better 
position  than  the  divine,  the  lawyer, 
the  physician,  or  the  military  officer, 
whose  incomes  perish  with  their 
persons.  That  most  pressing  duty  of 
life,  the  necessity  of  laying  by  some 
provision  for  a  rising  family,  is  in  the 
one  case  already  fulfilled— in  the  other 
it  is  urgent ;  and  yet  no  distinction 
whatever  is  made  between  the  two. 
The  professional  man  is  compelled 
year  after  year  to  lay  aside  a  large 
portion  of  his  income,  for  the  sake  of 
securing,  by  insurance  or  otherwise, 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  his  family 
in  the  case  of  sudden  death.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  spend  one  half  of 
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his  apparent  income,  and  yet  no  de- 
duction is  allowed  on  this  account. 
He  must  pay  for  burdens  not  his  own, 
and  for  ministerial  folly  in  which  he 
was  no  participator,  an  amount  equal 
to  that  which  is  levied  from  the  fund- 
holder  or  the  man  of  acres,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that,  when  he  dies,  his  capi- 
tal is  buried  with  him,  whilst  that  of 
the  other  class  remains  tangible  and 
available  by  inheritance.  This  is 
ano flier  ground  upon  which  we  deci- 
dedly object  to  the  continuance  and 
augmentation  of  the  income-tax. 

But  the  worst  and  most  intolerable 
feature  of  the  whole  remains  behind. 
Unjustly  apportioned  as  this  tax  un- 
doubtedly is  among  ourselves,  the  total 
exemption  of  Ireland  from  its  opera-, 
tion  is  a  matter  which  cannot  fail  to 
excite  throughout  Great  Britain  a 
feeling  of  universal  and  bitter  indig- 
nation. Ireland,  as  we  all  know,  is 
already  exempted  from  several  of  our 
heaviest  burdens :  she  is  by  far  the 
greatest  pensioner  of  the  public  purse ; 
and  the  charities  and  bounties  which 
have  been  so  indiscriminately  lavished 
upon  her,  are  beyond  all  bounds  dispro- 
portionate either  to  her  wants  or  her 
gratitude.  But  when  it  is  seriously 
proposed  to  make  this  tax — which  is  a 
class  one — permanent,  and  to  exempt 
from  its  operation  all  persons  of  pro- 
perty and  income  in  Ireland,  it  is  full 
time  that  we  should  speak  out  boldly, 
and  declare,  that  at  all  hazards  we 
shall  not  submit  to  so  gross  and  fla- 
grant an  injustice.  This  is  no  time 
for  puerile  remonstrance.  We  have 
already  borne  and  suffered  more  than 
we  are  able  to  endure ;  and  we  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  sacrificed, 
in  order  that  Lord  John  Kussell  may 
command  the  Irish  votes ;  we  must 
not  be  impoverished,  in  order  to  give 
a  new  impetus  to  the  cause  of  turbu- 
lence and  sedition.  In  particular,  let 
us  impress  upon  our  representatives, 
that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  Scot- 
land is  vitally  concerned.  We  have 
submitted  very  tamely  and  quietly  to 
much  neglect,  and  to  a  good  deal  of 
palpable  injustice ;  we  have  abstained 
from  making  that  outcry  which  the 
notorious  neglect,  by  each  succeeding 
government,  of  our  institutions  and 
foundations  rendered  almost  a  na- 
tional duty.  We  have  allowed  our- 
selves, though  the  poorer  country  of 
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the  two,  to  be  taxed  on  the  same  scale 
with  England ;  but  we  cannot,    and 
must  not,  be  silent  sufferers  under  this 
crowning  act  of  oppression.     Ireland 
must  not  be  permitted  any  longer  to 
benefit  by  our  patience  and  our  thrift. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  Lord  John- 
Russell  is  peculiarly  weak.     He  feels, 
and  by  implication  admits,  the  impro- 
priety of  the  Irish  exemption  ;  and  he 
took  refuge  from  the  derisive  cheering 
of  the  House  in  some  general,  but 
useless  axioms,  to  the  effect  that  the 
prosperity   of   Ireland  involved    the 
prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
All  we  can  say  upon  that  topic  is, 
that  if  the  well-being  of  Britain  de- 
pends upon  the  exertions  and  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland,  our  existence  as 
a  great  empire  at  the  present  day  may 
be  counted  as  the  most  stupendous  of 
modern  miracles.  But  this,  even  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  affords 
no  argument  at  all.     We  presume  it 
is  admitted,  that  the    prosperity  of 
Scotland  has  something  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
but  are  we  on  that  account  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  people  of  England 
shall  bear  at  least  one  half  of  our  proper 
fiscal  burdens?      The  pretext  is  so 
flimsy,  that  we  wonder  how  any  prime 
minister  could  find  courage  to  state 
it  in  his  place.     This  is  avowedly  not 
a  tax  which  is  to  affect  the  working 
or  pauper  population:    it   does   not 
wring  the  pence  from  the  hands  of  the 
peasant.     It  spares  all  incomes  under 
£150 ;  and  are  we  now  to  be  delibe- 
rately told,  when  this  impost  is  sought 
to  be  made  permanent,  that  the  law- 
yers,  physicians,   and  tradesmen  of 
Dublin  are  to  be  exempted  from  an 
assessment,  occasioned  by  a  general 
defalcation  of   the    revenue,   to  the 
gross    injury    of    their    professional 
brethren  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh  ?     But  we  go  a 
great  deal  further  than  this.     We  say, 
that  if  exemption  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Irish  landlords,  a  stronger  case  for  the 
same  immunity  may  be  preferred  in 
behalf  of  the  landowners  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland.     The 
cruel  suppression  of  the  kelp  manu- 
facture has  long  ago  reduced  a  vast 
portion  of  the  population  located  in 
the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands 
to  a  state  of  pauperism.     Poor-rates 
have  been  enormously  increased  ;  and 
2c 
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the  failure  of  the  potato-crop  was  felt 
in  thpse  districts  at  least  as  severely 
as  in  Ireland.  Very  scanty  indeed 
was  the  relief  doled  out  by  govern- 
ment here,  at  the  time  when  large 
supplies  were  forced  into  the  turbu- 
lent island ;  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  poor  was  thrown  upon  our  pro- 
prietors ;  and  their  reward  is  to  be  an 
augmented  income-tax  of  five  per 
cent,  whilst  the  Irish,  as  usual,  are  to 
go  free !  Really,  when  we  consider 
this  matter  in  its  broad  and  open 
bearing,  the  injustice  appears  so  enor- 
mous, that  we  can  hardly  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  it  is  seriously 
intended  to  perpetrate  it.  At  all 
events  our  course  is  clear.  There  can 
be  no  party  distinctions  in  such  a 
matter  as  this.  Whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  policy 
of  continuing  the  income-tax,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  the  propriety  of  its 
just  and  equal  distribution  throughout 
the  empire.  The  voice  of  Scotland 
must  be  heard  upon  this  point,  and 
loudly  too,  else  our  fragmentary  repre- 
sentation is  nothing  more  than  a  sha- 
dow and  a  dream.  We  trust  that 
both  the  counties  and  the  towns  will 
bestir  themselves  to  oppose  this  medi- 
tated act  of  spoliation ;  and  by  a  ready 
and  united  resistance,  compel  the 
ministry  to  remember  that  higher  and 
weightier  considerations  than  the  com- 
mand of  some  Irish  votes  are  involved 
in  a  question  so  momentous  and  so 
vital  to  the  whole  community, 

Indeed,  if  the  income-tax  is  really 
to  become  permanent,  it  must  be 
placed  upon  an  entirely  different 
basis,  and  undergo  a  thorough  re- 
vision. It  cannot  be  suffered  to  pass 
in  that  light  and  easy  manner  which 
Lord  John  Russell  seems  to  contem- 
plate. His  former  colleague,  Mr 
Baring,  feels  this,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  it.  We  quote  from  his 
remarks  upon  the  subject : — "  It  might 
be  very  well  in  times  of  great  diffi- 
culty, or  in  time  of  war,  to  do  that 
under  the  pressing  necessity  of  the 
circumstances,  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  justify  solely  on  the  grounds 
of  such  necessity,  but  which  would 
not  be  justifiable  without  it.  When, 
then,  they  proposed  for  two  or  three 
years  to  lay  on  an  income-tax  in 
time  of  war,  they  might  not  be  very 
nice  in  seeing  that  the  tax  pressed 


equally  on  all  classes  ;  but  when  they 
came  to  raise  an  income-tax  of  five 
per  cent,  and  made  it  part  of  the 
permanent  system  of  taxation,  he 
thought  they  were  bound  to  make  it  a 
more  equable  and  fair  tax  than  it 
was  at  present.  He  alluded  to  the 
different  manner  in  which  the  tax 
pressed  upon  incomes  derived  from 
property,  and  from  those  which  de- 
pended on  the  exertions  of  individuals. 
Pie  did  not  think  this  tax,  as  it  was 
at  present  imposed,  could  long  stand 
the  test  of  fair  reasoning."  It  may 
be  very  well  for  the  premier  to  state, 
with  Whig  glibness,  that  "  we  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  take  the  tax  exactly 
as  it  has  been  imposed  in  late  years — 
on  the  same  principles  on  which  it 
was  proposed  and  defended  by  Mr 
Pitt,  on  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
increased  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord 
Lansdowne."  He  is  utterly  wrong, 
both  in  his  history  and  in  his  inference. 
The  present  tax  is,  in  its  most  impor- 
tant features,  defencible  upon  no 
principle  that  ever  was  enunciated 
before ;  and  he  is  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
poses that  the  British  nation  will 
consider  a  permanent  impost  in  the 
same  light  as  one  which  was  merely 
temporary.  We  maintain  that  the 
measure,  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous  and  unconstitutional; 
but  if  we  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
it  as  the  product  of  wild  and  reckless 
experiment,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  reconstructed  in 
accordance  to  the  dictates  of  justice. 
The  late  act  was  neither  so  framed 
nor  administered.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple, we  should  like  to  know,  is  the 
English  landed  proprietor  assessed 
upon  a  rental  from  which  all  parochial 
and  other  burdens  are  deducted, 
whilst  in  Scotland  the  landlord  is 
charged  upon  the  gross  amount  ?  The 
Englishman  is  entitled  to  deduction  of 
poor,  county,  highway,  church,  and 
police  rates  ;  whilst  the  Scotchman  is 
very  coolly  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  commissioners  under 
schedule  A,  and  assessed  to  the  utter- 
most farthing!  This  is  but  one 
instance  of  the  inequality  which  per- 
vades the  act  of  1842 ;  and  although 
it  might  have  been  passed  over  with- 
out much  notice  in  a  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion which  was  only  to  last  for  a 
limited  time,  it  must  not  be  suffered 
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to  remain  unaltered  when  a  perma- 
nent burden  is  to  be  laid  upon  our 
aching  shoulders.  This  country,  far 
more  than  Ireland,  stands  in  need  of 
a  national  association  to  watch  over 
and  protect  its  interests. 

We  shall  not  venture  to  anticipate 
the  reception  of  this  most  deplorable 
financial  statement  when  it  is  fully 
brought  before  parliament.  We 
fully  agree  with  Mr  Osborne, 
who  said  that,  "had  there  been  a 
regularly  organised  Opposition,  such 
a  statement  would  never  have  been 
made.  In  such  a  case,  the  fact  of  a 
minister  under  present  circumstances 
calling  for  an  increase  in  taxation, 
would  have  signed  the  deathwar- 
rant  of  his  cabinet.  The  present 
ministry,  he  believed,  would  be  the 
most  unpopular  and  the  most  un- 
fortunate who  had  ever  sat  within 
these  walls."  Hard  language  this 
certainly,  when  addressed  to  the  pro- 
phets of  unbounded  prosperity  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  free-trade,-but  not 
more  hard  than  true.  Commercial 
distress,  unexampled  bankruptcy, 
money  at  a  minimum  rate  of  eight 
per  cent,  ruined  colonies,  and  a  war- 
tax  made  permanent  and  augmented, 
Lave  been  the  first-fruits  of  that 
glorious  measure  which  was  absolutely 
to  swamp  us  with  an  inundation  of  un- 
exampled riches !  How  much  fur- 
ther, we  may  ask,  is  it  proposed  to 
carry  the  experiment  ?  Are  the  navi- 
gation laws  to  be  repealed  by  a  min- 
istry which  acknowledges  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  our  armaments  ? 
Which  interest  is  next  to  suifer  ? 

"  Who   else  must  be  let  blood — who  else  is 
rank  ?" 

What  other  reductions  are  to  be  made 
— what  further  filching  from  the  cus- 
toms effected,  in  order  that,  in  another 
year  or  two,  a  fresh  direct  demand 
may  be  made  upon  an  isolated  class 
of  the  community?  We  have  read 
over  every  part  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's financial  statement  with  the  ut- 
most attention  ;  and,  fully  satisfied 
as  we  are  that  the  deficiency  in 
the  balance  must  be  made  good,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  proposed  measures  are  upon  no 
account  whatever  justifiable.  Are 
the  Whigs  sincere  in  their  belief  that 
the  free-trade  experiment  will  pros- 
per ?  If  they  are,  why  do  they  seek 
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to  make  this  income-tax  permanent? 
— why  do  they  ask  for  five  years  as 
the  shortest  nominal  term  ?  "  Give 
us  a  fair  time  for  the  experiment!" 
shouts  the  free-trader  whenever  he  is 
reminded  of  the  utter  failure  of  his 
scheme.  But  what  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  fair  time  ?  Are  we  to  be 
taxed  directly,  and  exorbitantly,  for 
five  years,  in  the  hope  that  when  these 
are  over  some  ray  of  our  former  sun- 
shine may  revisit  us  ?  or  are  we  to 
wait  in  patience,  with  a  revenue 
yearly  dwindling,  until  reciprocity 
shall  arrive  for  the  benefit  of  a  future 
generation  ?  The  effects  of  the  potato 
failure  are  now  over,  railway  specula- 
tion has  subsided,  nothing  stands  in 
the  way  of  free -trade  to  prevent  us 
from  participating  in  all  its  blessings. 
If  the  ministry  have  confidence  in  it, 
as  they  have  over  and  over  again 
professed  to  have,  why  do  they  seek 
more  than  the  prolongation  of  the 
present  tax  for  another  year  ?  They 
know  why.  In  their  hearts  they  are 
thoroughly  aware,  that  *  they  have 
been  led  astray  by  a  phantom ;  or 
rather,  that  they  have  fostered  a  gross 
delusion  for  the  mean  purpose  of  ob- 
taining power,  and  the  tone  which 
they  are  now  compelled  to  assume 
sufficiently  proves  it.  There  is  no 
vaunting  this  time  —  no  gay  and 
golden  prophecy.  All  is  black  and 
dreary  before  them ;  and  they  are 
trembling  at  the  account  which  they 
will  be  forced  to  render  to  the  coun- 
try. Weak  in  purpose,  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  confess  their  former 
folly ;  to  own  that  they  have  been 
misled  by  the  dangerous  example  of 
their  predecessor ;  and  that,  by  de- 
serting the  older  financial  system 
which  regulated  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  they  are  plunging  the  nation 
into  unheard-of  difficulties,  and  pre- 
paring for  themselves  an  early,  and 
certainly  an  inglorious  fall. 

Unhappy  indeed  is  their  position, 
for  even  the  most  discreditable  section 
of  their  allies  is  upon  the  eve  of  deser- 
tion. Mr  Cobden  of  course  is  frantic 
at  the  idea  of  the  smallest  addition  to 
our  armaments.  He  wants  the  coun- 
try party  to  join  with  him  in  a  crusade 
against  the  army  and  navy,  and  is 
kind  enough  to  propose  a  coalition. 
There  is  very  small  chance  of  the 
gentlemen  of  England  being  found  in 
any  such  dubious  company.  Betrayed 
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as  they  have  been,  they  form  not 
only  a  compact  party,  but  they  have 
high  and  patriotic  principles  from 
which  nothing  will  induce  them  to 
swerve ;  and  they  can  well  afford  to 
wait  the  time  when  the  country, 
writhing  under  misgovernment,  shall 
demand  the  restitution  of  those  prin- 
ciples through  which  it  rose  to  great- 
ness, and  by  abandoning  which,  it 
has  perilled  its  prosperity  and  its 
power.  They  have  no  aspirations  after 
office,  merely  for  its  sake.  Those  who 
have  left  them,  and  deserted  their 
early  faith  at  the  bidding  of  a  shifty 
leader,  may  now,  perhaps,  be  mourn- 
ing their  folly,  when  they  see  the  pre- 
carious tenure  of  the  Whigs,  and  the 
disgust  which  they  are  universally 
exciting.  The  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  the  eyes  of  the  people 
will  be  opened  ;  and  when,  by  deli- 
berately contrasting  their  present 
deplorable  state  with  the  prosperity 
which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  they  will 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
grossly  errqj^in  giving  any  credence  to 
the  doctrines  of  fanatical  demagogues, 
or  in  consenting  to  the  schemes  of  their 
abettors.  In  patience,  but  in  confi- 
dence, let  us  abide  the  time.  No 
man  knows  better  than  Mr  Cob- 
den  in  which  direction  the  popular 
opinion  is  likely  to  set.  He  has 
had  his  period  for  delusion,  and  it 
is  now  nearly  over.  He  is  pleased 
to  state  that  it  is  impossible  in  any 
way  to  recur  to  our  older  system ; 
that  even  if  we  should  be  convinced 
of  the  falsity  of  the  move,  it  is  in  vain 
to  retract  it ;  that  nothing  remains 
but  a  general  attack  upon  the  existing 
institutions  of  the  country.  Such 
language  is  rather  ominous  of  the 
sponge,  but  the  moral  of  it  is  unmis- 
takable. It  is  Fagin's  system.  Once 
get  a  boy  to  pick  a  pocket,  and  he 
must  go  on  until  his  career  terminates 
at  the  gallows.  There  can  be  no 
relapse  to  honesty.  Such  an  idea,  to 


borrow  Mr  Cobden's  own  elegant 
phraseology,  "is  all  sham  and  fudge  ! " 
Once  let  a  woman  lapse  from  virtue, 
and  repentance  becomes  impossible ; 
she  must  pursue  her  destiny  till  she 
dies  in  a  garret  or  the  hospital. 
These  may  be  Mr  Cobden's  opinions, 
but  they  are  not  ours,  and  neither  do 
we  believe  that  they  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  country.  He  seems 
at  the  present  moment,  to  judge  from 
the  tone  of  his  harangues,  in  the  same 
state  of  excitement  as  the  sailor,  who, 
when  the  vessel  is  in  danger,  insists 
upon  breaking  open  the  spirit-room. 
He  is  determined  to  have  free-trade 
for  ever,  let  the  experiment  cost 
what  it  may. 

One  thing,  however,  is  remarkable, 
and  that  is,  that  even  Mr  Cobden  seems 
to  have  lost  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
former  nostrums.  Neither  at  Man- 
chester nor  in  the  House  of  Commons 
does  he  attempt  to  explain  the  unac- 
countable absence  of  the  vast  benefits 
which  he  proposed  to  confer  upon  the 
nation.  Probably  he  is  wise  in  ab- 
staining from  any  explanation  which 
may  draw  attention  to  this  subject. 
His  attempt  to  get  up  a  false  alarm 
on  the  score  of  increased  establish- 
ments, is  not  without  adroitness, 
especially  at  the  present  time :  but 
after  all,  it  is  a  mere  prolongation  of 
his  existence;  he  cannot  hope  to 
escape  the  penalty  which  is  common 
to  all  false  prophets — that  of  standing 
before  his  dupes  in  the  character  of  a 
detected  impostor. 

However  this  matter  may  end,  we 
have  all  a  duty  to  perform.  Those 
who  think  with  us  will  do  it  fearlessly 
and  frankly:  without  faction,  but  also 
without  the  compromise  of  a  single 
principle.  They  will  support  the 
independence  and  the  credit  of  the 
country  from  motives  which  Mr  Cob- 
den  cannot  understand,  and  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party  have  not  the 
courage  or  the  manliness  to  avow. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh* 
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FALL  OF  THE  THRONE   OP   THE   BARRICADES . 
"  Deus  patiens  quia  ^Eternus." — ST  AUGUSTIN. 


EIGHTEEN  years  ago,  when  the 
throne  of  Charles  X.  was  overturned 
amidst  the  universal  exultation  of 
the  liberal  party  in  this  country,  we 
ventured,  amidst  the  general  trans- 
ports, to  arraign  the  policy  and  con- 
demn the  morality  of  the  change. 
We  pleaded  strongly,  in  several 
articles,*  that  that  great  event  fore- 
boded nothing  but  a  long  series 
of  calamities  to  France  and  to 
Europe ;  that  liberty  had  been  ren- 
dered impossible  in  a  country  which, 
casting  aside  all  the  bonds  of  reli- 
gion and  loyalty,  had  left  no  other 
foundation  for  government  but  force  ; 
and  that  the  external  peace  of  the 
Continent  would  be  put  in  imminent 
peril  by  an  ardent  military  po- 
pulation, heated  by  the  successful 
issue  of  one  great  revolt,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  monarchies  in  which  the 
feudal  institutions  and  chivalrous 
feelings  were  still  in  ascendency. 
We  doubted  the  stab,jlity  of  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  the  success  of  one 
well-organised  urban  insurrection :  we 
distrusted  the  fidelity  of  men  who  had 
begun  their  career  by  treachery  and 
treason.  Nominally  the  aggressor, 
we  concluded  that  Charles  X.  was 
really  on  the  defensive  ;  he  attempted 
a  coup  d'etat,  because  government  in 
any  other  way  had  become  impos- 
sible. We  were  told  in  reply,  that 
these  were  antiquated  and  exploded 


ideas ;  that  the  revolution  was  neces- 
sary to  save  the  liberties  of  France 
from  destruction ;  that  a  new  era  had 
opened  upon  mankind  with  the  fire  of 
the  Barricades ;  that  loyalty  was  no 
longer  required  when  the  interest  of 
mankind  to  be  well  governed  was 
generally  felt ;  and  that  a  throne  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions 
was  the  best  form  of  government, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  the  mon- 
archical principle  could  any  longer 
be  tolerated  in  the  enlightened  states 
of  modern  Europe. 

With  how  much  vehemence  these 
principles  were  maintained  by  the 
whole  whig  and  liberal  party  in  Great 
Britain,  need  be  told  to  none  who 
recollect  the  rise  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Barricades  in  the  year  1830.  To 
those  who  do  not,  ample  evidence  of 
the  general  delusion,  and  of  the  per- 
severance with  which  it  was  combated, 
will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal  for  1831  and  1832.  Time 
has  rolled  on,  and  brought  its  wonted 
changes  on  its  wings.  More  quickly 
than  we  anticipated,  the  perilous 
nature  of  the  convulsion  which  had 
proved  victorious  was  demonstrated 
— more  clearly  than  we  ventured  to 
predict,  was  the  necessity  of  Prince 
Polignac's  ordinances  demonstrated. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  France 
could  be  governed  only  by  force. 

The  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
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was  a  continual  denial  of  its  origin — 
an  incessant  effort  to  crush  the  spirit 
which  had  raised  it.  The  repeated 
and  sanguinary  disorders  in  Paris; 
the  two  dreadful  insurrections  in 
Lyons;  the  awful  drowning  of  the 
revolt  of  the  cloister  of  St  Mery  in 
blood;  demonstrated,  before  two  years 
had  elapsed,  that  the  government  had 
felt  the  necessity  of  extinguishing  the 
visionary  ideas  which  had  been 
evoked,  as  the  means  of  elevating  it- 
self into  power.  More  than  once  it 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss ;  and 
it  was  saved  only  by  the  vigour  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  newly  awakened 
terrors  of  the  holders  of  property, 
which  prevented  them  from  openly 
coalescing  with  the  determined  repub- 
licans, who  aimed  at  overturning  all 
the  institutions  of  society,  and  realis- 
ing in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
visions  of  Eobespierre  and  Babeeuf 
in  the  eighteenth.  In  the  course  of 
this  protracted  struggle,  the  new 
government  felt  daily  more  and  more 
the  necessity  of  resting  their  authority 
on  force,  and  detaching  it  from  the 
anarchical  doctrines,  amidst  the  tri- 
umphs of  which  it  had  taken  its  rise. 
Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege ; 
the  ordinances  of  Polignac  were  re- 
enacted  with  additional  rigour;  the 
military  establishment  of  the  country 
was  doubled;  its  expenditure  raised 
from  nine  hundred  millions  to  fifteen 
hundred  millions  francs ;  an  incessant 
and  persevering  war  waged  with  the 
democratic  press ;  and  Paris  surround- 
ed by  a  chain  efforts,  which  effectually 
prevented  any  other  will  from  govern- 
ing France  but  that  of  the  military 
who  were  in  possession  of  their  bas- 
tions. Such  was  the  result  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  France  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Barricades. 

But  in  eighteen  years  an  entirely  new 
generation  rises  to  the  active  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  In  1848,  the  personal 
experience,  the  well-founded  fears, 
the  sights  of  woe  which  had  retained 
the  strength  of  France  round  the 
standards  of  the  Barricades,  were 
forgotten.  The  fearful  contests  with 
anarchy  by  which  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  had 


been  marked,  had  passed  into  the 
page  of  history,  that  is,  were  become 
familiar  to  a  tenth  part  only  of  the 
active  population.  To  those  who  did 
learn  it  from  this  limited  source,  it 
was  known  chiefly  from  the  volumes 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who,  in  his  "  Ten 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe," 
painted  that  monarch  in  no  other 
light  but  as  one  of  the  most  deceitful 
and  sanguinary  tyrants  who  ever  dis- 
graced humanity.  Thus  the  lessons 
of  experience  were  lost  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  active  citizens.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  at  peace,  which 
Louis  Philippe  so  strongly  felt,  and 
so  energetically  asserted,  became  in 
the  course  of  years  an  insupportable 
restraint  upon  a  people  fraught  with 
revolutionary  ideas,  and  heated  by  the 
glowing  recollections  of  the  Empire. 
A  nation  containing  six  millions  of 
separate  landed  proprietors,*  the 
great  majority  of  whom  were  at  the 
plough,  and  not  possessed  of  six 
pounds  a-year  in  the  world,  neces- 
sarily chafes  against  any  power  which 
imposes  the  restraints  of  order  and 
peace  on  the  appetite  for  plunder  and 
the  lust  of  conquest  This  was  the 
true  secret  of  the  fall  of  the  dynasties 
of  the  Restoration  and  the  Barricades. 
They  fell  because  they  kept  the  nation 
at  peace  with  its  neighbours,  and  at 
peace  with  itself, — because  they  ter- 
minated the  dream  of  foreign  con- 
quest, and  checked  the  visions  of 
internal  Utopia ;  because  they  did  not, 
like  Napoleon,  open  the  career  of  arms 
to  every  man  in  the  country  capable 
of  carrying  a  musket ;  or,  like  Robes- 
pierre, pursue  the  supposed  advantage 
of  the  working  classes  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  interest  above  them  in 
society.  Had  either  Charles  X.  or 
Louis  Philippe  been  foreign  con- 
querors, and  the  state  of  Europe  had 
permitted  of  their  waging  war  with 
success,  they  would  have  lived  and 
died  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  left 
an  honoured  crown  to  their  successors. 
There  never  were  monarchs  who 
mowed  down  the  population  and 
wasted  the  resources  of  France  like 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XIV.;  but  as  long 
as  they  were  successful,  and  kept  open 
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the  career  of  elevation  to  the  people, 
they  commanded  their  universal  at- 
tachment. It  was  when  they  grew 
unfortunate,  and  could  call  them  only 
to  discharge  the  mournful  duties  of 
adversity,  that  they  became  the 
objects  of  universal  execration.  The 
revolution  has  ever  been  true  to  its 
polar  star,  viz. — worldly  success. 

In  making  these  observations,  we 
must  guard  against  being  misunder- 
stood. We  do  not  assert  that  the 
present  leaders  of  the  Revolution  de- 
sire foreign  war,  or  are  insincere  in 
the  pacific  professions  which  they 
have  put  forth  in  their  public  procla- 
mations. We  have  no  doubt  that 
"  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity," 
is  what  they  really  desire ;  and  that 
with  England  in  particular  they  are 
sincerely  desirous  to  remain,  at  present 
at  least,  on  terms  of  amity.  The  early 
promoters  of  the  Revolution  of  1789 
— Sieyes,  Bailly,  Mirabeau,  and 
Lafayette — were  equally  loud  and 
probably  sincere  in  their  pacific  pro- 
testations at  the  outset  of  the 
first  convulsion.  What  we  assert  is 
another  proposition  entirely  corrobo- 
rated by  past  history,  and  scarcely  less 
important  in  its  present  application — 
viz.,  that  the  members  of  the  existing 
Revolutionary  Government  are  placed 
in  a  false  position ;  that  they  have  been 
elevated  to  power  by  the  force  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  spread  of  principles  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  society ; 
that  if  they  continue  to  fan  them,  they 
will  ruin  their  country,  if  they  attempt 
to-  coerce  them,  they  will  be  destroyed 
themselves.  This  is  the  constant  and 
dreadful  alternative  in  which  a  Revo- 
lutionary Government  is  placed,  and 
which  has  so  uniformly  led  in  past 
history  to  what  is  called  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  freedom  by  its 
successful  leaders.  It  was  this  which 
brought  Lafayette  into  such  discredit 
in  Paris,  that  his  life  was  saved  only 
by  his  fortunate  confinement  in  an 
Austrian  dungeon  :  it  was  this  which 
rendered  Mirabeau  in  the  end  a  royal- 
ist, and  for  ever  ruined  him  in  popular 
favour :  it  was  this  which  made 
Robespierre  strive  to  restore  the  sway 
of  natural  religion  in  the  infidel  me- 
tropolis :  it  was  this  which  gave  Na- 
poleon such  a  horror  of  the  metaphy- 
sical "Ideologues,"  who,  according  to 
him,  had  ruined  France,  and  rendered 
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him  the  resolute  and  unbending  oppo- 
nent of  the  Revolution.  But  even 
Napoleon's  iron  arm  was  unequal  to 
the  task  of  arresting  the  fiery  coursers 
of  democracy:  he  only  succeeded  in 
maintaining  internal  tranquillity  by 
giving  them  a  foreign  direction.  He 
turned  them  not  against  the  Tuileries, 
but  against  the  Kremlin ;  he  preserved 
peace  in  France  only  by  waging  war 
in  Europe.  A  "  Napoleon  of  Peace" 
will  never  succeed  in  restraining  the 
Revolution. 

Observe  the  pledges  with  which  the 
Provisional  Government  are  commen- 
cing their  career.  They  are,  that  the 
state  is  to  provide  employment  for  all 
who  cannot  procure  it  from  private 
individuals ;  that  an  ample  remunera- 
tion is  to  be  secured  to  labour ;  that 
the  right  of  combination  to  raise  wages 
is  to  be  protected  by  law ;  that  the 
House  of  Peers  is  to  be  abolished,  as 
well  as  all  titles  of  honour,  the  bearing 
of  which  is  to  be  absolutely  prohibited ; 
that  a  noble  career  to  all  Frenchmen  is 
to  be  opened  in  the  army;  the  national 
representation  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
most  democratic  basis  of  a  National 
Assembly,  elected  by  nine  millions  of 
electors ;  all  burdens  on  subsistence  are 
to  be  abolished ;  unlimited  circulation 
is  to  be  provided  for  newspapers  and 
the  extension  of  knowledge ;  but  the 
taxes,  in  the  mean  time  at  least,  are  to 
undergo  no  diminution.  These  pro- 
mises and  pledges  sufficiently  demon- 
strate what  interest  in  the  state  has 
now  got  the  ascendency.  It  is  the 
interest,  or  rather  supposed  interest,  of 
labour,  in  opposition  to  that  of  capi- 
tal— of  numbers  against  property. 

The  Revolution  that  has  taken  place 
is  a  communist  or  socialist  triumph; 
the  chiefs  who  have  been  installed  in 
power  are  the  leaders  of  the  party  who 
think  that  the  grand  evil  of  civilisation 
is  the  encroachment  of  the  profit  of 
capital  on  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
that  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  them 
is  to  be  found  in  the  forcible  diminu- 
tion of  the  former  and  extension  of 
the  latter. 

The  doctrine  of  this  party  in  France 
has  long  been,  that  Robespierre  perish- 
ed because  he  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce the  word,  agrarian  law.  It 
would  be  to  little  purpose  to  pronounce 
that  word  now,  when  the  Republic 
has  got  nearly  six  millions  of  separate 
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proprietors,  most  of  them  not  worth 
six  pounds  a-year  each.  There  is 
little  but  sturdy  resistance  to  be  got 
by  -attempting  to  spoliate  this  im- 
mense and  indigent  body,  as  they  have 
spoliated  the  old  territorial  proprie- 
tors. But  the  capitalists  and  shop- 
keepers of  towns  stand  in  a  different 
situation.  In  their  hands,  since  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  very  considerable 
wealth  has  accumulated.  The  peace, 
and  order  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Restoration  and  the  Barn- 
cades,  though  fatal  to  themselves,  has 
been  eminently  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  bourgeois  opulence.  It  is 
against  that  opulence  that  the  recent 
Revolution  was  directed.  The  shop- 
keepers, deluded  to  their  own  de- 
traction, began  the  insurrection : 
they  surrounded  and  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  the  Tuileries.  All 
successful  convulsions  are  headed,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  by  a  portion 
of  the  higher  or  middle  ranks.  But 
they  were  soon  passed  by  the  rabble 
who  followed  their  armed  columns ; 
and  when  the  tumultuous  mob  broke 
into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  fired  at 
the  picture  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
pointed  their  muskets  at  the  head  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  it  was  too  late 
to  talk  of  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot ; 
the  cause  of  reform  was  already  pass- 
ed by  that  of  Revolution ;  and  nothing 
could  serve  the  victorious  and  highly 
excited  multitude,  but  the  abolition  of 
monarchy,  peers,  and  titles  of  honour, 
and  the  vesting  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  dreamers  on  equality,  and 
leaders  of  Trades'  Unions  in  France. 
Let  the  National  Guard,  who 
brought  about  the  Revolution,  and 
seduced  or  overcame  the  loyalty  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  explain,  if  they 
can,  the  benefit  they  are  likely  to  de- 
rive from  this  triumph  of  Socialism 
over  Bourgeoisie,  of  labour  over 
capital,  of  numbers  over  property. 
The  Revolution  was  the  work  of 
their  hands,  and  they  must  reap  its 
fruits,  as  unquestionably  they  will 
bear  its  responsibility.  It  is  of  more 
importance  for  us  in  this  country 
to  inquire  how  the  promises  made  by 
government,  and  the  expectations 
formed  by  the  people,  are  to  be  rea- 
lised in  the  present  social  and  politi- 
cal state  of  France.  Already,  before 
the  lo  Pceans  upon  the  fall  of  the 


Orleans  dynasty  have  ceased,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  new  government  in 
this  respect  have  proclaimed  them- 
selves. Columns  of  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  workmen  daily  wait  on  the 
administration  to  insist  on  the  imme- 
diate recognition  of  the  rights  of 
labour :  their  demands  were  promptly 
acceded  to  by  the  decree  of  3d  March, 
which  fixes  the  hours  of  labour  in 
Paris  at  ten  hours  a- day,  and  in  the 
provinces  at  eleven  hours.  They  were 
formerly  eleven  hours  in  Paris  and 
twelve  in  the  provinces.  This  is 
quite  intelligible :  it  is  reasonable  that 
the  Civil  Praetorian  Guards  of  the 
capital  should  work  less  than  the 
serfs  of  the  provinces.  Cutting  off 
an  hour's  labour  over  a  whole  country 
would  be.  deemed  a  pretty  serious 
matter  in  "  1' industrieuse  Angle- 
terre  : "  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  we  suppose,  it  is  a  mere 
bagatelle,  important  chiefly  as  show- 
ing from  what  quarter  the  wind  sets. 
Other  prognostics  of  coming  events 
are  already  visible.  Monster  meet- 
ings of  operatives  and  workmen  in 
and  around  Paris  continue  to  be  held 
in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  to  take  the  in- 
terests and  rights  of  labour  into  con- 
sideration: it  is  probable  that  they 
will  still  further  reduce  the  hours  of 
toil,  and  proportionately  raise  its 
wages.  Already  the  stone-cutters 
have  insisted  on  a  minimum  of  pay 
and  maximum  of  work,  and  got  it. 
Eight  hours  a- day,  and  ten  sous 
an  hour,  is  their  ultimatum.  The 
journalists  early  clamoured  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  all  duties 
affecting  them.  They  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  their  burdens  ;  other 
classes  will  not  be  slow  in  fol- 
lowing their  example.  Meanwhile 
government  is  burdened,  as  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  first  Revolution, 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  immense 
body  of  citizens  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  very  little  bread  to  put 
into  their  mouths.  How  to  feed  this 
immense  body,  with  resources  con- 
tinually failing,  from  the  terrors  of 
capital,  the  flight  of  the  English  from 
Paris,  and  the  diminished  expenditure 
of  all  the  wealthier  classes,  would, 
according  to  the  former  maxims  of 
government,  have  been  deemed  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  But  we 
suppose  the  regenerators  of  society 
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have  discovered  some  method  of 
arriving,  with  railway  speed,  at  public 
opulence  amidst  private  suffering. 

The  melancholy  progress  of  the  first 
Revolution  has  naturally  made  num- 
bers of  persons,  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  events,  apprehensive 
of  the  immediate  return  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  the  restoration  of  the 
guillotine  into  its  terrible  and  irre- 
sistible sovereignty  in  France.  With- 
out disputing  that  there  is  much  dan- 
ger in  the  present  excited  and  dis- 
jointed state  of  the  population  of 
that  country,  there  are  several  reasons 
which  induce  us  to  believe  that  such 
an  event  is  not  very  probable,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  it  is 
from  a  different  quarter  that  the  real 
danger  that  now  threatens  France  is, 
in  the  outset  at  least,  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the 
Reign  of  Terror  is  over,  and  few  indeed 
of  the  actual  witnesses  are  still  in 
existence,  yet  the  recollection  of  it 
will  never  pass  away  :  it  has  affixed 
a  stain  to  the  cause  of  revolution 
which  will  never  be  effaced,  but  which 
its  subsequent  leaders  are  most  anxious 
to  be  freed  from.  Its  numerous  tragic 
scenes  —  its  frightful  atrocity — its 
heroic  suffering,  have  indelibly  sunk 
into  the  minds  of  men.  To  the  end 
of  the  world,  they  will  interest  and 
melt  every  succeeding  age.  The 
young  will  ever  find  them  the  most 
engrossing  and  attractive  theme, — 
the  middle-aged,  the  most  important 
subject  of  reflection, —  the  old,  the 
most  delightful  means  of  renewing 
the  emotions  of  youth.  History  is 
never  weary  of  recording  its  bloody 
catastrophes, — romance  has  already 
arrayed  them  with  the  colours  of 
poetry, — the  drama  will  ere  long  seize 
upon  them  as  the  finest  subjects  that 
human  events  have  ever  furnished  for 
the  awakening  of  tragic  emotion. 
They  will  be  as  immortal  in  story  as 
the  herpes  of  the  Iliad,  the  woes  of 
the  Atrides,  the  catastrophe  of  (Edi- 
pus,  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  So 
strongly  have  these  fascinating  trage- 
dies riveted  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, that  nothing  has  ever  created 
so  powerful  a  moral  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  democracy.  The 
royal,  like  the  Christian  martyrs, 
have  lighted  a  fire  which,  by  the  grace 


of  God,  will  never  be  extinguished. 
So  strongly  are  the  popular  leaders 
in  every  country  impressed  with  the 
moral  effects  of  these  catastrophes, 
that  their  first  efforts  are  always 
now  directed  to  clear  every  successive 
convulsion  of  their  damning  influence. 
Guizot  and  Lafayette,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives,  in  December  1830,  saved 
Prince  Polignac  and  M.  Peyronnet 
from  the  guillotine;  and  the  first  act  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  France 
in  1848,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  was 
to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  for  political  offences, 
in  order  to  save,  as  they  intended, 
M.  Guizot  himself. 

In  the  next  place,  the  bloodshed 
and  confiscation  of  the  first  Revolution, 
have,  as  subsequent  writers  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated,  so  completely 
extinguished  the  elements  of  national 
resistance  in  France,  that  the  dangers 
which  threatened  its  progress  and  en- 
sanguined its  steps  no  longer  exist. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  overturn 
the  monarchy  and  church  of  old 
France.  It  was  interwoven  with  the 
noblest,  because  the  most  disinterested 
feelings  of  our  nature, — it  touched 
the  chords  of  religion  and  loyalty, — 
it  was  supported  by  historic  names, 
and  the  lustre  of  ancient  descent, — it 
rested  on  the  strongest  and  most  dig- 
nified attachments  of  modern  times. 
The  overthrow  of  such  a  fabric,  like^ 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  of 
Great  Britain  at  this  time,  could  not 
be  effected  but  by  the  shedding  of 
torrents  of  blood.  Despite  the  irre- 
solution of  the  king,  the  defection  of 
the  army,  the  conquest  of  the  capital,, 
and  the  emigration  of  the  noblesse, 
accordingly,  a  most  desperate  resist- 
ance arose  in  the  provinces ;  and  the 
'revolution  was  consolidated  only  by 
the  mitrillades  of  Lyons  and  Toulon, 
the  noyades  of  the  Loire,  the  proscrip- 
tions of  the  Convention,  the  blood  of 
La  Vendee.  France  was  not  then 
enslaved  by  its  capital.  But  now  these 
elements  of  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dominant  multitude  at 
Paris  no  longer  exist.  The  nobles- 
l^ave  been  destroyed  and  their  estates 
confiscated ;  the  clergy  are  reduced  to. 
humble  stipendiaries,  not  superior  in 
station  or  influence  to  village  school- 
masters ;  the  corporations  of  towns 
are  dissolved  ;  the  house  of  peers  has 
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degenerated  into  a  body  of  well- 
dressed  and  titled  employes.  Six 
millions  of  separate  landed  proprie- 
tors, without  leaders,  wealth,  informa- 
tion, or  influence,  have  seized  upon 
and  now  cultivate  the  soil  of  France. 
Power  is,  over  the  whole  realm, 
synonymous  with  office.  Every 
appointment  in  the  kingdom  flows 
from  Paiis.  In  these  circumstances, 
how  is  it  possible  that  resistance  to 
the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  power, 
in  possession  of  the  armed  force  of 
the  capital,  the  treasury,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  post-office,  can  arise  in 
France  elsewhere  than  in  the  capital? 
Civil  war,  therefore,  on  an  extended 
scale  over  the  country,  is  improbable ; 
and  the  victorious  leaders  of  the  Re- 
volution, delivered  from  immediate 
apprehension,  save  in  their  own  me- 
tropolis, of  domestic  danger,  have  no 
motive  for  shocking  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind, and  endangering  their  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  by  needless  and 
unnecessary  deeds  of  cruelty.  It  was 
during  the  struggle  with  the  patri- 
cians that  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla 
and  Marius  deluged  Italy  with  blood. 
After  they  were  destroyed,  by  mutual 
slaughter  and  the  denunciations  of 
the  Triumvirate,  though  there  was 
often  the  greatest  possible  tyranny 
and  oppression  under  the  emperors, 
there  was  none  of  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  life  which  disgraced  the 
republic,  when  the  rival  factions 
fronted  each  other  in  yet  undimi- 
nished  strength. 

Although,  however,  for  these  rea- 
sons, we  do  not  anticipate,  at  least  at 
present,  those  sanguinary  proscrip- 
tions which  have  for  ever  rendered 
infamous  the  first  Revolution,  yet  we 
fear  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
changes  not  less  destructive  in  their 
tendency,  misery  still  more  wide- 
spread in  its  eifects,  destined,  per- 
haps, to  terminate  at  last  in  blood- 
shed not  less  universal.  Men  have 
discovered  that  they  are  not  mere 
beasts  of  prey :  they  cannot  live  on 
flesh  and  blood.  But  they  have 
learned  also  that  they  can  live  veiy 
well  on  capital  and  property :  and  it 
is  against  these,  in  consequence,  that 
the  present  Revolution  will  be  di- 
rected. They  will  not  be  openly 
assailed :  direct  confiscations  of  pos- 
sessions have  fallen  almost  as  much 
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into  disrepute  as  the  shedding  torrents 
of  blood  on  the  scaifold.    The  thing 
will  be  done  more  covertly,  but  not 
the  less  effectually.    They  will  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  former  private  lives 
of  the  Italians,  and  the  recent  public 
history  of  Great  Britain,    We  have 
shown  them  that,  under  cover  of  a  cry 
for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  can  be  quietly 
and  securely  destroyed  in  the  colonies ; 
that,  veiled  under  the  disguise  of  plac- 
ing the  currency  on  a  secure  basis,  a 
third  can  be  added  to  all  the  debts, 
and  as  much  taken  from  the  remune- 
ration of  every  species  of  industry, 
throughout  the  country.    These  are 
great  discoveries,  they  are  the  glory  of 
modern  civilisation:  they  have  secured 
the  support  of  the  whole  liberal  party 
in  Great  Britain.    The  objects  of  the 
French  Revolutionists  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent,  but  the  mode  of  proceeding 
will  be  the  same.    The  stiletto  and 
the  poison  bowl  have  gone  out  of 
fashion :   they  are  discarded  as  the 
rude  invention  of  a  barbarous  age. 
The  civilised  Italians  have  taught  us 
how  to  do  the  thing.    Slow  and  un- 
seen poison  is  the  real  secret ;  there 
are  Lucretia  Borgias  in  the  political 
not  less  than  the  physical  world.    The 
great  thing  is  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  masses  by  loud  professions  of 
philanthropy,  and  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  an  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind ;  and  having  roused 
them  to  action,  and  paralysed  the 
defenders  of  the  existing  order    of 
things  by  these  means,  then  to  turn 
the  united  force  of  the  nation  to  their 
own  purposes,  and  the  placing  of  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  state  at  their 
disposal.    Thus  the  ends  of  Revolu- 
tion are  gained  without  its  leaders 
being  disgraced :   the  substantial  ad- 
vantages of  a  transfer  of  property  are 
enjoyed   without    a    moral   reaction 
being  raised  up  against  it.     Fortunes 
are  made  by  some,  without  a  direct 
spoliation  of  others  being  perceived : 
multitudes  are  involved  in  misery,  but 
then  they  do  not  know  to  what  cause 
their    distresses    are  owing,   nor    is 
any  peculiar  obloquy  brought  upon 
the  real  authors  of  the  public  calami- 
ties. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  present  Pro- 
visional Government  of  France  are 
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actuated  by  these  motives,  any  more 
than  we  say  that  our  negro  emancipa- 
tors or  bullionists  and  free-traders 
meant,  in  pursuing  the  system  which 
they  have  adopted,  to  occasion  the 
wholesale  and  ruinous  destruction 
of  property  which  their  measures 
have  occasioned.  We  consider  both 
the  one  and  the  other  as  political 
fanatics;  men  inaccessible  to  rea- 
son, insensible  to  experience;  who 
pursue  certain  visionary  theories  of 
their  own,  wholly  regardless  of  the 
devastation  they  produce  in  society, 
or  the  misery  they  occasion  in  whole 
classes  of  the.  state.  "  Perish  the 
colonies,"  said  Robespierre,  "  rather 
than  one  iota  of  principle  be  aban- 
doned." That  is  the  essence  of  poli- 
tical fanaticism ;  it  rages  at  present 
with  equal  violence  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel.  The  present  Provisional 
Government]of  France  are  some  of  them 
able  and  eloquent — all  of  them,  we 
believe,  well-meaning  and  sincere  men. 
But  they  set  out  with  discarding  the 
lessons  of  experience ;  their  principle 
is  an  entire  negation  of  all  former  sys- 
tems of  government.  They  think  a 
new  era  has  opened  in  human  affairs  : 
that  the  first  Revolution  has  destroyed 
the  former  method  of  directing  man- 
kind, and  the  present  has  ushered  in 
the  novel  one.  They  see  no  bounds 
to  the  spread  of  human  felicity,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  social  system  dif- 
ferent from  any  which  has  yet  ob- 
tained among  men.  They  have 
adopted  the  ideas  of  Robespierre  with- 
out his  blood, — the  visions  of  Rousseau 
without  his  profligacy. 

The  writings  of  Lamartine  and 
Louis  Blanc  clearly  reveal  these  prin- 
ciples, particularly  the  "  Histoire  des 
Giroudins  "  of  the  former,  and  the 
"Dix  Ans  de  F  Histoire  de  Louis 
Philippe  "  of  the  latter.  Lamartine 
says  the  Girondists  fell  because  they 
did  not,  on  the  10th  August  1792, 
when  the  throne  was  overturned, 
instantly  proclaim  a  republic,  and  go 
frankly  and  sincerely  into  the  demo- 
cratic system.  If  he  himself  falls,  it 
will  not  be  from  a  repetition  of  the 
error;  he  has  done  what  they  left 
undone.  We  shall  see  the  result.  Ex- 
perience will  prove  whether,  by  dis- 
carding all  former  institutions,  we 
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have  cast  off  at  the  same  time  the 
slough  of  corruption  which  has  de- 
scended to  all  from  our  first  parents. 
We  shall  see  whether  the  effects  of 
the  fall  can  be  shaken  off  by  changing 
the  institutions  of  society;  whether 
the  devil  cannot  find  as  many  agents 
among  the  Socialists  as  the  Jacobins ; 
whether  he  cannot  mount  on  the 
shoulders  of  Lamartine  and  Arago  as 
well  as  he  did  on  those  of  Robespierre 
and  Marat.  In  the  meantime,  while 
we  are  the  spectators  of  this  great  ex- 
periment, we  request  the  attention  of 
pur  readers  to  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars  regarding  the  acts  of 
the  new  government,  the  professions 
they  have  made,  the  expectations 
which  are  formed  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  popular  journals 
of  the  working  classes  of  Paris — that 
is,  the  present  rulers  of  France — the 
Democratic  Pacifique,  has  adopted  the 
following  mottoes : — 

"  The  Revolution  of  1789  has  destroyed 
the  old  Regime ;  that  of  1848  should 
establish  the  new  one." 

"  Social  reform  is  the  end,  as  Republic 
is  the  means  ;  all  the  Socialists  are 
•Republicans,  all  the  Republicans  are 
Socialists."  * 

The  methods  by  which  the  plans 
of  the  Socialists  are  to  be  worked  out, 
are  in  the  same  journal  declared  to 
be  as  follows : — 

"  PROGRAMME  OF  IHE  PEOPLE. 

"  A  man  with  a  heart, — a  man  greatly 
loved  by  the  working  classes,  has  lent 
his  hand  to  the  formation  of  a  programme 
dictated  by  the  popular  will.  The  ideas 
on  which  it  rests,  treated  as  Utopian  yes- 
terday, have  no  need  to  be  discussed  to- 
day. The  last  Revolution  is  an  explo- 
sion of  light  which  has  dissipated  the 
darkness.  The  Socialist  ideas  railed  at 
yesterday,  accepted  to-day,  will  be  real- 
ised to-morrow.  Its  principles  are, — 

"  I.  The  rights  of  labour.— It  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  furnish  employment,  and 
if  necessary  a  minimum  of  wages,  to  all 
the  members  of  society  whom  private 
industry  does  not  employ. 

"  II.  House  of  refuge  for  industry. 

"III.  Despotism  must  be  for  ever  dis- 
armed by  the  transformation  of  the  army 
into  industrial  regiments,  (en  regiments 
industriels,)  suited  alike  to  the  defence  of 
the  territory  and  the  execution  of  the 
great  works  of  the  Republic. 
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"IV.  Public  education,  equal,  gratui- 
tous, and  obligatory  upon  all. 

"  V.  Savings'  banks  (caisses  d'6pargne) 
which  keep  capital  dead,  shall  be  vivified 
by  labour :  the  people  who  produce  all 
riches  can  afford  to  be  their  own  bankers. 

"  VI.  A  universal  reform  of  law  courts, 
juries  every  where. 

"VII.  Absolute  freedom  of  communica- 
tions of  thought. 

"  VIII.  A  progressive  scale  of  taxation. 

"  IX.  A  progressional  tax  on  machinery 
employed  in  industry. 

"X.  An  effectual  guarantee  for  a  fair 
division  of  profits  between  the  capitalists 
and  the  workmen. 

"  XI.  A  tax  on  luxury. 

"  XII.   Universal  suffrage. 

"  XIII.  A  national  assembly. 

"  XIV.  Annual  elections  by  all. 
"VivelaRepublique! 
Gardens  nos  armes  !  "  * 

To  carry  out  these  principles,  they 
propose  a  general  centralisation  of 
all  undertakings  in  the  hands  of 
government,  to  be  brought  under  the 
direct  control  of  a  simple  majority 
of  universal  suifrage  electors.  In 
the  same  journal  we  find  the  following 
proposals : — 

"  ABSORPTION   OF  RAILWAYS  BY  THE  STATE. 

"  Let  us  reproduce  to-day,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  heard  by  the  country, 
the  wishes  which  the  Democratic  Pad- 
fique  has  announced  every  morning  since 
its  origin,  seventeen  years  ago. 

"  I.  All  railways,  roads,  canals,  and 
public  ways,  by  which  the  life  of  France 
circulates,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  state. 

"II.  The  state  should  undertake  all 
stage-coaches,  carriers,  waggons,  and 
means  of  conveyance  or  transport,  of 
every  description. 

"III.  All  joint-stock  banks  should  be 
absorbed  by,  the  state— (  A  1'  dtat  les 
banques  confeder£es.) 

"  IV.  All  insurance  companies,  mines, 
and  salt-works,  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
state. 

"  V.  No  more  forestalling,  accumulat- 
ing, regrating,  or  anarchical  competition. 
Feudal  industry  is  pierced  to  the  heart  ; 
let  us  not  allow  it  to  raise  itself  from 
the  dust."t 

Such  are  the  proposals  to  be  found 
in  a  single  journal  which  represents 
the  ideas  that  are  now  fermenting 
in  the  mind  of  France. 

These  propositions  will  probably 


"  donnent  a  penser,"  as  the  French 
say,  to  most  of  our  readers.  Some  of 
them  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that 
our  lively  neighbours  are  getting  on  at 
railway  speed  in  the  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety. We  recommend  their  projects  to 
the  consideration  of  the  numerous 
holders  of  French  railway  and  other 
stock,  in  the  British  islands.  They 
will  doubtless  get  good  round  sums 
for  their  claims  of  damages  against 
the  French  government,  when  it 
has  absorbed  all  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies of  the  country  ! — the  more  so 
when  it  is  recollected,  1st,  That  the 
damages  will  be  assessed  by  juries 
elected  by  universal  suifrage.  2d, 
That  they  will  be  paid  by  a  govern- 
ment appointed  by  an  assembly 
elected  in  the  same  way.  We  are 
not  surprised,  wh'en  such  ideas  are 
afloat  in  the  ruling  and  irresistible 
workmen  of  Paris,  who  have  just 
overturned  Louis  Philippe,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
that  the  French  funds  have  fallen 
thirty -Jive  per  cent  in  these  few  daysr 
and  railway  and  other  stock  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.  The  Paris  3  per 
cents  are  now  (March  18)  at  50 ;  the 
5  per  cents  at  72  ! 

Nor  let  it  be  said  these  ideas  are 
the  mere  dreams  of  enthusiasts,  which 
never  can  be  carried  into  practice  by 
any  government.  These  enthusiasts 
are  now  the  ruling  power  in  the  state ; 
their  doctrines  are  those  which  will 
quickly  be  carried  into  execution  by 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  masses, 
invested  by  universal  suffrage  with 
supreme  dominion  in  the  Republic. 
Most  assuredly  they  will  carry  their 
ideas  into  execution :  the  seed 
which  the  liberal  writers  of  France 
have  been  sowing  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  will  bring  forth  its 
appropriate  fruits.  What  power  is 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  these 
popular  and  highly  lauded  "  im- 
provements, "  after  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  has 
been  overturned  by  their  announce- 
ment ?  These  persons  stood  as 
the  barrier  between  France  and  the 
"  social  revolution  "  with  which  it 
was  menaced:  when  they  were  de- 
stroyed, all  means  of  resisting  it  are 
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at  an  end,  and  the  friends  of  human- 
ity must  trust  to  prevent  its  exten- 
sion to  other  states,  mainly  to  the 
reaction  arising  from  its  experienced 
effects  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 

Already  there  appears,  not  merely 
in  the  language  of  the  popular  jour- 
nals, but  in  the  official  acts  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  decisive  evi- 
dence that  the  socialist  ideas  are 
about  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 
the  supreme  authority  in  France. 
On  March  1st,  there  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing decree  of  the  Provisional 
Government : — 

s<  The  Provisional  Government,  con- 
sidering that  the  revolution  made  by  the 
people  should  be  made  for  them  : 

"  That  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the 
long  and  iniquitous  sufferings  of  the 
working  classes : 

"  That  the  question  of  labour  is  one  of 
supreme  importance  : 

"  That  there  can  be  no  higher  or  more 
dignified  preoccupation  of  the  Republican 
Government: 

"  That  it  becomes  France  to  study 
ardently,  and  to  solve,  a  problem  which 
now  occupies  all  the  states  of  Europe  : 

*  That  it  is  indispensable,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  to  guarantee  to  the 
people  the  fruits  of  their  labours  : 

"  The  Provisional  Government  has 
decreed, — 

"  That  a  permanent  commission  shall 
be  formed,  which  shall  be  entitled,  *  The 
Commission  of  Government  for  the  La- 
bourers,' and  charged,  in  a  peculiar  and 
especial  manner,  with  their  lot. 

"  To  show  the  importance  which  go- 
vernment attaches  to  this  commission,  it 
names  one  of  its  members,  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  president  of  the  commission,  and 
for  vice-president,  another  of  its  members, 
M.  Alb  ret,  mechanical  workman. 

"  Workmen  are  invited  to  form  part  of 
the  commission. 

"  It  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  the  palace 
of  the  Luxembourg. 

"  Louis  BLANC. 

"  ARMAND  MARRAST. 

"  GARNIER  PAGES."* 

How  is  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment tQ  find  funds  for  the  enormous 
multitudes  who  will  thus  be  thrown 
upon  them,  or  to  satisfy  the  boundless 
expectations  thus  formed  of  them,  and 
which  their  own  acts  have  done  so 
much  to  cherish  ?  Already  the  want 
of  money  has  been  experienced. 
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Nearly  all  the  banks  of  Paris  have 
failed  ;  the  savings'  banks  have  been 
virtually  confiscated,  by  the  depositors 
being  paid  only  a  tenth  in  specie, 
and  the  Bank  of  France  has  suspended 
cash  payments.  The  government  has 
got  into  an  altercation  with  a  class  of 
the  highest  importance,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  which  is  striving 
to  liberate  itself  from  the  imposts 
which  are  more  immediately  felt  by 
it.  So  early  as  March  2d,  the  jour- 
nalists claimed  an  exemption  from 
the  stamp  duties  on  the  public  jour- 
nals ;  and  on  the  government  hesi- 
tating to  comply  with  their  requests, 
they  loudly  demand  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Cremieux,  the  new  minister  of 
justice.  The  Democratic  Pacifique  of 
March  2d,  observes — 

"  The  greatest  danger  of  our  situation 
is,  not  that  which  comes  from  without, 
but  that  which  conies  from  within.  The 
most  imminent  danger  would  be  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  intentions  of  govern- 
ment, the  least  retrograde  step  in  the 
presence  of  events.  That  disquietude,  we 
are  bound  to  admit,  already  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many — distrust  is  the  precursor 
of  re  volutions. 

"  The  government  has  had  under  its 
eyes  the  conduct  of  the  people.  Let  it 
imitate  it.  Energy,  constant  energy,  is 
the  only  way  to  do  good.  The  people 
have  proved  it.  It  is  by  energy  alone  that 
the  prolongation  of  struggles  is  prevented 
—the  effusion  of  blood  arrested — dan- 
gerous reactions  averted. 

"  Forward,  and  Force  to  power  !  Such, 
is  the  double  cry  of  the  Republic. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of 
Peers  must  not  only  be  interdicted  from 
meeting  j  like  royalty,  they  must  be  abo- 
lished. 

"  M.  Cremieux,  the  minister  of  justice, 
has  forgotten  his  principles.  He  is  not 
prepared  for  the  part  he  has  to  perform. 
He  blindly  yields  to  old  attachments  and 
prejudices.  At  the  moment  when  the 
most  absolute  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
most  rapid  and  ceaseless  emission  of  ideas, 
is  the  sole  condition  of  the  public  safety — 
at  the  moment  when  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  chaos  from  whence  we  cannot  escape 
if  light  does  not  guide  our  steps— at  that 
moment  M.  Cremieux  proposes  to  extin- 
guish it — he  proposes  this,  a  retrograde 
step,  to  the  minister  of  finance — the  re- 
establishment  of  the  stamps  on  journals. 

"  A  revolution  of  yesterday  cannot  be 
thus  braved. 
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"  These  gentlemen  wish  a  republic  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions. 

"  The  people  have  not  yet  laid  down 
their  arms" * 

The  government,  after  having  made 
a  show  of  resistance,  yielded  to  their 
masters.  The  duties  on  journals 
were  abolished,  and  absolute  freedom 
given  to  the  pouring  of  the  rankest 
political  poisons  into  the  mind  of 
France. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  with  a  government 
resting  on  such  a  basis,  where  the 
first  practical  difficulty  will  be  found. 
Embarrassment  of  finance  is  the  rock 
on  which  it  will  inevitably  split :  the 
more  certain  that  it  has  been  preceded 
by  a  huge  deficit  created  by  the 
former  government ;  the  more  galling 
that  it  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
flight  or  hoarding  of  capital  from  the 
measures  of  the  present  one.  Capi- 
talists are  universally  alarmed  over 
the  whole  country.  A  monetary 
crisis,  as  is  the  case  with  all  success- 
ful revolutions,  and  that  too  of  the 
severest  kind,  has  ensued.  M.  Gouin's 
bank,  the  same  which  formerly  bore 
the  name  of  Lafitte,  has  failed  under 
liabilities  to  the  extent  of  three  millions. 
Nearly  all  the  other  banking  establish- 
ments of  Paris  have  already  followed 
the  example.  The  payment  of  all  bills 
was,  by  government,  postponed  for 
three  weeks,  from  February  28 :  a  far- 
ther extension  of  the  time  of  payment 
for  a  month  after  March  20,  has  been 
petitioned  for  by  eight  hundred  of  the 
Jirst  bankers  and  merchants  in  Paris. 
This  amounts  to  a  declaration  of  a 
general  public  and  private  insolvency. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  the  first  minister  of 
finance  has  resigned  ;  the  second,  M. 
Gamier  Pages,  has  published  a 
financial  account,  which  exhibits  so 
deplorable  a  state  of  the  finances, 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  amount 
to  an  admission  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. Despite  all  the  efforts  made 
to  uphold  them,  the  French  three  per 
cents,  on  this  publication,  fell  to  forty- 
seven.  The  terrors  of  the  holders  of 
stock  are  extreme. 

An  able  eye-witness  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  state  of  Paris, 
amidst  this  terrible  social  and  finan- 
cial crisis. — 


"I  have  seen  daily  and  intimately 
persons  of  all  parties;  Legitimatists,  Con- 
servateurs,  or  adherents  of  the  late  govern- 
ment— adherents  of  the  Mole  Ministry  of 
half-an-hour  —  adherents  of  the  Barrot 
Ministry,  equally  short-lived — friends  and 
intimates  of  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  I  can  most  truly  and  dis- 
tinctly affirm,  that  I  saw  and  heard 
nothing  from  any  of  them  but  alarm  and 
consternation;  mingled  with  the  strongest 
condemnation  of  the  two  conflicting 
parties  whose  obstinacy  had  brought 
about  a  collision  which  every  body  had 
feared,  though  no  one's  fears  had  come 
within  the  widest  range  of  the  reality. 
I  heard  only  expressions  of  the  convic- 
tion that  the  present  order  of  things  could 
not  last;  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
efforts,  the  excellent  intentions,  and  the 
acknowledged  talents  of  several  members 
of  the  government,  it  had  undertaken  to 
construct  an  edifice  which  must  fall  and 
crush  them  under  its  ruins;  that  it  was 
now  forced  by  fear  upon  promises,  and 
would  be  forced  upon  acts  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  stability  of  any  govern- 
ment whatever.  In  short,  the  profoundest 
anxiety  and  alarm  sit  at  the  heart  of  the 
educated  classes  of  France,  of  whatever 
party — and,  not  the  least,  of  those  who 
have  undertaken  the  awful  task  of  ruling 
her.  Of  that  you  may  be  fully  assured. 

"  English  Liberals  will  perhaps  say 
'This  we  expected;  but  the  people?' 
Well,  I  must  affirm  that,  if  by  '  people' 
they  mean  the  industrious,  quiet  working- 
classes,  the  real  basis  of  society,  the  object 
of  the  respect  and  solicitude  of  all  en- 
lightened rulers — if  they  mean  these  men, 
the  alarm  and  consternation  are  greater 
among  them  than  in  the  higher  classes, 
in  proportion  to  the  slenderness  of  the 
resources  they  have  to  fall  back  upon;  in 
many  cases  this  amounts  to  a  sort  of 
blank  despair.  The  more  clear-sighted 
among  them  see  the  terrible  chances  that 
await  them;  they  see  capital  leaving  the 
country,  confidence  destroyed,  and  employ- 
ment suddenly  suspended  or  withdrawn, 
to  an  extent  never  seen  before. 

"  Let  me  mention  a  few  small  but 
significant  facts  : — 

"  My  locksmith  told  me  he  had  always 
employed  four  men;  he  has  discharged 
three.  An  English  pastry-cook,  who  has 
constantly  employed  fifteen  journeymen, 
was  about  to  discharge  nearly  all.  Every 
body  is  turning  away  servants,  especially 
men,  as  the  more  expensive.  I  was  told 
that  good  carriage-horses  had  been  sold 
for  five  hundred  francs  each.  A  vast 
number  of  houses  are  becoming  tenant- 
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less;  the  removal  of  the  English  alone 
would  make  a  visible  change  in  this 
respect.  And  what,  think  you,  are  the 
feelings  of  all  the  tribe  of  water-carriers, 
washerwomen,  and  the  humble  depen- 
dents for  existence  on  these  houses  ? 
Nothing,  during  the  three  days,  seemed 
to  be  more  affecting  and  alarming  than 
the  sight  of  these  humblest  ministrants 
to  the  prime  wants  of  life  rushing  from 
door  to  door,  even  in  the  quietest  streets, 
to  get  their  hard  labour  accomplished  in 
safety.  Our  porteur  d'eau  was  every 
morning  our  earliest  informant  of  the 
events  of  the  night,  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  good  sense  and  clearness  of  his  views. 
'Ces  messieurs  parlent  d'egalite,'  he  said: 
(est  ce  qu'ils  veulentsefaire  porteurs  d'eau  ? 
C'est  absurde — ce  sont  des  mensonges.' 
('  These  gentlemen  talk  of  equality  :  will 
they  turn  water-carriers  ?  It  is  absurd — 
these  are  lies.')  ( Us  vont  nous  ruiner 
tons.'  ('  They  are  going  to  ruin  us  all.') 
These  last  words  I  heard  frequently 
repeated  by  persons  of  the  working 
classes.  A  poor  commissioner,  who,  for 
high  pay,  and  through  long  detours,  con- 
veyed a  letter  for  me  on  the  23d,  came 
in  looking  aghast.  (Nous  voila  sans 
maitre.'  (( Here  we  are  without  a  mas- 
ter/) said  he.  'Bon Dieu!  qu'est  ce  que. 
nous  allons  devenir?'  ('Good  God  !  what 
will  become  of  us  ?')  'Unpays  sans  maitre 
ce  tfest  plus  un  pays.''  ('  A  country  with- 
out a  master  is  no  longer  a  country.') 
*  Nous  allons  retomber  dans  la  barbarie.' 
('We  shall  fall  back  into  barbarism.') 
This,  indeed,  was  so  soon  felt  by  all,  that 
masters  were  appointed.  But  has  that 
restored  the  feeling  of  reverence  for 
authority,  or  of  confidence  in  those  who 
wield  it,  indispensable  to  civil  society  ? 

"I  heard  with  astonishment  English 
people  on  the  road  saying, '  Oh,  all  is  quiet 
now.'  '  All  is  going  on  very  well  now.' 
From  no  Frenchman  have  I  heard  this 
superficial  view  of  the  case.  Paris  is  in- 
deed quiet  enough,  but  it  is  the  quiet  of 
exhaustion,  fear,  distrust,  and  dejection. 
The  absolute  silence  of  the  streets  at  night 
.was  awful.  But  a  few  nights  before  the 
22d,  I  had  complained  of  the  incessant  roll 
of  carriages  during  this  season  of  balls. 
From  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  3d  of 
March,  the  most  retired  village  could  not 
have  been  more  utterly  noiseless.  Not  a 
carriage — not  a  foot-fall — except  at  in- 
tervals the  steady  and  silent  step  of  the 
patrol  of  the  National  Guard,  listened  for 
as  the  sole  guarantee  for  safety.  t  Every 
man,'  said  a  grocer,  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  the  Guard,  to  me  in  his  shop, 
'  must  now  defend  his  own.  We  have  no 
protectors  but  ourselves  ;  no  police,  no 
army.'  "—Times,  March  8,  1848. 

These    are    sufficiently     alarming 
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features  in  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  any  country :  but  they 
become  doubly  so,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  they  coexist  with  unbound- 
ed expectations  formed  in  the  labour- 
ing masses,  in  whom  supreme  power 
is  now  both  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally vested.  The  Revolution  has  been 
the  triumph  of  the  workmen  over  the 
employers,  of  the  " proktaires"  over 
the  "bourgeois,"  of  labour  over 
capital.  How  such  a  triumph  is  to 
eventuate  with  a  vehement  and  in- 
digent population,  impelling  the  go- 
vernment on  in  the  career  of  revo- 
lution, and  capital  daily  leaving  the 
country  or  hiding  itself  from  the  dread 
of  the  acts  of  a  government  about  to 
be  appointed  by  nine  millions  of 
electors*,  is  a  question  on  which  it  well 
becomes  all  the  holders  of  property, 
in  whatever  rank,  seriously  to  reflect 
in  this  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  extravagance  and 
universality  of  their  expectations  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  passage 
in  the  description  of  a  still  later  eye- 
witness : — 

*  Paris  is  to  all  appearance  tranquil ; 
but  there  is  much  agitation  that  does 
not  show  itself  outwardly.  The  workmen 
of  all  trades  are  intent  on  legislation  which 
shall  secure  more  wages  for  less  toil.  They 
beset  the  Luxembourg  with  processions, 
and  fill  the  Chamber  of  Peers  with  de- 
putations. Louis  Blanc  has  discovered 
that  to  organise  labour  in  a  pamphlet 
and  put  the  theory  into  practice  are  two 
very  different  things.  The  walls  are  co- 
vered with  the  manifestoes  of  the  several 
branches  of  occupation ;  every  day  sees 
a  new  crop  ;  they  reveal  the  existence 
of  dissentions  among  the  workmen  them- 
selves, though  they  are  all  based  on 
nearly  the  same  principles  ;  the  seven- 
hooped  pot  is  to  have  ten  hoops,  and  it  is 
to  be  felony  to  drink  small-beer.  The 
cocherS  have  secured  a  tariff,  with  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  ;  the  tailors  are  demand- 
ing the  same;  the  l  cheap  '  establishments 
are  in  despair,  for  they  supply  classes 
that  cannot  buy  at  higher  prices.  An 
anxious  ^employer  placed  the  difilculty 
before  some  of  the  men  ;  the  only  answer 
recorded  was  the  comforting  assurance 
that  every  body  will  be  able  to  pay  five 
pounds  for  his  coat  l  as  soon  as  society  is 
regenerated  ! '  What  is  to  be  said  to 
such  magnificence  of  hope  ?  A  cltoyen 
coatmaker  can  only  shrug  his  shoulders 
and  wait  for  the  end.  One  step  has  been 
taken  that  seems  likely  to  lead  to  it— the 
Commission  has  opened  a  register  of  all 
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employments,  and  all  seeking  to  be  em-  render  the  grave  in  appearance,  as   in 

ployed,  in  Paris.    Not  till  the  stern  truth  reality,  the  great  leveller.    This  proscrip- 

is  revealed  by  figures  will  the  full  diffi-  tion  of  the  poor  vanities  of  life  and  death 

culty  be    known,    and    some    estimate  is  made  a  serious  object  by  some  of  the 

formed  of  what  a  government  can  not  do.  active  spirits  of  the  time,  as  if  there  were 

All  the  edicts  that  can  be  forced  from  it     any  real  importance  in  them."  * Times, 

by  the  pressure  of  the  hour  will  break  March  13th,  1848. 

down  under  the  weight  of  necessity,  as  _„ 

they  always  have  done.  E»  Wltn  material  resources  continu- 
"  Parallel  with  this  agitation,  which  is  ally  and  rapidly  diminishing,  capital 
material,  runs  another,  which  is  philo-  leaving  the  country,  employment  fail- 
sophical.  The  republic  is  not  perfect  ing,  bankruptcies  general,  the  ex- 
enough,  and  some  vile  distinctions  ftill  penditure  of  the  opulent  at  an 
exist,  irritating  to  the  eye  of  equality,  end,  the  finances  of  the  State  in 
The  government  is  petitioned  to  abolish  hopeless  embarrassment,  the  French 
all  marks  of  honour  for  civilians  j  the  Government  can  satisfy  these  extra- 
.Distinguished  citizens  can  be  nt  wantg  and  exp/ctations  ^. 

^&^^  ouf  plunging  in  a  foreign  war    they 
great  services;  but  no  cross  or  riband  wm  achieve  what  has  never  yet  been 
is  to  be  worn.    Equality  devant  la  mort  accomplished  by  man. 
is  also  insisted  on  ;  the  same  place  in  the  Who  is  answerable  for  this  calami- 
cemetery  and  the  same  bier  for  all  are  to  tons    Revolution,    which    has    thus 


*  The  present  state  of  the  finances  of  France  is  thus  explained  by  the  Finance 
Minister  :— 

"  On  the  1st  of  January  1841,  the  capital  of  the  public  debt,  the  government  stock 
belonging  to  the  sinking  fund  being  deducted,  was  4,267,315,402  francs.  On  the  1st 
of  January  1848,  it  amounted  to  5,179,644,730  francs.  Far  from  taking  advantage 
of  so  long  a  peace  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  last  administration  aug- 
mented it  in  those  enormous  proportions, — 912,329,328  francs  in  seven  years. 

f<  BUDGETS. 

"  The  budgets  followed  the  progression  of  the  debt. 

"  Those  of  1829  to  1830  amount  to  1,014,914,000  francs.  The  entire  of  the  credits 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  fallen  government  to  the  year  1847  amounts  to 
I,7l2,979,639f.  62c.  Notwithstanding  the  successive  increase  of  the  receipts,  the 
budgets  presented  each  year  a  considerable  deficit.  The  expenses  from  1840  to 
1847  inclusively,  exceeded  the  receipts  by  604,525,000  francs.  The  deficit  calculated 
for  the  year  1848  is  48,000,000  francs,  without  counting  the  additional  chapter  of 
supplementary  and  extraordinary  credits,  which  will  raise  the  total  amount  of  the 
budgets  to  the  charge  of  the  last  administration  to  652,525,000  francs. 

"  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

"kThe  public  works  heedlessly  undertaken  simultaneously,  at  all  points  of  the  terri- 
tory, to  satisfy  or  to  encourage  electoral  corruption,  and  not  with  that  reserve  which 
prudence  so  imperiously  commanded,  have  raised  the  credits  to  1,081,000,000  francs. 
From  this  sum  are  to  be  deducted  the  sums  reimbursed  by  the  companies,  amounting 
to  160,000,000  francs  ;  the  last  loan,  82,000,000  francs,  making  together  242,000,000 
francs,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  839,000,000  francs.  Out  of  this  sum,  435,000,000 
francs  has  been  expended  out  of  the  resources  of  the  floating  debt,  and  404,000,00^ 
francs  still  remain  to  be  expended  on  the  completion  of  the  works. 

"  FLOATING  DEBT. 

"  The  floating  debt  increased  in  proportions  not  less  considerable.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1831  it  reached  an  amount  of  about  250,000,000  francs.  At  the  date 
of  the  26th  of  February  last  it  exceeded  670,000,000  francs,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
the  government  stock  belonging  to  the  savings'  banks,  202,000,000  francs,  making 
altogether  972,000,000  francs.  Under  such  a  system  the  position  of  the  central 
office  of  the  Treasury  could  not  often  be  brilliant.  During  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  last  days  of  its  existence,  the  fallen  government  expended  more  than 
294,800,000  francs  beyond  its  ordinary  resources,  or  1,100,000  francs  per  day."— 
Report  of  Finance  Minister,  March  9,  1848. 
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arrested  the  internal  prosperity  of 
France,  involved  its  finances  in  appa- 
rently hopeless  embarrassment,thrown 
back  for  probably  half  a  century  the 
progress  of  real  freedom  in  that 
country,  and  perhaps  consigned  it  to 
a  series  of  internal  convulsions,  and 
Europe  to  the  horrors  of  general  war, 
for  a  very  long  period  ?  We  answer 
without  hesitation  that  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  two  parties,  and  two 
parties  only — the  King  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

The  King  is  most  of  all  to  blame, 
for  having  engaged  in  a  conflict,  and, 
when  victoiy  was  within  his  grasp, 
allowing  it  to  slip  from  his  hands  from 
want  of  resolution  at  the  decisive 
moment.  It  is  too  soon  after  these 
great  and  astonishing  events  to  be 
able  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
whole  details  connected  with  them ; 
but  the  concurring  statements  from 
all  parties  go  to  prove  that  on  the 
first  day  the  troops  of  the  line  were 
perfectly  steady ;  and  history  will 
record  that  the  heroic  firmness  of  the 
Municipal  Guard  has  rivalled  all  that 
is  most  honourable  in  French  history. 
The  military  force  was  immense ;  not 
less  than  eighty  thousand  men, 
backed  by  strong  forts,  and  amply 
provided  with  all  the  muniments  of 
war.  Their  success  on  the  first  day 
was  unbroken ;  they  had  earned  above 
a  hundred  barricades,  and  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  military  positions 
of  the  capital.  But  at  this  moment 
the  indecision  of  the  King  ruined 
every  thing.  Age  seems  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  vigour  for  which  he 
was  once  so  celebrated.  He  shrunk 
from  a  contest  with  the  insurgents, 
paralysed  the  troops  by  orders  not  to 
fire  on  the  people,  and  openly  receded 
before  the  insurgent  populace,  by 
abandoning  Guizot  and  the  firm 
policy  which  he  himself  had  adopted, 
and  striving  to  conciliate  revolution 
by  the  mezzo  termine  of  Count  Mole", 
and  a  more  liberal  cabinet.  It  is  with 
retreat  in  presence  of  an  insurrection, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  invading  army ; 
the  first  move  towards  the  rear  is  a 
certain  step  to  ruin.  The  moment  it 
was  seen  that  the  King  was  giving 
way,  all  was  paralysed,  because  all 
foresaw  to  which  side  the  victoiy 
would  incline.  The  soldiers  threw 
away  their  muskets,  the  officers  broke 
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their  swords,  and  the  vast  array,  equal 
to  the  army  which  fought  at  Auster- 
litz,  was  dissolved  like  a  rope  of  sand. 
Louis  Philippe  fell  without  either  the 
intrepidity  of  the  royal  martyr  in 
1793,  or  the  dignity  of  the  elder 
house  of  Bourbon  in  1830;  and  if  it 
be  [true,  as  is  generally  said,  that  the 
Queen  urged  the  King  to  mount  on 
horseback  and  die  "  en  roi"  in  front 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  he  declined, 
preferring  to  escape  in  disguise  to  this 
country,  history  must  record,  with 
shame,  that  royalty  perished  in 
France  without  the  virtues  it  was 
entitled  to  expect  in  the  meanest  of 
its  supporters. 

The  second  cause  which  appears  to 
have  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  in  France,  is  the  general, 
it  may  be  said  universal,  defection  of 
the  National  Guard.  It  had  been 
openly  announced  that  twenty  thou- 
sand of  that  body  were  to  line  the 
Champs  Elyse's  in  their  uniform  on 
occasion  of  the  banquet ;  it  was  per- 
fectly known  that  that  banquet  was  a 
mere  pretext  for  getting  the  forces  of 
this  Revolution  together;  and  that  the 
intention  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
march  in  a  body  to  the  Tuileries  after 
it  was  over,  and  compel  the  King  to 
accede  to  their  demands.  When 
they  were  called  out  in  the  afternoon, 
they  declined  to  act  against  the 
people,  and  by  their  treachery  occa- 
sioned the  defection  of  the  troops  of 
the  line,  and  rendered  farther  resis- 
tance hopeless.  They  expected,  by  this 
declaration  against  the  King  of  their 
choice,  the  monarch  of  the  barricades, 
to  secure  a  larger  share  in  the  govern- 
ment for  themselves.  They  went  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  intending 
to  put  up  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as 
Regent,  and  the  Count  of  Paris  as 
King,  and  to  procure  a  large  measure 
of  reform  for  the  constitution.  What 
was  the  result?  Why,  that  they 
were  speedily  supplanted  by  the 
rabble  who  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps, and  who,  deriding  the  eloquence 
of  Odillon  Barrot,  and  insensible  to 
the  heroism  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
by  force  and  violence  expelled  the 
majority  of  the  deputies  from  their 
seats,  seized  on  the  President's  chair, 
and,  amidst  an  unparalleled  scene  of 
riot  and  confusion,  subverted  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  proclaimed  a  Re- 
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public,  and  adjourned  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  to  name  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment !  The  account  given  of 
this  whole  revolt  by  an  eye-witness, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Times, 
is  so  instructive,  that  we  make  no 
apology  for  transferring  it  to  our  co- 
lumns : — 

«  On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Feb. 
23,  Paris  was  greatly  agitated,  but  no 
severe  fighting  had  taken  place;  a  few 
barricades  had  been  raised  and  retaken 
by  the  troops ;  the  plans  of  the  govern- 
ment were  complete — Marshal  Bugeaud 
had  been  named  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  Paris,  and  M.  Guizot  informed 
the  King  that  he  was  confident  that  the 
Executive  Government  could  put  down 
the  insurrection.  The  royal  answer  was 
— a  dismissal.  The  King  dismissed  M. 
Guizot,  and  dissolved  the  Cabinet  at  that 
momentous  instant,  when  all  the  energies 
of  united  power  were  required  to  fight  in 
the  streets  a  battle  which  it  had  itself 
deliberately  provoked. 

"  Still,  however,  the  mischief  might  yet 
have  been  repaired  if  vigorous  measures 
had  been  taken.  But,  from  that  hour, 
nothing  but  the  most  extraordinary  blun- 
ders and  pusillanimity  marked  the  conduct 
of  the  Court.  Count  Mole*  was  sent  for, 
and  the  evening  of  Wednesday  passed  in 
attempts,  or  no  attempts,  we  hardly  know 
which,  on  his  part  to  form  a  semi-Liberal 
Cabinet.  In  the  city,  the  fall  of  the 
Guizot  ministry  was  hailed  with  accla- 
mation and  illumination,  as  the  first  sign 
of  popular  victory  ;  and  at  that  same 
critical  juncture  the  fatal  discharge  of 
musketry  took  place  opposite  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  stained  the 
pavement  with  blood,  and  inflamed  the 
people  to  a  revolutionary  pitch.  The 
night  was  spent  in  preparation  for  a  more 
terrible  morrow  ;  but  as  yet  the  army 
had  neither  fraternised  nor  laid  down  its 
weapons.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  most  part  prepared  to  act ;  but  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  at  Court  which  to- 
tally paralysed  its  resistance. 

"  After  Count  Mole's  failure,  the  King 
sent  for  M.  Thiers.  That  gentleman  may 
be  said  to  have  actually  formed  a  Cabinet 
in  conjunction  with  M.  Odillon  Barrot 
and  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  for  they 
instantly  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of 
the  highest  possible  duty  which  could 
devolve  on  ministerial  responsibility. 
The  one  act  of  their  government  was  the 
publication  of  that  inconceivable  procla- 
mation, stating  that  no  further  'resistance 
should  be  made,  and  the  promulgation  of 
orders  to  the  officers  commanding  regi- 
ments to  ivithdraw  them.  This  was  of 
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course  the  capitulation  of  the  Monarchy. 
Marshal  Bugeaud — who  had  the  command 
of  the  troops,  had  now  completed  his  pre- 
parations for  the  general  attack  of  the 
barricades,  and  was  confident  of  success — 
protested  most  energetically  against  this 
extraordinary  order,  and  said  that  if  it 
was  acted  on  all  was  lost.  The  King's 
then  ministers,  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Barrot, 
insisted  ;  the  King  took  their  advice,  and 
Marshal  Bugeaud  resigned  the  command 
of  the  troops,  observing  that  it  was  useless 
for  him  to  retain  it  if  nothing  was  to  be 
done.  General  Lamoriciere  was  there- 
fore named  to  the  command  of  Paris,  and 
M.  Thiers  and  his  friends  proceeded  to 
effect  their  pacific  arrangements.  The 
effects  of  their  orders  were  immediately 
perceptible,  although  the  declaration  of 
their  names  was  certainly  not  followed 
by  the  consequences  they  had  anticipated. 
The  officers  of  the  army,  indignant  at  so 
unexpected  a  termination  of  their  duties, 
sheathed  their  swords ;  the  men  allowed 
themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  the  mob, 
whom  they  had  been  ordered  not  to  resist, 
and  the  people,  encountering  no  serious 
opposition  except  from  the  Municipal 
Guard,  which  was  cut  to  pieces,  rushed 
on  to  the  conquest  of  the  Palais-Royal 
and  the  Tuileries.  To  sum  up  this  narra- 
tive in  two  words — the  dismissal  of  the 
Guizot  government  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Executive  Government  to  act  ef- 
fectually ;  the  subsequent  advice  of  M. 
Thiers  and  the  resignation  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud,  rendered  it  impossible  to  act  at 
all.  If  this  be,  as  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  it  is,  a  correct  narrative  of 
these  transactions,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  M.  Thiers  and  his  colleagues  should 
not  have  made  themselves  conspicuous 
in  the  subsequent  passage  of  this  Revolu- 
tion. 

"  The  mob  of  Paris,  at  no  hour  of  the 
day,  (the  24th,)  was  formidable  to  ten 
thousand  men,  much  less  to  a  hundred 
thousand,  or  at  least  eighty  thousand. 
On  the  Thursday  (24th)  public  opinion 
had  abandoned  the  emeute.  The  National 
Guard  would  now  have  done  any  thing  to 
reproduce  order,  but  they  had  no  time ; 
therewas  no  opportunity  to  reunite  them- 
selves ;  besides  which,  they  wanted  courage 
and  support,  and  did  not  even  dream  of  the 
extreme  to  which  things  might  be  pushed. 
There  never  was,  at  any  time,  any 
acharnement  among  the  people;  the  troops 
were  every  where  well  received;  not  a 
hostile  head  looked  from  a  window.  It 
was  hoped  that  something  might  be  done 
by  a  demonstration  of  public  opinion,  but 
nothing  more.  The  imeutiers  the  first  and 
second  day  simply  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  National  Guard.  They  were 
all  the  time  ill  looked  upon  by  the  real 
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people  of  Paris,  but  they  were  permitted 
to  go  on  as  a  means  of  action  on  the  court 
and  government.  The  accident,  or  rather 
the  gross  and  infamous  blunder, committed 
before  the  Bureau  des  Affaires  Etrangeres 
(of  which  the  accounts  published  are 
erroneous),  produced  a  violent  irritation, 
which  was  ably  worked  upon  by  the  Re- 
publican committee,  who  were  all  along 
on  the  watch ;  but  this  irritation,  which 
certainly  changed  the  character  of  the 
contest,  gave  no  arms  to  the  people;  and 
although  it  increased  their  numbers,  they 
were  never,  even  numerically,  formidable, 
as  I  have  said,  to  ten  thousand  men.  As 
for  the  barricades,  there  was  not  one  that 
was  ever  defended  except  against  seme 
weak  patrol,  and  then,  after  a  little  pop- 
ping, it  was  always  abandoned.  Literally, 
there  was  no  fighting  ;  there  was  skir- 
mishing on  the  part  of  the  brave  Muni- 
cipals— the  only  force  that  acted— and  I 
presume  it  acted  on  orders  which  did  not 
emanate  from  the  chief  military  autho- 
rity, but  had  some  separate  and  general 
instructions  of  its  own.  Literally,  I  re- 
peat, there  was  no  fighting.  How  could 
there  be  ?  There  were  no  arms;  that  is, 
not  a  musket  to  a  hundred  men,  till 
eleven  or  twelve  o-clock  in  the  day,  when 
the  troops,  without  orders — except  "  not 
to  fire,"  or  act  against  the  people — be- 
came, in  several  parts  of  Paris,  mixed  up 
and  united  with  them."—  Times,  March  8 
and  14, 1848. 

Here,  then,  is  the  whole  affair  clear- 
ly revealed.  It  was  the  timidity  of 
Government,  and  the  defection  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  ruined  every 
thing ;  which  paralysed  the  troops  of 
the  line,  encouraged  the  insurgents, 
left  the  brave  Municipal  Guards  to 
their  fate,  and  caused  the  surrender  of 
the  Tuileries.  And  what  has  been 
the  result  of  this  shameful  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  sworn  defenders  of 
order — this  "  civic  "  praetorian  guard 
of  France  ?  Nothing  but  this,  that 
they  have  destroyed  the  monarchy, 
ruined  industry,  banished  capital,  ren- 
dered freedom  hopeless,  and  made 
bankrupt  the  state!  Such  are  the 
effects  of  armed  men  forgetting  the  first 
of  social  duties,  that  of  fidelity  to  their 
oaths.  How  soon  were  these  treache- 
rous National  Guards  passed  in  the 
career  of  revolution  by  the  infuriated 
rabble  !  How  soon  were  Odillon  Bar- 
rot  and  Thiers  supplanted  by  Lamar- 
tine  and  Arago!  How  rapidly  were 


the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  Count 
of  Paris  expelled  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  from  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties— the  cry  for  reform  drowned  in 
that  of  revolution  !  How  many  of  the 
twenty  thousand  National  Guards, 
who  by  their  treachery  brought 
about  the  Revolution,  will  be  solvent 
at  the  end  of  two  months?  Not  a 
tenth  of  their  number.  They  will 
perish  deservedly  and  ignobly ;  ruined 
in  their  fortunes,  beggared  in  their 
families,  despised  by  their  compatriots, 
execrated  by  Europe !  That  they  may 
anticipate  what  history  wifl  say  of 
their  conduct,  let  them  listen  to  the 
verdict  which  it  has  pronounced  on 
the  National  Guard  which,  on  a  similar 
crisis,  10th  August  1792,  betrayed 
Louis  XVI.,  as  pronounced  by  an 
authority  whom  they  will  not  suspect 
of  leaning  to  the  Royalist  side — M. 
Lamartine. 

"  The  National  Guard,  on  the  10th 
August,  returned  humiliated  and  in 
consternation  to  their  shops  and 
counting-houses;  they  had  justly  lost 
the  lead  of  the  people.  Thenceforth 
it  could  no  longer  aspire  but  to  be  the 
parade  force  of  the  Revolution,  com- 
pelled to  assist  at  all  its  acts,  at  all 
its  f§tes,  at  all  its  crimes;  a  vain  living 
decoration  of  all  the  mechanists  of  the 
Revolution."  * 

Of  which  revolution  is  Lamartine 
now  speaking ;  of  that  of  10th  August 
1792,  or  of  24th  February  1848?  Be- 
yond all  doubt  history  will  pass  a 
severer  judgment  on  the  treachery 
which  overthrew  Louis  Philippe  than 
on  that  which  consummated  the  de- 
struction of  Louis  XVI. :  for  the  for- 
mer had  the  example  of  the  latter  for 
its  guide  ;  they  knew  how  soon  the 
massacre  of  September  followed  the 
triumph  of  August,  and  what  incal- 
culable calamities  the  defection  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  Place 
Carousel  brought  upon  their  country 
and  Europe. 

What  benefit  have  the  working 
classes  derived,  or  are  they  likely  to 
derive,  from  this  deplorable  convul- 
sion? Great  ones  they  doubtless 
expect,  as  it  has  issued  in  a  triumph 
of  labour  over  capital.  But  what  has 
it  realised?  We  shall  mention  one 


*  Lamartine, "  Histoire  des  Girondins,"  iii.  244,  245. 
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or  two  particulars  to  illustrate  the 
benefits  hitherto  reaped  by  this  class 
from  its  victory. 

The  savings'  banks  of  France  had 
prospered  immensely  under  the  firm 
and  pacific  government  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  following  account  of 
them  is  derived  from  official  sources. 

"  The  state  of  the  savings'  banks  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in- 
dicated an  extraordinary  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  late  govern- 
ment. In  1834  there  were  only  seventy 
savings'  banks  in  France,  and  the  amount 
of  deposits  on  hand  was  34,000,000  francs. 
In  1839  there  were  four  hundred  and  four 
banks,  and  the  deposits  had  increased  to 
171,000,000  francs  ;  in  1848,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  the  deposits  had 
risen  to  355,000,000  francs,  or  ten  times 
the  amount  deposited  fourteen  years  be- 
fore. In  1839  the  average  value  of  each 
deposit  was  550  francs,  which  is  probably 
increased  to  600  francs  average  at  the 
present  time.  The  partial  suspension  of 
payment  by  these  institutions  must  affect 
at  least  half  a  million  of  persons  of  the 
most  industrious  and  economical  part  of 
the  population,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
towns,  and  they  are  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  savings  at  the  very  mo- 
ment they  most  need  them."  —  Times, 
March  14,  1848. 

Now,  these  savings'  banks,  holding 
deposits  to  the  amount  of  about 
£14,000,000  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  and  which  had 
increased  ten-fold  during  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  have  to  all  practical 
purposes  been  rendered  bankrupt. 
Unable  to  stand  the  dreadful  run 
upon  them  after  the  outbreak,  or  to 
realise  the  amount  of  their  deposits 
by  the  sale  of  their  funded  property,  in 
consequence  of  its  prodigious  fall,  they 
had  no  resource  but  to  suspend  pay- 
ment. By  a  decree  of  Government, 
the  holders  of  deposits  in  the  savings' 
banks  are  to  receive  only  a  tenth  in 
cash,  the  remainder  being  payable  six 
months  hence,  in  a  pap  er  now  practi- 
cally worth  nothing.  By  this  single 
result  of  the  Revolution,  above  five 
hundred  thousand  of  the  most  meri- 
torious and  hard-working  of  the 
operatives  of  France  have  been  in 
effect  deprived  of  the  savings  of  a 
whole  lifetime. 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing population  in  any  degree  more 
favoured.  In  the  Times  correspon- 
dent from  Paris  of  March  14,  we  find 
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the  following  account  of  their  present 
condition : — 


"  The  financial  question,  the  state  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  task  of  pro- 
viding work  and  food  for  the  people,  with 
which  the  government  has  charged  itself, 
are  additional  motives  for  seriousness, 
however.  The  credit  of  more  than  one 
banking-house  is  to-day  said  to  be  totter- 
ing. One  firm,  it  is  openly  mentioned, 
has  resolved  to  stop  payment  to-morrow. 
Trade  is  very  bad.  Work  will  soon  be- 
come scarce,  and  distress  and  outcry  must 
be  expected  ;  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
all  these  facts,  and  with  the  determination 
to  do  every  thing  possible  for  the  relief  of 
the  working  classes,  possessed  by  the 
Provisional  Government,  this  source  of 
uneasiness  is  menacing  to-day.  I  wish  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  the  situation  of 
affairs  were  more  general  than  it  is,  for  it 
might  check  the  departure  of  rich  natives 
and  foreigners  from  the  capital,  who  con- 
tinue to  retire  from  it  in  alarming  numbers, 
and,  obviously,  with  no  view  to  return,  for 
we  hear  of  sales  of  carriages  and  horses, 
for  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  they  bore  three 
weeks  since.  Twelve  thousand  servants 
are  said  to  be  already  discharged  in  Paris, 
and  many  houses  or  hotels  in  the  fashion- 
able quarters  have  become  literally  de- 
void of  occupants." — Times,  14th  March 
1848. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  must  in 
the  end  terminate  in  domestic  or 
foreign  war  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  have  looked  even  on  the  surface 
of  past  events.  The  causes  which 
at  present  uphold,  and  must  ere  long 
destroy  the  Republican  Government 
in  France,  are  thus  ably  stated  by  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  same  well- 
informed  journal : — 

"  The  Provisional  Government  conti- 
nues to  exist  at  the  moment  only  from 
two  causes.  The  first  is,  that  all  respec- 
table persons  hasten  to  its  support  under 
the  influence  of  fear.  The  other  day  every 
body  expected  to  be  robbed  and  murdered: 
as  the  Provisional  Government  showed  a 
strong  desire  to  preserve  order,  all  those 
individuals,  still  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves unplundered  and  unassassinated, 
attributed  the  miracle  to  the  government, 
and  ran  to  its  support  in  self-defence. 
The  adhesions  have  been  readier  and 
more  numerous  many  times  over  than  in 
1830.  The  second  cause  which  gives  a 
short  reprieve  to  the  government  is,  that 
it  humours  the  ferocious  monster  that  made 
it, — and  which  is  ready  at  any  moment  to 
overturn  it  as  it  set  it  up, — by  the  most 
absurd  indulgences,  by  still  more  fatal 
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promises  for  the  future.  The  same  set  of 
ruffians  (heroes)  who  forced  the  Chamber, 
and  who  thrust  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment on  the  deputies,  are  still  there  to 
invade  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  substitute 
another  idol  for  Lamartine  &  Co.  Still  I 
believe  they  will  not  do  so  just  yet  ; 
perhaps  we  may  get  on  till  the  constitu- 
tional or  National  Assembly  meets,  but 
I  doubt  it.  But  then,  even  then, — 
what  is  to  take  place  ?  Faction,  clubs, 
war  to  the  knife.  The  French  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  men  they  were  in  '89 — 
they  are  not  changed  in  the  least.  Classes 
have  been  modified  by  wealth,  commerce, 
prosperity,  &c.  ;  but  these  are  the  quiet 
classes,  icho  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  years.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  working,  or  the  soi- 
disant  working  classes,  who  are  literally 
the  sovereign  power,  are  looked  upon 
with  fear,  disgust,  and  abhorrence  by 
every  man  in  France  of  a  superior  condi- 
tion, including  the  National  Guard ;  and 
they  are  all  speculating  how  to  get  quit 
of  them;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Louis 
Blanc  is  keeping  them  quiet  by  preaching 
Utopianism.  He  is  doing  so,  honestly 
and  enthusiastically,  it  is  said  ;  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  a  great  mass  of  the  people 
is  flattered  and  soothed  by  the  idea  of 
converting  work  into  an  amusement,  of  ob- 
taining perpetual  easy  employment  by  the 
state,  and  a  pension  at  fifty-five  years  of 
age.  This  pause,  however,  does  not  de- 
ceive the  commerce,  the  capital,  the  edu- 
cation of  France,  and,  as  I  said,  the  uni- 
versal consideration  is  how  to  throw  off  the 
many-headed  tyrant.  The  plan  of  doing 
so,  most  consonant  with.the  French  cha- 
racter, is  war.  The  National  Guard  is 
convinced  they  must  shortly  fight  these 
men  themselves,  or  send  them  to  fight 
the  foreigner  ;  the  latter  is  the  expe- 
dient that  will  be  hit  upon  ;  and  unfor- 
tunately the  state  of  Europe  incites  them 
to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  others,  from 
whom  they  will  receive  invitations  which, 
in  the  condition  of  men's  minds  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  gov- 
ernment to  reject.  Besides  which,  even 
Frenchmen  of  the  best  order  are,  on  ques- 
tions of  national  glory  or  honour,  not  to 
be  relied  on  for  a  moment  ;  the  best  of 
them  may  be  carried  away  by  a  word,  a 
paragraph,  a  rumour,  and  all  rave  *  Fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine,'  <  Waterloo/  and  a 
thousand  other  follies,  which,  however 
sad,  may  be  excused  in  the  present  state 
of  their  neighbours,  though  not  for  that 
reason  the  less  to  be  lamented.  In  all 
international  questions  whatever,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  French  are  arrogance, 
and  susceptibility  of  so  extreme  a  nature, 
that  no  body  of  Frenchmen  can  be  dealt 
with  by  foreigners.  A  sovereign  and  a 
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minister  or  two  in  cold  blood,  and  with  all 
the  weight  of  undivided  responsibility 
upon  them,  are  difficult  enough  to  manage 
even  by  the  ablest  and  most  impartial  of 
negotiators  ;  but  the  masses  must  always 
be  intractable. 

"  I  give  the  present  Provisional  Govern- 
ment immense  credit  for  their  efficient 
exertions,  and  I  have  considerable  reli- 
ance on  the  good  intentions  of  the  majo- 
rity of  them'1 ;  but  they  will  not  last ;  and, 
above  all,  whether  they  last  or  not,  they 
must  obey  and  not  pretend  to  guide. 
Lamartine,  by  his  genius,  has  now  and 
then  gained  a  point;  but  he,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  have  been  rather  the  organs  of  the 
•sovereign  of  the  day  than  his  directors  and 
guides:'— Times,  March  13,  1848. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  views  of 
this  description  should  be  entertained 
by  all  well-informed  persons  on  the 
spot  in  France,  for  the  new  "  National 
Assembly,"  to  whom  the  formation  of 
a  constitution  is  to  be  intrusted  in  that 
country,  is  to  be  composed  in  such  a 
way,  as  renders  the  direct  or  indirect 
spoliation  of  property  a  matter  of  al- 
most certainty.  The  following  is  the 
decree  of  the  Provisional  Government 
on  the  subject : — 

"  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 
"  LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY. 

"  The  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Republic,  wishing,  to  resign,  as  soon  as 
possible,  into  the  hands  of  the  Definitive 
Government  the  powers  it  exercises  in, 
the  interest  and  by  the  command  of  the 
people, 

"  Decrees, 

"  Article  1 . — The  electoral  assemblies 
are  convoked  in  each  district  for  the  9th 
of  April  next,  to  elect  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  National  Assembly, 
which  is  to  frame  the  constitution. 

"  Article  2. — The  election  shall  have 
the  population  for  its  basis. 

"  Article  3.— The  total  number  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  shall  be 
900,  including  those  of  Algeria  and  the 
French  colonies. 

"  Article  4. — They  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  deputies  in  the  proportion  indi- 
cated in  the  annexed  table. 

"  Article  5.— The  suffrage  shall  be  di- 
rect and  universal. 

"  Article  6. — All  Frenchmen,  21  years 
of  age,  having  resided  in  the  district 
during  six  months,  and  not  judicially  de- 
prived of  or  suspended  in  the  exercise  of 
their  civic  rights,  are  electors. 

"  Article  7.— All  Frenchmen,  25  years 
of  age,  and  not  judicially  deprived  of  or 
2E 
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suspended  in  the  exercise  of  their  civic 
rights,  are  eligible. 

"  Article  8.— The  ballot  shall  be  secret. 

"  Article  9.— All  the  electors  shall  vote 
in  the  chief  town  of  their  district,  by 
ballot.  Each  bulletin  shall  contain  as 
many  names  as  there  shall  be  represen- 
tatives to  elect  in  the  department. 

"  No  man  can  be  named  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  unless  he  obtain  2,000 
suffrages. 

"Article  10. — Every  representative  of 
the  people  shall  receive  an  indemnity  of 
25f.  per  day  during  the  session." 

,  Here  is  a  tolerably  democratic  con- 
stitution, which  will  probably  excite 
some  little  disquietude  in  the  breasts 
of  the  holders  of  French  stock  and 
railway  shares.  Universal  suffrage — 
a  single  assembly  of  nine  hundred 
members,  each  of  whom  is  to  be  paid 
a  pound  a-day  during  the  session.  To 
make  the  experiment  still  more  peril- 
ous, the  minister  of  public  instruction 
to  the  Provisional  Government  has 
issued  a  circular  to  the  ministers  of  in- 
struction throughout  the  country,  in 
which  he  enjoins  them  to  recommend 
to  the  people  "  to  avoid  the  representa- 
tives who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation or  the  gifts  of  fortune."*  This 
circular  excited,  as  well  it  might,  such 
a  panic  in  Paris,  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government 
were  obliged  to  disown  it.  But 
that  only  makes  matters  worse:  it 
shows  what  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment really  meant,  and  how  com- 
pletely they  have  already  come  to 
stand  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The 
projected  decree  for  levelling  the 
National  Guard,  by  distributing  the 
companies  of  voltigeurs  and  chasseurs 
(the  elite')  through  the  whole  mass, 
has  already  produced  an  address  by 
their  battalion,  in  uniform,  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  which  was 
received  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by 
an  immense  crowd  with  cries  of 
"  A  bos  les  Aristocrats!  on  ne  passe 
pas ! "  It  is  no  wonder  the  National 
Guard  are  at  length  alarmed.  The 
aristocracies  of  knowledge  and  pro- 
perty are  to  be  alike  discarded! 
Ignorance  and  a  sympathy  with  the 


most  indigent  class  are  to  be  the  great 
recommendations  to  the  electors? 
This  is  certainly  making  root-and- 
branch  work  ;  it  is  Jack.  Cade  alive 
again.  Paris,  it  is  expected,  will  re- 
turn for  its  representatives 

11  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
5  Socialists,        • 
18  Operatives, 
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Truly  the  National  Guard  will  soon  reap 
the  whirlwind ;  we  are  not  surprised  the 
French  funds  have  undergone  so  pro- 
digious a  fall.  The  holders  of  Spanish 
bonds  and  American  States'  debts 
know  how  universal  suffrage  assem- 
blies settle  with  their  state-creditors. 
Sidney  Smith  has  told  the  world 
something  on  the  subject. 

The  "  pressure  from  without"  on 
the  Provisional  Government  becomes 
every  day  more  severe  and  alarming 
as  time  rolls  on  :  wages  cease,  stock 
falls  in  value,  savings'  banks  suspend 
payment,  and  all  means  of  relief,  save 
such  as  may  be  extorted  from  the 
fears  of  the  government,  disappear. 
The  following  is  a  late  account  of 
the  state  of  matters  in  this  important 
respect,  from  the  French  metropolis : — 

"  France,  crowded,  impoverished,  in- 
debted, and  straitened  at  all  points,  sees 
an  opening  in  the  exercise  of  a  sovereign 
people's  will.  It  gets  a  glimpse  of  light 
and  life  through  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Hence  this  desperate  competition  for  the 
national  resources  ;  and  hence,  we  grieve 
to  add,  this  wasteful  and  improvident 
distribution. 

"  These  deputations  are  a  congenital 
evil.  They  began  from  the  very  moment 
the  Provisional  Government  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Its 
progress  thence  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
was  a  deputation.  The  members  imme- 
diately began  to  thunder  at  the  doors 
and  clamour  for  admittance.  A  club 
orator  has  since  boasted  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  importunity,  nothing  would 
have  been  done— that  not  a  step  has 
been  taken  without  external  impulse — 
and  that  the  people  had  to  wait  two 
hours,  on  that  wonderful  Thursday,  be- 
fore the  Provisional  Government  would 
announce  a  republic.  Since  that  moment 


*  "  La  plus  grande  erreur  centre  laquelle  il  faille  premunir  la  population  de  nos 
campagnes,  c'est  que  pour  etre  representant  il  soit  necessaire  d'avoir  de  1'education 
ou  de  la  fortune."— Circulate  du  Ministre  d' Instruction  publique,  Mars  9  et  6, 1848. 
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the  deputations  may  be  said  never  to 
have  ceased  in  Paris.  For  the  first 
week  they  did  not  affect  a  distinctive 
character,  but  came  as  accident  had 
thrown  them  together  —  ten  thousand 
from  this  quarter,  and  twenty  thousand 
from  that ;  sometimes  the  people,  and 
sometimes  the  National  Guard,  or  a  med- 
ley of  all  sorts.  In  those  days  they  were 
armed.  Lamartine  had  to  turn  out  six 
times  a-day,  make  gestures  half  an  hour 
for  a  hearing,  and  then  spend  his  brilliant 
eloquence  on  a  field  of  bayonets  and 
blouses.  When  the  poet  had  sunk  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  the  indefatigable  depu- 
tation adjourned  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  and  drew  forth  M.  Ledru  Rol- 
liu,whohad  not  learned  his  way  about 
the  aipartments,  or  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cials, before  he  was  required  to  promul- 
gate, off-hand,  a  complete  system  for  the 
internal  administration  of  France.  It  is 
possible  that  his  first  thoughts  might 
have  been  as  good  as  his  second  on  this 
subject  ;  but  the  demand  was  neverthe- 
less premature.  The  stream  of  deputa- 
tion has  since  become  less  turbid,  violent, 
and  full  ;  but  it  has  been  quite  continu- 
ous, and,  to  all  appearance,  Labitur  et 
labetur  in  omne  wlubilis  oevum. 

"  We  believe  there  is  not  a  single 
branch  of  employment  or  of  idleness  in 
Pari?,  that  has  not  marched  en  masse  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  demand  more  wages, 
less  work,  certainty  of  employment,  and  a 
release  from  all  the  rules  and  restrictions 
which  the  experience  of  their  masters  had 
found  to  be  necessary.  It  is  unwise  to 
damp  the  expectations  of  five  thousand 
armed  men.  In  some  cases,  therefore, 
the  government  capitulated  on  rather 
hard  terms.  By  and  by  it  adopted  what 
we  really  think  the  best  possible  alterna- 
tive. It  requested  the  trades  to  nomi- 
nate their  several  deputies,  and  set  the 
operative  parliament  to  adjust  all  its 
rival  pretensions  at  the  Luxembourg. 
Then  there  came  deputations  of  women, 
of  students,  of  pawnbrokers'  tickets,  of 
tankers,  of  bread-eaters,  of  bread-makers, 
of  cabmen,  of  'bussmen,  of  sailors,  of 
porters,  of  every  thing  that  had,  or  had 
not,  an  office  and  a  name.  France,  of 
course,  has  had  the  precedence,  having, 
in  a  manner,  the  first  start  ;  but  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  beginning  to  find 
room  in  the  endless  procession.  All  the 
world  will  run  into  it  in  time.  The  vast 
column  is  just  beginning  to  form  in 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  is  slowly  debouch- 
ing round  the  Caspian  Sea.  Already  we 
see  a  hundred  European  sections.  They 
follow  in  one  another's  trail.  An  Ana- 
charsis  Clootz  is  waiting  to  receive  them 
at  the  barriers,  and  marshal  them  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville."—  Times,  March  15, 1848. 


This  state  of  matters  is  certainly 
abundantly  formidable  to  France  and 
to  Europe.  A  great  experiment  is 
making  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
working- classes  governing  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  state,  without  the 
aid  of  property  or  education.  France 
has  become  a  huge  trades-union,  the 
committee  of  which  forms  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  and  the  decrees  of 
which  compose  the  foundation  of  the 
future  government  of  the  republic. 
Such  an  experiment  is  certainly  new 
in  human  affairs.  No  previous  ex- 
ample of  it  is  to  be  found,  at  least,  in 
the  old  world ;  for  it  will  hardly  be 
said  that  the  republic  of  1793,  steeped 
in  blood,  engrossed  in  war,  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron  by  the  Committee 
of  Public  Salvation,  is  a  precedent  to 
which  the  present  regeneration  of 
society  will  refer,  in  support  of  the 
principles  they  are  now  reducing  to 
practice.  We  fear  its  state  has  been 
not  less  justly  than  graphically  de- 
scribed by  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished correspondents,  who  says — 
"  They  are  sitting  as  at  a  panto- 
mime ;  every  thing  is  grand  and  glo- 
rious ;  France  is  regenerated,  and  all 
is  flourish  of  trumpets.  Meanwhile 
France  is  utterly  insane — a  vast  lunatic 
asylum  without  its  doctors." 

The  present  state  of  Paris,  (March 
21,)  and  the  germs  of  social  conflict 
which  are  beginning  to  emerge  from 
amidst  the  triumph  of  tiie  Socialists, 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
extracts  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  dated  Paris,  18th 
March  : — 

"Paris,  Friday  Evening. — There  has 
been  another  day  of  great  excitement  and 
alarm  in  Paris.  Upwards  of  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  working  classes  congregated 
in  the  Champs  Elyses,  and  went  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  assure 
the  Government  that  it  might  depend 
upon  their  assistance  against  any  attempt 
that  might  be  made  to  coerce  it,  from, 
whatever  quarter  it  came.  I  need  hardly 
inform  you  that  this  formidable  demon- 
stration is  intended  as  a  contre  coup  to 
the  protest  presented  by  the  National 
Guards  yesterday,  against  M.  Ledru  Rol- 
lin's  decree  dissolving  the  grenadier  and 
light  companies  of  the  National  Guards. 
It  is  not  the  least  alarming  feature  in 
this  affair,  that  it  exhibits  an  amount  of 
discipline  among  the  working  classes,  and 
a  promptitude  of  execution,  which  are 
but  too  sure  indications  both  of  the  power 
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and  the  readiness  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  to  do  mischief.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  the  demonstration  took 
place  which  displeased  the  masses  ;  yet, 
in  one  short  night,  the  order  goes  forth, 
the  arrangements  are  made,  and  before 
ordinary  mortals  are  out  of  their  beds, 
thirty  thousand  of  the  working  classes  are 
marshalled  under  their  leaders,  and  on 
their  march  to  make  a  demonstration  of 
their  force,  in  presence  of  the  executive 
government — a  demonstration  which,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  be  sure,  is  favour- 
able to  the  Government,  but  which  to- 
morrow may  be  against  it.  Who  have 
the  orders  proceeded  from  that  drew 
together  these  masses  ?  How  were  they 
brought  together  ?  The  affair  is  involved 
in  mystery,  but  there  is  enough  in  it  to 
show  an  amount  of  organisation  for  which 
the  public  was  not  prepared  ;  and  which 
ought  to  show  all  those  within  its  opera- 
tion that  they  are  sitting  upon  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder.  The  fact  is — and  there 
is  no  denying  or  concealing  it — Paris  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  clubs,  who  rule 
not  only  it,  but  the  ostensible  government. 
The  National  Guards,  so  powerful  only  a 
week  ago,  are  now  impotent  whether  for 
good  or  evil.  "  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand."  The  .National 
Guards  have  quarrelled.  The  Chasseurs 
look  with  jealousy  on  the  compagnies 
d'elite—fhe  compagnies  d'elite  will  not 
fraternise  with  the  Chasseurs.  The 
eighty-four  thousand  men,  who  formed 
the  National  Guards  before  the  24th  of 
February,  look  with  contempt  on  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  new  men 
thrust  into  their  ranks  by  M.  Ledru  Rol- 
lin,  for  election  purposes,  and  call  them 
canaille.  The  new  levies  feel  that  they 
cannot  compete  in  wealth  with  the  good 
company  in  which  they  so  unexpectedly 
find  themselves,  and  they  call  the  old 
guards  aristocrats.  Add  to  this  the  dis- 
content of  the  grenadier  and  light  com- 
panies at  being  deprived  of  their  distinctive 
associations  and  dress,  the  displeasure  of 
the  old  officers,  who  are  about  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  epaulettes  by  their  new 
and  democratic  associates,  and  the  in- 
triguing of  the  would-be  officers  to  secure 
a  majority  of  suffrages  in  their  own 
favour,  and  you  may  arrive  at  a  judgment 
of  the  slight  chance  there  is  of  the 
[National  Guards  of  the  present  day  unit- 
ing for  any  one  purpose  or  object.  The 
result  of  this  is  obvious.  In  case  of  an 
outbreak,  the  National  Guards,  who  were 
so  useful  in  re-establishing  order  on  the 
two  days  after  the  abdication  of  Louis 
Philippe,  could  no  longer  be  depended  on. 
Paris  would  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  mob,  and  that  mob  is  under  the 
direction  of  leaders  composed  of  the 


worst    and    the    most  unscrupulous    of 
demagogues." 

The  same  correspondent  adds  :— 

•'  The  financial  and  commercial  crisis 
which  has  created  such  ravages  here  for 
the  last  week  is  rapidly  extending.  I 
have  Already  given  you  a  distressing  list 
of  private  bankers  who  have  been  obliged 
to  suspend  payment.  Another  bank, 
though  not  one  of  any  great  name,  was 
spoken  of  yesterday  as  being  on  the  eve 
of  bankruptcy  ;  but  on  inquiry,  I  find 
that  the  bankjs  still  open  this  morning, 
although  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  continue 
so  to  the  end  of  the  day.  I  abstain  from 
mentioning  the  name.  The  commercial 
world  is  just  in  as  deep  distress  as  the 
financial  world.  Every  branch  of  trade 
is  paralysed.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
give  particular  names  or  even  trades.  I 
shall,  therefore,  only  mention,  that  in  one 
branch  of  trade,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered one  of  the  richest  in  France, 
namely,  the  metal  trade,  there  is  an  almost 
total  suspension  of  payments.  It  is  not 
that  the  traders  have  not  property,  but 
that  they  cannot  turn  it  into  cash.  They 
have  acceptances  to  meet,  and  they  have- 
acceptances  in  hand;  but  they  cannot  pay 
what  is  due  by  them,  for  they  cannot  get 
what  others  owe.  In  short,  trade  is  para- 
lysed, for  the  medium  by  which  it  is 
ordinarily  carried  on  has  disappeared.  la 
other  trades  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances occur;  but  I  only  mention  this 
one  trade  as  showing  the  position  of  all 
others.  How  long  is  this  to  last  ?  No 
one  can  say  ;  but  one  thing  certain  is, 
that  no  symptom  of  amelioration  has 
hitherto  shown  itself." — Morning  Chron- 
icle, March  20. 

As  the  experiment  now  making: 
in  France  is  new,  and  in  the  high- 
est degree  important,  so  it  is  to  the- 
last  degree  to  be  wished  that  it 
may  go  on  undisturbed.  The  other 
powers  of  Europe  cannot  be  too  much 
on  their  guard  against  it;  but  no 
armed  intervention  should  be  at- 
tempted, if  France  retains  the  pa- 
cific attitude  she  has  hitherto  held  in 
regard  to  other  states.  The  repub- 
licans of  that  country  have  never 
ceased  to  declare  that  the  first  Revolu- 
tion terminated  in  internal  bloodshed r 
military  despotism,  and  foreign  sub- 
jugation, because  it  was  not  let  alone 
— because  the  Girondists  plunged  it 
into  war,  in  order  to  provide  a  vent 
for  the  ardent  passions  and  vehement 
aspirations  of  the  unemployed  multi- 
tudes in  that  country.  Lamartine  'ad- 
mits, in  his  celebrated  circular,  that  in 
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1792  "  war  was  a  necessity  to  France." 
He  disclaims,  as  every  man  of  the 
least  knowledge  on  the  subject  must 
do,  the  idea  that  it  was  provoked  by 
the  European  powers,  who,  it  is  his- 
torically known,  were  drawn  into  it 
when  wholly  unprepared,  and  as  un- 
willingly as  a  conscientious  father  of 
a  family"  is  forced  into  a  duel.  La- 
martine  says  the  same  necessity  no 
longer  exists — that  the  world  has 
become  pacific,  and  that  internal 
regeneration,  not  foreign  conquest,  is 
the  end  of  this  revolution.  We  hope 
it  is  so.  We  are  sure  it  is  ardently 
desired  in  this  country  that  pacific 
relations  should  not  be  disturbed  with 
the  great  republic,  provided  she  keeps 
within  her  own  territory,  and  does 
not  seek  to  assuage  her  thirst  at 
foreign  fountains.  By  all  means  let 
the  long  wished -for  experiment  be 
made.  Let  it  be  seen  how  society  can 
get  on  without  the  direction  of  pro- 
perty and  knowledge.  Let  it  be  seen 
into  what  sort  of  state  the  doctrines 
of  the  Socialists  and  St  Simonians, 
the  dictates  of  the  trades-unions,  the 
clamour  of  the  working  masses,  will 
speedily  reduce  society.  Theirs  be 
the  glory  and  the  honour  if  the  expe- 
riment succeeds — theirs  the  disgrace 
and  the  obloquy  if  it  fails.  Let  all 
other  nations  stand  aloof,  and  witness 
the  great  experiment — "a  clear  stage 
and  no  favour"  be  the  universal 
maxim.  But  let  every  other  people 
abstain  from  imitating  the  example, 
till  it  is  seen  how  the  experiment  has 
succeeded  in  the  great  parent  republic. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  follow  its 
footsteps  when  experience  has  proved 
it  is  conducive  to  human  happiness 
and  social  stability. 

But  while,  as  ardently  as  any  So- 
cialist in  existence,  we  deprecate  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  by  any 
European  power,  and  earnestly  desire 
to  see  the  great  social  experiment 
now  making  in  France  brought  to  a 
pacific  issue,  in  order  that  its  practi- 
cability and  expedience  may  for  ever 
be  determined  among  men,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  things  may  take  a  diffe- 
rent issue  in  that  country.  It  is 
possible  —  though  God  forbid  we 
should  say  it  is  probable — that  the 
great  republic  may,  from  internal  suf- 
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fering,  be  driven  to  foreign  aggression. 
This,  on  Lamartine's  own  admission, 
has  happened  once :  it  may  happen 
twice.  France  has  four  hundred 
thousand  regular  troops  under  arms  ; 
and  every  man  capable  of  bearing  a 
musket  is  to  be  forthwith  enrolled 
in  the  National  Guard.  Twenty-five 
thousand  of  that  body  have  already 
been  taken  into  regular  and  perma- 
nent pay,  at  thirty  sous,  or  about 
fifteenpence,  a- day,  and  sent  to  the 
frontier.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
soon  this  immense  and  excited  mass, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  little 
foo{l  in  their  stomachs,  may  drive  the 
government,  as  in  1792  they  did  that 
of  the  Girondists,  on  Lamartine's 
admission,  into  foreign  warfare.  It 
behoves  Europe  to  be  on  its  guard. 
Fortunately  the  course  which  its  gov- 
ernments should  pursue  in  such  an 
event  lies  clear  and  open.  They  have 
only  to  resume  the  Treaty  of  Chau- 
mont,  concluded  in  1813,  to  curb  the 
ambition  of  the  great  military  republic 
of  which  Napoleon  was  the  head.  Let 
that  treaty  be  secretly  but  immediate- 
ly renewed  as  a  purely  defensive 
league.  Let  no  one  think  of  attacking 
France  ;  but  the  moment  that  France 
invades  any  other  power,  let  the  four 
great  powers  forthwith  bring  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  each  into  the 
field.  Let  not  the  wretched  mistake 
be  again  committed,  of  the  others 
looking  tamely  on  when  one  is  as- 
sailed—  "  et  dum  singuli  pugnant, 
universi  vincuntur."*  The  moment 
the  French  cross  the  Rhine  or  the 
Alps,  the  states  of  Europe  must  stand 
side  by  side  as  they  did  at  Leipsic 
and  Waterloo,  if  they  would  avoid 
another  long  period  of  oppression  by 
the  conquering  republicans. 

Nearly  sixty  years  have  elapsed 
since  Mr  Burke  observed — "The  age 
of  chivalry  is  gone  ;  that  of  sophists, 
economists,  and  calculators  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  glory  of  Europe  is 
extinguished  for  ever.  Never  more 
shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty 
to  rank  and  sex — that  proud  submis- 
sion, that  dignified  obedience,  that 
subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept 
alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the 
spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The 
unbought  grace  of  life  —  the  cheap 
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defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly 
sentiments — is  gone.  It  is  gone,  that 
sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity 
of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a 
wound,  which  inspired  courage  while 
it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled 
whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which 
vice  itself  lost  half  of  its  evil,  by  los- 
ing all  its  grossness."*  What  a 
commentary  on  these  well  -  known 
and  long-admired  words  have  recent 
events  afforded!  It  is  indeed  gone, 
the  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex  —  the 
proud  submission,  the  dignified  obe- 
dience, the  subordination  of  the  heart, 
which  formerly  characterised  and 
adorned  the  states  of  modern  Europe. 
With  more  courage  than  the  German 
Empress,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
fronted  the  revolutionary  mob  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  but  no  swords 
leapt  from  their  scabbards  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  when  her  noble 
appeal  was  made  to  the  loyalty  of 
France — no  generous  hearts  found 
vent  in  the  words,  "  Moriamur  pro 
rege  nostro,  Maria  Theresa !"  It  could 
no  longer  be  said — 

"    Fair    Austria    spread   her    mournful 

charms — 

The  Queen,  the  beauty,   roused  the 
world  to  arms." 

The  infuriated  rabble  pointed  their 
muskets  at  the  royal  heroine,  and 
the  few  loyal  members  of  the  assembly 
were  glad  to  purchase  her  safety  by 
removing  her  from  the  disgraceful 
scene.  Not  a  shot  was  thereafter 
fired ;  not  a  show  even  of  resistance 
to  the  plebeian  usurpation  was  made. 
An  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  five  hundred  thousand  National 
Guards,  thirty-four  millions  of  men, 
in  a  moment  forgot  their  loyalty, 
broke  their  oaths,  and  surrendered 
their  country  to  the  worst  of  tyrannies, 
the  tyranny  of  a  multitude  of  tyrants. 

"The  unbought  grace  of  life,"  says 
Mr  Burke,  "  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations,  is  at  an  end."  What  a  com- 
mentary has  the  triumph  of  the 
Barricades,  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  afforded  on  these  words ! 
M.  Gamier  Pages,  in  his  Financial 
Report,  has  unfolded  the  state  of  the 
French  finances,  the  confusion  and 
disastrous  state  of  which  he  is  fain  to 
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ascribe  to  the  prodigal  expenditure 
and  unbounded  corruption  of  Louis 
Philippe.  He  tells  us,  and  we  doubt 
not  with  truth,  that  during  the  seven- 
teen years  of  his  government,  the 
expenditure  has  been  raised  from 
900,000,000  francs,  (£36,000,000,)  to 
1700,000,000  francs,  (£68,000,000 ;) 
that  the  debt  has  been  increased  dur- 
ing that  period  by  £64,000,000;  and 
that  the  nation  was  running,  under 
his  direction,  headlong  into  the  gulf 
of  national  bankruptcy.  He  observes, 
with  a  sigh,  how  moderate  in  com- 
parison, how  cheap  in  expenditure,  and 
pacific  in  conduct,  was  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  X.,  which  never 
brought  its  expenditure  up  to 
£40,000,000.  It  is  all  true— it  is 
what  we  predicted  eighteen  years  ago 
wouldbe  the  inevitable  result  of  a  demo- 
cratic revolt ;  it,  is  the  consummation 
we  invariably  predicted  of  the  trans- 
ports following  the  fall  of  Charles  X. 
The  republicans,  now  so  loud  in  repro- 
bation of  the  expenditure  of  the  Citizen 
King,  forget  that  his  throne  was  of  their 
own  making ;  that  he  was  a  successful 
democratic  usurper ;  that  his  power 
was  established  to  the  sound  of  the 
shouts  of  the  republicans  in  all  Europe, 
amidst  the  smoke  of  the  Barricades. 
A  usurping  government  is  necessarily 
and  invariably  more  costly  than  a 
legitimate  one;  because,  having  lost 
the  loyalty  of  the  heart,  it  has  no 
foundation  -to  rest  on,  but  the  terrors 
of  the  senses,  or  the  seductions  of  in- 
terest. It  was  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  William  III.  in  ten  years 
raised  the  expenditure  of  Great  Britain 
from  £1,800,000  a--year,  to  £6,000,000 ; 
and  that,  in  the'  first  twenty  years  of 
the  English  government  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution,  the-  national  debt 
had  increased  from  £600,000  to 
£54,000,000.  When  the  moral  and 
cheap  bond  of  loyalty  is  broken, 
government  has  no  resource  but  an 
appeal  to  the  passions  or  interests  of 
the  people.  The  Convention  tried  an 
appeal  to  their  republican  passions, 
and  they  brought  on  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Napoleon  tried  an  appeal  to 
their  military  passions,  and  he  brought 
on  the  subjugation  of  France  by 
Europe.  Louis  Philippe,  as  the  only 
remaining  resource,  appealed  to  their 
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selfish  interests,  and  he  induced  the 
revolution  of  1 848.  Mankind  cannot 
escape  from  the  gentle  influence  of 
moral  obligations,  but  to  fall  under 
the  reaction  of  conquest,  the  debase- 
ment of  corruption,  or  the  government 
of  force. 

But  all  these  governments",  say  the 
republicans,  fell,  because  they  de- 
parted from  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  because  they  became 
corrupted  by  power  as  soon  as  they 
had  tasted  its  sweets.  But  even  sup- 
posing this  were  true, — supposing 
that  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Robespierre, 
Napoleon,  and  Louis  Philippe  were 
all  overthrown,  not  because  they  took 
the  only  method  left  open  to  them  to 
preserve  the  support  of  the  senators, 
but  because  they  departed  from  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution;  do  the 
republicans  not  see  that  the  very  an- 
nouncement of  that  fact  is  the  most  de- 
cisive condemnation  of  their  system  of 
government?  Do  they  expect  to  find 
liberals  more  eloquent  than  Mirabeau, 
republicans  more  energetic  than 
Danton,  socialists  more  ardent  than 
Robespierre,  generals  more  capable 
than  Napoleon,  citizen  kings  more 
astute  than  Louis  Philippe?  Re- 
publican power  must  be  committed 
to  some  one.  Mankind  cannot  exist 
an  hour  without  a  government :  the 
first  act  of  the  infuriated  and  vic- 
torious rabble  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  to  name  a  Provi- 
sional one.  But  if  experience  has 
proved  that  intellect  the  most 
powerful,  patriotism  the  most  ardent, 
genius  the  most  transcendant,  pene- 
tration the  most  piercing,  experience 
the  most  extensive,  are  invariably 
shipwrecked  amidst  the  temptations 
and  the  shoals  of  newly  acquired  re- 
publican power,  do  they  not  see 
that  it  is  not  a  form  of  government 
adapted  for  the  weakness  of  humanity ; 
and  that  if  the  leaders  of  revolution 
are  not  impelled  to  destruction  by  an 
external  and  overbearing  necessity, 
they  are  infallibly  seduced  into  it  by 
the  passions  which,  amidst  the  novelty 
of  newly  acquired  power,  arise  in 
their  own  breasts?  In  either  case, 
a  Devolution  government  must  ter- 
minate in  its  own  destruction, — in 
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private  sufferings  and  public  dis- 
asters; and  so  it  will  be  with  the 
government  of  M.  Lamartine  and  that 
of  the  new  National  Assembly,  as  it 
has  been  with  all  those  which  have 
preceded  it. 

u  Deus  patiens,"  says  St  Augustin, 
"  quia  setemus."* — What  an  awful 
commentary  on  this  magnificent  text 
have  recent  events  afforded!  Eighteen 
years  ago  Louis  Philippe  forgot  his 
loyalty  and  broke  his  oath ;  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood  elevated  himself 
to  power  by  successful  treason ;  ho 
adopted,  if  he  did  not  make,  a  revo- 
lution. He  sent  his  lawful  monarch 
into  exile ;  he  prevented  the  placing 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  grandson ; 
Jie  for  ever  severed  France  from  its 
lawful  sovereigns.  What  has  been 
the  result  of  his  usurpation  ?  Where 
are  now  his  enduring  projects,  his 
family  alliances,  his  vast  army,  his 
consolidated  power?  During  seven- 
teen years  he  laboured  with  indefa- 
tigable industry  and  great  ability  to 
establish  his  newly  acquired  authority, 
and  secure,  by  the  confirmation  of  his 
own  power,  the  perpetual  exile  of  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  France.  Loud  and 
long  was  the  applause  at  first  bestowed 
by  the  liberal  party  in  Europe  on  the 
usurpation  ;  great  was  the  triumph  of 
the  bourgeoisie  in  every  state  at  see- 
ing a  lawful  monarch  overturned  by 
a  well-concerted  urban  revolt,  and  the 
National  converted  into  a  Praetorian 
Guard,  which  could  dispose  of  crowns 
at  pleasure.  But  meanwhile  the  jus- 
tice of  Heaven  neither  slumbered  nor 
slept.  The  means  taken  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  consolidate  his  power,  and 
which  were  in  truth  the  only  ones 
that  remained  at  his  disposal,  con- 
summated his  ruin.  His  steady  ad- 
herence to  peace  dissatisfied  the 
ardent  spirits  which  sought  for  war ; 
his  firm  internal  government  discon- 
certed the  republicans;  his  vast  in- 
ternal expenditure  drew  after  it  a 
serious  embarrassment  of  finance. 
He  could  not  appeal  to  the  loyal  feel- 
ings of  the  generous,  for  he  was  a 
usurper;  he  could  not  rest  on  the 
support  of  the  multitude,  for  they 
would  have  driven  the  state  to 
ruin;  he  could  not  rally  the  army 
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round  his  throne,  for  they  would  have 
impelled  him  into  war.  Thus  he 
could  rest  only  on  the  selfish  interests ; 
and  great  was  the  skill  with  which  he 
worked  on  that  powerful  principle  in 
human  affairs.  But  a  government 
which  stands  on  selfish  feelings  alone 
is  a  castle  built  on  sand;  the  first 
wind  of  adversity  levels  it  with  the 
dust.  Napoleon's  throne  was  founded 
on  this  principle,  for  he  sacrificed  to 
warlike  selfishness ;  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  same,  for  he  sacrificed  to  paci- 
fic selfishness.  Both  have  undergone 
the  stern  but  just  law  of  retribution. 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  has  been  nieted  out  to  both. 
To  Napoleon,  who  had  sent  so  many 
foreign  princes  into  banishment,  and^ 
subverted  so  many  gallant  states,  a 
defeat  in  the  field,  a  melancholy  exile, 
and  unbefriended  death,  in  a  foreign 
land;  to  Louis  Philippe,  who  had 
dethroned  his  lawful  sovereign,  and 
carried  the  standard  of  treason  into 
the  halls  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  fate 
which  he  allotted  to  Charles  X.,  that 
of  being  expelled  with  still  greater 
ignominy  from  the  same  halls,  being 
compelled  to  eat  the  bread  of  the 
stranger,  and  see  his  dynasty  driven 
from  their  usurped  throne  amidst  the 
derision  and  contempt  of  mankind. 

"  If  absolute  power,"  says  M.  De 
Tocqueville,  "  shall  re-establish  itself 
in  whatever  hands,  in  any  of  the  de- 
mocratic states  of  Europe,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  assume  a  form  unknown 
to  our  fathers.  When  the  great  fa- 
milies and  the  spirit  of  clanship  pre- 
vailed, the  individual  who  had  to 
contend  with  tyranny  never  found  him- 
self alone — he  was  supported  by  his 
clients,  his  relations,  his  Mends.  But 
when  the  estates  are  divided,  and  races 
confounded,  where  shall  we  find  the 
spirit  of  family  ?  What  form  will  re- 
main in  the  influences  of  habit  among 
a  people  changing  perpetually,  where 
every  act  of  tyranny  will  find  a  pre- 
cedent in  previous  disorders,  where 
every  crime  can  be  justified  by  an  ex- 
ample ;  where  nothing  exists  of  suffi- 
cient antiquity  to  render  its  destruc- 
tion an  object  of  dread,  and  nothing 
can  be  figured  so  new  that  men  are 
afraid  to  engage  in  it  ?  What  resis- 
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tance  would  manners  afford  which  have 
already  received  so  many  shocks? 
What  would  public  opinion  do,  when 
twenty  persons  do  not  exist  bound  to- 
gether by  any  common  tie  ;  when  you 
can  no  more  meet  with  a  man,  a  fa- 
mily, a  body  corporate,  or  a  class  of 
society,  which  could  represent  or  act 
upon  that  opinion ;  where  each  citizen 
is  equally  poor,  equally  impotent, 
equally  isolated,  and  can  only  oppose 
his  individual  weakness  to  the  organised 
strength  of  the  Central  Government? 
To  figure  any  thing  equal  TO  THE  DES- 
POTISM which  would  then  be  estab- 
lished amongst  us,  we  would  require 
to  recur  not  to  our  own  annals ;  we 
would  be  forced  to  go  back  to  those 
frightful  periods  of  tyranny,  when, 
manners  being  corrupted,  old  recollec- 
tions effaced,  habits  destroyed,  opi- 
nions wavering,  liberty  deprived  of  its 
asylum  under  the  laws,  men  made  a 
sport  of  the  people,  and  princes  wore 
out  the  clemency  of  heaven  rather 
than  the  patience  of  their  subjects. 
They  are  blind  indeed  who  look  for 
democratic  equality  in  the  monarchy 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV."*  What 
a  commentary  on  this,  terrible  pro- 
phecy have  recent  events  supplied! 
The  revolutionists  say,  that  France  is 
entering  the  last  phase  of  the  revolu- 
tion.— It  is  true,  it  is  entering  it ;  but 
it  is  the  last  phase  of  punishment 
to  which  it  is  blindly  hurrying.  The 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  about  to  be 
visited  on  the  third  generation.  To 
talk  of  real  freedom,  stable  institu- 
tions, protected  industry,  social  hap- 
piness, in  such  a  country,  is  out  of  the 
question.  With  their  own  hands,  in 
the  first  great  convulsion,  they  de- 
stroyed all  the  bulwarks  of  freedom 
in  the  land,  and  nothing  remains  to 
them,pafter  the  madness  of  socialism 
has  run  its  course,  but  the  equality  of 
despotism.  They  have  thrown  off 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  Provi- 
dence will  leave  their  punishment  to 
their  own  hands.  "The  Romans," 
says  Gibbon,  "  aspired  to  be  equal : 
they  were  levelled  by  the  equality  of 
Asiatic  bondage" 

Amidst  so  many  mournful  subjects 
of  contemplation,  there  is  one  consi- 
deration which  forces  itself  upon  the 


*  De  Tocqueville,  Democratic  en  Amerlque^ii.  268. 
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view,  of  great  importance  in  the 
present  condition  of  this  country. 
This  revolution  in  France  being  a 
revolt  of  labour  against  capital,  its 
first  principle  is  a  deadly  hostility  to 
the  principle  of  free-trade.  The  recent 
barbarous  expulsion  of  the  English 
labourers  from  France,  several  thou- 
sands in  number,  after  having  en- 
riched the  country  by  their  labour,  and 
taught  it  by  their  example,  proves 
what  sympathy  foreign  industry  meets 
with  from  the  great  and  fraternising 
republic.  The  confiscation  of  their 
hard-won  earnings  by  the  cessation 
of  the  savings'  banks  to  pay  more 
than  a  tenth  in  cash,  shows  what  they 
have  to  expect  from  the  justice  and 
solvency  of  its  government.  With 
the  rise  of  the  communist  and  socialist 
party  in  France  to  power,  whose 
abomination  is  capital,  whose  idol  is 
labour,  it  may  with  certainty  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  sternest  and  most 
unbending  prohibition  of  British  goods 
will  immediately  be  adopted  by  the 
great  philanthropic  and  fraternising 
republic.  All  other  countries  which 
follow  in  any  degree  the  example  of 
the  great  parent  republic,  by  the 
popularising  of  their  institutions,  will, 
from  the  influence  of  the  labour  party, 
do  the  same.  America  already  draws 
nineteen  million  dollars,  or  nearly 
£4,000,000  sterling,  from  its  imports, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  a  direct 
tax  levied  on  the  industry  of  this 
country.  Eeciprocity,  always  one- 
sided, will  ere  long  be  absolutely  iso- 
lated. We  shall  be, 

"  Penitus  divisos  orbe  Britannos," 

even  more  by  our  policy  than  our 
situation. 

What  chance  there  is  of  free-trade 
doctrines  being  adopted  by  the  present 
socialist  and  free-trade  government  in 
France,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Constitu- 
tionnel: — 

"  Is  not,  in  fact,  the  consumer,  such  as 
the  free-traders  represent  him  to  us,  a 
strange  creation  ?  He  is,  as  he  has  been 
wittily  described,  a  fantastic  being — a 
monster  who  has  a  mouth  and  a  stomach 
to  consume  produce,  but  who  has  neither 
legs  to  move  nor  arms  to  work.  We  do 
not  fear  that  the  operative  classes  will 
suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  those 
doctrines.  We  are  aware  that  they  have 
constantly  rejected  them  through  the 
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organs  of  the  press  more  especially 
charged  with  the  defence  of  their  inter- 
ests ;  but  it  behoves  them  likewise  that 
the  Provisional  Government  should  re- 
main on  its  guard  against  principles 
which  would  be  still  more  disastrous  under 
existing  circumstances.  M.  Bethmont,  the 
minister  of  commerce,  has  declared,  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  association 
for  the  defence  of  national  labour,  that 
he  would  never  grant  facilities  of  which 
the  consequences  would  be  calculated  ta 
injure  our  manufacturers.  We  see  by 
this  declaration  that  the  dispositions  of 
the  Provisional  Government  are  good. 
The  very  inquiry  which  is  now  being  held 
to  devise  means  to  ameliorate  the  moral 
and  material  condition  of  the  operatives, 
ought  to  confirm  the  government  in  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  system  which 
protects  industry.  Let  us  inquire  what 
the  consequence  would  be,  in  fact,  if  we 
were  [so  imprudent  as  to  suffer  foreign 
produce  to  enter  France  free  of  duty. 
Political  economy  teaches  us  that  wages 
find  their  balance  in  consequence  of  the 
competition  existing  between  nations  ; 
but  they  find  their  equilibrium  by  falling, 
and  not  by  rising.  If  that  were  not  the 
case,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
maintaining  the  struggle.  Now,  if  we 
opened  our  ports,  this  cruel  necessity 
would  become  the  more  imperious  for 
us,  as,  being  placed  opposite  to  England 
in  conditions  of  inferiority,  greater  in 
respect  to  capital,  to  the  means  of  trans- 
port, and  to  the  price  of  matters  of  the 
first  necessity,  we  could  not  redeem  those 
disadvantages  except  by  a  reduction  of 
wages.  This,  in  fact,  would  be  the-annihi- 
lation  of  the  operative." — Constitutionnel^ 
March  16, 1848. 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
republican  and  socialist  triumph  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  the 
impulse  given  to  liberal  institutions,. 
an  inlet  thereby  opened  to  manu- 
facturing jealousy  all  over  the  world. 
Debarred  thus  from  all  possibility  of 
reciprocal  advantages ;  shut  out  for 
ever  from  the  smallest  benefit  in  re- 
turn, is  it  expedient  for  Great  Britain 
to  continue  any  longer  her  concessions 
to  foreign  industry,  or  incur  the  blast- 
ing imputation  of  a  suicidal  policy 
towards  her  own  inhabitants  in  favour 
of  ungrateful  and  selfish  foreigners  r 
who  meet  concessions  with  prohibi- 
tion, and  industrial  teaching  with  sa- 
vage expulsion  from  the  instructed 
territory. 

"  No  revolution,"  says  Madame  do 
Stael,  "  can  succeed  in  any  country, 
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unless  it  is  headed  by  a  portion  of  the 
higher,  and  the  majority  of  the  middle 
classes."  Recent  events  have  af- 
forded another  to  the  many  confir- 
mations which  history  affords  of  this 
important  observation.  Had  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris  stood  firm, 
the  troops  of  the  line  would  never 
have  wavered ;  the  government  would 
not  have  been  intimidated ;  a  socialist 
revolution  would  have  been  averted ; 
public  credit  preserved ;  the  savings' 
bank,  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  poor — 
the  public  funds,  the  investment  of  the 
middle  classes — saved  from  destruc- 
tion. When  we  contemplate  the 
dreadful  monetary  crisis  which  has 
been  brought  on  in  France  by  the  re- 
volution ;  when  we  behold  the  bank  of 
France  suspending  payments,  and  all 
the  chief  banks  of  the  metropolis  ren- 
dered bankrupt  by  the  shock;  when  we 
behold  wealth  in  ship-loads  flying  from 
its  menaced  shores,  and  destitution  in 
crowds  stalking  through  its  crowded 
and  idle  streets,  we  are  struck 
with  horror,  and  impressed  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  thankfulness  at  the 
good  sense  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
middle  classes  in  this  country,  which 
has  so  quickly  crushed  the  efforts  of 
the  seditious  to  involve  us  in  similar 
calamities.  "  The  unbought  loyalty 
of  men, — the  cheap  defence  of  na- 
tions,"—still,  thank  God  !  subsists 
amongst  us.  The  poison  of  infi- 
delity has  not  destroyed  the  moral 
bonds  of  society — the  rolling-stone  of 
revolution  has  not  crushed  the  insti- 
tutions of  freedom  amongst  us.  There 
are  hearts  to  love  their  country — arms 
to  defend  their  Queen — not  less  among 
our  civil  than  our  military  defenders. 
The  pillage  of  Glasgow  on  the  first 


outbreak  of  the  disturbances  there, 
their  speedy  suppression,  by  the  energy 
of  the*  inhabitants,  has  not  been  lost 
on  the  empire.  It  is  not  in  vain  that 
twenty  thousand  constables  came  for- 
ward to  be  enrolled  in  one  day  in 
Glasgow,  and  eleven  thousand  in 
Manchester.  We  see  what  we  have 
to  expect  from  the  seditious ;  they 
see  what  they  have  to  expect  from 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  and 
the  whole  virtuous  part  of  the  lower. 
With  such  dispositions  in  both, 
Great  Britain  may  be  exposed  to 
local  disorder  or  momentary  alarm, 
but  it  can  never  be  seriously  endan- 
gered, or  undergo  that  worst  of  horrors 
— a  social  revolution.  Nor  will  she, 
with  such  dispositions  in  her  people, 
be  less  prepared  to  assert  the  ancient 
glory  of  her  arms,  should  circum- 
stances render  that  alternative  neces- 
sary. She  has  no  internal  reforms 
to  make  that  she  cannot  achieve 
peaceably,  by  the  means  which  her 
constitution  affords.  Her  giant  strength 
slumbers,  not  sleeps.  Our  ships  of 
war,  in  the  noble  words  of  Mr  Can- 
ning, "  how  soon  one  of  those  stu- 
pendous masses,  now  reposing  on 
their  shadows  in  perfect  stillness, — 
how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  pa- 
triotism, or  of  necessity,  it  would 
assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing,  instinct  with  life  and  motion — 
how  soon  it  would  ruffle,  as  it  were, 
its  swelling  plumage — how  quickly 
it  would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and 
its  bravery,  collect  its  scattered  ele- 
ments of  strength,  and  awaken  its 
dormant  thunder !  "—how  soon  would 
the  flag  of  Waterloo  again  be  unfurled 
to  the  breeze ! 
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A  GERMAN  DITTY. 

The  following  is  a  very  loose  imitation  of  a  popular  German  air. 

While  life's  early  friends  still  surround  us, 

Yet  another  bright  hour  let  us  pass, 
And  wake  the  old  rafters  around  us 

With  the  song  and  the  circling  glass. 

For  it  cannot  thus  long  hold  together 

Here  under  the  changeable  moon ; 
To  bloom  for  a  time,  then  to  wither, 

Is  the  lot  of  all,  later  or  soon. 

Then  here's  to  the  many  good  fellows 
Who  before  us  have  tippled  and  laugh'd  ; 

Be  they  under  the  turf  or  the  billows, 
To  them  let  this  goblet  be  quaflTd. 

That  if,  after  us,  others  as  merry 

Shall  keep  up  as  joyous  a  train, 
One  bumper  of  port  or  of  sherry 

To  us  in  our  turn  they  may  drain — 

As  they  keep  up  the  charter  of  joyance,     • 

As  by  us  was  maintain'd  in  our  day ; 
Not  to  drown  dull  care  and  annoyance, 

Not  ignobly  to  moisten  our  clay ; — 

But  to  raise  an  extempore  shrine, 

Where  Momus,  revisiting  earth, 
May  find  humour  and  whim  yet  divine, 

And  the  glorious  spirit  of  mirth. 

For  'twas  not  we  were  reckless  of  duty, 

Or  the  sterner  requirements  of  life ; 
'Twas  not  we  were  mindless  of  beauty, 

Or  are  now,  of  home,  children,  and  wife  ; 

But  'tis, — that  the  wandering  hours 

Have  a  singular  frolicsome  way 
Of  scattering  the  fairest  of  flowers 

O'er  moments  of  fellowship  gay ; 

When  fancy  leads  off  to  a  measure 

That  youth  might  mistake  for  its  own, 
As  its  wont  were  to  seek  after  pleasure, 

With  feeling  and  wit  for  its  tone ; 

And  so  vivid  and  bright  the  ideal 

Her  fairy-light  shows  us  the  while, 
That  wisdom  asks  nothing  more  real, 

And  genius  applauds  with  a  smile. 

MAC. 
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TWO  SONNETS. 
BY  GEORGJE  HUNTLY  GORDON. 

MONT  BLANC. 

AN  IMAGINARY  SONNET,  BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  WHILE  COMPOSING  HIS  SWISS  STORY, 
ANNE  OF  GEIERSTEIN. 

£When  Captain  Sherwill  and  Dr  Edmund  Clark  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  they  were  much  surprised  to  observe  the  greater  apparent  distance  and 
feebler  splendour  of  the  moon  and  stars.  "  The  cloudless  canopy  of  heaven  was  of 
a  very  dark  blue,  but  with  a  slight  reddishness  in  the  tinge,  so  as  rather  to  resem- 
ble a  beautiful  deep  violet  than  indigo.  .  .  .  The  vault  of  heaven  appeared 
prodigiously  high  and  distant.  After  two  days'  march  upward,  the  blue  expanse 
-seemed  to  have  receded  from  us  much  faster  than  we  had  climbed  towards  it.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  there  are  few  phenomena  (adds  Dr  Clark,)  so  calculated  to  take  an  im- 
pressive hold  of  the  imagination."] 

WHEN  bold  Emprise,  by  thrilling  hopes  and  fears 
Alternate  sway'd,  hath  each  dread  peril  pass'd, 
And  Mont  Blanc's  snow-bound  summit  reach' d  at  last ; 

Remoter  shine  th'  eternal  starry  spheres, 

More  distant  walks  the  moon  'mid  darkest  blue, 
Heaven's  cloudless  dome  dilates,  and  higher  seems ; 

And  way-worn  pilgrim  sees,  with  wond'ring  view, 
Each  star  decline,  and  pale  its  wonted  beams ! 

So,  when  Ambition  hath  from  life's  low  vale 
Our  footsteps  lured,  when,  danger's  path  defied, 

We've  gain'd  at  length,  with  fortune's  fav'ring  gale, 
The  "promised  land," — the  pinnacle  of  pride, — 

The  phantom  BLISS  thus  mocks  our  cheated  eyes, 

For,  as  we  mount,  the  dear  delusion  flies ! 


TO 


MEEKNESS,  Sincerity,  and  Candour,  seem 
Enshrined  in  that  sweet  smile,  and  calm,  clear  brow; 

Nor  less  within  thy  blue  eye's  witching  beam, 
Affection  warm,  and  Sympathy  with  wo ; 

Goodness  and  Grace  ineffable  illume 
Thy  mien  : — when  Music  melts  thy  thrilling  tone, 
How  could  my  heart  its  magic  pow'r  disown? 

Thy  siren  strains  oft  snatch  me  from  the  gloom, 

The  dream-like  forms,  the  anguish,  and  turmoil, 
That  haunt  the  PAST.    Alas  !  too  soon  again— 

As  on  yon  stormy  strand  the  seas  recoil, 
Some  weed  sweeps  back  into  its  wave-worn  den  * — 

Wild  Mem'ry's  spells  resume  their  wonted  might, 

And  sternly  shroud  me  from  thy  world  of  light ! 


*  These  lines  were  composed  on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  in  view  of  a  wild 
sea-cave,  the  extent  of  which  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  Atlantic  rolls  into  it 
with  such  fury  during  a  tempest,  that  the  spray  rises  like  smoke  from  an  orifice  in  the 
rock  resembling  a  chimney,  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  This 
singular  and  startling  effect  has  no  doubt  given  rise  to  the  popular  name  of  this 
remarkable  cavern — Hell's  Lum.  Scott  would  have  been  pleased  with  it,  and  its 
romantic  legends  of  mermaids,  &c. 
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MY  ROUTE  INTO  CANADA. 


LAKE  Champlain  was  long  known 
to  the  Dutch,  and  through  them  to  the 
English,  as  the  Lake  of  Corlaer.  It 
seems  that  one  Corlaer  was  for  a  long 
time  the  great  man  of  a  little  Dutch 
settlement  on  the  Mohawk,  where  for 
many  years  he  swayed  the  civic  sword 
so  potently  and  with  such  terror  to 
evil-doers  among  the  Indians,  that 
they  adopted  his  name  into  their  lan- 
guage to  signify  a  white  governor. 
This  doughty  Dutchman,  therefore,left 
the  title  to  his  successors,  and  the 
Corlaers  went  through  their  decline 
and  fall  with  as  much  dignity,  in  a 
small  way,  as  history  ascribes  to  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  Csesars.  Like  the 
founders  of  other  dynasties,  however, 
the  original  Van  Corlaer  came  to  a 
remarkable  and  tragic  end ;  and  as 
this  deplorable  event  took  place  on  the 
Lake,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Champlain,  the  Dutch  stubbornly 
regarded  their  own  hero  as  having 
the  best  right  to  name  it.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  likely  that  fortune  would 
decide  for  the  Dutch ;  but,  with  a 
fickleness  for  which  the  flirt  is  pro- 
verbial, she  suddenly  declared  for  the 
French  claim;  and  time  having  ratified 
the  award,  the  name  of  Corlaer  is 
no  more  heard  among  mortals,  except 
when  some  one  of  antiquarian  tastes, 
like  myself,  discovers,  with  a  medi- 
tative sigh,  that  it  once  could  start  a 
ghost  as  soon  as  Caesar,  and  come 
very  near  being  "writ  in  water," 
which,  strange  to  say,  would  have 
rendered  it  immortal. 

It  seems  that  in  those  days  there 
was,  somewhere  in  the  lake,  a  remark- 
able rock  which  the  Mohawks  regarded 
as  the  dome  of  a  submarine  palace,  in 
which  dwelt  with  his  mermaids  a 
wicked  old  Indian  enchanter,  who 
ruled  over  Boreas  and  Euroclydon. 
The  superstition  was  quite  coincident 
in  its  particulars  with  the  more  clas- 
sical and  familiar  one  which  is  served 
up  in  the  story  of  J2neas :  but  this 
mischievous  king  of  the  winds  had  the 
merit  of  being  easily  propitiated  ;  and 
the  Indians,  as  they  timidly  passed 
his  stronghold,  never  failed  to  send 
down  to  him  the  tributary  peace  offer- 
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ing  of  a  pipe,  an  arrow,  or  any  thing 
else,  save  their  bottles  of  fire-water, 
of  which  the  old  fellow  was  dexter- 
ously cheated.  The  doughty  Van 
Corlaer,  undertaking  a  voyage  to  the 
north,  was  duly  informed  of  these 
facts  ;  but  he  swore  "  by  stone  and 
bone"  that  he  would  not  pay  the 
tribute,  or  ask  any  one's  permission  to 
navigate  the  lake.  I  am  sorry  to  add 
that  he  would  not  be  argued  out  of 
his  rash  and  inconsiderate  vow.  Tra- 
dition relates  that,  as  he  approached 
the  rock,  his  mariners  showed  signs 
of  fear,  which  appeared  so  puerile  and 
idle  to  the  enlarged  soul  of  the  hero, 
that  he  on  the  contrary  steered  close 
to  the  fearful  citadel,  and,  shamefully 
exposing  his  person,  made  an  un- 
seemly gesture  towards  the  abode  of 
the  Indian  ^Eolus,  and  added  some 
Dutch  formula  of  defiance.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  relate  that  the 
wrath  of  his  ventose  majesty  wa& 
greatly  excited.  He  scorned,  indeed, 
to  make  a  tempest  about  it ;  but  de- 
spatching several  angry  little  squalls 
after  the  insolent  admiral,  they  bored 
him  fore  and  aft,  and  beset  him  from 
so  many  quarters  at  once,  in  a  narrow 
gorge  of  the  lake,  that,  in  short,  he 
was  effectually  swamped,  and  thus 
made  a  warning  example  to  all  suc- 
ceeding Van  Corlaers.  His  name,  as 
I  said,  was  for  a  while  bequeathed  to- 
the  lake  ;  but  even  this  poor  recom- 
pense for  a  disaster  so  terrible  has 
proved  as  evanescent  as  the  bubbles, 
in  which  the  last  sigh  of  the  unfortun- 
ate Dutchman  came  up  from  the  caves 
to  which,  like  the  great  Kempenfelt, 
he  went  down  in  a  moment. 

The  lake,  therefore,  retains  its 
Gallic  appellation,  and  preserves  the 
name  and  memory  of  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  a  servant  of  Henry  IV., 
and  justly  surnamedthe  father  of  La 
Nouvelle  France.  The  expedition  in 
which  it  first  received  his  name  was  a 
romantic  one,  and  so  well  illustrates 
what  I  have  already  said  of  the  border 
feuds  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
I  must  be  excused  for  relating  its 
story.  Champlain  had  come  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  lake  with  a  party  of 
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Adirondacks,    and    was    advancing 
through  the  forest  towards  the  lands 
of  the  Iroquois,  when  suddenly  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  strong  party  of 
that  nation,  who  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  decline  an  encounter.     On  the 
contrary,  setting  up  their  warwhoop, 
they  advanced  pell-mell  to  the  attack. 
The  Frenchmen,  betaking  themselves 
to  an  ambuscade,  made  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  with  their  fusils;  while 
their  savage  allies  awaited  the  foe 
with  their  usual  coolness   and  con- 
tempt of  danger.     The  Iroquois  were 
the  more  numerous,  and,  elated  by 
their  apparent  superiority,  came  down 
with  the  sweeping  violence  of  a  whirl- 
wind.    The  Adirondacks  seemed  in 
their  eyes  as  chaff ;  and  with  howls 
and  hatchets  they  were  just  pouncing 
upon  their  prey,   when  the  blazing 
fusils  of  Champlain  and  his  comrades 
laid  the  foremost  of  the  Iroquois  war- 
riors in  the  dust.    The  remainder  fled 
into  the  wilderness  with  the    most 
frantic  outcries  of  astonishment  and 
despair.    It  was  the  first  volley  of 
fire-arms  that  ever  reached  the  ear  or 
the  heart  of   an  Iroquois — the  first 
that  ever  startled  the  echoes  of  that 
lake,  which  was  so  soon  destined  to 
tremble  beneath  the  bellowing  thun- 
ders of  navies.     They  were  defeated 
they  knew  not  how  ;  but  they  retired 
to  the  depths  of  the  forest,  muttering 
the  deadliest  vows  of  revenge.    It  so 
happened  that  another  collision  of  the 
same  kind  occurred  soon  after  on  the 
Saurel — a  little  river,  much  broken  by 
rapids,  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  make  their  way  to  the  sea. 
There  was  among  the  Algonquins  a 
bold  and  dashing  "chief  whose  name 
was  Pisquaret.     He  had  made  an  in- 
cursion against  the  Iroquois,  and  was 
laden  with  the  scalps  which  he  had 
taken  from  an  Indian  village  which  he 
surprised  at  night  and  completely  de- 
stroyed.   As  he  was  navigating  the 
rapids  of  the  Saurel  with  his  Adiron- 
dacks and  several  Frenchmen,  he  was 
surprised  by  a  powerful  armament  of 
Iroquois,  who  immediately  bore  down 
upon  him,  with  great  advantage  from 
the  current.    The  treacherous  Algon- 
quins feigned  to  give  themselves  up 
for  lost,  and,  setting  up  the  death-song 
of  the  Adirondacks,  appeared  to  await 
their  inevitable  fate.     The  French- 
men, throwing  themselves  flat  in  the 


batteaux,  and  resting  the  muzzles  of 
their    carbines    upon    the     gunnels, 
coolly  calculated   the  effects  of  the 
coming  discharge ;  but  Pisquaret  and- 
his  warriors    raised   their  voices  in 
chanting  the  victories  of  their  tribe, 
inflaming  the  Iroquois  by  vaunts  of 
injuries  which  they  had  done  them, 
and  defying  them  in  return  not  to 
spare  any  torture  in  seeing  how  the 
Algonquins  could  die.      The   exas- 
perated foe  was  just  pealing  the  war- 
cry,  when  the  deadly   blaze  of  the 
carbines  changed  their  exultation  in 
a  moment  to  howls  of  agony  and  dis- 
may.    But  these  were  tricks  which 
could  not  be  repeated ;  and,  long  after, 
the  empire  of  the  Grande  Monarque 
paid  dearly  for  these  frolics  in  the 
unpruned  wilderness.      Those    who 
are  fond  of  tracing  the  greatest  poli- 
tical events  and  changes  to  accidents 
inconsiderable  in    themselves,    have 
maintained  that  the  first  volley  of 
fire-arms  that  startled  the  echoes  of 
Lake   Champlain,   decided  the    fate 
and  fixed  the  limits  of  French  domi- 
nion in  America.     Nor  is  this  theory 
to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  fanciful ;  for 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  subse- 
quent spread  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
over    the    hunting-grounds    of   the 
Mohawks,  and  through  them  to  the 
further  west,  was  owing  to  the  favour- 
able treaties  which  the  English  were 
able  to  effect  with  the  Iroquois  in 
the  days   of   their  power, — treaties 
which,  had  they  been  secured  by  the 
French,  would  have  opened  the  whole 
region  now  called  New  York  to  their 
countrymen,  and  filled  it  with  a  mon- 
grel population  under   the  absolute 
control  of  Jesuits   and  political  ad- 
venturers.    Nor  can  any  thing  be 
ascertained  more  decisive  of  what  was 
at  first  a  game  and  a  problem,  than 
the  collisions  I  have  described.     The 
Iroquois  soon  found  out  the  secret  of 
their  discomfiture,  and  associated  the 
name ,  of  a  Frenchman  with  that  of 
the  Algonquins  in    their    inveterate 
hatred.    And  when  they  in  turn  found 
Pale-faces  to  seek  their  alliance,  and 
supply  them  with  arms,  they  became 
the  barrier  of  British  enterprise  against 
the  encroachments  of  France ;  and  so 
it  was  that  the  beautiful  vale  of  Mo- 
hawk, the  shores  of  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  the  rugged  mountains   of  Ver- 
mont, came  to  be  filled  with  the  sons 
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of  Englishmen,  and  not  with  the 
dwarfish  overgrowth  of  the  French 
Canadian  provinces.  The  laws,  civil 
institutions,  and  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land thus  found  a  footing  in  that  great 
territory,  which,  as  more  or  less  in- 
fluencing all  the  other  members  of  the 
American  confederacy,  is  called  the 
empire  state : — and  perhaps  the  bells 
that  ring  for  the  English  service 
throughout  that  region  would  have 
been  tolling  for  the  Latin  mass,  but 
for  those  early  encounters  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Chauiplain. 

Our  delay  at  Whitehall  was  owing  to 
a  blunder  of  Freke's.  He  had  assured  us 
that  we  would  certainly  arrive  in  time 
to  take  the  steamer  down  the  lake  to 
St  John's;  but  it  had  been  several 
hours  on  its  way  when  we  arrived  at 
the  inn.  Since  the  burning  of  a 
steamer  several  years  before,  there  had 
been  but  one  on  these  waters ;  and  as 
it  was  now  on  its  downward  trip,  it 
could  not  again  leave  Whitehall  for 
several  days.  Here  was  a  pretty 
mess  for  some  half-dozen  of  us ! 

There  was  nothing  for  us  but  bed- 
time ;  and  poor  enough  beds  it  brought 
us.  I  was  up  before  the  sun  had 
found  a  chance  to  send  %a  squint  into 
the  town  over  its  rocky'eastern  wall ; 
and  I  wonder  not  that  the  sun  is  slow 
to  visit  it,  for  it  is  altogether  a  dis- 
agreeable hole.  For  this  I  was  un- 
prepared. Whitehall  hath  a  royal 
prestige,  and  the  notion  of  the  head  of 
a  lake  had  given  me  the  pleasing  ex- 
pectation of  a  picturesque  little  har- 
bour, and  a  romantic  water  view. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
harbour  is  well  called  the  basin ;  and 
Wood-creek,  the  canal,  and  the  lake, 
just  here,  are  all  ditches  together. 
Vessels  of  different  sorts  and  sizes  lie 
huddled  and  crowded  at  their  con- 
fluence, and  the  waters  are  precisely 
of  the  colour  of  cafe-au-lait !  Shade 
of  merry  Charles,  how  came  they  to 
change  Skenesborough  into  Whitehall  ? 

I  have  compared  the  ditch-water  to 
cafe-au-lait ;  but  all  I  can  say  of  my 
breakfast  is,  that  its  coffee  was  not 
comparable  to  ditch-water.  Freke 
was  despatched  to  look  us  out  a  vessel 
willing  to  take  us  any  where,  for  stay- 
ing here  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
had  given  us  the  Indian  name  of  the 
place  as  Kaw-ko-kaw-na,  assuring  us 
that  this  euphonious  polysyllable  was 


good  Iroquois  for  the  place  where  they 
catch  fish.  This  little  item  of  know- 
ledge proved  to  us  a  dangerous  thing, 
for  it  suggested  a  fishing  excursion  to 
fill  up  the  hours  of  Freke's  anticipated 
absence.  We  rowed  ourselves  for 
some  distance  along  a  narrow  channel, 
with  marshes  on  both  sides,  which 
looked  like  the  stronghold  of  that  co- 
hort of  agues  and  fevers  which,  since 
the  days  of  Prometheus,  have  de- 
lighted in  burning  and  shaking  the 
race  of  mortals.  Wood-creek  throws 
itself  into  the  basin  with  a  foaming 
cataract  of  waters;  and  beyond  the 
marshes  are  precipitous  walls  of  rocks, 
that  confine  the  view.  These  rocks 
they  call  the  Heights ;  and  I  doubt  not 
they  would  look  well  at  a  distance, 
but  the  mischief  is,  there  is  no  viewing 
them  in  so  favourable  a  way.  They 
rise  like  a  natural  Bastile,  and  so  near 
your  nose,  that  your  only  prospect  is 
perpendicular  ;  and  you  are  conse- 
quently obliged  to  think  more  of  your 
nose  than  the  prospect.  In  the  moon- 
light, the  evening  before,  I  did  think 
there  was  something  magnificent 
about  the  Heights;  but  this  impression, 
like  other  visions  of  the  night,  did  not 
survive  the  daybreak.  I  should  think 
a  geologist  or  a  stone-mason  might 
find  them  interesting ;  and  an  unprin- 
cipled inhabitant  of  Whitehall,  out  of 
patience  with  life  in  such  a  place,  or 
emulous  of  the  Lesbian  Sappho,  would 
doubtless  find  them  suitable  to  the  ne- 
farious purpose  of  breaking  his  neck. 
This  is  all  I  can  say  for  them  ;  and  as 
for  the  fishing  excursion,  we  soon  gave 
it  up,  and  paddled  back  to  the  quay, 
put  of  patience  with  Freke  for  his 
instructions  in  Indian  philology,  and 
heartily  tired  of  attempting  to  catch, 
fish  in  Kaw-ko-kaw-na. 

Freke,  for  once  in  his  life,  had  been 
employed  to  some  purpose.  He  met 
us  on  the  quay,  and  immediately  con- 
ducted us  to  a  gay  little  sloop,  to  which 
he  had  already  transferred  our  luggage, 
and  which  was  ready  for  a  start  down 
the  lake  to  Plattsburgh.  We  were 
introduced  to  a  raw-boned,  bare- 
throated  Vermonter  as  "  Captain 
Pusher,"  and,  ratifying  the  bargain  of 
our  commissary,  were  soon  snugly  on 
board  his  vessel ;  of  which  I  regret 
that  I  forget  the  name,  though  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  the  letters  that  shone 
on  the  painted  sterns  we  passed — 
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such  as  theMacdonough,  the  Congress, 
the  Green-Mountain-Boy,  and  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Whatever  was  its 
name,  its  deck  contained  several  bas- 
kets of  vegetables  and  joints  of  meat, 
which  gave  us  promise  of  a  good  din- 
ner ;  and  scarcely  were  we  under 
weigh,  before  Sambo  the  cook  began 
to  pare  turnips,  and  grin  from  ear  to 
car  over  savoury  collops  of  mutton, 
which  he  was  submitting  to  some  in- 
cipient process  of  cookery. 

We  were  favoured  with  a  good 
breeze ;  but  the  channel  of  which  I 
have  spoken  seemed  to  drag  its  length 
like  an  Alexandrine.  We  reached  a 
place  where  it  is  so  narrow,  and  makes 
an  angle  so  abrupt,  that  there  is  a  con- 
trivance on  the  bank  which  steamers 
are  obliged  to  employ  in  turning.  It 
is  best  described  by  the  name  which 
has  been  given  to  it  by  the  sailors,  from 
"  A  pigmy  scraper  wi'  his  fiddle, 
Wha  used  at  tryste  and  fairs  to  driddle, 
Wi'  hand  on  haunch,  and  upward  e'e." 
They  call  it  the  Fiddler's  Elbow;  and 
as  it  seems  the  limit  of  Whitehall,  we 
were  glad  to  double  the  cape  as  speedily 
as  possible.  A  squadron  of  ducks  that 
were  puddling  in  the  dirty  water  of  the 
marshes  gave  point  to  a  quotation  from 
Voltaire,  with  which  one  of  our  com- 
pany paid  his  parting  compliments  to 
Kaw-ko-kaw-na,  as  its  author  did  to 
Holland — Adieu!  canards,  canailles, 
canaux. 

After  clearing  this  place,  we  found 
an  object  of  interest  in  the  decaying 
hulks  of  the  two  flotillas  that  came  to 
an  engagement  in  Plattsburgh  bay,  in 
the  year  1814.  The  British  and  Ame- 
rica galleys  lay  there  rotting  together, 
with  many  marks  of  the  sharp  action 
in  which  they  had  well  borne  their  part. 
The  more  imposing  proportions  of  Cap- 
tain Downie's  flag-ship  the  Confiance 
arrested  our  particular  attention.  She 
was  a  sheer  hulk,  charred  and  begrimed 
by  fire,  and  a  verdant  growth  of  grass 
was  sprouting  from  her  seams  and  ho- 
nourable scars.  A  few  years  before, 
she  was  a  gallant  frigate,  cruising  upon 
the  open  lake,  and  bearing  proudly 
in  the  fight  the  red-cross  of  St  George. 
Her  commander  fell  upon  her  deck  in 
the  first  moment  of  the  action  ;  and 
after  a  fierce  engagement,  during  which 
she  received  105  round-shot  in  her  hull, 
she  was  surrendered.  There  was 
something  in  the  sight  of  these  rival 
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squadrons  thus  rotting  side  by  side, 
that  might  have  inspired  a  moralist. 
How  many  brave  fellows  that  once 
trode  their  decks  were  likewise  moul- 
dering in  the  dust  of  death !  But  in 
another  view  of  the  matter  there  was 
something  inspiring.  They  were  & 
witness  of  peace  between  the  two  na- 
tions who  hold  Lake  Champlain  be- 
tween them ;  and  long  may  it  be  before 
either  shall  wish  to  recall  them  from 
the  nothingness  into  which  they  have 
long  since  crumbled ! 

The  lake  becomes  gradually  wider, 
and  though  not  remarkable  for  beauty, 
affords  scenes  to  engage  the  eye  and 
occupy  the  mind.  It  is  rather  river 
scenery,  than  what  we  naturally  asso- 
ciate with  lakes.  On  the  left  are  the 
mountain  ridges  that  divide  its  wa- 
ters from  those  of  Lake  George;  on 
the  right,  is  the  rocky  boundary  of 
Vermont.  The  lake  occupies  the 
whole  defile,  lying  very  nearly  due 
north  and  south.  As  we  approached 
Ticonderoga,  the  region  became  more 
mountainous,  and  the  view  was  con- 
sequently more  attractive.  Before  us 
on  the  east  was  Mount  Independence, 
and  just  opposite,  on  the  west,  rose 
the  bold  height  of  Mount  Defiance, 
completely  covering  the  fortress, 
which  we  knew  lurked  behind  it  to 
the  north.  By  the  help  of  a  good 
wind,  we  were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
spot  where  the  outlet  of  Lake  George 
debouches.  It  comes  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  apparently  from  the  north-west, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Defiance;  the 
lake  making  a  bend  and  winding 
eastward  ;  and  between  the  lake  and 
the  outlet,  on  a  sloping  and  partially 
wooded  promontory  of  some  hundred 
feet  in  height,  rise  the  rough  but  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  Ticonderoga.  They 
present  an  appearance  not  usual  in 
American  scenery ;  and  having  every 
charm  of  association  which  Indian, 
French,  British,  and  patriotic  warfare 
can  throw  around  such  places,  are 
naturally  enough  endeared  to  Ame- 
ricans, and  gratifying  to  the  curiosity 
of  travellers. 

This  fortress  was  originally  built  by 
the  French,  in  1756;  and  subse- 
quently, until  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Defiance  by  Burgoyne  proved  its  ex- 
posure to  attack  on  that  point,  it  was 
contested,  captured,  and  recaptured, 
and  held  by  French,  English,  and 
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Americans,  as  a  stronghold  of  mastery 
and  power.  It  commanded  the  ave- 
nue to  the  Hudson,  and  the  pass  to 
Lake  George.  The  name  Ticonderoga, 
in  which  every  ear  must  detect  a  sig- 
nificant beauty,  is  said  to  denote,  in 
the  Indian  dialect,  the  noise  of  the 
cataracts  in  the  outlet ;  but  the  French 
called  the  fort  Carillon,  and  after- 
wards Vaudreuil,  in  honour  of  one  of 
their  governors  in  Acadie,  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil.  In  1757,  when  Mont- 
calm  (who  fell  in  the  defence  of  Que- 
bec two  years  afterwards)  was  making 
his  expedition  against  the  English  forts 
on  Lake  George,  he  remained  at  this 
place  awaiting  that  powerful  rein- 
forcement of  savages,  whose  treachery 
and  thirst  for  blood  rendered  the  cam- 
paign so  lamentably  memorable.  To 
one  who  stands,  as  I  did,  on  that 
beautiful  peninsula,  and  surveys  the 
quiet  scene  of  land  and  water — sails 
betokening  civilised  commerce,  and  a 
trading  village  in  Vermont,  exhibiting 
every  mark  of  prosperous  thrift — it 
seems  incredible  that  within  the  life- 
time of  persons  yet  surviving,  that 
very  scene  was  alive  with  savage  na- 
tions who  called  it  their  own,  and  gave 
it  to  whom  they  would ;  but  of  whom 
nothing  remains  but  wild  traditions, 
and  the  certainty  that  they  have  been. 
Yet,  only  forty-three  years  before 
British  and  American  flotillas  were 
contending  for  this  lake,  in  sight  of  a 
village  with  spires,  and  with  none 
other  than  civilised  arts  of  war,  the 
same  waters  were  covered  with  two 
hundred  canoes  of  Nipistingues,  Ab- 
nakis,  Amenekis,  and  Algonquins, 
paddling  their  way  to  the  massacre  of 
a  British  force  in  a  fortress  at  the 
head  of  Lake  George.  From  Father 
Roubaud,  a  Jesuit  priest  who  accom- 
panied them,  the  particulars  of  that 
expedition  have  been  handed  down. 
He  describes  the  savages  as  bedaubed 
with  green,  yellow,  and  vermillion ; 
adorned  with  glistening  ornaments, 
the  gifts  of  their  allies ;  their  heads 
shaven,  saving  their  scalp-locks,  which 
rose  from  their  heads  like  crests,  stif- 
fened with  tallow,  and  decorated  with 
beads  and  feathers  ;  their  chiefs  bedi- 
zened with  finery,  and  each  nation 
embarked  under  wild  but  appropriate 
ensigns.  Such  were  the  Christians 
with  whom  Father  Roubaud  travelled 
.as  chaplain,  and  whom  he  led  against 
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his  fellow  Christians  like  another 
Peter  the  Hermit  pursuing  Turks.  It 
is  the  plague  of  Popery  that  it  often 
Expends  itself  in  inspiring  the  deepest 
religious  sentiment,  without  implant- 
ing the  least  religious  principle.  The 
Italian  bandit  kneels  at  a  wayside 
crucifix,  to  praise  God  and  the  Virgin 
forthe  plunder  hehas  taken  with  blood- 
shed ;  the  Irish  priest,  at  the  altar, 
devotes  to  death  his  unoffendingneigh- 
bours,  with  the  very  lips  which,  as  he 
believes,  have  just  enclosed  the  soul, 
body,  and  divinity  of  the  world's  Re- 
deemer ;  and  the  Jesuit  missionary  of 
New  France  had  no  scruple  in  con- 
secrating with  the  most  awful  rites  of 
religion,  an  expedition  whose  object 
was  the  scalps  of  baptised  men,  and 
whose  results  were  the  massacre  of 
women  and  children.  The  holy  father 
himself  is  particular  to  relate  the  fact 
that  he  celebrated  a  mass  before  the 
embarkation,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  the  Divine  blessing,  and  he 
compliments  the  fervour  with  which 
the  savages  assisted  at  the  solemnity ! 
He  had  described  the  English  to  them 
as  a  race  of  blasphemers,  and  they,  at 
least,  were  not  to  blame  for  embark- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  crusaders  "  against 
black  Pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens." 
Daily,  for  a  whole  week,  as  the  arma- 
ment advanced,  did  the  wily  Jesuit 
land  them  on  one  of  the  many  isles 
that  gem  the  lower  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain,  on  purpose  to  renew  the 
august  sacrament  of  the  altar  before 
their  eyes :  and  he  describes  these 
savages  as  chanting  the  praises  of 
the  Lamb  of  God,  with  a  fervour  from 
which  he  augured  the  consummation  of 
their  character  as  Christians.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  they  descried  with  joy 
the  French  lilies  as  they  waved  over 
the  walls  of  Carillon ;  and  in  order  to 
make  their  approach  more  imposing, 
they  immediately  arranged  their  ca- 
noes under  their  ensigns,  and  advanced 
in  battle  array.  From  the  height  on 
which  I  stood,  Montcalm  beheld  his 
allies,  on  a  bright  July  morning,  their 
hatchets  and  tomahawks  gleaming  in 
the  sun  ;  their  standards  and  scalp - 
locks  fluttering  in  the  breeze ;  and 
their  thousand  paddles  hurrying  them 
through  the  waves  of  that  beautiful 
water :  such  a  sight  as  no  eye  will  ever 
see  again.  To  a  nobleman  fresh  from 
the  gallantries  of  Versailles,  it  must 
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have  been  a  spectacle  full  of  wild  and 
romantic  interest ;  and  the  picture  is 
altogether  such  a  one  as  any  imagi- 
nation may  delight  to  reproduce. 
Yet,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  even 
now  but  fourscore  years  and  ten  since 
such  a  scene  was  a  terrible  reality, 
how  striking  the  reflection  that  it  has 
as  absolutely  vanished  from  the  earth, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  revival,  as  the 
display  of  tournaments,  and  the  more 
formidable  pageants  of  the  Crusades. 

The  following  year  an  expedition 
against  this  fort  was  made  by  the 
gallant  Abercrombie,  who  approached 
it  from  Lake  George,  and  endeavoured 
to  take  it  by  storm.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  Lord  Howe  fell  in  this  assault 
before  the  walls  ;  but  in  fact  he  fell 
the  day  before,  while  leading  an  ad- 
vanced guard  through  the  forest. 
Ticonderoga  was  garrisoned  by  about 
four  thousand  men — French,  Cana- 
dians, and  Indians — and  their  en- 
trenchments were  defended  by  almost 
impregnable  outworks.  The  British 
troops  nevertheless  made  the  attack 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  and  in 
spite  of  a  murderous  fire,  forced  their 
way  to  the  walls,  and  even  scaled 
them,  to  be  immediately  cut  down. 
But  after  repeated  assaults,  and  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  men,  General 
Abercrombie  was  forced  to  desist 
from  the  attempt;  and  the  French 
kept  the  post  for  a  time.  It  of  course 
became  English  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  French  power  in  America  was 
destroyed  by  the  taking  of  Quebec. 

I  have  already  referred  to  its  seizure 
by  the  eccentric  Ethan  Allen,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war  in 
1775.  This  officer  was  a  native  of 
Vermont,  who  had  been  an  infidel 
preacher,  and  was  notorious  as  the 
editor  of  the  first  deistical  publication 
that  ever  issued  from  the  American 
press.  The  revolution  was  hardly 
begun,  when  the  province  of  Connec- 
ticut gave  him  a  commission  to  cap- 
ture Ticonderoga.  With  about  three 
hundred  of  his  hardy  "  Green  - 
mountain-boys,"  he  was  hastening 
to  the  spot,  when  he  fell  in  with 
Arnold,  bearing  a  similar  commission 
from  Massachusetts.  After  some  dis- 
pute as  to  the  command,  Allen  was 
made  leader,  and  Arnold  his  assistant. 
They  arrived  by  night  on  the  Vermont 
shore,  opposite  the  fort.  There  they 


found  a  lad  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  visit  the  fort  every  day  with  pro- 
visions and  pedlar's  wares,  and 
crossing  by  his  directions,  without 
noise,  they  were  shown  a  secret  and 
covered  entrance  into  the  fort  itself. 
Climbing  up  through  this  passage, 
Allen  led  his  men  within  the  walls, 
and  drew  them  up  in  the  area  of  the 
fortress,  having  silenced  and  disarmed 
the  only  sentry  who  guarded  the 
entrance.  The  commander  of  the 
post,  who  hardly  knew  there  was  war, 
was  actually  startled  from  his  sleep, 
by  Allen's  demand  for  its  surrender. 
The  drowsy  officer  inquired — "By 
what  authority  ?  "  And  was  answered 
by  Allen,  half  in  banter  and  half  in 
bombastic  earnest, — "  In  the  mame  of 
the  Great  Jehovah,  and  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  ! "  To  one  in  his 
straits,  with  a  sword  at  his  naked 
breast,  such  a  reply,  however  unintel- 
ligible, was  sufficiently  overpowering^ 
and  the  post  was  surrendered  without 
resistance.  Its  reduction  in  1777,  by 
Burgoyne,  has  been  already  described ; 
but  Ticonderoga  is  for  ever  endeared 
to  Americans  from  the  fact,  that  the 
flag  of  their  independence  was  so  early 
given  to  the  breeze  from  its  summit. 

A  guide,  who  called  himself  Enoch 
Gold,  led  me  over  the  ruins.  He 
pretended  to  have  been  with  St  Clair, 
and  to  have  seen  Burgoyne  and  his 
men  on  Mount  Defiance.  He  showed 
us  the  way  through  which  Allen  gained 
his  entrance,  and  took  us  down  into 
the  vaults  and  magazines.  A  subter- 
ranean apartment  was  shown  as  a. 
kitchen,  and  the  old  fellow  declared  he 
had  eaten  bread  hot  out  of  its  ovens. 
We  gave  the  soi-disant  veteran  the 
liberal  rewards  of  a  hero ;  but  I  sus- 
pect we  were  paying  him  for  his  imagi- 
nation, rather  than  for  his  hardships. 

The  shadows  of  the  fortress  were 
beginning  to  lengthen  on  the  lake 
before  we  returned  to  our  bark.  The 
mountains  of  Vermont,  which  are 
mostly  well  wooded,  looked  brightly 
green  in  the  broad  sunshine,  and 
tempted  us  to  wish  we  had  time  for 
an  excursion  to  their  heights.  It  was 
afterwards  my  happiness  to  go  into 
Vermont,  on  a  visit  to  Lake  Dunmore, 
which  lies  among  its  mountains,  and 
supplies  delicious  fish.  I  found  it 
a  truly  Arcadian  region,  abounding 
with  streams  and  pasturages,  and  rich 
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in  flocks  and  herds.  It  breeds  a  rugged 
race  of  men,  with  some  characteristics 
decidedly  Swiss.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  a  Switzer,  who  had  come  to  settle 
in  America,  preferred  these  diminutive 
Alps,  with  their  lakes  and  mountaineer 
population,  to  any  other  part  of  the 
country  ;  and,  fixing  his  dwelling  ac- 
cordingly, soon  ceased  to  be  home-sick, 
and  sigh  at  the  ranz  des  vaches. 

Crown  Point,  the  twin  sister  of 
Ticonderoga,  is  only  ten  miles  beyond ; 
but  we  did  not  reach  it  as  soon  as  we 
had  expected,  for  the  wind  had 
changed,  and  we  were  obliged  to  tack. 
Every  now  and  then,  the  man  at  the 
helm,  which  was  our  gallant  captain 
himself,  would  cry  out, — ."Heads!" 
and  the  boom  would  come  sweeping 
across  the  deck,  with  woe  to  the  head 
that  wore  a  hat,  or  did  not  bow  soon 
enough  to  save  it.  Several  times  I 
expected  to  see  our  friend  Freke  car- 
ried overboard  bodily,  and  engulfed 
like  another  Coiiaer ;  for  so  profoundly 
was  he  engaged  with  his  cigar,  as  he 
sat,  or  rather  squatted,  on  the  hatches, 
that  the  captain's  monotonous  warning 
failed  to  alarm  him  till  the  whole 
company  had  echoed  "-Heads  !"  and, 
with  other  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tionate solicitude,  forced  him  to  fall 
on  all-fours. 

At  Crown  Point  the  lake  greatly 
improves.  The  water  appears  much 
clearer,  and  the  width  of  the  lake  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  fourfolded.  It  con- 
tinues to  expand  till  it  becomes  ten  or 
twelve  miles  in  breadth,  and  islands 
begin  to  be  numerous.  To  the  north- 
ward the  higher  peaks  of  the  Green 
Mountains  stretch  away  with  magni- 
ficent outlines ;  and  on  the  west,  a 
bleak  and  craggy  range  of  hills,  which 
are  said  to  harbour  even  yet  the  wolf 
and  the  bear,  approach,  and  then 
recede  from  the  shore.  Here,  as  early 
as  1731,  the  French  built  Fort  Frede- 
rick, as  the  first  move  towards  the 
seizure  and  claim  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding territory ;  and  from  this 
point  they  made  their  bloody  and 
atrocious  incursions  into  New  Eng- 
land, and  towards  the  Mohawk,  or 
dismissed  their  hireling  savages  to  do 
it  for  them.  The  recesses  of  Fort 
Frederick  are  believed  to  have  rivalled 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  in 
scenes  of  misery  and  crime.  In  its 
gloomy  cells  were  plotted  the  inhuman 


massacres  which  drenched  the  Ame- 
rican settlements  in  blood.  There,  it 
is  said,  the  Indian  butchers  received 
their  commissions  to  burn,  tomahawk, 
and  scalp ;  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  Jesuit  fathers,  or  at  least  with  their 
connivance,  was  the  gleaming  gold 
counted  down  to  the  savages  in  return 
for  their  infernal  trophies  of  success ; 
the  silvery  locks  of  the  aged  colonist, 
the  clotted  tresses  of  women,  and  the 
crimsoned  ringlets  of  the  child.  In 
1759  this  detestable  hold  of  grasping 
and  remorseless  tyranny  was  blown 
up,  and  abandoned  by  the  French  to 
General  Amherst.  Soon  after,  the 
British  Government  began  to  erect  a 
fortification  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ruins,  and  a  noble  work  it  was ; 
though  it  proved  of  no  use  at  all,  after 
the  enormous  sum  of  two  millions 
sterling  had  been  expended  on  its 
walls  of  granite,  and  ditches  blasted  in 
the  solid  rock.  The  exploits  of  Ar- 
nold and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  this 
vicinity  have  been  already  described. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  of  theRevo- 
tion,  the  costly  works  at  Crown  Point 
have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  ; 
and  they  are  now  piles  of  ruin,  covered 
with  weeds,  among  which  the  red 
berries  of  the  sumach  are  conspicu- 
ously beautiful  in  their  time. 

Though  "Captain  Pusher"  made 
a  landing  at  this  point  to  procure 
a  little  milk  for  our  tea,  we  did  not 
go  ashore,  and  were  soon  on  our  way 
once  more  with  a  freer  prospect,  and 
perhaps  with  somewhat  expanded 
spirits.  The  setting  sun,  in  the  clear 
climate  of  America,  is  in  fair  weather 
almost  always  beautiful ;  and  my 
recollections  of  the  rosy  and  purple 
tints  with  which  it  adorned  the 
feathery  flakes  of  cloud  that  floated 
around  the  peaks  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, are  to  this  day  almost  as  bright 
in  memory  as  when  they  first  made 
my  heart  leap  up  to  behold  them  in 
the  soft  summer  sky  of  Vermont.  As 
the  lake  grew  wider  and  the  dark- 
ness deeper,  there  was  of  course 
less  and  less  to  be  seen ;  and  the 
noble  scenery  at  Burlington,  where 
the  width  of  the  lake  is  greatest, 
and  the  shores  assume  a  bolder  and 
higher  character  of  beauty,  was  to 
our  great  regret  unavoidably  passed 
in  the  night.  Still,  there  is  some- 
thing in  starlight  upon  the  waters,  in 
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new  and  romantic  regions,  which  pe- 
culiarly inspires  me.  The  same  con- 
stellations which  one  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  view  in  familiar  scenes 
and  associations,  come  out  like  old 
friends  in  the  heavens  of  strange  and 
untried  lands ;  shining  witnesses  to 
the  brotherhood  of  differing  nations, 
and  to  the  impartial  benevolence  and 
unsleeping  love  of  God.  But  I 
have  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  only 
night  I  ever  passed  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  was  mostly  spent  in  watching ; 
for  long  before  I  was  tired  of  gazing 
at  Orion  and  the  Pleiads,  I  was  re- 
warded by  the  sight  of  one  of  the 
most  splendid  auroras  that  I  ever  be- 
held. In  a  moment,  the  whole 
northern  heaven  was  illuminated  with 
columnar  light ;  and  the  zenith  seemed 
to  rain  it  down,  so  to  speak — while 
the  surface  of  the  lake  reflecting  it, 
gave  us,  to  our  own  eyes,  the  appear- 
ance of  sailing  in  some  bright  fluid, 
midway  between  a  vault  and  an  abyss 
of  fire.  This  display  of  glory  con- 
tinued to  flash  and  quiver  above  us 
for  several  hours.  There  were,  in 
quick  succession,  sheets  and  spires 
and  pencils  of  variegated  light,  rolling 
and  tremulous,  wavy  and  flame-like, 
blazoning  heaven's  azure  with  some- 
thing like  heraldic  broidery  and 
colours.  Towards  morning,  the  in- 
tense cold  and  heavy  mountain  dews 
drove  me  for  a  season  to  my  berth ; 
but  I  was  on  deck  again  in  time  to 
see  the  moon  make  her  heliacal  rising 
over  the  eastern  peaks,  in  the  wan 
paleness  of  her  last  quarter.  The 
approach  of  day  was  attended  with 
a  fog  ;  but  it  soon  thinned  off,  and  we 
made  Plattsburgh  in  good  time.  Here 
we  parted  with  our  vessel,  and  her 
worthy  commander ;  and  though  we 
neither  gave  him  a  piece  of  plate  nor 
voted  him  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, we  left  him  with  such  wishes  as, 
if  they  have  been  fulfilled,  have  long 
since  removed  him  from  the  helm  of 
his  sloop,  and  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain,  to  a  snug  little  cot  at  Bur- 
lington, and  the  company  of  any  num- 
ber of  rosy  little  Green-Mountain  boys 
and  their  interesting  mother. 

Plattsburgh  is  situated  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  lake,  just  where  the 
crescent  shore  of  a  bold  peninsula 
begins  to  curve  round  a  broad  semi- 
circular bay,  several  miles  in  circum- 


ference, and  of  liberal  depth.  Here 
the  American  squadron,  under  Com- 
modore Macdonough,  was  anchored 
on  the  llth  of  September  1814,  in 
order  to  assist  the  land  forces  under 
General  Macomb,  in  repelling  an 
expected  attack  from  the  British 
troops  under  Sir  George  Prevost. 
The  English  flotilla  had  been  ordered 
up  from  the  Isle-aux-Noix  to  engage 
Macdonough,  and  divert  his  fire  from 
the  shore  ;  and  accordingly,  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  seen 
oif  the  peninsula  of  Cumberland  Head, 
and  hailed  by  both  armies  with  voci- 
ferous acclamations.  The  cannonade 
instantly  began  from  the  ships  and  on 
the  land,  and  for  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  the  naval  engagement  was  con- 
tinued with  the  most  stubborn  resolu- 
tion on  both  sides.  Though  the  battle  on 
shore  was  sorely  contested,  the  action 
between  the  squadrons  was  anxiously 
watched  by  both  armies,  and  by  thou- 
sands of  deeply  interested  spectators, 
who  surveyed  the  field  and  the  fleets 
from  the  neighbouring  heights.  Mac- 
donough's  flag-ship,  the  Saratoga,  was 
twice  on  fire ;  and  though  Downie  had 
fallen  in  the  first  moment  of  the  con- 
flict, the  Confiance  had  succeeded  in 
dismantling  all  the  starboard  guns  of 
her  antagonist,  when  the  bower-cable 
of  the  Saratoga  was  cut,  and  a  stern- 
anchor  dropped,  on  which  she  round- 
ed to,  and  presented  a  fresh  broadside. 
The  Confiance  was  unable  to  imitate 
this  manoeuvre,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  strike,  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla 
soon  following  her  example.  A  few 
of  the  British  galleys  escaped,  but  as 
there  was  not  another  mast  standing 
in  either  fleet,  they  could  neither  be 
followed  by  friends  or  by  foes.  The 
decision  of  the  contest  was  vocifer- 
ously cheered  from  the  shore  ;  and  Sir 
George,  perceiving  the  fate  of  his  fleet, 
commenced  a  retreat,  having  suffered 
the  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  men. 
This  brilliant  action  in  Cumberland 
Bay  has  made  the  name  of  Macdon- 
ough the  pride  and  glory  of  Lake 
Champlain  ;  and  deservedly  so,  for  his 
professional  merit  appears  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  his  private  worth. 
The  brave  but  unfortunate  Downie, 
who,  with  a  squadron  wanting  a  full 
third  of  being  as  strong  as  that  of  his 
antagonist,  maintained  this  gallant 
contest,  sleeps  in  a  quiet  grave  at 
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Pittsburgh,  under  a  simple  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  affection  of  a 
Bister.  He  is  always  mentioned 
with  respectful  regret ;  but  Mac- 
donough  is,  of  course,  the  hero  of 
every  panegyric.  An  anecdote  which 
we  heard  at  Whitehall  gives  me  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  latter,  however, 
than  all  that  has  been  justly  said  of 
his  merits  as  an  officer.  A  few  minutes 
before  the  action  commenced,  he 
caused  his  chaplain  to  oifer  the  appro- 
priate prayers  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  fleet — the  men  standing  reverently 
uncovered,  and  the  commander  him- 
self kneeling  upon  the  deck.  An 
officer  of  the  Confiance  is  said  to 
have  observed  this  becoming,  but 
somewhat  extraordinary,  devotion 
through  his  glass,  and  to  have  reported 
it  to  Captain  Downie,  who  seemed  to 
be  immediately  struck  with  a  forebod- 
ing of  the  result.  The  sailors  on  our 
little  sloop  told  us  another  story  of 
the  action  with  great  expressions  of 
delight.  It  seems  the  hen-coop  of 
the  Saratoga  was  struck  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  and  a  cock  becom- 
ing released  flew  into  the  rigging,  and, 
flapping  his  wings,  crowed  lustily 
through  the  fire  and  smoke.  The 
gunners  gave  chanticleer  a  hearty 
cheer,  and  taking  the  incident  as  an 
omen  of  victory,  stood  to  their  guns 
with  fresh  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Smaller  things  than  this  have  turned 
the  tide  of  battles  far  greater,  and 
more  important  to  nations  and  the 
world. 

We  spent  a  day  at  Plattsburgh 
surveying  the  field  and  the  fort,  and 
picking  up  stories  of  the  fight.  Relics 
of  the  battle  were  every  where  visible ; 
and  grape-shot  and  cannon-balls  were 
lying  here  and  there  in  the  ditches. 
The  evening  was  fair,  and  we  drove 
out  to  an  Indian  encampment  on  the 
peninsula,  the  first  thing  of  the  kind 
I  ever  beheld.  Entering  one  of  the 
wigwams,  or  huts,  I  found  the  squaws 
engaged  in  weaving  small  baskets  of 
delicate  withes  of  elm,  dyed  and  stain- 
ed with  brilliant  vegetable-colours. 
An  infant  strapped  to  a  flat  board, 
and  set  like  a  cane  or  umbrella  against 
the  stakes  of  the  hut,  was  looking  on 
with  truly  Indian  stoicism.  The 
mother  said  her  child  never  cried  ; 
but  whether  it  runs  in  the  blood,  or 
is  the  effect  of  discipline,  is  more  than 
I  could  learn.  On  the  beach  were 
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canoes  of  bark,  which  had  been  newly 
constructed  by  the  men.  A  squaw-, 
who  desired  us  to  purchase,  lifted  one 
of  them  with  her  hand  ;  yet  it  could 
have  earned  six  or  seven  men  with 
safety  on  the  lake.  We  observed  that 
males  and  females  alike  wore  cruci- 
fixes, and  were  evidently  Christians, 
however  degraded  and  ignorant.  They 
spoke  French,  so  as  to  be  easily  un- 
derstood, and  some  English.  These 
poor  and  feeble  creatures  were  the 
last  of  the  Iroquois. 

Next  day,  in  post-coaches,  we  came 
into  Canada.  At  St  John's,  where  we 
dined,  Freke  boisterously  drank  to  his 
Majesty.  So  deep  were  the  loyal  feel- 
ings of  our  friend,  however,  that  he  con- 
tinued his  bumpers  to  "  all  the  royal 
family,"  which,  though  not  quite  so 
great  an  achievement  then  as  it  would 
be  now,  was  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
sign him  to  the  attentions  of  our  host, 
where  we  left  him  without  an  adieu. 
We  were  much  amused  by  the  novel- 
ties of  our  road,  so  decidedly  Frenchi- 
fied, and  unlike  any  thing  in  the 
States.  Women,  in  the  costume  of 
French  peasants,  were  at  work  in  the 
fields ;  and  we  saw  one  engaged  in 
bricklaying  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch 
or  cellar.  The  men  in  caps,  smock- 
frocks,  and  almost  always  with  pipes 
in  their  mouths,  drove  by  in  light 
charettes,  or  waggons  with  rails  at  the 
sides,  drawn  by  stout  little  ponies  of 
a  plump  yet  delicate  build,  and  for 
cart-horses  remarkably  fleet.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  observed 
also  dogs  harnessed  in  the  Esquimaux 
manner,  and  drawing  miniature  cha- 
rettes,  laden  with  bark  or  faggots. 
Every  thing  reminded  us  that  we 
were  not  in  England  or  America,  but 
only  in  Acadie. 

We  were  jaunting  merrily  along, 
when  vociferous  halloos  behind  us 
caused  our  whip  to  pull  up  with  a 
jerk.  A  Yorkshire  man,  in  terror  of 
footpads,  began  to  bellow  Drive  on  ! 
and  our  heads  were  thrust  forth  iu 
farcical  preparation  for  a  stand-and- 
deliver  assault,  when  a  waggon  was 
discovered  approaching  us,  in  which 
were  two  men,  one  without  a  hat,  his 
hair  streaming  like  a  meteor,  and  both 
bawling  Stop,  stop!  like  the  post-boy 
at  the  heels  of  John  Gilpin.  In  a 
moment  we  recognised  Freke.  With 
any  thing  but  a  volley  of  compliments, 
he  assailed  the  driver  for  carrying  off 
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his  luggage,  which  sure  enough  was 
found  in  the  boot,  with  his  splendid 
initials  inscribed  in  a  constellation  of 
brass  nails.  His  hat  had  been  blown 
off  in  the  pursuit ;  but  after  adorning 
himself  with  a  turban,  he  was  again 
admitted  to  our  company,  though  not 
without  some  reluctance  expressed  or 
understood.  The  fumes  of  his  dinner 
had  not  entirely  subsided ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  king  and  country  was  about  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  honour  he 
did  them  by  his  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. I  wish  it  had  exhausted  itself 
in  song  and  sentiment;  but  it  was 
evident  that  a  strong  desire  to  fight 
the  whole  universe  was  fast  super- 
seding the  exhilaration  of  reunion 
with  his  friends.  Unfortunately  a 
poor  Canadian,  in  passing  with  his 
charette,  struck  the  wheels  of  our 
coach  5  and  though  he  alone  was  the 
sufferer,  being  knocked  into  a  ditch 
instantaneously,  Freke  was  upon  him 
in  a  second,  inflicting  such  a  drubbing 
as  reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  similar 
incident  in  Horace's  route  to  Brundu- 
sium.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  we 
succeeded  in  reducing  our  hero  to  a 
sense  of  propriety,  and  compelling 
him  to  console  the  astounded  provin- 
cial with  damages.  The  sufferer, 
who  thanked  him  in  French  for  the 
not  over  generous  remuneration, 
seemed  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know 
for  what  he  had  been  beaten ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  politeness 
of  the  peasant  seemed  to  restore  our 
military  friend  to  consciousness,  and  a 
fear  that  he  had  behaved  like  a  brute. 
At  the  next  stage  he  provided  him- 
self with  a  Canadian  cap,  and  on 
resuming  his  seat  overwhelmed  us 
with  apologies ;  so  that  we  were 
compelled  to  forgive  the  aberration, 
which  was  doubtless,  as  he  said,  attri- 
butable solely  to  his  loyal  concern  for 
the  health  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  an 
overflow  of  spirits  at  finding  himself 
once  more  in  the  pale  of  the  British 
empire. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  arrived  at  Laprairie,  that  little 
old  Canadian  town  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, where  passengers  take  the 
steamer  to  Montreal.  Here  was  cele- 
brating some  kind  of  fete  which  had 
brought  a  procession  of  nuns  into  the 
street,  around  whom  were  congre- 
gated groups  of  smiling  children  in 


their  holiday  dresses.  I  entered  a 
church,  which  I  found  nearly  deserted. 
A  few  of  the  poorer  sort  of  persons 
were  at  prayer,  saying  their  aves  and 
paters  by  the  rosary — not,  as  is  some- 
times supposed,  through  voluntary  de- 
votion, but  in  performance  of  ap- 
pointed penances,  which  they  make 
haste  to  get  through.  Some  funeral 
ceremony  seemed  to  be  in  prepara- 
tion ;  for  the  church  was  dark,  and  a 
catafalque  near  the  entrance  gave  me 
a  startling  sensation  of  awe.  All 
that  Laprairie  could  show  us  was  soon 
beheld ;  but  our  usual  fortune  had 
attended  us  to  the  last,  and  we  were 
again  too  late  for  the  steamer.  It 
would  not  cross  again  till  the  mor- 
row ;  yet  there  was  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal distinctly  visible  before  our  eyes. 
From  the  quay  we  could  discern,  down 
the  river,  the  tin  roof  of  the  convent 
of  Grayfriars,  glittering  brightly  in 
the  descending  sun.  In  fact,  the 
whole  city  was  glittering,  for  every 
where  its  spires  and  roofs  shone  with 
a  sheeting  of  the  Cornish  material, 
which  somehow  or  other,  in  this 
climate,  seems  to  resist  oxidisation. 
In  other  respects,  the  scene  was  not 
remarkable,  except  that  there  was 
the  river — the  broad,  free,  and  mag- 
nificent St  Lawrence,  with  its  rapids 
and  its  isles.  Nuns'  Isle  was  above 
us,  and  abreast  of  the  city,  with  its 
fortress,  was  the  green  St  Helen's, 
said  to  be  musical  with  the  notes  of 
birds,  and  fragrant  with  its  flowers 
and  verdure. 

We  were  regretting  the  premature 
departure  of  the  steamer,  when  one  of 
our  party  came  to  announce  that  some 
Canadian  boatmen  were  willing  to 
take  us  over  in  a  batteau,  if  we  would 
embark  without  delay.  It  was  nine 
miles,  and  the  rapids  were  high ;  but 
we  were  informed  that  our  ferrymen 
were  born  to  the  oar,  and  might  con- 
fidently be  trusted  with  our  lives. 
We  therefore  lost  no  time  in  stow- 
ing ourselves,  and  part  of  our 
luggage,  into  a  mere  shell  of  a 
boat,  manned  by  half-a-dozen  Ca- 
nadians, who  pulled  us  into  deep 
water  with  an  air  and  a  motion  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  Once  fairly  em- 
barked, there  was  something  not  un- 
pleasant in  finding  ourselves  upon 
the  St  Lawrence  in  a  legitimate 
manner ;  for  steamers  were  yet  a 
novelty  in  those  waters,  and  were 
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regarded  by  the  watermen  with  the 
same  kind  of  contempt  which  an  old 
English  mail-coachman  feels,  in  the 
bottom  of  his  soul,  for  stokers  and 
railways.  Finding  ourselves,  by  a 
lucky  accident,  thus  agreeably 
launched,  we  naturally  desired  to 
hear  a  genuine  Canadian  boat-song, 
and  were  not  long  in  making  the 
oarsmen  understand  that  an  augmen- 
tation of  their  pay  would  be  cheer- 
fully afforded,  if  they  would  but 
favour  us  with  music.  Every  one 
has  heard  the  beautiful  words  of  Tom 
Moore,  inspired  by  a  similar  adven- 
ture. He  says  of  the  familiar  air  to 
which  they  are  set,  that  though  critics 
may  think  it  trifling,  it  is  for  him  rich 
with  that  charm  which  is  given  by 
association  to  every  little  memorial 
of  by-gone  scenes  and  feelings.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  air  of  our  voya- 
geurs  was  the  same  ;  yet  I  am  quite 
inclined  to  think  that  the  words  which 
he  gives  as  the  burden  of  the  Cana- 
dian boat -song  which  he  heard  so 
often,  were  those  to  which  we  were 
treated.  Barbarous,  indeed,  was 
their  dialect  if  they  attempted  to  give 
us  any  thing  so  definite  as  the  chan- 
son, 

"  Dans  mon  chemin  j'ai  rencontre 
Deux  cavaliers,  tres-bien  monies  ;" 

but  there  was  a  perpetually  recurring 
refrain  which  sounded  like  do — daw — 
donny-day,  and  which  I  suppose  to 
be  a  sort  of  French  fol-de-rol,  but 
which  I  can  easily  conceive  to  have 
been,  as  our  English  Anacreon  re- 
ports it— 

"  A  1'ombre  d'un  bois  je  m'cn  vais  jouer, 
A  1'ombre  (Tun  bois  je  m'en  vais  danser." 

Eude  as  was  the  verse  and  the 
music,  however,  I  must  own  that,  in 
its  place  on  that  majestic  river,  as  we 
were  approaching  the  rapids  whose 
white  caps  were  already  leaping 
about  our  frail  bark,  with  the  medita- 
tive light  of  sunset  throwing  a  mellow 
radiance  over  all,  there  was  something 
that  appealed  very  strongly  to  the 
imagination  in  that  simple  Canadian 
air.  I  am  not  musical,  and  cannot 
recall  it ;  yet  even  now  it  will  some- 
times ring  in  my  ears,  when  I  go 
back  in  fancy  to  that  bright  season  of 
my  life  when  I  too  was  a  voyageur ; 
and  I  have  often  been  happy  that 
accident  thus  gave  me  the  pleasure  of 
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hearing  what  I  shall  never  hear  again, 
and  what  travellers  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, are  every  year  less  and  less 
likely  to  hear  repeated.  Indeed,  I  am 
almost  able  to  adopt  every  word 
which  Moore  has  so  poetically  ap- 
pended to  his  song.  "  I  remember, n 
says  he,  "when  we  entered  at  sunset 
upon  one  of  those  beautiful  lakes  into 
which  the  St  Lawrence  so  grandly 
and  so  unexpectedly  opens,  I  have 
heard  this  simple  air  with  a  pleasure 
which  the  finest  conceptions  of  the 
finest  masters  have  never  given  me  ; 
and  now  there  is  not  a  note  of  it  which 
does  not  recall  to  my  memory  the  dip 
of  our  oars  in  the  St  Lawrence,  the 
flight  of  our  boat  down  the  rapids,  and 
all  the  new  and  fanciful  impressions  to 
which  my  heart  was  alive  during  the 
whole  of  this  very  interesting  voyage." 
But  our  trip  was  not  all  poetry  and 
song.  When  we  were  fairly  upon 
those  bright-looking  rapids,  we  found 
our  little  nutshell  quite  too  heavily 
loaded,  and  were  forced  to  feel  our 
evident  danger  with  somewhat  of 
alarm.  The  billows  whirled  and  tossed 
us  about,  till  our  Canadians  them- 
selves became  frightened,  and  foolishly 
throwing  up  their  oars,  began  to  cross 
themselves  and  to  call  on  the  Virgin 
and  all  the  saints.  The_ tutelar  of  the 
St  Lawrence  is  said  to  inhabit  hard 
by,  at  St  Anne's, — but  such  was  our 
want  of  confidence  in  his  power  to  in- 
terfere, that  we  met  this  outbreak  of 
Romish  devotion  with  a  protest  so- 
vehement  that  it  would  have  sur- 
prised the  celebrated  diet  of  Spires. 
Certain  it  is  that,  on  resuming  their 
oars,  the  fellows  did  much  more  for  us 
than  their  aspirations  had  accom- 
plished, when  unaided  by  efforts.  We 
soon  began  to  enjoy  the  dancing  of  our 
batteau,  which  gradually  became  less 
violent,  and  was  rather  inspiring. 
Still,  as  no  one  but  a  coward  would 
sport  in  safety  with  dangers  which 
were  once  sufficient  to  appal,  let  me 
confess  that  I  believe  I  should  be 
thankful  that  my  journey  and  my 
mortal  life  were  not  ended  together  in 
those  dangerous  waters.  I  trust  it 
was  not  without  some  inward  grati- 
tude to  Him  who  numbers  the  very 
hairs  of  our  head,  that  we  found  our- 
selves again  in  smooth  tides,  and  were 
soon  landed  in  safety  on  the  quay  at 
Montreal. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  NAPLES. 


THE  stirring  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  rich  in  examples  of  bold  em- 
prise and  events  of  romantic  inte- 
rest, includes  no  more  striking  and 
remarkable  episode  than  the  invasion 
and  conquest,  by  the  brother  of  St 
Louis,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  As  an  episode  it  has  hitherto 
been  treated — introduced,  and  not  un- 
frequently  crushed  into  unmerited 
insignificance,  in  works  of  general 
history.  By  both  historian  and  poet 
fragments  have  been  brought  into 
strong  relief;  as  an  independent 
whole,  no  writer,  until  the  present 
time,  has  ventured  and  chosen  to 
attempt  its  delineation.  The  virtues 
and  misfortunes  of  the  last  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Stauffen,  a  house  once  so  numerous 
and  powerful,  have  been  wept  over 
by  the  minstrels  to  whose  fraternity 
fce  belonged,  vaunted  by  indignant 
chroniclers,  and  sung  by  the  greatest 
of  Italy's  bards.  The  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful insurrection  by  which  the 
brightest  gem  was  wrenched  from  the 
French  usurper's  fire -new  diadem,  and 
set  in  Arragon's  crown,  has  been 
repeatedly  recorded  and  enlarged 
upon,  and  not  unfrequently  mistold. 
But  the  integral  treatment  of  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  in  a  work  devoted 
to  it  alone,  and  worthy  of  the  weight 
and  interest  of  the  subject — the  narra- 
tive of  the  ousting  of  the  German 
dynasty  and  establishment  of  a  French 
one,  including  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  change,  and  apart  from  con- 
temporary and  irrelevant  history — 
were  left  for  the  elegant  and  capable 
pen  of  an  author  honourably  known  for 
extensive  learning  and  indefatigable 
research.  The  puissant  rule  of  Fre- 
derick the  Hohenstauife — the  heroic 
virtues  and  Homeric  feats  of  Charles 
of  Anjou — the  precocious  talents,  fatal 
errors,  and  untimely  end  of  the  luck- 
less Conradin— have  found  a  fit  chro- 
nicler in  the  accomplished  Count  of 
St  Priest. 


Besides  acknowledged  talents  and 
great  industry,  this  writer  has  brought 
to  his  arduous  task  a  familiar  acquain- 
tance— the  result  of  long  and  assiduous 
study — with  the  times  and  personages 
of  whom  he  writes,  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  an  honest  desire  of  impar- 
tiality. In  his  quality  of  Frenchman 
the  latter  was  especially  essential, 
to  guard  him  against  the  natural 
bias  in  favour  of  an  illustrious  and 
valiant  countryman,  that  might  lead, 
almost  unconsciously,  to  an  undue 
exaltation  of  the  virtues,  and  ex- 
tenuation of  the  crimes,  of  the  hero 
of  his  narrative.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  was  liable 
to  temptation.  The  circumstances 
and  causes  of  the  massacre  known 
as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  were  hand- 
ed down,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
Italian  writers,  in  the  adoption  of 
whose  views  and  assertions  subse- 
quent historians  have  perhaps  dis- 
played too  great  servility.  If  we  con- 
sider the  vindictive  and  treacherous 
instincts  of  the  Sicilians,  their  fierce 
impatience  of  foreign  domination,  and 
the  slight  account  made  of  human  life 
by  the  natives  of  southern  Europe 
generally,  we  cannot  too  hastily 
reject  the  assertions  and  arguments  by 
which  M.  de  St  Priest  props  his 
opinion,  that  the  vengeance  was  greater 
than  the  offence,  the  oppressed  more 
cruel  than  the  oppressor.  History 
affixes  to  an  entire  nation  the  stigma 
of  goading  a  conquered  people  to  mad- 
ness, by  arrogance,  injustice,  and  ex- 
cess. M.  de  St  Priest  takes  up  the 
defence,  and,  without  claiming  for 
his  client  an  honourable  acquittal, 
strives,  by  the  production  of  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  to  induce  the 
world  to  reconsider  its  severe  and 
sweeping  verdict.  He  asks  whether 
the  evidence  has  been  sufficiently 
sifted,  whether  the  facts  have  been 
properly  understood  and  appreciated, 
or  even  known.  "  I  think,"  he  says, 
"  they  have  not.  The  Sicilians  them- 
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selves  acknowledge  this.  One  of  their 
most  distinguished  writers  has  sus- 
pected falsehood,  and  sought  the 
truth ;  but  he  has  done  so  only  in  a 
very  exclusive,  and  consequently  a 
very  incomplete  point  of  view.  He 
has  aggravated  the  reproach  that  rests 
upon  the  memory  of  the  French  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  my  turn,  I 
have  resumed  the  debate  with  a  na- 
tional feeling  as  strong,  but  less  partial 
I  hope,  than  that  of  most  of  the  Italian 
and  German  annalists,  in  whose  foot- 
steps our  own  historians  have  trodden 
with  undue  complaisance.  It  is  time 
to  stand  aloof  from  these,  and  to  reply 
to  them."  It  would  be  inverting  the 
order  of  our  subject,  here  to  dilate 
upon  M.  de  St  Priest's  views  concern- 
ing the  massacre,  to  which  we  may 
hereafter  recur.  He  scarcely  makes 
out  so  good  a  case  for  the  French  vic- 
tims to  Sicilian  vengeance  as  he  does 
for  the  most  prominent  personage  of 
his  book,  Charles  of  Anjou,  whose 
character  he  handles  with  masterly 
skill.  He  admits  his  crimes — sets  off 
with  their  acknowledgment ;  and  yet 
so  successfully  does  he  palliate  them 
by  the  received  ideas  of  the  time,  by 
the  necessities  and  perplexities  of  a 
most  difficult  position,  that  the  reader 
forgets  the  faults  in  the  virtues  of  the 
hero,  and  receives  an  impression  de- 
cidedly favourable  to  the  first  French 
sovereign  of  Naples.  "  Had  I  pro- 
posed,"— we  quote  from  the  preface — 
44  to  write  a  biography,  and  not  a  his- 
tory, to  paint  a  portrait  instead  of  a 
picture,  I  might  have  recoiled  be- 
fore my  hero.  The  blood  of  Con- 
radin  still  cries  out  against  his  pitiless 
conqueror ;  but  the  crime  of  the  chief 
must  not  be  imputed  to  the  army. 
Aged  warriors  were  seen  to  weep  and 
pray  around  the  scaffold  of  a  child. 
The  end  I  propose  is  not  that  of  a 
retrospective  vindication — an  ungrate- 
ful, and  often  a  puerile  task.  Charles 
of  Anjou  was  guilty.  That  fact  ad- 
mitted, he  still  remains  the  greatest 
captain,  the  sole  organismg  genius, 
and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  princes 
of  a  period  fertile  in  great  kings.  Like 
his  brother  Louis  IX.,  from  whom,  in 
other  respects,  he  was  only  too  diffe- 
rent, he  valiantly  served  France.  He 
carried  the  French  name  into  the  most 
distant  countries.  By  his  political 
combinations,  by  the  alliances  he 
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secured  for  his  family  as  much  as  by 
his  victories,  Charles  I.,  King  of 
Sicily,  seated  his  lineage  upon  the 
thrones  of  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Po- 
land. Yet  more — he  saved  the  west- 
ern world  from  another  Mahomedan 
invasion,  less  perceived,  but  not  less 
imminent,  than  the  invasions  of  the 
eighth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
bust  of  Charles  of  Anjon  merits  a  place 
between  the  statues  of  Charles  Martel 
and  John  Sobieski." 

This  high  eulogium,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  book,  strikes 
us  as  scarcely  according  with  the  pro- 
mise of  impartiality  recorded  upon  the 
following  page.  The  meed  of  praise 
exceeds  that  we  should  be  disposed  to 
allot  to  the  conqueror  of  Naples.  Still, 
upon  investigation,  it  is  difficult  to 
controvert  his  historian's  assertions, 
although  some  of  them  admit  of  modi- 
fication. Here  M.  de  St  Priest  rather 
veils  and  overlooks  his  hero's  faults 
than  denies  them  to  have  existed.  He 
says  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  mis- 
government  that  lost  Sicily,  within  a 
few  years  of  its  reduction.  Yet  to  such 
misrule,  more  even  than  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  licentious  soldiery — partly 
consequent  on  it — was  attributable  the 
temporary  separation  of  that  fair 
island  from  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 
Subsequently  he  admits  the  imprudent 
contempt  shown  by  Charles  to  this 
portion  of  his  new  kingdom,  his  inju- 
dicious choice  of  the  agents  and  repre- 
sentatives of  his  authority,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  natives  from  public  offices 
and  employments — filled  almost  wholly 
by  Frenchmen — with  many  other  arbi- 
trary, oppressive,  and  unjust  mea- 
sures, sometimes  more  vexatious  in 
form  than  efficient  for  the  end  pro- 
posed; as,  for  instance,  the  decree 
disarming  the  Sicilians,  which  must 
have  been  wretchedly  enforced,  since 
the  Palermitans,  when  the  signal  for 
slaughter  was  given,  were  at  no  loss 
for  weapons  to  exterminate  their 
tyrants.  Whilst  admitting  the  skill 
shown  by  Charles  in  his  foreign  policy, 
and  in  the  formation  of  great  and 
advantageous  alliances,  we  must  refuse 
him,  upon  his  advocate's  own  showing, 
the  merit  of  able  internal  administra- 
tion. His  military  virtues  are  less 
questionable,  although  the  greatest  of 
his  victories,  which  placed  his  rival  in 
his  power  and  secured  his  seat  on  the 
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Neapolitan  throne,  was  due  less  to  any 
generalship  of  his  own  than  to  the 
bold  stratagem  of  a  gray-headed 
crusader. 

Apart  from  its  historical  impor- 
tance, M.  de  St  Priest's  work  is  valu- 
able as  exposing  and  illustrating  the 
peculiar  ideas,  strange  customs,  and 
barbarous  prejudices  of  a  remote  and 
highly  interesting  period,  less  known 
than  it  deserves,  and  whose  annals 
and  archives  few  have  explored  more 
industriously  than  himself.  In  this 
point  of  view  are  we  disposed,  whilst 
glancing  at  some  of  the  principal 
events  it  records,  especially  to  con- 
sider it ;  and  under  this  aspect  it  will 
probably  be  most  prized  and  esteemed 
by  the  majority.  A  greater  famili- 
arity than  the  general  mass  of  readers 
possess  with  the  complicated  history 
of  the  second  period  of  the  middle 
ages  is  requisite  for  the  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  book,  and  especially  of  its 
first  volume.  This  is  purely  intro- 
ductory to  the  conquest.  The  name  of 
the  conqueror  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  upon  its  last  page.  The  matter 
it  contains  is  not  the  less  essential.  It 
sketches  the  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
man dynasty  in  Sicily  ;  the  elevation 
of  that  country  into  a  monarchy  by 
Duke  Roger  11. ;  the  fall  of  the  family 
of  Tancred,  and  the  reign  of  Frede- 
rick II.,  (Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
grandson  of  Barbarossa,)  who  inhe- 
rited the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
right  of  his  mother,  the  posthumous 
daughter  of  Roger,  and  the  last  of  the 
Norman  line.  This  brings  us  into  the 
thick  of  the  long-standing  feud  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  Empire,  which, 
after  having  had  the  whole  of  Europe 
for  its  battle-field,  at  last  concentrated 
itself  in  a  single  country.  "  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
it  was  transported  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Italy,  to  the  rich  and 
beautiful  lands  now  composing  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  quarrel  of 
the  investitures  terminated  by  the 
crusade  of  Sicily;  a  debate  about 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ended  in  a 
dispute  concerning  territorial  posses- 
sion. But  although  reduced  to  less 
vast  proportions  and  more  simple 
terms,  the  antagonism  of  the  ponti- 
ficate and  the  throne  lost  nothing  of 
its  depth,  activity,  and  strength.  Far 
from  becoming  weakened,  it  assumed 


the  more  implacable  and  rancorous 
character  of  a  personal  encounter.  The 
war  became  a  duel.  It  was  natural 
that  this  should  happen.  So  soon  as 
a  regular  power  was  founded  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  Rome  could  not  permit 
the  same  power  to  establish  itself  in 
the  north  of  the  peninsula.  The  in- 
terest of  the  temporal  existence  of  the 
popedom,  the  geographical  position  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  rendered  this 
policy  stringent.  The  Popes  could 
never  allow  Lombardy  and  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  be  united  under  one  sceptre. 
A  King  of  Naples,  as  King  of  the 
Lombards,  pressed  them  on  all  sides  ; 
but  as  Emperor  he  crushed  them.  This 
formidable  hypothesis  realised  itself. 
A  German  dynasty  menaced  the  Holy 
See,  and  was  broken.  A  French  dy- 
nasty was  called  to  replace  it,  and 
obtained  victory,  power,  and  duration." 
When  this  occurred — when  the  Pope, 
beholding  from  the  towers  of  Civita 
Vecchia  his  earthly  sway  menaced 
with  annihilation,  and  the  Saracen 
hordes  of  Sicily's  powerful  King  ravag- 
ing the  Campagna,  fulminated  ana- 
themas upon  the  impious  invaders, 
and  summoned  to  his  aid  a  prince  of 
France — Manfredi,  Prince  of  Tarento, 
or  Mainfroy,  as  M.  de  St  Priest  pre- 
fers to  call  him,  the  natural  son  of 
Frederick  II.,  was  the  virtual  sove- 
reign of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Frederick, 
who  died  in  his  arms,  left  him  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  absence  in 
Germany  of  his  legitimate  son  Con- 
rad— named  his  heir  in  preference  to 
his  grandson  Frederick,  the  orphan 
child  of  his  eldest  son  Henry,  who  had 
died  a  rebel,  conquered  and  captive. 
This  was  not  all.  "  The  imperial 
will  declared  the  Prince  of  Tarento 
bailiff  or  viceroy  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
with  unlimited  powers  and  regal 
rights,  whenever  Conrad  should  be 
resident  in  Germany  or  elsewhere. 
Things  were  just  then  in  the  state  thus 
provided  for.  Mainfroy  became  ipso 
facto  regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  lucky  bastard  saw  himself  not 
only  eventually  called  to  the  powerful 
inheritance  of  the  house  of  Suabia, 
but  preferred  to  the  natural  and  direct 
heir  of  so  many  crowns." 

The  death  of  Frederick  the  Hohen- 
stauffe,  who  for  long  after  his  decease 
was  popularly  known — as  in  our  day 
a  greater  than  he  still  is — as  the 
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Emperor,  revived  the  hopes  and 
courage  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  who 
resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Suabia. 
Mainfroy  was  then  its  representative 
in  Italy.  He  was  only  nineteen — a 
feeble  enemy,  so  thought  Innocent, 
whom  a  word  from  the  pontifical 
throne  would  suffice  to  level  with  the 
dust.  But  where  the  sanguine  Pope 
expected  to  find  a  child,  he  met 
a  man,  in  talent,  energy,  and  prudence. 
These  qualities  Mainfroy  displayed 
in  an  eminent  degree  in  the  struggle 
that  ensued ;  and  when  Conrad  land- 
ed in  his  kingdom,  which  had  been 
represented  to  him  as  turbulent  and 
agitated,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
tranquillity  it  enjoyed.  He  embraced 
his  brother,  and  insisted  on  his  walk- 
ing by  his  side,  under  the  same  dais, 
from  the  sea  to  the  city.  This  good 
understanding  did  not  last  long.  Con- 
rad was  jealous  of  the  man  who  had 
so  ably  supplied  his  place,  and  jealousy 
at  last  became  hatred.  He  deprived 
Mainfroy  of  the  possessions  secured 
to  him  by  his  father's  will,  banished 
his  maternal  relatives  with  ignominy, 
and  did  all  he  could,  but  in  vain,  to 
drive  him  to  revolt.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
when  Conrad  died,  at  the  of  twenty- 
six,  leaving  Berthold,  Margrave  of 
Hohemburg,  regent  of  the  kingdom 
{luring  the  minority  of  his  son  Conrad 
V.,  or  Conradin — who  had  been  born 
since  his  departure  from  Germany, 
and  whom  he  had  never  seen  —  there 
were  not  wanting  persons  to  accuse 
Mainfroy  as  an  accessary  to  his  death. 
Mainfroy  had  already  been  charged — 
falsely,  there  can  be  little  doubt — of 
having  smothered,  under  mattresses, 
his  father  and  benefactor,  the  Emperor 
Frederick.  There  was  more  proba- 
bility, if  not  more  truth,  in  the  accu- 
sation of  fratricide ;  for,  if  Conrad  had 
lived,  doubtless  Mainfroy  would, 
sooner  or  later,  have  been  sacrificed 
to  his  jealousy  or  safety.  "  The  ma- 
jority of  chroniclers  assign  to  Main- 
froy, as  an  accomplice,  a  physician  of 
Salerno ;  and  add,  with  the  credulity 
of  the  times,  that  he  killed  the  King  of 
the  Romans  by  introducing  diamond 
dust,  an  infallible  poison,  into  his 
entrails.  Others,  bolder  or  better 
informed,  give  the  name  of  the  poi- 
soner, and  call  him  John  of  Procida." 
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"Whether  this  death  resulted  from  poi- 
son or  disease,  it  was  hailed  as  a  happy 
event  by  the  Italians,  and  with  a 
great  burst  of  laughter  by  the  Pope, 
who  at  once  renounced  his  project  of 
calling  a  foreign  prince  to  the  throne 
of  Sicily,  and  resumed,  with  fresh 
ardour,  his  plans  of  conquest  and 
annexation.  Advancing  to  the  Nea- 
politan frontier,  he  was  there  met  by 
the  Prince  of  Tarento  and  the  Mar- 
grave of  Hohemburg,  who  came  to 
place  themselves  at  his  disposal,  and 
to  supplicate  him  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
fant Conradin.  The  Pope,  who  saw 
a  proof  of  weakness  in  this  humility, 
insisted  that  the  Two  Sicilies  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Church ;  saying 
that  he  would  then  investigate  the 
rights  of  Conradin,  and  admit  them  if 
valid.  The  Margrave,  alarmed  at  the 
aspect  of  things,  made  over  the 
regency  to  Mainfroy,  who  accepted  it 
with  affected  repugnance.  A  power- 
ful party  called  this  prince  .  to  the 
throne :  it  was  the  aristocratic  and 
national  party,  averse  alike  to  papal 
domination  and  to  the  government  of 
a  child.  They  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Mainfroy,  by  which  they 
swore  to  obey  him  as  regent,  so  long 
as  the  little  King  should  live  ;  stipu- 
lating that  if  he  died  a  minor,  or  with- 
out direct  heirs,  the  Prince  of  Tarento 
should  succeed  him  as  sovereign.  The 
Margrave  of  Hohemburg,  faithless  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Conrad, 
agreed  to  these  conditions,  and  pro- 
mised to  deliver  up  to  Mainfroy  the 
late  King's  treasures.  Instead  of  so 
doing,  the  double  traitor  made  his 
escape  with  them,  leaving  the  new 
regent  in  such  poverty  that,  in  order 
to  pay  his  German  mercenaries,  he  was 
compelled  to  sell  the  hereditary  jewels 
and  gold  and  silver  vases  of  his 
mother's  family. 

If  Mainfroy  had  made  good  fight  in 
defence  of  Conrad's  rights,  we  may  be 
sure  he  did  not  less  strenuously  strive 
when  his  own  claim  was  to  be  vin- 
dicated. Unfortunate  at  first,  and 
about  to  succumb  to  papal  power  and 
intrigues,  he,  as  a  last  resource,  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Saracens 
of  Lncera.  These  unbelievers  had 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  his  father, 
who-  was  passionately  addicted  to 
things  oriental.  "  From  his  infancy," 
M.  de  St  Priest  says  of  Frederick, "  he 
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lived  surrounded  with  astrologers, 
eunuchs,  and  odaliques.  His  palace 
was  a  seraglio,  himself  a  sultan .  This 
was  quite  natural.  In  Sicily  all  visible 
objects  were  Asiatic.  The  external 
form  of  the  houses,  their  internal 
architecture,  the  streets,  the  baths, 
the  gardens,  even  the  churches,  bore 
the  stamp  of  Islamism.  The  praises 
of  God  are  still  to  be  seen  engraved 
in  Arabic  on  marble  columns ;  and  in 
the  same  language  were  they  traced, 
in  gold  and  diamonds  and  pearls,  upon 
the  mantle  and  dalmatica  of  Sicily's 
Queens  and  Kingsl  Palermo  was 
then  called  the  trilingual  city.  Latin 
and  Arabic  were  equally  spoken  there ; 
and  the  Italian,  the  favella  volgare, 
originated  at  the  court  of  Frederick- 
Roger,  under  the  Moorish  arcades  of 
his  palaces  at  Palermo  and  Catania. 
The  language  of  Petrarch  was  mur- 
mured, for  the  first  time,  beside  the 
fountains  of  the  Ziza.  The  outward 
forms  of  Islamism  were  then,  in 
southern  Europe,  the  ensign  hoisted  by 
that  small  number  of  liberal  thinkers, 
the  avowed  enemies  of  ecclesiastical 
and  monkish  domination,  who  will- 
ingly assumed  the  name  of  Epicu- 
reans." Further  on  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing, explanatory  of  the  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  infidel  in  Sicily,  and 
curiously  illustrating  the  contradic- 
tions and  bigotry  of  the  time.  "  With 
an  audacity  previously  unheard-of, 
Frederick  II.,  after  fighting  and  con- 
quering the  Saracens  who  overran 
and  disturbed  Sicily,  transported  en- 
tire colonies  of  them  to  Lucera,  in  the 
Capitanata,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  thus 
planting,  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom, 
the  Mahomedan  standard  he  was 
about  to  combat  in  Syria.  Decrepid 
though  he  was,  Pope  Honorius  felt  the 
danger  and  insult  of  such  proximity. 
What  were  the  arms  of  the  holy  see 
against  an  opponent  that  none  of  its 
anathemas  could  touch  ?  The  Pontiff 
became  indignant,  vented  threats ;  but 
was  soon  appeased.  When  the  wily 
Frederick  saw  him  angry,  he  promised 
a  crusade ;  whereupon  the  Pope  calmed 
himself,  and  treated  the  Emperor  as 
a  son."  Subsequent  Popes  were  less 
easy  to  pacify,  and  ban  and  excom- 
munication were  heaped  upon  the 
Emperor's  head.  Gregory  IX.,  in 
his  bulls,  called  him  "  a  marine 


monster,  whose  jaws  are  full  of  blas- 
phemies;1'1 to  which  complimentary 
phrase  Frederick  replied  by  the  epi- 
thets of  "  great  dragon,  antichrist" 
and  "  new  Balaam.'''1  A  third  extract 
will  complete  the  sketch  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  their  position  in  Sicily. 
"  Surrounded  by  odaliques  and  dan- 
cing women  ;  giving  eunuchs  for 
guards  to  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Isa- 
bella Plantagenet,  a  daughter  of  the 
English  King;  often  clothed  in  orien- 
tal robes ;  in  war-time  mounted  on 
an  elephant ;  in  his  palace  surrounded 
by  tame  lions;  always  accompanied 
by  a  troop  of  Mussulmans,  to  whom  he 
showed  great  indulgence,  permitting 
them  the  violation  of  churches  and 
women,  debauch  and  sacrilege,  — 
Frederick  II.,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
subjects,  was  no  longer  a  Christian 
prince.  During  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  reign  this  state  of  things  reached 
its  height.  The  number  of  barbarian 
troops  daily  increased.  Seventeen 
new  companies,  summoned  from 
Africa,  were  dispersed,  like  an  in- 
vading army,  over  the  Basilicata  and 
Calabria.  Finally,  the  Emperor  went 
so  far  as  to  instal  them  in  the  places 
of  masters  of  ports,  and  in  other  offices 
that  gave  these  Mussulmans  jurisdic- 
tion over  Christian  populations."  And 
when  a  Saracen  captain,  named  Pho- 
cax,  in  garrison  at  Trani,  ill-treated  a 
citizen  of  noble  birth,  Messer  Simone 
Rocca,  and  grossly  outraged  his  wife, 
the  aggrieved  man  could  obtain  no 
satisfaction.  "  The  Emperor  only 
laughed.  '  Messer  Simone,"1  he  said, 
to  the  complainant,  4  dotfe  forza  non 
e  vergogna.  Go,  Phocax  will  not  do 
it  again  ;  had  he  been  a  native  of  the 
country,  I  would  have  had  his  head 
cut  off.' "  On  the  death  of  this  in- 
dulgent patron,  the  Saracen  colony  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  saw  its  exis- 
tence menaced.  The  infidels  were  lost 
if  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  coun- 
try. The  triumph  of  the  Pope  would 
be  the  tocsin  of  their  extermination. 
They  resolved  to  defend  themselves 
to  the  last.  They  held  Lucera,  Accer- 
enza,  and  Girafalco,  three  impreg- 
nable fortresses  ;  they  also  com- 
manded at  other  points,  less  strong 
but  still  important.  They  felt  them- 
selves numerous,  courageous,  and  de- 
termined. Mainfroy  could  not  doubt 
that  they  would  gladly  rally  round 
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the  banner  of  their  benefactor's  son ; 
and  in  this  hope  he  set  out  for  Lu- 
cera,  where  John  the  Moor  then 
commanded.  This  man,  a  slave  whom 
the  Emperor's  caprice  had  raised  to 
the  highest  dignities,  promised  Main- 
froy the  best  of  receptions.  But  when 
the  Prince  of  Tarento  reached  Lucera, 
the  traitor  had  gone  over  to  the  Pope, 
taking  with  him  a  thousand  Saracens 
and  three  hundred  Germans,  and  leav- 
ing the  town  in  the  keeping  of  a  man 
of  his  tribe,  Makrizi  by  name.  On 
^earning  this  treachery,  Mainfroy  still 
did  not  renounce  his  project  of  con- 
fiding himself  to  the  Arabs — so  cherish- 
ed by  his  father,  so  favoured  by 
himself.  Only,  instead  of  approach- 
ing the  fortress  with  his  little  army, 
as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  he  preferred 
to  go  as  a  knight-errant,  attended 
only  by  three  esquires,  like  a  paladin 
of  the  Round  Table.  This  portion  of 
Mainfroy's  life,  as  well  as  many  other 
passages  in  M.  de  St  Priest's  book,  reads 
like  an  extract  from  some  old  romance 
of  chivalry.  After  wandering  about, 
in  the  gloom  and  rain  of  a  November 
night,  and  losing  his  way  repeat- 
edly, Adenulfo,  one  of  Mainfroy's 
three  men  -  at  -  arms,  and  formerly 
forester  to  Frederick  II.,  perceived  a 
white  object  in  the  darkness,  and  re- 
cognised a  hunting-lodge  built  by  the 
Emperor.  He  conducted  the  prince 
thither,  and  they  lighted  a  large  fire, — 
a  most  imprudent  act,  for  the  flame 
was  easily  perceptible  at  Foggia,  where 
Otho  of  Hohemburg  was  then  in 
garrison  with  a  portion  of  the  papal 
army.  But  Mainfroy  was  young  and 
a  poet.  At  sight  of  the  splendid  trees 
blazing  on  the  hearth,  he  forgot  the 
present,  and  thought  only  of  the  past ; 
perhaps  he  recalled  the  time,  not  yet 
very  distant,  when  as  a  child,  on 
winter  nights  like  that  one,  and  per- 
chance in  that  very  place,  he  had  seen 
his  father,  on  his  return  from  an  im- 
perial hunt,  seat  himself  at  that  same 
hearth,  and  talk  familiarly  with  his 
attendants  of  his  wars  and  his  amours, 
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singing  the  praises  of  the  lovely  Cata- 
lanas,*  and  venting  curses  on  the 
Pope.  The  illusion  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. At  early  dawn  Mainfroy  and 
his  little  escort  took  horse,  and  after 
an  hour's  march  they  beheld,  through 
the  misty  morning  air,  the  tall  hill  of 
Lucera,  and  on  its  summit  the  Sara- 
cen citadel  and  its  massive  walls, 
crowned  with  two-and-twenty  towers. 
But  the  guardians  of  the  gate  refused 
to  open  without  orders  from  Makrizi, 
who  moreover,  it  would  appear,  had 
the  key  in  his  keeping.  Sure  that  he 
would  deny  admittance,  they  urged 
the  prince  to  enter  as  he  best  might, 
for  that,  once  within  the  walls,  all 
would  go  well.  Beneath  the  gate 
was  a  sort  of  trench,  or  gutter,  to 
carry  off  the  rain,  and  through  this  it 
was  not  difficult  for  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  slender  and  active  like  Main- 
froy, to  squeeze  himself.  He  attempted 
to  do  so,  but  the  Saracens  could  not 
support  the  sight  of  their  Emperor's 
son  grovelling  on  the  ground  like  a 
reptile.  "Let  us  not,"  they  exclaimed, 
"  allowed  our  lord  to  enter  our  walls 
in  this  vile  posture.  Let  his  entrance 
be  worthy  of  a  prince  !  Let  us  break 
the  gates !  "  In  an  instant  these  were 
overthrown;  Mainfroy  passed  over 
their  ruins,  and  was  carried  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Saracens  to  the  public 
market-place,  surrounded  by  a  joyous 
multitude.  He  met  Makrizi,  who, 
furious  at  the  news  of  his  entrance, 
was  summoning  the  garrison  to  arms. 
"  Makrizi !  Makrizi ! "  cried  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  people,  "  get  off  your 
horse,  and  kiss  the  prince's  feet ! " 
The  Arab  obeyed,  and  prostrated 
himself.  Mainfroy  had  valiantly 
played  his  last  stake,  and  fortune 
favoured  his  audacity.  In  Lucera  he 
found  the  treasures  of  Frederick  II., 
of  King  Conrad,  of  the  Margrave 
Berthold,  and  of  John  the  Moor. 
Then,  as  ever,  money  was  the  sinew 
of  war.  Its  possession  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  In  less  than  a 
month,  the  proscribed  and  fugitive 


*  K  Plaami  el  cavalier  Frances 
E  la  donna  Catalana,"  &c.,  &c. 

A  well-known  song  which  Voltaire  rightly  attributes  to  Frederick  II.,  and  which 
Guinguene,  who  is  here  wrong  in  his  criticism  of  Voltaire,  gives  to  Frederick  Bar- 
.barossa. 
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Mainfroy  had  dispersed  the  Pope's 
army,  taken  and  executed  John  the 
Moor,  and  marched  upon  Naples  to 
seize  a  crown.  And  now,  for  many 
years,  his  career  of  success  was  un- 
chequered  by  a  reverse.  His  arms 
were  uniformly  triumphant  in  the 
field ;  he  was  the  most  magnificent 
prince,  and  passed  as  the  richest 
sovereign,  in  Europe.  At  last  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Constance 
with  the  Infante  Don  Pedro,  daughter 
of  King  James  of  Arragon,  crowned 
his  prosperity.  Concluded  in  defiance 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  this  marriage 
allied  the  bastard  Prince  of  Tarento 
with  the  French  royal  family ;  for 
Isabella  of  Arragon,  sister  of  his  son- 
in-law  Don  Pedro,  became  the  wife  of 
Philip,  son  of  Louis  IX.,  and  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  crown  of  France.  This 
last  piece  of  good  fortune  nearly  turned 
Mainfroy's  head.  Instead  of  defend- 
ing himself  against  the  Holy  See,  he 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  invaded 
its  territories.  Moreover,  he  now 
openly  professed,  and  established  as 
a  principle,  that  the  right  to  dispose 
of  the  imperial  diadem  was  not  vested 
in  the  Popes,  but  in  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome.  "  It  is  time,"  he 
added,  "to  put  an  end  to  this  usur- 
pation." Such  maxims,  thus  publicly 
proclaimed,  rendered  the  Pope  irre- 
concilable. The  papal  dream  of  an- 
nexing the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  pon- 
tificate had  long  melted  into  air  before 
the  sun  of  Mainfroy's  arrogant  pros- 
perity, and  Urban  IV.,  convinced  that 
the  Church  had  need  of  a  valiant  and 
devoted  defender,  turned  his  eyes 
northwards,  whilst  his  lips  pronounced 
the  name  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

Charles,  the  good  Count  of  Anjou, 
as  some  of  the  chroniclers  call  him, 
was  married  to  Beatrix  of  Savoy, 
Countess  of  Provence,  whose  hand  he 
obtained  in  preference  to  two  for- 
midable rivals, — Conrad,  son  of  the 
Hohenstauffe,  and  Pedro  of  Arragon. 
The  latter  we  have  just  referred  to  as 
having  subsequently  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mainfroy.  Through  life  Peter 
and  Charles  were  destined  to  be 
rivals  ;  and  if  the  latter  had  the  ad- 
vantage at  the  outset,  his  competitor 
afterwards  in  some  degree  balanced 
the  account  by  robbing  him  of  the 
island  of  Sicily.  In  1248,  soon  after 
his  marriage,  Charles  embarked  at 


Aiguesmortes  with  his  brother  Louis 
and  their  wives,  on  a  crusade, — was 
sick  to  death  at  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
but  recovered,  and  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valour  in  fight  with  the  Sara- 
cen. It  seemed  as  if  the  scent  of 
battle  sufficed  to  restore  him  his  full 
vigour ;  and  he  displayed  a  furious* 
impetuosity  and  reckless  daring  that 
almost  surpass  belief.  On  arriving- 
off  Damietta,  and  at  sight  of  the 
Saracen  army  waiting  on  the  shore, 
he  and  St  Louis  sprang  from  their 
galley,  and  waded  to  land,  with  the  wa-  t 
ter  to  their  waists.  Surrounded  by  the  ' 
enemy,  Charles  raised  a  wall  of  corpses 
around  him,  until  his  knights  came  up 
to  the  rescue.  Heading  them,  he 
charged  the  infidel  host,  ordering  to 
strike  at  the  horses'  breasts.  The 
noble  Arab  chargers  fell  by  hundreds ; 
the  Saracens  fled  ;  Louis  and  Charles 
pursued ;  Damietta  was  the  prize  of 
the  Christians.  "The  adventurous 
prince  feared-  the  elements  as  little  as 
he  did  man.  One  day  the  Saracens 
threw  Greek  fire  upon  the  crusaders* 
tents.  Struck  with  surprise  at  sight 
of  this  mysterious  enemy,  theChristians 
were  so  terrified  that  they  dared  not 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames.  '  I 
will  go,'  cried  the  Count  of  Anjou. 
They  tried  to  retain  him  by  force,  but 
he  broke  from  them  like  a  madman, 
and  succeeded  in  his  design.  At 
another  time,  St  Louis,  from  the  top 
of  a  hill,  saw  him  engaged  single- 
handed  with  a  whole  troop  of  Sara- 
cens, who  hurled  at  him  darts  with 
flaming  flags,  which  stuck  into  and 
burnt  his  horse's  crupper.  Thus  did 
Charles  display  the  first  symptoms  of 
a  will  incapable  of  receding  even  before 
impossibilities, — a  dangerous  applica- 
tion of  a  great  virtue  ;  but  then,  these 
feats  of  the  Count  of  Anjou  delighted 
every  body.  Other  exploits  followed. 
Like  a  Christian  Horatitis,  Charles 
one  day  stopped  the  whole  Mussulman 
army  upon  a  wooden  bridge."  This 
great  bravery  was  accompanied  by 
pride,  egotism,  and  hardness  of  heart, 
and  these  qualities  caused  bickerings 
between  him  and  St  Louis.  Never- 
theless, the  brothers  were  fondly 
attached  to  each  other;  and  when 
Charles  returned  to  Provence  he  dis- 
played a  depth  of  emotion  on  parting 
from  his  king  that  surprised  the  army, 
which  did  not  give  him  credit  for  so 
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much  fraternal  affection.  There  was 
great  contrast  of  character  between 
him  and  his  royal  brother.  "  They 
had  in  common,"  says  M.  de  St  Priest, 
"  military  courage,  chastity,  probity, 
and  respect  to  their  plighted  word. 

St  Louis  was  a  Frenchman, 

Charles  of  Anjou  a  Spaniard.  St 
Louis  had  that  communicative  dis- 
position, that  taste  for  social  enjoy- 
ment, that  necessity  of  expansion  and 
gentle  gaiety,  generally  attributed  to 
our  nation.  He  was  evidently  the 
man  born  beside  the  waters  of  Loire 
or  Seine.  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  to  have  received  life 
upon  the  rugged  rocks  of  Toledo,  or 
in  the  naked  and  melancholy  plains  of 
Valladolid.  He  was  proud  and 
gloomy ;  no  smile  ever  curved  his 
lips.  Uncommunicative,  he  confided 
his  designs  to  no  one.  Although 
hasty,  violent,  and  passionate,  he 
strove  to  conceal  his  emotions.  He 
slept  little,  spoke  less ;  never  forgot 
a  service  or  an  injury.  His  indul- 
gence for  his  partisans  and  servants 
was  unbounded :  if  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  gold,  it  was  especially 
that  he  might  shower  it  upon  them. 
Charles  and  Louis  were  a  contrast 
even  in  form  and  colour  of  face. 
Louis  was  fair  and  ruddy;  Charles 
had  black  hair,  an  olive  skin,  nervous 
limbs,  and  a  prominent  nose.  Good- 
ness was  the  characteristic  of  the  king, 
severity  of  the  count.  Both  of  im- 
posing aspect,— one  as  a  father,  the 
other  as  a  master — Louis  inspired 
respect  and  love,  Charles  respect  and 
terror.  By  the  admission  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  nothing  could  be  more 
majestic  than  the  look,  gait,  and 
stature  of  the  Count  of  Anjou.  In  an 
assemblage  of  princes  he  eclipsed 
them  all.  A  poet  who  knew  him  well, 
and  who  calls  him  the  most  seignorial 
of  men,  shows  him  to  us  at  the  court 
of  France  in  the  midst  of  his  brothers, 
and  characterises  him  by  this  ener- 
getic line — 

'Tous  furent  filz  de  roy,  mais  Charles  le  fut 
mieux.'  " 

Such  was  the  man  who,  on  the  15th 
May  1265,  embarked  at  Marseilles  for 
Rome,  with  a  thousand  chosen  knights 
upon  thirty  galleys,  leaving  the  main 
body  of  his  army  at  Lyons  to  cross 
the  Alps  with  the  Countess  Beatrix, 
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under  the  nominal  command  of  the 
young  Robert  de  Bethune  Dampierre, 
heir  to  the  county  of  Flanders,  and 
the  real  guidance  of  Gilles  de  Trai- 
signies,  constable  of  France.  At  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  timid  coun- 
sellors magnified  the  peril  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  superiority  of  the  hostile 
fleet  that  watched  to  intercept  him  ; 
but  nothing  could  shake  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Count  of  Anjou.  "  Good 
conduct,"  he  said,  as  he  put  foot  on 
his  galley's  deck,  "  overcomes  ill 
fortune.  I  promised  the  Pope  to  be 
at  Rome  before  Pentecost,  and  I  will 
keep  my  word."  If  fortune  had  not 
favoured  him,  however,  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  would  have  succeeded  in  running 
the  gauntlet  through  the  sixty  Sicilian 
galleys,  manned  with  the  practised 
mariners  of  Pisa,  Naples,  and  Amalfi, 
that  waited  to  pounce,  like  hawk  on 
sparrow,  upon  his  feeble  armament. 
Independently  of  this  formidable  squa- 
dron, the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Ostia  was  encumbered,  by  Mainfroy's 
order,  with  beams  and  huge  stones, 
against  which  the  French  ships  were 
expected  inevitably  to  shatter  them- 
selves. Altogether,  the  marine  pre- 
parations were  so  formidable,  they 
were  proclaimed  with  such  ostenta- 
tion, and  Mainfroy  appeared  so  con- 
vinced of  their  efficacy,  that  at  Rome 
the  partisans  of  Charles  and  the  Pope 
lost  courage.  The  decisive  moment 
arrived,  and  no  fleet  appeared ;  when 
suddenly  a  rumour  spread  that  Charles 
was  shipwrecked  and  drowned.  The 
Ghibellines,  or  imperialists,  hailed  the 
report  with  delight,  the  Guelfs  with 
terror.  Friends  and  enemies  alike 
believed  the  fatal  intelligence,  when 
at  break  of  day,  on  the  eve  of  Pente- 
cost, a  boat,  containing  ten  men, 
entered  the  Tiber.  Amongst  these 
ten  men  was  Charles  of  Anjou.  He 
owed  his  safety  to  his  peril ;  deliver- 
ance had  grown  out  of  impending 
destruction.  A  violent  storm  had  had 
a  double  result :  Mainfroy's  fleet,' 
which  for  some  days  past  had  block- 
aded the  Tiber,  was  compelled  to  put 
to  sea,  and  the  thirty  Pro vei^al  galleys 
were  dispersed  in  view  of  Pisa.  C  harles 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany; 
to  escape  capture  by  one  of  Mainfroy's 
lieutenants,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
skiff,  and  the  wind  guided  him  into 
the  Tiber,  which  he  entered  unpcr- 
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ceived  by  the  Sicilian  admiral.  Such 
was  the  fortunate  chance  that  served 
him.  Men  believed  him  at  the  bot  • 
torn  of  the  sea,  and  at  that  moment 
he  landed  in  Italy. 

Mainfroy  prepared  for  defence,  af- 
fecting boundless  confidence  in  the 
result  of  the  approaching  strife,  but  in 
reality  uneasy  at  the  approach  of  his 
formidable  foe.  His  hatred  found  vent 
in  sarcasm  and  abusive  words.  "  Al- 
though the  name  of  the  terrible  Charles 
of  Anjou  did  not  encourage  childish 
diminutives,  Mainfroy  and  his  flat- 
terers never  spoke  of  him  otherwise 
than  as  Carlotto"  (Charley.)  This 
was  not  very  dignified  or  in  good 
taste.  But  Charles  was  at  no  loss  for 
a  retort.  When  his  wife  had  joined 
him,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  the  royal  pair  had  been 
crowned  in  the  Church  of  the  Lateran, 
in  sight  and  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  an  immense  multitude,  King  and 
Queen  of  Sicily,  he  marched  upon 
Naples.  At  the  frontier,  Mainfroy, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
Pope,  endeavoured  to  delay  his  pro- 
gress by  negotiation.  "  Tell  the  Sul- 
tan of  Lucera,"  replied  Charles  to  the 
Swabian  envoys,  "  that  between  us 
there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  truce ; 
that  soon  he  shall  transport  me  to  pa- 
radise or  I  will  send  him  to  hell."  And 
having  thus  branded  his  opponent  as 
an  infidel,  and  his  opponent's  cause  as 
unjust,  he  resolutely  entered  the  Nea- 
politan states.  The  first  barrier  to  his 
progress,  the  fortified  bridge  of  Ce- 
prano,  was  opened  to  him  by  Riccardo 
<T Aquino,  Count  of  Caserte,  out  of 
revenge  for  the  alleged  seduction  or 
violation  of  his  wife  by  Mainfroy.  The 
count  was  about  to  defend  the  post, 
when  news  of  his  dishonour  reached 
liim.  He  vowed  a  terrible  revenge ; 
but,  scrupulous  even  in  his  anger,  he 
sent  to  consult  the  casuists  of  the 
French  camp,  whether  a  vassal  had 
the  right  to  punish  the  liege  lord  who 
had  outraged  him  in  his  honour.  The 
casuists  made  an  affirmative  reply,  and 
•Caserte  gave  free  passage  to  Charles 
of  Anjou.  History  is  more  posi- 
tive of  the  count's  treason  than  of 
the  outrage  said  to  have  induced  it. 
The  occupation  of  the  bridge  was  but 
a  small  step  towards  the  conquest  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  Charles's  path  was 
beset  with  obstacles,  augmented  by 


the  difficulty  of.  transporting  his  war- 
like engines,  and  by  fierce  dissensions 
in  his  army.  These  alone  were  suffi 
cient  to  ruin  the  enterprise ;  but  the 
valour  and  military  science  of  the 
French  prince  supplied  all  deficiencies. 
His  operations  were  sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  little  impeded  from  pious 
scruples;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
put  off  the  assault  of  a  town  for  two 
days,  in  order  not  to  fight  on  Ash 
Wednesday.  Nevertheless  his  pro- 
gress was  rapid  and  triumphant,  and 
soon  the  silver  fleur-de-lis  of  France, 
and  the  crimson  ones  of  the  Guelfs, 
floated  above  the  walls  or  over  the 
ruins  of  Mainfroy's  strongest  forts. 
All  the  Saracens  who  fell  into  Charles's 
hands  were  immediately  put  to  the 
sword.  At  last,  in  the  valley  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Grandella,  and  at  four  miles 
from  the  town  of  Benevento,  the  French 
army — to  which  were  now  united  the 
levies  of  many  disaffected  Neapolitan 
nobles — came  in  sight  of  Mainfroy's 
host,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 
The  strength  of  the  two  armies  is  va- 
riously stated,  but  it  appears  certain 
that  the  numerical  advantage  was  con- 
siderably on  the  side  of  Charles.  Be- 
fore engaging,  each  leader  made  a 
speech  to  his  troops.  That  of  Charles 
reminds  us  of  Cromwell's  well- 
known  exhortation  to  his  men,  to 
trust  in  God  and  keep  their  pow- 
der dry.  "  Have  confidence  in 
God,"  said  the  valiant  and  pious 
Frenchman,  "  but  neglect  not  human 
means  ;  and  be  attentive,  when  battle 
begins,  to  what  I  now  tell  you  :  strike 
at  the  horses  rather  than  at  the  men, 
not  with  edge,  but  with  point ;  so  that, 
falling  with  his  horse  and  being  un- 
able to  rise  quickly,  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  his  armour,  the  cavalier  may 
immediately  have  his  throat  cut  by 
the  ribands.  Let  each  of  you  be  al- 
ways accompanied  by  one  of  those 
varlets,  and  even  by  two.  Forget  not 
that,  and  march  ! "  The  manoeuvre 
prescribed  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and 
which  he  had  already  essayed  in  Pa- 
lestine, was  forbidden  by  chivalrous 
etiquette,  which  stigmatised  as  dis- 
loyal the  act  of  striking  at  the  horses' 
heads.  But  Charles  was  not  at  a 
tournament.  His  aim  was  victory, 
and  his  injunction  was  well  received 
by  his  knights,  whom  his  words  ex- 
cited, says  a  chronicler,  as  the  hunts- 
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man  excites  the  dogs.  There  was 
neither  blame  nor  murmur.  Never- 
theless his  chevaliers  were  the  flower 
of  nobility ;  but  they  did  not  hold 
themselves  engaged  in  a  regular  war ; 
they  looked  upon  the  expedition  as  a 
crusade  against  infidels.  The  bishop 
of  Auxerre  gave  a  final  benediction  ; 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  signal 
of  battle  echoed  through  both  camps. 
Neither  army  had  left  its  ground 
when  the  clamour  of  many  thousand 
voices  was  heard ;  and,  like  a  whirl- 
wind, the  Saracen  archers  from  Lu- 
cera  poured  upon  the  field.  Cross- 
ing the  little  river  Calora,  they 
fell  upon  the  French  infantry  with  a 
discharge  of  arrows.  The  French, 
with  loud  cries  of  u  Down  with  the 
Saracens  !  Down  with  the  swine  !  " 
rushed  furiously  to  .meet  them.  The 
medley  was  terrible,  and  at  first  vic- 
tory favoured  the  turban.  Charles's 
troops  broke  and  fled,  when  Ruggiero 
San  Severino  rallied  them,  waving,  by 
way  of  banner,  a  bloody  shirt,  stripped 
from  a  soldier's  corpse.  Philip  de  Mont- 
fort  brought  up  the  reserve,  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  Saracens,  whom  he 
cut  to  pieces  with  cries  of  "  Montfort, 
chevaliers !  "  "  Swabia,  chevaliers  ! " 
replied  Gualvano  Lancia,  who,  with- 
out waiting  orders  from  Mainfroy, 
hurried  forward  a  thousand  men  of 
the  best  German  troops.  He  fell  upon 
the  French,  who  were  weary  with 
striking,  and  made  a  great  slaughter 
of  them.  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  in  his 
part  of  the  field  performed,  as  usual, 
prodigies  of  valour,  now  left  the  wing 
he  commanded  and  attacked  Gualvano 
Lancia.  The  Germans  and  Saracens 
were  cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed ;  but 
the  Italian  battalions,  commanded  by 
nobles  of  the  country,  had  not  yet 
shared  the  combat.  Mainfroy  had  kept 
them  as  a  reserve,  and  now  called 
upon  them  to  follow  him.  Instead  of 
so  doing,  they  turned  their  backs  and 
fled.  At  the  same  moment  a  sil- 
ver eagle,  surmounting  Mainfroy's 
helm,  fell  and  broke  in  pieces.  At 
this  evil  omen,  the  son  of  the  Hohen- 
stauffe  felt  himself  lost.  He  turned 
towards  the  faithful  few  who  still  stood 
by  him,  and  said  in  the  words  of  the 
Catholic  Church  :  Hoc  est  signum  Dei. 
Then,  followed  by  Tibaldo  Annibaldi, 
he  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the 
hostile  squadrons,  and  was  seen  no 
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more  alive.  For  three  days  nothing 
was  heard  of  him,  and  Charles  of  An- 
jou thought  he  had  escaped,  when  a 
soldier  led  his  war-horse  past  the 
window  of  Gualvano  Lancia  and  two 
other  Ghibelline  prisoners.  On  recog- 
nising the  steed,  the  captives  burst 
into  tears,  and  implored  the  soldier,  a 
Picard,  to  tell  them  the  fate  of  its 
rider,  whether  prisoner,  slain,  or  fugi- 
tive. u  The  Picard,  having  learned 
who  the  prisoners  were,  replied  thus : 
4  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  ;  during 
the  fight,  the  man  who  mounted  this 
horse  came  up,  uttering  terrible  cries. 
He  rushed  into  the  melde,  followed  by 
another  cavalier  much  less  than  him- 
self, and  fell  upon  us  with  such  courage 
that,  had  he  been  supported  by  others 
as  brave,  he  would  have  beaten  us  or 
given  us  much  to  do.  I  showed  front 
to  this  knight  and  wounded  his  charger 
in  the  head  with  a  lance-thrust ;  the 
horse,  feeling  itself  wounded,  threw 
its  rider ;  then  the  ribands  despoiled 
him  of  his  arms  and  made  an  end  of 
him.  As  his  scarf  was  very  beautiful, 
I  took  it,  as  well  as  his  horse ;  and  here 
they  both  are.'  Such  was  the  noble 
end  of  Manfred,  or  Machtfried,  of 
Stauifen,  whom  the  French  were  wont 
to  call  Mainfroy  of  Sicily."  With 
great  difficulty,  the  royal  corpse  was- 
found,  amidst  heaps  of  slain,  and  the 
French  chevaliers  entreated  Charles 
to  allow  it  honourable  burial.  "  Wil- 
lingly," replied  Charles,  "were  he  not 
excommunicated."  The  new  King  of 
Sicily  could  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  grant  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ment to  the  man,  whom  he  had  fought 
and  supplanted  on  the  sole  ground  of 
his  being  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church. 
So  a  trench  was  dug  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Calora,  the  body  was 
laid  in  it,  the  army  filed  by,  and  each 
soldier,  as  he  passed,  threw  a  stone 
upon  the  unconsecrated  grave.  As 
great  warriors  have  had  worse  monu- 
ments. But  papal  hatred  followed 
Mainfroy  even  beyond  the  tomb. 
Under  pretence  that  the  remains  of 
the  excommunicated  hero  infected  the 
pontifical  soil,  Clement  IV. 's  nuncio 
had  them  unearthed  and  dragged  at 
night,  without  torches,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Garigliano.  There  they  were 
abandoned  to  the  pelting  storm  and 
prowling  beast  of  prey.  "  Whilst  a 
savage  fanaticism  thus  insulted  the 
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ashes  of  Sicily's  King,  poetry  prepared 
him  a  glorious  revenge.  Eight  months 
before  the  battle  of  Benevento,  a  child 
was  born  at  Florence,  in  May  1265, 
whose  name  was  Dante  Alighieri. 
Dante  protected  the  memory  of  Main- 
froy." 

For  eight  days  the  unfortunate  town 
of  Benevento  was  abandoned  to  the 
horrors  of  the  sack.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  Charles  called  his  greedy 
soldiers  from  pillage  and  excess,  rallied 
them  round  his  standard  and  marched 
to  Naples.  The  magnificence  of  his 
entrance  dazzled  and  delighted  the 
people,  surpassing  even  the  vaunted 
splendour  of  the  proud  Hohenstauffen. 
In  every  respect  Charles's  victory 
was  complete.  The  Anjevine  banner 
floated  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  ;  and  after  very  slight  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  Gualvano  Lancia 
and  of  Conrad  of  Antioch,  an  ille- 
gitimate grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  Sicily  and  Calabria  were 
also  reduced  and  tranquillised.  But 
the  triumphant  king  was  still  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties.  His  pe- 
cuniary obligations  were  numerous 
and  heavy,  and  his  new  kingdom 
offered  no  resources  for  their  acquit- 
tal. The  population  was  greatly  re- 
duced, agriculture  had  disappeared, 
commerce  was  at  the  very  lowest  ebb, 
the  nobility  wrere  ruined,  and  revenue 
there  was  none.  On  the  other  hand, 
Charles's  troops  were  clamorous  for 
arrears ;  and  the  Pope,  who  had 
pledged  the  treasures  of  the  Roman 
churches  to  Tuscan  bankers  for  funds 
to  carry  on  the  war,  was  urgent  in  bis 
demands  of  repayment,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  his  debtor  with  ex- 
communication. Charles  the  First 
was  in  great  perplexity.  The  clergy, 
who  alone  had  some  means,  he  was 
forbidden  to  tax,  by  the  terms  of  his 
treaty  with  the  Pope.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  King  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
imposts  and  extortions,  which  rendered 
him  odious  to  his  subjects.  In  this 
respect  he  was  no  worse,  perhaps,  than 
his  immediate  predecessors,  who  sel- 
dom scrupled  to  raise  a  forced  contri- 
bution, even  by  the  armed  hand  ;  but 
his  manner  of  procuring  his  supplies 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
Neapolitans.  He  reduced  it  to  a  re- 
gular system,  based  upon  the  French 
fiscal  forms.  The  people  preferred 


the  occasional  swoop  of  a  party  of 
Saracens  to  the  tax-gatherer's  syste- 
matic spoliation.  The  irritation  be- 
came general.  Murmurs  and  com- 
plaints were  heard  on  all  sides,  ming- 
led with  regrets  for  Mainfroy.  The 
Pope,  unwilling  to  share  Charles's 
unpopularity,  dissatisfied  at  the  non- 
payment of  his  advances,  and  but 
slightly  appeased  by  the  present  of  a 
golden  throne  and  candelabra  sent 
him  from  the  sack  of  Benevento, 
wrote  harsh  letters  to  his  ally,  and 
sent  him  long  lectures  and  instructions 
as  to  how  he  should  govern,  bidding 
him,  above  all  things,  to  be  amiable. 
This  was  not  much  in  Charles's  way  ; 
neither  did  his  political  views  at  all 
agree  with  those  of  his  Holiness  Cle- 
ment IV.  He  was  certainly  by  no 
means  amiable,  and,  moreover,  he 
committed  a  grievous  blunder,  com- 
mon enough  with  his  countrymen, 
and  which  alienated  the  aifections  of 
his  subjects.  He  tried  to  Frenchify 
his  new  dominions.  Obstinately  bent 
on  moving  the  mountain,  he  would  not 
even  meet  it  half-way.  He  scorned 
to  take  a  lesson  from  the  Norman 
founders  of  the  kingdom,  who  "gov- 
erned Sicily  not  as  conquerors  but  as 
old  hereditary  sovereigns,"  and  were 
cautious  of  the  too  sudden  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  innovations.  His  ob- 
ject, according  to  M.  de  St  Priest's  own 
showing,  was  at  least  as  much  the  in- 
crease of  the  power  and  importance  of 
France,  as  the  happiness  of  the  people 
he  had  come  to  reign  over.  His  histo- 
rian admires  him  for  this,  and  for  his 
wish  "  to  make  half  Europe,  not  a 
vassal,  but  a  dependency  of  France." 
He  introduced  the  forms  of  French 
administration,  abolished  the  offices 
and  etiquette  that  had  existed  since 
the  days  of  King  Roger,  and  replaced 
them  by  those  of  the  court  of  Vin- 
cennes,  changes  which  excited  great 
hatred  and  dislike  to  their  author. 
He  abandoned  the  Castel  Capuano, 
the  residence  of  Frederick  II.,  and 
built  the  Castel  Nuovo,  on  the  model 
of  the  Paris  Bastile.  The  copy  has 
survived  the  original.  But  we  must 
pass  over,  for  the  present,  the  merits 
and  errors  of  Charles,  and  his  ambiti- 
ous designs  upon  Italy  and  the  East, 
to  bring  upon  the  scene  the  last  heir  of 
the  house  of  Stauffen. 

Conrad,  known  in  history  by  the 
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diminutive  of  Conradiu,*  was  born  at 
Landshut,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  25th  of 
March  1252,  and  was  hailed  in  his 
cradle  by  the  high-sounding  titles  of 
king  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily,  king  of 
the  Romans,  future  emperor,  &c.  Not 
one  of  these  imaginary  crowns  did  he 
-ever  enjoy  ;  even  his  paternal  heritage 
was  wrested  from  him  whilst  yet  an 
infant ;  the  grandson  of  Frederick  II. 
knew  want  and  poverty,  and  was 
more  than  once  indebted  to  faithful 
friends  and  adherents  for  a  roof  to 
cover  his  head.  The  events  of  his 
life  were  as  remarkable  as  the  years 
composing  it  were  few.  "  Born  in 
1252,  he  died  in  1268.  The  interval 
embraces  but  sixteen  years,  and  yet 
that  short  period  is  animated  by  all 
.the  passions,  emotions,  and  tumult  of 
.a  virile  mind.  We  find  in  it,  in  a 
high  degree,  ambition,  courage,  friend- 
ship, and,  in  a  more  doubtful  perspec- 
tive— love.  In  reality,  Conradin  had 
no  childhood.  His  life  had  nothing  to 
<lo  with  the  laws  regulating  human 
growth.  From  the  cradle  his  exist- 
ence was  one  of  agitation." 

An  anecdote,  whose  truth  modern 
writers  have  contested,  but  to  which 
M.  de  St  Priest  gives  credit,  confirms, 
in  conjunction  with  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  child's  extraordinary 
precocity  of  intelligence  and  feeling. 
•Considering  his  mother  as  widow  of 
an  emperor,  although  his  father  had 
never  legally  borne  the  imperial  title, 
-since  he  had  not  been  crowned  at 
Home,  Conradin  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  ceremony  and  observance  of 
etiquette.  Suddenly,  weary  of  living 
in  dependence  at  the  court  of  her 
"brother,  Louis  the  Severe,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  Queen  Elizabeth-Margaret 
married  Meinhard  de  Gorice,  brother 
of  the  Count  de  Tirol,  and  from  queen 
became  a  mere  countess,  f  This  alli- 
ance, unequal  but  not  low,  greatly 
shocked  Conradin  :  in  the  words  of 
a  chronicler,  he  was  moved  by  it 
beyond  power  of  expression,  and 
from  that  moment  he  abstained  from 
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paying  his  mother  the  usual  honours. 
She  asked  him  the  reason.    "  Mother," 
replied  Conradin,    "  I  rendered  you 
the    homage    due    to    an   emperor's 
widow  ;    now    you  are    married   to 
one  less  than  him,  and  I,  a  king  and 
an  emperor's  son,  can  no  longer  ren- 
der you  the  honours  due  to  an  em- 
press."     He  who  spoke  this  was  but 
seven  years   old,   and    hence  many 
writers  have  treated  the  words  as  fic- 
tion.     But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  from  his  very  cradle  he  had  been 
nourished  with  the  hopes  of  his  party, 
whose  pretensions  and  dreams  of  tri- 
umph had  been  unceasingly  instilled 
into  him.     The  talk  of  all  around  him 
had  been  of  sceptres  to  reconquer,  vic- 
tories to  win,  rebels  to  chastise  ;  and 
the  pathetic  but  deceitful  picture  of  an 
oppressed  people,  sighing  for  his  re- 
turn, had  been  kept  continually  before 
his  eyes.     Every  act  of  his  life  was 
premature.     Brought  up  in  a  political 
hot-bed,  he  showed  early  symptoms 
of  imperfect  mental  growth,  and  was 
crushed  and  annihilated  by  the  first 
storm.   Whilst  yet  a  very  young  child, 
he  was    surrounded  by  the    empty 
forms  of  sovereignty,   and  made  to 
think  himself  both  a  man  and  a  king. 
His  uncle  and  stepfather  dragged  him 
from  town  to  town,  dressed  in  regal 
robes,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  pro- 
vincial diets.     Whilst  thus  parading, 
they  unscrupulously  despoiled   him. 
Before  he  was  ten  years  old,  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  made  him  sign  a  will  be- 
queathing to  him  the  whole  of  his  pos- 
sessions, in  case  of  his  death  without 
heirs.      Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
greedy  Bavarian,  who  soon  afterwards 
extracted  from  him,   by  manner  of 
donation,  some  of  his  richest  domains  in 
Rhineland  and  the  Palatinate.     The 
example  found  imitators.      Princes, 
bishops,  cities,  and  abbeys  fell  tooth 
and  nail  upon  the  heritage  of  the  un- 
fortunate child.    The  bishops  of  Augs- 
burg and  Constance,  the  counts  of 
Wurtemburg,  the  burgraves  of  Nu- 
remberg, the  king  of  Bohemia,   and 


*  "  Der  wart  auch  Chunrad  genant 
Doch  ner  alle  Welhesche  Lannd 
Da  nanuteii  die  Lewt  in 
Nicht  anders  denn  Chunradin." 

Ottakher's  Austria  Chronicon  Germanicum. 

•f-  In  the  middle  ages  remarried  queens  lost  their  title.      Conradin,  in  his  edicts, 
never  called  his  mother  otherwise  than  comitissa. 
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several  others,  shared  the  spoils. 
The  houses  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
date  their  rise  from  that  time — the 
nucleus  of  the  two  monarchies  was 
formed  by  fragments  of  Conradin's 
dominions ;  and  the  whole  of  Germany 
as  it  now  appears,  in  its  kingdoms 
and  divisions,  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  fragments  of  this  total  wreck  and 
infamous  spoliation.  Thus  plundered, 
nothing  remained  but  to  start  the 
victim  on  his  travels ;  a  royal  Quixote 
in  search  of  a  crown.  At  first  he 
showed  small  disposition  to  such  an  ad- 
venture, and  more  than  one  deputation 
of  Ghibellines,  and  even  of  Guelfs, 
departed  unsuccessful  from  before  the 
young  king's  footstool;  until  at  last 
Gualvano  Lancia,  Mainfroy's  relative 
and  faithful  adherent,  and  Corrado 
and  Marino  Capece,  presented  them- 
•  selves  at  the  gate  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Hohensch wangau .  Lancia  had  been 
amnestied  after  the  battle  of  Bene- 
vento,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope,  but 
much  against  the  will  of  Charles  of 
Anjou.  He  took  the  oaths  to  the 
new  king,  but  soon  afterwards  left  the 
kingdom,  and  now  appeared  before 
Conradin  as  deputy  from  the  whole 
body  of  Ghibellines,  which  had  re- 
constituted itself  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom  of  the  Sicilies,  and  sent  to 
the  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick assurances  of  its  devotion,  the 
promise  of  an  army,  and  consider- 
able sums  of  money.  Lancia  was 
the  bearer  of  ope  hundred  thousand 
gold  florins.  Thus  was  it,  says  the 
chronicler,  Saba  Malaspina,  that  the 
little  sleeping  dog  was  roused  up :  "  ad 
suscitandum  catulum  dormientem."  In 
spite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  who  had  a  foreboding  of  his 
fate,  and  urged  him  to  remain  with 
her,  Conradin  published  a  lengthy 
manifesto,  asserting  his  rights  to  the 
crown  of  Sicily,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men,  hired  by 
Ghibelline  gold,  and  entered  Italy, 
full  of  confidence,  hope,  and  enthusi- 
asm, accompanied  by  his  bosom  friend, 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Austria,  son  of 
the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  followed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  by  other 
nobles,  who  promised  him  support, 
but  shamefully  abandoned  him  at 
Verona,  upon  the  most  absurd  and 
frivolous  pretexts.  The  poor  boy  was 
born  to  be  every  body's  dupe.  He 
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believed   implicitly  the    hypocritical 
professions   of  his  treacherous  kins- 
man, made  over  to  him  one  of  the  last; 
shreds  of  his  German  possessions,  and 
parted  from  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
remaining  alone  at  Verona,  with  Fre- 
derick of  Austria,  who  was  only  three 
years  his  senior,  for  sole  ally — his 
troops  reduced  by  the  defection  of 
his  uncle  and  the  others  to  about  three 
thousand  men.     Instead  of  marching 
at  once  to  Pisa,  and  taking  ship  for 
Sicily,  whose  inhabitants  were  ripe 
for  insurrection,  he  sent  Corrado  Ca- 
pece thither,  and  himself  lingered  two 
months  in  total  inaction.     Pisa  was 
devoted  to  the  house'of  Swabia ;  Ca- 
pece had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
galley  (Conradin  would  have  found 
a  fleet  as  easily),  and  after  calling  at 
Tunis  for  the  Spanish  Infante  Don 
Fadrique,  with  four  hundred  Spani- 
ards   and    Saracens,   he    landed    at 
Sciacca,  gained  an  advantage    over 
the  French,  and  saw  the  greater  parfc 
of  Sicily  declare  for  Conradiu.    Afte? 
a   while,    Conradin,    having   raised 
money  from   the  Ghibelline  towns, 
and  recruited  his  forces,  moved  for- 
ward to  Pavia;  whilst  Charles   of 
Anjou,  advancing  northward  to  meet 
his  rival,  entered  Pisa  sword  in  hand, 
upset  its  towers  and  ruined  its  port. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  be  of  no- 
great  interest,  to  trace  the  singular 
complications  of  Italian  affairs  at  this 
moment,  and  the  perplexities  of  the 
Pope,  who  was  at  least  as  jealous  of 
the  abode  of  Charles  in  Tuscany,  a& 
of  the  feeble  attempt  of  the  old  Ger- 
man dynasty  to  regain  its  seat  uporj 
the   Neapolitan   throne.     We   must 
confine  'ourselves    to  the  career   of 
Conradin,   and  follow  his   fortunes, 
now  drawing  to  a  lamentable  close. 
There  was  a  bright  flash,  however, 
before  the  final  setting  of  his  star. 
He  occupied  Pisa — still  the  first  port 
in  Italy — in  spite  of  the  devastations 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  on  all  sides  the 
Ghibelline  party  raised  its  head,  and 
his  enterprise  assumed  a  serious  aspect* 
Clement  IV.  became    alarmed,  and 
sent,  for  the  third  time,  an  order  to 
Conradin  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
appear  in  person  before  the  pontifical 
chair  to  justify  his  conduct,   under 
pain  of  all  manner  of  excommunica- 
tion.    Conradin,  who  seems  to  have 
inherited  a  wholesome  contempt  for 
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the  Pope,  replied  by  despatching  a 
fleet  of  four-and-twenty  Pisan  galleys 
to  Sicily.  This  was  another  blunder. 
He  should  have  gone  himself,  with 
all  his  forces,  and  certain  success 
aAvaited  him.  Charles  of  Anjoti  ab- 
sent, his  troops  dispersed  and  sur- 
prised, Sicily  was  lost  to  the  French 
dynasty.  But  Coiiradin,  like  a  child 
as  he  was,  thought  only  of  a  trium- 
phant march  on  Rome  and  Naples. 
For  a  paltry  pageant,  he  threw  away 
a  kingdom.  Whilst  his  adherents 
gained  ground  in  Sicily,  Apulia,  Ca- 
labria, and  other  provinces,  he  nulli- 
fied their  advantages  by  folly  and 
delay.  His  only  forced  marches  were 
upon  the  road  to  ruin.  A  successful 
but  unimportant  ambuscade,  in  which 
fifty  of  the  enemy  were  cut  off,  com- 
pletely turned  his  head.  The  pri- 
soners were  conducted  in  triumph  to 
Sienna ;  and  Conradin  and  his  army, 
brimful  of  confidence,  scoffing  at  pon- 
tifical anathemas,  and  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  Ghibellines  which  every  hour 
augmented,  marched  upon  Rome, 
taking  the  longest  route  by  way  of 
Viterbo,  in  order  to  show  themselves 
to  Clement  IV.,  then  resident  in  that 
city.  They  passed  under  its  walls, 
crowned  with  verdure  and  flowers, 
more  like  bacchanals  and  vintagers 
than  men-at-arms.  From  the  win- 
dow of  his  palace  Clement  witnessed 
the  loose  array.  "Behold ! "  said  he, 
"the  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter!" 
The  prelates  surrounding  him  re- 
mained silent,  in  respectful  doubt. 
The  pontiff,  penetrating  their  thoughts, 
persisted  in  his  assertion.  "  Truly," 
he  said,  "  in  eight  days  nothing  will 
remain  of  that  army."  His  firm 
voice,  his  imposing  countenance,  his 
fervent  piety,  impressed  the  hearers 
with  a  conviction  that  he  spoke  pro- 
phetically. The  event  justified  the 
prediction,  the  result  of  political 
clear-sightedness  rather  than  of  divine 
inspiration. 

Conradin's  reception  at  Rome  com- 
pleted his  intoxication.  He  was 
accompanied  into  the  city  by  a  chorus 
of  young  girls,  singing  and  tambou- 
rine-playing in  the  midst  of  the  sol- 
diers. Magnificently  dressed  ladies 
showed  themselves  at  the  windows  of 
the  palaces ;  the  people  thronged  the 
streets.  Every  where  he  passed  un- 
der triumphal  arches,  hastily  raised 
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in  his  honour.      They  consisted  of 
cords  tied  across  the  street,  and  sup- 
porting,  instead  of  the    usual  gar- 
lands of  laurels  and  flowers,  the  most 
precious    objects   the  Romans   pos- 
sessed ;     rich    furs     and    garments, 
bucklers,  rings,  bracelets,  arms  and 
jewellery  of  all  kinds.    Amidst  public 
acclamations  in  honour  of  his  courage 
and   beauty,   Conradin  ascended  to 
the  Capitol,   escorted  by  the  most 
illustrious  Romans  of  the  Imperial 
party.  What  head  of  sixteen  would  not 
have  been  turned  by  such  incense !    At 
last  he  quitted  Rome  at  the  head  of 
five  thousand  German  and  Italian  men- 
at-arms,  and  of  nine  hundred  Spa- 
nish cavaliers ;  surrounded  and  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  a  clamorous  .and  jubi- 
lant multitude.  He  had  formed  a  plan 
which  showed  resolution  and  some 
military  skill.     Instead  of  marching 
to  Ceprano,  the  usual  route  of  the 
conquerors  of  Naples,  and  in  which 
direction  he  was  persuaded  Charles 
(then  besieging   Lucera)  would  ad- 
vance to  meet  him,  he  conceived  the 
bold  project  of  turning   his  enemy's 
flank  by  penetrating  into  the  Abruzzi, 
effecting  a  junction  with  the  Saracens 
of  Lucera,  and  thence  proceeding  to 
Naples.     But  Charles  was  too  old  a 
soldier  to  be  easily  outwitted.    Ad- 
vised from  Rome  of  Conradin's  depar- 
ture and  route,  he  abruptly  raised  the 
siege  he  was  engaged  in,  and  marched 
day  and  night  to  Aquila,  the  key  of 
the  Abruzzi.    Thence  he  pushed  on 
to  the  heights  of  Androssano,  near  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Roman  town  of  Alba, 
and  appeared  before  the  astounded 
Conradin,  who  thus  suddenly  beheld 
in  his  immediate  front  an  enemy  he 
deemed  far  in  his  rear.    A  day  passed 
without  blows  :    Charles  made  a  re- 
connaissance ;  Conradin,  to  frighten 
his  opponent,  to  whom  the  fidelity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Aquila  was  most 
important,  caused  false  deputies  to  be 
introduced  into  his  camp,  dressed  in 
municipal  robes,  and  bearing  appa- 
rently the  keys  of  their  town.    In- 
formed of  this  event,  Charles  felt  very 
uneasy,  but  concealed  his    anxiety 
from  all  but  three  knights,  with  whom 
he  set  out  at  nightfall  and  galloped  to- 
Aquila.      He  arrived  at  midnight ; 
the  inhabitants  were    asleep.       He 
struck  upon  the  gates  of  the  citadel, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,   "For 
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whom  do  you  hold  this  fort  ? "  "For 
King  Charles,"  replied  the  sentinel. 
"Then  open,  for  I  am  the  king!" 
Reassured  by  the  joyful  reception  he 
met,  Charles  returned  to  his  camp, 
weary  with  a  ride  that  had  lasted  all 
night.  But  he  had  little  time  for 
repose.  Both  armies  were  early  afoot : 
on  the  one  side  the  flower  of  French 
and  ProvenQal  chivalry  ;  on  the  other 
a  medley  of  Germans,  Spaniards,  and 
Italians.  The  forces  were  very  un- 
equal. Conradin  brought  6,000  horse- 
men into  the  field  ;  Charles  only  half 
the  number.  On  both  sides  were 
equal  fury,  hatred,  and  eagerness  to 
commence  the  fray.  Charles  of  An- 
jou's  audacity  and  impetuosity  might 
possibly  have  had  disastrous  results, 
but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of 
Erard  de  Valery,  constable  of  Cham- 
pagne, his  earliest  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms.  "  Erard  was  then 
very  old,  but  still  full  of  vigour.  His 
colossal  stature,  herculean  vigour,  and 
white  hair  gave  him  resemblance  to 
the  centenary  giant  of  an  Arabian 
tale.  Formerly  he  had  refused  to 
become  a  priest,  that  he  might  remain 
in  the  society  of  princes  and  noble 
ladies.  Now,  a  true  Christian  soldier, 
he  lived  only  in  God.  The  old  cheva- 
lier was  on  his  way  from  the  Holy 
Land,  returning  to  France  with  a 
hundred  good  knights  in  his  train. 
Whilst  traversing  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  heard  of  the  king's  pre- 
sence, and  would  not  proceed  without 
visiting  him."  Charles  urged  him  to 
take  part  in  the  approaching  fight. 
Erard  refused,  alleging  his  age,  his 
wish  to  die  in  peace  far  from  human 
turmoil,  and,  finally,  a  vow  to  fight 
only  against  infidels.  Charles  over- 
ruled all  objections,  replying  to  the 
last  one  that  his  opponents  were 
excommunicated,  and  consequently 
worse  than  infidels.  Then  the  wary 
old  chief  arranged  an  ambush,  which 
would  have  been  utterly  unsuccessful 
with  an  ordinarily  prudent  foe, 
but  which  answered  well  enough  with 
the  unlucky  Conradin,  who  had  not 
even  made  the  necessary  reconnais- 
sances. Charles,  who  had  great  de- 
ference for  the  Sire  de  Valery,  willingly 
put  himself  under  his  orders,  leaving 
him  the  direction  of  all  things.  The 
army  was  divided  into  three  bodies, 
of  which  the  strongest,  commanded 
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by  Charles  himself,  was  placed  in 
ambush  behind  a  hill  in  rear  of 
the  Neapolitan  position.  The  other 
two,  sent  forward  against  Conradin, 
were  beaten  and  cut  to  pieces,  after 
a  combat  that  lasted  from  sunrise  till 
six  in  the  evening.  Henry  de  Cou- 
sance,  a  French  marshal,  who  resem- 
bled Charles  in  stature  and  appear- 
ance, and  who,  with  a  purple  mantle 
over  his  armour  and  a  crown  upon  his 
helm,  took  post  in  the  centre  of  the 
army,  to  personate  the  king,  was 
killed  early  in  the  action.  u  Mean- 
while Charles  of  Anjou,  in  ambuscade 
with  Erard  de  Valery  and  his  eight 
hundred  knights,  trembled  with  rage. 
Burning  with  eagerness  to  strike  in, 
he  rode  up  and  down  in  rear  of  the 
hill,  like  a  lion  in  his  cage ;  he  was 
dying  with  impatience  and  grief, 
(moriva  di  dolore,  says  Villani,  ve- 
dendo  la  sua  gente  cost  barattare.) 
With  inflamed  eyes,  he  from  time  to 
time  looked  Valery  in  the  face,  thus 
silently  demanding  permission  to  show 
himself  and  fight.  He  might  have 
foreseen  the  massacre  of  his  two 
squadrons.  The  plan  of  battle  adopt- 
ed was  likely  to  entail  this  dis- 
aster. But  what  he  had  not  fore- 
seen was  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  support  such  a 
sight."  When  the  gallant  Cousance 
fell,  pierced  with  a  thousand  blows, 
and  Conradin's  army  made  the  wel- 
kin ring  with  exulting  shouts  of 
"Victory!  the  tyrant  is  dead!" 
Charles  wept  with  rage.  But  his 
promise  to  Valery  chained  him  to  his 
rock  of  agony.  What  follows  is 
highly  romantic  and  chivalrous.  ' '  The 
knights  who  surrounded  him  said, 
'  So  noble  a  fate  is  it  to  die  for  the 
justice  of  a  royal  cause,  that  we  would 
infinitely  rejoice  thus  to  lose  our  lives. 
Be  well  assured,  sire,  that  we  will 
follow  you  every  where,  even  to 
death.'  With  feverish  impatience 
they  waited  the  signal  of  Erard  de 
Valery,  who  remained  imperturbable. 
Suddenly  Guillaume  de  1'Estendard 
(one  of  the  commanders  of  the  troops 
already  engaged)  crossed  the  battle- 
field at  speed,  feigning  to  fly,  in  order 
to  draw  the  Spaniards  on.  They 
followld.  Then  the  old  knight  raised 
his  enormous  head  and  gigantic  per- 
son above  the  brow  of  the  little  hill, 
and  said  to  the  King,  'Marchons!' 
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•Charles  was  off  like  a  dart,  followed  by 
Valery  and  the  eight  hundred  cheva- 
liers ;  they  swept  across  the  plain,  and 
found  Conradin,  Gualvano  Lancia,  and 
Frederick  of  Austria  seated  unhelmed 
and  unarmed  on  the  bank  of  the  little 
river  Salto,  like  conquerors  reposing ; 
whilst  the  German  mercenaries  were 
dispersed  in  search  of  booty,  stripping 
the  dead  and  loading  the  spoils  on 
carts.  Charles  and  his  reserve  of  fresh 
and  picked  men  had  a  cheap  bargain 
of  them,  as  also  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  on  their  return 
from  the  pursuit  of  Estendard,  almost 
to  a  man.  A  complete  victory,  alloyed 
only  by  a  heavy  loss  of  brave  and  de- 
voted followers,  remained  to  Charles 
of  Anjou.  Such,"  says  M.  de  St 
Priest,  "  was  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Alba,  improperly  named  the  battle  of 
Tagliacozzo,  after  a  village  more  than 
six  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  It 
is  one  of  those  deeds  of  arms  of  which 
history  will  ever  preserve  the  memory, 
less  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the 
result,  than  for  the  dramatic  interest 
attaching  to  the  quarrel  and  the  men. 
On  the  one  hand  we  see  a  young  prince 
in  the  flush  of  youth  and  brilliant  va- 
lour, full  of  conviction  of  his  good  right, 
the  noblest  and  most  unfortunate  of 
pretenders;  on  the  other,  a  warrior 
terrible  even  to  ferocity,  but  not  less 
convinced  of  the  legitimacy  of  his 
cause,  one  of  the  greatest  princes,  and, 
beyond  contradiction,  the  greatest 
•captain  of  his  time."  M.  de  St  Priest 
proceeds  to  attribute  the  chief  merit 
of  the  victory  to  his  hero.  "  In  this 
bloody  game  at  bars,  full  of  snares, 
traps,  surprises,  where  we  see  these 
terrible  condottieri,  covered  with 
blood,  running  after  each  other  like 
school-boys  at  play,  success  was  due 
less  to  the  odd  stratagem  of  Valery 
than  to  the  rapid  march,  the  four  days' 
race  in  the  mountains,  from  Lucera  to 
Aquila.  If  Charles  snowed  himself  a 
.great  general,  it  was  less  when  in 
ambuscade  behind  the  hill  of  Capello, 
than  when,  like  a  bird  of  prey  hover- 
ing above  the  wild  Abruzzi,  he  fell 
with  a  swoop  upon  the  imprudent 
band,  who  deemed  him  astray  in  the 
denies,  lost  in  the  ravines,  or  fallen 
amongst  precipices." 

Meanwhile  Conradin,  his  army  de- 
stroyed, his  hopes  shattered,  was  a 
fugitive,  with  scarcely  a  follower. 
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One  or  two  days  he  abode  in  Rome, 
protected  by  the  Ghibellines ;  then, 
driven  forth  by  the  return  of  the 
Guelfs,  consequent  on  the  ruin  of  his 
cause,  he  fled  with  Frederick  of  Aus- 
tria and  a  few  Italian  nobles,  to  the 
sea- coast,  near  the  castle  of  Astura,  a 
fortress  of  the  Frangipani  family. 
Hiring  a  boat,  they  set  sail  for  Pisa, 
but  were  pursued  and  overtaken  by  a 
fast  galley,  whose  commander  sum- 
moned them  to  bring  to,  and  ordered 
the  passengers  to  repair  to  his  quarter- 
deck. Conradin  asked  in  astonish- 
ment who  this  man  was,  and  heard 
in  reply  that  it  was  Giovanni  Frangi- 
paui,  master  of  the  neighbouring 
castle.  At  this  name  Conradin  was 
overjoyed.  "  Giovanni  is  a  Roman," 
he  said ;  ' '  his  family  have  always  been 
devoted  to  the  house  of  Swabia ;  they 
have  been  loaded  with  benefits  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  ;  a  Frangipani 
will  assuredly  defend  and  befriend 
me."  Full  of  confidence,  he  went  on 
board  the  galley.  "I  am  King  Con- 
rad V.,"  was  his  hasty  speech  to  the 
lord  of  Astura,  "  and  I  have  sought 
to  reconquer  the  kingdom  of  my  an- 
cestors." Frangipani  made  no  reply : 
the  prince  was  astonished  at  his 
silence,  asked  him  to  assist  his  flight, 
descended  at  last  to  entreaties,  offered, 
it  is  said,  to  marry  his  daughter  ;  but 
the  stern  pirate  remained  mute,  and 
on  reaching  land,  threw  the  prince  and 
his  companions  into  a  dungeon.  De- 
livered up  to  Charles,  they  were  led 
to  Rome  on  foot  and  in  chains.  "  Oh, 
my  mother!"  cried  Conradin,  with 
bitter  tears,  "  you  foretold  this,  and  I 
was  deaf  to  your  words.  Oh,  my  mo- 
ther !  what  grief  for  your  old  age !  " 
He  did  nothing  but  sob  the  whole  of 
the  road,  Saba  Malaspina  tells  us,  and 
seemed  half  dead,  and  as  if  out  of  his 
senses.  But  this  weakness,  which,  in 
such  misfortune  and  in  a  mere  child, 
was  not  unnatural,  soon  gave  way  to 
tranquil  fortitude  and  Christian  resig- 
nation. 

The  ashes  of  the  fires  lighted  in 
Rome  to  celebrate  Conradin's  trium- 
phant passage  had  scarcely  cooled, 
When  he  re-entered  the  walls  of  the 
Eternal  City,  a  fettered  captive  march- 
ing to  his  doom.  Thence  he  was  taken 
to  Naples,  where  an  imposing  and 
numerous  tribunal  assembled  to  judge 
him.  Many  of  its  members  were 
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for  a  mild  punishment,  some  for 
none  at  all ;  others  remained  silent ; 
one  only  opined  for  the  death  of  the 
accused.  But  Charles  had  determined 
on  his  young  rival's  destruction ;  he 
threw  his  word  and  influence  into  the 
scale,  and  sentence  of  decapitation 
was  pronounced  on  Conradin  of  Swa- 
bia,  Frederick  of  Baden,  known  as 
Duke  of  Austria,  and  the  barons  taken 
in  their  company.  The  two  princes 
had  not  expected  such  severity,  and 
were  playing  at  chess  in  their  prison 
when  it  was  announced  to  them.  They 
piously  confessed,  were  absolved  by 
the  Pope,  who  relented  at  this  extreme 
moment,  and  were  led  to  the  scaffold, 
which  was  covered  with  a  red  cloth 
in  honour  of  the  victims'  royal  blood. 
The  executioner  was  there,  with  naked 
arms  and  feet,  and  axe  in  hand.  Con- 
radin embraced  him,  having  previously 
done  the  same  by  his  friend  Frederick 
and  the. other  sufferers — then  laid  his 
head  upon  the  block.  When  the  axe 
rose,  the  French  chevaliers  who  stood 
around  the  scaffold  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  prayed;  and  as  they  did  so, 
the  head  of  Conradin  rolled  upon  the 
crimson  cloth.  At  this  sight  the  Duke 
of  Austria  started  up  as  if  crazed  with 
despair ;  he  was  seized  and  executed, 
uttering  horrible  cries.  This  butchery 
at  last  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
French  knights.  Robert  de  Bethune 
threw  himself  upon  the  prothonotary, 
who  had  read  Conradin's  sentence,  and 
with  a  blow  of  his  sword  cast  him 
down  half  dead  from  his  platform. 
This  strange  and  unreasonable  act, 
proceeding  from  a  generous  but  savage 
impulse,  was  greatly  applauded  by  the 
spectators.  Even  Charles  himself  was 
compelled  to  feign  approval  of  his 
son-in-law's  violence. 

No  funeral  honours  were  paid  to 
Conradin  and  his  companions.  They 
were  buried  secretly  in  the  sand,  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Sebeto.  Of  their  captivity, 
judgment,  and  death,  M.  de  St  Priest 
declares  himself  to  have  given,  with 
the  fidelity  of  a  conscientious  histo- 
rian, an  exact  and  truthful  account. 
At  the  same  time,  he  subjoins  various 
details  that  have  obtained  more  or 
less  credence,  but  which  he  treats  as 
fables.  It  has  been  said,  that  when 
Couradin  embarked  at  Astura,  he  gave 
a  ring  in  payment  of  his  passage ;  that 


the  boatmen  who  received  the  jewel 
took  it  to  Frangipani,  and  that  the 
fugitive  was  recognised  and  arrested 
upon  this  romantic  indication .  Accord  - 
ing  to  traditions,  the  Duke  of  Austria 
was  executed  the  first,  and  Conradin 
kissed  his  head,  which,  all  severed  and 
bleeding  as  it  was,  still  invoked  the 
Holy  Virgin.  Robert  de  Bethune 
killed,  it  has  been  affirmed,  the  pro- 
thonotary Robert  de  Bari,  whose  sig- 
nature is  found,  however,  in  many 
subsequent  acts.  And  to  crown  all 
these  marvels,  it  has  been  confidently 
asserted  that,  after  the  execution  of 
the  two  princes,  a  masked  stranger 
stabbed  the  headsman.  Very  recent 
and  trustworthy  writers  have  recorded 
as  fact,  that  Conradin,  just  before  re- 
ceiving the  fatal  blow,  threw  a  glove 
amongst  the  crowd,  to  be  taken  to 
Peter  of  Arragon,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  vengeance  and  crown. 
A  German  chevalier,  Truchsess  de 
Waldburg,  (M.  de  St  Priest  calls  him 
Waldburg  de  Truchsess,)  gathered  up 
the  gage,  and  with  much  risk  and 
difficulty  bore  it  to  its  destination. 
The  present  historian  discredits  the 
whole  of  this  glove-story — a  fiction,  he 
says,  of  the  invention  of  Sylvius 
Piccolomini.  He  is  more  unwilling 
to  doubt  the  following  touching  tradi- 
tion : — "  One  day  the  inhabitants  of 
Naples  beheld  in  their  bay  a  vessel  of 
strange  form  and  colour ;  hull,  sails, 
and  rigging  were  all  black.  A  wo- 
man in  deep  sables  left  the  ship,— it 
was  Queen  Elizabeth -Margaret,  Con- 
radin's mother.  At  the  rumour  of  her 
son's  captivity  she  embarked  all  her 
treasures,  and,  gaming  intrepidity 
from  her  maternal  love,  this  Elizabeth, 
previously  so  feeble  and  fearful  that 
she  dared  not  leave  her  castles  in 
Swabia  and  the  Tyrol,  exposed  her- 
self to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  as  bearer 
of  her  child's  ransom.  But  it  was 
too  late.  When  she  reached  Naples, 
Conradin  was  dead.  Then  the  un- 
happy mother  implored  a  single  favour  L 
she  desired  to  erect  a  monument  to- 
him  she  wept,  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  perished.  Charles  would  not 
consent,  although  he  authorised  the 
erection  of  a  church  upon  the  place  of 
execution,  and  contributed  a  consider- 
able sum  to  wards  the  work, — an  expia- 
tory offerin  g  which ,  in  conjunction  with 
the  useless  ransom,  attested  at  onc$- 
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the  grief  of  an  inconsolable  mother, 
and  the  tardy  remorse  of  a  pitiless 
victor."  The  church  is  to  be  seen  at 
Naples,  upon  the  square  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Carmine  ;  beneath  its  altar 
is  the  tomb,  with  its  inscription ;  the 
statue  of  Elizabeth  stands  there  with 
a  purse  in  its  hand.  Surely  this  is 
confirmation  strong  of  the  truth  of  the 
tradition!  Unfortunately,  church,  in- 
scription, and  statue  are  all  of  a  recent 
date. 

The  events  just  detailed  left  Charles 
of  Anjou  at  the  pinnacle  of  power 
and  greatness.   The  magnitude  of  the 
danger  he  had  run  added  to  the  lustre 
of  his  triumph .     Nothing  now  resisted 
him ;  he  might  almost  be  styled  the 
master  of  Italy.      Every  where  the 
Guelfs  drove  the  Ghibellines  before 
them  ;  every  where  the  Swabian  eagle 
fled  before  the  red  and  silver  lilies. 
The  cause  of  the  Ghibellines  was  lost. 
The  fortunate  conqueror  was  on  every 
point  successful.    His  domestic  pros- 
perity kept  pace  with  his  political  and 
military  success.     Charles,  then  forty- 
two  years  old,  beheld  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a   numerous    posterity. 
He  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
His  queen,  Beatrix  of  Provence,  was 
dead ;  but  soon  he  contracted  a  second 
marriage  with  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful Margaret  of  Burgundy.     Nature 
herself  seemed  to  favour  him  ;  for  in 
the  short  space  of  three  years,  all  his 
enemies,  in  any  way  formidable,  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene.    Amongst 
others,  the  valiant  and  adventurous 
Corrado  Capece,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
implacable  Guillaume  de  1'Estendard, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  was  hung 
upon  a  gibbet  of  extraordinary  alti- 
tude, erected  for  the  purpose  upon  the 
coast  of  Catania.    The  Saracens  of 
Lucera  still  held  out.    Besieged  by  a 
powerful  army,  with  Charles  at  its 
head,  they  resisted  for  six  months, 
till  reduced  to  eat  hay  and  roots. 
The  bodies  of  stragglers   from  the 
town  being  opened  by  the  besiegers, 
only  grass  was  found  in  their  bellies. 
At  last  they  gave  in.     Charles,  with 
a  wise  policy,  showed  them  mercy, 
contenting    himself   with    banishing 
them  from  Lucera,  and  distributing 
them  amongst  the  towns  of  the  inte- 
rior.   Although  the  piety  of  the  first 
French  king  of  Sicily  was  carried  al- 
most to  an  exaggerated  extent,  it  did 
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not  degenerate  into  fanaticism ;    at 
least  not  into  that  fanaticism  which 
engenders    persecution.      He   never 
adopted  the  prejudices  of  the  time 
against  the  Jews;  on  the  contrary, 
he  delivered  them  from  the  hands  of 
state  inquisitors,  and  suppressed  the 
distinctive  mark  they  were  compelled 
to  wear  upon  their  garments.    Finan- 
cial considerations  may  not  improba- 
bly have  stimulated,  at  least  as  much 
as  the  dictates  of  reason  and  huma- 
nity, this  enlightened  spirit  of  toler- 
ance ;  but  still  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
Charles  that  he  did  not,  like  many 
very  Christian  kings  and  nobles  of  his 
and  subsequent  centuries,  smite  the 
Israelite  with  one  hand  whilst  strip- 
ping him  with  the  other.     The  King 
of  Jerusalem  was  merciful  to  his  sub- 
jects.    Charles  it  was  who  first  added 
this  title  to  that  of  King  of  Sicily,  by 
purchase  from  the  old  Princess  Mary 
of  Antioch,  who  called  herself  Made- 
moiselle de  Jerusalem,  and  claimed 
that  crown,  then  little  more  than  a 
name.    When  Charles,  for  a  pension 
of  four  thousand  livres  tournois,  ac- 
quired her  rights,  he  hastened  to  vin- 
dicate them.    They  were  disputed  by 
Henry,  King  of  Cyprus,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  possession ;  for  he  held 
Ptolemais,  the  last  fragment  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Palestine.    The 
Knights  of  St  John  supported  him ; 
Venice    and    the    Templars    backed 
King  Charles.    The  latter  carried  the 
day. 

Master  of  southern  Italy,  armed 
protector  of  the  north,  Charles  I.  had 
no  longer  aught  to  check  him ;  the 
East  was  open  before  him.  Already 
he  occupied  a  part  of  Greece.  All 
that  mountainous  coast  of  Albania, 
celebrated  in  our  days  for  the  devoted- 
ness  of  the  Suliots,  belonged  to  him  by 
the  death  of  Helena  Comnenus, 
Mainfroy's  widow,  daughter  of  the 
despot  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  He 
also  held  the  island  of  Corfu,  that 
natural  bridge  thrown  between  Italy 
and  the  East.  The  town  of  Durazzo 
revolted  in  his  favour,  and  called  him 
within  its  walls.  He  swayed  Achaia  and 
theMorea,  andhad  constituted  himself 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople by  marrying  his  daughter  to 
Philip  de  Courtenay,  nominal  heir  to 
the  Latin  Empire,  but  living  in  reality 
on  the  alms  of  his  father-in-law.  It 
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seemed,  then,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  bid  his  fleet  sail  for  Byzan- 
tium. But  in  the  midst  of  his  ambi- 
tious projects  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  new  crusade,  the  last  undertaken, 
got  up  by  Saint  Louis,  and  in  which 
Charles  could  not  refuse  to  join.  The 
death  of  St  Louis  terminated  the  ex- 
pedition ;  and  after  dictating  terms  of 
peace  to  the  sultan  of  Tunis,  in  whose 
dominions  the  adventurers  had  landed, 
their  return  to  Europe,  by  way  of 
Sicily,  was  decided  upon.  It  was  not 
consistent  with  Charles's  character  to 
forget  or  abandon  an  enterprise  he  had 
once  decided  upon;  and  on  landing  at 
Trapani,  he  assembled  the  council  of 
crusading  kings  and  princes,  and  pro- 
posed to  them  to  re-embark  for  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  a  bold  and 
sagacious  idea  to  take  advantage  of 
this  unusual  assemblage  of  naval 
forces  to  establish  French  power  in 
the  East ;  but  Charles,  indefatigable 
himself,  spoke  to  disheartened  and 
disgusted  men.  All  refused,  and 
Edward  Plantagenet  (afterwards 
Edward  I.  of  England)  rejected  with 
insulting  energy  his  uncle's  proposi- 
tion, declaring  that  he  would  winter 
in  Sicily,  and  afterwards  return  to 
Syria,  which  he  did,  without  other 
result  than  the  wound  cured  by  the 
well-known  trait  of  conjugal  affection 
and  courage  of  the  virtuous  and 
intrepid  Eleanor  of  Castile.  Subse- 
quently, the  realisation  of  Charles's 
ambitious  designs  upon  the  East,  long 
entertained,  was  continually  prevented 
by  one  circumstance  or  another,  until 
at  last  the  affairs  of  Sicily  gave  him 
occupation  at  home,  effectually  pre- 
cluding aggrandisement  abroad.  Es- 
sentially a  man  of  war,  he  neverthe- 
less, in  time  of  peace,  showed  skill, 
intelligence,  and  activity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Had  the  distant  provinces  of  his  do- 
minions been  as  well  governed,  M.  de 
St  Priest  affirms  that  the  Two  Sicilies 
would  not,  during  more  than  two 
centuries,  have  been  sundered  and  at 
enmity.  But  Charles  abandoned  the 
island  Sicily  to  his  lieutenants.  He 
positively  disliked  and  ill-treated  it, 
and  determined  to  dispossess  Palermo 
of  its  title  of  capital,  in  favour  of  the 
city  of  Naples,  of  which  he  was  en- 
thusiastically fond.  Palermo  was  too 
devoted  to  the  house  of  Swabia ;  and, 
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moreover,  to  maintain  correspondence 
with  the  north  of  Italy,  with  Rome, 
and  especially  with  France,  it  suited; 
Charles  far  better  to  fix  his  head- 
quarters and  seat  of  government  at 
Naples.  From  the  very  first  moment, 
he  had  been  greatly  struck  by  the 
aspect  of  the  latter  city.  The  bright 
sky  and  sunny  sea  and  mountain 
amphitheatre  that  still  charm  and 
fascinate  the  tourist,  had  a  far  stronger 
effect  upon  the  prince  whom  conquest 
rendered  their  master.  He  at  once 
mentally  fixed  upon  Naples  as  his 
capital,  and  gradually  accomplished 
his  project — without,  however,  an- 
nouncing it  by  public  declaration,  and 
even  continuing  to  give  to  Palermo 
the  titles  establishing  its  supremacy. 
But,  whilst  retaining  the  empty  name 
of  superiority,  the  Sicilian  city  felt 
itself  substantially  fallen;  and  this 
may  have  been  a  cause,  and  no  slight 
one,  that  its  inhabitants  were  the  first 
to  rise  in  arms  against  the  galling  yoke 
and  insolent  neglect  of  their  French 
rulers. 

M.  de  St  Priest's  third  volume 
brings  Charles  to  the  zenith  of  his 
fortunes.  Invested  for  life  with  the 
high  dignity  of  sole  Roman  senator,  he 
had  the  full  support  and  hearty 
alliance  of  Martin  IV. — a  French 
pope,  whose  election  had  been  com- 
pelled from  the  conclave  by  the 
intimidation  of  the  sword.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  Charles  had 
entered  Italy  that  the  pontifical  chair 
had  been  occupied  by  a  man  on  whose 
docility  he  could  entirely  reckon. 
Papal  mistrust  and  jealousy  had  been 
the  bane  of  many  of  his  projects.  All 
apprehensions  from  that  quarter  were 
now  removed,  and,  strong  in  this  holy 
alliance,  he  again  prepared  for  his 
eastern  expedition.  All  was  ready  ; 
at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men, 
without  counting  infantry,  and  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  ships,  he  had  only 
to  give  the  order  to  steer  for  the 
Bosphorus.  But  in  Sicily,  the  storm, 
long  brewing,  was  on  the  eve  of 
bursting  forth ;  and  the  powerful 
armament  intended  for  distant  con- 
quest, was  found  insufficient  to  retain 
present  possessions.  The  decline  of 
Charles's  life  was  also  that  of  his 
power :  his  last  days  were  days  of 
heaviness,  disaster,  and  grief. 
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TRAVELLING   IN   TAFFYLAND. 


PEOPLE  wander  into  Wales  princi- 
pally in  search  of  health  and  amuse- 
ment ;  a  few  for  business ;  many 
without  any  purpose  whatever,  ex- 
cept the  desire  of  changing  place  and 
doing  something.  •  Any  one  who  finds 
himself  in  either  of  these  classes  need 
not  fear  being  disappointed  in  the 
results  of  his  visit ;  for  there  is  motion 
and  change  enough  throughout  the 
country  ;  sufficient  business  to  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  those  who  know 
how  to  buy  and  sell ;  amusement  for 
all  who  are  worth  amusing,  and  health 
enough  for  all  the  world.  Let  no 
man,  however,  deceive  himself  with 
the  vain  expectation  that  he  shall 
have  no  ups  and  downs  in  his  pilgri- 
mage through  the  country  ;  let  no  one 
suppose  that  it  is  perpetual  sunshine 
there  ;  nor  let  any  one  fondly  think 
that,  because  he  does  himself  the 
honour  of  whipping  a,  stream  with 
fly  and  line,  therefore,  at  every  throw 
a  sixpound  trout  is  sure  to  swallow 
his  bait.  Far  otherwise.  The  tourist 
in  Wales  must  not  be  a  man  of  many 
expectations,  and  then  he  will  not  be 
disappointed ;  he  must  be  content  to 
go  many  a  weaiy  mile  to  see  some 
choice  bit  of  scenery,  and  then  to 
come  as  many  or  more  miles  home 
again  ;  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
have  plenty  of  rain,  wind  and  cold, 
in  the  hottest  day  in  summer ;  and 
he  may  cast  his  fly  all  the  way  up 
from  Conwy  to  Penmachno  without 
having  "one  single  glorious  rise." 
In  fact,  he  must  be  a  patient  rea- 
sonable man,  and  then  he  may  ad- 
venture himself  in  Taifyland  without 
fear. 

But  if  he  is  an  acute  observer  of 
nature — if  he  loves  to  see  the  wildest 
forms  that  mountains,  and  streams, 
and  lakes  can  assume — if  he  likes  to 
make  himself  a  denizen  of  the  clouds, 
and  to  hold  converse  with  the  children 
of  the  mist — if  he  can  appreciate  pri- 
mitive national  manners — if  he  has 
ever  so  small  a  smattering  of  English 
history — if  he  can  listen  to  simple, 
plaintive  music,  and  can  be  content  to 
see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  all  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  their  original  free- 


dom, then  let  him  hasten  to  the  moun- 
tain side,  wander  up  the  valley,  stroll 
along  the  river,  or  dream  away  his 
day  by  the  shingle  bank  on  the  sea 
shore ;  he  will  never  repent  of  a  visit 
to  Wales. 

The  old  road  from  Chester  to  Holy- 
head  has  been,  and  now  is  more  than 
ever,  the  main  line  of  entry  for  Saxons 
and  other  foreigners  into  the  Cimbric 
land ;  but  there  are  others  quite  as 
good.  From  Salop  to  Bangor  by 
Telford's  Parliamentary  road,  through 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  the  country 
affords;  or  from  Wrexham  by 
Llangollen's  Vale  and  Bala's  Lake, 
athwart  the  land  to  Dolgelly ;  or  from 
Aberystwyth,  creeping  along  the  sea- 
coast  by  Barmouth  and  Tremadoc  to 
Caernarvon ;  or  from  Liverpool  by  the 
fast-going  steamers  close  under  Orme's 
Head  to  the  Menai  Bridge ;  any  of 
these  ways  is  good.  The  main  thing 
is  once  to  get  the  foot  fairly  planted 
on  Welsh  soil ;  the  natural  attractions 
of  the  country  will  be  sure  to  lead  the 
traveller  onward,  and  can  scarcely 
lead  him  amiss. 

Let  no  one  come  into  Wales  with  a 
superfluity  of  luggage;  the  lighter 
the  impediments  of  travelling,  the 
quicker  and  the  cheaper  is  that  tra- 
velling performed.  Let  no  one,  un- 
less absolutely  forced  to  it,  pretend  to 
travel  alone ;  solitude  is  sweet  no 
doubt,  but  Montaigne  remarks  that 
it  is  still  sweeter  if  there  be  some- 
body to  whisper  this  to;  add  to  which 
that  society  enlivens  the  journey,  and, 
as  the  Scotch  song  has  it, 

"  Company  is  aye  the  Lest,  crossing  owre  the 
heather." 

Seeing  too  that  conveyances  are  not 
so  plentiful  in  the  principality  as  they 
might  be ;  and  that  a  car  or  chaise 
costs  no  more  for  four  than  it  does 
for  one;  let  all  those  who  are  wise 
in  their  designs  of  Welsh  travel  come 
by  pairs;  or  double  couples.  Four 
is  an  excellent  number  for  a  travelling 
party,  since  in  case  of  dispute  the 
votes  are  either  even,  or  are  three  to 
one ;  four  make  up  a  parti  carre  at 
dinner ;  four  balance  a  car  well ;  four 
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can  split  into  two  parties  if  need  be  ; 
and  four  coming  together  to  an  inn 
are  sure  to  fare  much  better  than  one 
solitary  traveller. 

Don't  go  to  Wales  in  July,  the  wet- 
test and  windiest  month  of  the  twelve 
that  the  principality  has  the  honour 
of  knowing.  May  is  a  sweet  month  ; 
the  colours  of  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains gay  and  delicate,  with  little  rain, 
and  generally  as  much  sun  as  is 
wanted.  In  June,  every  thing  is  in 
full  perfection,  and  there  are  long 
days  to  boot,  and  you  may  then  re- 
main out  under  a  rock  all  night  with- 
out damage.  August  corresponds  to 
June,  but  the  days  are  shorter,  and 
the  company  to  be  met  with  is  com- 
monly more  select.  September  is  ge- 
nerally the  equivalent  of  May,  but 
the  colours  are  glowing  with  the  rich 
tints  of  autumn  ;  and  though  the  days 
are  still  shorter,  yet  the  sights  to  be 
seen  in  them  will  make  up  for  this 
falling  off.  No  person  goes  among 
the  mountains  in  winter,  except  those 
who  cannot  help  it ;  yet  this  is  not 
their  least  advantageous  period  for 
being  witnessed ;  and  those  who  can 
brave  frost  and  snow,  and  the  un- 
chained force  of  all  the  winds  of 
heaven,  will  be  repaid  for  the  labours 
and  discomforts  of  such  a  visit. 

For  those  who  are  fond  of  the  rod, 
the  gun,  and  the  chase,  North  Wales 
is  a  land  of  choice.  Whether  they 
bob  for  whales  in  Bardsey  Sound, 
or  hunt  up  the  brooks  and  prattling 
streams  of  Merionethshire,  or  seek 
the  banks  of  many  a  glassy  mountain 
pool,  they  will  find  enough  to  repay 
them  for  their  trouble.  The  shooter 
will  find,  from  the  grouse  of  Montgo- 
meryshire and  Caernarvonshire  to  the 
partridges  and  the  snipes  of  Anglesey, 
abundant  occupation  for  his  gun.  And 
the  huntsman,  though  he  cannot  gal- 
lop over  Caddir-Idris,  will  find  many 
a  wily  fox  more  than  a  match  for  him 
and  all  his  dogs,  among  the  desolate 
cairns  of  the  mountain  tops,  or  may 
find  hares  as  big  as  sheep,  and  fleet 
enough  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  best 
horse  he  will  dare  to  ride  after 
them. 

Whenever  a  tourist  wishes  to  pass 
his  summer  months  healthily  and 
agreeably,  but  is  in  doubt  whither  to 
go,  let  him  start  off  for  Wales— North 
Wales — forthwith ;  and  let  him  not 
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return  till  wood  and  water,  and  hill 
and  dale  have  ceased  to  call  forth  his 
admiration. 

Do  not  trust  too  implicitly  to  guide- 
books, good  traveller ;  take  them  and 
consult  them;  but  beware  of  their 
lying  propensities.  They  have  in- 
veigled many  a  loving  subject  of  her 
Majesty's  into  a  scrape,  and  have 
proved  the  dearest  things  he  ever 
admitted  into  his  pocket.  Go  with 
your  eyes  open;  go  with  a  little  com- 
mon sense  ;  go  to  be  pleased :  don't 
go  to  find  fault.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  rough  it  if  need  be ;  and  don't  give 
yourself  the  airs  of  my  Lord  Duke  at 
every  little  wayside  inn  that  your 
dignity  may  be  forced  to  put  up  at. 
You  may  then  travel  smoothly  and 
cheerfully  through  the  Cimbric  terri- 
tory. 

Take  also  this  along  with  you.  The 
Welsh  are  tremendously  slowcoaches. 
Indolent,  pig-headed,  and  careless, 
the  dolce  far  niente  is  their  motto 
throughout  life ;  and,  were  they  left 
to  themselves,  they  would  positively 
retrograde  through  unwillingness  to 
go  a-head.  It  is  of  no  use  hurrying 
them;  a  Welshman  was  never  in  a 
hurry  in  his  life ;  time,  like  water,  is  to 
him  of  little  value ;  he  has  plenty  and 
to  spare  of  it,  and  the  waste  of  either 
commodity  is  not  thought  of.  In 
Wales,  they  let  both  run  away  often 
to  little  purpose;  they  have  fewer 
"  water  privileges"  than  any  one 
could  imagine;  and  they  turn  their 
privilege  of  an  ad  libitum  supply  of 
leisure  to  very  poor  account.  So  do 
not  hurry  a  Welshman ;  for  you  will 
not  gain  any  of  his  time,  but  will 
only  lose  some  of  your  own,  by  so 
doing. 

The  true  way  to  enjoy  Wales,  and 
to  understand  the  country,  is  to  go 
and  fix  your  quarters  at  some  quiet 
little  country  inn  in  a  spot  to  your 
taste;  and  remain  there  for  a  fort- 
night—a month— or  as  long  as  your 
gusto  endures  ;  walking  up  the  whole 
country  around,  until  you  know  every 
crook  and  cranny  of  it,  until  it  be- 
comes in  fact  your  "ancient  neigh- 
bourhood." Many,  or  rather  innum- 
erable are  the  spots  where  you  may 
so  fix  yourself,  and  where  your  enjoy- 
ments, though  simple,  may  be  ex- 
treme. If  you  are  a  bachelor,  you  can 
get  clean  beds,  sheets  of  driven  snow, 
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plenty  of  good  milk,  mountain  mut- 
ton, and  bread  and  butter  a  discretion; 
and  what  the  deuce  does  a  man  want 
more  ?  If  he  is  young,  and  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  and  cannot  fare 
upon  this,  let  him  put  up  his  traps 
and  go  to  the  antipodes.  Or,  if  you 
are  in  the  softer  predicament  of  having 
with  you  what,  when  you  and  I  were 
young,  you  know,  used  to  be  called 
poetice,  the  "  girl  of  your  heart" — but 
what  now  in  Polichinellic  phraseology 
is  termed  the  "wife  of  your  bussum" — 
why,  even  in  this  extremity,  you  may 
find  room  for  two  in  any  inn  that  you 
venture  to  light  upon.  The  lady 
must  not  be  too  fine  in  her  notions,  it 
is  true ;  she  must  be  of  that  breed 
and  mettle  that  will  enable  her  to 
face  the  mountain  breeze,  and  wipe 
with  hasty  foot — as  friend  Gray  says, 
— the  dews  of  the  upland  lawn;  to 
meet  the  sun  or  the  moon,  or  any 
other  natural  phenomenon  that  is  to 
be  encountered  on  the  hill-side.  In 
short,  she  must  be  the  sort  of  girl  that 
can  mount  a  rough  pony,  or  scramble 
over  a  stone  wall,  and  not  care  for 
her  bonnet  or  her  locks  in  a  pelting 
shower,  but  must  be  content  to  follow 
her  liege  lord,  and  love  him — and 
love  his  pursuits  too,  whether  by  the 
purling  brook,  or  on  the  misty  height. 
Be  sure  of  it,  my  friend,  that  with 
such  a  companion  as  this,  Welsh 
scenery — mountain  scenery — nay,  any 
sceneiy,  will  have  for  you  a  double — 
ay,  a  tenfold  charm. 

Men  enjoy  mountains :  women  enjoy 
waterfalls.  There  is  no  saying  why 
it  is ;  but  the  fact  is  positive.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  that  men  can  toil  up  the 
rugged  steep  with  greater  ease,  and 
therefore  enjoy  themselves  the  more 
when  they  reach  the  top.  Perhaps  it- 
is  that  there  is  something  grand,  and 
bold,  and  rough,  and  dangerous,  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  mountain,  which 
the  masculine  mind  is  alone  capable 
of  fully  understanding.  In  waterfalls, 
there  is  all  the  beauty  of  form,  and 
light  and  graceful  motion,  and  har- 
monious sound,  and  cooling  freshness, 
and  ever-changing  variety  that  woman 
always  loves ;  and  there  are  over- 
shadowing trees,  and  an  escape  from 
the  noontide  sun,  and  the  hum  of 
insect  life,  and  moss-grown  stones, 
and  soft  grassy  banks.  Waterfalls 
and  their  adjuncts  have  a  kind  of 
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mystic  influence  about  them  that  acts 
with  all-persuasive  energy  on  the 
female  mind :  hearts  like  stones  are 
worn  down  by  their  action,  and  the 
swain  has  often  been  indebted  to 
the  Naiad  for  the  granting  of  his 
prayer. 

Well;  wherever  you  may  beT 
whether  single  or  double,  any  where 
in  Wales,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  a  bargain  with  your  landlady, 
(Welsh  inns  are  always  kept  by 
women,)  whereby  you  may  be 
"  boarded  and  lodged  and  done  for  " 
at  so  much  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a 
month,  or  whatever  time  it  may 
please  you  to  stay.  This  is  the  very 
best  of  all  plans  for  "  taking  your 
pleasure  in  your  inn ; "  you  know 
then  the  exact  cost  of  your  stay — the 
precise  damage  done  to  your  pocket ; 
you  dine  comfortably,  without  fearing 
that  you  are  swallowing  a  five  shil- 
ling piece  in  the  midst  of  each  chop, 
and  you  can  witness  the  last  day  of 
your  sojourn  arrive  without  dread  of 
that  unpleasant  winding  up — the  bill. 
You  may  get  boarded  and  lodged 
comfortably,  nay  luxuriously,  as  far 
as  mountain  luxury  goes,  for  a 
pound  a-week :  you  may  take  your 
full  swing  of  the  house  for  this  ;  and 
your  landlady  will  ask  for  a  repetition 
of  the  honour  next  year  when  you 
depart.  So  let  no  man  say  that  liv- 
ing in  Wales  is  extravagant ;  it  is 
only  the  savoir  vipre  that  is  the  scarce 
commodity. 

And  if  you  would  know  where  to 
go  and  find  comfortable  quarters  of 
this  kind,  and  at  this  rate,  then  take 
our  advice,  gentle  reader,  and  listen 
to  a  few  experiences.  Go  to  Bala, 
and  fish  the  lake  there  till  not  a  trout 
is  left  in  it,  and  cut  away  at  mine 
host's  mutton  and  beef,  when  you 
come  back  from  your  day's  excursionT 
as  though  you  had  not  eaten  for  a 
week ;  and  turn  in  by  ten  at  night, 
— not  later,  mind ;  and  be  up  again  by 
five,  and  out  on  the  mountain  side, 
or  amid  the  woods  by  six,  and  home 
again  by  seven  to  your  morning  fare. 
So  shall  you  have  health  and  happi- 
ness, ancl  freedom  from  ennui  the 
livelong  day. 

Or  go  to  Ffestiniog,  up  amopg  its 
mountains,  and  ramble  over  to  the. 
lakes  below  Snowdon,  and  visit  the 
company  at  Beddgelert  and  Tan-y- 
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Bwlch — rather  aristocratic  places  in 
their  way,  and  made  for  travellers 
with  long  purses.  At  Ffestiniog  you 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  best 
mountain  scenery  of  Wales ;  and  as 
for  vales  and  streams,  you  have 
such  as  you  will  never  see  else- 
where. 

Or  else  go  to  Bettws-y-Coed  near 
Llanrwst,  the  village  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  so  many  streams  and  valleys  ; 
that  sweet  woodland  scene,  that 
choice  land  of  waterfalls,  and  sunny 
glades,  and  wood-clad  cliffs.  Here 
you  may  have  variety  of  scenery  in 
the  greatest  perfection ;  and  here  you 
may  enjoy  the  happiest  admixture 
of  the  wild  and  the  beautiful  -that  the 
principality  can  boast  of.  It  is  in- 
deed a  lovely  spot;  and,  provided 
the  visitor  has  some  intellectual  re- 
sources and  amusements  within  him- 
self, one  that  the  tourist  can  never 
get  tired  of.  It  will  bear  visiting 
again  and  again.  Decies  repetita 
placebit. 

But,  dear  sir,  if  you  are  bent  upon 
making 'the  grand  tour,  and  if  you 
positively  will  see  the  whole  of  the 
country,  then  by  all  means  start  from 
Chester,  and  make  a  continual  round 
until  you  arrive  at  Shrewsbury ;  so 
shall  you  see  the  whole  length  and 
breadth, — the  bosom  and  the  very 
bowels  of  the  land.  You  must  go  and 
see  Conwy,  PenmaenMawr,  and  "the 
Bridge,"  as  it  is  still  emphatically 
called — Telford's  beautiful  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  catenary  curve  —  and 
then  go  and  hunt  out  Prince  Edward's 
natal  room  in  Caernarvon's  towers  ; 
and  then  clamber  up  Snowdon  ; 
and  then  go  down  again  to  Capel 
Curig  and  Beddgelert,  and  so  pass  by 
Pant  Aberglaslyn  to  Tan-y-Bwlch, 
Ffestiniog  and  Dolgelly ;  and  then 
mount  Cadair  Idris  ;  and  then  run  up 
to  Bala  and  Llangollen,  and  so 
stretch  away  to  the  abode  of  the 
"  proud  Salopians."  And  a  very 
agreeable  tour  you  will  have  made, 
no  doubt;  but  you  will  not  know 
Wales  for  all  that.  You  have  not 
been  along  the  byeways,  nor  over  the 
dreary  heath,  nor  into  the  river's 
bed,  nor  under  the  sea-crag's  height : 
you  will  not  have  seen  a  tithe  of  the 
wonders  of  the  country.  You  must 
see  all  these  great  places  of  course : 
but  you  ought  to  look  after  much 
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more  than  this;  you  must  wander 
over  the  broad  lands  of  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd,  and  look  up  all  its  glorious 
little  trout  streams ;  you  must  go  to 
the  solitary  heights  of  Carnedd 
Llewelyn,  and  the  Glidr  above  Xant 
Francon;  and  you  must  get  up  to 
Llyn  Idwal,  and  have  nerve  enough 
to  climb  over  and  under  the  rocks  of 
the  Twll  Du ;  and  you  must  go  to 
the  very  end  of  Llyii,  or  else  you  will 
never  know  what  it  is  to  lie  down 
flat  at  the  edge  of  the  Parwyd  pre- 
cipice, and  look  down  six  hundred 
feet  sheer  into  the  sea,  with  not  a 
blade  of  grass  nor  a  stone  between 
you  and  the  deep  blue  waters  fresh 
from  the  Atlantic.  And  you  must 
climb  over  the  bleak  Merionethshire 
hills  to  seaward,  and  hunt  up  the 
lonely  fishing  pools  that  abound  in 
their  recesses ;  and  you  must  dive  into 
the  green  wooded  valleys  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, and  learn  whence  the 
Severn  draws  all  its  peat-brown 
waters.  There  is  occupation  enough 
in  this  for  the  longest  summer  that 
ever  yet  shone  on  Wales;  you  may 
start  on  your  pilgrimage  with  the 
first  green  bud  of  spring,  and  end  it 
with  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of 
autumn  :  but  it  is  only  in  such  length- 
ened and  lonely  rambles  as  these  that 
the  real  beauties  of  the  country  are 
to  be  seen,  and  that  the  full  loveliness 
of  nature — unsophisticated  nature — is 
to  be  perceived. 

Take  your  fishings-rod  with  you, 
take  your  sketch-book;  explore  the 
whole  countiy ;  bring  it  away  with 
you  both  in  mind  and  on  paper: 
leave  care  and  trouble  behind  you ; 
banish  all  reminiscences  of  town ;  go 
and  be  a  dweller  with  the  birds  and 
the  dumb  animals,  with  the  leaves 
and  the  stones,  with  the  oak  in  the 
forest  and  the  cam  on  the  mountain, 
and  gain  thereby  a  fund  of  health 
and  satisfaction,  that  shall  endure  for 
many  a  long  day  and  year,  nor  be 
exhausted  even  then. 

You  are  too  old  a  traveller,  we 
will  suppose,  to  need  many  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  general  apparatus  re- 
quired ;  only  mind  and  err  rather  on 
the  side  of  scantiness  than  other- 
wise ;  you  can  get  all  you  really  want 
at  the  first  town  you  come  to.  Who 
is  the  rash  man  that  would  risk  a 
good  hat  or  a  good  coat  on  a  Welsh 
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mountain?  Alas!  he  shall  soon  know 
the  end  of  his  gear,  and  lament  over 
the  loss  of  his  pence.  The  very  idea 
of  goinginto  cloud-land  with  anything 
on  that  you  care  about  spoiling,  or 
rather  that  can  by  any  possibility  be 
spoiled!  Is  it  not  your  privilege, 
your  aim,  your  pride,  when  you  get 
among  the  mountains,  to  be  able  to 
go  right  on  end,  through  stream  and 
bog,  over  rock  and  swamp,  without 
stopping  to  think  of  habilimentary 
consequences  ?  You  may  tell  an  old 
traveller  by  the  "  cut  of  his  jib  ;"  it  is 
only  your  thorough  cockney  that 
comes  down  in  his  new  green  shooting 
coat,  and  his  bright  shepherd's  plaid 
trowsers,  just  out  of  the  tailor's 
hands,  and  a  hat  with  the  shine  not 
yet  taken  out  of  it.  Look  at  that 
tall,  thin,  bony,  sinewy  man,  going 
along  the  road  there  with  an  easy 
gait,  neither  stiff  nor  lax,  neither 
quick  nor  slow,  but  always  uniform, 
whether  up  hill  or  down  hill,  or  on 
level  ground,  always  at  the  same 
pace ;  his  knees  never  tightened,  his 
instep  never  approaching  to  a  hop; 
but  in  all  weathers  and  in  all  seasons, 
over  rough  or  smooth,  never  falling 
under  three  nor  quite  coming  up  to 
four  miles  an  hour.  And  look  at  his 
low-crowned  felt  hat, — he  wears  a 
Jim-Crow  one,  by  the  way,  in  very 
hot  weather, — why,  you  would  not 
give  it  to  a  pig-driver,  so  brown  and 
battered  it  seems :  and  look  at  his 
funny  little  coat ;  neither  a  coat  nor 
a  jacket, — neither  black,  nor  brown, 
nor  blue,  but  a  mixture  of  all 
colours,  just  as  the  rain  may  have 
been  pleased  to  leave  portions  of  its 
dye  remaining.  And  his  trowsers, 
shrunk  to  mid-leg  proportions,  are 
just  covering  the  tops  of  his  gaiters, 
yet  allowing  a  bit  of  his  gray  worsted 
socks  to  appear.  A  stout  stick  which 
he  twirls  merrily  in  his  hand,  and  a 
light  leathern  wallet,  not  bigger  than 
your  letter-bag,  thrown  over  one 
shoulder, — or  else  his  fishing-basket 
coming  snugly  under  his  elbow.  He 
is  the  true  pedestrian,  —  he  is  the 
ancient  traveller, — he  is  the  lover  of 
the  Cyrnro  and  the  Cyniraeg,  —  he  is 
the  man  that  enjoys  himself  thorough- 
ly in  Wales. 

Once  upon  a  time,  dear  friend, 
we  found  ourselves  coming  over 
Moel  Siabod,  that  wild  and  beautiful 


hill  rising  over  the  eastern  side  of 
Capel  Curig  ;  swinging  away  in  our 
simplicity  of  heart,  and  purposing  to 
reach  the  lonely  fastness  of  Dolwyd- 
delan  by  noon,  on  a  piping  hot  July 
day.  We  had  crowned  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  had  come  half-way  down 
the  eastern  slope,  when  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  edge  of  a  great  peat 
bog,  with  never  a  path,  nor  a  stone, 
nor  any  thing  to  guide  us  through  it. 
Beyond  and  below  it  lay  the  valley 
for  which  we  were  making,  green, 
smiling,  and  beautiful,  as  Welsh 
valleys  generally  are.  Above  and 
behind  us  rose  the  bare  crags  of  the 
mountain,  darkening  into  a  purple 
crest  as  their  summits  reached  the 
fleecy  clouds.  We  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  adopt  the  glorious  old  rule  of 
following  our  nose ;  and  so,  without 
further  ado,  we  tried  to  pick  our  way 
across  the  bog.  We  have  a  remi- 
niscence of  sundry  skippings  from 
tuft  to  tuft  of  heather,  and  of  won- 
derful displays  of  agility;  and  at  last 
we  began  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  immense  display  of  juvenile 
vigour  which  we  were  making.  One 
more  leap  on  to  a  fine  bright  piece 
of  green  grassy  sward,  and  we  were 
safe.  Beyond  it  lay  a  ridge  of  rock 
and  terra  firma  to  cany  us  onward. 
One  more  spring  and  we  should 
have  crossed  the  bog.  So  now  here 
goes  for  it ;  three  paces  backwards,  a 
good  swing  with  the  arms, — one,  two, 
three,  and  away! — plump  into  the 
very  middle  of  the  green  sward, — 
and  through  it,  down,  down,  down, 
until  our  hat  and  stick  alone  remained 
aloft !  Why,  'twas  the  most  treacher- 
•ous  place  of  the  whole;  a  kind  of 
syren's  isle  that  tempted  men  to  de- 
struction by  the  beauty  of  outward 
form, — though  beauty  of  sound,  in- 
deed, there  was  none.  How  we  got 
out  has  always  remained  a  mystery ; 
but  we  floundered  and  tumbled  aboiit, 
and  cut  more  extraordinary  figures 
with  our  arms  than  we  had  done  at 
any  time  the  last  ten  days  with  our 
legs,  until  at  length  we  seemed  to 
crawl  out  like  a  fly  out  of  a  treacle 
pot,  and  to  attain  some  drier  ground. 
Our  black  velvet  shooting  coat,  and 
our  nice  white  ducks  had  never  made 
such  an  approximation  of  colour 
before :  we  had  put  on  the  sad  and 
sober  russet  brown  in  which  dame 
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nature  so  much  delights,  and  we  came 
forth  from  our  grassy  bed  a  good 
specimen  of  the  tints  of  the  mountain 
dye-house.  It  was  enough ;  our  re- 
solution was  taken : — half  an  hour's 
sharp  walking  down  the  descent 
brought  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Lledr ; 
we  were  not  five  minutes  in  selecting 
a  proper  spot ;  and  there  we  imme- 
diately converted  ourselves  into  our 
own  washerwoman,  after  the  most 
primitive  fashion  that  any  ante- 
noachite  ever  adopted.  In  another 
half  hour  we  were  beginning  to  look 
whitish  again ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  sixty  minutes  we  were  clad  in 
garments  on  the  most  approved  hydro- 
pathic principles;  wet  bandages  we 
had  plenty  of, — for  if  any  one  had 
oifered  us  the  wealth  of  India,  we 
could  not  at  that  moment  have  pro- 
duced a  single  dry  thread  on  our 
body.  But  here  our  pedestrian  re- 
sources again  came  to  our  aid  ;  the 
sun  shone  more  bright  than  ever ; 
we  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley :  the  heat  was  intense.  The  vil- 
lage was  still  four  miles  oif,  and  by 
the  time  we  arrived  abreast  of  the 
welcome  notification  of  "  Cwrw  dda" 
we  were  dried,  ironed,  mangled,  folded, 
and  plaited,  more  commodiously, 
(though  less  uniformly,)  than  ever 
our  buxom  little  laundress  could 
have  done  for  us. 

Once  and  again  we  got  into  a 
brown  predicament  in  Wales,  not  so 
easily  got  rid  of,  nor  leaving  so  few 
disagreeable  reminiscences.  You  will 
excuse  us  for  mentioning  it,  if  you 
please ;  but  our  tableau  de  mceurs 
would  not  be  complete  without  it. 
And  here  we  beg  leave  to  give  notice 
that  fastidious  readers  may  at  once 
close  their  eyes  and  read  no  more,  or 
else  skip  over  this  page  and  try 
another.  If  they  become  offended, 
'twill  be  their  own  fault ;  what  busi- 
ness have  they  to  be  prying  into  our 
secrets  ? 

Once  upon  a  time  we  did  a  rash 
thing:  we  made  up  our  mind — and 
also  our  knapsack — to  go  to  Bardsey 
Island.  Now,  'tis  a  hundred  to  one 
that  you  never  heard  of  Bardsey 
Island ;  and  that,  though  your  care- 
ful parents  may  have  paid  many  a 
guinea  per  quarter  for  you,  while  at 
school,  to  learn  Geography  and  the 
use  of  the  Globes,  you  never  yet  were 


questioned  by  your  usher  as  to  where 
Bardsey  Island  was,  nor  what  sort  of 
a  place  it  might  be.  Know,  then, 
that  it  lies,  a  solitary  green  isle,  some 
three  miles  or  so  from  the  extreme 
south-western  point  of  Caernarvon- 
shire,— a  sort  of  avant-poste  to  Wales, 
like  the  Scilly  Isles  to  Cornwall.  On 
it  live  some  five-score  of  inhabitants, 
real  natives,  supporting  themselves 
on  oysters  and  lobsters,  and  other 
marine  monsters.  An  occasional 
dog-fish  is  there  reckoned  a  luxury. 
'Tis  a  vastly  curious  place, — the 
oddest  kinds  of  sea-birds  to  be  found 
there  of  any  spot  under  the  sun, — at 
least  in  these  latitudes  ;  the  rarest 
shells ;  the  most  unique  sea-weeds ; 
the  greatest  pets  of  periwinkles  ; 
and  such  loves  of  limpets  !  We  were 
off,  then,  for  Bardsey : — do  not  go 
there,  dear  reader — take  our  warn- 
ing by  the  way,  and  remain  rather  at 
home.  We  got  to  a  place  with  a  most 
out-of-the-way  name  —  Pwllheli ;  a 
sort  of  ne  plus  ultra  of  stupidity  and 
dulness  ;  and  from  thence  we  made 
our  way  in  a  car  to  one  of  more  eupho- 
nious denomination,  Aberdaron.  This 
was  really  a  lovely  spot,  embosomed 
in  a  deep  valley,  at  the  corner  of  a 
romantic  bay,  with  an  expanse  of 
snow-white  sand,  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  the  bathers  in  England, — 
the  sea  of  as  deep  a  blue  as  at  Madeira, 
and  rocks  like  those  of  Land's  End, 
with  the  eternal  spray  of  the  ocean 
playing  over  them.  A  picturesque 
old  church,  partly  converted  into  a 
school,  partly  into  a  pigeon-house — 
and  the  main  entry  to  which  was  by 
one  of  the  windows,  stands  at  one 
end  of  the  village  with  a  miserable 
pot-house  at  the  other.  There  is  a 
stream  and  a  bridge  for  loungers  to 
lean  and  spit  over ;  but  other  amuse- 
ment in  the  place  is  none.  As  for 
public  accommodation,  it  has  not  yet 
been  thought  of;  strangers  do  not 
come  there.  None  but  the  adjoining 
boors  come  thither  to  sot  and  gossip  ; 
— and  as  for  our  clear  mellifluous 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  'tis  a  thing 
never  heard  of.  On  arriving  there 
and  exploring  the  localities,  and 
arranging  for  a  boat  to  Bardsey  next 
morning,  we  began  to  think  about  a 
bed,  and  soon  perceived,  on  reflection, 
the  total  absence  of  any  suitable 
accommodation  within  the  limits  of 
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the  village.  But  mark  you  the  ex- 
cellence of  Welsh  hospitality.  The 
grocer  of  the  place,  the  man  of  "the 
shop"  par  excellence,  hearing  of,  or 
rather  seeing  us  in  a  quandary,  sent 
us  his  compliments,  with  a  polite  re- 
quest that  we  would  take  up  our 
quarters  under  his  roof  for  the  night. 
This  was  genuine  hospitality;  we 
hesitated  not ;  and  a  better  turn-out 
in  the  way  of  feeding  we  have  not 
often  met  with.  Broiled  steaks  of 
salmon,  fresh  caught  in  the  adjoining 
stream,  fowls,  and  a  good  slice  of 
Cheshire  cheese,  soon  set  our  gas- 
tronomic capabilities  at  ease.  Porter 
— some  of  Guinness's  best — and  a 
glorious  jorum  of  whisky  and  water, 
moistened  our  clay,  and  comforted 
our  inward  man.  None  of  your 
wishy-washy  whisky,  or  poor  pale 
limpid  compound,  such  as  you  buy 
in  London;  but  some  of  the  real 
potheen,  just  arrived  from  Wicklow 
• — thick,  yellow,  oily,  and  slow  to 
come  out  of  its  narrow-necked  bottle. 
And  then  such  a  bouquet ! — none  but 
a  genuine  smuggler  ever  tasted  the 
like.  'Twas  a  thing  to  be  tasted,  not 
described,  —  the  real  nectar  of  the 
Druids— if  not  of  the  Gods.  Being 
somewhat  fortified  by  these  stout  ap- 
pliances, and  having  discussed  half- 
a-dozen  of  Pontet's  best  Havannahs, 
we  mounted  the  rickety  stairs  that 
led  through  the  lofts  of  our  host's 
dwelling  to  a  goodly  dormitory  at 
the  further  end.  And  here  the  wor- 
thy man  had  really  set  out  for  us  his 
best  bed:  all  the  little  china  and  plaster 
images  were  ranged  in  prime  order  on 
the  mantel-piece ;  and  pictures  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  Prodigal 
Son  adorned  the  walls  with  unfading 
brilliancy.  The  bed  looked  as  clean 
as  ever  we  saw  a  bed  in  our  lives ;  there 
was  an  odour  of  lavender  about  the 
room,  and  we  were  soon  between  the 
sheets,  lost  in  dreamy  oblivion. 

We  awoke :  'twas  a  lovely  morn- 
ing, with  the  earliest  sun  shining 
brightly  in  through  the  lattice;  and 
we  thought  in  our  emotion  to  spring 
out  of  bed.  Off  went  the  bed-clothes 
at  a  bound,  and  we  sat  erect! — but 
how  shall  we  describe  our  horror? 
We  had  gone  to  bed  more  or  less 
white — more  or  less  European  in  the 
tinge  of  our  skin :  we  awoke  of  a  glar- 
ing red,  or,  where  the  crimson  dye 
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was  less  vivid,  we  bore  a  mottled  ap- 
pearance, like  a  speckled  toad.  And, 
as  Gulliver  once  lay  among  the  Lilli- 
putians, who  ran  from  him,  on  his 
Stirling,  in  frightened  thousands,  so 
there  were  now  our  accursed  night 
visitants  scampering  away  from  us  in 
every  direction,  possible  and  impos- 
sible, by  thousands — nay,  by  myriads. 
The  bed  was  literally  brown  with 
them  ;  and  ever,  as  we  moved  a  limb, 
fresh  gangs  of  latent  devourers  fled 
from  beneath,  and  scoured  across  the 
sheets.  They  had  lost  the  super- 
natural form  our  dreams  had  given 
them,  and  assumed  the  more  homely 
one  of  ordinary  fleas — of  fleas  of  all 
sizes  from  a  pea  to  a  pin's  head !  Old 
Nereus  gave  us  some  relief,  for  we 
rushed  into  his  arms  as  soon  as 
doors  could  be  opened,  and  bolts 
forced  out  of  their  sockets ;  but,  for 
many  a  long  day  after,  we  bore  about 
us  a  vivid  impression  of  our  visi- 
tants at  Aberdaron. 

Do  not,  therefore,  venture  to  sleep 
in  a  Welsh  cottage ;  nor  scarcely  in 
a  farm-house :  trust  yourself  only  to 
an  inn,  —  your  chances  of  sound 
rest  and  an  untenanted  bed  are  at 
least  more  favourable  there  ; — but  if 
ever  you  are  benighted  and  forced  to 
remain  away  from  head  -  quarters, 
make  up  your  mind  fairly  to  bivouac 
it  amid  the  fern  and  the  heather, 
or  else  sit  up  at  your  vigils  by  your 
host's  fire-  side.  The  chirping  cricket 
and  the  purring  cat  shall  then  be 
your  sole  companions. 

We  might  detain  you  till  doomsday 
with  these  "incidents  of  travel ;"  but 
we  shall  leave  you  to  make  your  own 
experiments  ; — yet,  ere  you  venture 
into  the  wilds  of  Taffyland,  peruse 
and  carry  with  you  for  your  use  and 
edification  the  following : — 


TRIADS  FOR  TRATELLERS. 

Three  mountains  that  every  body 
goes  up  :  Snowdon,  Cadair  Idris,  and 
Penmaen  Mawr. 

Three  mountains  that  nobody  will 
repent  going  up :  Holy  head  Moun- 
tain, Carn  Madryn,  and  the  Breiddin. 

Three  mountains  that  nobody  goes 
up :  Plinlimnion,  Arrenig,  and  Car- 
nedd  Llewelyn. 

Three  castles  that  every  body  sees : 
Caernarvon,  Conwy,  and  Harlech. 
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Three  castles  that  every  body  ought 
to  see :  Beaumarais,  Criccaeth,  and 
Denbigh. 

Three  castles  that  nobody  sees : 
Flint,  Dolwyddelan,  and  Castell 
Prysor. 

Three  wells  that  every  body  should 
go  and  drink  from  :  Holywell,  Wyg- 
fair,  and  Ffynnon  Beuno. 

The  three  great  waterfalls  of  Caer- 
narvonshire :  Rhaiadr-y-Wenol,  the 
Falls  of  the  Conwy,  and  the  Falls  of 
the  Ogwen. 

The  three  great  waterfalls  of  Me- 
rionethshire :  Pistill-y-Cain,  Bhaiadr- 
y-Mawddach,  and  Rhaiadr  ddu. 

The  three  grandest  scenes  in  Wales : 
Llyn  Idwal,  Y-Glas  Llyn,  and  Pen-y- 
Cil. 

The  three  sweetest  scenes  in  North 
Wales  :  Beddgelert,  Tan-y-Bwlch, 
and  the  Banks  of  the  Menai. 

The  three  beautiful  lakes :  Llyn 
Gwynant,  Llyn  Peris,  and  Llyn 
Tegid. 

Three  vales  that  eveiy  body  ought 
to  see :  the  Vale  of  Ffestiniog,  the 
Vale  of  Llanrwst,  and  the  Vale  of 
Dolgelly. 

The  three  rich  vales :  the  Vale  of 
the  Clwyd,  the  Vale  of  the  Dee,  and 
the  Vale  of  the  Severn. 

Three  passes  that  every  body  ought 
to  go  through :  the  Pass  of  Llan- 
beris,  the  Pass  of  Pont  Aberglaslyn, 
and  the  Pass  of  Nantfrancon. 

Three  good  pools  for  anglers  :  Llyn 
Tegid,  Lyn  Ogwen,  and  Llyn  Cwlid. 

Three  good  rivers  for  fishermen : 
the  Dee,  the  Conwy,  and  the  Vyrniw. 

The  three  finest  abbeys  of  North 
Wales :  Valle  Crucis,  Cymmer,  and 
Basin  gwerk. 

The  three  finest  churches  in  North 
Wales :  Wrexham,  Gresford,  and 
Mold. 

The  three  bridges  of  North  Wales : 
Conwy  Bridge,  Menai  Bridge,  and 
Llanrwst  Bridge. 

Three  out-of-the-way  places  that 
people  should  go  to :  Aberdaron, 
Amlwch,  and  Dinas  Mowddwy. 

Three  islands  that  are  worth  visit- 
ing ;  Puffin  Island,  Bardsey  Island, 
and  the  South  Stack. 
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Three  places  that  no  man  dares  go 
to  the  end  of;  TwU  Du  in  the  Llidr, 
Cilan  Point  in  Llyn,  and  Sarn  Badric 
off  Barmouth. 

Three  things  that  nobody  knows 
the  end  of;  a  Welchman's  pedigree, 
a  Welchwoman's  tongue,  and  the 
landlord's  bill  at . 

Three  things,  without  which  no 
pedestrian  should  adventure  into 
Wales  ;  a  stout  pair  of  shoes,  a  light 
wallet,  and  a  waterproof  cape.  (Some 
learned  travellers  have  proposed  to 
substitute  "stick"  for  "wallet"  in 
this  Triad,  but  the  fact  is  that,  when 
you  go  to  'Wales,  you  may  cut  your 
stick.) 

The  three  companions  of  the  Welsh 
tourist ;  a  telescope,  a  sketch  book, 
and  a  fishing  rod. 

The  three  luxuries  of  travelling  in 
Wales  ;  a  stout  pony,  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, and  plenty  of  money. 

Three  things  which,  who  ever 
visits  Wales,  is  sure  to  take  away 
with  him ;  worn-out  shoes,  a  shocking 
.bad  hat,  and  a  delightful  recollection  of 
the  country. 

Three  things  without  which  no  man 
can  enjoy  travelling  in  Wales  ;  good 
health,  good  spirits,  and  good  humour. 

The  three  nastiest  things  in  Wales  ; 
buttermilk,  cwrw  dda,  and  bacon  and 
eggs. 

Three  things  that  the  tourist  should 
not  do ;  travel  in  the  dark — wait  in 
doors  because  it  may  be  a  rainy  day 
— and  try  and  keep  his  feet  dry. 

The  three  qualifications  for  pro- 
perly pronouncing  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage ;  a  cold  in  the  head,  a  knot  in 
the  tongue,  and  a  husk  of  barley  in 
the  throat. 

The  three  languages  which  a  man 
may  speak  in  Wales  when  he  does 
not  know  Welsh :  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese, that  of  the  Cherokees,  and  that 
of  the  Houhnyhms. 

The  three  languages  which  will 
carry  a  man  all  over  Wales  without 
knowing  a  word  of  Welsh ;  that  of 
the  arms,  that  of  the  eyes,  and  that 
of  the  pocket  — Farewell!  dear  reader, 
nos-dda-wch  ! 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  LORD  HARDWICKE. 


THE  Law  of  England  forms  the 
most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
country.  The  Law  is  the  spirit  of  the 
national  liberty,  the  guardian  of  the 
national  religion,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  national  government.  Britain 
has  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
almost  the  only  country  on  earth, 
where  no  act  of  arbitrary  power  can 
be  suffered— where  no  man's  person, 
property,  or  conscience,  can  be  sub- 
jected to  insult  with  impunity — and 
where  every  man  has  rights,  and  all 
are  alike  under  the  safeguard  of  Law. 

We  propose  to  give  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  history  of  this  great  principle 
in  England. 

It  is  singular  that  the  most  intel- 
lectual nation  of  the  ancient  world — 
Greece— has  not  left  us  any  system 
of  law.  Cicero  speaks  with  profes- 
sional scorn  of  all  jurisprudence  ex- 
cept the  Roman.  He  would  not  have 
spoken  thus  of  the  Mosaic  law,  if  he 
had  known  it.  But  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  is  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  its  incomparable  insti- 
tutions, which  prevailed  among  the 
most  active  inquirers  of  the  northern 
world.  But  law  existed  from  the 
earliest  periods  in  Greece,  though  its 
name  was  often  and  curiously  chang- 
ed. In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  name 
of  law  .was  Themis,  or  establishment. 
In  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  name  was 
Nomos,  or  distribution.  In  after 
times,  it  was  Dike,  or  justice.  The 
cause  of  the  Greek  want  of  system  was 
said  to  be  the  number  of  judges  in 
their  courts,  which  rendered  the  deci- 
sion rather  matter  of  popular  senti- 
ment than  of  fixed  rule. 

The  systematic  nature  of  the  Roman 
law  arose  from  there  being  in  general 
but  one  judge  in  each  court.  The 
two  praetors — the  one  for  the  city, 
and  the  other  for  the  external  juris- 
diction—  were  annually  appointed, 
and  were  accustomed,  on  entering  on 
their  offices,  to  state  the  rules  on 
which  they  intended  to  act.  Those 
rules  became  gradually  embodied,  and 
finally  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
Roman  law. 


In  the  language  of  Rome,  Law  was 
Lex,  from  Lego,  as  the  proposal  of  the 
rule  was  read  by  the  magistrate  to 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  name  was  Laga,  from 
Legen,  to  lay  down  —  from  which 
comes  our  word  Law. 

Law  in  England  ascends  as  high 
as  the  time  of  the  Druids,  who,  how- 
ever, had  no  written  code.  But  they 
seem  to  have  left  us  the  custom  of 
Gavelkind — the  division  of  the  pro- 
perty of  an  intestate  between  the 
widow  and  the  children,  and  the 
burning  of  a  widow  found  guilty  of 
her  husband's  murder. 

The  Roman,  Pictish,  and  Saxon 
invasions,  with  the  Heptarchy,  filled 
the  country  with  a  general  confusion 
of  laws,  until  the  time  of  Alfred. 
This  great  king  and  man  of  genius 
undertook  to  remodel  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  West-Saxon  monar- 
chy— a  design,  for  whose  execution 
he  has  been  praised  by  all  the  philo- 
sophic lawyers,  as  exhibiting  the 
highest  sagacity. 

The  principle  of  his  reform  was,  to 
make  every  man  answerable  to  an 
immediate  superior  for  his  personal 
conduct,  and  that  of  his  neighbour- 
hood. For  this  purpose,  England 
was  divided  into  tithings  and  hun- 
dreds, and  perhaps  into  counties,  all 
being  under  a  supreme  magistrate — 
the  king.  He  also  collected  into  a 
volume  all  the  customs  of  the  various 
districts,  which  he  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  the  several  country  courts. 
Those  in  their  turn  were  liable  to 
account  to  the  king's  courts,  which 
were  kept  in  the  royal  household,  and 
which  travelled  with  this  great  king, 
whose  life  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
occupied  in  traversing  the  kingdom  as 
high  minister  of  law,  and  teaching  its 
principles  to  his  people. 

The  Danish  invasions  shook  this 
code,  but  had  not  the  power  to  crush 
it.  It  was  renewed  by  King  Edgar, 
a  man  of  vigour  and  talents.  The 
digest  was  completed  by  his  grand- 
son, Edward  the  Confessor — the 
whole  forming  the  common  law,  or 
law  common  to  the  whole  realm. 


The  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  ;  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence, 
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The  principles  of  the  Saxon  law, 
which  were  the  principles  of  their 
fathers  in  the  German  forests,  and 
were  the  principles  of  truth  and  na- 
ture, were  briefly  these : — The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Wittena-gemote,  or 
assembly  of  wise  men — a  species  of 
parliament,  without  which  no  new 
law  could  be  made,  or  old  one 
changed ;  the  election  of  all  magis- 
trates by  the  people ;  the  hereditary 
descent  of  the  crown ;  the  commuta- 
tion of  capital  punishments,  on  the 
first  offence,  for  a  fine  ;  military  ser- 
vice in  proportion  to  land  ;  forfeiture 
of  land  for  treason,  but  not  corruption 
of  blood ;_  the  descent  of  lands  to  all 
the  male's  equally,  without  right  of 
primogeniture,  (a  rule  unworthy  of 
Saxon  wisdom;)  the  use  of  county 
courts  in  ordinary  cases,  with  courts 
held  before  the  king  in  the  higher; 
last,  and  most  important  of  all,  trial 
by  jury  (though  trial  was  also  held  by 
ordeal.) 

Of  those  principles,  some  were 
evidently  unfit  for  subsequent  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  some  refined  themselves. 
But  the  whole  system,  when  compared 
with  the  old  Roman  code,  and  with 
many  of  the  codes  of  Europe  which 
followed  it,  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
evidence  of  the  manliness  of  feeling, 
and  justness  of  conception,  existing 
among  the  Saxon  ancestry  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  burst  in  upon  the 
country  with  the  force  of  an  inunda- 
tion, and  swept  before  it  throne, 
liberty,  and  laws.  The  influence  of 
Rome  now  began  to  act  powerfully 
on  the  people.  Ecclesiastical  courts 
were  formed,  separate  from  the  civil, 
and  the  Romish  priesthood  were 
gradually  exempted  from  the  secular 
power. 

Another  formidable  innovation  was 
in  the  "  royal  forests."  The  Norman 
kings  were  "  mighty  hunters,"  and 
whole  counties  were  stripped  of  their 
population,  to  give  room  for  beasts 
of  chase.  They  transplanted  the 
forest  laws  of  the  Continent  into 
England,  and  the  penalties  of  their 
game  laws  were  terrible.  In  the 
Saxon  times,  though  no  man  was 
allowed  "to  kill  the  king's  deer," 
yet  every  man  was  allowed  to  kill  the 
.game  on  his  own  estate.  But  the 
Norman  law  made  the  king  the 


proprietor  of  all  game,  and  no  man 
could  kill  bird  of  the  air,  or  beast 
of  the  field,  without  express  royal 
license,  by  a  grant  of  free-warren, 
which  was  more  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  game  than  giving  a 
right  to  the  subject. 

With  one  exception,  the  Norman 
invasion  was  an  unequivocal  calamity. 
That  exception  was  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture— a  right  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  nobility,  to  the 
permanence  of  families  in  a  condition 
of  honour,  and  to  the  prevention  of  a 
gradual  pauperism  and  degradation  of 
society,  as  the  lands  became  divided 
more  and  more.  In  all  others,  it  was 
a  sudden  and  mischievous  extinction 
of  all  popular  rights,  and  of  all  the 
principles  of  national  progress.  It 
made  law  arbitrary  by  curtailing  the 
power  of  the  county  courts,  and 
giving  it  to  the  king's  Norman 
justiciers,  who  thus  became  masters 
of  every  thing,  and,  by  their  Norman 
subtleties,  altogether  confused  the 
national  law.  It  introduced  the 
feudal  law,  which  was  tyrannical  in 
its  essence.  It  almost  excluded  the 
national  language  from  all  public  use, 
Norman-French  alone  being  used  in 
all  the  courts.  It  introduced  the  trial 
by  combat,  the  origin  of  that  custom 
which,  under  the  name  of  duelling, 
authorises  murder,  provided  the 
murdered  man  has  previously  had 
formal  notice  that  his  murder  was 
intended;  and  also,  that  he  had  a 
chance  of  adding  the  murder  of  his 
adversary  to  his  own.  And  to  this 
Norman  tyranny  was  due  the  whole 
long  series  of  ruinous  wars,  which 
involved  both  England  and  France 
in  infinite  wretchedness,  for  little  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  Saxon  law  continued  in  this 
state  of  humiliation  until  the  reign 
of  John,  with  slight  occasional  ad- 
vances towards  freedom.  But,  in 
this  reign,  the  severity  of  the  forest 
laws  roused  the  barons  into  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  King  was  forced  to  sign 
the  two  famous  regulations,  the  Forest 
Charter,  and  the  Great  Charter.  The 
former  diminished  some  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  forest  law,  and  the  latter 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  restoring  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Saxon  law.  It  pro- 
tected the  subject  from  the  severity  of 
royal  fines  and  royal  loans,  and  con- 
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siderably  narrowed  the  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  the  throne.  In  private 
rights,  it  established  the  testamentary 
power  of  the  husband  over  part  of 
his  estates,  and  the  law  of  dowery. 
In  public  police,  it  established  a  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures,  gave 
protection  to  commercial  strangers, 
and  forbade  the  alienation  of  lands  by 
mortmain.  In  matters  of  public  jus- 
tice, it  forbade  all  denials  and  delays 
of  justice,  established  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  to 
relieve  the  suitor  from  following  the 
courts  round  the  country;  directed 
assizes  and  annual  circuits  to  be 
held,  and  appointed  inquests.  It 
established  the  liberties  of  London, 
and  of  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  ports 
of  England.  And  finally,  and  by  its 
noblest  act  of  power,  it  declared  the 
protection  of  every  man  in  his  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  unless  con- 
victed by  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  the  law  of  the  land.  This  was 
perhaps  the  noblest  document  ever 
published  by  a  people,  and  well  de- 
serves its  name  of  MAGNA  CHARTA. 

In  the  Popish  controversy  of  our 
day,  the  existence  of  Magna  Charta 
has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the 
freedom  encouraged  under  Popery. 
But  it  is  forgotten  that  the  whole 
proceeding  was  instantly  denounced 
by  the  Pope,  and  laid  under  anathema. 
It  was  a  recurrence  to  the  laws  of 
their  Saxon  ancestors,  demanded  by 
the  severe  necessities  of  the  time,  and 
originating  in  impulses  of  human 
nature  too  strong  for  the  bondage  of 
the  national  superstition. 

The  glorious  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century  produced  a  hidden 
and  powerful  change  in  the  aspect  of 
English  law.  The  Papal  supremacy 
fell,  and  relieved  the  law  of  a  most 
intolerable  obstruction.  The  crown 
became  the  true  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. Man  no  longer  gave  a  divided 
allegiance  to  an  English  monarch  and 
an  Italian  monk;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  bishops  was  thenceforth 
taken  from  foreign  hands,  and  invested 
in  the  sovereign  of  the  realm.  Free- 
dom now  began  to  make  palpable 
progress ;  for  although  the  prerogative 
was  still  unabated,  and  was  often 
tyrannical  in  the  reigns  of  Henry, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  there  was  "a 
growing  tendency  to  its  abatement; 


and  its  use  by  Elizabeth  was  in 
general  so  lenient,  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible. 

A  general  change  in  English  society 
also  powerfully  co-operated  with  this 
progress.  Peace  had  brought  com- 
merce, and  commerce  wealth  to  the 
merchant :  the  lower  orders,  of  course, 
shared  in  the  general  prosperity,  and 
their  condition  became  more  impor- 
tant in  the  national  eyes,  and  in  their 
own.  The  nobles,  disdaining  com- 
merce, became  unable  to  compete 
with  the  new  generation  of  opulence, 
and  dissipated  their  estates,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  throne,  enriched 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  monasteries, 
became  hourly  more  independent  of 
the  barons ;  and  the  contest  for  power 
was  evidently  to"  be  thenceforth  de- 
termined between  the  throne  and  the 
people. 

The  glories  of  Elizabeth,  her  ser- 
vices to  religion,  and  her  gentle 
exercise  of  the  sceptre,  had  reconciled 
the  nation  to  the  prerogative.  But 
the  accession  of  James  awoke  the 
nation :  his  manners  were  offensive, 
his  habits  were  unmanly,  he  wanted 
the  dignity  of  Elizabeth  on  the  throne, 
and  he  wanted  the  spirit  of  her 
government  among  the  people.  His 
death  left  a  legacy  of  revolution.  His 
son  had  been  intended  by  nature  for 
private  life,  but  he  was  marked  by 
misfortune  to  be  a  king.  Brave 
without  fortitude,  and  graceful  with- 
out sincerity,  he  would  have  made  an 
incomparable  figure  in  his  own  court, 
if  he  had  not  been  encumbered  with 
the  high  duties  of  a  throne.  Charles 
was  destined  to  be  undone,  from  the 
time  when  he  began  to  revive  the 
obsolete  statutes  of  the  forest  law, 
sustain  the  severities  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission  courts, 
and  raise  arbitrary  taxes  in  the  shape 
of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The  disuse 
of  parliaments  alienated  from  him 
every  lover  of  liberty.  Hampden,  a 
name  deserving  of  all  honour  in  the 
history  of  freedom,  struck  the  first 
blow  at  the  new  fabric  of  tyranny,  by 
his  resistance  to  ship-money.  The 
King  himself  hurried  on  his  ruin,  by 
concessions  as  precipitate  as  his 
demands  had  been  unjustifiable  ;  and 
this  most  melancholy  of  all  strug- 
gles ended  in  the  most  melancholy 
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of   all    constiinmations — a   military 
tyranny. 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  gave 
us  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — an  illus- 
trious  memorial  of  national  good 
sense,  and  of  national  security. 
Magna  Charta  had  gone  no  further 
than  to  forbid  imprisonment,  contrary 
to  law.  The  Habeas  Corpus  gave 
the  man  power  to  release  himself,  and 
punish  his  injurers. 

The  glorious  Eevolution  of  1688 
gave  another  impulse  to  the  whole 
system  of  English  liberty.  It  pro- 
nounced the  authority  of  law  to  be 
supreme.  It  gave  us  the  Bill  of 
Eights,  the  Toleration  Act,  and  the 
Act  of  Settlement.  It  justified  the 
doctrine  of  necessary  resistance ;  it 
regulated  trials  for  high  treason ;  it 
modelled  the  Civil  List ;  it  made  the 
administration  of  the  income  account- 
able to  parliament;  and  constituted 
the  judges  independent  of  the  throne. 

The  constitution  was  now  complete, 
or  if  not,  all  the  improvements  still 
necessary  to  make  it  such,  were  pre- 
pared in  the  nature  of  the  noble  plan 
which  was  thus  laid  down  by  the 
nation.  The  changes  which  have  since 
occurred  in  the  general  law  have  been 
scarcely  more  than  attempts  to  sim- 
plify its  proceedings.  The  changes 
in  parliamentary  law  have  been  more 
perilous,  through  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1831  following  the  Popish  Bill  of 
1829.  The  change  in  international 
law  has  been  marked  by  a  feature 
whose  peril  seems  too  imminent,  yet 
whose  practical  effect  is  still  to  be  as- 
certained,—the  establishment  of  direct 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Pope- 
dom.  Protestantism  is  justly  alarmed 
at  this  sudden  abandonment  of  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  1688 ; 
at  the  direct  encouragement  which  it 
must  give  to  all  the  demands  of 
Popery  in  England ;  at  the  triumph 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  two  cen- 
turies, it  gives  to  the  factious  spirit 
of  Popery  ;  at  the  aid  which  it  may 
give  to  its  superstition ;  and  at  the 
national  hazards  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  rash  attempt  to  subdue 
Irish  violence  by  Papal  instrumental- 
ity, and  even  at  the  political  perils 
which  may  result  from  the  authorised 
presence  of  a  Popish  Italian  at  the 
court  of  a  Protestant  sovereign.  The 
palliatives  of  the  measure  are  cer- 


tainly trifling.  The  ambassador  is 
not  to  be  an  ecclesiastic,  and  the 
Pope  is  not  to  be  called  the  "so- 
vereign pontiff."  But  a  Jesuit  may 
be  the  same  in  a  plain  coat  and  in  a 
red  hat,  and  the  Pope  is  the  master  of 
the  Papist,  call  him  by  what  name  we 
will.  Such  is  statesmanship  in  the 
nineteenth  century ! 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke 
was  the  son  of  a  country  attorney, 
who  was  probably  a  respectable  man — 
— for  he  was  needy,  though  the  town- 
clerk,  and  seems  to  have  had  some 
friends,  though  in  the  profession  of 
the  law.  The  biographer  labours 
hard  to  prove  that  he  had  ancestors — 
a  matter  which  may  be  conceded  to  all 
men — and  that,  if  some  of  them  were 
poor,  some  were  rich ;  a  point  per- 
fectly within  the  possibilities  of  human 
things.  He  contends  further,  that  a 
branch  of  the  name  of  Yorke  had  held 
the  mayoralty  of  Calais  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  as  he  gives  us  no 
knowledge  of  the  distance  of  that 
branch  from  the  trunk,  and  as  all 
have  had  kings  as  well  as  beggars 
among  their  progenitors,  being  the 
common  descendants  of  Adam,  there 
is  not  much  use  in  those  discoveries, 
and  not  the  slightest  balm  to  the  hurt 
pride  of  the  Hardwickes ;  for  the  whole 
dwindles  down  to  the  distressful  but 
common  conclusion,  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy  the  family  were  on 
the  decline,  and  all  their  honours 
were  diminished  into  the  humility  of  a 
provincial  solicitor. 

But  we  come  to  wiser  information. 
The  first  mention  of  the  future  chan- 
cellor is  in  the  following  document  in 
his  personal  journal : — 

"  Philip  Yorke,  born  at  Dover  the 
1st  day  of  December  1690,  and  bap- 
tised on  Thursday  9th  of  December." 

The  learned  biographer  wastes  some 
more  of  his  paragraphs  in  proving 
"that  poverty  is  no  disgrace;"  but 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is 
neither  comfort  nor  credit,  and  that 
it  would  have  done  no  harm  whatever 
to  the  attorney,  if  lie  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  a  clear  thousand  a-year. 

His  son  Philip  was  naturally  in- 
tended to  follow  his  own  profession, 
and  about  his  sixteenth  year  was  sent 
to  learn  it  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor 
of  the  name  of  Salkeld,  brother  of  the 
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celebrated  sergeant.  It  was  a  rather 
curious  circumstance,  that  of  the  young 
men  then  in  Salkeld's  office,  there 
were  two  future  Lord  Chancellors,  a 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  a  future  Lord 
Chief  Baron :  Jocelyn,  subsequently 
Chancellor  of  Ireland ;  Strange,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Kolls ;  Parker,  Chief  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  Yorke,  who  was 
destined  to  act  as  high  a  part  in  ad- 
ministration as  in  law. 

There  are  some  slight  suspicions 
that  young  Yorke  had  been  articled 
to  Salkeld,  and  a  clerk  to  his  brother 
the  sergeant.  But  against  these  im- 
putations the  biographer  battles  with 
a  desperate  fidelity.  It  is  a  pity  to 
see  so  much  zeal  thrown  away ; 
for  the  Great  Chancellor,  as  he  was 
deservedly  called,  would  not  have 
been  an  atom  the  less  great  if  he  had 
been  articled  to  the  one  brother  and 
clerk  to  the  other.  He  might  have 
been  only  the  more  entitled  to  praise 
for  the  eminence  to  which  he  rose. 
We  respect  the  aristocracy  so  far  as 
it  ought  to  be  respected  ;  but  we  are 
not  at  all  inclined  to  look  for  the 
pedigree  of  talents  in  the  dusty  re- 
cords of  a  worn-out  genealogy,  or  feel 
that  the  slightest  degree  of  additional 
honour  attaches  to  learning  and  in- 
tegrity, by  the  best  blazonry  of  the 
Herald's  Office. 

The  young  student  must  have  soon 

§iven  evidence  of  his  capacity;  for 
alkeld,  a  man  sagacious  in  his  esti- 
mate of  his  pupils,  recommended  that 
he  should  try  the  larger  branch  of 
the  profession,  and  put  his  name  on 
the  books  of  the  Temple,  which  was 
done  Nov.  29,  1708.  We  have  then 
a  dissertation  on  the  propriety  of 
keeping  Terms  by  dining  in  the  hall 
of  the  Temple.  This,  too,  is  so  much 
wisdom  thrown  away.  A  good  din- 
ner is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  good 
thing.  It  requires  as  little  apology 
as  any  conceivable  act  of  human  ex- 
istence. In  the  hall,  the  young  bar- 
rister is  at  least  in  the  company  of 
gentlemen,  which  he  perhaps  would 
not  be,  but  for  that  contingency ;  if 
he  does  not  learn  much  law,  he  at 
least  learns  something  of  life  ;  and  if 
he  has  a  spark  of  ambition  in  his 
frame,  it  may  be  blown  into  a  flame 
by  the  sight  of  so  many  portly  Chief 
Justices,  and  Lord  Chief  Barons, 
with  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  retired 


Lord  Chancellor,  reposing  on  a  sine- 
cure of  £5000  a-year. 

Another  weakness  of  the  biographer 
is  an  eloquent  effort  to  prove  that  a 
barrister,  whose  talents  raise  him  to 
the  summit  of  his  profession,  is  but 
little  the  worse  for  the  want  of  a 
university  education.  It  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  to  say,  that 
Philip  Yorke  rose  to  be  the  first 
lawyer  of  his  age,  and  Lord  Chancellor, 
without  having  ever  set  foot  within 
the  walls  of  a  college. 

Yorke,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  was  fortunate  in  an  intro- 
duction through  Parker,  one  of  his 
fellow-students  at  Salkeld's,  to. Lord 
Macclesfield,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  to- 
whose  son  it  is  .said  that  he  was  en- 
gaged as  law-tutor.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice received  him  at  his  table,  took  an 
evident  interest  in  his  progress,  and 
patronised  him  on  every  important 
occasion.  Yorke's  manners  were  as 
gentle  as  his  intellect  was  acute ;  and 
such  a  man  would  naturally  be  re- 
ceived with  favour  at  the  table  of  a 
person  so  high  in  rank  as  Lord 
Macclesfield.  But  it  has  never  been 
said  that  he  humiliated  himself  for 
that  honour ;  and  through  life  he  had 
a  quiet  way  of  gaining  his  point,  of 
which  a  curious  instance  was  given  in 
his  earliest  days. 

The  wife  of  Salkeld  was  a  thrifty 
personage,  who,  evidently  thinking 
that  her  husband's  pupils  might  be 
employed  in  other  operations  than 
scribbling  parchments,  occasionally 
sent  him  on  her  messages,  and  even 
to  execute  some  of  her  commissions 
in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Yorke 
obeyed,  but  on  giving  in  the  account 
of  his  expenditure  on  those  occasions,, 
there  appeared  frequent  entries  of 
coach  hire,  for  "  celery  aud  turnips 
from  Covent  Garden,"  a  "  barrel  of 
oysters  from  the  fishmonger's,"  &c» 
&c.  Salkeld,  perceiving  this,  re- 
marked to  his  wife  on  the  expensive 
nature  of  this  "saving,"  and  Yorke 
was  no  longer  employed  as  her  con- 
veyancer of  celery  and  turnips. 

He  had  also  some  pleasantry  as 
well  as  point,  of  which  an  anecdote 
was  told  by  the  late  Jeremy  Bentham. 
Powis,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  one  day  at  a  lawyers'  dinner 
expressed  to  Yorke  his  "  surprise"  at 
his  having  got  into  so  much  business 
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in  so  short  a  period.  "  I  conceive," 
said  the  old  fool,  "  that  you  must 
have  published  some  book,  or  be 
about  publishing  something ;  for  look, 
d'ye  see?  (which  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  phrase  of  his,)  there  is 
scarcely  a  cause  before  the  court  but 
you  are  employed  in  it."  Yorke 
answered  with  a  smile,  "  that  he  had 
indeed  some  thoughts  of  publishing, 
but  that  he  had  yet  made  no  progress 
in  his  book.  Powis,  priding  himself 
on  his  sagacity,  begged  to  know  its 
nature.  He  was  answered  that  it 
was  a  "  Versification  of  Coke  upon 
Littleton."  The  judge  begged,  a 
specimen,  on  which  Yorke  recited — 

"  He  that  holdeth  bis  lands  in  fee 
Need  neither  to  quake  nor  to  shiver, 
I  humbly  conceive  ;  for  look,  do  you  see, 
They  are  his  and  his  heirs  for  ever." 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  a 
laugh  went  round  the  table;  but 
Powis  was  so  fully  convinced  that  he 
had  hit  upon  the  true  reason,  that  on 
meeting  Yorke  some  months  after,  he 
inquired  gravely  about  the  progress 
of  his  volume. 

However,  Powis  seems  to  have 
been  a  mark  for  the  wits,  as  we  find 
by  some  lines  on  the  Bench,  by  the 
memorable  Duke  of  Wharton : — 

"  When   Powis  sums  up  a  cause  without  a 

blunder  ; 
'    And  honest  Price  shall  trim  and  truckle 

under  ; 

When  Eyre  his  haughtiness  shall  lay  aside, 
And  Tracy's  generous  soul  shall  swell  with 

pride, 

Then  will  I  cease  my  charmer  to  adore, 
And  think  of  love  and  politics  no  more." 

Yorke  was  now  beginning  to  feel 
his  way  in  his  profession ;  and  if 
poverty  had  been  his  original  stimu- 
lus, he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  exchang- 
ing it  for  wealth.  The  dictum  of 
Thurlow  on  this  subject  is  proverbial. 
When  asked  by  some  friend  to  advise 
his  son  as  to  "  the  way  he  should  go" 
to  rise  at  the  bar,  that  rough  func- 
tionary said,  "  Let  him  spend  all  his 
fortune — then  marry,  and  spend  his 
wife's  fortune ;  and  then  let  him  re- 
turn to  his  books,  and  he  may  have 
some  chance  of  business." 

But  Yorke,  without  spending  either 
his  or  his  wife's  fortune,  had  already 
taken  the  first  step  to  official  dis- 
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tinction  by  entering  Parliament,  May 
2, 1719.  He  was  chosen  member  for 
Lewes  in  Sussex.  ,The  simplicity  of 
this  transaction  affords  a  curious  con- 
trast to  the  performances  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
sent  a  letter  to  the  "  free  and  inde- 
pendent electors,"  evidently  directing 
them  to  elect  his  friend  Mi*  Yorke. 
The  letter  was  duly  answered  by  an 
address  from  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  electors,  in  this  style : — 

"We,  whose  names  are  hereunto 
subscribed,  the  constables  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  borough  of  Lewes,  hav- 
ing heard  your  Grace's  letter  publicly 
read,  do  not  only  herein  return  your 
Grace  our  hearty  thanks  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  us  in  recom- 
mending so  fit  a  person  as  Mr  Yorke, 
to  serve  as  one  of  our  representa- 
tives in  parliament  for  this  town,  for 
the  present  vacancy,  but  also  beg 
leave  to  assure  your  Grace,  that  we 
do  unanimously  and  entirely  approve 
of  him,  and  shall  be  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  show  the  regard  we  have 
to  the  favour  your  Grace  has  pleased 
to  lay  upon  us. 

"  Your  Grace's  most  obliged  and 
"  Obedient  humble  servants." 

The  orthography  of  those  honest 
people  differs  from  modern  penman- 
ship,— but  the  principle  of  the  affair, 
even  in  our  polished  day  of  liberalism, 
probably  differs  no  more  than  a  close 
borough  of  the  year  1719  differs  from 
an  open  borough  of  1848.  The  suc- 
cessful barrister,  and  promising  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  now  made  the  most 
important  step  which  any  man  can 
make,  and  took  to  himself  a  wife. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  in  this 
instance  he  was  guided  by  the  calcu- 
lations which  are  so  often  charged 
upon  his  profession.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  pleasure  of  his  new  connexion,  it 
had  all  the  merit  of  prudence.  The 
lady  was  a  widow,  young  and  pretty, 
and  with  a  fortune  of  £6000,  which 
at  that  time  was  probably  equal  to 
twice  the  sum  in  our  day.  But  pro- 
bably a  charm  of  no  inferior  impor- 
tance was  her  being  the  niece  of  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  whole  transaction  was  suffi- 
ciently juridical.  Sir  Joseph  had  sent 
a  letter  with  Yorke,  to  be  presented 
to  Mr  Charles  Cox,  the  father  of  the 
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lady,  who  had  married  Mary,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Somers.  On 
reading  the  letter,  the  old  gentleman 
desired  Yorke  to  "leave  his  rental 
and  writings"  with  him;  and  upon 
Yorke's  acknowledging  that  he  had 
neither,  Cox  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  his  brother-in-law,  Sir 
Joseph,  "  should  have  recommended 
such  a  person  to  him."  On  writing 
to  Sir  Joseph  on  the  subject,  he  re- 
ceived an  answer,  "  not  to  hesitate  a 
moment  in  accepting  the  offer,  for 
that  the  gentleman  who  made  it,  and 
was  now  content  with  his  daughter's 
£6000, "would  in  another  year  expect 
three  or  four  times  the  sum  with  a  wife!" 
The  letter  had  its  effect,  and  the  mar- 
riage took  place. 

Yorke  then  took  a  house  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  and  began  to  go 
circuit;  there  his  biographer  stoutly 
and  justly  defends  him  against  the 
imputation  of  "  intriguing  for  busi- 
ness," alleged  in  Lord  Campbell's 
"  Lives  of  the  Chancellors ;"  an  impu- 
tation which  has  not  been  sustained 
by  any  part  of  his  subsequent  con- 
duct. For,  though  charged  with 
singular  anxiety  to  realise  a  fortune, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  mean- 
ness in  its  pursuit.  And  his  profes- 
sional distinction,  his  natural  talent, 
and  his  rank  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, (a  matter  of  high  consideration 
in  those  days)  rendered  his  possession 
of  business  natural  and  easy. 

But  he  was  soon  to  have  official 
distinction.  When  going  the  Western 
Circuit,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  announcing  to  him 
"  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  select 
Mm  for  Solicitor  General ;"  an  office 
into  which  he  was  sworn  in  March 
1720,  at  the  age  of  thirty ! 

Much  professional  dissatisfaction 
was  exhibited  on  this  promotion  of 
so  young  a  member  of  the  bar  ;  and 
for  some  period  the  attorneys  ex- 
hibited an  equal  reluctance  to  employ 
him  in  important  causes.  But,  as  a 
leader,  he  soon  showed  qualities  which 
had  been  partially  concealed  in  his  in- 
ferior rank,  and  reconciled  at  once  the 
public  and  the  profession  to  his  pre- 
cedency. It  has  been  remarked,  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  judges 
have  not  been  successful  in  the.  lower 
rank  of  their  profession,  while  it  has 
not  rarely  happened  that  the  most 


distinguished  advocates  have  failed  as 
judges.  The  qualifications  for  the 
bench,  and  those  for  the  bar,  or  even 
for  the  leadership  of  the  bar,  have  con- 
siderable differences,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  great  principles  of 
law  is  evidently  a  separate  task  from 
the  dexterity  of  detail. 

The  father  of  the  Solicitor  General, 
who  had  the  happiness  to  see  his 
son's  promotion,  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  appears  that  Yorke, 
who  was  now  Sir  Philip,  kept  up  a 
constant  and  kind  correspondence 
with  his  family,  which  was,  of  course, 
strengthened  by  his  having  obtained 
the  recordership  of  Dover,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  valued  very  highly, 
and  retained  through  life. 

The  volume  contains  some  striking 
remarks  on  the  often  discussed  ques- 
tion—  "  why  lawyers  seldom  succeed 
as  parliamentary  speakers."  And 
the  reason  assigned,  and  truly  as- 
signed, is,  that  lawyers  have  some- 
thing else  to  »do.  The  man  who  is 
occupied  all  day  in  the  courts,  has  no 
time  for  parliamentary  subjects.  He 
comes  into  the  House  fatigued,  and 
unsupplied  with  the  detail  which  is 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  any  address 
in  so  business-like  an  assembly.  He 
merely  gives  an  opinion  and  sits 
down.  If  he  attempts  more,  he  gene- 
rally fails ;  or  his  best  success  is  an 
escape.  Thus  the  two  greatest  ad- 
vocates whom  England  and  Ireland 
have  ever  seen,  Erskine  and  Curran, 
were  ineffective  in  parliament — the 
only  distinction  being,  that  Erskine 
was  laughed  at,  while  Curran  was 
laughed  with.  With  these  extraor- 
dinary men,  who  had  every  quality 
of  the  orator,  and  whose  vigour  of 
argument  took  the  bench  by  storm, 
while  the  flashes  of  their  imagination 
threw  brilliancy  over  the  dreariest 
topics,  there  could  be  no  conceivable 
source  of  failure,  except  in  their  want 
of  preparation  for  the  peculiar  objects 
of  debate. 

But  there  is  also  another,  and  an 
obvious  consideration.  There  are  but 
few  orators  in  the  world,  and  these 
few  are  not  always  either  lawyers  or 
members  of  parliament.  But,  when 
the  true  orator  appears,  he  is  felt, 
and  he  would  be  felt  in  an  assembly 
of  Esquimaux.  He  requires  no  com- 
placency in  his  audience ;  he  commit- 
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nicates  with  their  spirit,  at  once. 
He  touches  strings  which,  however 
unawakened  before,  are  in  every  liv- 
ing bosom ;  he  finds  echoes  in  the 
heart,  which  a  thousand  other  voices 
might  have  called  on  in  vain. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  knowledge  which  law 
demands,  is  of  high  importance  to  any 
success  which  hopes  to  be  permanent 
in  the  House  ;  that  its  nature  in  the 
questions  constantly  coming  before 
an  assembly  of  lawmakers,  is  indis- 
putable ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  a 
debater  would  consist  in  his  possess- 
ing the  knowledge  of  a  lawyer,  com- 
bined with  the  taste,  talent,  and 
expansive  views  of  a  statesman.  The 
lawyers  in  parliament  have  always 
possessed  great  weight ;  and  though 
the  instances  of  their  arriving  at  the 
Premiership  are  remarkably  few,  (we 
recollect  but  one,  the  late  Mr  Perce- 
val,) they  have  always  possessed  a 
large  share  of  parliamentary  power. 

A  case  of  some  peculiarity  occurred 
at  this  time — it  waa  the  proposal  to 
commute  the  sentence  of  death  on 
some  criminals,  on  condition  of  their 
submitting  to  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox.  The  case  was  laid  before 
Bayinond  and  Yorke,  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General ;  whose  answer 
was  in  this  form ; 

"  The  lives  of  those  persons  being 
in  the  power  of  his  majesty,  he  may 
grant  a  pardon  to  them  on  such  law- 
ful condition  as  he  may  think  fit. 
And,  as  to  this  particular  condition, 
we  have  no  objection  in  point  of  law ; 
the  rather,  because  the  carrying  on 
this  practice  to  perfection,  may  lead 
to  the  general  benefit  of  mankind." 

The  small-pox  was  then  almost  a 
plague:  it  assailed  all  classes;  and 
some  of  the  royal  children,  and  many 
of  those  of  the  nobility  died  of  it.  Its 
extraordinary  power  of  disfiguring 
the  features  of  the  survivors  made  it 
scarcely  less  dreaded  than  its  mor- 
tality. In  tropical  climates  it  swept 
off  the  population  by  thousands. 
Mankind,  in  our  age,  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  the  good  fortune,  or  rather 
to  that  interposition  of  providence, 
which,  by  giving  us  the  discovery  of 
Vaccination,  has  at  length  compara- 
tively freed  the  world  from  this  most 
afflicting  and  most  fatal  disease. 

But  Yorke  was  soon  called  on  to 
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perform  other  and  more  difficult  duties 
than  those  of  humanity.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  exiled  Stuarts  was  still 
powerful.  Superstition  and  self-in- 
terest had  sustained  a  close  connexion 
in  Great  Britain.  The  manners  of 
the  Brunswick  line  had  their  share  in 
sustaining  this  influence.  They  were 
singularly  unpopular.  The  first 
George  was  coarse  in  manners,  and 
vulgar  in  mind.  All  about  him,  even 
to  his  follies,  was  imported  from 
Hanover ;  and  he  was  never  able  to 
discover  the  distinction  between  an 
empire  and  an  electorate.  The  second 
George  was  a  man  of  ability,  but 
while  he  was  superior  to  the  habits 
of  his  predecessor,  he  had  equally 
repulsive  habits  of  his  own.  The 
king  was  at  once  subtle  and  uncouth, 
artificial  in  his  designs,  yet  rude  in 
their  execution ;  clear-headed  in  his 
views,  yet  confused  in  his  govern- 
ment. Germanism  clung  to  him,  to 
the  last.  He,  too,  could  not  discover 
the  distinction  between  the  throne  of 
the  first  country  of  Europe,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  a  German  province. 
The  private  history  of  his  court,  also, 
was  the  reverse  of  flattering  to  the 
morals  of  his  country ;  and  the  public 
feeling  often  rebuked  them  with  sin- 
gular vigour  of  tone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Stuarts,  though  most  amply 
deserved,  had  thrown  a.  tinge  of 
romance  over  their  fate;  and  even 
their  insults  to  its  freedom  in  religion 
and  constitution  were  partially  for- 
gotten. The  chivalric  character  of 
the  Prince  threw  an  additional 
interest  on  his  story ;  and  the  contrast 
between  a  gallant  young  man,  deter- 
mined to  struggle  for  the  throne  of 
his  forefathers,  and  the  crafty  and 
egoistical  character  of  the  king,  offered 
strong  probabilities  for  the  success  of 
an  enterprise  worthy  of  a  competitor 
for  the  crown  of  England. 

On  the  12th  of  May  1722,  an  an- 
nouncement appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, stating  that  the  "  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  had  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Townshend,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  inform- 
ing him,  that  the  king  had  received 
intelligence  of  a  conspiracy,  in  concert 
with  traitors  abroad,  to  raise  a  rebel- 
lion in  favour  of  the  Pretender." 

A  few  days  before,  a  proclamation 
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had  appeared,  offering  a  reward  of 
£500  for  the  apprehension  of  one 
Weston,  formerly  clerk  to  Gray's  Inn 
Chapel.  Warrants  were  immediately 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  many 
other  persons,  of  whom  the  principal 
was  Atterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter,  who  was  arrested  at  his  deanery 
in  Westminster,  carried  before  the 
Council,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Shortly  after,  Lords  North  and 
Grey  were  arrested  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
principal  agent,  one  Layer,  a  barris- 
ter, was  also  seized.  North  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  on 
his  lady's  desiring  admission  to  him, 
and  being  refused,  he  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  that  pleasantry  which 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  name. 
Opening  his  window,  "  Madam," 
said  he,  u  this  is  a  convent  for  men, 
and  not  for  your  sex." 

Layer's  trial  soon  followed.  The 
evidence  proved  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  plan  for  a  general  insur- 
rection, for  the  overthrow  of  the  estab- 
lished government,  and  for  bringing 
in  the  Chevalier.  The  king,  the 
prince,  and  the  ministers,  were  to  be 
seized,  the  Tower  was  to  be  taken, 
and  the  army  was  to  be  bought  over. 
The  correspondence  on  this  subject 
had  been  seized  at  Layer's  chambers, 
in  Southampton  Buildings,  and  was 
in  his  handwriting. 

An  instance  of  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  etiquette  of  English 
law,  was  given  on  his  trial.  The 
prisoner  had  been  carried  to  the  court 
at  Westminster  in  fetters,  of  which 
he  complained  to  the  Chief  Justice  as 
an  insult.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that 
he  had  made  an  attempt  to  escape ; 
on  which  the  judge  said,  that  the 
use  of  the  fetters  was  justifiable.  But, 
on  his  being  brought  into  court,  his 
counsel  applied  to  have  the  fetters 
taken  off;  to  which  the  judge  replied, 
4 'The  irons  must  be  taken  off:  we 
shall  not  stir  until  the  irons  are  taken 
off." 

The  Solicitor  General  spoke  with 
great  effect  in  reply  to  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  and  Layer  was  found  guilty. 
He  was  several  times  reprieved,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  implicate  persons  of  higher 
rank,  who  were  strongly  suspected, 
Layer  being  evidently  but  an  agent. 
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However,    he  was    at  length    exe- 
cuted. 

A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was 
then  brought  in  against  the  Bishop  of 
Eochester.  Among  the  witnesses  in 
his  favour  was  the  celebrated  Alexan- 
der Pope,  who  came  forward  to  depose 
to  the  Bishop's  domestic  habits  and 
studies.  But  it  was  remarked,  that 
his  performance  on  this  occasion  only 
showed  that  his  abilities  were  not 
formed  for  exhibition  in  a  court  of 
justice.  He  made  bat  an  indifferent 
figure  as  a  witness :  he  had  but  little 
to  say,  and  that  little  he  blundered. 

Atterbury  himself,  however,  made 
a  better  display.  It  having  been 
insinuated  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
had  tampered  with  the  Bishop's  wit- 
nesses, for  the  purpose  of  involving 
other  persons  of  condition,  Walpole 
appeared  in  person  to  disavow  the 
charge.  Atterbury  fastened  on  him, 
and  exerted  all  his  dexterity  to  make 
him  contradict  himself.  "A  greater 
trial  of  skill,"  observed  Speaker  Ons- 
low,  _"  than  this  scarcely  ever  hap- 
pened between  two  such  combatants, 
— the  one  fighting  for  his  reputation, 
the  other  for  his  acquittal."  The  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  was  brought  in 
by  eighty-seven  peers  to  forty-three. 
Atterbury  was  banished ;  and  the 
following  paragraph  in  one  of  the 
journals  gives  the  account  of  his 
departure : — 

"  June  19,  1723.— Yesterday,  be- 
tween twelve  and  one,  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  Rochester  set  out  from  the 
Tower  in  the  navy  barge,  and  was 
delivered  up  to  Captain  Laurence, 
commander  of  the  Aldborough  man- 
of-war,  lying  in  Long  Reach.  Two 
footmen  in  purple  liveries  attended 
him,  himself  being  in  a  lay  habit  of 
gray  cloth.  Great  numbers  of  people 
went  to  see  him  take  water,  many  of 
whom  accompanied  him  down  the 
river  in  barges  and  boats.  We  hear 
that  two  messengers  went  on  board 
the  man-of-war,  to  see  him  set  on 
shore  at  Ostend,  whence,  it  is  said, 
he  will  proceed  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
after  staying  some  time  at  Brussels." 

The  Bishop,  however,  was  set  on 
shore  at  Calais,  from  the  violence  of 
the  weather,  which  made  the  passage 
to  Ostend  dangerous ;  and  on  being 
told  at  landing,  that  Bolingbroke  had 
received  the  king's  pardon,  and  had 
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arrived  at  the  same  place  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  pleasantly  said, 
u  Then  I  am  exchanged"  Pope  ob- 
served that  "  the  nation  was  afraid 
of  being  overrun  with  too  much 
politeness,  and  could  not  gain  one 
great  genius,  but  at  the  expense  of 
another." 

That  Bolingbroke  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  talent,  must  be  believed 
from  the  evidence  of  his  public  career. 
But  the  fame  of  Atterbury  seems  to 
have  had  no  firmer  foundations  than 
his  being  the  intimate  of  Pope,  and 
a  Jacobite.  *  He  had  the  scholar- 
ship of  an  academic,  but  he  gave  no 
exhibition  of  ability  in  public  life. 
His  sermons  are  extant,  and  are 
trifling.  As  a  Jacobite,  he  must  have 
been  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
value  of  liberty,  regardless  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  faithless  to  his  king. 
His  mitre  alone  probably  saved  him 
from  a  severer  punishment  than  exile. 
But  the  simple  fact  that  a  Protestant 
bishop  conspired  to  bring  back  a 
dynasty  pledged  to  Popery,  and  noto- 
rious for  persecution,  is  enough  to 
consign  his  memory  to  historic  shame. 

Another  curious  instance,  involving 
a  bishop,  occurred  about  this  period. 
Wilson,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  of 
the  holy  sacrament  to  the  wife 
of  the  governor  of  the  island,  was 
thrown  by  him  into  prison,  and 
fined.  The  bishop  appealed  to  the 
Privy  Council,  by  whom  he  was 
released,  on  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor  Generals,  and  the 
fine  was  remitted.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  "sovereign"  of  the  island,  con- 
tended that  it  was  a  "free  nation." 
But  he  was  not  able  to  show  that  its 
freedom  implied  the  power  of  control- 
ling the  spiritual  functions  of  the  bishop. 

On  this  subject,  however,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  right  of  refusing 
the  sacrament  to  individuals  who  might 
be  disapproved  of  by  the  clergy,  was 
obviously  dangerous,  and,  though  re- 
tained in  words,  is  justly  abandoned 
in  practice  by  the  Establishment. 
Such  a  practice  would  imply  that  the 
clergyman  could  penetrate  the  secrets 
of  the  heart :  it  would  also  give  a 
most  offensive  power  of  public  insult, 
a  strong  temptation  to  private  re- 
venge, and  might  inflict  an  irreparable 
injury  on  personal  character,  without 


any  public  trial,  or  any  means  of  per- 
sonal defence.  It  is  also  observable,, 
that  no  man  can  ascertain  how  sud- 
denly and  effectually  conversion  may 
change  the  whole  tenor  of  the  mind ; 
while  the  mere  fact  of  coming  to  the 
communion-table  naturally  implies  a 
returning  sense  of  duty.  Some  of  the 
half  Popish  disciplinarians  of  our  day, 
who  talk  much  more  of  the  church 
than  they  think  of  Christianity,  have 
attempted  to  renew  this  harsh  and 
hazardous  practice.  But  the  man  of 
sense  will  avoid  the  insult ;  and  the 
Christian  will  acknowledge  that,  if 
rebuke  is  to  be  administered  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  shape  of  private 
exhortation,  and  not  in  the  arbitrary 
and  exasperating  form  of  public 
shame. 

The  most  painful  part  in  the  office 
of  Attorney  General  is  the  duty  of 
prosecuting  high  criminals.  The  Earl 
of  Macclesfield  now  put  this  duty  to 
the  test.  A  charge  was  laid  against 
the  Chancellor  for  corruption  in  the 
sale  of  masterships  in  Chancery,  and 
the  embezzlement  of  the  suitors' 
money  in  their  hands.  He  was  im- 
peached by  the  Commons,  and  tried 
by  the  Lords,  was  found  guilty,  and 
fined  £30,000.  But  on  the  questions 
being  put  that  he  should  be  rendered 
incapable  of  serving  the  king,  or 
sitting  in  parliament,  both  were  ne- 
gatived ;  but,  for  the  honour  of  par- 
liament, the  one  only  by  forty-two  to 
forty-two,  the  Speaker  giving,  of 
course,  the  vote  in  his  favour;  and 
the  latter  by  forty-five  to  thirty-nine. 
The  trial  lasted  twenty  days,  and 
naturally  excited  great  attention. 
The  ground  of  his  escape  from  official 
ruin,  (for  nothing  could  save  him 
from  public  shame,)  was  probably  his 
favouritism  at  St  James's — a  favour- 
itism which,  unluckily  for  the  honour 
of  the  courtiers,  seems  to  have  re- 
mained undiminished. 

The  conduct  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral has  been  censured,  as  ungrateful 
to  his  early  patron  ;  but  the  censure 
is  unfounded.  He  did  all  that  he 
could :  he  refused  to  join  in  the  pro- 
secution, and  avoided  this  duty  with 
some  difficulty.  The  Earl's  guilt  was 
notorious ;  nothing  could  save  him. 
It  was  no  part  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral's virtues  to  thwart  public  justice, 
nor  was  it  in  his  power.  He  simply 
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consulted  the  delicacy  of  old  friend- 
ship, by  refusing  to  urge  its  progress. 
It  has  been  even  asked,  Why  did  he 
not  resign  ?  Such  is  the  absurdity  of 
querists.  His  resignation  could  not 
have  saved  the  Chancellor,  who,  after 
all,  escaped  with  the  easy  sacrifice  of 
a  comparatively  small  sum  from  a 
purse  believed  to  be  plethoric  with 
the  public  money. 

Yorke  still  continued  to  advance  in 
reputation  and  office.  The  deaths  of 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justice 
were  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
Talbot  to  the  woolsack,  and  of  Yorke 
to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  with  an  in- 
crease of  the  salary  from  £2000  to 
£4000  a-year,  and  the  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Hardwicke,  from 
an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester. 

He  was  now  on  the  verge  of  his 
highest  promotion.  The  Chancellor 
Talbot  died  in  February  1736,  after 
five  days'  illness,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three. 

An  entiy  in  Lord  Hardwicke's 
private  journal  gives  a  curious  and 
characteristic  account  of  his  promo- 
tion. "  On  Monday  the  14th  of 
February,  about  five  in  the  morning, 
died  Charles  Talbot,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  The 
same  forenoon,  being  at  the  sittings 
in  Westminster  Hall,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  de- 
siring to  speak  with  me  on  the  event 
of  that  morning,  and  wishing  that  I 
would  dine  with  him  that  day  in 
private.  I  went  accordingly,  and  after 
dinner  he  proposed  the  Great  Seal  to 
me  in  the  king's  name.  Thereupon  I 
look  occasion  to  state  to  him,  that  I 
was  now  in  a  quiet  situation,  which, 
by  practice,  was  become  easy  to  me ; 
that  I  had  no  ambition  to  go  higher  ; 
and,  though  I  had  the  most  grateful 
sense  of  his  majesty's  goodness,  de- 
sired to  be  left  where  I  was." 

Sir  Robert  perfectly  understood 
this  "  nolo  episcopari"  style,  and 
pressed  the  appointment.  We  are  a 
little  ashamed  for  the  delicacy  of  the 
future  Chancellor;  for  he  now  told 
the  minister,  that  the  Chief  Clerkship 
of  the  King's  Bench  being  likely  to 
fall  soon  into  his  gift,  which  he  might 
grant  for  two  lives  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family,  he  must  have  an  equiva- 
lent !  After  some  bargaining,  Yorke 
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offered  to  take  the  reversion  of  the 
Tellership  of  the  Exchequer  for  his 
eldest  son.  Walpole  objected,  that 
the  king  "  disliked  reversions."  And 
well  he  might ;  for  the  Tellership  of 
the  Exchequer  was  said  to  have 
amounted  (in  subsequent  times)  to 
£40,000  a-year!  The  bargain  was 
at  length  struck — the  Tellership  was 
given,  and  Hardwicke  was  Chancel- 
lor. A  note  in  Horace  Walpole's 
Memoirs  adds  point  to  the  transac- 
tion: it  says  that  "Walpole,  finding 
it  difficult  to  make  Hardwicke  give 
up  the  Chief  Justiceship,  told  him. 
that,  if  he  refused,  he  would  give  the 
Seals  to  Fazakerly.  'What!'  ex- 
claimed Hardwicke,  '  Fazakerly !  he 
is  a  Tory,  perhaps  a  Jacobite.'  '  All 
very  true,'  replied  Walpole  ;  '  but  if 
by  one  o'clock  you  do  not  accept  my 
oifer,  Fazakerly,  by  two,  becomes 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
one  of  the  stanchest  Whigs  in  Eng- 
land /'" 

The  Chancellor,  as  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  was  consulted  by 
his  friends  on  occasional  rules  of  life  ; 
and,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Annaudale  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  course  of  education 
proper  for  her  son,  Hardwicke,  in  giv- 
ing a  detail  of  the  studies  proper  for  a 
nobleman,  as  classics,  mathematics, 
law,  &c.,  alludes  to  foreign  travel. 

He  observes  "  that,  in  former 
times,  the  people  of  Britain  were 
observed  to  return  home  with  their 
affections  more  strongly  engaged  to- 
wards the  well-tempered  constitution 
and  liberty  of  their  own  country, 
from  having  observed  the  misery 
resulting  from  the  military  govern- 
ments abroad.  But,  by  an  unlucky 
reverse,  it  (now)  sometimes  happens 
that,  from  being  taught  to  like  the 
fashions  and  manners  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, people  are  led  to  have  no 
aversion  to  their  political  institutions, 
and  their  methods  of  exercising  civil 
power." 

He  then  adverts  to  the  still  more 
serious  evil  which  our  own  generation 
feel  every  day : 

"  The  Protestant  religion  being 
established  here,  is  one  great  security, 
not  only  of  our  religious,  but  also  of 
our  civil  liberty.  That  ocular  de- 
monstration of  the  gross  superstitions 
and  absurdities  of  Popery  which  tra- 
2  i 
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veiling  furnishes,  was  formerly  thought 
to  fix  the  mind  in  a  more  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  former,  and  abhorrence 
of  the  latter."  He  then  adverts  to  the 
culpable  change  frequently  wrought 
by  foreign  life  on  this  wise  and  salu- 
tary feeling.  u  I  fear  the  case  is  now 
somewhat  otherwise ;  with  this  further 
ill  consequence,  that  many  of  our 
young  men,  by  a  long  interruption  of 
the  exercise  of  their  own  religion, 
become  absolutely  indifferent  to  all." 

The  truth  of  the  case,  however,  is, 
that  travelling  is  not  the  source  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  habits  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  English :  it  is  residence 
abroad  that  does  the  irreparable  mis- 
chief. Travelling  enlarges  the  mind  ; 
residence  abroad  narrows,  degrades, 
and  vitiates  it.  No  Englishman  who 
has  long  resided  in  a  foreign  city, 
(except,  perhaps,  in  a  university,  for 
the  pursuit  of  learning,)  is  ever  fit 
for  any  thing  when  he  returns ;  he 
is  a  practical  idler,  and  pitiful 
lounger  round  coffee-houses  and  gam- 
ing-tables. He  discovers  that  his 
" feelings  are  too  refined"  for  the 
roughness  of  English  life — that  his 
frame  is  "too  delicate  for  anything 
but  a  southern  climate" — boasts  of 
his  sensibilities,  while  he  is  leading  a 
life  of  the  most  vulgar  and  gross 
vice — until,  beggared  by  debauchery, 
or  worn  out  with  disease,  he  drops 
into  the  tomb,  without  leaving  a 
regret  or  a  manly  recollection  behind 
him.  For  all  the  higher  purposes  of 
life  he  had  long  been  ruined— without 
country,  without  public  spirit,  with- 
out a  sense  of  duty,  he  has  lived  only 
to  eat  and  drink,  to  retail  the  gossip 
of  the  hour,  and  yawn  through  the 
day.  He  has  abandoned  all  religion, 
and  professes  to  think  all  creeds  alike. 
His  morals  are  of  the  same  quality 
with  his  religion,  and  he  creeps 
through  society  as  worthless  as  the 
worm  that  shall  soon  feed  on  his 
better  half — his  body — in  the  grave. 

Lord  Hardwicke  had  now  full  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  all  his 
talents ;  and  their  combination  in  one 
man  was  certainly  an  extraordinary 
evidence  of  the  powers  of  discipline 
and  nature.  He  was  at  once  a  first- 
rate  lawyer,  a  first-rate  statesman, 
and  a  first-rate  public  speaker.  Any 
one  of  those  high  attainments  might 
bring  sufficient  to  make  the  business 


of  a  life — in  him  they  were  the  easy 
attributes  of  a  master-mind. 

His  oratory  was  not  of  the  school 
which  afterwards  gave  such  eminence 
to  Chatham.  It  had  none  of  the 
brilliant  impetuosity  of  that  Demos- 
thenes of  English  orators  ;  but  it  had 
a  captivation — the  captivation  of  elo- 
quence and  grace — which  gave  inte- 
rest even  to  the  driest  details  of  the 
tribunal.  Lord  Camden,  himself  a 
powerful  public  speaker,  thus  de-» 
scribed  Hardwicke  on  the  bench  : — 

"  In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  multi- 
tudes would  flock  to  hear  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  to  hear  Garrick.  His 
clearness,  arrangement,  and  compre- 
hension of  his  subject,  were  masterly. 
But  his  address  in  the  turn  which  he 
gave  to  all,  whether  he  was  in  the 
right,  or  was  'to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,'  was  like 
magic.'1'' 

His  high  employments  now  brought 
opulence  with  them;  and  he  pur- 
chased from  Lord  Oxford  the  fine 
estate  of  Wimpole,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, which  had  come  into  the  Oxford 
family  by  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  heiress.  In  1740,  Philip 
Yorke,  the  Chancellor's  eldest  son, 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Bread- 
albane,  and  grand -daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent.  Horace  Walpole,  in 
his  correspondence  with  Conway, 
thus  smartly  sums  up  the  good  for- 
tune of  this  most  prosperous  family : 

"  Harry,  what  luck  the  Chancellor 
has!  first,  indeed,  to  be  in  himself 
so  great  a  man.  But  then,  in  acci- 
dents. He  is  made  Chief  Justice 
and  Peer,  when  Talbot  is  made 
Chancellor  and  Peer.  Talbot  dies- 
in  a  twelvemonth,  and  leaves  him 
the  Seals,  at  an  age  when  others 
are  scarcely  made  solicitors.  Then 
he  marries  his  son  into  one  of  the 
first  families  of  Britain,  obtains  a 
patent  for  a  marquisate,  and  eight 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  after  the 
Duke  of  Kent's  death.  The  Duke 
dies  in  a  fortnight,  and  leaves  them 
all !  People  talk  of  fortune's  wheel 
that  is  always  rolling;  troth,  my  Lord 
Hardwicke  has  overtaken  her  wheel, 
and  rolled  along  with  it." 

The  present  attempt  to  give  legis- 
lative power  to  the  Jews,  an  attempt 
whose  success  would  inevitably  change 
the  Christian  character  of  the  legis- 
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lature,  gives  a  revived  interest  to  the 
following  decision  of  the  great  Chan- 
cellor. A  legacy  of  £12,000  having 
been  left  by  a  Jew,  "  for  establishing 
an  assembly  for  reading  and  improv- 
ing the  Jewish  law,"  and  the  case 
having  been  brought  into  court,  the 
Chancellor  decided  against  the  appli- 
cation of  the  legacy.  The  note  of 
this  judgment,  recorded  in  his  own 
note-book,  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  was  of  opinion,  that  this  ap- 
peared to  be  a  charitable  bequest  or 
fund  for  promoting  and  propagating 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  consequently 
contrary  to  law.  For  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  involved  in  the  constitution 
of  this  kingdom,  according  to  my  Lord 
Hale  in  Taylor's  case,  1  Ventr., 
and  my  Lord  Raymond  in  Wolston's 
case  ;  and  that  it  differed  widely  from 
the  cases  of  charitable  benefactions  to 
the  meeting-houses  or  congregations 
of  Protestant  dissenters,  which  are 
tolerated,  and  regulated  by  the  Tole- 
ration Act.  Therefore,  I  refused  to 
decree  for  this  charity." 

In  March  1745,  died  the  celebrated 
Sir  Robert  Walpole :  of  all  the  minis- 
ters of  George  the  Second  the  most 
trusted,  and  of  all  the  ministers  of 
England  the  most  unpopular ;  of  all 
the  statesmen  of  his  day  the  most 
successful,  and  certainly,  of  all  the 
public  men  of  England,  regarded,  in 
his  own  time,  as  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous. If  it  be  doubted  that  he  was 
personally  more  unprincipled  than 
other  ministers,  to  him  unquestion- 
ably was  due  the  practice  of  corrup- 
tion as  an  established  principle  of 
government.  That  any  minister 
could  have  dared  to  adopt  such  a 
system  in  England,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  rapid  changes  of  party 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
the  changes  of  the  Succession,  the 
timidity  of  the  press,  yet  but  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  unsettled  nature  of 
the  Brunswick  throne. 

In  late  years,  Burke,  inflamed  with 
the$  love  of  splendid  paradox,  and 
delighting  in  the  novelty  of  imagining 
personal  virtue  in  the  midst  of  public 
vice,  amused  his  genius  with  throw- 
ing a  factitious  lustre  over  the  me- 
mory of  Walpole.  But  the  voice  of 
contemporary  writers  has  been  since 
amply  echoed  by  the  judgment  of 


history.  Walpole  was  a  corrupter  ; 
and,  if  the  progress  of  his  system  had 
not  been  broken  short  by  his  fall,  and 
by  the  hurried  successions  of  minis- 
ters from  each  side  of  the  House 
alternately,  the  government  would 
perhaps  have  perished,  or  could  have 
purified  itself  only  by  a  revolution. 

Walpole  was  a  first-rate  man  of 
craft ;  his  sagacity  was  vigilant ;  his 
industry  was  indefatigable ;  his  speech 
plausible,  and  his  management  of  the 
uncouth  and  suspicious  King  dexter- 
ous in  a  remarkable  degree.  But  he 
lowered  the  whole  tone  of  public  life. 
No  act  of  magnanimous  policy  ever 
originated  with  Walpole.  He  made 
no  attempt,  or  but  of  the  feeblest 
order,  to  add  to  the  national  intelli- 
gence. He  encouraged  none  of  the 
higher  provinces  of  the  arts,  learning, 
or  science  ;  and,  though  he  gave 
mitres  to  Butler,  Gibson,  and  Sher- 
lock, yet  the  religion  of  England 
languished  scarcely  less  than  its 
philosophy.  It  was  what  Burke  him- 
self subsequently  termed  its  succeed- 
ing period,  "burgomaster  age,"  and 
parliament  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
Dutch  council,  nntil  Chatham  came 
and  startled  it  again  into  life.  Wal- 
pole obtains  credit  with  posterity  for 
the  moderation  of  his  wealth.  But, 
beginning  as  the  son  of  a  country 
gentleman,  he  purchased  a  fine 
estate  ;  he  built  a  magnificent  man- 
sion, Houghton ;  he  collected  one  of 
the  finest  private  picture-galleries  in 
Europe ;  and  he  always  lived,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  in  great  aflluence 
and  expenditure. 

But  the  country  was  suddenly  to 
be  tried  by  a  new  and  most  formid- 
able hazard.  News  arrived  in  Lon- 
don that  the  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  had 
landed  in  Scotland,  had  raised  the 
standard  of  the  Stuarts,  had  been 
joined  by  some  of  the  clans,  and  was 
determined  on  marching  to  the  metro- 
polis. This  part  of  the  Memoir  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  from  its  giving 
the  private  impressions  of  individuals 
of  rank  and  importance,  on  the  every- 
day movements  of  the  time. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Lady  Hard- 
wicke,  who  was,  of  course,  acquainted 
with  all  the  opinions  of  government, 
writes  to  her  son  Philip  Yorke,  who 
was  then  out  of  town : — "  My  heart  is 
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very  heavy.  Our  folks  are  very  busy 
at  this  time,  by  fresh  alarms  of  the 
Pretender  being  in  Scotland.  But  I 
believe  the  ship  Captain  Bret  fought 
was  the  ship  he  was  in.  If  it  be  so, 
he  is  not  yet  got  there  ;  which  may 
give  a  little  more  time  to  prepare  for 
him.  The  French  disclaim  sending 
him  there  ;  but  that  is  nothing.  They 
are  to  take  Ostend ;  while  Spain  sends 
troops  thence,  to  the  other  end  of  the 
kingdom,  to  distract  our  measures. 
This  is  my  opinion,  God  grant  I  may 
be  in  the  wrong.  In  the  mean  time, 
our  king's  abroad,  and  our  troops  also. 
There  comes  out  a  proclamation  this 
day,  offering  a  reward  for  the  Preten- 
der, as  I  am  informed." 

Lord  Hardwicke  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Regency,  on  the  King's  ab- 
sence in  Germany.  And  his  views  of 
the  crisis  were  gloomy  enough.  In  a 
letter  to  Lord  Glenorchy  (August  15) 
he  says,  "  On  Tuesday  last  we  received 
advice  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
my  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  that  the  young 
Pretender  \vas  landed  in  the  north- 
west parts  of  the  Highlands.  He  is 
said  to  have  come  in  a  single  ship  of 
16  or  18  guns,  attended  by  about  70 
persons,  among  whom  are  LordTulli- 
bardine  and  old  Lochiel.  When  I  look 
round  me,  and  consider  our  whole  situ- 
ation, our  all  appears  to  be  at  stake" 

"The  yachts  sailed  this  morning 
for  tile  King,  who  has  declared  he  will 
set  out  from  Hanover,  as  soon  as  he 
has  heard  they  have  arrived  on  the 
other  side." 

This  was  desponding  language  from 
so  eminent  a  person,  but  it  was  pro- 
duced by  deeper  feelings  than  alarm 
at  the  landing  of  a  few  people  in  the 
north,  though  with  a  prince  at  their 
head.  The  plain  truth,  and  no  man 
was  better  aware  of  it  than  Hard- 
wicke, was,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
late  Cabinet  had  utterly  disgusted  the 
nation.  The  contempt  justly  felt  for 
Walpole  had  spread  to  higher  objects ; 
and  the  nation  looked  with  an  ominous 
quietude  on  the  coming  struggle  be- 
tween the  young  Chevalier  and  the 
possessor  of  the  throne.  As  if  the  fac- 
tions of  parliament  had  been  preparing 
for  the  success  of  the  Stuarts,  all  their 
efforts  for  the  last  ten  years  had  been 
directed  to  dismantle  the  country  ;  all 
their  harangues  were  turned  to  extin- 
guishing the  army,  which  they  des- 
cribed as  at  once  ruinous  to  the 
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finances,  and  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  Probably  there 
was  not  a  man  of  all  those  declaimers 
who  believed  a  single  syllable  which 
he  uttered;  but  "  Reduction  "  was  the 
party  cry.  With  France  in  immense 
military  power ;  with  the  Stuarts  living 
under  its  protection  ;  with  the  whole 
force  of  Popery  intriguing  throughout 
the  country ;  and  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  weak  people,  who  thought  that 
their  consciences  called  for  the  return 
of  the  exiled  dynasty  in  the  person  of 
the  Pretender,  the  reduction  of  the 
national  defences  by  the  ministry  fell 
little  short  of  treason.  But  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  prince's  arrival  was 
brought  to  London,  the  kingdom  seems 
to  have  been  left  almost  without  a 
soldier;  every  battalion  being  engaged 
in  the  lingering  war  in  Germany.  The 
King  had  not  added  to  the  strength  of 
his  government ;  his  passion  for  going 
to  Hanover  had  occasioned  obvious 
public  inconvenience,  and  his  absence 
at  the  moment  of  public  peril  was  felt 
with  peculiar  irritability.  The  Chan- 
cellor, on  this  subject,  after  alluding 
to  his  recovery  from  a  slight  illness, 
says,  "  Would  to  God,  the  state  of  our 
affairs  were  as  much  mended  ;  but  the 
clouds  continue  as  black  as  ever ;  and 
how  soon  the  storm  may  burst  on  us, 
we  know  not." 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Chevalier's 
landing,  a  message  had  been  sent  to 
the  King,  to  return  with  all  haste, 
which  he  did,  as  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  After  speaking  of  the 
difficulties  of  government,  the  letter 
closes  with,  "  I  had  writ  thus  far,  when 
a  messenger  from  Margate  brought  the 
good  news  that  the  King  landed  there 
about  half  an  hour  after  three  this 
morning,  and  would  be  at  Kensington 
within  two  hours.  Accordingly,  his 
Majesty  arrived  there  about  two 
o'clock,  in  perfect  health.  I  really  think 
I  never  saw  him  look  better  in  my  life. 
He  appears  also  to  be  in  very  good 
humour,  and  to  value  himself  upon  the 
haste  he  has  made  to  us,  when  there 
was  any  apprehension  of  danger  affect- 
ing this  country." 

In  another  letter,  he  sadly  laments 
the  absence  of  all  public  interest  in  the 
event  of  the  Rebellion.  "  Can  you 
tell  what  will  make  double  hearts  true? 
....  I  have  not  slept  these  two 
nights  ;  but  sweat  and  prayed  .... 
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The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  come  to  town, 
and  done  nothing  5  and  Duke  Athol 
is  gone  to  a  town  in  the  Highlands, 
and  does  nothing  neither.  He  has 
had  Glengarrie  with  him,  whose  clan 
has  joined  the  Pretender,  and  he  is 
gone  from  him.  In  short,  every  thing 
is  in  a  strange  way,  and  nobody, 
hardly,  is  affected  as  they  ought ;  at 
least  as  I  am.  .  .  .  This  is  the  real 
state  of  things,  however  they  may  be 
disguised,  and  I  fear  Sir  J.  Cope's  not 
equal  to  his  business.  God  alone  can 
save  us,  to  whose  merciful  judgment 
we  trust." 

The  late  Sydney  Smith's  pleasan- 
tries on  the  novelty  of  invasion 
ideas  in  the  brains  of  John  Bull,  and 
the  difficulty  of  convincing  him  of  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  thing,  were  fully 
exemplified  in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as 
in  the  people.  The  cabinet  did  little 
more  than  send  for  the  King,  and  the 
King  did  little  more  than  send  an  in- 
competent officer  with  a  small  detach- 
ment of  troops  to  put  down  a  rebellion 
which  might  have  already  enlisted  the 
whole  martial  population  of  Scotland; 
even  the  Chancellor  could  not  restrain 
himself  from  running  down  to  one. or 
other  of  his  country  houses,  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time,  while  the  govern- 
ment was  actually  trembling  from 
hour  to  hour  on  the  verge  of  the  scaf- 
fold. This  childish  inability  of  self- 
control  disparages  the  conduct  of  so 
distinguished  a  person.  But  with  all 
his  "sweating  and  praying,"  he  seems 
to  have  been  totally  incapable  of  de- 
nying himself  this  pitiful  indulgence, 
when  a  week  might  see  the  Stuarts 
on  the  throne.  At  length  troops 
were  ordered  from  Germany,  and  six 
thousand  arrived  with  General  Li- 
gonier.  Some  Dutch  regiments  fol- 
lowed ;  five  men-of-war  returned 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
British  regiments  were  on  their  march 
through  Holland.  In  the  mean  time 
came  the  startling  announcement  that 
the  Pretender  was  in  Edinburgh,  that 
he  was  proclaimed  there,  and  that  he 
was  royally  lodged  in  Holyrood 
House.  The  Chancellor's  fears  of 
Cope's  inefficiency  were  soon  shown 
to  have  been  prophetic.  Cope  had 
been  sent  to  save  Edinburgh, — the 
clans  outmarched  him,  and  Cope  had 
no  resource  but  to  land  at  Dunbar. 
At  Haddington  he  suddenly  found  the 
clans  to  the  south  of  his  force.  They 


were  about  three  thousand,  half-armed, 
to  his  two  thousand  two  hundred  dis- 
ciplined troops;  the  Highlanders  rushed 
upon  him  and  routed  him  in  a  moment. 
The  Chevalier  returned  to  Edinburgh 
with  a  hundred  pipers  leading  the 
march,  and  playing,  "  The  king  shall 
have  his  own  again." 

The  person  who  figures  mainly  at 
this  period,  and  who  appears  to  have 
shown  alike  good  sense  and  courage, 
was  Herring,  Archbishop  of  York,  an 
old  friend  of  the  Chancellor,  who  had 
recommended  him  to  the  government 
when  but  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
obtained  for  him  a  bishopric,  and 
pushed  him  forward  into  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York.  Herring  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  Canterbury, 
perhaps  as  a  reward  of  his  loyalty 
and  manliness  in  this  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult time.  Herring  was  evidently 
a  sensible  and  high-minded  man,  and 
his  letters  to  the  Chancellor  figure 
conspicuously  among  the  mass  of  cor- 
respondence received  by  Hardwicke. 
On  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  thi& 
vigorous  prelate  thus  wrote  : — 

"  I  conceal  it,  but  I  own  I  conceive 
terrible  apprehensions  from  the  affair 
at  Prestonpans,  where  the  conduct  of 

our  general,  &c.,  was I  won't 

give  it  the  right  name,  but  that  of  the 
rebels  excellent;  and,  from  what  I 
can  collect,  and  the  judgment  which  I 
form  upon  the  opinion  of  the  soldiers 
here,  they  are  admirably  disciplined, 
and,  our  soldiers  have  felt,  well  armed. 
They  showed  resolution  and  conduct  in 
taking  the  little  battery,  and  as  they  are 
vigorous  and  savage,  their  leaders  well 
know  how  to  point  their  strength  pro- 
perly and  effectually.  There  is  some- 
thing, too,  in  their  artful  taciturnity 
that  alarms  one.  They  say  it  is  a  fact 
that  from  their  setting  out  to  this  hour 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  leads  them, 
nor  are  they  seen  in  a  manner  till  they 
are  felt,  so  silent  and  well  conceived 
are  their  motions.  I  hope  all  this  is 
known  above  much  better  than  it  is 
here,  and  that  it  is  now  seen  that  this 
rebellion  is  not  to  be  quashed  by  small 
pelotons  of  an  army,  but  must  be  at- 
tended to  totis  viribus.  Who  can  say 
what  will  be  the  consequence  of  such 
an  advantage  gained  in  England?"  In 
another  letter  Herring  mentions  that 
a  meeting  of  the  county  was  held  at 
York,  at  which  he  presided. 

London  was  of  course  full  of  ru- 
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mours,  and  a  letter  from  Lady 
Hardwicke  gives  them  in  grave  yet 
ridiculous  detail.  After  saying  that 
the  merchants  had  stopped  the  run 
upon  the  bank,  she  mentions  a  report 
that  the  Chancellor  was  turned  out ; 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
brother  had  run  away,  some  said, 
to  the  Pretender ;  and  others,  that 
Lestock,  the  Admiral,  had  produced 
three  letters  from  him  forbidding  him 
to  fight ;  and  these  reports  gained  a 
universal  run.  People  were  told  at 
the  turnpikes  as  they  passed  through, 
that  London  was  in  an  uproar  and  his 
Grace  fled.  Nay,  the  mobs  gathered 
in  crowds  about  his  house,  and  saw 
some  of  the  shutters  unopened,  whence 
they  concluded  he  was  gone ;  and 
when  he  went  out  they  surrounded  his 
chariot,  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
and  said,  u  It  is  he !  he  is  not  gone. 
What  is  our  condition,  when  such 
monstrous  lies  are  spread  to  increase 
the  terrors  of  honest  minds  ?  " 

The  Archbishop's  exertions  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  King,  whom 
he  had  so  worthily  and  courageously 
served ;  and  the  Chancellor  imme- 
diately wrote  him  an  account  of  an 
interview  which  he  had  with  his  Ma- 
jesty on  the  occasion.  "  I  own,"  said 
he,  "I  feel  a  particular  pleasure  in 
the  great  and  noble  part  which  your 
Grace  has  taken  on  this  occasion,  and 
in  the  gallant,  wise,  and  becoming 
manner  in  which  you  have  exerted 
yourself.  I  was  so  full  of  it,  that  I  went 
immediately  to  Kensington,  and  gave 
the  King  an  ample  account  of  it  in  his 
closet.  I  found  him  apprised  of  it  in 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  letters,  which 
he  had  received  from  theDuke  of  New- 
castle ;  but  he  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  he  was  desirous  of  hearing  it  over 
again.  I  informed  his  Majesty  of  the 
substance  of  your  letter,  the  sermon 
your  Grace  had  preached  last  Sunday, 
and  with  such  prodigious  expedition 
printed  and  dispersed ;  and  when  I 
came  to  your  speech,  he  desired  me  to 
show  it  him.  His  Majesty  read  it  over 
from  beginning  to  end,  gave  it  the 
just  praise  it  so  highly  deserves,  and 
said  it  must  be  printed.  I  told  him  I 
believed  it  was  printing  at  York,  but 
it  is  determined  to  print  it  in  the  Ga- 
zette. When  I  had  gone  through  this 
part,  I  said,  your  Majesty  will  give 
me  leave  to  acquaint  my  Lord  Arch- 
bishop that  you  approve  his  zeal 
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and  activity  in  your  service — to  which 
the  King  answered  quick,  My  lord, 
that  is  not  enough ;  you  must  also  tell 
the  Archbishop  that  I  heartily  thank 
him  for  it.  His  Majesty  also  highly 
applauded  the  affection,  zeal,  and  una- 
nimity which  had  appeared  in  the 
several  lords  and  gentlemen  on  this 
occasion." 

The  Chancellor  also  informs  him 
that  ten  British  regiments  had  arrived 
from  Flanders,  and  that  eight  batta- 
lions more,  and  1500  dragoons  were 
ordered  to  embark.  He  then  makes 
a  natural  and  just  remark  on  the  fac- 
tion that  had  clamoured  against  putting 
the  country  into  a  state  of  defence.  "I 
know  some  friends  of  yours  who  had 
talked  themselves  hoarse  in  contend- 
ing for  this  measure,  and  whose  ad- 
vice, if  followed  some  time  ago,  might 
have  prevented,  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity, this  dismal  scene.  But  the  conduct 
of  some  persons  on  this  occasion  has 
been  infamous."  He  then  marks  the 
true  conduct  to  be  adopted  in  all  in- 
stances of  civil  war.  "  A  great  body 
of  forces  will  forthwith  be  sent  to  the 
North.  I  contend  every  where,  that 
they  must  be  a  great  body,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  King's  crown  and  his 
people.  The  work  of  the  Revolution, 
which  has  been  building  up  these 
seven-and-fifty  years,  must  not  be 
risked  upon  an  even  chance."  Such 
is  true  policy.  The  defence  of  an  em- 
pire must  not  be  risked  upon  a  chance ; 
the  benighted  and  dishonest  theo- 
rists, who  would  enfeeble  the  de- 
fences of  England  in  our  day,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  the  clamour  of  a  mob, 
would  be  the  first  to  fly  in  the  hour  of 
danger ;  and  although  the  certainty  of 
a  French  war  from  the  ambition  of  the 
monarchy,  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  is  not  likely  to 
realise  the  suggestions  of  his  detest- 
able pamphlet,  and  have  the  honour 
of  pouncing  on  our  sea-coast  villages ; 
a  Republic  is  a  neighbour  to  which  we 
have  not  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
while,  and  which,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions for  the  present,  may  very  sud- 
denly change  its  mind. 

Another  letter  from  Herring  shows 
the  gallant  spirit  which  may  exist 
under  lawn  sleeves.  "  I  purposed," 
said  he,  "  to  have  set  out  for  London 
on  Wednesday;  but  I  have  had  a 
sort  of  remembrance  from  the  city 
here  (York)  that  it  will  create  some 
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uneasiness.  There  is  a  great  matter  in 
opinion  ;  and  if  my  attendance  at 
Bishopsthorpe  serves  to  support  a 
spirit,  or  to  preserve  a  union,  or  that 
the  people  think  so,  I  will  not  stir. .  . . 
I  have  therefore  put  off  my  journey, 
but  ordered  my  affairs  so,  that  at  the 
least  intimation  from  your  Lordship, 
I  can  vasa  conclamare,  and  set  out  in 
an  hour.  To  talk  in  the  style  military, 
{though  my  red  coat  is  not  made  yet,) 
the  first  column  of  my  family  went  off 
&  week  ago,  the  second  moves  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  third  attends  my 
potions.  I  purpose  to  leave  my  house 
in  a  condition  to  receive  the  Marshal, 
if  he  pleases  to  make  use  of  it.  And 
there  is  a  sort  of  policy  in  my  civility, 
too ;  for  while  he  occupies  it,  it  cannot 
fee  plundered.  I  know  your  Lordship 
has  ever  an  anxiety  for  your  friends. 
But,  if  I  must  fly,  the  General  and  his 
hussars  have  offered  to  cover  my  re- 
treat. But  enough  of  this ;  I  had 
rather  laugh  when  the  battle  is  won, 
and  could  not  help  putting  up  an 
ejaculation  at  the  pond- side  to-night, 
—  Heaven  grant  I  may  feed  niy 
swans  in  peace!" 

The  mention  of  the  red  coat  was 
probably  suggested  by  a  report  that 
the  Archbishop  had  been  seen  in  uni- 
form. And  the  "hussars"  were  a 
troop  of  young  gentlemen,  whom  Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe  had  embodied  at  York. 

The  prelate  was  somewhat  of  a 
humorist ;  and  he  thus  writes  on  his 
military  reputation  : — "  I  find  I  must 
go  into  regimentals,  in  my  own  de- 
fence, in  a  double  sense  ;  for  an 
engraver  has  already  given  me  a 
Saracen's  head,  surrounded  with  a 
chevalier  in  chains,  and  all  the  instru- 
ments of  war,  and  the  hydra  of  rebel- 
lion at  my  feet.  And  I  see  another 
copperplate  promised,  where  I  am  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  same  martial  atti- 
tude, with  all  my  clergy  with  me. 
By  my  troth,  as  I  judge  from  applica- 
tions made  to  me  every  day,  I  believe 
I  could  raise  a  regiment  of  my  own 
order.  And  I  had  a  serious  offer  the 
other  day  from  a  Welch  curate,  from 
the  bottom  of  Merionethshire,  who  is 
six  feet  and  a  half  high,  that,  hearing 
that  I  had  put  on  scarlet,  he  was 
ready  to  attend  me  at  an  hour's  warn- 
ing, if  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  did  not 
call  upon  him  for  the  same  service." 

The  disregard  of  all  preparation  had 
left  the  whole  English  border  defence- 


less. Hull  and  Carlisle  were  the  only 
towns  which  had  any  means  of  resis- 
tance. York  had  walls,  but  they 
were  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  had  not 
a  single  piece  of  artillery.  Thus  the 
invaders  were  enabled  to  pursue  any 
road  which  they  pleased.  But  their 
entrance  into  England  should  have 
taught  them  that  their  enterprise  had 
become  hopeless.  The  country  people 
every  where  fled  before  them — the 
roads  were  filled  with  the  carriages 
and  waggons  of  the  gentry  hurrying 
to  places  of  safety.  No  gentleman  of 
rank  joined  them.  One  army  was  on 
their  rear,  and  the  main  army,  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  between 
them  and  London. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  always  slow,  until  the  danger 
is  visible,  now  awoke.  The  lawyers, 
in  a  procession  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  carriages,  carried  up  an  address 
to  the  King,  assuring  him  of  their 
loyalty.  The  trained  bands  were 
summoned.  Troops  were  sent  to  the 
coast  to  watch  the  French,  if  they 
should  attempt  invasion  ;  alarm-posts 
and  signals  were  appointed  in  case  of 
tumults  in  London,  and  the  capital 
was  afc  length  in  safety  against  a  much 
superior  force  to  that  of  the  Chevalier. 
But  in  December  the  gratifying  news 
came,  that  on  the  5th  the  invaders 
had  retired  from  Derby,  and  were 
rapidly  returning  to  the  North. 

The  disorder  and  exhaustion  of 
those  gallant  but  unfortunate  men, 
must  have  left  them  an  easy  prey  to 
the  superior  forces  which  were  now 
on  their  track,  when  the  pursuit  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  an  alarm  of 
French  invasion.  Twelve  thousand 
men  had  suddenly  been  collected ;  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  with  the  Pretender's 
second  son,  had  come  to  Dunkirk; 
transports  were  gathered  along  the 
coast ;  and  the  invasion  would  pro- 
bably have  been  attempted,  but  for  a 
storm  which  drove  many  of  their  ships 
ashore  near  Calais.  The  troops  in 
London  were  but  six  thousand  1  The 
16th  of  April,  at  Culloden,  closed  this 
most  unhappy  struggle,  and  gave  an 
internal  peace  to  England  which  has 
never  been  broken. 

The  remarks  in  the  memoir  on  this 
daring  enterprise  seem  to  be  imperfect. 
The  first  is,  that  if  England  was  to 
have  been  invaded  at  all,  the  effort 
should  have  been  made  before  the 
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army  could  be  brought  from  Flanders. 
The  second  is,  that  the  retreat  from 
Derby  should  have  been  exchanged 
for  a  march  on  London.  But  the 
former  would  have  required  a  totally 
different  plan  of  operations.  The 
Prince  should  have  landed  in  Kent, 
if  his  object  was  to  take  London  by 
surprise.  But,  as  his  only  troops  must 
be  the  clans,  he  must  look  for  them 
in  the  North  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  march  an  army  from  the 
Highlands  to  the  metropolis  in  less 
than  a  fortnight.  On  the  second 
point,  the  retreat  from  Derby  was 
obviously  necessary.  The  clans  were 
already  diminishing — every  step  must 
be  fought  for  —  they  were  but  half 
armed  —  and  the  King's  troops  were 
increasing  day  by  day. 

In  one  remark  we  agree,  that  the 
Chevalier  should  never  have  attempted 
more  than  the  possession  of  Scotland. 
He  should  have  remained  in  Holyrood 
House.  There  he  had  a  majority  of 
the  nation  in  his  favour, — the  heads 
of  the  clans,  and  the  old  romantic  re- 
collections of  his  ancestral  kings,  all 
tending  to  support  his  throne.  A 
French  force  might  have  been  easily 
summoned  to  his  assistance,  and  for  a 
while  he  might  have  maintained  a 
separate  sovereignty.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  improbable  that  the 
Scottish  nation  might  have  looked  on 
the  sovereignty  of  a  son  of  James,  the 
persecutor,  with  j  ealousy ;  Protestant- 
ism would  have  dreaded  a  French 
alliance  ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Chevalier  would  have  been  effected 
in  Scotland  on  the  model  of  the  Eng- 
lish expulsion  of  James.  Still,  the 
experiment  was  feasible  for  the  claim- 
ant of  a  crown ;.  and  the  success  of  the 
adventure  might  have  continued  long 
enough  to  produce  great  evil  to  both 
countries. 

We  have  found  these  volumes  high- 
ly interesting,  not  merely  from  the 
importance  of  their  period,  but  from 
their  containing  events  so  curiously 
parallel  to  those  of  our  own  time. 
Among  the  rest  was  the  appointment 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
A  letter  from  Charles  Yorke  thus 
says: — "The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury died  suddenly  on  Saturday. 
The  Bishop  of  London  has  declined 
the  oifer  of  succeeding.  It  is  now 
offered  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
who  has  not  yet  returned  an  answer. 


If  he  refuses,  which  some  say  he  will, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  will  be  the 
man." 

The  reasons  for  these  refusals  were 
probably  the  reluctance  to  change,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  these  bishops, — 
Sherlock,  of  Salisbury,  being  seventy, 
and  Gibson  probably  about  the  same 
age.  The  fees  for  possession  are  also 
immense,  and  we  have  heard  them, 
rated  at  little  short  of  £20,000. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  announced  the 
offer  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
returned  the  following  remarkable 
answer  : — u  I  am  honoured  with  your 
Lordship's  of  the  13th  inst.,  which  I 
embrace  with  all  my  heart,  as  a  new 
instance  of  that  friendship  and  affec- 
tion for  me  which  for  so  many  years 
have  been  the  support,  and  credit,  and 
comfort  of  my  life. 

"I  have  considered  the  thing,  my 
best  friend  and  my  most  honoured 
Lord,  with  all  deliberation  and  com- 
pass of  thought  that  I  am  master  of, 
and  am  come  to  a  very  firm  and  most 
resolved  determination  not  to  quit  the 
See  of  York  on  any  account  or  on  any 

consideration I  am  really 

poor  ;  I  am  not  ambitious  of  being 
rich,  but  have  too  much  pride,  with,  I 
hope,  a  small  mixture  of  honesty,  to 
bear  being  in  debt.  I  am  now  out  of 
it,  and  in  possession  of  a  clear  inde- 
pendency of  that  sort.  I  must  not  go 
back,  and  begin  the  world  again  at 
fifty-five. 

"  The  honour  of  Canterbury  is  a 
thing  of  glare  and  splendour,  and  the 
hopes  of  it  a  proper  incentive  to  school- 
boys to  industry.  But  I  have  consi- 
dered all  its  inward  parts,  and  exa- 
mined all  its  duties,  and  if  I  should 
quit  my  present  station  to  take  it,  I 
will  not  answer  for  it  that  in  less  than 
a  twelvemonth  I  did  not  sink  and  die 
with  regret  and  envy  at  the  man  who 
should  succeed  me  here,  and  quit  the 
place  in  my  possession,  as  I  ought  to 
do,  to  one  better  and  wiser  than  my- 
self." 

This  language  might  have  been  re- 
ceived with  some  suspicion  in  other 
instances  ;  but  Herring  Avas  a  straight- 
forward as  well  as  a  very  able  man, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
spoke  what  he  thought.  But  he  seems 
to  have  mistaken  the  position  of  the 
Primate  as  one  of  splendour,  for  we 
certainly  have  seen  instances  in  which 
it  displayed  any  thing  but  splendour, 
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and  in  which  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  knew  no  more  of  the  halls  of 
Lambeth,  shared  no  more  of  its  due 
hospitality,  and  enjoyed  no  more  of  the 
natural  and  becoming  intercourse  with 
their  metropolitan,  than  if  he  had  been 
a  hermit.  This  grievous  error,  which 
has  the  necessary  effect  of  repelling 
and  ultimately  offending  and  alienat- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  a  body  who  constitute  the 
active  strength  of  the  Establishment, 
we  must  hope  to  see  henceforth  totally 
changed.  In  the  higher  view  of  the 
case,  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
possesses  every  advantage  for  giving 
an  honourable  and  meritorious  popu- 
larity to  the  Church.  By  his  rank, 
entitled  to  associate  with  the  highest 
personages  of  the  empire,  he  may 
more  powerfully  influence  them  by  the 
manliness  and  intelligence  of  his  opi- 
nions :  a  peer  of  parliament,  he  should 
be  a  leader  of  council,  the  spokesman 
of  the  prelacy,  the  guide  of  the  peers 
on  all  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  the 
courageous  protector  of  the  Establish- 
ment committed  to  his  charge.  In 
his  more  private  course,  he  ought  to 
cultivate  the  association  of  the  learn- 
ed, the  vigorous,  and  the  active  minds 
of  the  country.  He  ought  especially 
to  be  kind  to  his  clergy,  not  merely 
by  opening  his  palace  and  his  hospi- 
talities to  them  all,  but  by  per- 
sonal intercourse,  by  visiting  their 
churches,  by  preaching  from  time  to 
time  in  their  pulpits,  by  making  him- 
self known  to  them  in  the  general  civi- 
lities of  private  friendliness,  and  by  the 
easy  attentions  which,  more  than  all 
the  formalities  of  official  condescen- 
sion, sink  into  the  hearts  of  men.  It 
is  absurd  and  untrue  to  say  that  an 
archbishop  has  no  time  for  all  these 
things.  These  things  are  of  the  sim- 
plest facility  to  any  man  whose  heart 
is  in  the  right  place ;  and  if,  instead  of 
locking  himself  up  with  two  or  three 
dreary  effigies  of  man,  in  the  shape  of 
chaplains,  and  freezing  all  the  soul 
within  him  by  a  rigid  and  repulsive 
routine,  he  shall  u  do  as  he  would  be 
done  unto"  if  he  had  remained  a 
countiy  curate,  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  might  be  the  most  be- 
loved, popular,  and  for  all  the  best 
purposes,  the  most  influential  man  in 
the  kingdom. 

Old  age  was  now  coming  on  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  with  it  the  painful 


accompaniment  of  the  loss  of  his  old 
and  intimate  associates  through  pub- 
lic and  private  life;  his  own  public 
career,  too,  was  come  to  its  close. 
In  1756  the  Newcastle  ministry  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  the  celebrated 
William  Pitt,  (Lord  Chatham,)  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  resigned  the  Great 
Seal.  The  note  in  his  private  journal 
states,  "19th  November  1756,  re- 
signed the  Great  Seal  voluntarily  into 
his  Majesty's  hands  at  St  James's, 
after  I  had  held  it  nineteen  years, 
eight  months,  and  ten  days." 

All  authorities  since  his  day  appear 
to  have  agreed  in  giving  the  highest 
tribute  to  this  distinguished  man. 
His  character  in  the  Annual  Register 
says,  "  In  judicature,  his  firmness  and 
dignity  were  evidently  derived  from 
his  consummate  knowledge  and 
talents ;  and  the  mildness  and  human- 
ity which  tempered  it  from  the  best 
heart.  .  .  .  His  extraordinary 
despatch  of  the  business  of  the  court, 
increased  as  it  was  in  his  time  beyond 
what  had  been  known  in  any  former, 
on  account  of  his  established  reputa- 
tion there,  and  the  extension  of  the 
commerce  and  riches  of  the  nation, 
was  an  advantage  to  the  suitor,  infe- 
rior only  to  that  arising  from  the 
acknowledged  equity,  perspicuity, 
and  precision  of  his  decrees.  .  .  . 
The  manner  in  which  he  presided  in 
the  House  of  Lords  added  order  and 
dignity  to  that  assembly."  Lord 
Campbell,  in  his  late  "  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,"  characterises  Lord 
Hardwicke  as  "  the  man  universally 
and  deservedly  considered  the  most 
consummate  judge  who  ever  sat  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. " 

An  instance  of  his  grace  of  manner 
even  in  rebuke,  amply  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  A  cause  was  argued  in 
Chancery,  in  which  a  grandson  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  bearing  the 
same  name,  was  a  party.  The  op- 
posing counsel  began  to  cast  some 
reflections  on  the  memory  of  his 
eminent  ancestor ;  on  which  the 
Chancellor  quietly  said,  "I  observe 
Mr  Cromwell  standing  outside  the 
bar,  inconveniently  pressed  by  the 
croAvd ;  make  way  for  him,  that  he 
may  sit  by  me  on  the  Bench"  This 
had  the  eflect  of  silencing  the  sarcasms 
of  the  advocate.  Lord  Hardwicke 
seems  to  have  excited  a  professional 
deference  for  his  legal  conduct  and 
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abilities,  which  at  this  distance  of 
time  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine. 
But  the  highest  names  of  the  Bar 
seem  to  have  exhausted  language  in 
his  panegyric.  Lord  Mansfield  thus 
spoke  of  him  on  being  requested  by  a 
lawyer  to  give  him  materials  for  his 
biography.  The  answer  is  worth  re- 
taining for  every  reason. 

"  My  success  in  life  is  not  very  re- 
markable. My  father  was  a  man  of 
rank  and  fashion.  Early  in  life  I 
was  introduced  into  the  best  com- 
pany, and  my  circumstances  enabled 
me  to  support  the  character  of  a  man 
of  fortune.  To  these  advantages  I 
chiefly  owe  my  success.  And  there- 
fore my  life  cannot  be  very  interesting. 
But  if  you  wish  to  employ  your  abili- 
ties in  writing  the  life  of  a  truly  great 
and  wonderful  man  in  our  profession, 
take  the  life  of  Lord  Hardwicke  for 
jour  object.  He  was  indeed  a  won- 
derful character.  He  became  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  Chancellor 
from  his  own  abilities  and  virtues  ;  for 
he  was  the  son  of  a  peasant ! " 

Not  exactly  so,  as  we  have  seen ; 
for  his  father  was  a  respectable  man, 
who  gave  him  a  legal  education.  But 
the  great  Chancellor  certainly  owed 
but  little  to  birth  or  fortune. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  ele- 
gance and  polish  of  Mansfield's  style, 
but,  from  the  imperfect  reports  of  pub- 
lic speeches  a  hundred  years  ago, 
have  had  but  few  evidences  of  its 
<iharm.  One  precious  relic,  however, 
these  volumes  have  preserved.  On 
his  taking  leave  of  the  society  of 
Lin  coins  Inn,  (on  his  being  raised  to 
the  Bench,)  the  usual  complimentary 
address  was  made  by  Mr  Charles 
Yorke.  The  reply,  of  which  we  give 
but  a  sentence,  was  as  follows : — 

"  If  I  have  had  in  any  measure 
success  in  my  profession,  it  is  owing 
to  the  great  man  who  has  presided  in 
our  highest  courts  of  judicature  the 
whole  time  I  attended  the  bar.  It 
was  impossible  to  attend  him,  to  sit 
under  him  every  day,  without  catch- 
ing some  beams  from  his  light.  The 
disciples  of  Socrates,  whom  I  will 
take  the  liberty  to  call  the  great 
lawyer  of  antiquity,  since  the  first 
principles  of  all  law  are  derived  from 
his  philosophy,  owe  their  reputation 
to  their  having  been  the  repeaters  of 
the  sayings  of  their  great  master.  If 
we  can  arrogate  nothing  to  ourselves, 
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we  can  boast  of  the  school  we  were 
brought  up  in.  The  scholar  may 
glory  in  his  master,  and  we  may 
challenge  past  ages  to  show  us  his 
equal." 

After  brief  allusions  to  the  three 
great  names  of  Bacon,  Clarendon,  and 
Somers,  all  of  whom  he  regarded  as 
inferior  either  in  moral  or  natural 
distinctions,  he  said, — "It  is  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  the  great  man  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  to  have  pre- 
sided for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  to 
have  shone  with  a  splendour  that  has 
risen  superior  to  faction,  and  that  has 
subdued  envy." 

The  melancholy  case  of  Admiral 
Byng  occurred  in  this  year,  (1757) 
and  is  well  reasoned  in  this  work.  The 
writer  thinks  that  the  execution  was 
just.  A  death  by  law  is  naturally 
distressing  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  the  degradation  or  banishment  of 
the  unfortunate  admiral  might  possi- 
bly have  had  all  the  effects  of  the 
final  punishment,  without  giving  so 
much  pain  to  the  public  feelings. 
Still,  the  cabinet  might  justly  com- 
plain of  the  clamour  raised  against 
their  act,  by  the  party  who  arraigned 
them  for  the  death  of  Byng.  In 
command  of  a  great  fleet  on  a  most 
important  occasion,  he  had  totally 
failed,  and  failed  in  despite  of  the 
opinions  of  his  own  officers.  He  had 
been  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of 
relieving  the  British  garrison  of  Mi- 
norca, and  he  was  scared  away  by 
the  chance  of  encountering  the  French 
fleet :  the  consequence  was,  the  sur- 
render of  the  island,  and  the  capture 
of  the  garrison.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  by  a  court-martial :  he  was 
found  guilty  by  the  general  opinion  of 
the  legislature  and  the  nation ;  and 
though  the  court-martial  recommended 
him  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  that 
his  offence  was  not  poltroonery,  but 
an  "  error  in  judgment ;"  yet  his  re- 
luctance to  fight  the  French  had  pro- 
duced such  ruinous  consequences,  and 
had  involved  the  navy  in  such  Euro- 
pean disgrace,  that  the  King  deter- 
mined on  his  death,  and  he  died 
accordingly.  An  error  in  judgment 
which  consists  in  not  fighting,  natu- 
rally seems,  to  a  brave  people,  a 
wholly  different  offence  from  the  error 
which  consists  in  grappling  with  the 
enemy.  And,  though  Voltaire's  sar- 
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casm,  that  Byng  was  shot  pour 
encourager  les  autres,  had  all  the  pun- 
gency of  the  Frenchman's  wit,  and 
though  British  admirals  could  require 
no  stimulant  to  their  courage  from 
the  fear  of  a  similar  fate,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  this  execution 
helped  to  make  up  the  decisions  of 
many  a  perplexed  mind  in  after  times. 
The  man  who  fights  needs  have  no 
fear  of  court-martials  in  England. 
This  was  a  most  important  point 
gained.  The  greatest  of  living  soldiers 
has  said,  that  the  only  fault  which  he 
had  to  find  with  any  of  his  generals, 
was  their  dread  of  responsibility. 
The  court-martial  of  Byng  taught  the 
British  captains,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
immortal  Nelson,  that  "the  officer 
who  grapples  with  his  enemy,  can 
never  be  wrong." 

On  the  25th  of  October  King  George 
II.  died.  He  had  been  in  good  health 
previously,  had  risen  from  bed,  taken 
his  chocolate,  and  talked  of  walking 
in  the  gardens  of  Kensington.  The 
page  had  left  the  room,  and  hearing  a 
noise  of  something  falling,  hurried 
back.  He  found  the  King  on  the 
floor,  who  only  said,  "  Call  Amelia," 
and  expired.  He  was  seventy-seven 
years  old,  and  had  reigned  thirty-four 
years. 

The  King  left  but  few  recollections, 
and  those  negative.  He  had  not  con- 
nected himself  with  the  feelings  of 
the  country ;  he  had  not  patronised 
the  fine  arts,  nor  protected  litera- 
ture. He  was  wholly  devoted  to  con- 
tinental politics,  and  had  adhered  to 
some  continental  habits,  which  in- 
creased his  unpopularity  with  the 
graver  portion  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  1763  Lord  Hardwicke's  health 
Ibegan  visibly  to  give  way.  He  had 
lost  his  wife,  and  had  lost  his  old 
friend  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Death 
was  every  where  among  the  circle  of 
those  distinguished  persons  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  his  active  days. 
He  had  great  comfort,  however,  in 
that  highest  of  comforts  to  old  age^ 
the  distinctions  and  talents  of  his  sons, 
who  had  all  risen  into  public  rank. 
But  the  common  fate  of  all  mankind 
had  now  come  upon  him  ;  and  on  the 
<3th  of  March  he  breathed  his  last. 
*'  Serene  and  composed,  I  saw  him  in 
his  last  moments,  and  he  looked  like 
an  innocent  child  in  its  nurse's  arms," 


is  the  note  of  his  son.  He  was  seventy- 
four.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  parish  church  of  Wimpole. 

The  peerage  and  estates  still  con- 
tinue in  the  family,  and  are  now 
represented  by  the  estimable  and  in- 
telligent son  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke.  On  the  death  of  the 
Chancellor's  eldest  son,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title,  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr  Charles  Yorke  became  Lord 
Hardwicke.  This  nobleman,  who  was 
remarkable  for  scholarship  and  refine- 
ment of  taste,  had  held  the  anxious 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
the  year  of  the  Rebellion  1798.  His 
son,  Lord  Royston,  a  very  accom- 
plished person,  being  lost  by  ship- 
wreck in  the  seas,  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  admiral,  who  had  been  so  un- 
happily killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
in  a  boat  off  Portsmouth,  became 
the  heir. 

It  is  in  the  history  of  men  like  Lord 
Hardwicke  that  England  justly  prides 
herself.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the 
prizes  which  lie  before  the  vigour, 
talents,  and  principles  of  her  great 
men.  The  son  of  a  country  solicitor 
rises  to  the  highest  rank  of  a  subject, 
forces  his  way  through  all  the  obstacles 
of  narrow  means,  professional  preju- 
dice, learned  difficulty,  and  humble 
birth  ;  takes  his  place  among  the  first 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  guides  the 
law,  shares  in  the  first  influence  of  the 
state,  is  the  pillar  of  government,  and 
chief  councillor  of  his  king ;  accumu- 
lates a  vast  fortune,  becomes  master 
of  magnificent  estates,  and  founds  a 
family  holding  in  succession  distin- 
guished offices  in  church  and  state, 
and  still  forming  a  portion  of  the  no- 
bility of  England.  And  all  this  was 
done  by  the  talents  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual. Long  may  the  constitution 
live  which  offers  such  triumphs  to 
integrity  and  learning,  and  glory  be, 
to  the  country  which  has  such  men, 
and  fixes  her  especial  renown  on  their 
fame! 

The  biography  is  vigorous,  intelli- 
gent, and  remarkably  interesting.  No 
historian  can  in  future  write  the 
"  Reign  of  George  II."  without  it.  It 
passes  through  times  of  singular 
importance :  and  while  the  volumes 
are  essential  to  the  student  of  legal 
history,  they  offer  a  high  gratification 
to  the  general  reader. 
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HOW  WE  GOT  POSSESSION  OF  THE  TUILLERIES. 

CHAPTER  I. 
HEADS  OR  TAILS? 


I  LIKE  political  ovations.  It  is  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  perambulate 
Europe  in  the  guise  of  a  regenerator, 
sowing  the  good  seed  of  political 
economy  in  places  which  have  hither- 
to been  barren,  and  enlightening 
the  heathen  upon  the  texture  of 
calico,  and  the  blessings  of  unrecipro- 
cal  free-trade.  I  rather  flatter  my- 
self that  I  have  excited  considerable 
sensation  in  certain  quarters  of  Europe, 
previously  plunged  in  darkness,  and 
unillumined  by  the  argand  lamp  of 
Manchester  philosophy.  Since  Sep- 
tember last,  I  have  not  been  idle,  but 
have  borne  the  banner  of  regeneration 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

As  the  apostle  of  peace  and  plenty, 
I  have  every  where  been  rapturously 
greeted.  Never,  I  believe,  was  there  a 
sincerer,  a  more  earnest  wish  prevalent 
throughout  the  nations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  universal  tranquillity  than 
no\v;  never  a  better  security  for  that 
fraternisation  which  we  all  so  earnestly 
desire ;  never  a  more  peaceful  or  un- 
revolutionary  epoch.  Such,  at  least, 
were  my  ideas  a  short  time  ago,  when, 
after  having  fulfilled  a  secret  mission 
of  some  delicacy  in  a  very  distant  part 
of  the  Continent,  I  turned  my  face 
homewards,  and  retraced  my  steps 
in  the  direction  of  my  own  Glas- 
wegian Mecca.  In  passing  through 
Italy,  I  found  that  country  deeply 
engaged  in  plans  of  social  organisation, 
and  much  cheered  by  the  sympathising 
presence  of  a  member  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  cabinet.  It  was  delightful 
to  witness  the  good  feeling  which 
seemed  to  prevail  between  the  British 
unaccredited  minister  and  the  scum 
of  the  Ausonian  population, — the 
mutual  politeness  and  sympathy  ex- 
hibited by  each  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,— and  the  perfect  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Lazzaroni, 
of  the  motives  which  had  induced  the 
northern  peer  to  absent  himself  from 
felicity  awhile,  and  devote  the  whole 
of  his  vast  talents  and  genius  to  the 
cause  of  foreign  insurrection.  I  had 


just  time  to  congratulate  Pope  Pius 
upon  the  charming  prospect  which 
was  before  him,  and  to  say  a  few 
hurried  words  regarding  the  superi- 
ority of  cotton  to  Christianity  as  a 
universal  tranquillising  medium,  when 
certain  unpleasant  rumours  from  the 
frontier  forced  their  way  to  the 
Eternal  City,  and  convinced  me  of  the 
propriety  of  continuing  my  retreat 
towards  the  land  of  my  nativity. 
Not  that  I  fear  steel,  or  have  any 
abstract  repugnance  to  grape,  but 
my  mission  was  emphatically  one 
of  peace;  I  had  a  great  duty  to 
discharge  to  my  country,  and  that 
might  have  been  lamentably  curtailed 
by  the  bullet  of  some  blundering 
Austrian. 

Behold  me,  then,  at  Paris  —  that 
Aspasian  capital  of  the  world.  I  had 
often  visited  it  before  in  the  character 
of  a  tourist  and  literateur,  but  never 
until  now  as  a  politician.  True,  I 
was  not  accredited :  I  enjoyed  neither 
diplomatic  rank,  nor  the  more  sooth- 
ing salary  which  is  its  accompani- 
ment. But,  in  these  times,  such 
distinctions  are  rapidly  fading  away. 
I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes  a  good 
deal  of  spontaneous  diplomacy,  which 
certainly  did  not  seem  to  flow  in  the 
regular  channel ;  and,  furthermore,  I 
could  personally  testify  to  the  weight 
attached  abroad  to  private  commer- 
cial crusades.  I  needed  no  ofiicial 
costume ;  I  was  the  representative  of 
a  popular  movement;  I  was  the 
champion  of  a  class ;  and  my  name 
and  my  principles  were  alike  familiar 
to  the  ears  of  the  illuminati  of  Europe. 
Formerly  I  had  been  proud  of  asso- 
ciating with  Eugene  Sue,  Charles 
Nodier,  Paul  de  Kock,  and  other 
characters  of  ephemeral  literary  cele- 
brity ;  I  had  wasted  my  time  in  orgies 
at  the  Cafe  de  Londres,  or  the  Rocher 
de  Cancale,  and  was  but  too  happy 
to  be  admitted  to  those  little  parties 
of  pleasure  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  cavaliers  are  feuilletonists,  and 
the  dames,  terrestrial  stars  from  the 
constellation  of  the  Theatre  des  Varie- 
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tcs.  Now  I  looked  back  on  this 
former  phase  of  my  existence  with  a 
consciousness  of  having  wasted  my 
energies.  I  had  shot  into  another 
sphere — was  entitled  to  take  rank 
withThiers,  Odillon  Barrot,  Cre'mieux, 
and  other  champions  of  the  people ; 
and  I  resolved  to  comport  myself 
accordingly.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  the  exact  details  of  the 
public  business  which  detained  me 
for  some  time  in  Paris.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  I  was  warmly  and  cor- 
dially received,  and  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  with  the  members  of  the 
extreme  gauche. 

One  afternoon  about  the  middle  of 
February,  I  was  returning  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  meditating  very 
seriously  upon  the  nature  of  a  debate 
which  I  had  just  heard,  regarding  the 
opposition  of  ministers  to  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Reform  banquet  in  Paris,  and 
in  which  my  friend  Barrot  had  borne 
a  very  conspicuous  share.  At  the 
corner  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I 
observed  a  tall  swarthy  man  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard,engaged 
in  cheapening  a  poodle.  I  thought  I  re- 
cognised the  face — hesitated,  stopped, 
and  in  a  moment  was  in  the  arms  of 
my  illustrious  friend,  the  Count  of 
Monte-Christo,  and  Marquis  Davy  de 
la  Pailleterie ! 

"  Capdibious ! '"  cried  the  author  of 
Trois  Mousquetaires —  "Who  would 
have  thought  to  see  you  here? 
Welcome,  my  dear  Dunshunner,  a 
thousand  times  to  Paris.  Where  have 
you  been  these  hundred  years  ?  " 

"Voyaging,  like  yourself,  to  the 
East,  my  dear  Marquis,"  replied  I. 

"  Ah,  bah  I  That  is  an  old  joke.  I 
never  was  nearer  Egypt  than  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne ;  however,  I  did  manage 
to  mystify  the  good  public  about  the 
baths  of  Alexandria.  But  how  came 
you  here  just  now?  Dix  mille  ton- 
nerres !  They  told  me  you  had  been 
made  pair  d'Angleterre" 

"Why,  no;  not  exactly.  There 
was  some  talk  of  it,  I  believe.  But 
jealousy — jealousy,  you  know — " 

"  Ah,  yes, — I  comprehend!  Ce  vilain 
Palmerston,  rfest-ce  pas  ?  But  that  is 
always  the  way  ;  ministers  are  always 
the  same.  You  will  hardly  credit  it, 
ray  dear  friend,  but  I — I  with  my  an- 
cient title  —  and  the  most  popular 
author  of  France,  am  not  even  a 
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member  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties ! " 

"You  amaze  me! " 

"  Yes— after  all,  you  manage  better 
in  England.  There  is  that  little  D'ls- 
raeli — very  clever  man — Monceton 
Milles,  Bourring,  bien  mauvais  poetes, 
and  Wakeley,  all  in  the  legislature ; 
while  here  the  literary  interest  is  al- 
together unrepresented." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Marquis,  you  for- 
get— there's  Lamartine." 

"  Lamartine !  a  mere  sentimentalist 
— a  nobody!  No,  my  dear  friend; 
France  must  be  regenerated.  The 
daughter  of  glory,  she  cannot  live 
without  progression." 

"How,  Marquis?  I  thought  that 
you  and  Montpensier" — 

"  Were  friends !  True  enough.  It 
was  I  who  settled  the  Spanish  •mar- 
riages. There,  I  rather  flatter  myself, 
I  had  your  perfidious  Albion  on  the 
hip.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  tired 
of  family  alliances.  We  want  some- 
thing more  to  keep  us  alive — some- 
thing startling,  in  short — something 
like  the  Pyramids  and  Moscow,  to  give 
us  an  impulse  forward  into  the  dark 
gulf  of  futurity.  The  limits  of  Algeria 
are  too  contracted  for  the  fluttering  of 
our  national  banner.  We  want  free- 
dom, less  taxation,  and  a  more  ex- 
tended frontier." 

"  And  cannot  all  these,"  said 
I,  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity 
of  converting  so  remarkable  man  as 
the  Count  of  Monte-Christo  to 
the  grand  principles  of  Manchester — 
"  Cannot  these  be  attained  by  more 
peaceful  methods  than  the  subversion 
of  general  tranquillity  ?  What  is  free- 
dom, my  dear  Marquis,  but  an  unli- 
mited exportation  of  cotton  abroad, 
with  double  task  hours  of  wholesome 
labour  at  home?  How  will  you  di- 
minish your  taxation  better,  than  by 
reducing  all  duties  on  imports,  until 
the  deficit  is  laid  directly  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  single  uncomplaining 
class?  Why  seek  to  extend  your 
frontier,  whilst  we  in  England,  out  of 
sheer  love  to  the  world  at  large,  are 
rapidly  demolishing  our  colonies  ?  Did 
you  ever  happen,"  continued  I,  pulling 
from  my  pocket  a  bundle  of  the  Man- 
chester manifestos,  "  to  peruse  any  of 
these  glorious  epitomes  of  reason  and 
of  political  science  ?  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  soul-stirring  tracts  of  Thomp- 
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son  and  of  Bright?  Did  you  ever  read 
the  Socialist's  scheme  for  universal 
philanthropy,  which  Cobden" — 

"  Peste!"  replied  the  illustrious 
nobleman,  "what  the  deuce  do  we  care 
for  the  opinions  of  Monsieur  Tonson, 
or  any  of  your  low  manufacturers  ?  By 
my  honour,  Dunshunner,  I  am  afraid 
you  are  losing  your  head.  Don't  you 
know,  my  dear  fellow,  that  all  great 
revolutions  spring  from  us,  the  men 
of  genius?  It  is  we  who  are  the  true 
rousers  of  the  people ;  we,  the  poets 
and  romancers,  who  are  the  source  of 
all  legitimate  power.  Witness  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  De  Beranger,  and  —  I  may 
say  it  without  any  imputation  of  vanity 
— the  Marquis  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie ! " 
"Yours  is  a  new  theory!"  said  I, 
musingly. 

"  New !  Pray  pardon  me — it  is  as 
old  as  literature  itself !  No  revolution 
can  be  effectual  unless  it  has  the  fine 
arts  for  its  basis.  Simple  as  I  stand  here, 
I  demand  no  more  time  than  a  month 
to  wrap  Europe  in  universal  war. " 
"  You  don't  say  so  seriously?" 
"  On  my  honour." 
"  Give  me  leave  to  doubt  it." 
"  Should  you  like  a  proof?" 
"  Not  on  so  great  a  scale,  certainly. 
I  am  afraid  the  results  would  be  too 
serious  to  justify  the  experiment." 

"Ah,  bah !    You  are  a  philanthro- 
pist.   What  are  a  few  thousand  lives 
compared  with  the  triumph  of  mind?  " 
"Not  much  to  you,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  something  to  the  owners. 
But  come,  my  dear  friend,  you  are 
jesting.    You  don't  mean  to  insinuate 
that  you  possess  any  such  power?" 
"I  do  indeed."    ' 

"  But  the  means  ?  Granting  that 
you  have  the  power — and  all  Europe 
acknowledges  the  extraordinary  facul- 
ties of  the  author  of  Monte- Christo — 
some  time  would  be  required  for  their 
development.  You  cannot  hope  to 
inoculate  the  mind  of  a  nation  in  a 
moment." 

"  I  did  not  say  a  moment  —  I  said 
a  month. 

"  And  dare  I  ask  your  recipe  ?  " 
"  A  very  simple  one.      Two  ro- 
mances, each  in  ten  volumes,  and  a 
couple  of  melodramas." 
"What!  of  your  own?" 
"  Of  mine,"  replied  the  Marquis  de 
la  Pailleterie. 
"  I  wish  to  heaven  that  I  knew  how 
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you  set  about  it.  I  have  heard  G.  P. 
R.  James  backed  for  a  volume  a  month, 
but  this  sinks  him  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance." 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining 
it.  He  writes, — I  never  do. 

"  You  never  write  ?  " 

"Never." 

"Then  how  the  mischief  do  you 
manage  ?  " 

"  I  compose.  Since  I  met  you,  I 
have  composed  and  dictated  a  whole 
chapter  of  the  Memoirs  of  a  Physician.'* 

"Dictated?" 

"  To  be  sure.  It  is  already  written 
down,  and  will  be  circulated  through- 
out Paris  to-morrow." 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis — have  I  the 
honour  to  hold  an  interview  with 
Satan?" 

"Mon  cher,  vousmeflattez  beaucoupf 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
intrust  my  experiences  to  the  sym- 
pathising bosom  of  M.  Frederic 
Soulie." 

"  Have  you  a  familiar  spirit,  then  ?  " 
said  I,  casting  a  suspicious  glance  to- 
wards the  poodle,  then  vigorously 
engaged  in  hunting  through  its  woolly 
fleece. 

The  Marquis  smiled. 

"  The  ingenuity  of  your  supposition, 
my  dear  Mend,  deserves  a  specific 
answer.  I  have  indeed  a  familiar  spirit 
— that  is,  I  am  possessed  of  a  confidant, 
ready  at  all  times,  though  absent,  to 
chronicle  my  thoughts,  and  to  ex- 
press, in  corresponding  words,  the 
spontaneous  emotions  of  my  soul. 
Nay,  you  need  not  start.  The  art  is 
an  innocent  one,  and  its  practice, 
though  divulged,  would  not  expose 
me  in  any  way  to  the  censures  of  the 
church." 

"  You  pique  my  curiosity  strange- 
ly!" 

"Well,  then,  listen.  For  some 
years  I  have  paid  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  the  science  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, an  art  which  undoubtedly  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  ancient  Chaldean 
lore,  and  which,  though  now  revived, 
has  been  debased  by  the  artifices  and 
quackery  of  knaves.  I  need  not  go 
into  details.  After  long  search,  I 
have  succeeded  in  finding  a  being^ 
which,  in  its  dormant  or  spiritual 
state,  has  an  entire  affinity  with  my 
own.  When  awake,  you  would  sup- 
pose Leontine  Deschappelles  to  be  a 
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mere  ordinary  though  rather  interest- 
ing female,  endowed  certainly  with  a 
miraculous  sensibility  for  music,  but 
not  otherwise  in  anyway  remarkable. 
But,  when  asleep,  she  becomes  as  it 
were  the  counterpart  or  reflex  of  my- 
self. Every  thought  which  passes 
through  my  bosom  simultaneously 
arises  in  hers.  I  do  not  need  even  to 
utter  the  words.  By  some  miraculous 
process,  these  present  themselves  as 
vividly  to  her  as  if  I  had  bestowed  the 
utmost  labour  upon  composition.  I 
have  but  to  throw  her  into  a  magnetic 
sleep,  and  ray  literary  product  for  the 
day  is  secured.  I  go  forth  through 
Paris,  mingle  in  society,  appear  idle 
and  insouciant ;  and  yet  all  the  while 
the  ideal  personages  of  my  tale  are 
passing  over  the  mirror  of  my  mind, 
and  performing  their  allotted  duty. 
I  have  reached  such  perfection  in  the 
art,  that  I  can  compose  two  or  even 
three  romances  at  once.  I  return 
towards  evening,  and  then  I  find 
Leontine,  pale  indeed  and  exhausted, 
but  with  a  vast  pile  of  manuscript 
before  her,  which  contains  the  faithful 
transcript  of  my  thoughts.  Now,  per- 
haps, you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  an 
apparent  fertility,  which,  I  am  aware, 
has  challenged  the  admiration  and 
astonishment  of  Europe." 

All  this  was  uttered  by  Monte- 
Christo  with  such  exemplary  gravity, 
that  I  stood  perfectly  confounded.  If 
true,  it  was  indeed  the  solution  of  the 
greatest  literary  problem  of  the  age ; 
but  I  could  hardly  suppress  the  idea 
that  he  was  making  me  the  victim  of  a 
hoax. 

"  And  whereabouts  does  she  dwell, 
this  Demoiselle  Leontine  ?"  said  I. 

"At  my  house,"  he  replied:  "she 
Is  my  adopted  child.  Poor  Leontine ! 
sometimes  when  I  look  at  her  wasted 
cheek,  I  feel  a  pang  of  regret  to  think 
that  she  is  paying  so  dear  for  a  cele- 
brity which  must  be  immortal.  But 
it  is  the  fate  of  genius,  my  friend,  and 
all  of  us  must  submit !" 

As  the  Marquis  uttered  this  senti- 
ment with  a  pathetic  sigh,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  glancing  at  his  manly 
and  athletic  proportions.  Certainly 
there  was  no  appearance  of  over- 
fatigue  or  lassitude  there.  He  looked 
the  very  incarnation  of  good  cheer, 
and  had  contrived  to  avert  from  his 
own  person  all  vestige  of  those  cala- 


mities which  he  was  pleased  so  feel- 
ingly to  deplore.  He  might  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  Freres  Proven- 
gaux  as  a  splendid  result  of  their  nu- 
tritive and  culinary  system. 

"  You  doubt  me  still,  I  see,"  said 
De  la  Pailleterie.  "  Well,  I  cannot 
wonder  at  it.  Such  things,  I  know, 
sound  strange  in  the  apprehension  of 
you  incredulous  islanders.  But  I 
will  even  give  you  a  proof,  Dunshun- 
ner,  which  is  more  than  I  would  do 
to  any  other  man — for  I  cannot  forget 
the  service  you  rendered  me  long  ago 
at  the  Isle  de  Bourbon.  You  see 
this  little  instrument, — put  it  to  your 
ear.  I  shall  summon  Leontine  to 
speak,  and  the  sound  of  her  reply  will 
be  conveyed  to  you  through  that  silver 
tube,  which  is  in  strict  rapport  with 
her  magnetic  constitution." 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  my  hand  a 
miniature  silver  trumpet,  beautifully 
wrought,  which  I  immediately  placed 
to  my  ear. 

Monte-Christo  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  fixed  his  fine  eyes 
earnestly  upon  vacuity,  made  several 
passes  upwards  with  his  hand,  and 
then  said, 

"  My  friend,  do  yon  hear  me  ?  If 
so,  answer." 

Immediately,  and  to  my  unex- 
pected surprise,  there  thrilled  through 
the  silver  tube  a  whisper  of  miracu- 
lous sweetness. 

"  Great  master !  I  listen— I  obey !" 

"May  St  Mungo,  St  Mirren,  St 
Rollox,  and  all  the  other  western 
saints,  have  me  in  their  keeping!" 
cried  I.  "  Heard  ever  mortal  man 
aught  like  this?" 

"Hush— be  silent !"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, "  or  you  may  destroy  the  spell. 
Leontine,  have  you  concluded  the 
chapter?" 

"  I  have,"  said  the  voice  :  "  shall 
I  read  the  last  sentences  ?  " 

"Do,"  replied  the  adept,  who 
seemed  to  hear  the  response  simulta- 
neously with  myself,  by  intuition. 

The  voice  went  on.  "At  this 
moment  the  door  of  the  apartment 
opened,  and  Chon  rushed  into  the 
room.  'Well,  my  little  sister,  how 
goes  it  ? '  said  the  Countess.  '  Bad.' 
4  Indeed ! '  '  It  is  but  too  true.'  '  De 
Noailles?'  'No.'  'Ha!  D'Aiguil- 
lon?'  '  You  deceive  yourself.'  '  Who 
then?'  'Philip  de  Taverney,  the 
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Chevalier  Maison  -  Rouge !'  'Ha!' 
cried  the  Countess,  '  then  I  am  lost ! ' 
and  she  sank  senseless  upon  the 
cushions." 

"  Well  done,  Leon  tine !"  exclaimed 
De  la  Pailleterie  ;  "  that  is  the  sev- 
enth chapter  I  have  composed  since 
morning.  Are  you  fatigued,  my 
child?" 

"Very — very  weary,"  replied  the 
voice,  in  a  melancholy  cadence. 

"  You  shall  have  rest  soon.  Come 
hither.  Do  you  see  me  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  you  are  very  cruel !" 

"I  understand.  Cease  to  be  fa- 
tigued—I  will  it !" 

"Ah!  thanks,  thanks!" 

"  Do  you  see  me  now  ?  " 

"  I  do.     Oh,  how  handsome ! " 

The  Marquis  caressed  his  whiskers. 

"Where  am  I?" 

"  At  the  corner  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  near  the  Tuilleries'  gardens. 
Ah,  you  naughty  man,  you  have  been 
smoking ! " 

"Who  is  with  me?" 

"  A  poodle-dog,"  replied  the  voice. 
"What  a  pretty  creature!  he  is  just 
snapping  at  a  fly.  Come  here,  poor 
fellow!" 

The  poodle  gave  an  unearthly  yell, 
and  rushed  between  the  legs  of  Monte- 
Christo,  thereby  nearly  capsizing  that 
extraordinary  magician. 

"  Who  else?"  asked  the  Marquis. 

"  A  tall  man,  with  sandy-coloured 
hair.  La,  how  funny !" 

"  What  now?" 

"  I  am  laughing." 

"At  what?" 

"  At  his  dress." 

"  How  is  he  dressed?" 

"  In  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons, 
a  white  hat,  and  such  odd  scarlet-and- 
yellow  trowsers!" 

I  stood  petrified.  It  was  quite 
true.  In  a  moment  of  abstraction  I 
had  that  morning  donned  a  pair  of 
integuments  of  the  M'Tavish  tartan, 
and  my  legs  were  of  the  colour  of  the 
flamingo. 

"  Is  he  handsome?" 

I  did  not  exactly  catch  the  re- 
sponse. 

"  That  will  do,  my  dear  Marquis," 
said  I,  returning  him  the  trumpet.  "  I 
am  now  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  your  assertions,  and  can  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  marvellous  fer- 
tility of  your  pen — I  beg  pardon — of 


your  invention.  Pray,  do  not  trouble 
your  fair  friend  any  further  upon  my 
account.  I  have  heard  quite  enough 
to  satisfy  me  that  I  am  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  remarkable  man  in 
Europe." 

"  Pooh!  this  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 
Any  man  might  do  the  same,  with  a 
slight  smattering  of  the  occult  sciences. 
But  we  were  talking,  if  I  recollect 
right,  about  moral  influence  and 
power.  I  maintain  that  the  authors 
of  romance  and  melodrama  are  the 
true  masters  of  the  age  :  you,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  in  free-trade  and 
the  jargon  of  political  economy.  Is 
it  not  so?" 

"True.  We  started  from  that 
point." 

"  Well,  then,  would  you  like  to  see 
a  revolution?" 

"Not  on  my  account,  my  dear 
Marquis.  I  own  the  interest  of  the 
spectacle,  but  it  demands  too  great  a 
sacrifice." 

"  Not  at  all.  In  fact,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  for  a  bouleversement  this 
spring,  as  I  seriously  believe  it  would 
tend  very  much  to  the  respectability 
of  France.  It  must  come  sooner  or 
later.  Louis  Philippe  is  well  up  in 
years,  and  it  cannot  make  much  dif- 
ference to  him.  Besides,  I  am  tired 
of  Guizot.  He  gives  himself  airs  as 
an  historian  which  are  absolutely  in- 
sufferable, and  France  can  submit  to 
it  no  longer.  The  only  doubt  I  enter- 
tain is,  whether  this  ought  to  be  a 
new  ministry,  or  an  entire  dynastical 
change." 

"  You  are  the  best  judge.  For  my 
own  part,  having  no  interest  in  the 
matter  further  than  curiosit3r,  a  change 
of  ministers  would  satisfy  me." 

"  Ay,  but  there  are  considerations 
beyond  that.  Much  may  be  said  upon 
both  sides.  There  is  danger  certainly 
in  organic  changes,  at  the  same  time 
we  must  work  out  by  all  means  our 
full  and  legitimate  freedom.  What 
would  you  do  in  such  a  case  of  per- 
plexity ?  " 

Victor  Hugo's  simple  and  romantic 
method  of  deciding  between  hostile 
opinions,  as  exemplified  in  his  valuable 
drama  of  Lucrece  Borgia,  at  once 
occurred  to  me. 

"  Are  you  quite  serious,"  said  I, 
"  in  wishing  to  effect  a  change  of 
some  kind  ?  " 
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"  I  am,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  as 
resolute  as  Prometheus  on  the  Cau- 
casus." 

"  Then,  suppose  we  toss  for  it ;  and 
so  leave  the  question  of  a  new  cabinet 
or  dynasty  entirely  to  the  arbitration 
of  fate?" 

"  A  good  and  a  pious  idea  !  "  re- 
plied the  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie. 
"  Here  is  a  five-franc  piece.  I  shall 
toss,  and  you  shall  call." 

Up  went  the  dollar,  big  with  the 
fate  of  France,  twirling  in  the  even- 
ing air. 

"  Heads  for  a  new  ministry ! " 
cried  I,  and  the  coin  fell  chinking  on 
the  gravel.  We  both  rushed  up. 

"It  is  tails!"  said  the  Marquis 
devoutly.  "Destiny!  thou  hast  willed 
it,  and  I  am  but  thine  instrument. 
Farewell,  my  friend  ;  in  ten  days  you 
shall  hear  more  of  this.  Meantime, 
I  must  be  busy.  Poor  Leontine! 
thou  hast  a  heavy  task  before  thee !  " 

"  If  you  are  going  homewards," 
said  I,  "  permit  me  to  accompany  you 
so  far.  Our  way  lies  together." 


"  Not  so,"  replied  the  Marquis 
thoughtfully.  "  I  dine  to-day  at 
Vefour's,  and  in  the  evening  I  must 
attend  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St 
Martin.  I  am  never  so  much  alone 
as  in  the  midst  of  excitement.  O 
France,  France !  what  do  I  not  en- 
dure for  thee ! " 

So  saying,  Monte-Christo  extended 
his  hand,  which  I  wrung  affectionately 
within  my  own.  I  felt  proud  of  the 
link  which  bound  me  to  so  high  and 
elevated  a  being. 

"Ah,  my  friend!"  said  I,  "  ahr 
my  friend !  there  is  yet  time  to 
pause.  >  Would  it  not  be  wiser  and 
better  to  forego  this  enterprise 
altogether  ?  " 

"  You  forget,"  replied  the  other 
solemnly.  "  Destiny  has  willed  it. 
Go,  let  us  each  fulfil  our  destiny !." 

So  saying,  this  remarkable  man 
tucked  the  poodle  under  his  arm,  and 
in  a  few  moments  was  lost  to  my 
view  amidst  the  avenues  of  the  gar- 
den of  the  Tuilleries. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  IDES  OP  MARCH. 


Several  days  elapsed,  during  which 
Paris  maintained  its  customary  tran- 
quillity. The  eye  of  a  stranger  could 
have  observed  very  little  alteration  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  populace  ;  and 
even  in  the  salons,  there  was  no  strong 
surmise  of  any  coming  event  of  im- 
portance. In  the  capital  of  France 
one  looks  for  a  revolution  as  quietly 
as  the  people  of  England  await  the 
advent  of  "  the  coming  man."  The 
event  is  always  prophesied — some- 
times apparently  upon  the  eve  of 
being  fulfilled ;  but  the  failures  are  so 
numerous  as  to  prevent  inordinate 
disappointment.  In  the  Chamber 
there  were  some  growlings  about  the 
Reform  banquet,  and  the  usual  vague 
threats  if  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  coerce  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
but  these  demonstrations  had  been  so 
often  repeated,  that  nobody  had  faith 
in  any  serious  or  eritical  result. 

Little  Thiers,  to  be  sure,  blustered ; 
and  Odillon  Barrot  assumed  pompous 
airs,  and  tried  to  look  like  a  Roman 
citizen, at  our  small  patriotic  cosmopo- 
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litan  reunions  ;  but  I  never  could  be- 
lieve that  either  of  them  was  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  We  all  know  the  game  that 
is  played  in  Britain,  where  the  doors' 
of  the  ministerial  cabinet  are  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  a  Dutch 
clock.  When  it  is  fair  weather,  the 
ambitious  figure  of  Lord  John  Russell 
is  seen  mounting  guard  on  the  outside 
— when  it  threatens  to  blow,  the  small 
sentry  retires,  and  makes  way  for  the 
Tamwprth  grenadier.  Just  so  was  it 
in  Paris.  Guizot,  if  wheeled  from  his 
perch,  was  expected  to  be  replaced 
by  the  smarter  and  more  enterprising 
Thiers,  and  slumbrous  Duchatel  by 
the  broad-chested  and  beetle-browed 
Barrot. 

At  the  same  time,  I  could  not 
altogether  shut  my  eyes  to  the  more 
active  state  of  the  press.  I  do  not 
mean  to  aver  that  the  mere  political 
articles  exhibited  more  than  their 
usual  vigour ;  but  throughout  the  whole 
literature  of  the  day  there  ran  an  un- 
der-current of  revolutionary  feeling 
which  betokened  wonderful  unanimity. 
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Less  than  usual  was  said  about  Ma- 
rengo,  Austerlitz,  or  even  the  three 
glorious  days  of  July.  The  minds  of 
men  were  directed  further  back,  to  a 
period  when  the  Republic  was  all  in 
all,  when  France  stood  isolated  among 
the  nations,  great  in  crime,  and 
drunken  with  her  new- won  freedom. 
The  lapse  of  half  a  century  is  enough 
to  throw  a  sort  of  halo  around  the 
memory  of  the  veriest  villain  and  as- 
sassin. We  have  seen  Dick  Turpin 
and  Jack  Sheppard  exhumed  from 
their  graves  to  be  made  the  heroes  of 
modern  romance;  and  the  same  alche- 
my was  now  applied  to  the  honoured 
ashes  of  Anach arsis  Clootz,  and  other 
patriots  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

All  this  was  done  very  insidiously, 
and,  I  must  say,  with  consummate 
skill.  Six  or  seven  simultaneous  ro- 
mances reminded  the  public  of  its 
tormer  immunity  from  rule,  and  about 
as  many  melodramas  denounced  utter 
perdition  to  tyranny.  I  liked  the  fun. 
Man  is  by  nature  a  revolutionary  ani- 
mal, especially  when  he  has  nothing 
to  lose  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  remark 
that  a  very  small  portion  indeed  of 
my  capital  was  invested  in  the  foreign 
funds. 

I  saw  little  of  my  friend  the  Mar- 
quis, beyond  meeting  him  at  the  usual 
promenades,  and  bowing  to  him  at 
the  theatres,  where  he  never  failed  to 
present  himself.  A  casual  observer 
would  have  thought  that  De  la  Paille- 
terie  had  no  other  earthly  vocation 
than  to  perambulate  Paris  as  a  mere 
votary  of  pleasure.  Once  or  twice, 
however,  towards  evening,  I  encoun- 
tered him  in  his  uniform  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  with  fire  in  his  eye, 
haste  in  his  step,  and  a  settled  delibe- 
ration on  his  forehead ;  and  I  could 
not  help,  as  I  gazed  upon  him,  feeling 
transported  backwards  to  the  period 
of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis. 

At  length  I  received  the  expected 
billet,  and  on  the  appointed  evening 
rendered  myself  punctually  at  his 
house.  The  rooms  were  already  more 
than  half  filled  by  the  company. 

"  Are  the  Ides  of  March  come  ?  " 
said  I,  pressing  the  proffered  hand  of 
Monte -Christo. 

"Come — but  not  yet  over,"  he  re- 
plied. "  You  have  seen  the  new  play 
which  has  produced  such  a  marked 
sensation  ?  " 


"I  have.  "Wonderful  production! 
Whose  is  it?" 

A  mysterious  smile  played  upon  the 
lip  of  my  friend. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  a  countryman,  a  sympa- 
thiser ;  one  who,  like  you,  is  desirous 
that  our  poor  country  should  partici- 
pate in  the  blessings  of  the  British 
loom.  Mr  Hutton  Bagsby — Mr  Dun- 
shunner." 

Bagsby  was  a  punchy  man,  with  a 
bald  head,  and  a  nose  which  betokened 
his  habitual  addiction  to  the  fiery 
grape  of  Portugal. 

"  Servant,  sir ! "  said  he.  "  Under- 
stand you're  a  free-trader,  supporter 
of  Cobden's  principles,  and  inclined  to 
go  the  whole  hog.  Glad  to  see  a 
man  of  common  understanding  here. 
Damme,  sir,  when  I  speak  to  these 
French  fellows  about  calico,  they 
begin  to  talk  about  fraternity ;  which, 
as  I  take  it,  means  eating  frogs,  for  I 
don't  pretend  to  understand  their  out- 
landish gibberish." 

"  Every  nation  has  its  hobby,  you 
know,  Mr  Bagsby,"  I  replied.  "  We 
consider  ourselves  more  practical  than 
the  French,  and  stick  to  the  main 
chance  ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
occupied  with  social  grievances,  and 
what  they  call  the  rights  of  labour." 

"  Rights  of  labour!"  exclaimed 
Bagsby.  "  Hanged  if  I  think  labour 
has  got  any  rights  at  all.  Blow  all 
protection !  say  I.  Look  after  the 
interests  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
let  capital  have  its  swing.  As  for 
those  confounded  working  fellows, 
who  cares  about  them?  We  don't, 
I  can  answer  for  it.  When  I  was  in 
the  League,  we  wanted  to  bring  corn 
down,  in  order  to  get  work  cheaper ; 
and,  now  that  we've  got  it,  do  you 
think  we  will  stand  any  rubbish 
about  rights  ?  These  French  fellows 
are  a  poor  set ;  they  don't  understand 
sound  commercial  principles." 

"  Ha!  Lamoriciere  !  "  said  our  host, 
accosting  a  general  officer  who  j  ust  then 
entered  the  apartment;  "how  goes 
it  ?  Any  result  from  to-day's  de- 
monstration at  the  Chamber  ?  " 

"Ma foil  I  should  say  there  is. 
The  banquets  are  forbidden.  There 
is  a  talk  about  impeaching  ministers  ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  artillery- 
waggons  are  rumbling  through  the 
streets  in  scores." 
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"Then  our  old  friend  Macaire  is 
likely  to  make  a  stand  ?  " 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  the  re- 
spectable gentleman  may  try  it,"  said 
the  commandant,  regaling  himself 
with  a  pinch.  "  By  the  way,  the 
National  Guard  must  turn  out  to- 
morrow early.  The  rappel  will  be 
beat  by  daybreak.  There  is  a  stir 
already  in  the  Boulevards ;  and,  as  I 
drove  here,  I  saw  the  people  in  thou- 
sands reading  the  evening  journals  by 
torch -light." 

"  Such  is  liberty  ! "  exclaimed  a 
little  gentleman,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing eagerly  to  the  General.  "  Such 
is  liberty!  she  holds  her  bivouac  at 
nightfall  by  the  torch  of  reason  ;  and, 
on  the  morrow,  the  dawn  is  red  with 
the  brightness  of  the  sun  of  Auster- 
litz ! " 

A  loud  hum  of  applause  followed 
the  enunciation  of  this  touching  senti- 
ment. 

"  Our  friend  is  great  to-night," 
whispered  Monte-Christo ;  "  and  he 
may  be  greater  to-morrow.  If  Louis 
Philippe  yields,  he  maybe  prime  minis- 
ter— if  firing  begins,  I  have  a  shrewd 
notion  he  won't  be  any  where.  Ah, 
Monsieur  Albert  !  welcome  from 
Cannes.  We  have  been  expecting 
you  for  some  time,  and  you  have 
arrived  not  a  moment  too  soon ! " 

The  individual  thus  accosted  was 
of  middle  height,  advanced  age,  and 
very  plainly  dressed.  He  wore  a 
rusty  gray  surtout,  trousers  of  plaid 
check,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  buried  in  the  folds  of  a 
black  cravat.  The  features  were  re- 
markable ;  and,  somehow  or  other, 
I  thought  that  I  had  seen  them  before. 
The  small  gray  eyes  rolled  restlessly 
beneath  their  shaggy  pent-house  ; 
the  cheek  -  bones  were  remarkably 
prominent ;  a  deep  furrow  was  cut  on 
either  side  of  the  mouth ;  and  the 
nose,  which  was  of  singular  confor- 
mation, seemed  endowed  with  spon- 
taneous life,  and  performed  a  series 
of  extraordinary  mechanical  revolu- 
tions. Altogether,  the  appearance  of 
the  man  impressed  me  with  the  idea 
of  strong,  ill-regulated  energy,  and 
of  that  restless  activity  which  is  em- 
phatically the  mother  of  mischief. 

Monsieur  Albert  did  not  seem  very 
desirous  of  courting  attention.  He 
rather  winked  than  replied  to  our 


host,  threw  a  suspicious  look  at  Bags- 
by,  who  was  staring  him  in  the  face, 
honoured  me  with  a  survey,  and  the  a 
edged  away  into  the  crowd.  I  felt 
rather  curious  to  know  something 
more  about  him. 

"  Pray,  my  dear  Marquis,"  said  I, 
"  who  may  this  Monsieur  Albert 
be?" 

"  Albert !  Is  it  possible  that  you 
do'not — but  I  forget.  I  can  only  tell 
you,  mon  cher,  that  this  Monsieur 
Albert  is  a  very  remarkable  man,  and 
will  be  heard  of  hereafter  among  the 
ranks  of  the  people.  You  seem  to 
suspect  a  mystery  ?  Well,  well  ! 
There  are  mysteries  in  all  greafc 
dramas,  such  as  that  which  is  now 
going  on  around  us  ;  so,  for  the  pre- 
sent, you  must  be  content  to  know 
my  friend  as  simple  Albert,  owvner." 

"Hanged  if  I  haven't  seen  that 
fellow  in  the  black  choker  before  I " 
said  Mr  Bagsby ;  "or,  at  all  events, 
I've  seen  his  double.  I  say,  Mr 
Dunshrunner,  who  is  the  chap  that 
came  in  just  now?" 

"  I  really  cannot  tell,  Mr  Bagsby. 
Monte  -  Christo  calls  him  simply  Mr 
Albert,  a  workman." 

"That's  their  fraternity,  I  suppose ! 
If  I  thought  he  was  an  operative, 
I  'd  be  off  in  the  twinkling  of  a  billy- 
roller.  But  it's  all  a  hoax.  Do  you. 
know,  I  think  he 's  very  like  a  certain, 
noble  —  " 

Here  an  aide-de-camp,  booted  and 
spurred,  dashed  into  the  apartment. 

"  General !  you  are  wanted  imme- 
diately: the  e'meute  has  begun,  half 
Paris  is  rushing  to  arms,  and  they 
are  singing  the  Marseillaise  through 
the  streets ! " 

"  Any  thing  else  ? "  said  the 
General,  who,  with  inimitable  sang 
froid,  was  sipping  a  tumbler  of 
orgeat. 

"  Guizot  has  resigned." 

"  Bravo !"  cried  the  little  gentleman 
above  referred  to — and  he  cut  a  caper 
that  might  have  done  credit  to  Vestris. 
"Bravo!  there  is  some  chance  for 
capable  men  now." 

"I  was  told,"  continued  the  aide- 
de-camp,  "as  I  came  along,  that 
Count  Mole  had  been  sent  for." 

"  Mole !  bah !  an  imbecile !"  mut- 
tered the  diminutive  statesman.  "  It 
was  not  worth  a  revolution  to  produce 
such  a  miserable  result." 
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"  And  what  say  the  people?"  asked 
our  host. 

"  Cela  ne  suffira  pas ! " 

41  Ah,  les  bons  citoyens  !  Ah,  les 
braves  gargons  !  Je  les  connais!"  And 
here  the  candidate  for  office  executed 
a  playful  pirouette. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Lamoriciere, 
"  we  must  do  our  duty." 

"Which  is?"  interrupted  De  la 
Pailleterie. 

"  To  see  the  play  played  out,  at  all 
events,"  replied  the  military  patriot ; 
44  and  therefore,  messieurs,  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  you  all  a  very  good 
evening." 

"  But  stop,  General,"  cried  two  or 
three  voices:  "what  would  you  advise 
us  to  do?" 

"In  the  first  place,  gentlemen," 
replied  the  warrior,  and  his  words 
were  listened  to  with  the  deepest  at- 
tention, "I  would  recommend  you, 
as  the  streets  are  in  a  disturbed  state, 
to  see  the  ladies  home.  That  duty 
performed,  you  will  probably  be 
guided  by  your  own  sagacity  and 
tastes.  The  National  Guard  will,  of 
course,  muster  at  their  quarters. 
Gentlemen  who  are  of  an  architectural 
genius  will  probably  be  gratified  by 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  several 
barricades  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  ;  and  I  have  always  observed, 
that  behind  a  wall  of  this  description, 
there  is  little  danger  from  a  passing 
bullet.  Others,  who  are  fond  of  fire- 
works, may  possibly  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  themselves  in  the 
pyrotechnic  art.  But  I  detain  you, 
gentlemen,  I  fear  unjustifiably;  and 
as  I  observe  that  the  firing  has  be- 
gun, I  have  the  honour  once  more  to 
renew  my  salutations." 

And  in  fact  a  sharp  fusillade  was 
heard  without,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  General's  harangue.  The  whole 
party  was  thrown  into  confusion; 
several  ladies  showed  symptoms  of 
fainting,  and  were  incontinently  re- 
ceived in  the  arms  of  their  respective 
cavaliers. 

The  aspiring  statesman  had  disap- 
peared. Whether  he  got  under  a 
sofa,  or  up  the  chimney,  I  do  not 
know,  but  he  vanished  utterly  from 
my  eyes.  Monte-Christo  was  in  a 
prodigious  state  of  excitement. 

"  I  have  kept  my  word,  you  see," 
he  said:  "this  may  be  misconstrued 
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in  history,  but  I  call  upon  you  to  bear 
witness  that  the  revolution  was  a  tri- 
umph of  genius.  O  France ! "  con- 
tinued he,  filling  his  pocket  with 
macaroons,  "  the  hour  of  thine  eman- 
cipation has  come ! " 

Observing  a  middle-aged  lady  mak- 
ing towards  the  door  without  male 
escort,  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  tender  my  services,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  suggestions  of  the  gal- 
lant Lamoriciere.  I  was  a  good  deal 
obstructed,  however,  by  Mr  Hutton- 
Bagsby,  who,  in  extreme  alarm,  was 
cleaving  to  the  skirts  of  my  gar- 
ments. 

"  Can  I  be  of  the  slightest  assis- 
tance in  offering  my  escort  to  ma- 
dame  ?  "  said  I  with  a  respectful  bow. 

The  lady  looked  at  me  with  un- 
feigned surprise. 

"Monsieur  mistakes,  I  believe," 
said  she  quietly.  "  Perhaps  he  thinks 
I  carry  a  fan.  Look  here" —  and  she 
exhibited  the  butt  of  an  enormous 
horse-pistol.  "The  authoress  of 
Lelia  knows  well  how  to  command 
respect  for  herself." 

"  George  Sand  !  "  I  exclaimed  in 
amazement. 

"The  same,  monsieur;  who  wilt 
be  happy  to  meet  you  this  evening  at 
an  early  hour,  behind  the  barricade  of 
the  Rue  Montmartre." 

"  O  good  Lord  !  "  cried  Mr  Hutton 
Bagsby,  "  here  is  a  precious  kettle  of 
fish  !  They  are  firing  out  yonder  like 
mad;  they'll  be  breaking  into  the 
houses  next,  and  we'll  all  be  murdered 
to  a  man." 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Mr  Bagsby ; 
this  is  a  mere  political  revolution.  The 
people  have  no  animosity  whatever  to 
strangers." 

"Haven't  they?  I  wish  you  had 
seen  the  way  the  waiter  looked  this 
morning  at  my  dressing  case.  They'd 
tie  me  up  to  the  lamp-post  at  once  for 
the  sake  of  my  watch  and  seals  !  And 
I  don't  know  a  single  word  of  their 
bloody  language.  I  wish  the  leaders 
of  the  League  had  been  hanged  before 
they  sent  me  here." 

"  What!  then  you  are  here  upon  a 
mission  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  a  delegate,  as  they  call 
it.  O  Lord,  I  wish  somebody  would 
take  me  home ! " 

"Where  do  you  reside,  Mr 
Bagsby  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the 
street,  and  the  man  who  brought  me 
here  has  just  gone  away  with  a  gun ! 
Oh  dear!  what  shall  I  do?" 

I  really  felt  considerably  embar- 
rassed. By  this  time  Monte-Christo 
and  most  of  his  guests  had  departed, 
and  I  knew  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
•consign  the  unfortunate  and  terrified 
free-trader.  I  sincerely  pitied  poor 
Bagsby,  who  was  eminently  unfitted 
for  this  sort  of  work ;  and  was  just 
about  to  offer  him  an  asylum  in  my 
own  apartments,  when  I  felt  my 
shoulder  touched,  and,  turning  round, 
recognised  the  intelligent  though  sar- 
castic features  of  Albert  the  ouvrier. 

u  You  are  both  English  ?  "  he  said 
in  a  perfectly  pure  dialect.  u  Eh 
bien,  I  like  the  English,  and  I  wish 


they  understood  us  better.  You  are 
in  difficulties.  Well,  I  will  assist. 
Come  with  me.  You  may  depend 
upon  the  honour  of  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  Workman  as  I  am,  I  have 
some  influence  here.  Come — is  it  a 
bargain  ?  Only  one  caution,  gentle- 
men :  remember  where  you  are,  and 
that  the  watchwords  for  the  night  are 
fraternity  egalite!  You  comprehend? 
Let  us  lose  no  time,  but  follow  me." 

So  saying,  he  strode  to  the  door. 
Bagsby  said  not  a  word,  but 
clutched  my  arm.  But  as  we  de- 
scended the  staircase,  he  muttered  in 
my  ear  as  well  as  the  chittering  of  his 
teeth  would  allow : — 

"  It  is  him — I  am  perfectly  certain ! 
Who  on  earth  would  have  believed 
this  !  O  Lord  Harry ! 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  BARRICADES. 


The  streets  were  in  a  state  of  wild 
commotion.  Every  where  we  en- 
countered crowds  of  truculent  working 
fellows,  dressed  in  blouses  and  armed 
with  muskets,  who  were  pressing  to- 
wards the  Boulevards.  Sometimes 
they  passed  us  in  hurried  groups ;  at 
other  times  the  way  was  intercepted 
by  a  regular  procession  bearing 
torches,  and  singing  the  war-hymn  of 
Marseilles.  Those  who  judge  of  the 
physical  powers  of  the  French  people 
by  the  specimens  they  usually  en- 
counter in  the  streets  of  Paris,  are 
certain  to  form  an  erroneous  estimate. 
A  more  powerful  and  athletic  race 
than  the  workmen  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  not,  I 
confess,  without  a  certain  sensation 
of  terror,  that  I  found  myself  launched 
into  the  midst  of  this  wild  and  uncon- 
trollable mob,  whose  furious  gestures 
testified  to  their  excitement,  and 
whose  brawny  arms  were  bared,  and 
ready  for  the  work  of  slaughter. 

Considering  the  immense  military 
force  which  was  known  to  be  stationed 
in  and  around  Paris,  it  seemed  to  me 
quite  miraculous  that  no  effective  de- 
monstration had  been  made.  Pos- 
sibly the  troops  might  be  drawn  up 
in  some  of  the  wider  streets  or  squares, 
but  hitherto  we  had  encountered  none. 
Several  bodies  of  the  National  Guard, 


it  is  true,  occasionally  went  by ;  but 
these  did  not  seem  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  military  force,  nor  did 
they  take  any  active  steps  towards  the 
quelling  of  the  disturbance.  At  times, 
however,  the  sound  of  distant  firing 
warned  us  that  the  struggle  had 
begun. 

Poor  Bagsby  clung  to  my  arm  in 
a  perfect  paroxysm  of  fear.  I  had 
cautioned  him,  as  we  went  out,  on  no 
account  to  open  his  lips,  or  to  make 
any  remarks  which  might  serve  to 
betray  his  origin.  The  creature  was 
quite  docile,  and  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Monsieur  Albert  like  a  lamb. 
That  mysterious  personage  strode 
boldly  forward,  chuckling  to  himself 
as  he  went,  and  certainly  exhibited 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  Paris.  Once  or  twice  we 
were  stopped  and  questioned ;  but  a 
few  cabalistic  words  from  our-  leader 
solved  all  difficulties,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  proceed  amidst  general 
and  vociferous  applause. 

At  length,  as  we  approached  the 
termination  of  a  long  and  narrow 
street,  we  heard  a  tremendous  shout- 
ing, and  the  unmistakable  sounds  of 
conflict. 

"  Here  come  the  Municipal  Guards !" 
cried  M.  Albert,  quickly.  "These 
fellows  fight  like  demons,  and  have  no 
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regard  for  the  persons  of  the  people. 
Follow  me,  gentlemen,  this  way,  and 
speedily,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
sliced  like  blanc-mange  ! " 

With  these  words  the  ouvrier  dived 
into  a  dark  lane,  and  we  lost  no  time 
in  following  his  example.  I  had  no 
idea  whatever  of  our  locality,  but  it 
seemed  evident  that  we  were  in  one 
of  the  worst  quarters  of  Paris.  Every 
.lamp  in  the  lane  had  been  broken,  so 
that  we  could  form  no  opinion  of  its 
character  from  vision.  It  was,  how- 
ever, ankle- deep  of  mud — a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  likely  to  prolong 
the  existence  of  my  glazed  boots. 
Altogether,  I  did  not  like  the  situa- 
tion; and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
guarantee  as  to  M.  Albert's  respecta- 
bility, implied  from  his  acquaintance 
with  Monte- Christo,  I  think  I  should 
have  preferred  trusting  myself  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Municipal 
Guard.  As  for  poor  Bagsby,  his 
teeth  were  going  like  cas£anets> 

"  You  seem  cold,  sir,"  said  Albert, 
in  a  deep  and  husky  voice,  as  we 
reached  a  part  of  the  lane  apparently 
fenced  in  by  dead  walls.  u  This  is  a 
wild:  night  for  a  Manchester  weaver 
to  be  wandering  in  the  streets  of 
Paris!" 

"  O  Lord !  you  know  me,  then?" 
groaned  Bagsby,  with  a  piteous  ac- 
cent. 

"  Know  you?  ha,  ha  !"  replied  the 
other,  with  the  laugh  of  the  third  ruf- 
fian in  a  melodrama;  "who  does  not 
know  citizen  Bagsby,  the  delegate — 
Bagsby,  the  great  champion  of  the 
League — Bagsby,  the  millionnaire ! " 

"It's  not  true,  upon  my  soul!" 
cried  Bagsby ;  "  I  am  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  haven't  a  hundred  pounds  in 
the  world  that  I  can  properly  call  my 
own." 

"  The  world  wrongs  you,  then," 
said  Albert ;  "  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
you  keep  up  the  delusion  by  carrying 
so  much  bullion  about  you.  I  should 
say,  now,  that  the  chain  round  your 
neck  must  be  worth  some  fifty  louis." 

Bagsby  made  no  reply,  but  clutched 
my  arm  with  the  grasp  of  a  cockatoo. 

"  This  is  a  very  dreary  place," 
continued  Albert,  in  a  tone  that 
might  have  emanated  from  a  sepul- 
chre. u  Last  winter,  three  men  were 
robbed  and  murdered  in  this  very 
passage.  There  is  a  conduit  to  the 


Seine  below,  and  I  saw  the  bodies 
next  morning  in  the  Morgue,  with 
their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear ! " 

From  a  slight  interjectional  sound, 
I  concluded  that  Bagsby  was  praying. 

"These,"  said  the  ouvrier,  "are 
the  walls  of  a  slaughter-house  :  on 
the  other  side  is  the  shed  where  they 
ordinarily  keep  the  guillotine.  Have 
you  seen  that  implement  yet,  Mr 
Bagsby?" 

"Mercy  on  us,  no!"  groaned  the 
delegate.  "  Oh,  Mr  Albert,  whoever 
you  are,  do  take  us  out  of  this  place,, 
or  I  am  sure  I  shall  lose  my  reason  f 
If  you  want  my  watch,  say  so  at 
once,  and,  upon  my  word,  you  are 
heartily  welcome." 

"  Harkye,  sirrah,"  said  Monsieur 
Albert :  "I  have  more  than  half  a 
mind  to  leave  you  here  all  night  for 
your  consummate  impertinence.  I 
knew  you  from  the  very  first  to  be  a- 
thorough  poltroon  ;  but  I  shall  find  a 
proper  means  of  chastising  you. 
Come  ajong,  sir ;  we  are  past  the 
lane  now,  and  at  a  place  where  your 
hands  may  be  better  employed  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people  than  your  head 
ever  was  in  inventing  task-work  at- 
home." 

We  now  emerged  into  an  open 
court,  lighted  by  a  solitary  lamp.  It 
was  apparently  deserted,  but,  on  a 
low  whistle  from  Monsieur  Albert* 
some  twenty  or  thirty  individuals  in 
blouses  rushed  forth  from  the  door- 
ways and  surrounded  us.  I  own  I 
did  not  feel  remarkably  comfortable 
at  the  moment;  for  although  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  our  guide  had  merely 
been  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of 
Bagsby,  the  apparition  of  his  confede- 
rates was  rather  sudden  and  startling. 
As  for  Bagsby,  he  evidently  expected 
no  better  fate  than  an  immediate  con- 
duct to  the  block. 

"  You  come  late,  mon  capitaine" 
said  a  bloused  veteran,  armed  with  a 
mattock.  "  They  have  the  start  of 
us  already  in  the  Rue  des  Petits- 
Champs." 

"Never  mind,  grognard!  we  are 
early  enough  for  the  ball,"  said  M. 
Albert.  "  Have  you  every  thing 
ready  as  I  desired  ?" 

"  All  ready— spades,  levers,  pick- 
axes, and  the  rest." 

"  Arms?" 

"  Enough   to  serve  our  purpose, 
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and  we  shall  soon  have  more.  But 
who  are  these  with  you  ?  " 

"  Frateruisers — two  bold  English- 
men, who  are  ready  to  die  for  free- 
dom!" 

"Vivent  Us  Anglais,  et  a  bas  les 
tyrans!"  shouted  the  blouses. 

"  This  citizen,"  continued  Albert, 
indicating  the  unhappy  Bagsby,  "is 
a  Cobdenist  and  a  delegate.  He  has 
sworn  to  remain  at  the  barricades 
until  the  last  shot  is  fired,  and  to 
plant  the  red  banner  of  the  emanci- 
pated people  upon  its  summit.  His 
soul  is  thirsting  for  fraternity.  Bro- 
thers !  open  to  him  your  arms." 

Hereupon  a  regular  scramble  took 
place  for  the  carcass  of  Mr  Hutton 
Bagsby.  Never  surely  was  so  much 
love  lavished  upon  any  human  crea- 
ture. Patriot  after  patriot  bestowed 
on  him  the  full-flavoured  hug  of  fra- 
ternity, and  he  emerged  from  their 
grasp  very  much  in  the  tattered  con- 
dition of  a  scarecrow. 

"  Give  the  citizen  delegate  a  blouse 
and  a  pickaxe,"  quoth  Albert,  "  and 
then  for  the  barricade.  You  have 
your  orders — execute  them.'  Up  with 
the  pavement,  down  with  the  trees ; 
fling  over  every  omnibus  and  cab  that 
comes  in  your  way,  and  fight  to  the 
last  drop  of  your  blood  for  France 
and  her  freedom.  Away ! " 

With  a  tremendous  shout  the  pat- 
riots rushed  off,  hurrying  Bagsby 
along  with  them.  The  unfortunate 
man  offered  no  resistance,  but  the 
agony  depicted  on  his  face  might 
have  melted  the  heart  of  a  millstone. 

Albert  remained  silent  until  the 
group  were  out  of  sight,  and  then 
burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"That  little  man,"  said  he,  "will 
gather  some  useful  experiences  to- 
night that  may  last  him  as  long  as  he 
lives.  As  for  you,  Mr  Dunshunner, 
whose  name  and  person  are  well 
known  to  me,  I  presume  you  have 
no  ambition  to  engage  in  any  such 
architectural  constructions  ?  " 

I  modestly  acknowledged  my  aver- 
sion to  practical  masonry. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  ouvrier,  "  I 
suppose  you  are  perfectly  competent 
to  take  care  of  yourself.  There  will 
be  good  fun  in  the  streets,  if  you 
choose  to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  it ;  at 
the  same  time  there  is  safety  in  stone 
walls.  'Gad,  I  think  this  will  aston- 
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ish  plain  John !  There's  nothing  like 
it  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors.  I 
don't  want,  however,  to  see  our  friend 
the  delegate  absolutely  sacrificed. 
Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  inquire 
for  him  to-morrow  at  the  barricade 
down  there  ?  I  will  answer  for  it  that 
he  does  not  make  his  escape  before 
then  ;  and  now  for  Ledru  Rollin  !  " 

With  these  words,  and  a  friendly 
nod,  the  eccentric  artisan  departed, 
at  a  pace  which  showed  how  little  his 
activity  had  been  impaired  by  years. 
Filled  with  painful  and  conflicting 
thoughts,  I  followed  the  course  of 
another  street  which  led  me  to  the 
Rue  Rivoli. 

Here  I  had  a  capital  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  progress  of  the 
revolution.  The  street  was  crowded 
with  the  people  shouting,  yelling,  and 
huzzaing ;  and  a  large  body  of  the 
National  Guard,  drawn  up  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  me,  seemed  to  be  in 
high  favour.  Indeed,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  this,  on  discovering  that  the 
officer  in  command  was  no  less  a  per- 
son than  my  illustrious  friend  De  la 
Pailleterie.  He  looked  as  warlike  as  a 
Lybian  lion,  though  it  was  impossible 
to  comprehend  what  particular  section 
of  the  community  were  the  objects  of 
his  sublime  anger.  Indeed,  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  know  what  the  gen- 
tlemen in  blouses  wanted.  Some 
were  shouting  for  reform,  as  if  that 
were  a  tangible  article  which  could  be 
handed  them  from  a  window  ;  others 
demanded  the  abdication  of  ministers 
— rather  unreasonably  I  thought, 
since  at  that  moment  there  was  no 
vestige  of  a  ministry  in  France ; 
whilst  the  most  practical  section  of 
the  mob  was  clamorous  for  the  head 
of  Guizot.  Presently  the  shakos  and 
bright  bayonets  of  a  large  detach- 
ment of  infantry  were  seen  approach- 
ing, amidst  vehement  cries  of  "  Vive 
la  Ligne  !  "  They  marched  up  to  the 
National  Guard,  who  still  maintained 
their  ranks.  The  leading  officer  looked 
puzzled. 

"  Who  are  these  ?  "  he  said,  point- 
ing with  his  sword  to  the  Guard. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
Monsieur,"  said  Monte- Christo,  step- 
ping forward,  "  that  these  are  the 
second  legion  of  the  National  Guard ! " 

"  Vive  la  Garde  Nationale  ! "  cried 
the  officer. 
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"  Vive  la  Ligne ! "  reciprocated  the 
Marquis. 

Both  gentlemen  then  saluted,  and 
interchanged  snuff-boxes,  amidst  tre- 
mendous cheering  from  the  populace. 

"And  who  are  these?"  continued 
the  officer,  pointing  to  the  blouses  on 
the  pavement. 

"  These  are  the  people,"  replied 
Monte- Christo. 

u  They  must  disperse.  My  orders 
tire  peremptory,"  said  the  regular. 

"The  National  Guard  will  protect 
them.  Monsieur,  respect  the  people ! " 

"  They  must  disperse,"  repeated  the 
officer. 

"  They  shall  not,"  replied  Monte- 
€hristo. 

The  moment  was  critical. 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  officer, 
after  a  pause,  "  I  shall  best  fulfil  my 
duty  by  wishing  Monsieur  a  good 
evening." 

"  You  are  a  brave  fellow ! "  cried 
the  Marquis,  sheathing  his  sabre; 
-and  in  a  moment  the  warriors  were 
locked  in  a  brotherly  embrace. 

The  effect  was  electric  and  instan- 
taneous. "  Let  us  all  fraternise  !  " 
was  the  cry ;  and  regulars,  nationals, 
and  blouses,  rushed  into  each  others' 
arms.  The  union  was  complete.  Jacob 
anil  Esau  coalesced  without  the  for- 
mality of  an  explanation.  Ammuni- 
tion was  handed  over  by  the  troops 
"without  the  slightest  scruple,  and  in 
return  many  bottles  of  vin  ordinaire 
were  produced  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  military.  No  man  who  witnessed 
that  scene  could  have  any  doubt  as  to 
the  final  result  of  the  movement. 

Presently,  however,  a  smart  fusil- 
lade was  heard  to  the  right.  The  cry 
arose,  "  They  are  assassinating  the 
-people !  to  the  barricades !  to  the 
barricades !  "  and  the  whole  multi- 
tude swept  vehementty  forward  to- 
wards the  place  of  contest.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  my  anxiety  to  behold  the 
rencontre  in  which  m}r  friend  bore  so 
•distinguished  a  part,  I  had  pressed  a 
little  further  forwards  than  was  pru- 
dent, and  I  now  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  an  infuriated  gang  of  work- 
men, and  urged  irresistibly  onwards 
to  the  nearest  barricade. 

"  Thou  hast  no  arms,  comrade  !  " 
cried  a  gigantic  butcher,  who  strode  be- 
.side  me  armed  with  an  enormous  axe  ; 
"  here — take  this  ;  "  and  he  thrust  a 


sabre  into  my  hand  ;  "  take  this,  and 
strike  home  for  la  Patrie ! " 

I  muttered  my  acknowledgments 
for  the  gift,  and  tried  to  look  as  like 
a  patriot  as  possible. 

"  Tete  de  Robespierre  !  "  cried 
another.  "This  is  better  than  pay- 
ing taxes  !  A  bas  la  Garde  Mum'ci- 
pale  I  a  bas  tous  les  tyrans  !  " 

"  Tete  de  Brissot!"  exclaimed  I,  in 
return,  thinking  it  no  unwise  plan  to 
invoke  the  Manes  of  some  of  the  ear- 
lier heroes.  This  was  a  slight  mis- 
take. 

"  Quoi?  Girondin?"  cried  the 
butcher,  with  a  ferocious  scowl. 

"  Non ;  corps  de  Marat ! "  I 
shouted. 

"  Bon!  embrassez-moi  done,  cama- 
rade!"  said  the  butcher,  and  so  we 
reached  the  barricade. 

Here  the  game  was  going  on  in 
earnest.  The  barricade  had  been 
thrown  up  hastily  and  im perfectly, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Guard — who,  by  the  way,behaved 
throughoutwith  much  intrepidity —was 
attempting  to  dislodge  the  rioters.  In 
fact,  they  had  almost  succeeded.  Some 
ten  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  perch- 
ed upon  the  top  of  the  .pile,  had  been 
shot  down,  and  no  one  seemed  anxious 
to  supply  their  place  on  that  bad  emi- 
nence. In  vain  my  friend  the  butcher 
waved  his  axe,  and  shouted  "  En 
avant!"  A  considerable  number  of 
voices,  indeed,  took  up  the  cry,  but  a 
remarkable  reluctance  was  exhibited 
in  setting  the  salutary  example.  A 
few  minutes  more,  and  the  passage 
would  have  been  cleared ;  when  all  of 
a  sudden,  from  the  interior  of  a  cabri- 
olet, which  formed  a  sort  of  parapet  to 
the  embankment,  emerged  a  ghastly 
figure,  streaming  with  gore,  and 
grasping  the  drapeau  rouge.  I  never 
was  more  petrified  in  my  life — there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  man — it  was 
Hutton  Bagsby ! 

For  a  moment  he  stood  gazing  upon 
the  tossing  multitude  beneath.  There 
was  a  brief  pause,  and  even  the  sol- 
diers, awed  by  his  intrepidity,  fore- 
bore  to  fire.  At  last,  however,  they 
raised  "their  muskets ;  when,  with  a 
hoarse  scream,  Bagsby  leaped  from 
the  barricade,  and  alighted  uninjured 
on  the  street.  Had  Mars  descended 
in  person  to  lead  the  insurrection,  he 
could  not  have  done  better. 
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"  Ah,  le  brave  Anglais!  Ah,  le  de- 
pute intrepide  !  A  la  recousse  !  "  was 
the  cry,  and  a  torrent  of  human  beings 
rushed  headlong  over  the  barricade. 

No  power  on  earth  could  have  re- 
sisted that  terrific  charge.  The  Muni- 
cipal Guards  were  scattered  like  chaff 
before  the  wind ;  some  were  cut  down, 
and  others  escaped  under  cover  of  the 
ranks  of  the  Nationals.  Like  the  rest, 
I  had  leaped  the  embankment ;  but 
not  being  anxious  to  distinguish  my- 
self in  single  combat,  I  paused  at  the 
spot  where  Bagsby  had  fallen.  There 
I  found  the  illustrious  delegate  stretch- 
ed upon  the  ground,  still  grasping  the 
glorious  colours.  I  stooped  down  and 
examined  the  body,  but  I  could  dis- 


cover no  wound.  The  blood  that  stain- 
ed his  forehead  was  evidently  not  his 
own. 

I  loosened  his  neckcloth  to  give  him 
air,  but  still  there  were  no  signs  of 
animation.  A  crowd  soon  gathered 
around  us — the  victors  were  returning 
from  the  combat. 

"  He  will  never  fight  more ! "  said 
the  author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Paris, 
whom  I  now  recognised  among  the 
combatants.  "  He  has  led  us  on  for 
the  last  time  to  victory !  Alas  for  the 
adopted  child  of  France!  Un  vrai 
heros !  11  est  mort  sur  le  champ  de  ba- 
taitte !  Messieurs,  I  propose  that  we 
decree  for  our  departed  comrade  the 
honours  of  a  public  funeral !  " 


CHAPTER   IV. 


THB  TUILLERIES. 


"  How  do  you  feel  yourself  to-day, 
Mr  Bagsby?  "  said  I,  as  I  entered  the 
apartment  of  that  heroic  individual  on 
the  following  morning;  "you  made  a 
very  close  shave  of  it,  I  can  tell  you. 
Eugene  Sue  wanted  to  have  you 
stretched  upon  a  shutter,  and  carried 
in  procession  as  a  victim  through  all 
the  streets  of  Paris." 

"  Victim  indeed !  "  replied  Bagsby 
manipulating  the  small  of  his  back, 
*4  I've  been  quite  enough  victimised 
already.  Hanged  if  I  don't  get  that 
villain  Albert  impeached  when  I  reach 
England,  that's  all !  I  worked  among 
them  with  the  pickaxe  till  my  arms 
were  nearly  broken,  and  the  only 
thanks  I  got  was  to  be  shot  at  like  a 
popinjay." 

"Nay,  Mr  Bagsby,  you  have 
•covered  yourself  with  glory.  Every 
one  says  that  but  for  you  the  barri- 
cade would  inevitably  have  been  car- 
ried." 

"  They  might  have  carried  it  to  the 
infernal  regions  for  aught  that  I 
cared,"  replied  Bagsby.  "  Catch  me 
fraternising  again  with  any  of  them  ; 
a  disreputable  set  of  scoundrels  with 
never  a  shirt  to  their  back." 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I : 
*'  Mr  Cobden  is  of  opinion  that  they 
are  the  most  affectionate  and  domes- 
ticated people  on  the  face  of  the 
.earth." 

"Did   Cobden  say  that?"   cried 


Bagsby  :  "  then  he's  a  greater  hum- 
bug than  I  took  him  to  be,  and  that 
is  saying  not  a  little.  He'll  never 
get  another  testimonial  out  of  me,  I 
can  tell  }TOU.  But  pray,  how  did  I 
come  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  were  just  about  to  be 
treated  to  a  public  funeral,  when  veiy 
fortunately  you  exhibited  some  symp- 
toms of  resuscitation,  and  a  couple  of 
hairy  patriots  carried  you  to  my  lodg- 
ings. Your  exertions  had  been  too 
much  for  you.  I  must  confess,  Mr 
Bagsby,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were 
so  bloodthirsty  a  personage." 

"  Me  bloodthirsty!  "  cried  Bagsby, 
"  Lord  bless  you !  I  am  like  to  faint 
whenever  I  cut  myself  in  shaving. 
Guns  and  swords  are  my  perfect  abo- 
mination, and  I  don't  think  I  could 
bring  myself  to  fire  at  a  sparrow." 

"  Come,  come !  you  do  yourself  in- 
justice. I  shall  never  forget  the  bril- 
liant manner  in  which  you  charged 
down  the  barricade." 

"All  lean  tell  you  is,  that  I  was  deu- 
cediy  glad  to  hide  myself  in  one  of  the 
empty  coaches.  But  when  a  bullet  came 
splash  through  the  pannel  within  two 
inches  of  my  ear,  I  found  the  place  was 
getting  too  hot  to  hold  me,  and  scram- 
bled out.  I  had  covered  myself  with 
one  of  their  red  rags  by  way  of  con- 
cealment, and  I  suppose  I  brought  it 
out  with  me.  As  to  jumping  down, 
you  will  allow  it  was  full  time  to  do 
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that,  when  fifty  fellows  were  taking  a 
deliberate  aim  with  their  guns." 

"You  are  too  modest,  Mr  Bagsby; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  your  dis- 
claimers, you  have  gained  a  niche  in 
histoiy  as  a  hero.  But  come  ;  this  may 
be  a  busy  day,  and  it  is  already  late. 
Do  you  think  you  can  manage  any 
breakfast  ?  " 

"I'll  try,"  said  Bagsby  ;  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  did. 

Our  meal  concluded,  I  proposed  a 
ramble,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  of  which  both  of  us 
were  thoroughly  ignorant.  Bagsby, 
however,  was  extremely  adverse  to 
leaving  the  house.  He  had  a  strong 
impression  that  he  would  be  again  kid- 
napped, and  pressed  into  active  ser- 
vice ;  in  which  case  he  positively 
affirmed  that  he  would  incontinently 
give  up  the  ghost. 

"  Can't  you  stay  comfortably  here," 
said  he,  "  and  let's  have  a  little  bot- 
tled porter?  These  foreign  chaps  can 
surely  fight  their  own  battles  without 
you  or  me  ;  and  that  leads  me  to  ask 
if  you  know  the  cause  of  all  this  dis- 
turbance. Hanged  if  I  understand 
•any  thing  about  it ! " 

"I  believe  it  mainly  proceeds  from 
the  King  having  forbidden  some  of 
the  deputies  to  dine  together  in 
public;" 

"  You  don't  say  so ! "  cried  Bagsby : 
"  what  an  old  fool  he  must  be !  Blowed 
if  I  wouldn't  have  taken  the  chair  in 
person,  and  sent  them  twelve  dozen 
of  champagne  to  drink  my  health." 

u  Kings,  Mr  Bagsby,  are  rarely 
endowed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
such  sagacity  as  yours.  But  really  we 
must  go  forth  and  look  a  little  about 
us.  It  is  past  mid-day,  and  I  cannot 
hear  any  firing.  You  may  rely  upon 
it  that  the  contest  has  been  settled  in 
one  way  or  another — either  the  people 
have  been  appeased,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  the  troops  have  sided  with  them, 
We  must  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
information." 

"  You  may  do  as  you  like,"  said 
Bagsby,  u  but  my  mind  is  made  up. 
I'm  otf  for  Havre  this  blessed  after- 
noon." 

"My  dear  sir,  you  cannot.  No  pass- 
ports can  be  obtained  just  now,  and 
the  mob  has  taken  up  the  rail- 
roads." 

"What  an  idiot  I  was  ever  to  come 


here ! "  groaned  Bagsby.  "  Mercy  on 
me !  must  I  continue  in  this  den  of 
thieves,  whether  I  will  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  alternative. 
But  you  judge  the  Parisians  too- 
hastily,  Mr  Bagsby.  I  perceive  they 
have  respected  your  watch." 

"  Ay,  but  you  heard  what  that  chap 
said  about  the  slaughter-house  lane.  I 
declare  he  almost  frightened  me  into- 
fits.  But  where  are  you  going?" 

"  Gut,  to  be  sure.  If  you  choose  to 
remain — " 

"  Not  I.  Who  knows  but  they  may 
take  a  fancy  to  seek  for  me  here,  and 
carry  me  away  again  !  I  won't  part 
with  the  only  Englishman  I  know  in 
Paris,  though  I  think  it  would  be  more 
sensible  to  remain  quietly  where  we 
are." 

We  threw  ourselves  into  the  stream 
of  people  which  was  rapidly  setting  in 
towards  the  Tuilleries.  Great  events- 
seemed  to  have  happened,  or  at  all 
events  to  be  on  the  eve  of  completion. 
The  troops  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.. 
They  had  vanished  from  the  city  like 
magic. 

u  Bon  jour,  Citoyen  Bagsby,"  said 
a  harsh  voice,  immediately  behind  us. 
"  I  hear  high  accounts  of  your  valour 
yesterday  at  the  barricades.  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  first 
revolutionary  experiment." 

"  I  turned  round,  and  encountered 
the  sarcastic  smile  of  M.  Albert  the- 
ouvrier.  He  was  rather  better  dressed 
than  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
had  a  tricolored  sash  bound  around  his 
waist.  With  him  was  a  crowd  of 
persons  evidently  in  attendance. 

"  Should  you  like,  Mr  Bagsby,  ta 
enter  the  service  of  the  Republic?  for 
such,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
France  is  now,"  continued  the 
ouvrier.  "  We  shall  need  a  few  prac- 
tical heads —  " 

"  Oh  dear !  I  knew  what  it  would 
all  come  to  ! "  groaned  Bagsby. 

"  Don't  misapprehend  me — I  mean 
heads  to  assist  us  in  our  new  com- 
mercial arrangements.  Now,  as  free- 
trade  has  succeeded  so  remarkably 
well  in  Britain,  perhaps  you  would 
not  object  to  communicate  some  of 
your  experiences  to  M.  Cr&nieuxr 
who  is  now  my  colleague  ?  " 

"  Your  colleague,  M.  Albert  ?  'v 
said  I. 

"  Exactly  so.     I  have  the  honour 
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to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  France." 

"  Am  I  in  my  senses  or  not  ?  " 
muttered  Bagsby.  "  Oh,  sir,  whoever 
you  are,  do  be  a  good  fellow  for  once, 
and  let  me  get  home !  I  promise  you,  I 
shall  not  say  a  word  about  this  business 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel." 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  lay  any 
restraint  upon  your  freedom  of  speech, 
Mr  Bagsby.  So,  then,  I  conclude 
you  refuse?  Well,  be  it  so.  After 
all,  I  daresay  Cre"mieux  will  get  on 
very  well  without  you." 

"  But  pray,  M.  Albert— one  word," 
said  I.  u  You  mentioned  a  re- 
public—" 

"I  did.  It  has  been  established 
for  an  hour.  Louis  Philippe  has  ab- 
dicated, and  in  all  probability  is  by 
this  time  half  a  league  beyond  the 
barrier.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans 
came  down  with  her  son  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  I  really  believe 
there  would  have  been  a  regency ;  for 
the  gallantry  of  France  was  moved, 
and  Barrot  was  determined  on  the 
point.  Little  Ledru  Rollin,  however, 
saved  us  from  half  measures.  Rollin 
is  a  clever  fellow^  with  the  soul  of  a 
Robespierre ;  and,  seeing  how  mat- 
ters were  likely  to  go,  he  quietly 
slipped  to  the  door,  and  admitted  a 
select  number  of  our  friends  from  the 
barricades.  That  put  a  stop  to  the 
talking.  You  have  no  idea  how  quiet 
gentlemen  become  in  the  presence  of 
a  mob  with  loaded  muskets.  Their 
hearts  failed  them ;  the  deputies  gra- 
dually withdrew,  and  a  republic  was 
proclaimed  by  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  people;  I  am  just  on  my  way  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  assist  in  consoli- 
dating the  government." 

"  Bon  voyage,  M.  Albert !" 

"  Oh,  we  shall  do  it,  sure  enough  ! 
But  here  we  are  near  the  Tuilleries. 
Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  would  like 
to  enjoy  the  amusements  which  are 
going  on  yonder,  and  to  drink  pros- 
perity to  the  new  Republic  in  a  glass 
of  Louis  Philippe's  old  Clos  Vougeot. 
If  so,  do  not  let  me  detain  you. 
Adieu!"  And,  with  a.  spasmodic 
twitch  of  his  nose,  the  eccentric 
ouvrier  departed. 

"Well!  what  things  one  does  see 
abroad,  to  be  sure  I"  said  Bagsby:  "  I 
recollect  him  quite  well  at  the  time  of 
the  Reform  Bill—" 


"  Hush,  my  dear  Bagsby !"  said  I, 
"  This  is  not  the  moment  nor  the 
place  for  any  reminiscences  of  the 
kind." 

Certainly  the  aspect  of  what  was 
going  forward  in  front  of  the  Tuilleries 
was  enough  to  drive  all  minor  me- 
mories from  the  head  of  any  man.  A 
huge  bonfire  was  blazing  in  the  midst 
of  the  square  opposite  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  and  several  thousands  of 
the  populace  were  dancing  round  it 
like  demons.  It  was  fed  by  the  royal 
carriages,  the  furniture  of  the  state- 
rooms, and  every  combustible  article 
which  could  in  any  way  be  identified 
with  the  fallen  dynasty.  The  windows 
of  the  palace  were  flung  open,  and 
hangings,  curtains,  and  tapestries  of 
silk  and  golden  tissue,  were  pitched 
into  the  square  amidst  shouts  of  glee 
that  would  have  broken  the  heart  of 
an  upholsterer.  It  was  the  utter  reck- 
lessness of  destruction.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  there  was  a  certain  appearance 
of  honesty  preserved.  The  people 
might  destroy  to  any  amount  they 
pleased,  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  appropriate.  The  man  who  smashed 
a  mirror  or  shattered  a  costly  vase- 
into  flinders  waS  a  patriot,  —  he  who 
helped  himself  to  an  inkstand  was 
denounced  as  an  ignominious  thief. 
I  saw  one  poor  devil,  whose  famished 
appearance  bore  miserable  testimony 
to  his  poverty,  arrested  and  searched  f 
a  pair  of  paste  buckles  was  found 
upon  him,  and  he  was  immediately 
conducted  to  the  gardens,  and  shot  by 
a  couple  of  gentlemen  who,  five- 
minutes  before,  had  deliberately  slit 
some  valuable  pictures  into  ribbons  t 
Every  moment  the  crowd  was  receiv- 
ing accession  from  without,  and  th& 
bonfire  materials  from  within.  At 
last,  amidst  tremendous  acclamations, 
the  throne  itself  was  catapulted  into- 
the  square,  and  the  last  symbol  of 
royalty  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 

The  whole  scene  was  so  extremely 
uninviting  that  I  regretted  having 
come  so  far,  and  suggested  to  Bagsby 
the  propriety  of  an  immediate  retreat. 
This,  however,  was  not  so  easy. 
Several  of  the  citizens  who  were  now 
dancing  democratic  polkas  round  the- 
embers,  had  been  very  active  parti- 
sans at  the  barricade  on  the  evening: 
before,  and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,, 
recognised  their  revivified  champion. 
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"  Trots  mille  rognons  /"  exclaimed 
my  revolutionary  friend  the  butcher, 
"here's  the  brave  little  Englishman 
that  led  us  on  so  gallantly  against  the 
Municipal  Guard !  How  is  it  with  thee, 
my  fire-eater,  my  stout  swallower  of 
bullets  ?  Art  thou  sad  that  there  is 
no  more  work  for  thee  to  do  ?  Cheer 
up,  citizen !  we  shall  be  at  the  fron- 
tiers before  long ;  and  then  who  knows 
but  the  Republic  may  reward  thee  with 
the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France  1" 

41  Plus  de  marechaux!"  cried  a 
truculent  chiffonier,  who  was  trucu- 
lently picking  a  marrow-bone  with  his 
knife.  "  Such  fellows  are  worth  no- 
thing except  to  betray  the  people. 
I  waited  to  have  a  shot  at  old  Soult 
yesterday,  but  the  rascal  would  not 
show  face!" 

"  Never  mind  him,  citizen,"  said  the 
butcher,  u  we  all  knowPere  Pomme- 
de-terre.  But  thou  lookest  pale !  Art 
thirsty?  Come  with  me,  and  I  will 
show  thee  where  old  Macaire  keeps 
his  cellar.  France  will  not  grudge  a 
flask  to  so  brave  a  patriot  as  thyself." 
u  Ay,  ay !  to  the  cellar — to  the 
cellar !"  exclaimed  some  fifty  voices. 

44  Silence,  mes  enfans  !  "  cried  the 
butcher,  who  evidently  had  already 
reconnoitred  the  interior  of  the  sub- 
terranean vaults.  "  Let  us  do  all 
things  in  order.  As  Citizen  Lamartine 
remarked,  let  virtue  go  hand  in  hand 
with  liberty,  and  let  us  apply  ourselves 
seriously  to  the  consummation  of  this 
great  work.  We  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fraternising  with  the  world. 
We  see  amongst  us  an  Englishman 
who  last  night  devoted  his  tremendous 
energies  to  France.  We  thought 
he  had  fallen,  and  were  about  to  give 
him  public  honours.  Let  us  not  be 
more  unmindful  of  the  living  than  the 
dead.  Here  he  stands,  and  I  now 
propose  that  he  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  to  the  royal — 
peste! — I  mean  the  republican  cellar, 
and  that  we  there  drink  to  the  con- 
fusion of  all  rank,  and  the  union  of  all 
nations  in  the  bonds  of  universal 
brotherhood !" 

''Agreed!  agreed!"  shouted  the 
mob  ;  and  for  the  second  time  Bagsby 
underwent  the  ceremony  of  entire 
fraternisation.  He  was  then  hoisted 
upon  the  shoulders  of  some  half- 
dozen  patriots,  notwithstanding  a 
melancholy  howl,  by  which  he  intend- 


ed to  express  disapprobation  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  I  was  pressed  into 
the  service  as  interpreter,  and  took 
care  to  attribute  his  disclaimer  solely 
to  an  excess  of  modesty. 

"  Thou  also  wert  at  the  barricade 
last  night,"  said  the  butcher.  "  Thou, 
too,  hast  struck  a  blow  for  France. 
Come  along.  Let  us  cement  with 
wine  the  fraternity  that  originated  in 
blood!" 

So  saying,  he  laid  hold  of  my  arm, 
and  we  all  rushed  towards  the  Tuil- 
leries. I  would  have  given  a  trifle  to 
to  have  been  lodged  at  that  moment 
in  the  filthiest  tenement  of  the  Cow- 
caddens ;  but  any  thing  like  resistance 
was  of  course  utterly  out  of  the  ques  • 
tion.  In  we  thronged,  a  tumultuous 
rabble  of  men  and  women,  through 
the  portal  of  the  Kings  of  France, 
across  the  halls,  and  along  the  galleries, 
all  of  them  bearing  already  lamentable 
marks  of  violence,  outrage,  and  dese- 
cration. Here  was  a  picture  of  Louis 
Philippe,  a  masterpiece  by  Horace 
Vernet,  literally  riddled  with  balls; 
there  a  statue  of  some  prince,  de- 
capitated by  the  blow  of  a  hammer ; 
and  in  another  place  the  fragments  of 
a  magnificent  vase,  which  had  been 
the  gift  of  an  emperor.  Crowds  of 
people  were  sitting  or  lying  in  the 
state  apartments,  eating,  drinking, 
smoking,  and  singing  obscene  ditties, 
or  wantonly  but  deliberately  pursuing 
the  work  of  dismemberment.  And 
but  a  few  hours  before,  this  had  been 
the  palace  of  the  King  of  the  Barri- 
cades ! 

Down  we  went  to  the  cellars,  which 
by  this  time  were  tolerably  clear,  as 
most  of  the  previous  visitors  had  pre- 
ferred the  plan  of  enjoying  the  ab- 
stracted fluid  in  the  upper  and  loftier 
apartments.  But  such  was  not  tho 
view  of  Monsieur  Des tripes  the 
butcher,  or  of  his  friend  Pomme- 
de-terre.  These  experienced  bac- 
chanals preferred  remaining  at  head- 
quarters, on  the  principle  that  the 
seance  ought  to  be  declared  perma- 
nent. Bagsby,  as  the  individual  least 
competent  to  enforce  order,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  seated  upon 
a  kilderkin  of  Bordeaux,  with  a 
spigot  as  the  emblem  of  authority. 
Then  began  a  scene  of  brutal  and 
undisguised  revelry.  Casks  were 
tapped  for  a  single  sample,  and  their 
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contents  allowed  to  run  out  in  streams 
upon  the  floor.  Bottles  were  smashed 
in  consequence  of  the  exceeding 
scarcity  of  cork-screws,  and  the  finest 
vintage  of  the  Cote  d'Or  and  of 
Champagne,  were  poured  like  water 
down  throats  hitherto  unconscious  of 
any  such  generous  beverage. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  what  fol- 
lowed— indeed  I  could  not  possibly 
do  justice  to  the  eloquence  of  M. 
Pomme-de-terre,  or  the  accomplish- 
ments of  several  poissardes,  who  had 
accompanied  us  in  our  expedition, 
and  now  favoured  us  with  sundry 
erotic  ditties,  popular  in  the  Faubourg 
St  Antoine.  With  these  ladies  Bagsby 
seemed  very  popular :  indeed,  they 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
body-guard  around  his  person. 

Sick  of  the  whole  scene,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
escape  from  that  tainted  atmosphere ; 
and,  after  traversing  most  of  the 
state  apartments,  and  several  corridors, 
I  found  myself  in  a  part  of  the  palace 
which  had  evidently  been  occupied  by 
some  of  those  who  were  now  fleeing 
as  exiles  towards  a  foreign  land.  The 
hand  of  the  spoiler  also  had  been  here, 
but  he  was  gone.  It  was  a  miserable 
thing  to  witness  the  desolation  of 
these  apartments.  The  bed  whereon 
a  princess  had  lain  the  night  before, 
was  now  tossed  and  tumbled  by  some 
rude  ruffian,  the  curtains  were  torn 
down,  the  gardes-de-robe  broken 
open,  and  a  hundred  articles  of 
female  apparel  and  luxury  were 
scattered  carelessly  upon  the  floor. 
The  setting  sun  of  February  gleamed 
through  the  broken  windows,  and 
rendered  the  heartless  work  of  spolia- 
tion more  distinct  and  apparent.  I 
picked  up  one  handkerchief,  still  wet, 
it  might  be  with  tears,  and  on  the 
corner  of  it  was  embroidered  a  royal 
cypher. 

I,  who  was  not  an  insurgent,  almost 
felt  that,  in  penetrating  through  these 
rooms,  I  was  doing  violence  to  the 
sanctity  of  misfortune.  Where,  on  the 
coming  night,  might  rest  the  head  of 
her  who,  a  few  hours  before,  had  lain 
upon  that  pillow  of  down  ?  For  the 
shelter  of  what  obscure  and  stifling 
hut  might  she  be  forced  to  exchange 


the  noble  ceiling  of  a  palace?  This 
much  I  had  gathered,  that  all  the  royal 
family  had  not  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape.  Some  of  the  ladies  had 
been  seen,  with  no  protectors  by  their 
side,  shrieking  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd ;  but  the  cry  of  woe  was  that 
day  too  general  to  attract  attention, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  older  chivalry 
of  France  had  passed  away.  Where 
was  the  husband  at  the  hour  when 
the  wife  was  struggling  in  that  rout 
of  terror? 

I  turned  into  a  side  passage,  and 
opened  another  door.  It  was  a  small 
room  which  apparently  had  escaped 
observation.  Every  thing  here  bore 
token  of  the  purity  of  feminine  taste. 
The  little  bed  was  untouched  :  there 
were  flowers  in  the  window,  a  breviary 
upon  the  table,  and  a  crucifix  sus- 
pended on  the'wall.  The  poor  young 
inmate  of  this  place  had  been  also 
summoned  from  her  sanctuary,  never 
more  to  enter  it  again.  As  I  came 
in,  a  little  bird  in  a  cage  raised  a  loud 
twittering,  and  began  to  beat  itself 
against  the  wires.  The  seed-box 
was  empty,  and  the  last  drop  of  water 
had  been  finished.  In  a  revolution 
such  as  this,  it  is  the  fate  of  favourites 
to  be  neglected. 

The  poor  thing  was  perishing  of 
hunger.  I  had  no  food  to  give  it, 
but  I  opened  the  cage  and  the  window, 
and  set  it  free.  With  a  shrill  note  of 
joy,  it  darted  off  to  the  trees,  happier 
than  its  mistress,  now  thrown  upon 
the  mercy  of  a  rude  and  selfish  world. 
I  looked  down  upon  the  scene  beneath. 
The  river  was  flowing  tranquilly  to 
the  sea;  the  first  breezes  of  spring 
were  moving  through  the  trees,  just 
beginning  to  burgeon  and  expand ; 
the  sun  was  sinking  amidst  the  golden 
clouds  tranquilly — no  sign  in  heaven 
or  earth  betokened  that  on  that  day 
a  mighty  monarchy  had  fallen.  The 
roar  of  Paris  was  hushed ;  the  work  of 
desolation  was  over;  and  on  the  mor- 
row, its  first  day  would  dawn  upon 
the  infant  Republic. 

"May  Heaven  shelter  the  imfor- 
tunate  !"  I  exclaimed;  u  and  may  my 
native  land  be  long  preserved  from 
the  visitation  of  a  calamity  like 
this!" 
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CHAPTER  V. 


TWO  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENTS. 


I  awoke  upon  the  morrow  im- 
pressed with  that  strange  sensation 
which  is  so  apt  to  occur  after  the  first 
night's  repose  in  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
locality.  .1  could  not  for  some  time 
remember  where  I  was.  The  events 
of  the  two  last  days  beset  me  like  the 
recollections  of  an  unhealthy  dream, 
produced  by  the  agency  of  opiates; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  per- 
suade myself  that  I  had  passed  the 
night  beneath  the  roof  of  the  famous 
Tuilleries. 

"  After  all,"  thought  I,  "  the  event 
may  be  an  interesting,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unusual  one,  in  this  tran- 
sitory world  of  ours.  Louis  XVI., 
Napoleon,  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe, 
and  Dunshunner,  have  by  turns  oc- 
cupied the, palace,  and  none  of  them 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  leave  it 
In  perpetuity  to  their  issue.  Since 
abdication  is  the  order  of  the  day,  I 
shall  even  follow  the  example  of  my 
royal  predecessors,  and  bolt  with  as 
much  expedition  as  possible ;  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  am  getting  tired  of 
this  turmoil,  and  I  think,  with  Sir  Ken- 
neth of  Scotland,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Clyde  would  sound  pleasant  and 
grateful  in  mine  ear." 

A  very  slight  toilet  sufficed  for  the 
occasion,  and  I  sallied  forth  with  the 
full  intention  of  making  my  imme- 
diate escape.  This  was  not  so  easy. 
I  encountered  no  one  in  the  corridors, 
but  as  I  opened  the  door  of  the  Salle 
des  Trophees,  a  din  of  many  voices 
Mrst  upon  my  ears.  A  number  of 
persons  occupied  the  hall,  apparently 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  an  extem- 
pore breakfast.  To  my  infinite  dis- 
gust, I  recognised  my  quondam  ac- 
quaintances of  the  cellar. 

"  Aha !  thou  art  still  here  then, 
citizen  ?  "  cried  Monsieur  Destripes, 
who  was  inflicting  huge  gashes  upon 
a  ham,  filched,  probably,  from  the 
royal  buttery.  "By  my  faith  we 
thought  thou  had'st  given  us  the  slip. 
Never  mind  —  we  are  not  likely  to 
part  soon ;  so  sit  thee  down  and  par- 
take of  our  republican  cheer." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "  that  busi- 
ness requires  my  presence  elsewhere." 


"  Let  it  keep  till  it  cool  then,"  re- 
plied the  other.  "  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  no  man  quits  this  hall  till  the 
whole  of  us  march  out  en  masse.  Say 
I  right,  brother  Pomme-de-terre?  " 

"Just  so,"  replied  the  chiffonier, 
tossing  off  his  draught  from  an  orna- 
ment of  Venetian  glass.  "  We  have 
built  up  a  second  barricade,  and  have 
sworn  never  to  surrender." 

"  How  is  this,  gentlemen?  "  said  I. 

"You  must  know,  sir,"  replied  a 
meagre-looking  personage,  whom  I 
afterwards  ascertained  to  be  a  barber, 
"  that  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  not 
yet  secure.  Last  night,  when  we  were 
in  the  cellar,  a  large  body  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  came,  by  orders  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  ejected 
the  whole  of  our  compatriots  from  the 
tipper  stories  of  the  Tuilleries.  This 
we  hold  to  be  a  clear  infraction  of  the 
charter,  for  all  public  buildings  are 
declared  to  be  the  property  of  the 
people.  Fortunately  we  escaped  their 
notice,  but  being  determined  to  re- 
assert the  rights  of  France,  we  have 
barricaded  the  staircase  which  leads 
to  this  hall,  and  are  resolved  to  main- 
tain our  post." 

"  Bravely  spoken,  old  Saigne-du- 
nez!"  cried  the  butcher;  "and  a 
jollier  company  you  won't  find  any 
where.  Here  are  ladies  for  society, 
wine  for  the  drinking,  provisions  to 
last  us  a  week ;  and  what  would  you 
wish  for  more?  Cent  mille  haches! 
I  doubt  if  Louis  Philippe  is  enjoying 
himself  half  so  much." 

"  But  really,  gentlemen — " 

" Sacre,  no  mutiny!"  cried  the 
butcher;  "don't  we  know  that  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  people  must  be 
respected  ?  There  is  thy  friend  there, 
as  happy  as  may  be ;  go  round  and 
profit  by  his  example." 

Sure  enough  I  discovered  poor 
Bagsby  extended  in  a  corner  of  the 
hall.  The  orgies  of  last  evening  were 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  haggard 
countenance  and  blood-shot  eyes,  but 
hardly  for  the  multitudinous  oaths 
which  he  ejaculated  from  time  to 
time.  Beside  him  sat  a  bloated 
poissarde,  who  was  evidently  ena- 
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monred  of  his  person,  and  tended  him 
with  all  that  devotion  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  gentler  sex.  As 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  either  to 
hold  any  intelligible  conversation,  the 
lady  contrived  to  supply  its  place  by 
•a  system  of  endearing  pantomime. 
Sometimes  she  patted  Bagsby  on  the 
cheek,  then  chirupped  as  a  girl  might 
do  when  coaxing  a  bird  to  open  its 
mouth,  and  occasionally  endeavoured 
to  insinuate  morsels  of  garlic  and 
meat  between  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Dunshunner !  save  me 
from  this  hag!"  muttered  Bagsby. 
"I  have  such  a  splitting  headach, 
and  she  will  insist  on  poisoning  me 
with  her  confounded  trash !  Faugh, 
how  she  smells  of  eels  !  Oh  dear !  oh 
dear!  is  there  no  way  of  getting 
out  ?  The  barricades  and  the  fighting 
are  nothing  compared  to  this ! " 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Bagsby,"  said  I, 
"'there  is  no  remedy  but  patience. 
Our  friends  here  seem  quite  deter- 
mined to  hold  out,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  they  would  use  little  ceremony, 
did  we  make  any  show  of  resistance." 

"  I  know  that  well  enough !"  said 
Bagsby:  "they  wanted  to  hang  me 
last  night,  because  I  made  a  run  to 
the  door :  only,  the  women  would  not 
let  them.  What  do  you  want,  you 
old  harridan  ?  I  wish  you  would  take 
your  fingers  from,  my  neck ! " 

"  Ce  cfier  bourgeois!"  murmured 
the  poissarde :  "  c'est  un  mediant  drole, 
mais  assczjoli!" 

"Upon  my  word,  Mr  Bagsby,  I 
think  you  have  reason  to  congratu- 
late yourself  on  your  conquest.  At 
all  events,  don't  make  enemies  of  the 
women ;  for,  heaven  knows,  we  are  in 
a,  very  ticklish  situation,  and  I  don't 
like  the  looks  of  several  of  those 
fellows." 

"  If  ever  I  get  home  again,"  said 
Bagsby,  "I'll  renounce  my  errors, 
turn  Tory,  go  regularly  to  church, 
and  pray  for  the  Queen.  I've  had 
enough  of  liberty  to  last  me  the  rest 
of  my  natural  lifetime.  But,  I  say, 
my  dear  friend,  couldn't  you  just  rid 
me  of  this  woman  for  half  an  hour  or 
so  ?  You  will  find  her  a  nice  chatty 
sort  of  person;  only,  I  don't  quite 
comprehend  what  she  says." 

"  Utterly  impossible,  Mr  Bagsby  ! 
See,  they  are  about  something  now. 
Our  friend  thebarber  is  rising  to  speak." 


"Citizens!"  said  Saigne-du-nez, 
speaking  as  from  a  tribune,  over  the 
back  of  an  arm-chair — "  Citizens  !  we 
are  placed  by  the  despotism  of  our 
rulers  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
We,  the  people,  who  have  won  the 
palace  and  driven  forth  the  despot  and 
his  race,  are  now  ordered  to  evacuate 
the  field  of  our  glory,  by  men  who 
have  usurped  the  charter,  and  who 
pretend  to  interpret  the  law.  I  de- 
clare the  sublime  truth,  that,  with  the 
revolution,  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
have  perished  !  (Immense  applause.) 

"  Citizens !  isolated  as  we  are  by 
this  base  decree  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  it  becomes  us  to  con- 
stitute a  separate  government  for 
ourselves.  Order  must  be  maintained, 
but  such  order  as  shall  strike  terror 
into  the  breaets  of  our  enemies. 
France  has  been  assailed*  through  us, 
and  we  must  vindicate  her  freedom. 
Amongst  us  are  many  patriots,  able 
and  willing  to  sustain  the  toils  of 
government ;  and  I  now  propose  that 
we  proceed  to  elect  a  provisional 
ministry." 

The  motion  was  earned  by  accla- 
mation, and  the  orator  proceeded. 

"Citizens!  amongst  our  numbers 
there  is  one  man  who  has  filled  the 
most  lofty  situations.  I  allude  to 
Citizen  Jupiter  Potard.  Actor  in  a 
hundred  revolutions,  he  has  ever 
maintained  the  sublime  demeanour  of 
a  patriot  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Three  generations  have  regarded  him 
as  a  model,  and  I  now  call  upon  him 
to  assume  the  place  and  dignity  of 
our  President." 

Jupiter  Potard,  a  very  fine-looking 
old  man,  with  a  beard  about  a  yard 
long, — who  was  really  a  model,  inas- 
much as  he  had  sat  in  that  capacity 
for  the  last  thirty  years  to  the  artists 
of  Paris, — was  then  conducted,  amidst 
general  applause,  to  a  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  Jupiter,  I  am  compelled 
to  add,  seemed  rather  inebriated ;  but, 
as  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  any 
speeches,  that  circumstance  did  not 
operate  as  a  disqualification. 

The  remainder  of  the  administration 
was  speedily  formed.  Destripes  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior :  Pomme-de- 
terre  received  the  Portfolio  of  Justice. 
A  gentleman,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
sobriquet  of  Gratte-les-rues,  was 
made  Minister  of  War.  Saigne-du-nez. 
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appointed  himself  to  the  Financial 
Department,  and  I  was  unanimously 
voted  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
These  were  the  principal  offices  of 
the  Republic,  and  to  us  the  functions 
of  government  were  confided.  Bagsby, 
at  the  request  of  the  poissardes,  re- 
ceived the  honorary  title  of  Minister 
of  Marine. 

A  [separate  table  was  ordered  for 
our  accommodation ;  and  our  first 
decree,  countersigned  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  was  an  order  for  a 
fresh  subsidy  from  the  wine-cellar. 

Here  a  sentry,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  a  window,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  a  detachment  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

"Citizen  Minister  of  War!"  said 
Saigne-du-nez,'  who,  without  any 
scruple,  had  usurped  the  functions  of 
poor  old  Jupiter  Potard,  "  this  is 
your  business.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  provisional  government  cannot  re- 
ceive a  deputation  of  this  kind.  Let 
them  announce  their  intentions  at  the 
barricade  without." 

Gratte-les-rues,  a  huge  ruffian  with 
a  squint,  straightway  shouldered  his 
musket,  and  left  the  room.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned  with  a  paper, 
which  he  cast  upon  the  table. 

"  A  decree  from  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,"  he  said. 

"Is  it  your  pleasure,  citizen  col- 
leagues, that  this  document  should 
now  be  read?"  asked  Saigne-du-nez. 
All  assented,  and,  as  Minister  of 
ForeignAffairs,  the  following  document 
was  placed  in  my  hands.  It  was 
listened  to  with  profound  attention. 

"  Unity  is  the  soul  of  the  French 
nation ;  it  forms  its  grandeur,  its 
power,  and  its  glory ;  through  unity 
we  have  triumphed,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  have  been  vindicated. 

"  Impressed  with  these  high  and 
exalted  sentiments,  and  overflowing 
with  that  fraternity  which  is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  social  system,  the  Pro- 
visional Government  decrees : — 

"  I.  That  the  Tuilleries,  now  deno- 
minated the  Hopital  des  Invalides 
Civiles,  shall  be  immediately  eva- 
cuated by  the  citizens  who  have  so 
bravely  wrested  it  from  the  tyrant. 

"II.  That  each  patriot,  on  leaving 
it,  shall  receive  from  the  public  trea- 
sury the  sum  of  five  francs,  or  an 
equivalent  in  coupons. 


"  III.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
decree. 

4 ;  Liberte — Fraternite—Eyalitc. 

(Signed) 

DUPONT,  (del'Eure.)  LEDRU  ROLLIN, 
LAMARTINE.  CREMIEUX. 

GARNIER  PAGES.      Louis  BLANC. 
ARAGO.  MARRAST. 

MARIE.  FLOCON. 

ALBERT,  (ouvrier.)" 

"Sang  de  Mirabeau!"  cried  Des- 
tripes,  when  I  had  finished  the  perusal 
of  this  document,  "  do  they  take  us 
for  fools !  Five  francs  indeed !  Thi& 
is  the  value  which  these  aristocrats 
place  upon  the  blood  of  the  people ! 
Citizen  colleagues,  I  propose  that  the 
messenger  be  admitted  and  immedi- 
ately flung  out  of  the  window !" 

"  And  I  second  the  motion,"  said 
Pomme-de-terre. 

"  Nay,  citizens !"  cried  Saigne-du- 
nez, — "  no  violence.  I  agree  that  we 
cannot  entertain  the  offer,  but  this  is- 
a  case  for  negotiation.  Let  the  Mi- 
nister of  Foreign  Affairs  draw  up  a 
protocol  in  reply." 

In  consequence  of  this  suggestion  I 
set  to  work,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  pro- 
duced the  following  manifesto,  which 
may  find  a  place  in  some  subsequent 
collection  of  treaties. 

"  France  is  free.  The  rights  of 
every  Frenchman,  having  been  gained 
by  himself,  are  sacred  and  inviolable ; 
the  rights  of  property  are  abrogated. 

"  Indivisibility  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  nation.  It  applies 
peculiarly  to  public  works.  That 
which  the  nation  gave  the  nation  now 
resumes. 

"  We  protest  against  foreign  ag- 
gression. Satisfied  with  our  own 
triumph,  we  shall  remain  tranquil. 
We  do  not  ask  possession  of  the  Hotel 
de|, Ville,  but  we  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain our  righteous  occupation  of  the 
Tuilleries. 

"  Impressed  with  these  high  and 

exalted  sentiments,   the  Provisional 

Government  of  the  Tuilleries  decrees  : 

"  I.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  lessen. 

the  glory  of  France,  by  entrusting  the 

charge  of  the  Tuilleries  to  any  other 

hands,  save  those  of  the  brave  citizens 

who  have  so  nobly  captured  it. 

"  II.  That  the  Provisional  Govern- 
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mcnt  do  not  recognise  coupons  as  a 
national  medium  of  exchange. 

"  III.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs is  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  decree. 

"  Mort  aux  tyrans  ! 

(Signed) 

POTARD.  POMME-DE-TERRE. 

DUNSHUNXER.      GRATTE-LES-RUES. 
SAIGNE-DU-NEZ.  DESTRIPES. 
BAGSBY  (tisserand.)" 

This  document  was  unanimously 
adopted  as  the  true  exponent  of  our 
sentiments;  and  I  was  highly  com- 
plimented by  my  colleagues  on  my 
diplomatic  ability.  I  took  occasion, 
however,  to  fold  up  the  following  note 
along  with  the  despatch. 

"  If  Citizen  Albert  has  any  regard 
for  his  English  friends,  he  will  imme- 
diately communicate  their  situation  to 
the  citizen  Monte-Christo.  Here,  af- 
fairs look  very  ill.  The  public  tran- 
quillity depends  entirely  upon  the 
supply  of  liquor." 

This  business  being  settled,  we  oc- 
cupied ourselves  with  more  industrial 
duties.  The  finance  was  easily  dis- 
posed of.  There  were  but  four  francs, 
six  sous,  leviable  among  the  whole 
community ;  but  Gratte-les-rues,  with 
instinctive  acuteness,  had  discovered 
the  watch  and  chain  of  the  unfortunate 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  these  were 
instantly  seized  and  confiscated  as 
public  property. 

On  investigation  we  found  that  the 
larder  was  but  indifferently  supplied. 
Due  allowance  being  made  for  the  in- 
ordinate appetite  of  the  poissardes,  of 
whom  there  were  about  ten  in  our  com- 
pany, it  was  calculated  that  our  stock 
of  food  could  not  last  for  more  than 
a  couple  of  days.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  superabundance  of  wine. 
We  then  proceeded  to  adjust  a 
scheme  for  the  future  regulation  of 
labour  throughout  France ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  I  need  trouble  my 
readers  with  the  detail.  It  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  propounded 
by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  the  substance 
of  it  might  shortly  be  stated  as — three 
days'  wage  for  half-a- day's  labour. 
It  was  also  decreed,  that  all  servants 
should  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
wages,  a  proportion  of  their  master's 
profits. 
After  some  hours  of  legislation, 
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not  altogether  harmonious— for  Des- 
tripes,  being  baulked  in  a  proposition 
to  fire  the  palace,  threatened  to  string 
up  old  Jupiter  Potard  to  the  chande- 
lier, and  was  only  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  blunderbuss  of  Saigne'- 
du-nez — we  grew  weary  of  labour, 
and  the  orgies  commenced  anew.  I 
have  neither  patience  nor  stomach  to 
enter  into  a  description  of  the  scene 
that  was  there  and  then  enacted.  In 
charity  to  the  human  race,  let  me 
hope  that  such  a  spectacle  may  never 
again  be  witnessed  in  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  city. 

Poor  Bagsby  suffered  fearfully. 
The  affection  of  the  poissarde  had 
gradually  augmented  to  a  species  of 
insanity,  and  she  never  left  him  for  a 
moment.  The'unhappy  man  was  drag- 
ged out  by  her  to  every  dance  ;  she 
gloated  on  him  like  an  ogress  survey- 
ing a  plump  and  pursy  pilgrim ;  and 
at  the  close  of  each  set  she  demanded 
the  fraternal  salute.  He  tried  to 
escape  from  his  persecutor  by  dodging 
round  the  furniture  ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  She  followed  him  as  a  ferret 
follows  a  rabbit  through  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  his  warren,  and  invariably 
succeeded  in  capturing  her  booty  in  a 
corner. 

At  length  night  came,  and  with  it 
silence.  One  by  one  the  revellers 
had  fallen  asleep,  some  still  clutching 
the  bottle,  which  they  had  plied  with 
unabated  vigour  so  long  as  sensibility 
remained,  and  the  broad  calm  moon 
looked  on  reproachfully  through  the 
windows  of  that  desecrated  hall. 
There  was  peace  in  heaven,  but  on 
earth — oh,  what  madness  and  pollu- 
tion! 

I  was  lying  wrapped  up  in  some 
old  tapestry,  meditating  very  seriously 
upon  my  present  precarious  situation, 
when  I  observed  a  figure  moving 
amidst  the  mass  of  sleepers.  Tho 
company  around  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  unpleasant  suspicions 
naturally  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I 
continued  to  watch  the  apparition 
until  the  moonlight  shone  upon  it, 
when  I  recognised  Bagsby.  This 
poor  fellow  was  a  sad  incubus  upon 
my  motions  ;  for  although  I  had  no 
earthly  tie  towards  him,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  in  some  measure  I 
had  been  instrumental  in  placing  him 
in  his  present  dilemma,  and  I  had 
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resolved  not  to  escape  without  making 
him  the  partner  of  my  flight.  I  was 
very  curious  to  know  the  object  of  his 
present  movements,  for  the  stealthy 
manner  in  which  he  glided  through 
th'e  hall  .betokened  some  unusual 
purpose.  I  was  not  long  left  in 
doubt.  From  behind  a  large  screen 
he  drew  forth  a  coil  of  cord,  formerly 
attached  to  the  curtain,  but  latterly 
indicated  by  Destripes  as  the  im- 
plement for  Potard's  apotheosis ;  and 
approaching  a  window,  he  proceeded 
to  attach  one  end  of  it  very  deliber- 
ately to  a  staple.  He  then  gave  a 
cautious  glance  around,  as  if  to  be 
certain  that  no  one  was  watching 
him,  and  began  to  undo  the  fastenings 
of  the  window.  A  new  gleam  of  hope 
dawned  upon  me.  I  was  about  to 
rise  and  move  to  his  assistance,  when 
another  figure  glided  rapidly  through 
the  moonshine.  In  an  instant  Bagsby 
was  clutched  by  the  throat,  and  a 
low  voice  hissed  out — 

"Ah  traitre  !  monstre  !  polisson  ! 
vous  voulez  doncfuir  ?  Vous  osez  me- 
priser  mon  amour  !  " 

It  was  the  poissarde.  Nothing  on 
earth  is  so  wakeful  as  a  jealous  wo- 
man. She  had  suspected  the  designs 
of  the  wretched  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  counterfeited  sleep  only  to  detect 
him  in  the  act  of  escaping. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  I 
knew  that  if  this  woman  gave  the 
alarm,  Bagsby  would  inevitably  be 
hanged  with  his  own  rope,  and  I  stole 
towards  the  couple,  in  order  to  effect, 
if  possible,  a  reconciliation. 

"Ah,  citizen,  is  it  thon?"  said 
the  poissarde  more  loudly  than  was 
at  all  convenient.  "  Here  is  thy 
fellow  trying  to  play  me  a  pretty 
trick !  Perfidious  monster  !  was  this 
what  thou  meant  by  all  thy  profes- 
sions of  love  ?  " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  take  the 
•woman  off,  or  she  will  strangle  me  ! " 
muttered  Bagsby. 

"  Pray,  hush  !   my  dear  madam, 
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hush  ! "  said  I,   "  or  you  may  wake 
some  of  our  friends." 

"  What  care  I,'"said  the  poissarde  ; 
"  let  them  wake,  and  I  will  denounce 
the  villain  who  has  dared  to  trifle  with 
my  affections ! " 

"Nay,  but  consider  the  conse- 
quences ! "  said  I.  "  Do,  pray,  be 
silent  for  one  moment.  Bagsby,  this 
is  a  bad  business  ! " 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that,'* 
groaned  Bagsby. 

"  Your  life  depends  upon  this  wo- 
man, and  you  must  appease  her  some- 
how." 

"  I'll  agree  to  any  thing,"  said  the 
terrified  Minister  of  Marine. 

"Yes!  I  will  be  avenged!"  cried 
the  poissarde  ;  "  I  will  have  his  heart's 
blood,  since  he  has  dared  to  deceive 
me.  How !  is  this  the  way  they  treat 
a  daughter  of  the  people  ?" 

"  Citoyenne  !"  I  said,  "  you  are 
wrong — utterly  wrong.  Believe  me, 
he  loves  you  passionately.  What 
proof  do  you  desire  ?" 

"  Let  him  many  me  to-morrow," 
said  the  poissarde,  "in  this  very  room, 
orlshall  immediately  raise  the  alarm. n 

I  tried  to  mitigate  the  sentence,  but 
the  poissarde  was  perfectly  obdurate. 

"  Bagsby,  there  is  no  help  for  it ! " 
said  I.  "  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
volution, and  must  go  along  with  it. 
She  insists  upon  you  marrying  her  to- 
morrow. The  alternative  is  instant 
death." 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  Bagsby,  quietly; 
"  any  thing  is  better  than  being  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood." 

The  countenance  of  the  poissarde 
brightened. 

"  Aha !"  said  she,  taking  the  sub- 
missive Bagsby  by  the  ear,  "  so  thou 
art  to  be  my  republican  husband  after 
all,  coquin?  Come  along.  I  shall 
take  care  that  thou  dost  not  escape 
again  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  shall 
keep  thee  for  ever  ! " 

So  saying,  she  conducted  her  cap- 
tive to  the  other  end  of  the  hall. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
A  REPUBLICAN  WEDDING. 


"This  is  great  news!"  said  De- 
stripes,  as  we  mustered  round  the 
revolutionary  breakfast  table.  * '  Hast 


heard,  citizen?  Our  colleague  the 
Minister  of  Marine  is  about  to  con- 
tract an  alliance  with  a  daughter  of 
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the  people.  Corbleu!  There  is  no 
such  sport  as  a  regular  republican 
marriage ! " 

"In  my  early  days,"  said  Jupiter 
Potard,  "we  had  them  very  fre- 
quently. The  way  was,  to  tie  two 
young  aristocrats  together,  and  throw 
them  into  the  Seine.  How  poor  dear 
Carrier  used  to  laugh  at  the  fun! 
Oh,  my  friends !  we  shall  never  see 
such  merry  times  again." 

"  Come,  don't  be  down-hearted, 
old  fellow  ! "  cried  Destripes.  "  We 
never  can  tell  what  is  before  us.  I 
don't  despair  of  seeing  something  yet 
which  might  make  the  ghost  of  Collot 
d'Herbois  rub  its  hands  with  ecstasy. 
But  to  our  present  work.  Let  us  get 
over  the  business  of  the  day,  and  then 
celebrate  the  wedding  with  a  roaring 
festival." 

"But  where  are  we  to  find  a 
priest?"  asked  Saigne-du-nez.  "I 
question  whether  any  of  our  frater- 
nity has  ever  taken  orders." 

"  Priest !  "  cried  Destripes  feroci- 
ously. "  Is  this  an  age  of  supersti- 
tion? I  tell  thee,  Saigne-du-nez,  that 
if  any  such  fellow  were  here,  he 
should  presently  be  dangling  from  the 
ceiling !  What  better  priest  would'st 
thou  have  than  our  venerable  friend 
Potard?" 

"  Ay,  ay !  "  said  Pomme-de-terre, 
"Pofard  will  do  the  work  famously. 
I'll  warrant  me,  with  that  long  beard 
of  his,  he  has  sate  for  a  high-priest 
ere  now.  But  look  at  Citoyenne 
Corbeille,  how  fond  she  seems  of  her 
bargain..  Ventrebleu!  our  colleague 
is  sure  to  be  a  happy  man  ! " 

Whatever  happiness  might  be  in 
store  for  Bagsby  hereafter,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  it  just  then.  He 
sate  beside  his  bride  like  a  criminal 
on  the  morning  of  his  execution ;  and 
such  efforts  as  he  did  make  to  respond 
to  her  attentions  were  rueful  and 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

Breakfast  over,  we  proceeded  to 
council ;  but  as  we  had  no  deputations 
to  receive,  and  no  fresh  arrangements 
to  make,  our  sitting  was  rather  brief. 
Bagsby,  in  order,  as  I  supposed,  to 
gain  time,  entreated  me  to  broach  the 
topics  of  free- trade  and  unrestricted 
international  exchange;  but  recent 
events  had  driven  the  doctrines  of 
Manchester  from  my  head,  and  some- 
what shaken  my  belief  in  the  infalli- 


bility of  the  prophets  of  the  League. 
Besides,  I  doubted  very  much  whether 
our  Provisional  Minis  try  cared  one 
farthing  for  duties  upon  calico  and 
linen,  neither  of  these  being  articles 
in  which  they  were  wont  exorbitantly 
to  indulge ;  and  I  perfectly  understood 
the  danger  of  appearing  over  tedious 
upon  any  subject  in  a  society  so 
strangely  constituted.  I  therefore 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of 
Bagsby,  and  refused  to  enlighten  the 
council  at  the  risk  of  the  integrity  of 
my  neck.  No  reply  whatever  had 
been  made  by  the  authorities  without, 
to  our  communication  of  the  previous 
day. 

One  o'clock  was  the  hour  appointed 
by  the  Provisional  Government  for  the 
nuptial  ceremony,  which  was  to  be 
performed  with  great  solemnity. 
About  twelve  the  bride,  accompanied 
by  three  other  poissardes,  retired,  in 
order  to  select  from  the  stores  of  the 
palace  a  costume  befitting  the  occasion. 
In  the  meantime,  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  the  courage  of  Bagsby, 
— indeed,  he  was  only  manageable 
through  the  medium  of  doses  of  brandy. 
At  times  he  would  burst  out  into  a 
paroxysm  of  passion,  and  execrate 
collectively  and  individually  the  whole 
body  of  the  Manchester  League,  who 
had  sent  him  upon  this  unfortunate 
mission  to  Paris.  This  profanity  over, 
he  would  burst  into  tears,  bewail  his 
wretched  lot,  and  apostrophise  a  cer- 
tain buxom  widow,  who  seemed  to 
dwell  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macclesfield.  As  for  the 
French,  the  outpourings  from  the  vial 
of  his  wrath  upon  that  devoted  nation 
were  most  awful  and  unchristian. 
The  plagues  of  Egypt  were  a  joke  to 
the  torments  which  he  invoked  upon 
their  heads  ;  and  I  felt  intensely 
thankful  that  not  one  of  our  compan- 
ions understood  a  syllable  of  English, 
else  the  grave  would  inevitably  have 
been  the  bridal  couch  of  the  Bagsby. 

It  now  became  my  duty  to  see  the 
bridegroom  properly  attired  ;  for 
which  purpose,  with  permission  of  our 
colleagues,  I  conducted  Bagsby  to  a 
neighbouring  room,  where  a  full  suit 
of  uniform,  perhaps  the  property  of 
Louis  Philippe,  had  been  laid  out. 

"  Come  now,  Mr  Bagsby,"  said  I, 
observing  that  he  was  about  to  renew 
his  lamentations,  "we  have  had  quite 
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enough  of  this.  You  have  brought  it 
upon  yourself.  Had  you  warned  me 
of  your  design  last  night,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  both  of  us  might  have 
escaped  ;  but  you  chose  to  essay  the 
adventure  single-handed,  and,  having 
failed,  you  must  stand  by  the  con- 
sequences. After  all,  what  is  it  ? 
Merely  marriage,  a  thing  which  almost 
every  man  must  undergo  at  least  once 
in  his  lifetime." 

"  Oh !  but  such  a  woman — such  a 
she-devil  rather !  "  groaned  Bagsby. 
"  I  shouldn't  be  the  least  surprised  if 
she  bites  as  bad  as  a  crocodile. 
How  can  I  ever  take  such  a  monster 
home,  and  introduce  her  to  my 
Mends?" 

"I  sec  no  occasion  for  that,  my 
good  fellow.  Why  not  stay  here  and 
become  a  naturalised  Frenchman?  " 

"  Here  ?  I'd  as  soon  think  of  stay- 
ing in  a  lunatic  asylum  !  Indeed  I 
maybe  in  one  soon  enough,  for  flesh 
and  blood  can't  stand  this  kind  of  tor- 
ture long.  But  I  say,"  continued  he, 
a  ray  of  hope  flashing  across  his  coun- 
tenance, u  they  surely  can't  make  it 
a  real  marriage  after  all.  Hanged  if 
any  one  of  these  blackguards  is  a 
clergyman ;  and  even  if  he  was,  they 
haven't  got  a  special  license." 

"  Don't  deceive  yourself,  Mr  Bags- 
by," said  I;  "  marriage  in  France  is  a 
mere  social  contract,  and  can  be  esta- 
blished by  witnesses,  of  whom  there 
will  be  but  too  many  present." 

"  Then  I  say  they  are  an  infernal 
set  of  incarnate  pestiferous  heathens ! 
What!  marry  a  man  whether  he 
will  or  not,  and .  out  of  church  ! 
It's  enough  to  draw  down  a  judgment 
upon  the  land." 

"  You  forget,  Mr  Bagsby.  You 
need  not  marry  unless  you  choose ;  it 
Is  a  mere  question  of  selection  between 
a  wedding  and  an  execution,  —  be- 
tween the  lady  and  a  certain  rope, 
which,  I  can  assure  you,  Monsieur  Des- 
tripes,  or  his  friend  Gratte-les-rues, 
will  have  no  hesitation  in  handling. 
Indeed,  from  significant  symptoms,  I 
conclude  that  their  fingers  are  itching 
for  some  such  practice." 

"  They  are  indeed  two  horrid- 
looking  blackguards  !  "  said  Bagsby 
dolefully.  "I  wish  I  had  pluck 
enough  to  be  hanged:  after  all,  it 
could  not  be  much  worse  than  mar- 
riage. And  yet  I  don't  know.  There 
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may  be  some  means  of  getting  a 
divorce,  or  she  may  drink  herself  to 
death,  for,  between  you  and  me,  she 
seems  awfully  addicted  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits." 

"  Fie  !  Mr  Bagsby  ;  how  can  you 
talk  so  of  your  bride  upon  the  wed- 
ding-day !  Be  quick !  get  into  those 
trousers,  and  never  mind  the  fit. 
It  may  be  dangerous  to  keep  them 
waiting  long  ;  and,  under  present 
circumstances,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  abstain  from  trying  the  temper  of 
the  lady  too  severely." 

"  I  never  thought  to  be  married  this 
way ! "  sighed  Bagsby,  putting  on 
the  military  coat,  which,  being  stiff 
with  embroidery,  and  twice  too  big 
for  him,  stuck  out  like  an  enormous 
cuirass.  "  If  my  poor  old  mother 
could  see  me  now,  getting  into  the 
cast-off  clothes  of  some  outlandish 
Frenchman  —  " 

"  She  would  admire  you  exceed- 
ingly, I  am  sure.  Do  you  know  you 
look  quite  warlike  with  these  epau- 
lets !  Come  now  —  on  with  the 
sash,  take  another  thimble-ful  of 
brandy,  and  then  to  the  altar  like  a 
man ! " 

"  I  daresay  you  mean  well,  Mi' 
Dunshunner  ;  but  I  have  listened  to 
more  pleasant  conversation.  I  say — 
what  is  to  prevent  my  getting  up  the 
chimney  ?  " 

"Mere  madness!  The  moment 
you  are  missed  they  will  fire  up  it. 
Believe  me,  you  have  not  a  chance  of 
escape ;  so  the  sooner  you  resign 
yourself  to  your  inevitable  destiny 
the  better." 

Here  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  door. 

"  Citizen  Minister  of  Marine,  art 
thou  ready  ?  "  cried  the  voice  of 
Pomme-de-terre.  "  Thy  bride  is 
waiting  for  thee,  the  altar  is  decked, 
and  Pere  Potard  in  his  robes  of 
office ! " 

"  Come,  then,  "  said  I,  seizing 
Bagsby  by  the  arm.  u  Take  courage, 
man  !  In  ten  minutes  it  will  all  be 
over." 

Our  colleagues  had  not  been  idle  -in 
the  interim.  At  one  end  of  the  hall 
they  had  built  up  an  extempore  altar 
covered  with  a  carpet,  behind  which 
stood  Jupiter  Potard,  arrayed  in  a 
royal  mantle  of  crimson  velvet,  which 
very  possibly  in  former  days  might 
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have  decorated  the  shoulders  of  Napo- 
leon. Indeed  the  imperial  eagle  was 
worked  upon  it  in  gold,  and  it  had 
been  abstracted  from  one  of  the 
numerous  repositories  of  the  palace. 
Jupiter,  with  his  long  beard  and 
fine  sloping  forehead,  looked  the 
perfect  image  of  a  pontiff,  and  might 
have  been  appropriately  drawn  as  a 
principal  figure  in  a  picture  of  the 
marriage  of  Heliogabalus. 

Gratte-les-rues  and  Pomme  -  de  - 
terre,  being  of  bellicose  temperament, 
had  encased  themselves  in  suits  of 
armour,  and  stood,  like  two  cham- 
pions of  antiquity,  on  each  side  of 
the  venerable  prelate.  Destripes, 
who  had  accepted  the  office  of  tem- 
porary father  to  Demoiselle  Corbeille, 
appeared  as  a  patriot  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  His  brawny  chest  was 
bare;  his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to 
the  shoulder;  and  in  his  belt  was 
stuck  the  axe,  a  fitting  emblem  alike 
of  his  principles  and  his  profession. 

At  his  right  hand  stood  the  bride, 
bedizened  with  brocade  and  finery. 
From  what  antiquated  lumber-chest 
they  had  fished  out  her  apparel,  it 
would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  inquire. 
One  thing  was  clear,  that  the  former 
occupant  of  the  robes  had  been  de- 
cidedly inferior  in  girth  to  the  bloom- 
ing poissarde,  since  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  fasten  them  across  the  bosom 
by  a  curious  net-work  of  tape.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  done  injustice  to  this 
lady,  for  really,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, she  did  not  look  superlatively 
hideous.  She  was  a  woman  of  about 
forty-five,  strong-built,  with  an  im- 
mense development  of  foot  and  ancle, 
and  arms  of  masculine  proportion.  Yet 
she  had  a  pair  of  decidedly  fine  black 
eyes,  betokening  perhaps  little  of 
maiden  modesty,  but  flashing  with 
love  and  triumph;  a  nez  retrousse, 
which,  but  for  its  perpetual  redness, 
might  have  given  a  piquant  expres- 
sion to  her  countenance;  a  large 
mouth,  and  a  set  of  prodigious  teeth, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  were  enough 
to  justify  the  apprehensions  of  the 
bridegroom. 

"  Silence ! "  cried  Jupiter  Potard  as 
we  entered;  "  let  the  present  august 
solemnity  be  conducted  as  befits  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people !  Citizen 
Saigne-du-nez,  advance!" 

Saigne-du-nez  was  clad  in  a  black 
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frock,  I  suppose  to  represent  a  notary. 
He  came  forward :  — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  French  nation, 
one  and  indivisible,  I  demand  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Citizen 
Hutton  Bagsby,  adopted  child  of 
France,  and  Provisional  Minister  of 
her  Marine  in  the  department  of  the 
Tuilleries,  and  of  Citoyenne  Cephyse 
Corbeille,  poissarde,  and  daughter  of 
the  people." 

"Is  there  any  one  here  to  gainsay 
the  marriage  ?  "  asked  Jupiter. 

There  was  no  reply. 

u  Then,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
nation,  I  decree  that  the  ceremony 
shall  proceed.  Citizen  Minister  of 
Marine,  are  you  willing  to  take  this 
woman  as  your  lawful  wife  ?  " 

A  cold  sweat  stood  upon  the  brow 
of  Bagsby,  his  knees  knocked  together, 
and  he  leaned  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body  upon  my  arm,  as  I  interpreted 
to  him  the  demand  of  Jupiter. 

"  Say  any  thing  you  like,"  muttered 
he ;  "  it  will  all  come  to  the  same 
thing  at  last!" 

"  The  citizen  consents,  most  vener- 
able President." 

"  Then  nothing  remains  but  to  put 
the  same  question  to  the  citoyenne," 
said  Potard.  "  Who  appears  as  the 
father  of  the  bride?" 

"  Chute  de  la  Bastille !  that  do  I," 
cried  Destripes. 

"  Citizen  Destripes,  do  you  of  your 
own  free  will  and  accord — •" 

Here  a  thundering  rap  was  heard  at 
the  door. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  cried  Destripes 
starting  back.  "  Some  one  has  passed 
the  barricade ! " 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Provisional 
Government ! "  cried  a  loud  voice. 
The  door  was  flung  open,  and  to  my 
inexpressible  joy,  I  beheld  the  Count 
of  Monte-Christo,  backed  by  a  large 
detachment  of  the  National  Guard. 

"  Treason !  treachery !  "  shuoted 
Destripes.  "Ah,  villain,  thou  hast 
neglected  thy  post !  "  and  he  fetched  a 
tremendous  blow  with  his  axe  at  the 
head  of  Gratte-les-rues.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  that  chief  that  his  helmet 
was  of  excellent  temper,  otherwise  he 
must  have  been  cloven  to  the  chin. 
As  it  was,  he  staggered  backwards  and 
fell. 

The  National  Guard  immediately 
presented  their  muskets. 
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"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  the 
citizens,"  said  Monte-Christo,  "that 
I  have  imperative  orders  to  fire  if  the 
slightest  resistance  is  made.  Mon- 
sieur, therefore,  will  have  the  goodness 
immediately  to  lay  down  that  axe." 

Destripes  glared  on  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  though  he  meditated  a  rush, 
but  the  steady  attitude  of  the  National 
Guard  involuntarily  subdued  him. 

"  This  is  freedom ! "  he  exclaimed, 
flinging  away  his  weapon.  "  This  is 
what  we  fought  for  at  the  barricades ! 
Always  deceived— always  sold  by  the 
aristocrats  !  But  the  day  may  come 
when  I  shall  hold  a  tight  reckoning 
with  thee,  my  master,  or  I  am  not 
the  nephew  of  the  citizen  Samson  ! " 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask  the  meaning  of 
this  extraordinary  scene  ?"  saidMonte- 
Christo,  gazing  in  astonishment  at 
the  motley  group  before  him.  "  Is  it 
the  intention  of  the  gentlemen  to  in- 
stitute a  Crusade,  or  have  we  lighted 
by  chance  upon  an  assemblage  of  the 
chivalry  of  Malta  ?  " 

"Neither,"  I  replied.  "The  fact 
is,  that  just  as  you  came  in  we  were 
engaged  in  celebrating  a  republican 
marriage." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere  with 
domestic  or  connubial  arrangements ! " 
replied  the  polite  Monte-Christo. 
"Let  the  marriage  go  on,  by  all 
means  ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  wit- 
ness it,  and  we  can  proceed  to  business 
thereafter." 

"You  will  see  no  marriage  here, 
I  can  tell  you  !"  cried  Bagsby,  who  at 
the  first  symptom  of  relief  had  taken 
shelter  under  the  shadow  of  the  Mar- 
quis. "  I  put  myself  under  your  pro- 
tection ;  and,  by  Jove,  if  you  don't 
help  me,  I  shall  immediately  complain 
to  Lord  Normanby  !  " 

"What  is  this?"  cried  Monte- 
Christo.  "  Do  I  see  Monsieur  Bags- 
by in  a  general's  uniform?  Why, 
my  good  sir,  you  have  become  a 
naturalised  Frenchman  indeed !  The 
nation  has  a  claim  upon  you." 

"  The  nation  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  it  settled  then  ! "  said 
Bagsby.  "But  I  want  to  get  out. 
I  say,  can't  I  get  away  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  you.  But  I  am  rather  curi- 
ous to  hear  about  this  marriage." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  the  truth  is,  my 
dear  Marquis,  that  the  subject  is 


rather  a  delicate  one  for  our  friend. 
He  has  just  been  officiating  in  the 
capacity  of  bridegroom." 

"You  amaze  me!"  said  Monte- 
Christo  ;  "  and  which,  may  I  ask,  is 
the  fair  lady?" 

Here  Demoiselle  Cephyse  came 
forward. 

"Citizen  officer,"  she  said,  "I 
want  my  husband ! " 

"  You  hear,  Monsieur  Bagsby  ?  " 
said  Monte-Christo,  in  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene.  "The  lady  says 
she  has  a  claim  upon  you." 

"It's  all  a  lie!"  shouted  Bagsby. 
"  I've  got  nothing  to  say  to  the  wo- 
man. I  hate  and  abhor  her !  " 

"Monstre!"  shrieked  the  poissarde, 
judging  of  Bagsby 's  ungallant  repudi- 
ation rather  from  his  gestures  than 
his  words.  And  she  sprang  towards 
him  with  the  extended  talons  of  a 
tigress.  Bagsby,  however,  was  this 
time  too  nimble  for  her,  and  took 
refuge  behind  the  ranks  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  were  literally  in 
convulsions  of  laughter. 

"I  will  have  thee,  though, polisson! " 
cried  the  exasperated  bride.  "  I  will 
have  thee,  though  I  were  to  follow 
thee  to  the  end  of  the  world  !  Thou 
hast  consented  to  be  my  husband, 
little  tisserand,  and  I  never  will  give 
thee  up." 

V  Keep  her  off !  good,  dear  soldiers," 
cried  Bagsby:  "pray,  keep  her  off! 
I  shall  be  murdered  and  torn  to  pieces 
if  she  gets  hold  of  me!  Oh,  Mr 
Dunshunner !  do  tell  them  to  protect 
me  with  their  bayonets." 

"  Be  under  no  alarm,  Mr  Bagsby," 
said  Monte-Christo;  "you  are  now 
under  the  protection  of  the  National 
Guard.  But  to  business.  Which  of  the 
citizens  assembled  is  spokesman  here  ?" 
"I  am  the  president !"*hiccupped 
Jupiter  Potard,  who,  throughout  the 
morning,  had  been  unremitting  in  his 
attentions  to  the  bottle. 

"  Then,  you  will  understand  that, 
by  orders  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, all  must  evacuate  the  palace 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Louis  Philippe  had  seventeen 
years  of  it,"  replied  Jupiter  Potard. 
"  I  won't  abdicate  a  minute  sooner !" 
"And  I,"  said  Pomme-de-terre, 
"  expect  a  handsome  pension  for  my 
pains." 

"  Or  at  least,"  said  Saigne-du-nez, 
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*'  we  must  have  permission  to  gut  the 
interior." 

"  You  have  done  quite  enough 
mischief  already,"  said  Monte-Christo; 
"  so  prepare  to  move.  My  orders  are 
quite  peremptory,  and  I  shall  execute 
them  to  the  letter ! " 

"  Come  along,  then,  citizens  !  " 
cried  Destripes.  UI  always  knew 
what  would  come  of  it,  if  these 
rascally  bourgeoisie  got  the  upper- 
hand  of  the  workmen.  They  are 
all  black  aristocrats  in  their  hearts. 
But,  by  the  head  of  Robespierre,  thou 
shalt  find  that  thy  government  is  not 
settled  yet,  and  there  shall  be  more 
blood  before  we  let  them  trample 
down  the  rights  of  the  people ! " 
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So  saying,  the  democratic  butcher 
strode  from  the  apartment,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  their  adherents,  each  re- 
taining the  garb  which  he  had  chosen 
to  wear  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of 
Bagsby.  The  poissarde  lingered 
for  a  moment,  eying  her  faithless  be- 
trothed as  he  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  Guard,  like  a  lioness  robbed  of 
her  cub :  and  then,  with  a  cry  of 
wrath,  and  a  gesture  of  menace,  she 
rushed  after  her  companions. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  cried  Bagsby, 
dropping  on  his  knees,  "  the  bitterest 
hour  of  my  whole  existence  is 
over ! " 


CHAPTER  VII. 
ADIEU,  SWEET  FRANCE  ! 


"  And  so  you  received  the  message 
from  M.  Albert?"  said  I  to  Monte- 
Christo,  as  we  walked  together  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville, 

"I  did;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
was  rather  apprehensive  about  you. 
Revolutions  are  all  very  well :  but  it 
is  a  frightful  thing  when  the  dregs  of 
the  population  get  the  upper  hand." 

"lam  glad  to  hear  you  acknow- 
ledge so  much.  For  my  part,  Mar- 
quis, having  seen  one  revolution,  I 
never  wish  to  witness  another." 

"  We  could  not  possibly  avoid  it," 
said  Monte-Christo.  "  It  was  a  mere 
question  of  time.  No  one  doubts  that 
.a  revolutionary  spirit  may  be  carried 
too  far." 

"Can't  you  contrive  to  write  it 
down  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of 
gentlemen  with  whom  you  have  lately 
been  associating,  are  not  strongly 
addicted  to  letters.  I  question  whether 
M.  Destripes  has  even  read  La  Tour 
de  N6sle." 

"  If  he  had,"  said  I,  "it  must  have 
tended  very  greatly  to  his  moral  im- 
provement. But  how  is  it  with  the 
Provisional  Government  ?  " 

"  Faith,  I  must  own  they  are  rather 
in  a  critical  position.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Lamartine — who,  I  must  confess, 
is  a  noble  fellow,  and  a  man  of  un- 
daunted,; courage— they  would  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  long  ago.  Hitherto 
they  have  managed  tolerably  by  means 
of  the  National  Guard;  but  the  atmo- 


sphere is  charged  with  thunder.  Here 
we  are,  however,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville." 

Not  the  least  curious  of  the  revolu- 
tionary scenes  of  Paris  was  the  as- 
pect of  the  seat  of  government.  At 
the  moment  I  reached  it,  many 
thousands  of  the  lower  orders  were 
assembled  in  front,  and  one  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  I  believe 
Louis  Blanc,  was  haranguing  them 
from  a  window.  Immense  crowds 
were  likewise  gathered  round  the 
entrance.  These  consisted  of  the  de- 
putations, who  were  doing  their  very 
best  to  exhaust  the  physical  energies, 
and  distract  the  mental  powers,  of  the 
men  who  had  undertaken  the  perilous 
task  of  government. 

Under  conduct  of  my  friend,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  room  where  the  mys- 
terious ouvrier  was  performing  his 
part  of  the  onerous  duty.  He  greeted 
me  with  a  brief  nod  and  a  grim  smile, 
but  did  not  pretermit  his  paternal 
functions. 

The  body  which  occupied  his  atten- 
tion at  this  crisis  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  a  musical  deputation, 
which  craved  sweet  counsel  regarding 
some  matter  of  crochets  or  of  bars. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  music  has 
been  heard  in  the  midst  of  stirring 
events.  Nero  took  a  fancy  to  fiddle 
when  Rome  was  blazing  around  him. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  gravity 
with  which  Albert  listened  to  the 
somewhat  elaborate  address,  and  the 
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dexterity  with  which  he  contrived  to 
blend  the  subjects  of  pipes  and  pa- 
triotism. 

"  Citizens  ! "  he  said,  "  the  Provi- 
sional Government  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the 
views  which  you  advocate.  Republi- 
can institutions  cannot  hope  to  exist 
without  music,  for  to  the  sound  of 
music  even  the  spheres  themselves 
revolve  in  the  mighty  and  illimitable 
expanse  of  ether. 

"At  this  crisis  your  suggestions 
become  doubly  valuable.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  them  with  emotions  which 
I  would  struggle  in  vain  to  express. 
Oh,  that  we  may  see  the  day  when, 
with  a  glorious  nation  as  an  orchestra, 
the  psalm  of  universal  freedom  may 
rise  in  a  swell  of  triumphant  jubilee! 

"And  it  will  come!  Rely  upon 
us.  Return  to  your  homes.  Cherish 
fraternity  and  music.  Meantime  we 
shall  work  without  intermission  for 
your  sake.  Harmony  is  our  sole 
object :  believe  me  that,  in  reconsti- 
tuted France,  there  shall  be  nothing 
but  perfect  harmony !  " 

The  deputation  withdrew  in  tears  ; 
and  another  entered  to  state  certain 
grievances  touching  the  manufacture 
of  steel  beads.  I  need  not  say  that  in 
this,  as  in  several  other  instances,  the 
ouvrier  comported  himself  like  an  emi- 
nent member  of  the  Society  of  Uni- 
versal Knowledge. 

"That's  the  last  of  them,  praise 
be  to  Mumbo  Jumbo ! "  said  he,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  shoeblacks 
departed.  "  Faith,  this  is  work  hard 
enough  to  kill  a  horse.  So,  Mr 
Dunshunner !  you  have  been  getting 
up  a  counter-revolution  at  the  Tuil- 
leries, I  see.  How  are  Monsieur 
Potard  and  all  the  rest  of  your  col- 
leagues ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are  finally  ex- 
pelled from  paradise,"  said  I. 

"  Serve  them  right !  a  parcel  of  de- 
mocratic scum.  And  what  has  be- 
come of  Citizen  Bagsby  ?" 

"I  have  sent  him  to  my  hotel. 


He  was  in  reality  very  near  becoming 
an  actual  child  of  France."  And  I  told 
the  story  of  the  nuptials,  at  which  the 
ouvrier  nearly  split  himself  with  laugh- 
ter. 

"  And  now,  Mr  Dunshunner,"  said 
he  at  length,  "  may  I  ask  the  nature 
of  your  plans  ?" 

"These  may  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  your  advice,"  said  I. 

"  I  never  give  advice,"  replied  the 
ouvrier  with  a  nasal  twitch.  "  Some- 
times it  is  rather  dangerous.  But  tell 
me — what  would  you  think  of  the 
state  of  the  British  government,  if 
Earl  Grey  at  a  cabinet-council  were 
to  threaten  to  call  in  the  mob,  and  if 
Lord  Johnny  Russell  prevented  him 
by  clapping  a  pistol  to  his  ear  ?" 

"  I  should  think  very  badly  of  it 
indeed,"  said  I. 

"  Or  if  Incapability  Wood  should 
threaten,  in  the  event  of  the  populace 
appearing,  to  produce  from  the  EaiTs 
pocket  a  surreptitious  order  on  the 
treasury  for  something  like  twelve 
thousand  pounds  ?" 

'•  Worse  still." 

"  Well,  then ;  I  don't  think  you'll 
find  that  sort  of  thing  going  on  in 
London,  at  all  events." 

"Have  you  any  commands  for  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  ?" 

"  Oh,  then,  you  are  determined  to 
leave  ?  Well,  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
it  is  your  wisest  plan.  And — I  say — 
just  tell  them  that  if  things  look 
worse,  I  may  be  over  one  of  these  fine 
mornings.  Good-bye." 

And  so,  with  a  cordial  pressure  of 
the  hand,  we  parted. 

"  Monte-Christo,"  I  said,  as  that 
very  evening  I  bundled  Bagsby  into  a 
fiacre  on  our  way  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion—  "  Monte-Christo,  my  good  fel- 
low, let  me  give  you  a  slight  piece  of 
advice,  which  it  would  be  well  if  all 
of  our  craft  and  calling  would  keep  in 
memory, — '  THINK  TWICE  BEFORE 

YOU  WRITE  UP  ANOTHER  REVOLU- 
TION.' " 
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CHAPTER   I. 


"  Sin— sir— it  is  a  boy  !" 

"A  boy,"  said  my  father,  looking 
up  from  his  book,  and  evidently  much 
puzzled ;  ' '  what  is  a  boy  ?" 

Now,  my  father  did  not  mean  by 
that  interrogatory  to  challenge  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  nor  to  ctemand  of  the 
honest  but  unenlightened  woman  who 
had  just  rushed  into  his  study,  a 
solution  of  that  mystery,  physiological 
and  psychological,  which  has  puzzled 
so  many  curious  sages,  and  lies  still 
involved  in  the  question,  "What  is 
man?"  For,  as  we  need  not  look 
farther  than  Dr  Johnson's  Dictionary 
to  know  that  a  boy  is  "a  male 
child" — i.  e.,  the  male  young  of  man ; 
so  he  who  would  go  to  the  depth  of 
things,  and  know  scientifically  what  is 
a  boy,  must  be  able  first  to  ascer- 
tain "what  is  a  man?"  But,  for 
aught  I  know,  my  father  may  have 
been  satisfied  with  Buffon  on  that 
score,  or  he  may  have  sided  with 
Monboddo.  He  may  have  agreed 
with  Bishop  Berkeley — he  may  have 
contented  himself  with  Professor 
Combe  —  he  may  have  regarded  the 
genus  spiritually,  like  Zeno,  or  ma- 
terially, like  Epicurus.  Grant  that 
boy  is  the  male  young  of  man,  and  he 
would  have  had  plenty  of  definitions 
to  choose  from.  He  might  have  said, 
"Man  is  a  stomach  —  ergo^  boy  a 
male  young  stomach.  Man  is  a  brain, 
— boy  a  male  young  brain.  Man  is  a 
bundle  of  habits — boy  a  male  young 
bundle  of  habits.  Man  is  a  machine 
— boy  a  male  young  machine.  Man  is 
a  tail-less  monkey — boy  a  male  young 
tail-less  monkey.  Man  is  a  combina- 
tion of  gases — boy  a  male  young  com- 
bination of  gases.  Man  is  an  appear- 
ance— boy  a  male  young  appearance," 
&c.  &c.,  and  etcetera,  ad  infinitum! 
And  if  none  of  these  definitions  had 
entirely  satisfied  my  father,  I  am  per- 
fectly persuaded  that  he  would  never 
have  come  to  Mrs  Primmins  for  a 
new  one. 

But  it  so  happened  that  my  father 
was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  the 
important  consideration  whether  the 
Iliad  was  written  by  one  Homer — or 


was  rather  a  collection  of  sundry  bal- 
lads, done  into  Greek  by  divers  hands, 
and  finally  selected,  compiled,  and  re- 
duced into  a  whole  by  a  Committee  of 
Taste,  under  that  elegant  old  tyrant 
Pisistratus;  and  the  sudden  affirma- 
tion "It  is  a  boy,"  did  not  seeni 
to  him  pertinent  to  the  thread 
of  the  discussion.  Therefore  he 
asked,  "What  is  a  boy?"  —  vaguely, 
and,  as  it  were,  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

"  Lord,  sir !"  said  Mrs  Primmins, 
"  what  is  a  boy?  Why,  the  baby !" 

"The  baby!"  repeated  my  father, 
rising.  "  What,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  Mrs  Caxton  is — eh—?" 

"  Yes  I  do,"  said  Mrs  Primmins, 
dropping  a  curtsey ;  "  and  as  fine  a 
little  rogue  as  ever  I  set  eyes  upon." 

"Poor,  dear  woman!"  said  my 
father  with  great  compassion.  "  So 
soon  too — so  rapidly  ! "  he  resumed  in 
a  tone  of  musing  surprise.  "  Why, 
it  is  but  the  other  day  we  were 
married !" 

"Bless  my  heart,  sir,"  said  Mrs 
Primmins,  much  scandalised,  "  it 
is  ten  months  and  more." 

"  Ten  months !"  said  my  father  with 
a  sigh.  "  Ten  months  !  and  I  have 
not  finished  fifty  pages  of  my  refuta- 
tion of  Wolfe's  monstrous  theory !  In 
ten  months  a  child !— and  I'll  bo 
bound  complete — hands,  feet,  eyes, 
ears,  and  nose !—  and  not  like  this 
poor  Infant  of  Mind  (and  my  father 
pathetically  placed  his  hand  on  the 
treatise) — of  which  nothing  is  formed 
and  shaped — not  even  the  first  joint 
of  the  little  finger !  Why,  my  wife  is 
a  precious  woman !  Well,  keep  her 
quiet.  Heaven  preserve  her,  and 
send  me  strength — to  support  this 
blessing!" 

"  But  your  honour  will  look  at  the 
baby? — come,  sir!"  and  Mrs  Prim- 
mins laid  hold  of  my  father's  sleeve 
coaxingly. 

"  Look  at  it— to  be  sure,"  said  my 
father  kindly;  "look  at  it,  certainly, 
it  is  but  fair  to  poor  Mrs  Caxton ; 
after  taking  so  much  trouble,  dear 
soul!" 
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Therewith  my  father,  drawing  his 
dressing  robe  round  him  in  more 
stately  folds,  followed  Mrs  Priinmins 
up  stairs,  into  a  room  very  carefully 
darkened. 

"  How  are  you,  my  dear  ?  "  said  my 
father,  with  compassionate  tenderness, 
as  he  groped  his  way  to  the  bed. 

A  faint  voice  muttered,  "  Better 
now, — and  so  happy  ! "  And,  at  the 
same  moment,  Mrs  Primmins  pulled 
my  father  away,  lifted  a  coverlid  from 
a  small  cradle,  and,  holding  a  candle 
within  an  inch  of  an  undeveloped  nose, 
cried  emphatically, ' '  There — bless  it ! " 

"  Of  course,  ma'am,  I  bless  it,"  said 
my  father  rather  peevishly.  "  It  is  my 
duty  to  bless  it ; — BLESS  IT  !  And  this, 
then,  is  the  way  we  come  into  the 
world !  —  red,  very  red,  —  blushing 
for  all  the  follies  we  are  destined  to 
commit." 

My  father  sat  down  on  the  nurse's 
-chair,  the  women  grouped  round  him. 
He  continued  to  gaze  on  the  contents 
of  the  cradle,  and  at  length  said  mus- 
ingly: — "  And  Homer  was  once  like 
this!" 

At  this  moment — and  no  wonder, 
considering  the  propinquity  of  the 
candle  to  his  visual  organs — Homer's 
infant  likeness  commenced  the  first 
untutored  melodies  of  nature. 

"  Homer  improved  greatly  in  sing- 
ing as  he  grew  older,"  observed  Mr 
Squills,  the  accoucheur,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  some  mysteries  in  a  corner 
of  the  room. 

My  father  stopped  his  ears:  — 
u  Little  things  can  make  a  great 
noise,"  said  he,  philosophically ;  "  and 
the  smaller  the  thing  the  greater  noise 
it  can  make." 

So  saying,  he  crept  on  tiptoe  to  the 
bed,  and,  clasping  the  pale  hand  held 
out  to  him,  whispered  some  words 
that  no  doubt  charmed  and  soothed 
the  ear  that  heard  them,  for  that  pale 
hand  was  suddenly  drawn  from  his 
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own,  and  thrown  tenderly  round  his 
neck.  The  sound  of  a  gentle  kiss  was 
heard  through  the  stillness. 

"  Mr  Caxton,  sir,"  cried  Mr  Squills, 
in  rebuke,  "  you  agitate  my  patient 
—  you  must  retire." 

My  father  raised  his  mild  face, 
looked  round  apologetically,  brushed 
his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
stole  to  the  door,  and  vanished. 

"  I  think,"  said  a  kind  gossip  seated 
at  the  other  side  of  my  mother's  bed, 
"I  think,  nry  dear,  that  Mr  Caxton 
might  have  shown  more  joy, — more 
natural  feeling,  I  may  say,  —  at  the 
sight  of  the  baby :  and  SUCH  a  baby! 
But  all  men  are  just  the  same,  my 
dear— brutes — all  brutes,  depend  upon 
it." 

"  Poor  Austin  !"  sighed  my  mother 
feebly — "  how  little  you  understand 
him." 

"  And  now  I  shall  clear  the  room," 
said  Mr  Squills. — "  Go  to  sleep,  Mrs 
Caxton." 

"Mr Squills." exclaimed  my  mother, 
and  the  bed-curtains  trembled,  "  pray 
see  that  Mr  Caxton  does  not  set  him- 
self on  fire ; — and,  Mr  Squills,  tell  him 
not  to  be  vexed  and  miss  me.  — I  shall 
be  down  very  soon — shan't  I  ?  " 

' '  If  you  keep  yourself  easy  you  will, 
ma'am." 

"Pray  say  so ; — and,  Primmins,  — " 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Every  one,  I  fear,  is  neglecting 
your  master.  Be  sure, — (and  my 
mother's  lips  approached  close  to  Mrs 
Primmins'  ear,)  —  be  sure  that  you 
— air  his  nightcap  yourself." 

"Tender  creatures  those  women," 
soliloquised  Mr  Squills,  as,  after  clear- 
ing the  room  of  all  present,  save  Mrs 
Primmins  and  the  nurse,  he  took  his 
way  towards  my  father's  study.  En- 
countering the  footman  in  the  pas- 
sage,— "  John,"  said  he,  "  take  supper 
into  your  master's  room  —  and  make 
us  some  punch,  will  you? — stiffish!" 


CHAPTER  II. 


"Mr  Caxton,  how  on  earth  did 
you  ever  come  to  marry?"  asked  Mi- 
Squills,  abruptly,  with  his  feet  on  the 
hob,  while  stirring  up  his  punch. 

That  was  a  home  question,  which 
many  men  might  reasonably  resent. 
But  my  father  scarcely  knew  what 
resentment  was. 


"  Squills,"  said  he,  turning  round 
from  his  books,  and  laying  one  finger 
on  the  surgeon's  arm  confidentially, 
—"Squills,"  said  he,  "I  should  be 
glad  to  know  myself  how  I  came  to 
be  married." 

Mr  Squills  was  a  jovial  good-hearted 
man — stout,  fat,  and  with  fine_teeth, 
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that  made  bis  laugh  pleasant  to  look 
at  as  well  as  to  hear.  Mr  Squills, 
moreover,  was  a  bit  of  a  philosopher 
in  his  way;  —  studied  huoaan  nature 
in  curing  its  diseases ; — and  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  Mr  Caxton  was  a 
better  book  in  himself  than  all  he  had 
in  his  library.  Mr  Squills  laughed  and 
rubbed  his  hands. 

My  father  resumed  thoughtfully,  and 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  moralises : — 

"  There  are  three  great  events  in 
life,  sir ;  birth,  marriage,  and  death. 
None  know  how  they  are  born,  few 
know  how  they  die.  But  I  suspect  that 
many  can  account  for  the  intermediate 
phenomenon — I  cannot." 

"It  was  not  for  money, — it  must 
have  been  for  love,"  observed  Mr 
Squills  ;  "  and  your  young  wife  is  as 
pretty  as  she  is  good." 

"Ha!"  said  my  father,  "I  re- 
member." 

"  Do  you,  sir?  "  exclaimed  Squills, 
highly  amused.  "How  was  it?" 

My  father,  as  was  often  the  case 
with  him,  protracted  his  reply,  and 
then  seemed  rather  to  commune  with 
himself  than  to  answer  Mr  Squills. 

"  The  kindest,  the  best  of  men," 
he  murmured, — "Abyssus  Eruditionis: 
and  to  think  that  he  bestowed  on  me 
the  only  fortune  he  had  to  leave,  in- 
stead of  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
Jack  and  Kitty.  All  at  least  that  I 
could  grasp  deficiente  mann,  of  his 
Latin,  his  Greek,  his  Orientals.  What 
do  I  not  owe  to  him ! " 

" To  whom?"  asked  Squills.  "Good 
Lord,  what's  the  man  talking  about  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  my  father  rousing 
himself,  "  such  was  Giles  Tibbets, 
M.A.,  Sol  Scientiarum,  tutor  to  the 
humble  scholar  you  address,  and 
father  to  poor  Kitty.  He  left  me  his 
Elzevirs  ;  he  left  me  also  his  orphan 
daughter." 

"  Oh !  as  a  wife—" 

"  No,  as  a  ward.  So  she  came  to 
live  here.  I  am  sure  there  was  no 
harm  in  it.  But  my  neighbours  said 
there  was,  and  the  widow  Welt- 
raum  told  me  the  girl's  character 
would  suffer.  What  could  I  do  ? — 
Oh  yes,  I  recollect  all  now!  I 
married  her,  that  my  old  friend's 
child  might  have  a  roof  to  her  head, 
and  come  to  no  harm.  You  see  I 
.  was  forced  to  do  her  that  injury,  for 
after  all,  poor  young  creature,  it  was 


a  sad  lot  for  her.  A  dull  book-worm 
like  me — cochlea  vitam  agens,  Mi- 
Squills — leading  the  life  of  a  snail. 
But  my  shell  was  all  I  could  offer  to 
my  poor  friend's  orphan." 

"  Mr  Caxton,  I  honour  you,"  said 
Squills  emphatically,  jumping  up  and 
spilling  half  a  tumbler-full  of  scalding 
punch  over  my  father's  legs.  "  You 
have  a  heart,  sir !  and  I  understand 
why  your  wife  loves  you.  You  seem 
a  cold  man ;  but  you  have  tears  in 
your  eyes  at  this  moment." 

"I  dare  say  I  have,"  said  my 
father,  rubbing  his  shins :  "it  was 
boiling!" 

"  And  your  son  will  be  a  comfort 
to  you  both,"  said  Mr  Squills,  re- 
seating himself,  and,  in  his  friendly 
emotion,  wholly  abstracted  from  all 
consciousness  of  the  suffering  he  had 
inflicted.  "  He  will  be  a  dove  of  peace 
to  your  ark." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  my  father 
ruefully,  "  only  those  doves,  when 
they  are  small,  are  a  very  noisy  sort 
of  birds — non  talium  avium  cantus 
somnum  reducunt.  However,  it  might 
have  been  worse.  Leda  had  twins." 

"So  had  Mrs  Barnabas  last  week." 
rejoined  the  accoucheur.  '  "  Who 
knows  what  may  be  in  store  for  you 
yet?  Here's  a  health  to  Master  Caxton, 
and  lots  of  brothers  and  sisters  to 
him!" 

"  Brothers  and  sisters !  I  am  sure 
Mrs  Caxton  will  never  think  of  such 
a  thing,  sir,"  said  my  father  almost 
indignantly.  "  She's  much  too  good  a 
wife  to  behave  so.  Once,  in  a  way,  it  is 
all  very  well ;  but  twice — ancl  as  it 
is,  not  a  paper  in  its  place,  nor  a 
pen  mended  the  last  three  days:  I, 
too,  who  can  only  write  *  cuspide 
duriuscula1 — and  the  Baker  coming 
twice  to  me  for  his  bill  too!  The 
Ilithyiae  are  troublesome  deities,  Mr 
Squills." 

"  Who  are  the  Hithyiae,"  asked  the 
accoucheur. 

"  Youought  to  know,"  answeredmy 
father,  smiling.  ' '  The  female  daemons 
who  presided  over  the  Neogilos  or 
New-born.  They  take  the  name 
from  Juno.  See  Homer,  book  XI. 
By  the  bye,  will  my  Neogilos  be 
brought  up  like  Hector  or  Astyanax, 
— videlicet,  nourished  by  its  mother  or 
by  a  nurse  ?  " 

"  Which    do    you    prefer,    Mr 
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Caxton  ?"  asked  Mr  Squills,  breaking 
the  sugar  in  his  tumbler.  "In  this 
I  always  deem  it  my  duty  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  gentleman." 

"A  nurse  by  all  means,  then,"  said 
my  father.  "  And  let  her  carry  him 
upo  kolpo,  next  to  her  bosom.  I 
know  all  that  has  been  said  about 
mothers  nursing  their  own  infants, 
Mr  Squills  ;  but  poor  Kitty  is  so  sen- 
sitive, that  I  think  a  stout  healthy 
peasant  woman  will  be  best  for  the 
boy's  future  nerves,  and  his  mother's 
nerves,  present  and  future  too. 


Heigh-ho ! — I  shall  miss  the  dear 
woman  very  much ;  when  will  she 
be  up,  Mr  Squills?" 

"  Oh,  in  less  than  a  fortnight !" 
"  And  then  the  Neogilos  shall  go 
to  school !  upo  kolpo — the  nurse  with 
him,  and  all  will  be  right  again,'* 
said  my  father,  with  a  look  of  sly 
mysterious  humour,  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  him. 

"  School !  when  he's  just  born  ?  " 
"  Can't  begin  too  soon,"  said  my 
father  positively ;   "  that's  Helvetius7 
opinion,  and  it's  mine  too ! " 


CHAPTER  III. 


That  I  was  a  very  wonderful  child, 
I  take  for  granted ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  was  not  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
I  came  into  possession  of  the  circum- 
stances set  clown  in  my  former  chap- 
ters. But  my  father's  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  my  birth  made  a  notable 
impression  upon  all  who  witnessed  it ; 
and  Mr  Squills  and  Mrs  Primmins 
have  related  the  facts  to  me  suffi- 
ciently often,  to  make  me  as  well 
acquainted  with  them  as  those  worthy 
witnesses  themselves.  I  fancy  I  see 
my  father  before  me,  in  his  dark- 
gray  dressing-gown,  and  with  his 
odd,  half  sly,  half  innocent  twitch  of 
the  mouth,  and  peculiar  puzzling 
look,  from  two  quiet,  abstracted,  in- 
dolently handsome  eyes,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  agreed  with  Helvetius  on 
the  propriety  of  sending  me  to  school 
as  soon  as  I  was  born.  Nobody 
knew  exactly  what  to  make  of  my 
father — his  wife  excepted.  Some  set 
him  down  as  a  sage,  some  as  a  fool. 
As  Hippocrates,  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  Damagetes,  saith  of  the 
great  Democritus,  he  was  contemptu 
et  admiratione  habitus  —  accustomed 
both  to  contempt  and  admiration.  The 
neighbouring  clergy  respected  him  as  a 
scholar,  "  breathing  libraries  ;"  the  la- 
dies despised  him  as  an  absent  pedant, 
who  had  no  more  gallantry  than  a 
stock  or  a  stone.  The  poor  loved 
him  for  his  charities,  but  laughed  at 
him  as  a  weak  sort  of  man,  easily 
taken  in.  Yet  the  squires  and  far- 
mers found  that,  in  their  own  matters 
of  rural  business,  he  had  always  a 
fund  of  curious  information  to  impart ; 
and  whoever,  young  or  old,  gentle  or 
simple,  learned  or  ignorant,  asked 
his  advice,  it  was  given  with  not 


more  humility  than  wisdom.  In  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  he  seemed 
incapable  of  acting  for  himself;  he 
left  all  to  my  mother ;  or,  if  taken 
unawares,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  the 
dupe.  But  in  those  very  affairs — 
if  another  consulted  him — his  eye 
brightened,  his  brow  cleared,  the  de- 
sire of  serving  made  him  a  new  being: 
cautious,  profound,  practical.  Too 
lazy  or  too  languid  where  only  his 
own  interests  were  at  stake  —  touch 
his  benevolence,  and  all  the  wheels 
of  the  clockwork  felt  the  impetus  of 
the  master-spring.  No  wonder  that, 
to  others,  the  nut  of  such  a  character 
was  hard  to  crack  .!  But,  in  the 
eyes  of  my  poor  mother,  Augustine 
(familiarly  Austin)  Caxton  was  the 
best  and  the  greatest  of  human 
beings;  and  certainly  she  ought  to 
have  known  him  well,  for  she  studied 
him  with  her  whole  heart,  knew  every 
trick  of  his  face,  and,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  divined  what  he  was 
going  to  say,  before  he  opened  his 
lips.  Yet  certainly  there  were  deeps 
in  his  nature  which  the  plummet 
of  her  tender  woman's  wit  had  never 
sounded  ;  and,  certainly,  it  some- 
times happened  that,  even  in  his 
most  domestic  colloquialisms,  my 
mother  was  in  doubt  whether  he  was 
the  simple  straightforward  person  be 
was  mostly  taken  for.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a  kind  of  suppresed  subtle  irony 
about  him,  too  unsubstantial  to  be 
popularly  called  humour,  but  dimly 
implying  some  sort  of  jest,  which  he 
kept  all  to  himself;  and  this  was  only 
noticeable  when  he  said  something 
that  sounded  very  grave,  or  ap- 
peared to  the  grave  very  silly  and. 
irrational. 
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That  I  did  not  go  to  school— at 
least  to  what  Mr  Squills  understood 
by  the  word  school — quite  so  soon  as 
intended,  I  need  scarcely  observe. 
In  fact,  my  mother  managed  so  well — 
my  nursery,  by  means  of  double 
doors,  was  so  placed  out  of  hearing — 
that  my  father,  for  the  most  part,  was 
privileged,  if  he  so  pleased,  to  forget 
my  existence.  He  was  once  dimly 
recalled  to  it  on  the  occasion  of  my 
christening.  Now,  my  father  was  a 
shy  man,  and  he  particularly  hated 
all  ceremonies  and  public  spectacles. 
He  became  uneasily  aware  that  a 
great  ceremony,  in  which  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  play  a  prominent 
part,  was  at  hand.  Abstracted  as 
he  was,  and  conveniently  deaf  at 
times,  he  had  heard  significant  whis- 
pers about  "  taking  advantage  of  the 
bishop's  being  in  the  neighbourhood," 
and  "  twelve  new  jelly  glasses  being 
absolutely  wanted,"  to  be  sure  that 
some  deadly  festivity  was  in  the  wind. 
And,  when  the  question  of  godmother 
and  godfather  was  fairly  put  to  him, 
coupled  with  the  remark  that  this  was 
a  fine  opportunity  to  return  the 
civilities  of  the  neighbourhood,  he 
felt  that  a  strong  effort  at  escape  was 
the  only  thing  left.  Accordingly, 
having,  seemingly  without  listen- 
ing, heard  the  day  fixed,  and  seen, 
as  they  thought,  without  observing, 
the  chintz  chairs  in  the  best  drawing- 
room  uncovered,  (my  dear  mother 
was  the  tidiest  woman  in  the  world,) 
niy  father  suddenly  discovered  that 
•there  was  to  be  a  great  book  sale, 
twenty  miles  off,  which  would  last 
four  days,  and  attend  it  he  must. 
My  mother  sighed  ;  but  she  never 
contradicted  my  father,  even  when  he 
was  wrong,  as  he  certainly  was  in 
this  case.  She  only  dropped  a  timid 
intimation  that  she  feared  "It  would 
look  odd,  and  the  world  might  mis- 
construe my  father's  absence — had  not 
she  better  put  off  the  christening?  " 

"My  dear,"  answered  my  father, 
41  it  will  be  my  duty,  by-and-by,  to 
christen  the  boy— a  duty  not  done  in 
a  day.  At  present,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  bishop  will  do  very  well 
without  me.  Let  the  day  stand,  or, 
if  you  put  it  off,  upon  my  word  and 
honour  I  believe  that  the  wicked  auc- 
tioneer will  put  off  the  book  sale  also. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
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the  sale  and  the  christening  will  take 
place  at  the  same  time." 

There  was  no  getting  over  this  ; 
but  I  am  certain  my  dear  mother  had 
much  less  heart  than  before  in  un- 
covering the  chintz  chairs,  in  the 
best  drawing-room.  Five  years  later 
this  would  not  have  happened.  My 
mother  would  have  kissed  my  father 
and  said  "  Stay,"  and  he  would  have 
staid.  But  she  was  then  very  young 
and  timid ;  and  he,  wild  man,  not  of 
the  woods  but  the  cloisters,  nor  yet 
civilised  into  the  tractabilities  of  home. 
In  short,  the  post-chaise  was  ordered 
and  the  carpet-bag  packed. 

"My  love,"  said  my  mother,  the 
night  before  this  Hegira,  looking  up 
from  her  work — "my  love,  there  is 
one  thing  you  have  quite  forgot  to 
settle  —  I  beg  pardon  for  disturbing 
you,  but  it  is  important  !  —  baby's 
name ;  shan't  we  call  him  Augustine?" 
"  Augustine,  "  said  my  father, 
dreamily ;  "  why,  that  name's  mine." 

"  And  you  would  like  your  boy's 
to  be  the  same  ?  " 

*'  No,  "  said  my  father,  rousing 
himself.  * '  Nobody  would  know  which 
was  which.  I  should  catch  myself 
learning  the  Latin  accidence  or  play- 
ing at  marbles.  I  should  never  know 
my  own  identity,  and  Mrs  Primmins 
would  be  giving  me  pap." 

My  mother  smiled;  and,  putting 
her  hand,  which  was  a  very  pretty 
one,  on  my  father's  shoulder,  and 
looking  at  him  tenderly,  she  said, 
"  There's  no  fear  of  mistaking  you 
for  any  other,  even  your  son,  dearest. 
Still,  if  you  prefer  another  name, 
what  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  Samuel,"  said  my  father.  "  Dr 
Parr's  name  is  Samuel." 

"  La,  my  love  !  Samuel  is  the  ugli- 
est name — " 

My  father  did  not  hear  the  excla- 
mation, he  was  again  deep  in  his 
books  ;  presently  he  started  up  : — 
"  Barnes  says  Homer  is  Solomon. 
Read  Omeros  backwards,  in  the 
Hebrew  manner —  " 

"  Yes,  my  love, "  interrupted  my 
mother.  "But  baby's  Christian 
name  ?  " 

"  Omeros  —  Soremo  —  Solemo  — 
Solomo ! " 

"  Solomo  !  shocking,  "  said  my 
mother. 

"  Shocking,  indeed, "   echoed  my 
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father  ;  "an  outrage  to  common 
sense."  Then,  after  glancing  again 
over  his  books,  he  broke  out  mus- 
ingly— "But,  after  all,  it  is  nonsense 
to  suppose  that  Homer  was  not  set- 
tled till  his  time." 

"  Whose  ?"  asked  my  mother,  me- 
chanically. 

My  father  lifted  up  his  finger. 

My  mother  continued,  after  a  short 
pause,  "Arthur  is  a  pretty  name.  Then 
there's  William — Henry — Charles  — 
Eobert.  What  shall  it  be,  love  ?  " 

"  Pisistratus  ? "  said  my  father, 
(who  had  hung  fire  till  then,)  in  a  tone 
of  contempt — "  Pisistratus  indeed ! " 

"  Pisistratus !  a  very  fine  name," 
said  my  mother  joyfully — "  Pisis- 
tratus Caxton.  Thank  you,  my  love : 
Pisistratus  it  shall  be." 

"  Do  you  contradict  me  ?  Do  you 
side  with  Wolf  and  Heyne^  and  that 
pragmatical  fellow  Vico?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  Rhapsodists  ?" — 

"  No,  indeed,"  interrupted  my 
mother.  "My  dear,  you  frighten  me." 

My  father  sighed,  and  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair.  My  mother  took 
courage  and  resumed. 
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"  Pisistratus  is  a  long  name  too ! 
Still,  one  could  call  him  Sisty." 

"  Siste,  Viator,"  muttered  my  father  -7 
"  that's  trite !" 

"No,  Sisty  by  itself— short.  Thank 
you,  my  dear." 

Four  days  afterwards,  on  his  return 
from  the  book  sale,  to  my  father's 
inexpressible  bewilderment,  he  was 
informed  that  "  Pisistratus  was  grow- 
ing quite  the  image  of  him." 

When  at  length  the  good  man  was 
made  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  his  son  and  heir  boasted  a  name  so 
memorable  in  history  as  that  borne  by 
the  enslaver  of  Athens,  and  the  disputed 
arranger  of  Homer — and  it  was  insisted 
that  it  was  a  name  he  himself  had  sug- 
gested— he  was  as  angry  as  so  mild 
a  man  could  be.  "  But  it  is  infa- 
mous ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Pisistratus 
christened !  Pisistratus !  who  lived  six 
hundred  years  before  Christ  was  born. 
Good  heavens,  madam !  You  have 
made  me  the  father  of  an  anachronism." 

My  mother  burst  into  tears.  But  the 
evil  was  irremediable.  An  anachronism 
I  was,  and  an  anachronism  I  must 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


"Of  course,  sir,  you  will  begin 
soon  to  educate  your  son  yourself?" 
said  Mr  Squills. 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  said  my  father, 
* '  you  have  read  Martinus  Scriblerus  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr  Cax- 
ton." 

"  Then  you  have  not  read  Martinus 
Scriblerus,  Mr  Squills !" 

"Consider  that  I  have  read  it,  and 
what  then?" 

"Why  then,  Squills,"  said  my 
father  familiarly,  "you  would  know, 
that  though  a  scholar  is  often  a  fool, 
he  is  never  a  fool  so  supreme,  so 
superlative,  as  when  he  is  defacing 
the  first  unsullied  page  of  the  human 
history,  by  entering  into  it  the  com- 
monplaces of  his  own  pedantiy.  A 
scholar,  sir,  at  least  one  like  me,  is  of 
all  persons  the  most  unfit  to  teach 
young  children.  A  mother,  sir, 
a  simple,  natural,  loving  mother, 
is  the  infant's  true  guide  to  know- 
ledge." 

"Egad,  Mi-  Caxton,  in  spite  of 
Helvetius,  whom  you  quoted  the  night 
the  boy  was  born— egad,  I  believe 
you  are  right ! " 


"lam  sure  of  it,"  said  my  father  ; 
"  at  least  as  sure  as  a  poor  mortal 
can  be  of  any  thing.  I  agree  with 
Helvetius,  the  child  should  be  educated 
from  its  birth ;  but  how? — there  is  the 
rub :  send  him  to  school  forthwith  I 
Certainly  he  is  at  school  already  with 
the  two  great  principles,  Nature  and 
Love.  Observe,  that  childhood  and 
genius  have  the  same  master  organ 
in  common  —  inquisitiveness.  Let 
childhood  have  its  way,  and  as  it 
began  where  genius  begins,  it  may 
find  what  genius  finds.  A  certain 
Greek  writer  tells  us  of  some  man, 
who,  in  order  to  save  his  bees  a 
troublesome  flight  to  Hymettus,  cut 
their  wings,  and  placed  before  them 
the  finest  flowers  he  could  select.  The 
poor  bees  made  no  honey.  Now,  sir, 
if  I  were  to  teach  my  boy,  I  should 
be  cutting  his  wings  and  giving  him 
the  flowers  he  should  find  himself. 
Let  us  leave  Nature  alone  for  the 
present,  and  Nature's  living  proxy, 
the  watchful  mother." 

Therewith  my  father  pointed  to  his 
heir  sprawling  on  the  grassj  and  pluck- 
ing daisies  on  the  lawn ;  while  the 
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young   mother's  voice  rose  merrily, 
laughing  at  the  child's  glee. 

"  I  shall  make  but  a  poor  bill  out 
of  your  nursery,  I  see,"  said  Mi- 
Squills. 

Agreeably  to  these  doctrines,  strange 
in  so  learned  a  father,  I  thrived  and 
flourished,  and  learned  to  spell,  and 
make  pothooks,  under  the  joint  care 
of  my  mother  and  Dame  Primmins. 
This  last  was  one  of  an  old  race  fast 
dying  away — the  race  of  old  faithful 
servants — the  race  of  old  tale-telling 
nurses.  She  had  reared  my  mother 
before  me  5  but  her  affection  put  out 
new  flowers  for  the  new  generation. 
She  was  a  Devonshire  woman  —  and 
Devonshire  women,  especially  those 
who  have  passed  their  youth  near  the 
sea-coast,  are  generally  superstitious. 
She  had  a  wonderful  budget  of  fables. 
Before  I  was  six  years  old,  I  was  eru- 
dite in  that  primitive  literature,  in 
which  the  legends  of  all  nations  are 
traced  to  a  common  fountain  —  Puss 
in  Boots,  Tom  Thumb,  Fortunio,  For- 
tunatus,  Jack  the  Giant-killer  —  tales 
like  proverbs,  equally  familiar,  under 
different  versions,  to  the  infant  wor- 
shipper of  Budh  and  the  hardier 
children  of  Thor.  I  may  say,  without 
vanity,  that  in  an  examination  in  such 
works  of  imagination,  I  could  have 
taken  honours ! 

My  dear  mother  had  some  little 
misgivings  as  to  the  solid  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  such  fantastic  erudi- 
tion, and  timidly  consulted  my  father 
therein. 

"  My  love,"  answered  my  father, 
in  that  tone  of  voice  which  always 
puzzled  even  my  mother,  to  be  sure 
whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest  — 
"  in  all  these  fables,  certain  philoso- 
phers could  easily  discover  symbolical 
significations  of  the  highest  morality. 
I  have  myself  written  a  treatise  to 
prove  that  Puss  in  Boots  is  an  alle- 
gory upon  the  progress  of  the  human 
understanding,  having  its  origin  in 
the  mystical  schools  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  and  evidently  an  illustration  of 
the  worship  rendered  at  Thebes  and 
Memphis  to  those  feline  quadrupeds, 
of  which  they  made  both  religious 
symbols  and  elaborate  mummies." 

"  My  dear  Austin,"  said  my  mother 
opening  her  blue  eyes,  "you  don't 
think  that  Sisty  will  discover  all  those 
fine  things  in  Puss  in  Boots  I " 


"My  dear  Kitty,"  answered  my 
father,  "  you  don't  think,  when  you 
were  good  enough  to  take  up  with  me, 
that  you  found  in  me  all  the  fine 
things  I  have  learned  from  books. 
You  knew  me  only  as  a  harmless 
creature,  who  was  happy  enough  to 
please  your  fancy.  By-and-by  you 
discovered  that  I  was  no  worse  for  all 
the  quartos  that  have  transmigrated 
into  ideas  within  me — ideas  that  are 
mysteries  even  to  myself.  If  Sisty, 
as  you  call  the  child,  (plague  on  that 
unlucky  anachronism !  which  you  do 
well  to  abbreviate  into  a  dissyllable,) 
if  Sisty  can't  discover  all  the  wisdom 
of  Egypt  in  Puss  in  Boots,  what  then  ? 
Puss  in  Boots  is  harmless,  and  it 
pleases  his  fancy.  All  that  wakes 
curiosity  is  wisdom,  if  innocent — all 
that  pleases  the  fancy  now,  turns  here- 
after to  love  or  to  knowledge.  And 
so,  my  dear,  go  back  to  the  nursery." 

But  I  should  wrong  thee,  O  best 
of  fathers,  if  I  suffered  the  reader  to 
suppose,  that  because  thou  didst  seem 
so  indifferent  to  my  birth,  and  so  care- 
less as  to  my  early  teaching,  there- 
fore thou  wert,  at  heart,  indifferent 
to  thy  troublesome  JSTeogilos.  As  I 
grew  older,  I  became  more  sensibly 
aware  that  a  father's  eye  was  upon 
me.  I  distinctly  remember  one  in- 
cident, that  seems  to  me,  in  looking 
back,  a  crisis  in  my  infant  life,  as 
the  first  tangible  link  between  my 
own  heart  and  that  calm  great 
soul. 

My  father  was  seated  on  the  lawn 
before  the  house,  ,his  straw  hat  over 
his  eyes  (it  was  summer)  and  his  book 
on  his  lap.  Suddenly  a  beautiful  delf 
blue- and- white  flower-pot,  which  had 
been  set  on  the  window-sill  of  an 
upper  storey,  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
crash,  and  the  fragments  spluttered 
up  round  my  father's  legs.  Sublime  in 
his  studies  as  Archimedes  in  the  siege, 
he  continued  to  read  "  Impavidum 
feriunt  ruince  ! " 

"Dear,  dear!"  cried  my  mother, 
who  was  at  work  in  the  porch,  "  my 
poor  flower-pot  that  I  prized  so  much  • 
Who  could  have  done  this  ?  Primmins^ 
Primmins !" 

Mrs  Primmins  popped  her  head  out 
of  the  fatal  window,  nodded  to  the 
summons,  and  came  down  in  a  trice, 
pale  and  breathless. 

"  Oh !"  said  my  mother,  mourn- 
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fully,  "I  would  rather  have  lost  all 
the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  in  the 
great  blight  last  May, — I  would 
rather  the  best  tea-set  were  broken ! 
The  poor  geranium  I  reared  myself, 
and  the  dear,  dear  flower-pot  which 
Mr  Caxton  bought  for  me  my  last 
birth-day !  That  naughty  child  must 
have  done  this !" 

Mrs  Primmins  was  dreadfully  afraid 
of  my  father — why,  I  know  not,  except 
that  very  talkative  social  persons  are 
usually  afraid  of  very  silent  shy  ones. 
She  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  her  master, 
who  was  beginning  to  evince  signs  of 
attention,  and  cried  promptly,  "No, 
ma'am,  it  was  not  the  dear  boy,  bless 
his  flesh,  it  was  I !" 

"You!  how  could  you  be  so  care- 
less? and  you  knew  how  I  prized  them 
both.  Oh,  Priminins  !" 

Primmins  began  to  sob. 

"Don't  tell  fibs,  nursey,"  said  a 
small  shrill  voice ;  and  Master  Sisty 
(coming  out  of  the  house  as  bold  as 
brass)  continued  rapidly — "  don't  scold 
Primmins,  mamma :  it  was  I  who 
pushed  out  the  flower-pot." 

"  Hush ! "  said  nurse,  more  fright- 
ened than  ever,  and  looking  aghast 
towards  my  father,  who  had  very 
deliberately  taken  off  his  hat,  and 
was  regarding  the  scene  with  serious 
eyes  wide  awake. 

"  Hush !  And  if  he  did  break  it, 
ma'am,  it  was  quite  an  accident ;  he 
was  standing  so,  and  he  never  meant 
it.  Did  you,  Master  Sisty?  Speak! 
(this  in  a  whisper)  or  Pa  will  be  so 
angry." 

"  Well,"  said  my  mother,  "  I  sup- 
pose it  was  an  accident ;  take  care  in 
future,  my  child.  You  are  sorry,  I  see, 
to  have  grieved  me.  There's  a  kiss, 
don't  fret." 

"  No,  mamma,  you  must  not  kiss 
me,  I  don't  deserve  it.  I  pushed  out 
the  flower-pot  on  purpose." 

"Ha land  why?"  said  my  father, 
walking  up. 

Mrs  Primmins  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"For  fun!"  said  I,  hanging  my 
head— "just  to  see  how  you'd  look, 
papa  ;  and  that's  the  truth  of  it.  Now 
beat  me,  do  beat  me !" 

My  father  threw  his  book  fifty  yards 
off,  stooped  down,  and  caught  me  to 
his  breast.  "Boy,"hesaid,  "youhave 
done  wrong :  you  shall  repair  it  by 
remembering  all  your  life  that  your 
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father  blessed  God  for  giving  him  a 
son  who  spoke  truth  in  spite  of  fear ! 
Oh  !  Mrs  Primmins,  the  next  fable  of 
this  kind  you  try  to  teach  him,  and  we 
part  for  ever !" 

From  that  time  I  first  date  the  hour 
when  I  felt  that  I  loved  my  father, 
and  knew  that  he  loved  me ;  from  that 
time  too,  he  began  to  converse  with 
me.  He  would  no  longer,  if  he  met 
me  in  the  garden,  pass  "by  with  a 
smile  and  nod ;  he  would  stop,  put  his 
book  in  his  pocket,  and  though  his 
talk  was  often  above  my  comprehen- 
sion, still  somehow  I  felt  happier  and 
better,  and  less  of  an  infant,  when  I 
thought  over  it,  and  tried  to  puzzle 
out  the  meaning  ;  for  he  had  a  way  of 
suggesting,  not  teaching,  putting 
things  into  my  head,  and  then  leaving 
them  to  work  out  their  own  problems. 
I  remember  a  special  instance  with 
respect  to  that  same  flower-pot  and 
geranium.  Mr  Squills,  who  was  a 
bachelor,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
often  made  me  little  presents.  Not 
long  after  the  event  I  have  narrated, 
he  gave  me  one  far  exceeding  in 
value  those  usually  bestowed  on  chil- 
dren,— it  was  a  beautiful  large  domino 
box  in  cut  ivory,  painted  and  gilt. 
This  domino -box  was  my  delight.  I 
was  never  weary  of  playing  at  domi- 
noes with  Mrs  Primmins,  and  I  slept 
with  the  box  under  my  pillow. 

"  Ah !"  said  my  father  one  day  when 
he  found  me  ranging  the  ivory  squares 
in  the  parlour,  "  ah !  you  like  that 
better  than  all  your  playthings,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  papa." 

"  You  would  be  very  sorry  if  your 
mamma  was  to  throw  that  box  out  of 
the  window,  and  break  it  for  fun."  I 
looked  beseechingly  at  my  father,  and 
made  no  answer. 

"  But  perhaps  you  would  be  very 
glad,"  he  resumed,  "  if  suddenly  one 
of  these  good  fairies  you  read  of  could 
change  the  domino -box  into  a  beauti- 
ful geranium  in  a  beautiful  blue-and- 
white  flower-pot,  and  that  you  could 
have  the  pleasure  of  putting  it  on  your 
mamma's  window-sill." 

"  Indeed  I  would!"  said  I,  half  cry- 
ing. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  believe  you  ;  but 
good  wishes  don't  mend  bad  actions, 
— good  actions  mend  bad  actions." 

So  saying,  he  shut  the  door  and 
went  out.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
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puzzled  I  was  to  make  out  what  my 
father  meant  by  his  aphorism.  But 
I  know  that  I  played  at  dominoes  no 
more  that  day.  The  next  morning 
my  father  found  me  seated  by  myself 
under  a  tree  in  the  garden  ;  he  paused 
and  looked  at  me  with  his  grave  bright 
eyes  very  steadily. 

"  My  boy,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  to 

walk  to (a  town  about  two  miles 

off,)  will  you  come?  and,  by  the 
bye,  fetch  your  domino-box  :  I  should 
like  to  show  it  to  a  person  there."  I 
ran  in  for  the  box,  and,  not  a  little 
proud  of  walking  with  my  father  upon 
the  high-road,  we  set  out. 

"  Papa,"  said  I  by  the  way,  "  there 
are  no  fairies  now." 

"  What  then,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Why — how  then  can  my  domino- 
box  be  changed  into  a  geranium  and  a 
blue-and-white  flower-pot?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  my  father,  leaning 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  "  every 
body  who  is  in  earnest  to  be  good,  car- 
ries two  fairies  about  with  him — one 
here,"  and  he  touched  my  heart ;  "  and 
one  here,"  and  he  touched  my  fore- 
head. 

"  I  don't  understand,  papa." 

"  I  can  wait  till  you  do,  Pisis- 
tratus  !  What  a  name ! " 

My  father  stopped  at  a  nursery  gar- 
dener's, and,  after  looking  over  the 
flowers,  paused  before  a  large  double 
geranium.  "Ah,  this  is  finer  than 
that  which  your  mamma  was  so  fond 
of.  What  is  the  cost,  sir?" 

"  Only  7s.  6d.,"  said  the  gardener. 

My  father  buttoned  up  his  pocket. 
"  I  can't  afford  it  to-day,"  said  he 
gently,  and  we  walked  out. 

On  entering  the  town,  we  stopped 
again  at  a  china- warehouse.  "  Have 
you  a  flower-pot  like  that  I  bought 
some  months  ago  ?  Ah,  here  is  one, 
marked  3s.  6d.  Yes,  that  is  the 
price.  Well,  when  your  mamma's 
birth- day  comes  again,  we  must  buy 
her  another.  That  is  some  months  to 
wait.  And  we  can  wait,  Master  Sisty. 
For  truth,  that  blooms  all  the  year 
round,  is  better  than  a  poor  geranium ; 
and  a  word  that  is  never  broken,  is 
better  than  a  piece  of  delf." 

My  head,  which  had  drooped  be- 
fore, rose  again  ;  but  the  rush  of  joy 
at  my  heart  almost  stifled  me. 

"  I  have  called  to  pay  your  little 
bill,"  said  my  father,  entering  the  shop 
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of  one  of  those  fancy  stationers  com- 
mon in  country  towns,  and  who  sell 
all  kinds  of  pretty  toys  and  nick- 
nacks.  "  And  by  the  way,"  he  added, 
as  the  smiling  shopman  looked  over 
his  books  for  the  entry,  "  I  think  my 
little  boy  here  can  show  you  a  much 
handsomer  specimen  of  French  work- 
manship than  that  work-box  which 
you  enticed  Mrs  Caxton  into  raffling 
for,  last  winter.  Show  your  domino  - 
box,  my  dear." 

I  produced  my  treasure,  and  the 
shopman  was  liberal  in  his  commen^ 
dations.  "  It  is  always  well,  my 
boy,  to  know  what  a  thing  is  worth,  in 
case  one  wishes  to  part  with  it.  If  my 
young  gentleman  gets  tired  of  his 
plaything,  what  will  you  give  him  for 
it?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  shopman,  "  I 
fear  we  could  not  afford  to  give  more 
than  eighteen  shillings  for  it,  unless 
the  young  gentleman  took  some  of 
these  pretty  things  in  exchange." 

"  Eighteen  shillings  !"  said  my  fa- 
ther; "  you  would  give  that.  Well, 
my  boy,  whenever  you  do  grow  tired 
of  your  box,  you  have  my  leave  to 
sell  it." 

My  father  paid  his  bill,  and  went 
out.  I  lingered  behind  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  joined  him  at  the  end  of 
the  street. 

"  Papa,  papa!"  I  cried,  clapping 
my  hands,  "  we  can  buy  the  gera- 
nium— we  can  buy  the  flower-pot." 
And  I  pulled  a  handful  of  silver  from 
my  pockets. 

"  Did  I  not  say  right?"  said  my 
father,  passing  his  handkerchief  over 
his  eyes — "  You  have  found  the  two 
fairies!" 

Oh !  how  proud,  how  overjoyed  I 
was,  when,  after  placing  vase  and 
flower  on  the  window-sill,  I  plucked 
my  mother  by  the  gown,  and  made  her 
follow  me  to  the  spot. 

"  It  is  his  doing,  and  his  money  !" 
said  my  father ;  "  good  actions  have 
mended  the  bad." 

"  What! "  cried  my  mother,  when 
she  had  learned  all ;  "  and  your 
poor  domino -box  that  you  were 
so  fond  of!  We  will  go  back  to-mor- 
row, and  buy  it  back,  if  it  costs  us 
double." 

"  Shall  we  buy  it  back,  Pisistratus?  " 
asked  my  father. 

"  Oh  no— no — no !    It  would  spoil 
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all,"  I  cried,  burying  my  face  on  my 
father's  breast. 

"  My  wife,"  said  my  father  so- 
lemnly, "  this  is  my  first  lesson  to 
our  child — the  sanctity  and  the  hap- 


piness of  self-sacrifice — undo  not  what 
it  should  teach  to  his  dying  day  !" 

And  that  is  the  history  of  the  bro- 
ken flower-pot. 


CHAPTER  V. 


When  I  was  between  my  seventh 
and  my  eighth  year,  a  change  came 
over  me,  which  may  perhaps  be  fami- 
liar to  the  notice  of  those  parents 
who  boast  the  anxious  blessing  of  an 
only  child.  The  ordinary  vivacity  of 
childhood  forsook  me ;  I  became 
quiet,  sedate,  and  thoughtful.  The 
absence  of  playfellows  of  my  own 
age,  the  companionship  of  mature 
minds  alternated  only  by  complete 
solitude,  gave  something  precocious, 
whether  to  my  imagination  or  my 
reason.  The  wild  fables  muttered  to 
me  by  the  old  nurse  in  the  summer 
twilight,  or  over  the  winter's  hearth 
— the  effort  made  by  my  struggling 
intellect  to  comprehend  the  grave, 
sweet  wisdom  of  my  father's  sug- 
gested lessons  —  tended  to  feed  a 
passion  for  reverie,  in  which  all  my 
faculties  strained  and  struggled,  as  in 
the  dreams  that  come  when  sleep  is 
nearest  waking.  I  had  learned  to 
read  with  ease,  and  to  write  with 
some  fluency,  and  I  already  began  to 
imitate,  to  reproduce.  Strange  tales, 
akin  to  those  I  had  gleaned  from 
fairyland — rude  songs,  modelled  from 
such  verse-books  as  fell  into  my  hands, 
began  to  mar  the  contents  of  marble- 
covered  pages,  designed  for  the  less 
ambitious  purposes  of  round  text  and 
multiplication.  My  mind  was  yet 
more  disturbed  by  the  intensity  of 
my  home  affections.  My  love  for 
both  my  parents  had  in  it  something 
morbid  and  painful.  I  often  wept  to 
think  how  little  I  could  do  for  those  I 
loved  so  well.  My  fondest  fancies 
built  up  imaginary  difficulties  for 
them,  which  my  arm  was  to  smoothe. 
These  feelings,  thus  cherished,  made 
my  nerves  over-susceptible  and  acute. 
Nature  began  to  affect  me  powerfully; 
and  from  that  affection  rose  a  restless 
curiosity  to  analyse  the  charms  that 
so  mysteriously  moved  me  to  joy  or 
awe,  to  smiles  or  tears.  I  got  my 
father  to  explain  to  me  the  elements 
of  astronomy;  I  extracted  from 


Squills,  who  was  an  ardent  botanist, 
some  of  the  mysteries  in  the  life  of 
flowers.  But  music  became  my  dar- 
ling passion.  My  mother  (though 
the  daughter  of  a  great  scholar — a 
scholar  at  whose  name  my  father 
raised  his  hat,  if  it  happened  to  be  on 
his  head)  possessed,  I  must  own  it 
fairly,  less  book-learning  than  many 
a  humble  tradesman's  daughter  can 
boast  in  this  more  enlightened  gene- 
ration ;  but  she  had  some  natural 
fifts  which  had  ripened,  Heaven 
nows  how !  into  womanly  accom- 
plishments. She  drew  with  some 
elegance,  and  painted  flowers  to  ex- 
quisite perfection.  She  played  on 
more  than  one  instrument  with  more 
than  boarding-school  skill;  and  though 
she  sang  in  no  language  but  her  own, 
few  could  hear  her  sweet  voice  with- 
out being  deeply  touched.  Her  music, 
her  songs,  had  a  wondrous  effect  on 
me.  Thus,  altogether,  a  kind  of 
dreamy  yet  delightful  melancholy 
seized  upon  my  whole  being;  and 
this  was  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause contrary  to  my  earlier  tempe- 
rament, which  was  bold,  active,  and 
hilarious.  The  change  in  my  charac- 
ter began  to  act  upon  my  form.  From 
a  robust  and  vigorous  infant,  I  grew 
into  a  pale  and  slender  boy.  I  began 
to  ail  and  mope.  Mr  Squills  was 
called  in. 

"  Tonics !"  said  Mr  Squills ;  "  and 
don't  let  him  sit  over  his  book.  Send 
him  out  in  the  air— make  him  play. 
Come  here,  my  boy— these  organs 
are  growing  too  large;"  and  Mi- 
Squills,  who  was  a  phrenologist, 
placed  his  hand  on  my  forehead. 
"  Gad,  sir,  here's  an  ideality  for  you; 
and,  bless  my  soul,  what  a  construc- 
tiveness ! " 

My  father  pushed  aside  his  papers, 
and  walked  to  and  fro  the  room  with 
his  hands  behind  him;  but  he  did 
not  say  a  word  till  Mr  Squills  was 
gone. 

"My  dear,"  then  said  he  to  my 
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mother,  on  whose  breast  I  was  leaning 
my  aching  ideality — u  my  dear,  Pisis- 
tratus  must  go  to  school  in  good 
earnest." 

"  Bless  me,  Austin !— at  his  age?" 

"  He  is  nearly  eight  years  old." 

"  But  he  is  so  forward." 

"  It  is  for  that  reason  he  must  go 
to  school." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  my 
love.  I  know  he  is  getting  past  me  ; 
but  you  who  are  so  clever — " 

My  father  took  my  mother's  hand — 
"  We  can  teach  him  nothing  now, 
Kitty.  We  send  him  to  school  to  be 
taught — " 

"  By  some  schoolmaster  who  knows 
much  less  than  you  do — " 

"  By  little  schoolboys,  who  will 
make  him  a  boy  again,"  said  my 


father,  almost  sadly.  "  My  dear, 
you  remember  that,  when  our  Kent- 
ish gardener  planted  those  filbert- 
trees,  and  when  they  were  in  their 
third  year,  and  you  began  to  calcu- 
late on  what  they  would  bring  in, 
you  went  out  one  morning,  and  found 
he  had  cut  them  down  to  the  ground. 
You  were  vexed,  and  asked  why. 
What  did  the  gardener  say?  'To 
prevent  their  bearing  too  soon.'  There 
is  no  want  of  fruitfulness  here — put 
back  the  hour  of  produce,  that  the 
plant  may  last." 

"  Let  me  go  to  school,"  said  I, 
lifting  my  languid  head,  and  smiling 
on  my  father.  I  understood  him  at 
once,  and  it  was  as  if  the  voice  of  my 
life  itself  answered  to  him. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


A  year  after  the  resolution  thus 
come  to,  I  was  at  home  for  the  holi- 
days. 

"I  hope,"  said  my  mother,  "that 
they  are  doing  Sisty  justice.  I  do 
think  he  is  not  nearly  so  quick  a 
child  as  he  was  before  he  went  to 
school.  I  wish  you  would  examine 
him,  Austin." 

"  I  have  examined  him,  my  dear. 
It  is  just  as  I  expected ;  and  I  am  quite 
satisfied." 

"  What !  you  really  think  he  has 
come  on?  "  said  my  mother  joyfully. 

"  He  does  not  care  a  button  for 
botany  now,"  said  Mr  Squills. 

"And  he  used  to  be  so  fond  of  mu- 
sic, dear  boy ! "  observed  my  mother 
with  a  sigh.  "  Good  gracious !  what 
noise  is  that  ?  " 

"  Your  son's  pop-gun  against  the 
window,"  said  my  father.  "It  is 
lucky  it  is  only  the  window  ;  it  would 
have  made  a  less  deafening  noise, 
though,  if  it  had  been  Mr  Squills' 
head,  as  it  was  yesterday  morning." 

"  The  left  ear,"  observed  Squills  ; 
"and  a  very  sharp  blow  it  was,  too. 
Yet  you  are  satisfied,  Mr  Caxton  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  think  the  boy  is  now  as 
great  a  blockhead  as  most  boys  of  his 
age  are,"  observed  my  father  with 
great  complacency. 

"Dear  me,  Austin — a  great  block- 
head ! " 

"What  else  did  he  go  to  school 
for?"  asked  my  father;  and  observ- 


ing a  certain  dismay  in  the  face  of  his 
female  audience,  and  a  certain  surprise 
in  that  of  his  male,  he  rose  and  stood 
on  the  hearth,  with  one  hand  in  his 
waistcoat,  as  was  his  wont  when 
about  to  philosophise  in  more  detail 
than  was  usual  to  him. 

"Mr  Squills,"  said  he,  "you  have 
had  great  experience  in  families." 

"  As  good  a  practice  as  any  in  the 
county,"  said  Mr  Squills  proudly: 
"more  than  I  can  manage.  I  shall 
advertise  for  a  partner." 

"  And,"  resumed  my  father,  "  you 
must  have  observed  almost  invariably 
that,  in  every  family,  there  is  what 
father,  mother,  uncle  and  aunt,  pro- 
nounce to  be  one  wonderful  child." 

"One  at  least,"  said  Mr  Squills, 
smiling. 

"  It  is  easy,"  continued  my  father, 
"  to  say  this  is  parental  partiality, — 
but  it  is  not  so.  Examine  that  child 
as  a  stranger,  and  it  will  startle  your- 
self. You  stand  amazed  at  its  eager 
curiosity,  its  quick  comprehension, 
its  ready  wit,  its  delicate  perception. 
Often,  too,  you  will  find  some  faculty 
strikingly  developed;  the  child  will 
have  a  turn  for  mechanics,  perhaps, 
and  make  you  a  model  "of  a  steam- 
boat,— or  it  will  have  an  ear  tuned  to 
verse,  and  will  write  you  a  poem  like 
that  it  has  got  by  heart  Trom  '  The 
Speaker,'— or  it  will  take  to  botany, 
(like  Pisistratus)  with  the  old  maid 
its  aunt,— or  it  will  play  a  march  on 
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its  sister's  pianoforte.  In  short,  even 
you,  Squills,  will  declare  that  it  is 
really  a  wonderful  child." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr  Squills 
thoughtfully,  "  there's  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  you  say ;  little  Tom 
Dobbs  is  a  wonderful  child — so  is 
Frank  Steppington  —  and  as  for 
Johnny  Styles,  I  must  bring  him  here 
for  you  to  hear  him  prattle  on  Natural 
History,  and  see  how  well  he  handles 
his  pretty  little  microscope." 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  said  my  father. 
"And  now  let  me  proceed.  These 
thaumata  or  wonders  last  till  when, 
Mr  Squills?— last  till  the  boy  goes  to 
school,  and  then,  somehow  or  other, 
the  thaumata  vanish  into  thin  air,  like 
ghosts  at  the  cockcrow.  A  year  after 
the  prodigy  has  been  at  the  academy, 
father  and  mother,  uncle  and  aunt, 
plague  you  no  more  with  his  doings 
and  sayings ;  the  extraordinary  infant 
has  become  a  very  ordinary  little  boy. 
Is  it  not  so,  Mr  Squills  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  are  right,  sir.  How 
did  you  come  to  be  so  observant ;  you 
never  seem  to —  " 

"Hush!"  interrupted  my  father; 
and  then,  looking  fondly  at  my  mo- 
ther's anxious  face,  he  said,  sooth- 
ingly— "  be  comforted :  this  is  wisely 
ordained — and  it  is  for  the  best." 

"  It  must  be  the  fault  of  the 
school,"  said  my  mother,  shaking  her 
head. 

"  It  is  the  necessity  of  the  school, 
and  its  virtue,  my  Kate.  Let  any 
one  of  these  wonderful  children  — 
wonderful  as  you  thought  Sisty  him- 
self— stay  at  home,  and  you  will 
see  its  head  grow  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  its  body  thinner  and  thinner — 
Eh,  Mr  Squills  ?— till  the  mind  take 
all  nourishment  from  the  frame, 
and  the  frame,  in  turn,  stint  or 
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make  sickly  the  mind.  You  see 
that  noble  oak  from  the  window  — 
if  the  Chinese  had  brought  it  up,  it 
would  have  been  a  tree  in  miniature 
at  five  years  old,  and  at  an  hundred, 
you  would  have  set  it  in  a  flower-pot 
on  your  table,  no  bigger  than  it  was 
at  five — a  curiosity  for  its  mature - 
ness  at  one  age — a  show  for  its  dimi- 
nutiveness  at  the  other.  No!  the 
ordeal  for  talent  is  school ;  restore 
the  stunted  mannikin  to  the  growing 
child,  and  then  let  the  child  if  it  can, 
healthily,  hardily,  naturally,  work  its 
slow  way  up  into  greatness.  If  great- 
ness be  denied  it,  it  will  at  least  be  a 
man,  and  that  is  better  than  to  be 
a  little  Johnny  Styles  all  its  life  — 
an  oak  in  a  pill-box." 

At  that  moment  I  rushed  into  the 
room,  glowing  and  panting,  health 
on  my  cheek,  vigour  in  my  limbs — 
all  childhood  at  my  heart.  "  Oh  ! 
mamma,  I  have  got  up  the  kite — 
so  high! — come  and  see.  Do  come, 
papa." 

4 '  Certainly,"  said  my  father ;  "  only, 
don't  cry  so  loud  —  kites  make  no 
noise  in  rising — yet,  you  see  how 
they  soar  above  the  world.  Come, 
Kate,  where  is  my  hat  ?  Ah — thank 
you,  my  boy." 

"Kitty,"  said  my  father,  looking 
at  the  kite  which,  attached  by  its 
string  to  the  peg  I  had  stuck  into 
the  ground,  rested  calm  in  the  sky, 
"  never  fear  but  what  our  kite  shall 
fly  as  high  ;  only,  the  human  soul 
has  stronger  instincts  to  mount  up- 
ward, than  a  few  sheets  of  paper  on 
a  framework  of  lath.  But,  observe, 
that  to  prevent  its  being  lost  in  the 
freedom  of  space,  we  must  attach  it 
lightly  to  earth ;  and,  observe  again, 
my  dear,  that  the  higher  it  soars,  the 
more  string  we  must  give  it." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


WHEN  I  had  reached  the  age  of 
twelve,  I  had  got  to  the  head  of  the 
preparatory  school  to  which  I  had 
been  sent.  And  having  thus  exhaust- 
ed all  the  oxygen  of  learning  in  that 
little  receiver,  my  parents  looked 
out  for  a  wider  range  for  nay  inspira- 
tions. During  the  last  two  years  in 
which  I  had  been  at  school,  my  love  for 
study  had  returned;  but  it  was  a 
vigorous,  wakeful,  undreamy  love,  sti- 
mulated by  competition,  and  animated 
by  the  practical  desire  to  excel. 

My  father  no  longer  sought  to  curb 
my  intellectual  aspirings.  He  had  too 
great  a  reverence  for  scholarship  not 
to  wish  me  to  become  a  scholar  if 
possible ;  though  he  more  than  once 
said  to  me  somewhat  sadly,  "  Master 
books,  but  do  not  let  them  master 
you.  Eead  to  live,  not  live  to  read. 
One  slave  of  the  lamp  is  enough  for  a 
household ;  my  servitude  must  not  be 
a  hereditary  bondage." 

My  father  looked  round  for  a  suit- 
able academy ;  and  the  fame  of  Dr 
Herman's  "  Philhellenic  Institute" 
came  to  his  ears. 

Now,  this  Dr  Herman  was  the  son 
of  a  German  music-master,  who  had 
settled  in  England.  He  had  com- 
pleted his  own  education  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Bonn  ;  but,  finding  learning 
too  common  a  drug  in  that  market  to 
bring  the  high  price  at  which  he  valued 
his  own,  and  having  some  theories  as 
to  political  freedom  which  attached 
him  to  England,  he  resolved  upon 
setting  up  a  school,  which  he  designed 
us  an  "era  in  the  history  of  the 
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human  mind."  Dr  Herman  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  those  new-fashioned 
authorities  in  education,  who  have, 
more  lately,  spread  pretty  numerously 
amongst  us,  and  would  have  given, 
perhaps,  a  dangerous  shake  to  the 
foundations  of  our  great  classical 
seminaries,  if  those  last  had  not 
very  wisely,  though  very  cautiously, 
borrowed  some  of  the  more  sensible 
principles  which  lay  mixed  and  adul- 
terated amongst  the  crotchets  and 
chimeras  of  their  innovating  rivals 
and  assailants. 

Dr  Herman  had  written  a  great 
many  learned  works  against  every 
pre-existing  method  of  instruction : 
that  which  had  made  the  greatest 
noise  was  upon  the  infamous  fiction 
of  SPELLING-BOOKS  :  "A  more  lying, 
roundabout,  puzzle-headed  delusion 
than  that  by  which  we  CONFUSE  the 
clear  instincts  of  truth  in  our  accursed 
systems  of  spelling,  was  never  con- 
cocted by  the  father  of  falsehood." 
Such  was  the  exordium  of  this  famous 
treatise.  "  For  instance,  take  the  mo- 
nosyllable CAT.  What  brazen  fore- 
head you  must  have,  when  you  say  to 
an  infant  c,  A,  T, — spell  CAT:  that 
is,  three  sounds,  forming  a  totally 
opposite  compound — opposite  in  every 
detail,  opposite  in  the  whole — compose 
a  poor  little  monosyllable,  which,  if 
you  would  but  say  the  simple  truth, 
the  child  will  learn  to  spell  merely  by 
looking  at  it !  How  can  three  sounds, 
which  run  thus  to  the  ear,  see — eh — tee, 
compose  the  sound  cat?  Don't  they 
rather  compose  the  sound  see-eh-te,  or 
2N 
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ceaty  ?  How  can  a  system  of  educa- 
tion flourish  that  begins  by  so  mon- 
strous a  falsehood,  which  the  sense  of 
hearing  suffices  to  contradict?  No 
wonder  that  the  horn-book  is  the 
despair  of  mothers !"  From  this  in- 
stance, the  reader  will  perceive  that 
Dr  Herman,  in  his  theory  of  educa- 
tion, began  at  the  beginning! — he 
took  the  bull  fairly  by  the  horns.  As 
for  the  rest,  upon  a  broad  principle  of 
eclecticism,  he  had  combined  together 
every  new  patent  invention  for  youth- 
ful idea-shooting.  He  had  taken  his 
trigger  from  Hofwyl ;  he  had  bought 
his  wadding  from  Hamilton  ;  he  had 
got  his  copper -caps  from  Bell  and 
Lancaster.  The  youthful  idea!  he 
had  rammed  it  tight !  he  had  rammed 
it  loose !  he  had  rammed  it  with 
pictorial  illustrations !  he  had  rammed 
it  with  the  monitorial  system  I  he  had 
rammed  in  every  conceivable  way,  and 
with  every  imaginable  ramrod  ;  but  I 
have  mournful  doubts  whether  he  shot 
the  youthful  idea  an  inch  farther  than 
it  did  under  the  old  mechanism  of 
flint  and  steel!  Nevertheless,  as 
Dr  Herman  really  did  teach  a  great 
many  things  top  much  neglected  at 
schools ;  as,  besides  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  taught  a  vast  variety  in  that  vague 
complexity  now-a-days  called  "  use- 
ful knowledge ;  "  as  he  engaged  lec- 
turers on  chemistry,  engineering,  and 
natural  history ;  as  arithmetic  and 
the  elements  of  physical  science  were 
enforced  with  zeal  and  care;  as  all 
sorts  of  gymnastics  were  intermingled 
with  the  sports  of  the  play-ground ; — 
so  the  youthful  idea,  if  it  did  not  go 
farther,  spread  its  shots  in  a  wider 
direction ;  and  a  boy  could  not  stay 
there  five  years  without  learning 
something,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  all  schools  !  He  learned 
at  least  to  use  his  eyes,  and  his  ears, 
and  his  limbs ;  order,  cleanliness,  exer- 
cise, grew  into  habits  ;  and  the  school 
pleased  the  ladies,  and  satisfied  the 
gentlemen  ;  in  a  word,  it  thrived :  and 
Dr  Herman,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
numbered  more  than  one  hundred 
pupils.  Now,  when  the  worthy  man 
first  commenced  the  task  of  tuition, 
he  had  proclaimed  the  humanest 
abhorrence  to  the  barbarous  system 
of  corporeal  punishment.  But,  alas  ! 
as  his  school  increased  in  numbers, 
he  had  proportionately  recanted  these 
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honourable  and  antibirchen  ideas. 
He  had,  reluctantly,  perhaps, — hon- 
estly, no  doubt,  but  with  full  deter- 
mination,— come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  are  secret  springs  which 
can  only  be  discovered  by  the  twigs  of 
the  divining-rod ;  and  having  discov- 
ered with  what  comparative  ease  the 
whole  mechanism  of  his  little  govern- 
ment, by  the  admission  of  the  birch- 
regulator,  could  be  carried  on,  so,  as 
he  grew  richer,  and  lazier,  and  fatter, 
the  Philhellenic  Institute  spun  along 
as  glibly  as  a  top  kept  in  vivacious 
movement  by  the  perpetual  applica- 
tion of  the  lash. 

I  believe  that  the  school  did  not 
suffer  in  reputation  from  this  sad 
apostacy  on  the  part  of  the  head 
master ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  seemed 
more  natural  and  English, — less  out- 
landish and  heretical.  And  it  was  at 
the  zenith  of  its  renown,  when,  one 
bright  morning,  with  all  my  clothes 
nicely  mended,  and  a  large  plumcake 
in  my  box,  I  was  deposited  at  its 
hospitable  gates. 

Amongst  Dr  Herman's  various 
whimsicalities,  there  was  one  to  which 
he  had  adhered  with  more  fidelity 
than  to  the  anti-corporeal  punishment 
articles  of  his  creed;  and,  in  fact,  it 
was  upon  this  that  he  had  caused 
those  imposing  words,  "  Philhellenic 
Institute,"  to  blaze  in  gilt  capitals  in 
front  of  his  academy.  He  belonged 
to  that  illustrious  class  of  scholars 
who  are  now  waging  war  on  our 
popular  mythologies,  and  upsetting 
all  the  associations  which  the  Etoni- 
ans and  Harrovians  connect  with  the 
household  names  of  ancient  history. 
In  a  word,  he  sought  to  restore  to 
scholastic  purity  the  mutilated  ortho- 
graphy of  Greek  appellatives.  He 
was  extremely  indignant  that  little 
boys  should  be  brought  up  to  confound 
Zeus  with  Jupiter,  Ares  with  Mars, 
Artemis  with  Diana — the  Greek  dei- 
ties with  the  Roman  ;  and  so  rigidly 
did  he  inculcate  the  doctrine  that 
these  two  sets  of  personages  were  to 
be  kept  constantly  contradistinguished 
from  each  other,  that  his  cross-exa- 
minations kept  us  in  eternal  confu- 
sion. 

"  Vat,"  he  would  exclaim  to  some 
new  boy  fresh  from  some  grammar- 
school  on  the  Etonian  system — "  Vat 
do  you  mean  by  dranslating  Zeus 
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Jupiter?  Is  dat  amatoiy,  irascible, 
cloud- compelling  god  of  Olympus,  vid 
his  eagle  and  his  aegis,  in  the  smallest 
degree  resembling  de  grave,  formal, 
moral  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  of 
the  Roman  Capitol  ? — a  god,  Master 
Simpkins,  who  would  have  been  per- 
fectly shocked  at  the  idea  of  running 
after  innocent  Fraulein  dressed  up  as 
a  swan  or  a  bull !  I  put  dat  ques- 
tion to  you  vonce  for  all.  Master 
Simpkins."  Master  Simpkins  took 
care  to  agree  with  the  Doctor.  "And 
how  could  you,"  resumed  Dr  Herman 
majestically,  turning  to  some  other 
criminal  alumnus — "how  could  you 
presume  to  dranslate  de  Ares  of 
Homer,  sir,  by  de  audacious  vulgar- 
ism Mars  ?  Ares,  Master  Jones,  who 
roared  as  loud  as  ten  thousand  men 
when  he  was  hurt,  or  as  you  vill  roar 
if  I  catch  you  calling  him  Mars 
again !  Ares  who  covered  seven 
plectra  of  ground ;  Ares,  the  man- 
slayer,  with  the  Mars  or  Mavors 
whom  de  Romans  stole  from  de 
Sabines  !  Mars,  de  solemn  and  calm 
protector  of  Rome  !  Master  Jones, 
Master  Jones,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself!" — and  then 
waxing  enthusiastic,  and  warming 
more  and  more  into  G-erman  gutturals 
and  pronunciation,  the  good  Doctor 
would  lift  up  his  hands,  with  two 
great  rings  on  his  thumbs,  and  ex- 
claim— "  Und  Du  !  and  dou,  Aphro- 
dite ;  dou,  whose  bert  de  Seasons  vel- 
comed!  dou,  who  didst  put  Atom's 
into  a  coffer,  and  den  tid  durn  him 
into  an  anemone;  dou  to  be  called 
Venus  by  dat  snivel-nosed  little  Mas- 
ter Budderfield  !  Venus,  who  pre- 
sided over  Baurngartens  and  funerals, 
and  nasty  tinking  sewers !  Venus 
Cloacina, — O  mein  Gott !  Come  here, 
Master  Budderfield;  I  must  a  flog 
you  for  dat;  I  must  indeed,  liddle 
boy  ! "  As  our  Philhellenic  preceptor 
earned  his  archaeological  purism  into 
all  Greek  proper  names,  it  was  not 
likely  that  my  unhappy  baptismal 
would  escape.  The  first  time  I  signed 
my  exercise,  I  wrote  "Pisistratus 


Caxton"  in  my  best  round-hand. 
"  And  dey  call  your  baba  a  scholar  !" 
said  the  Doctor  contemptuously. 
"  Your  name,  sir,  is  Greek  ;  and,  as 
Greek,  you  vill  be  dood  enough  to 
write  it,  vith  vat  you  call  an  e  and  an  o 
— p,  E,  i,  s,  i,  s,  T,  R,  A,  T,  o,  s ;  and  you 
vill  alway  put  de  accent  over  de  i. 
Vat  can  you  expect  for  to  come  to, 
Master  Caxton,  if  you  don't  pay  de 
care  dat  is  proper  to  your  own  dood 
name — de  e,  and  de  o,  and  de  accent  ? 
Ach  !  let  me  see  no  more  of  your 
vile  corruptions  !  Mein  Gott !  Pi ! 
ven  de  name  is  Pei ! " 

The  next  time  I  wrote  home  to  my 
father,  modestly  implying  that  I  was 
short  of  cash,  that  a  trap-bat  would  be 
acceptable,  and  that  the  favourite 
goddess  amongst  the  boys  (whether 
Greek  or  Roman  was  very  immate- 
rial) was  Diva  Moneta,  I  felt  a  glow 
of  classical  pride  in  signing  myself, 
"  your  affectionate  Peisistratos."  The 
next  post  brought  a  sad  damper  to  my 
scholastic  exultation.  The  letter  ran 
thus: 

"  MY  DEAR  SON, — I  prefer  my  old 
acquaintances  Thucydides  and  Pisis- 
tratus to  Thoukudides  and  Peisistra- 
tos. Horace  is  familiar  to  me,  but 
Horatius  is  only  known  to  me  as 
Codes.  Pisistratus  can  play  at  trap- 
ball  ;  but  I  find  no  authority  in  pure 
Greek  to  allow  me  to  suppose  that 
that  game  was  known  to  Peisistratos. 
I  should  be  too  happy  to  send  you  a 
drachma  or  so,  but  I  have  no  coins 
in  my  possession  current  at  Athens 
at  the  time  when  Pisistratus  was 
spelt  Peisistratos.  Your  affectionate 
father, 

"A.  CAXTON." 

Verily,  here  indeed  was  the  first 
practical  embarrassment  produced  by 
that  melancholy  anachronism  which 
my  father  had  so  prophetically  de- 
plored. However,  nothing  like  ex- 
perience to  prove  the  value  of  com- 
promise in  this  world !  Peisistratos 
continued  to  write  exercises,  and  a 
second  letter  from  Pisistratus  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  trap -bat. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


I  was  somewhere  about  sixteen 
when,  on  going  home  for  the  holi- 
days, I  found  my  mother's  brother 


settled  among  the  household  lares. 
Uncle  Jack,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  a  light-hearted,  plausible, 
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enthusiastic,  talkative  fellow,  who  had 
spent  three  small  fortunes  in  trying 
to  make  a  large  one. 

Uncle  Jack  was  a  great  speculator ; 
but  in  all  his  speculations  he  never 
affected  to  think  of  himself, — it  was 
always  the  good  of  his  fellow- crea- 
tures that  he  had  at  heart,  and  in  this 
ungrateful  world  fellow- creatures  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon  !  On  coming  of 
age,  he  inherited  £6000  from  his  ma' 
ternal  grandfather.  It  seemed  to  him 
then  his  fellow-creatures  were  sadly 
imposed  upon  by  their  tailors.  Those 
ninth-parts  of  humanity  notoriously 
eked  out  their  fractional  existence  by 
asking  nine  times  too  much  for  the 
clothing  which  civilisation,  and  per- 
haps a  change  of  climate,  render  more 
necessary  to  us  than  to  our  ancestors 
the  Picts.  Out  of  pure  philanthropy, 
Uncle  Jack  started  "a  Grand  National 
Benevolent  Clothing  Company"  which 
undertook  to  supply  the  public  with 
inexpressibles  of  the  best  Saxon  cloth 
at  7s.  6d.  a  pair ;  coats,  superfine, 
£1,  18s. ;  and  waistcoats  at  so  much 
per  dozen.  They  were  all  to  be 
worked  off  by  steam.  Thus  the  ras- 
cally tailors  were  to  be  put  down, 
humanity  clad,  and  the  philanthro- 
pists rewarded  (but  that  was  a 
secondary  consideration)  with  a  clear 
return  of  30  per  cent.  In  spite  of 
the  evident  charitableness  of  this 
Christian  design,  and  the  irrefragable 
calculations  upon  which  it  was  based, 
this  company  died  a  victim  to  the 
ignorance  and  unthankfulness  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  And  all  that  re- 
mained of  Jack's  £6000  was  a  fifty- 
fourth  share  in  a  small  steam-engine, 
a  large  assortment  of  ready-made 
pantaloons,  and  the  liabilities  of  the 
directors. 

Uncle  Jack  disappeared,  and  went 
on  his  travels.  The  same  spirit  of 
philanthropy  which  characterised  the 
speculations  of  his  purse  attended  the 
risks  of  his  person.  Uncle  Jack  had 
a  natural  leaning  towards  all  distressed 
communities :  if  any  tribe,  race,  or  na- 
tion was  down  in  the  world,  Uncle  Jack 
threw  himself  plump  into  the  scale  to 
redress  the  balance.  Poles,  Greeks, 
(the  last  were  then  fighting  the  Turks,) 
Mexicans,  Spaniards,  —  Uncle  Jack 
thrust  his  nose  into  all  their  squabbles ! 
Heaven  forbid  I  should  mock  thee, 
poor  Uncle  Jack !  for  those  generous 
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predilections  towards  the  unfortunate ; 
only,  whenever  a  nation  is  in  misfor- 
tune, there  is  always  a  job  going  on  ! 
The  Polish  cause,  the  Greek  cause, 
the  Mexican  cause,  and  the  Spanish 
cause,  are  necessarily  mixed  up  with 
loans  and  subscriptions.    These  Con- 
tinental patriots,  when  they  take  up 
the  sword  with  one  hand,  generally 
contrive  to  thrust  the  other  deep  into 
their  neighbours'   breeches'  pockets. 
Uncle  Jack  went  to  Greece,  thence  he 
went  to   Spain,   thence    to  Mexico. 
No  doubt  he  was  of  great  service  to 
these  afflicted  populations,  for  he  came 
back  with  unanswerable  proof  of  their 
gratitude    in    the    shape  of   £3000. 
Shortly  after  this  appeared  a  prospec- 
tus of  the   "  New,  Grand,  National 
Benevolent  Insurance  Company,  for 
the  Industrious   Classes."    This  in- 
valuable document,  after  setting  forth 
the  immense  benefits  to  society  arising 
from  habits  of  providence,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  insurance  companies — 
proving  the  infamous  rate  of  premiums 
exacted  by  the  existent  offices,  and 
their  inapplicability  to  the  wants  of 
the  honest  artisan,  and  declaring  that 
nothing  but  the  purest  intentions  of 
benefiting  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
raising  the  moral  tone  of  society,  had 
led  the  directors  to  institute  a  new 
society,  founded  on  the  purest  prin- 
ciples and  the  most  moderate  calcula- 
tions— proceeded  to  demonstrate  that 
twenty-four  and  a  half  per  cent  was 
the  smallest  possible  return  the  share- 
holders could  anticipate.     The  com- 
pany began  under  the  fairest  auspices : 
an  archbishop  was  caught  as  presi- 
dent, on  the  condition  always  that  he 
should  give  nothing  but  his  name  to  the 
society.    Uncle  Jack — more  euphoni- 
ously designated  as  "the  celebrated 
philanthropist,  John  Jones   Tibbets, 
Esquire" — was   honorary  secretary, 
and  the  capital  stated  at  two  millions. 
But  such  was  the  obtuseness  of  the 
industrious  classes,  so  little  did  they 
perceive  the  benefits  of  subscribing 
one-and-ninepence  a-week  from  the 
age  of  twenty-one  to  fifty,  in  order  to 
secure  at  the  latter  age  the  annuity  of 
£18,  that  the  company  dissolved  into 
thin  air,  and  with  it  dissolved  also 
Uncle  Jack's  £3000.     Nothing  more 
was  then  seen  or  heard  of  him  for 
three  years.      So  obscure  was    his 
existence,  that  on  the  death  of  an 
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aunt,  who  left  him  a  small  farm  in 
Cornwall,  it  was  necessary  to  adver- 
tise that  "If  John  Jones  Tibbets,  Esq., 
would  apply  to  Messrs  Blunt  and  Tin, 
Lotlibnry,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  four,  he  would  hear  of  something 
to  his  advantage."  But,  even  as  a 
conjuror  declares  that  he  will  call  the 
ace  of  spades,  and  the  ace  of  spades, 
that  you  thought  you  had  safely  under 
your  foot,  turns  up  on  the  table — so 
with  this  advertisement  suddenly 
turned  up  Uncle  Jack.  With  incon- 
ceivable satisfaction  did  the  new  land- 
owner settle  himself  in  his  comfortable 
homestead.  The  farm,  which  was 
about  two  hundred  acres,  was  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  and  saving 
one  or  two  chemical  preparations, 
which  cost  Uncle  Jack,  upon  the  most 
scientific  principles,  thirty  acres  of 
buckwheat,  the  ears  of  which  came  up, 
poor  things,  all  spotted  and  speckled, 
as  if  they  had  been  inoculated  with 
the  small-pox,  Uncle  Jack  for  the 
first  two  years  was  a  thriving  man. 
Unluckily,  however,  one  day  Uncle 
Jack  discovered  a  coal-mine  in  a  beau- 
tiful field  of  Swedish  turnips ;  in  an- 
other week  the  house  was  full  of 
engineers  and  naturalists,  and  in  an- 
other month  appeared,  in  my  uncle's 
best  style,  much  improved  by  practice, 
a  prospectus  of  "the  Grand,  National, 
anti-Monopoly  Coal  Company,  insti- 
tuted on  behalf  of  the  poor  House- 
holders of  London,  and  against  the 
Monster  Monopoly  of  the  London 
Coal  Wharfs. 

"  A  vein  of  the  finest  coal  has  been 
discovered  on  the  estates  of  the  cele- 
brated philanthropist,  John  Jones 
Tibbets,  Esq.  This  new  mine,  the 
Molly  Wheel,  havingbeen  satisfactorily 
tested  by  that  eminent  engineer,  Giles 
Compass,  Esq.,  promises  an  inexhaus- 
tible field  to  the  energies  of  the  bene- 
volent and  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  best  coals 
may  be  delivered,  screened,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  for  18s.  per 
load,  yielding  a  profit  of  not  less  than 
forty-eight  per  cent  to  the  share- 
holders. Shares,  £50,  to  be  paid  in 
five  instalments.  Capital  to  be  sub- 
scribed, one  million.  For  shares,  early 
application  must  be  made  to  Messrs 
Blunt  and  Tin,  solicitors,  Lothbury." 

Here,  then,  was  something  tangible 
for  fellow-creatures  to  go  on— there 


was  land,  there  was  a  mine,  there  was 
coal,  and  there  actually  came  share- 
holders and  capital.  Uncle  Jack  was 
so  persuaded  that  his  fortune  was 
now  to  be  made,  and  had,  moreover, 
so  great  a  desire  to  share  the  glory  of 
ruining  the  monster  monopoly  of  the 
London  wharfs,  that  he  refused  a  very 
large  offer  to  dispose  of  the  property 
altogether,  remained  chief  shareholder, 
and  removed  to  London,  where  he  set 
up  his  carriage,  and  gave  dinners  to 
his  fellow-directors.  For  no  less  than 
three  years  did  this  company  flourish, 
having  submitted  the  entire  direction- 
and  working  of  the  mines  to  that 
eminent  engineer,  Giles  Compass — 
twenty  per  cent  was  paid  regularly  by 
that  gentleman  to  the  shareholders, 
and  the  shares  were  at  more  than  cent 
per  cent,  when,  one  bright  morning, 
when  least  expected,  Giles  Compass, 
Esq.  removed  himself  to  that  wider 
field  for  genius  like  his,  the  United 
States ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
mine  had  for  more  than  a  year  run 
itself  into  a  great  pit  of  water,  and 
that  Mr  Compass  had  been  paying 
the  shareholders  out  of  their  own 
capital.  My  uncle  had  the  satisfac- 
tion this  time  of  being  ruined  in  very- 
good  company  :  three  doctors  of  divi- 
nity, two  county  members,  a  Scotch- 
lord,  and  an  East  India  director,  were 
all  in  the  same  boat, — that  boat  which 
went  down  with  the  coal-mine  into 
the  great  water  pit ! 

It  was  just  after  this  event  that 
Uncle  Jack,  sanguine  and  light-heart- 
ed as  .ever,  suddenly  recollected  his 
sister,  Mrs  Caxton  ;  and  not  knowing 
where  else  to  dine,  thought  he  would 
repose  his  limbs  under  my  father's 
trabes  citrea,  which  the  ingenious 
W.  S.  Landor  opines  should  be  trans- 
lated "  mahogany."  You  never  saw 
a  more  charming  man  than  Uncle 
Jack.  All  plump  people  are  more 
popular  than  thin  people.  There  is 
something  jovial  and  pleasant  in  the 
sight  of  a  round  face  !  What  conspi- 
racy could  succeed  when  its  head  was 
a  lean  and  hungry-looking  fellow, 
like  Cassius  ?  If  the  Koman  patriots 
had  had  Uncle  Jack  amongst  themr 
perhaps  they  would  never  have  fur- 
nished a  tragedy  to  Shakspeare. 
Uncle  Jack  was  as  plump  as  a  part- 
ridge— not  unwieldy,  not  corpulent, 
not  obese,  not  "vastus,"  which  Cicero 
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objects  to  in  an  orator — but  every 
crevice  comfortably  filled  up.  Like 
the  ocean,  "  time  wrote  no  wrinkles  on 
his  glassy  (or  brassy)  brow."  His 
natural  lines  were  all  upward  curves, 
his  smile  most  ingratiating,  his  eye  so 
frank,  even  his  trick  of  rubbing  his 
clean  well-fed  English-looking  hands, 
had  something  about  it  coaxing  and 
debonnair,  something  that  actually 
decoyed  you  into  trusting  your  money 
into  hands  so  prepossessing.  Indeed, 
to  him  might  be  fully  applied  the 
expression — "  Sedem  animae  in  ex- 
tremis digitis  habet;"  "He  had  his 
soul's  seat  in  his  finger  ends."  The 
critics  observe  that  few  men  have  ever 
united  in  equal  perfection  the  imagi- 
native with  the  scientific  or  musing 
faculties.  "Happy  he,"  exclaims 
Schiller,  "who  combines  the  enthusi- 
ast's warmth  with  the  worldly  man's 
light" — light  and  warmth,  Uncle  Jack 
had  them  both.  He  was  a  perfect 
symphony  of  bewitching  enthusiasm 
and  convincing  calculation.  Dicseo- 
polis  in  the  Acharnenses^  in  presenting 
a  gentleman  called  Nicharchus  to  the 
audience,  observes — "  He  is  small,  I 
confess,  but  there  is  nothing  lost  in 
him :  all  is  knave,  that  is  not  fool." 
Parodying  the  equivocal  compliment,  I 
may  say,  that  though  Uncle  Jack  was 
no  giant,  there  was  nothing  lost  in  him. 
Whatever  was  not  philanthropy  was 
arithmetic,  and  whatever  was  not 
arithmetic  was  philanthropy.  He 
would  have  been  equally  dear  to 
Howard  and  to  Cocker.  Uncle  Jack 
was  comely,  too — clear-skinned  and 
florid,  had  a  little  mouth,  with  good 
teeth,  wore  no  whiskers,  shaved  his 
beard  as  close  as  if  it  were  one  of  his 
grand  national  companies;  his  hair, 
once  somewhat  sandy,  was  now  rather 
grayish,  which  increased  the  respecta- 
bility of  his  appearance,  and  he  wore 
it  flat  at  the  sides  and  raised  in  a  peak 
at  the  top;  his  organs  of  constructive- 
ness  and  ideality  were  pronounced  by 
Mr  Squills  to  be  prodigious,  and  those 
freely  developed  bumps  gave  great 
breadth  to  his  forehead.  Well-  shaped, 
too,  was  Uncle  Jack,  about  five  feet 
eight,  the  proper  height  for  an  active 
man  of  business.  He  wore  a  black 
coat ;  but  to  make  the  nap  look  the 
fresher,  he  had  given  it  the  relief  of 
gilt  buttons,  on  which  were  wrought  a 
small  crown  and  anchor ;  at  a  distance 
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this  button  looked  Like  the  king's  but- 
ton, and  gave  him  the  air  of  one  who 
has  a  place  about  Court.  He  always 
wore  a  white  neckcloth  without  starch, 
a  frill  and  a  diamond  pin  ;  which  last 
furnished  him  with  observations  upon 
certain  mines  of  Mexico,  which  he 
had  a  great  but  hitherto  unsatisfied 
desire  of  seeing  worked  by  a  Grand 
National  United  Britons  Company. 
His  waistcoat  of  a  morning  was  pale 
buff" — of  an  evening,  embroidered  vel- 
vet ;  wherewith  were  connected  sun- 
dry schemes  of  an  "  association  for 
the  improvement  of  native  manufac- 
tures." His  trousers,  matutinally, 
were  of  the  colour  vulgarly  called 
"blotting-paper;"  and  he  never  wore 
boots,  which,  he  said,  unfitted  a  man 
for  exercise,  but  short  drab  gaiters 
and  square-toed  shoes.  His  watch- 
chain  was  garnished  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  seals  :  each  seal,  indeed,  repre- 
sented the  device  of  some  defunct 
company,  and  they  might  be  said  to 
resemble  the  scalps  of  the  slain,  worn 
by  the  aboriginal  Iroquois,  concerning 
whom  indeed  he  had  once  entertained 
philanthropic  designs,  compounded  of 
conversion  to  Christianity  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  Episcopal  Church, 
and  of  an  advantageous  exchange  of 
beaver-skins  for  bibles,  brandy,  and 
gunpowder. 

That  Uncle  Jack  should  win  my 
heart  was  no  wonder ;  my  mother's  he 
had  always  won  from  her  earliest  re- 
collection of  his  having  persuaded  her 
to  let  her  great  doll  (a  present  from 
her  godmother)  be  put  up  to  a  raffle 
for  the  benefit  of  the  chimney-sweeps. 
"  So  like  him — so  good!"  she  would 
often  say  pensively ;  "  they  paid  six- 
pence a-piece  for  the  raffle — twenty 
tickets,  and  the  doll  cost  £2.  No- 
body was  taken  in,  and  the  doll, 
poor  thing,  (it  had  such  blue  eyes !) 
went  for  a  quarter  of  its  value. 
But  Jack  said  nobody  could  guess 
what  good  the  ten  shillings  did  to  the 
chimney-sweeps !"  Naturally  enough, 
I  say,  my  mother  liked  Uncle  Jack ! 
but  my  father  liked  him  quite  as  well, 
and  that  was  a  strong  proof  of  my 
uncle's  powers  of  captivation.  How- 
ever, it  is  noticeable  that  when  some 
retired  scholar  is  once  interested  in  an 
active  man  of  the  world,  he  is  more  in- 
clined to  admire  him  than  others  are. 
Sympathy  with  such  a  companion  gra- 
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tifies  at  once  his  curiosity  and  his 
indolence  :  he  can  travel  with  him, 
scheme  with  him,  fight  with  him,  go 
with  him  through  all  the  adventures  of 
which  his  own  books  speak  so  eloquent- 
ly, and  all  the  time  never  stir  from  his 
easy-chair.  My  father  said  "that  it 
was  like  listening  to  Ulysses  to  hear 
Uncle  Jack!"  Uncle  Jack,  too,  had 
been  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  gone 
over  the  site  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  eat 
figs  at  Marathon,  shot  hares  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  drank  three  pints 
of  brown  stout  at  the  top  of  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

Therefore,  Uncle  Jack  was  like  a 
book  of  reference  to  my  father.  Verily 
at  times  he  looked  on  him  as  a  book, 
and  took  him  down  after  dinner  as  he 
would  a  volume  of  Dodwell  or 
Pausanias.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
scholars  bwho  never  move  from  their 
cells  are  not  the  less  an  eminently 
curious,  bustling,  active  race,  rightly 
understood.  Even  as  old  Burton 
saith  of  himself—"  Though  I  live  a 
collegiate  student,  and  lead  a  monastic 
life,  sequestered  from  those  tumults 
and  troubles  of  the  world,  I  hear  and 
see  what  is  done  abroad,  how  others 
run,  ride,  turmoil  and  macerate  them- 
selves in  town  and  country,"  which 
citation  sumcetTi  to  show  that  scholars 
are  naturally  the  most  active  men  of  the 
world,  only  that  while  their  heads  plot 
with  Augustus,  fight  with  Julius,  sail 
with  Columbus,  and  change  the  face 
of  the  globe  with  Alexander,  Attila, 
or  Mahomet,  there  is  a  certain  mys- 
terious attraction,  which  our  improved 
knowledge  of  mesmerism  will  doubt- 
less soon  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of 
science,  between  that  extremer  and 
antipodal  part  of  the  human  frame, 
called  in  the  vulgate  "  the  seat  of 
honour,"  and  the  stuffed  leather  of  an 
armed-chair.  Learning  somehow  or 
other  sinks  down  to  that  part  in 


which  it  was  first  driven  in,  and  pro- 
duces therein  a  leaden  heaviness  and 
weight,  which  counteract  those  lively 
emotions  of  the  brain,  that  might  other- 
wise render  students  too  mercurial 
and  agile  for  the  safety  of  established 
order.  I  leave  this  conjecture  to  the 
consideration  of  experimentalists  in 
the  physics. 

I  was  still  more  delighted  than  my 
father  with  Uncle  Jack.  He  was  full 
of  amusing  tricks,  could  conjure  won- 
derfully, make  a  bunch  of  keys  dance 
a  hornpipe,  and  if  ever  you  gave  him 
half-a-crown,  he  was  sure  to  turn  it 
into  a  halfpenny.  He  was  only  un- 
successful in  turning  my  halfpennies 
into  half-crowns. 

We  took  long  walks  together,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  most  diverting  con- 
versation my  uncle  was  always  an 
observer.  He  would  stop  to  examine 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  fill  my  pockets 
(not  his  own)  with  great  lumps  of 
clay,  stones,  and  rubbish,  to  analyse 
when  he  got  home,  by  the  help  of 
some  chemical  apparatus  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  Mr  Squills.  He  would 
stand  an  hour  at  a  cottage  door,  ad- 
miring the  little  girls  who  were  straw- 
platting,  and  then  walk  into  the  nearest 
farm-houses,  to  suggest  the  feasibility 
of  "  a  national  straw -plat  association." 
All  this  fertility  of  intellect  was,  alas  ! 
wasted  in  that  "  ingrata  terra" 
into  which  Uncle  Jack  had  fallen. 
No  squire  could  be  persuaded  into  the 
belief  that  his  mother-stone  was 
pregnant  with  minerals ;  no  farmer 
talked  into  weaving  straw-plat  into  a 
proprietary  association.  So,  even  as  an 
ogre,  having  devastated  the  surround- 
ing country,  begins  to  cast  a  hungry 
eye  on  his  own  little  'ones,  Uncle 
Jack's  mouth,  long  defrauded  of 
juicier  and  more  legitimate  morsels, 
began  to  water  for  a  bite  of  my  inno- 
cent father. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


At  this  time  we  were  living  in  what 
may  be  called  a  very  respectable  style 
for  people  who  made  no  pretence  to 
ostentation.  On  the  skirts  of  a 
large  village,  stood  a  square  red 
brick  house,  about  the  date  of 
Queen  Anne.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
house  was  a  balustrade ;  why,  heaven 


knows — for  nobody,  except  our  great 
tom-cat  Ralph,  ever  walked  upon  the 
leads — but  so  it  was,  and  so  it  often 
is  in  houses  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, yea,  even  to  that  of  Victoria. 
This  balustrade  was  divided  by  low- 
piers,  on  each  of  which  was  placed  a 
round  ball.  The  centre  of  the  house 
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was  distinguishable  by  an  architrave, 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  under 
which  was  a  niche,  probably  meant 
for  a  figure,  but  the  figure  was  not 
forthcoming.  Below  this  was  the  win- 
dow (encased  with  carved  pilasters)  of 
my  dear  mother's  little  sitting-room  ; 
and  lower  still,  raised  on  a  flight  of 
six  steps,  was  a  very  handsome-look- 
ing door.  All  the  windows,  with 
smallish  panes  and  largish  frames, 
were  relieved  with  stone  copings ; — so 
that  the  house  had  an  air  of  solidity 
and  well-to-do-ness  about  it — nothing 
tricky  on  the  one  hand,  nothing 
decayed  on  the  other.  The  house 
stood  a  little  back  from  the  garden 
gates,  which  were  large,  and  set  be- 
tween two  piers  surmounted  with 
vases.  Many  might  object,  that  in 
wet  weather  you  had  to  walk  some 
way  to  your  carriage ;  but  we  obvi- 
ated that  objection  by  not  keeping  a 
carriage.  To  the  right  of  the  house  the 
enclosure  contained  a  little  lawn,  a 
laurel  hermitage,  a  square  pond,  a 
modest  green-house,  and  half-a-dozen 
plots  of  mignionette,  heliotrope,  roses, 
pinks,  sweet-william,  &c.  To  the 
left  spread  the  kitchen- garden,  lying 
screened  by  espaliers  yielding  the 
finest  apples  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  divided  by  three  winding  gravel- 
walks,  of  which  the  extremest  was 
backed  by  a  wall,  whereon,  as  it  lay 
full  south,  peaches,  pears,  and  nec- 
tarines sunned  themselves  early  into 
well-remembered  flavour.  This  walk 
was  appropriated  to  my  father.  Book 
in  hand,  he  would,  on  fine  days,  pace 
to  and  fro,  often  stopping,  dear  man, 
to  jot  down  a  pencil-note,  gesticulate, 
or  soliloquise.  And  there,  when  not 
in  his  study,'  my  mother  would  be 
sure  to  find  him.  In  these  deambu- 
latious,  as  he  called  them,  he  had 
generally  a  companion  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  I  expect  to  be  met  with  a 
hillalu  of  incredulous  contempt  when 
I  specify  it.  Nevertheless  I  vow  and 
protest  that  it  is  strictly  true,  and  no 
invention  of  an  exaggerating  ro- 
mancer. It  happened  one  day  that 
my  mother  had  coaxed  Mr  Caxton  to 
walk  with  her  to  market.  By  the  way 
they  passed  a  sward  of  green,  on  which 
sundry  little  boys  were  engaged  upon 
the  lapidation,  or  stoning,  of  a  lame 
duck.  It  seemed  that  the  duck  was 
to  have  been  taken  to  market,  when 
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it  was  discovered  not  only  to  be  lame, 
but  dyspeptic ;  perhaps  some  weed  had 
disagreed  with  its  ganglionic  ap- 
paratus, poor  thing.  However  that 
be,  the  good-wife  had  declared  that 
the  duck  was  good  for  nothing ;  and 
upon  the  petition  of  her  children,  it 
had  been  consigned  to  them  for  a 
little  innocent  amusement,  and  to 
keep  them  out  of  harm's  way. 
My  mother  declared  that  she 
never  before  saw  her  lord  and 
master  roused  to  such  animation. 
He  dispersed  the  urchins,  released 
the  duck,  carried  it  home,  kept 
it  in  a  basket  by  the  fire,  fed  it  and 
physicked  it  till  it  recovered ;  and  then 
it  was  consigned  to  the  square  pond. 
But  lo !  the  duck  knew  its  benefac- 
tor ;  and  whenever  my  father  appear- 
ed outside  his  door,  it  would  catch 
sight  of  him,  flap  from  the  pond, 
gain  the  lawn,  and  hobble  after  himr 
(for  it  never  quite  recovered  the  use 
of  its  left  leg,)  till  it  reached  the  walk 
by  the  peaches  ;  and  there  sometimes 
it  would  sit,  gravely  watching  its 
master's  deambulations ;  sometimes 
stroll  by  his  side,  and,  at  all  events, 
never  leave  him,  till,  at  his  return 
home,  he  fed  it  with  his  own  hands ; 
and,  quacking  her  peaceful  adieus,  the 
nymph  then  retired  to  her  natural 
element. 

With  the  exception  of  my  mother's 
dining  room,  the  principal  sitting- 
rooms — that  is,  the  study,  the  dining- 
room,  and  what  was  emphatically 
called  the  "  best  drawing-room," 
which  was  only  occupied  on  great 
occasions — looked  south.  Tall  beeches, 
firs,  poplars,  and  a  few  oaks,  backed 
the  house,  and  indeed  surrounded  it 
on  all  sides  but  the  south  ;  so  that  it 
was  well  sheltered  from  the  winter 
cold  and  the  summer  heat.  Our 
principal  domestic,  in  dignity  and  sta- 
tion, was  Mrs  Primmins,  who  was 
waiting  gentlewoman,  housekeeper, 
and  tyrannical  dictatrix  of  the  whole 
establishment.  Two  other  maids,  a 
gardener,  and  a  footman  composed  the 
rest  of  the  serving  household.  Save 
a  few  pasture-fields,  which  he  let,  my 
father  was  not  troubled  with  land.  His 
income  was  derived  from  the  interest 
of  about  £15,000,  partly  in  the  three 
per  cents,  partly  on  mortgage ;  and 
what  with  my  mother  and  Mrs 
Primmins,  this  income  always  yielded 
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enough  to  satisfy  my  father's  single 
hobby  for  books,  pay  for  my  educa- 
tion, and  entertain  our  neighbours, 
rarely,  indeed,  at  dinner,  but]  very  often 
at  tea.  My  dear  mother  boasted  that 
our  society  was  very  select.  It  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  clergyman  and  his 
family,  two  old  maids  who  gave 
themselves  great  airs,  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  in  the  East  India  ser- 
vice, and  who  lived  in  a  large  white 
house  at  the  top  of  the  hill;  some 
half-a-dozen  squires  and  their  wives 
and  children;  Mr  Squills,  still  a 
bachelor:  And  once  a-year  cards 
were  exchanged  —  and  dinners  too 
— with  certain  aristocrats,  who  in- 
spired my  mother  with  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  awe ;  since  she  declared 
they  were  the  most  good-natured  easy 
people  in  the  world,  and  always  stuck 
their  cards  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  looking-glass  frame  over 
the  chimney-place  of  the  best  drawing- 
room.  Thus  you  perceive  that  our 
natural  position  was  one  highly  cre- 
ditable to  us,  proving  the  soundness 
of  our  finances  and  the  gentility  of 
our  pedigree,  of  which — but  more 
hereafter.  At  present  I  content  my- 
self with  saying  on  that  head,  that  even 
the  proudest  of  the  neighbouring 
squirearchs  always  spoke  of  us  as  a 
very  ancient  family.  But  all  my  fa- 
ther ever  said,  to  evince  pride  of  an- 
cestry, was  in  honour  of  William 
Caxton,  citizen  and  printer  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.—"  Clarum  et 
venerabile  nomen !"  an  ancestor  a  man 
of  letters  might  be  justly  vain  of. 

"  Heus,"  said  my  father,  stopping 
short,  and  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  "  salve  rnul- 
turn,  jucundissime." 

Uncle  Jack  was  not  much  of  a  scho- 
lar, but  he  knew  enough  Latin  to  an- 
swer, u  Salve  tantundem,  mi  frater." 
i  My  father  smiled  approvingly.  "  I 
see  you  comprehend  true  urbanity,  or 
politeness,  as  we  phrase  it.  There  is 
an  elegance  in  addressing  the  hus- 
band of  your  sister  as  brother.  Eras- 
mus commends  it  in  his  opening 
chapter,  under  the  head  of  *  Salu- 
tandi  formulae.'  And  indeed,"  added 
my  father  thoughtfully,  u  there  is  no 
great  difference  between  politeness 
and  affection.  My  author  here  ob- 
serves that  it  is  polite  to  express  sa- 
lutation in  certain  minor  distresses  of 


nature.  One  should  salute  a  gentle- 
man in  yawning,  salute  him  in  hiccup- 
ing,  salute  him  in  sneezing,  salute  him 
in  coughing  ; — and  that  evidently  be- 
cause of  your  interest  in  his  health ; 
for  he  may  dislocate  his  jaw  in  yawn- 
ing, and  the  hiccup  is  often  a  symptom 
of  grave  disorder,  and  sneezing  is 
perilous  to  the  small  blood-vessels  of 
the  head,  and  coughing  is  either  a 
tracheal,  bronchial,  pulmonary,  or 
ganglionic  affection." 

u  Very  true.  The  Turks  always 
salute  in  sneezing,  and  they  are  a 
remarkably  polite  people,"  said  Uncle 
Jack.  "  But,  my  dear  brother,  I  was 
just  looking  with  admiration  at  these 
apple-trees  of  yours.  I  never  saw 
finer.  I  am  a  great  judge  of  apples. 
I  find,  in  talking  with  my  sister,  that 
you  make  very  little  profit  of  them. 
That's  a  pity.  One  might  establish  a 
cider  orchard  in  this  county.  You  can 
take  your  own  fields  in  hand ;  you 
can  hire  more,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole,  say  a  hundred  acres.  You  can 
plant  a  very  extensive  apple- orchard 
on  a  grand  scale.  I  have  just  run 
through  the  calculations;  they  are 
quite  startling.  Take  40  trees  per  acre 
— that's  the  proper  average — at  Is.  6d. 
per  tree ;  4000  trees  for  100  acres  £300  ;. 
labour  of  digging,  trenching,  say  £10 
an  acre— total  for  100  acres,  £1000. 
Pave  the  bottoms  of  the  holes,  to  pre- 
vent the  tap-root  striking  down  into 
the  bad  soil — oh,  I  am  very  close  and 
careful,  you  see,  in  all  minutiae ! — al- 
ways was — pave  'em  with  rubbish  and 
stones,  6d.  a  hole;  that  for  4000 
trees  the  100  acres  is  £100.  Add  the 
rent  of  the  land,  at  30s.  an  acre,  £150. 
And  how  stands  the  total  ?"  Here 
Uncle  Jack  proceeded  rapidly  ticking 
off  the  items  with  his  fingers : — 


"  Trees,      . 
Labour,  . 
Paving  holes, 
Rent, 

Total,    . 


£300 

1,000 

100 

150 

£1,550 


That's  your  expense.  Mark. — Now 
to  the  profit.  Orchards  in  Kent 
realise  £100  an  acre,  some  even  £150  ; 
but  let's  be  moderate,  say  only  £50  an 
acre,  and  your  gross  profit  per  year, 
from  a  capital  of  £1550,  will  be  £5000. 
—  £5000  a-year.  Think  of  that, 
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brother  Caxton.  Deduct  10  per  cent, 
or  £500  a-year,  for  gardeners'  wages, 
manure,  &c.,  and  the  net  product  is 
£4500.  Your  fortune's  made,  man — 
it  is  made — I  wish  you  joy !  "  And 
Uncle  Jack  nibbed  his  hands. 

"Bless  me,  father,"  said  eagerly  the 
young  Pisistratus,  who  had  swallowed 
with  ravished  ears  every  syllable  and 
figure  of  this  inviting  calculation, 
u  Why,  we  should  be  as  rich  as  Squire 
Eollick ;  and  then,  you  know,  sir,  you 
could  keep  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  !  " 

"  And  buy  a  large  library,"  added 
Uncle  Jack,  with  more  subtle  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  as  to  its  appro- 
priate temptations.  "  There's  my 
friend  the  archbishop's  collection  to  be 
sold." 

Slowly  recovering  his  breath,  my 
father  gently  turned  his  eyes  from  one 
to  the  other ;  and  then,  laying  his  left 
hand  on  my  head,  while  with  the  right 
he  held  up  Erasmus  rebukingly  to 
Uncle  Jack,  he  said — 

"  See  how  easily  you  can  sow  co- 
vetousness  and  avidity  in  the  youthful 
mind !  Ah,  brother  !  " 

"  You  are  too  severe,  sir.  See  how 
the  deai-  boy  hangs  his  head !  Fie ! — 
natural  enthusiasm  of  his  years — *gay 
hope  by  fancy  fed,'  as  the  poet  says. 
Why,  for  that  fine  boy's  sake,  you  ought 
not  to  lose  so  certain  an  occasion  of 
wealth,  I  may  say,  untold.  For,  ob- 
serve, you  will  form  a  nursery  of 
crabs ;  each  year  you  go  on  grafting 
and  enlarging  your  plantation,  renting, 
nay,  why  not  buying,  more  land?  Gad, 
sir  I  in  twenty  years  you  might  cover 
half  the  county;  but  say  you  stop 
short  at  2000  acres,  why,  the  net 
profit  is  £90,000  a-year.  A  duke's 
income — a  duke's — and  going  a  beg- 
ging as  I  may  say." 

"  But  stop,"  said  I  modestly; 
"  the  trees  don't  grow  in  a  year.  I 
know  when  our  last  apple  tree  was 
planted — it  is  five  years  ago — it  was 
then  three  years  old,  and  it  only  bore 
one  half  bushel  last  autumn." 

"  What  an  intelligent  lad  it  is ! — 
Good  head  there.  Oh,  he'll  do  credit 
to  his  great  fortune,  brother,"  said 
Uncle  Jack  approvingly.  "  True,  my 
boy.  But  in  the  meanwhile  we  could 
fill  the  ground,  as  they  do  in  Kent,  with 
gooseberries  and  currants,  or  onions 
and  cabbages.  Nevertheless,  con- 
sidering we  are  not  great  capitalists, 
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I  am  afraid  we  must  give  up  a  share 
of  our  profits  to  diminish  our  outlay. 
So,  harkye,  Pisistratus — (look  at  him, 
brother — simple  as  he  stands  there,  I 
think  he's  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth) — harkye,  now  to  the  mys- 
teries of  speculation.  Your  father 
shall  quietly  buy  the  land,  and  then, 
presto !  we  will  issue  a  prospectus,  and 
start  a  company.  Associations  can 
wait  five  years  for  a  return.  Every 
year,  meanwhile,  increases  the  value  of 
the  shares.  Your  father  .takes,  we 
say,  fifty  shares  at  £50  each,  paying 
only  an  instalment  of  £2  a  share.  He 
sells  35  shares  at  cent  per  cent.  He 
keeps  the  remaining  15,  and  his  for- 
tune's made  all  the  same ;  only  it's  not 
quite  so  large  as  if  he  had  kept  the 
whole  concern  in  his  own  hands. 
What  say  you  now,  brother  Caxton  ? 
4  Visne  edere  pomum  ?'  as  we  used  to 
say  at  school." 

"  I  don't  want  a  shilling  more  than 
I  have  got,"  said  my  father,  reso- 
lutely. •"  My  wife  would  not  love  me 
better ;  my  food  would  not  nourish  me 
more  ;  my  boy  would  not,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  half  so  hardy,  or  a  tenth 
part  so  industrious ;  and " 

"But,"  interrupted  Uncle  Jack, per- 
tinaciously, and  reserving  his  grand 
argument  for  the  last,  "  the  good  you 
would  confer  on  the  community — the 
progress  given  to  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  your  country,  the  wholesome 
beverage  of  cider,  brought  within  cheap 
reach  of  the  labouring  classes.  If  it  was 
only  for  your  sake,  should  I  have  urged 
this  question  ?  should  I  now  ?  is  it  in 
my  character  ?  But  for  the  sake  of  the 
public !  mankind !  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures !  Why,  sir,  England  could  not 
get  on  if  gentlemen  like  you  had  not  a 
little  philanthropy  and  speculation." 

" Papa3 ! "  exclaimed  my  father,  "to 
think  that  England  can't  get  on  with- 
out turning  Augustine  Caxton  into 
an  apple-merchant !  My  dear  Jack, 
listen.  You  remind  me  of  a  colloquy  in 
this  book ;  wait  a  bit — here  it  is — 
Pamphagus  and  Codes. — '  Codes  re- 
cognises his  friend  who  had  been  ab- 
sent for  many  years,  by  his  eminent 
and  remarkable  nose.  —  Pamphagus 
says,  rather  irritably,  that  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  his  nose.  '  Ashamed  of 
it !  no,  indeed,'  says  Codes :  '  I  never 
saw  a  nose  that  could  be  put  to  so 
many  uses  ! '  '  Ha,'  says  Pamphagus, 
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(whose  curiosity  is  aroused,)  'uses! 
what  uses?'  Whereon  (lepidissime 
f rater  /)  Codes,  with  eloquence  rapid 
as  yours,  runs  on  with  a  countless  list 
of  the  uses  to  which  so  vast  a  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  can  be  applied. 
1  If  the  cellar  was  deep,  it  could  sniff 
up  the  wine  like  an  elephant's  trunk, 
— if  the  bellows  were  missing,  it  could 
blow  the  fire, — if  the  lamp  was  too 
glaring,  it  could  suffice  for  a  shade, — 
it  would  serve  as  a  speaking-trumpet 
to  a  herald, — it  could  sound  a  signal 
of  battle  in  the  field, — it  would  do  for 
a  wedge  in  wood-cutting, — a  spade 
for  digging, — a  scythe  for  mowing, — 
an  anchor  in  sailing  ;  till  Pamphagus 
cries  out,  '  Lucky  dog  that  I  am !  and 
I  never  knew  before  what  a  useful  piece 
of  furniture  I  carried  about  with  me.'  " 
My  father  paused  and  strove  to  whistle, 
but  that  effort  at  harmony  failed  him 
— and  he  added,  smiling,  "So  much 
for  my  apple  trees,  brother  John. 
Leave  them  to  their  natural  destina- 
tion of  filling  tarts  and  dumplings." 

Uncle  Jack  looked  a  little  discom- 
posed tfor  a  moment ;  but  he  then 
laughed  with  his  usual  heartiness,  and 
saw  that  he  had  not  yet  got  to  my 
father's  blind  side.  I  confess  that  my 
revered  parent  rose  in  my  estimation 
after  that  conference ;  and  I  began  to 
see  that  a  man  may  not  be  quite  with- 
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out  common-sense,  though  he  is  a  scho- 
lar. Indeed,  whether  it  was  that  Uncle 
Jack's  visit  acted  as  a  gentle  stimulant 
to  his  relaxed  faculties,  or  that  I,  now 
grown  older  and  wiser,  began  to  see 
his  character  more  clearly,  I  date  from 
those  summer  holidays  the  commence- 
ment of  that  familiar  and  endearing 
intimacy  which  ever  after  existed  be- 
tween my  father  and  myself.  Often 
I  deserted  the  more  extensive  rambles 
of  Uncle  Jack,  or  the  greater  allure- 
ments of  a  cricket  match  in  the  village, 
or  a  day's  fishing  in  Squire  Rollick's 
preserves,  for  a  quiet  stroll  with  my 
father  by  the  old  peach  wall ; — some- 
times silent,  indeed,  and  already 
musing  over  the  future,  while  he  was 
busy  with  the  past,  but  amply  re- 
warded when,  suspending  his  lecture, 
he  would  pour  forth  hoards  of  varied 
learning,  rendered  amusing  by  his 
quaint  comments,  and  that  Socratic 
satire  which  only  fell  short  of  wit  be- 
cause it  never  passed  into  malice.  At 
some  moments,  indeed,  the  vein  ran 
into  eloquence;  and  with  some  fine 
heroic  sentiment  in  his  old  books,  his 
stooping  form  rose  erect,  his  eye 
flashed  ;  and  you  saw  that  he  had  not 
been  originally  formed  and  wholly 
meant  for  the  obscure  seclusion  in 
which  his  harmless  days  now  wore 
contentedly  away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"  Egad,  sir,  the  county  is  going  to 
the  dogs !  Our  sentiments  are  not 
represented  in  parliament  or  out  of  it. 
The  County  Mercury  has  ratted,  and 
be  hanged  to  it !  and  now  we  have  not 
one  newspaper  in  the  whole  shire  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  respect- 
able part  of  the  community !" 

This  speech  was  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  one  of  the  rare  dinners  given 
by  Mi'  and  Mrs  Caxton  to  the  gran- 
dees of  the  neighbourhood,  and  uttered 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Squire  Rol- 
lick, of  Rollick  Hall,  chairman  of  the 
quarter-  sessions. 

I  confess  that  I,  (for  I  was  permitted 
on  that  first  occasion  not  only  to  dine 
with  the  guests,  but  to  outstay  the 
ladies,  in  virtue  of  my  growing  years, 
and  my  promise  to  abstain  from  the 
decanters)— I  confess,  I  say,  that  I, 
poor  innocent,  was  puzzled  to  conjec- 
ture what  sudden  interest  in  the  county 


newspaper  could  cause  Uncle  Jack  to 
prick  up  his  ears  like  a  warhorse  at 
the  sound  of  the  dram,  and  rush  so 
incontinently  across  the  interval  be- 
tween Squire  Rollick  and  himself.  But 
the  mind  of  that  deep  and  truly  know- 
ing man  was  not  to  be  plumbed  by  a 
chit  of  my  age.  You  could  not  fish 
for  the  shy  salmon  in  that  pool  with  a 
crooked  pin  and  a  bobbin,  as  you  would 
for  minnows ;  or,  to  indulge  in  a  more 
worthy  illustration,  you  could  not  say 
of  him,  as  St  Gregory  saith  of  the 
streams  of  Jordan, "  a  lamb  could  wade 
easily  through  that  ford." 

"  Not  a  county  newspaper  to  advo- 
cate the  rights  of — "  here  my  uncle 
stopped,  as  if  at  a  loss,  and  whispered 
in  my  ear,  "  What  are  his  politics?" 
"Don't  know,"  answered  I.  Uncle 
Jack  intuitively  took  down  from  his 
memory  the  phrase  most  readily  at 
hand,  and  added,  -with  a  nasal  intona- 
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tion,  "  the  rights  of  our  distressed 
fellow- creatures ! " 

My  father  scratched  his  eyebrow 
with  his  forefinger,  as  he  was  apt  to 
do  when  doubtful ;  the  rest  of  the 
company — a  silent  set — looked  up. 

"  Fellow-creatures !"  said  Mr  Rol- 
lick— "  fellow-fiddlesticks ! " 

Uncle  Jack  was  clearly  in  the 
wrong  box.  He  drew  out  of  it  cau- 
tiously—  "  I  mean,"  said  he,  u  our 
respectable  fellow-  creatures ;"  and  then 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  a 
"  County  Mercury  "  would  naturally 
represent  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  that  if  Mr  Rollick  said  that  the 
"County  Mercury  oughttobehanged," 
he  was  one  of  those  politicians  who 
had  already  begun  to  call  the  agricul- 
tural interest  "a  Vampire."  Flushed 
with  that  fancied  discovery,  Uncle 
Jack  rushed  on,  intending  to  bear 
along  with  the  stream,  thus  fortunately 
directed,  all  the  "rubbish"*  subse- 
quently shot  into  Covent  Garden  and 
the  Hall  of  Commerce. 

"  Yes,  respectable  fellow-creatures, 
men  of  capital  and  enterprise !  For 
what  are  these  country  squires  com- 
pared to  our  wealthy  merchants  ? 
What  is  this  agricultural  interest  that 
professes  to  be  the  prop  of  the 
land?" 

"  Professes !"  cried  Squire  Rollick, 
u  It  is  the  prop  of  the  land,  and  as  for 
those  manufacturing  fellows  who  have 
bought  up  the  Mercury — " 

"Bought  up  the  Mercury,  have 
they,  the  villains !"  cried  Uncle  Jack, 
interrupting  the  Squire,  and  now 
bursting  into  full  scent  —  "  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  it  is  a  part  of  a  diabolical 
system  of  buying  up,  which  must  be 
exposed  manfully. — Yes,  as  I  was 
saying,  what  is  that  agricultural  in- 
terest which  they  desire  to  ruin  ?  which 
they  declare  to  be  so  bloated — which 
they  call  '  a  vampire ! '  they  the  true 
blood-suckers,  the  venomous  millo- 
crats  !  Fellow-creatures,  sir !  I  may 
well  call  distressed  fellow-creatures, 
the  members  of  that  much  suffering 
class  of  which  you  yourself  are  an 
ornament.  What  can  be  more 
deserving  of  our  best  efforts  for 
relief,  than  a  country  gentleman  like 
yourself,  we'll  say  —  of  a  nominal 
£5000  a-year— compelled  to  keep  up 
an  establishment,  pay  for  his  fox- 
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hounds,  support  the  whole  population 


by  contributions  to  the  poor  rates, 
support  the  whole  church  by  tithes ; 
all  justice,  jails,  and  prosecutions  by 
the  county  rates,  all  thoroughfares  by 
the  highway  rates — ground  down  by 
mortgages,  Jews,  or  jointures';  having 
to  provide  for  younger  children ;  enor- 
mous expenses  for  cutting  his  woods, 
manuring  his  model  farm,  and  fatten- 
ing huge  oxen  till  every  pound  of  flesh 
costs  him  five  pounds  sterling  in  oil- 
cake ;  and  then  the  lawsuits  necessary 
to  protect  his  rights;  plundered  on 
all  hands  by  poachers,  sheep -stealers, 
dog-stealers,  church-wardens,  over- 
seers, gardeners,  gamekeepers,  and 
that  necessary  rascal,  his  steward.  If 
ever  there  was  a  distressed  fellow- 
creature  in  the  world,  it  is  a  country 
gentleman  with  a  great  estate." 

My  father  evidently  thought  this  an 
exquisite  piece  of  banter;  for  by  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  I  saw  that  he 
chuckled  inly. 

Squire  Rollick,  who  had  inter- 
rupted the  speech  by  sundry  approving 
exclamations,  particularly  at  the  men- 
tion of  poor  rates,  tithes,  county  rates, 
mortgages,  and  poachers,  here  pushed 
the  bottle  to  Uncle  Jack,  and  said 
civilly — "There's  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  what  you  say,  Mr  Tibbets.  The 
agricultural  interest  is  going  to  ruin  ; 
and  when  it  does,  I  would  not  give 
that  for  Old  England !  "  and  Mr  Rol- 
lick snapped  his  finger  and  thumb. 
"  But  what  is  to  be  done — done  for 
the  county?  There's  the  rub." 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  that,"  quoth 
Uncle  Jack.  "  You  say  that  you  have 
not  a  county  paper  that  upholds  your 
cause,  and  denounces  your  enemies." 

"  Not  since  the  Whigs  bought  the 
shire  Mercury." 

"  Why,  good  heavens !  Mr  Rollick, 
how  could  you  suppose  that  you  will 
have  justice  done  you,  if  at  this  time 
of  day  you  neglect  the  press  ?  The  press, 
sir— there  it  is— ah-  we  breathe !  What 
you  want  is  a  great  national — no,  not  a 
national — A  PROVINCIAL  proprietary 
weekly  journal,  supported  liberally  and 
steadily  by  that  mighty  party  whose* 
very  existence  is  at  stake.  Without 
such  a  paper,  you  are  gone,  you  are 
dead,  extinct,  defunct,  buried  alive ; 
with  such  a  paper,  well  conducted, 
well  edited  by  a  man  of  the  world,  of 


*  "We  talked  sad  rubbish  when  we  first  began,"  says  Mr  Cobden  in  one  of  his  speeches. 
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education,  of  practical  experience  in 
agriculture  and  human  nature,  mines, 
corn,  manure,  insurances,  acts  of 
parliament,  cattle  shows,  the  state  of 
parties,  and  the  'best  interests  of 
society — with  such  a  man  and  such  a 
paper,  you  will  carry  all  before  you. 
But  it  must  be  done  by  subscription, 
by  association,  by  co-operation,  by  a 
grand  provincial  Benevolent  Agricul- 
tural, Anti-innovating  Society." 

"  Egad,  sir,  you  are  right !"  said 
Mr  Rollick,  slapping  his  thigh;  "  and 
I'll  ride  over  to  our  Lord-Lieutenant 
to-morrow.  His  eldest  son  ought  to 
carry  the  county." 

"And  he  will,  if  you  encourage 
the  press,  and  set  up  a  journal,"  said 
Uncle  Jack,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
then  gently  stretching  them  out,  and 
drawing  them  gradually  together,  as 
if  he  were  already  enclosing  in  that 
airy  circle  the  unsuspecting  guineas 
of  the  unborn  association. 

All  happiness  dwells  more  in  the 
hope  than  the  possession ;  and  at  that 
moment,  I  dare  be  sworn  that  Uncle 
Jack  felt  a  livelier  rapture,  circumprce- 
cordia,  warming  his  entrails,  and  dif- 
fusing throughout  his  whole  frame  of 
five  feet  eight  the  prophetic  glow  of 
the  Magna  Diva  Moneta,  than  if  he 
had  enjoyed  for  ten  years  the  actual  pos- 
session of  King  Croesus's  privy  purse. 

"  I  thought  Uncle  Jack  was  not  a 
Tory,"  said  I  to  my  father  the  next  day. 

My  father,  who  cared  nothing  for 
politics,  opened  his  eyes. 

"Are  you  a  Tory  or  a  Whig,  papa?  " 

"  Um,"  said  my  father — "  there's  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  You  see,  my  boy,  that 
Mrs  Primmins  has  a  great  many 
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moulds  for  our  butter-pats  ;  some- 
times they  come  up  with  a  crown  on 
them,  sometimes  with  the  more  popu- 
lar impress  of  a  cow.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  those  who  dish  up  the  butter 
to  print  it  according  to  their  taste,  or 
in  proof  of  their  abilities  ;  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  butter  our  bread,  say  grace, 
and  pay  for  the  dairy.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  sir." 

"Your  namesake  Pisistratus  was 
wiser  than  you,  then,"  said  my  father. 
"And  now  let  us  feed  the  duck. 
Where's  your  uncle  ?  " 

"He  has  borrowed  Mr  Squills's 
mare,  sir,  and  gone  with  Squire  Rol- 
lick to  the  great  lord  they  were  talk- 
ing of." 

"  Oho !  "  said  my  father,  "  brother 
Jack  is  going  to  print  his  butter !  " 

And  indeed  Uncle  Jack  played  his 
cards  so  well  on  this  occasion,  and  set 
before  the  Lord  -  Lieutenant,  with 
whom  he  had  a  personal  interview,  so 
fine  a  prospectus,  and  so  nice  a  calcu- 
lation, that  before  my  holidays  were 
over,  he  was  installed  in  a  very  hand- 
some office  in  the  county  town,  with 
private  apartments  over  it,  and  a  salary 
of  £500  a-year— for  advocating  the 
cause  of  his  distressed  fellow-creatures, 
including  noblemen,  squires,  yeo- 
manry, farmers,  and  all  yearly  sub- 
scribers in  the  NEW  PROPRIETARY 
AGRICULTURAL,  ANTI  -  INNOVATING 

SHIRE  WEEKLY  GAZETTE.  At 

the  head  of  his  newspaper  Uncle  Jack 
caused  to  be  engraved  a  crown  sup- 
ported by  a  flail  and  a  crook,  with  the 
motto  "  Pro  rege  et  grege,"  and  that 
was  the  way  in  which  Uncle  Jack 
printed  his  pats  of  butter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  made  a 
leap  in  life  when  I  returned  to  school. 
I  no  longer  felt  as  a  boy.  Uncle 
Jack,  out  of  his  own  purse,  had  pre- 
sented me  with  my  first  pair  of  Wel- 
lington boots ;  my  mother  had  been 
coaxed  into  allowing  me  a  small  tail 
to  jackets  hitherto  tailless ;  my  collars, 
which  had  been  wont,  spaniel-like,  to 
flap  and  fall  about  my  neck,  now,  ter- 
rier-wise, stood  erect  and  rampant, 
'encompassed  with  a  circumvallation 
•of  whalebone,  buckram,  and  black  silk. 
I  was,  in  truth,  nearly  seventeen,  and  I 
gave  myself  the  airs  of  a  man.  Now 


be  it  observed,  that  that  crisis  in 
adolescent  existence  wherein  we  first 
pass  from  Master  SistyintoMr  Pisis- 
tratus, or  Pisistratus  Caxton,  Esq. — 
wherein  we  arrogate,  and  with  tacit 
concession  from  our  elders,  the  long 
envied  title  of  "  young  man" —  always 
seems  a  sudden  and  imprompt  up- 
shooting  and  elevation.  We  do  not 
mark  the  gradual  preparations  thereto ; 
we  remember  only  one  distinct  period 
in  which  all  the  signs  and  symptoms 
burst  and  effervesced  together; — Wel- 
lington boots,  tail,  stiffener,  down  on 
the  upper  lip,  thoughts  on  razors, 
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reveries  on  young  ladies,  and  a  new 
kind  of  sense  of  poetry. 

I  began  now  to  read  steadily,  to 
understand  what  I  did  read,  and  to 
cast  some  anxious  looks  towards  the 
future,  with  vague  notions  that  I  had 
a  place  to  win  in  the  world,  and  that 
nothing  is  to  be  won  without  perse- 
verance and  labour ;  and  so  I  went 
on  till  I  was  seventeen,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  school,  when  I  received 
the  two  letters  I  subjoin. 

1. — FROM  AUGUSTINE  CAXTON,  ESQ. 

"MY  DEAR  Soir, — I  have  informed 
Dr  Herman  that  you  will  not  return 
to  him  after  the  approaching  holidays. 
You  are  old  enough  now  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  embraces  of  our  beloved 
Alma  Mater,  and  I  think  studious 
enough  to  hope  for  the  honours  she 
bestows  on  her  worthier  sons.  You 
are  already  entered  at  Trinity,— and 
in  fancy  I  see  my  youth  return  to  me 
in  your  image.  I  see  you  wandering 
where  the  Cam  steals  its  way  through 
those  noble  gardens ;  and,  confusing 
you  with  myself,  I  recall  the  old 
dreams  that  haunted  me  when  the 
chiming  bells  swung  over  the  placid 
waters.  4Verum  seeretumque  Mou- 
seion,  quam  multa  dictatis,  quam 
multa  invenitis ! '  There,  at  that  il- 
lustrious college,  unless  the  race  has 
indeed  degenerated,  you  will  measure 
yourself  with  young  giants.  You  will 
see  those  who,  in  the  Law,  the 
Church,  the  State,  or  the  still  clois- 
ters of  Learning,  are  destined  to  be- 
come the  eminent  leaders  of  your  age. 
To  rank  amongst  them  you  are  not 
forbidden  to  aspire  ;  he  who  in  youth 
'  can  scorn  delight,  and  love  laborious 
days,'  should  pitch  high  his  ambi- 
tion. 

"  Your  Uncle  Jack  says  he  has  done 
wonders  with  his  newspaper, — though 
Mr  Rollick  grumbles,  and  declares 
it  is  full  of  theories,  and  that  it  puz- 
zles the  farmers.  Uncle  Jack,  in 
reply,  contends  that  he  creates  an 
audience,  not  addresses  one, — and 
sighs  that  his  genius  is  thrown  away 
in  a  provincial  town.  In  fact,  he 
really  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  might 
do  much  in  London,  I  dare  say.  He 
often  comes  over  to  dine  and  sleep, 
returning  the  next  morning.  His 
energy  is  wonderful,  and — contagious. 
Can  you  imagine  that  he  has  actually 
stirred  up  the  flame  of  my  vanity,  by 
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constantly  poking  at  the  bars?  Meta- 
phor apart — I  find  myself  collecting 
all  my  notes  and  common-places,  and 
wondering  to  see  how  easily  they  fall 
into  method,  and  take  shape  in  chap- 
ters and  books.  I  cannot  help  smiling 
when  I  add,  that  I  fancy  I  am  going 
to  become  an  author ;  and  smiling 
more  when  I  think  that  your  Uncle 
Jack  should  have  provoked  me  into 
so  egregious  an  ambition.  However, 
I  have  read  some  passages  of  my  book 
to  your  mother,  and  she  says  "it  is 
vastly  fine,"  which  is  encouraging. 
Your  mother  has  great  good  sense, 
though  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  she 
has  much  learning, — which  is  a  won- 
der, considering  that  Pic  de  la  Miran- 
dola  was  nothing  to  her  father.  Yet 
he  died,  dear  great  man,  and  never 
printed  a  line, — while  I — positively  I 
blush  to  think  of  my  temerity ! 

"  Adieu,  my  son  ;  make  the  best  of 
the  time  that  remains  with  you  at  the 
Philhellenic.  A  full  mind  is  the  true 
Pantheism,  plena  Jovis.  Wherever 
there  is  knowledge,  there  is  God.  It 
is  only  in  some  corner  of  the  brain 
which  we  leave  empty,  that  Vice  can 
obtain  a  lodging.  When  she  knocks 
at  your  door,  my  son,  be  able  to  say, 
'•'No  room  for  your  ladyship,* — pass 
on.' — Your  affectionate  father, 

"A.  CAXTOX." 

2. — FROM  MRS  CAXTON. 

"MY  DEAREST  SISTY, — You  are 
coming  home ! — My  heart  is  so  full 
of  that  thought  that  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  could  not  write  any  thing  else. 
Dear  child,  you  are  coming  home ; — 
you  have  done  with  school,  you  have 
done  with  strangers, — you  are  our 
own,  all  our  own  son  again !  You 
are  mine  again,  as  you  were  in  the 
cradle,  the  nursery,  and  the  garden, 
Sisty,  when  we  used  to  throw  daisies 
at  each  other !  You  will  laugh  at  me 
so,  when  I  tell  you,  that  as  soon  as  I 
heard  you  were  coming  home  for  goodr 
I  crept  away  from  the  room,  and  went 
to  my  drawer  where  I  keep,  you 
know,  all  my  treasures.  There  was 
your  little  cap  that  I  worked  myself, 
and  your  poor  little  nankeen  jacket 
that  you  were  so  proud  to  throw  off — 
oh  1  and  many  other  relics  of  you 
when  you  were  little  Sisty,  and  I  was 
not  that  cold  formal  'Mother'  you 
call  me  now,  but  dear  ;  Mamma.'  I 
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kissed  them,  Sisty,  and  said  'My 
little  child  is  coming  back  to  me 
again ! '  So  foolish  was  I,  I  forgot  all 
the  long  years  that  have  passed,  and 
fancied  I  could  carry  you  again 
In  my  arms,  and  that  I  should  again 
coax  you  to  say  '  God  bless  papa.' 
Well,  well  1  I  write  now  between 
laughing  and  crying.  You  cannot  be 
what  you  were,  but  you  are  still  my 
own  dear  son — your  father's  son — 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world — 
except  that  father. 

"I  am  so  glad,  too,  that  you  will 
come  so  soon :  come  while  your 
father  is  really  warm  with  his  book, 
and  while  you  can  encourage  and 
keep  him  to  it.  For  why  should  he 
not  be  great  and  famous?  Why 
should  not  all  admire  him  as  we  do  ? 
You  know  how  proud  of  him  I  always 
was ;  but  I  do  so  long  to  let  the 
world  know  why  I  was  so  proud.  And 
yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  only  because  he 
is  so  wise  and  learned, — but  because 
he  is  so  good,  and  has  such  a  large 
noble  heart.  But  the  heart  must 
appear  in  the  book  too,  as  well  as  the 
learning.  For  though  it  is  full  of 
things  I  don't  understand,  every  now 
and  then  there  is  something  I  do  un- 
derstand— that  seems  as  if  that  heart 
spoke  out  to  all  the  world. 

"  Your  uncle  has  undertaken  to  get 
It  published  -r  and  your  father  is  going 
up  to  town  with  him  about  it,  as  soon 
as  the  first  volume  is  finished. 

"All  are  quite  well  except  poor  Mrs 
Jones,  who  has  the  ague  veiy  bad  in- 
deed ;  Primmins  has  made  her  wear 
a  charm  for  it,  and  Mrs  Jones  actually 
declares  she  is  already  much  better. 
One  can't  deny  that  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  in  such  things,  though  it 
seems  quite  against  the  reason.  In- 
deed your  father  says,  'Why  not? 
A  charm  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
strong  wish  on  the  part  of  the  charmer 
that  it  may  succeed, — and  what  is 
magnetism  but  a  wish  ? '  I  don't 
quite  comprehend  this ;  but,  like  all 
your  father  says,  it  has  more  than 
meets  the  eye,  I  am  quite  sure. 

"  Only  three  weeks  to  the  holidays, 
and  then  no  more  school,  Sisty — no 
more  school !  I  shall  have  your  room 
all  done  freshly,  and  made  so  pretty ; 
they  are  coming  about  it  to-morrow. 

"The  duck  is  quite  well,  and  I  really 
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don't  think  it  is  quite  as  lame  as  it 
was. 

"  God  bless  you,  dear,  dear  child  ! — 
Your  affectionate  happy  mother, 

"  K.  C." 


The  interval  between  these  letters 
and  the  morning  on  which.  I  was  to 
return  home,  seemed  to  me  like  one 
of  those  long,  restless,  yet  half  dreamy 
days  which  in  some  infant  malady  I 
had  passed  in  a  sick-bed.  I  went 
through  my  task- work  mechanically, 
composed  a  Greek  ode  in  farewell  to 
the  Philhellenic,  which  Dr  Herman 
pronounced  a  chef-dceuvre,  and  my 
father,  to  whom  I  sent  it  in  triumph, 
returned  a  letter  of  false  English 
with  it,  that  parodied  all  my  Hellenic 
barbarisms  by  imitating  them  in  my 
mother  tongue.  However,  I  swal- 
lowed the  leek,  and  consoled  myself 
with  the  pleasing  recollection  that, 
after  spending  six  years  in  learning 
to  write  bad  Greek,  I  should  never 
have  any  further  occasion  to  avail 
myself  of  so  precious  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

And  so  came  the  last  day.  Then, 
alone,  and  in  a  kind  of  delighted  me- 
lancholy, I  revisited  each  of  the  old 
haunts.  The  robbers'  cave  we  had 
dug  one  winter,  and  maintained,  six  of 
us,  against  all  the  police  of  the  little 
kingdom.  The  place  near  the  pales 
where  I  had  fought  my  first  battle. 
The  old  beech  stump  on  which  I 
sate  to  read  letters  from  home ! 

With  my  knife,  rich  in  six  bla'des, 
(besides  a  cork-screw,  a  pen-picker, 
and  a  button-hook,)  I  carved  my 
name  in  large  capitals  over  my  desk. 
Then  night  came,  and  the  bell  rang, 
and  we  went  to  our  rooms.  And  I 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out. 
I  saw  all  the  stars,  and  wondered 
which  was  mine — which  should  light 
to  fame  and  fortune  the  manhood 
about  to  commence.  Hope  and  Am- 
bition were  high  within  me; — and 
yet,  behind  them,  stood  Melancholy. 
Ah  !  who  amongst  you,  readers,  can 
now  summon  back  all  those  thoughts, 
sweet  and  sad — all  that  untold,  half- 
conscious  regret  for  the  past — all 
those  vague  longings  for  the  future, 
which  made  a  poet  of  the  dullest 
amongst  you  on  the  last  night  before 
leaving  boyhood  and  school  for  ever ! 
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EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 


THAT  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  and 
foreseeing  government  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  whatever  affects  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  is  almost  a 
political  truism,  and  may  certainly 
be  received  as  a  political  axiom.  More 
especially,  however,  when  the  subject 
is  one  of  such  vital  importance  as  edu- 
cation, does  such  an  inquiry  become 
necessary :  and,  in  truth,  the  leaders  of 
the  state  cannot  be  considered  as  doing 
their  duty,  unless  they  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  practical 
bearings  and  results  of  the  system, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  exists.  Not 
that  the  government  of  this  country, 
until  very  recent  periods  at  least,  ever 
troubled  themselves  with  such  mat- 
ters :  the  more  direct  political  busi- 
ness of  the  state,  the  clash  of  parties, 
and  the  struggle  for  power,  absorbed 
their  whole  attention ;  and  education 
was  left,  as  a  matter  of  private  and 
local  concern,  to  the  clergy  and  the 
gentry  exclusively.  The  voluntary 
system,  superinduced  upon  the  coun- 
try by  the  indolence  or  neglect  of  those 
who  held  the  reins  of  authority,  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  unaided  opera- 
tion as  far  as  education  was  concerned ; 
and  until  the  establishing  of  National 
Schools,  as  they  are  commonly  termed, 
and  for  some  time  after  that  event, 
the  governments  that  followed  each 
other  in  the  dingy  recesses  of  Down- 
ing Street  cared  no  more  for  village 
schoolmasters,  and  knew  no  more 
about  them,  than  they  did  about 
village  blacksmiths.  It  was  enough 
if  the  people  went  on  tolerably  well, 
and  paid  their  taxes ;  whether  they 
learned  any  thing  at  school,  or 
whether  they  had  schools  in  which 
any  thing  might  be  learned,  was,  at 
head-quarters,  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
Most  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  nation 
were  of  the  same  feeling— the  middle 
classes,  too,  folded  their  arms  and 


looked  on.*  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
force  of  events,  and  the  efforts  of  a 
few  energetic  men,  education  had  been 
shelved,  as  a  musty  useless  topic,  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Now,  however,  in  this  forty-eighth 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
viewed  in  a  far  different  light.  The 
middle  classes  have  begun  to  take  up 
the  matter  as  they  had  never  done 
before, — "purging  and  unsealing  their 
long  abused  sight"  to  the  manifold 
advantages  involved  in  it  for  them- 
selves ;  while  the  upper  classes  look 
more  to  how  it  fares  in  this  respect 
with  the  very  poor  or  the  profligate. 
And  so  much  pressed  on  this  subject, 
from  many  quarters,  is  the  govern- 
ment, that  neither  Lord  John  Russell, 
as  long  as  he  remains  on  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  nor  any  body  else,  who 
may  get  there,  can  ever  hope  to  avoid 
doing  something  for  the  education  of 
the  people. 

There  has  been  a  growing  sense 
of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large, 
which  has  acted  on  the  nervous 
sensibilities  of  all  occupants  of  office 
in  later  years ;  and  the  very  force 
of  events  themselves,  apart  from  all 
theoretic  reasoning  as  to  expediency 
or  the  contrary,  has  compelled  each 
successive  government  to  look  after 
the  schoolmaster,  and  even  to  send  him 
abroad  in  the  world,  though  at  the 
risk  of  making  him  the  laughing-stock 
of  his  scholars  for  want  of  due  prepa- 
ration. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  write  the 
history  of  the  educational  movement 
of  this  realm  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century — volumes  might  be 
compiled  on  the  topic,  and  it  would 
still  remain  unexhausted. 

There  are,  however,  two  things 
which  we  would  point  out  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  The  first  is, 


Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Education  in  Wales, 
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*  This,  it  will  be  understood,  does  not  apply  to  Scotland, — where  education  has 
been  a  very  popular  interest  for  nearly  two  centuries  back. 
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that  the  constituted  authorities  of  this 
•country  and  the  legislature,  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  acted 
too  much  upon  the  principle  that  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the 
nation,  aided  by  the  Foundation  schools 
of  the  land,  not  only  were  sufficient 
to  attend  to  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  community,  but  that 
they  actually  did  effect  this  end,  and 
that  they  did  bring  up  the  people  in 
the  right  way;  whereas  we  now 
know,  that  not  only  has  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  and 
administration  been  lamentably  un- 
equal and  ineffective,  but  that  provi- 
sions for  teaching,  upon  a  general  and 
effective  plan,  could  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  At  all  events,  when  the  popu- 
lation began  to  increase  rapidly — 
when  the  great  movement  of  the  Me- 
thodists took  place  in  England — and 
later,  when  religious  dissent  not  only 
reared  its  hydra  head,  but  became  en- 
couraged in  high  places — the  nation 
seemed  all  at  once  to  start  from  its 
lethargy,  and  to  inquire  into  what 
means  it  possessed  for  enlightening 
and  civilising  the  humblest  classes  of 
its  children ;  and,  when  it  did  so 
inquire,  those  means  were  found  want- 
ing. 

Again,  in  these  our  own  days,  when 
crime  is  shown  to  be  increasing  in  a 
much  faster  ratio  than  either  the  enor- 
mous wealth  or  the  already  great 
population  of  the  country ;  and  when 
legal  inquirers  have  traced  back  adult 
crime  to  puerile  and  even  infantine 
neglect  and  ignorance ;  when  the  bru- 
tality of  the  people  shows  itself  at  every 
man's  door  and  homestead,  in  the 
burning  of  farming-stock  or  the  de- 
struction of  machinery  and  dwelling- 
houses,  and  makes  itself  to  be  paid  for 
in  the  form  of  constantly  increasing 
poor-rates, — in  times  such  as  these,  it 
behoves  every  man,  who  has  any  thing 
to  dread  from  the  insurrectionary 
rising  of  the  lower  classes,  to  look 
sharply  around  him,  and  to  see  how 
best  the  sources  of  the  evil  torrent  may 
be  dried  up ;  where  the  strongest  dam 
may  be  thrown  across  its  impetuous 
course,  and  into  what  side -channels  its 
blind  strength  may  be  diverted.  It 
behoves  every  thoughtful  lover  of  his 
country  to  consider  well  how  the  in- 
nate national  energies,  of  his  fellow 
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countrymen  may  be  improved,  huma- 
nised, and  directed  to  proper  objects ; 
and  how  the  mass  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  being  dreaded  as  a  mob  of 
hungry,  savage  levellers,  may  come  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  broad  basis  and 
support  of  the  whole  national  edifice. 
And  this  is  to  be  effected  by  at- 
tending, not  merely  to  the  physical 
and  material  well-being  of  the  people, 
but  by  giving  well  directed  and  un- 
ceasing diligence  to  the  promotion  of 
"  true  religion  and  sound  knowledge" 
among  them.  We  maintain  that 
hitherto,  and  even  at  the  present  time, 
the  public  constituted  means  for  attain- 
ing this  important  end  have  been,  and 
are,  altogether  insufficient ;  and  we  fur- 
ther maintain,  that  the  necessity  of 
making  some  adequate  provision  is 
increasing  every  day,  and  cannot  long 
be  postponed  without  imminent  dan- 
ger to  the  community. 

We  would  also  beg  our  readers  to 
observe  that,  in  the  case  of  these  com- 
missions of  inquiry  into  the  existing 
state  of  education  in  any  given  dis- 
trict, but  especially  in  Wales,  the  com- 
missioners had  not  got  to  look  into  what 
the  existing  government,  or  previous 
governments,  had  done,  nor  into  how 
their  systems  acted — those  govern- 
ments had  done  nothing,  and  they  had 
no  system ;  but  they  rather  went  to 
see  what  the  people,  abandoned  to 
their  own  resources  by  the  state,  which 
ought  to  have  aided  them,  had  been 
able  to  effect  out  of  their  own  means 
and  goodwill,  and  to  witness  the  results 
of  the  voluntary  and  fortuitous  systems 
which  were  then  in  full  and  unaided  ope- 
ration. Whatever  causes  of  blame  and 
offence  the  commissioners  might  meet 
with  —  whatever  imperfections,  and 
shortcomings,  and  ill  doings,  they  might 
perceive — these  could  not  so  much  be 
laid  to  the  blame  of  the  people,  as  they 
might  in  fairness  be  attributed  to  the 
neglect  and  apathy  of  the  nation  at 
large.  It  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
private  efforts  of  the  people  in  their 
various  localities,  unconnected  with 
each  other — to  their  desultory  and  va- 
rying efforts — that  any  thing  had  been 
done  at  all.  It  was  obviously  better 
that  something  should  have  been  done 
rather  than  nothing ;  but  the  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  "something"  was 
due  to  the  people— the  blame  of  the 
2o 
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"  nothing"  lay  with  the  legislature 
and  the  nation  at  large. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  highly  unbe- 
coming in  such  commissioners,  to  show 
any  flippant  petulancy  in  their  animad- 
versions on  the  generally  defective  re- 
sults which  the  isolated  operations  of 
the  several  parishes  and  districts  might 
evince.  It  would  behove  them  to  look 
on  with  rather  a  benevolent  eye,  and 
to  speak  with  a  guarded  tongue  con- 
cerning the  evils  they  might  witness. 
We  think  they  have  not  altogether 
shown  these  qualifications  in  the  Ke- 
ports  now  before  us  ;  and  after  pe- 
rusing them,  we  rise  with  the  feeling 
that  the  commissioners  seem  to  have 
thought  themselves  authorised  to  find 
out  how  far  the  various  teachers,  &c., 
had  neglected  duties  imposed  on  them 
by  the  public,  and  that  they  had 
expected  to  find  perfection  pervading 
the  country ;  whereas  they  should  have 
anticipated  that  imperfection  and 
neglect  would  prove  to  be  the  rule — 
perfection  and  care  the  few  and  dis- 
tant exceptions. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  inspect 
a  school,  or  to  find  out  the  know- 
ledge and  the  modes  of  thinking  of 
young  people,  as  might  be  supposed. 
It  is  not  to  be  done  by  any  one  stalk- 
ing stiftly  into  a  school-room,  giving 
himself  the  airs  of  a  Dr  Busby,  and 
putting  questions  with  the  conse- 
quence of  an  examiner  in  the  schools 
at  Oxford.  The  very  idea  of  a  stranger 
being  in  the  room,  and  much  more  of 
one  authorised  to  examine,  is  enough 
to  dislocate  the  thoughts  of  children, 
older  and  riper  than  village  boys  and 
girls  commonly  are ;  and  the  mere  in- 
terruption of  the  usual  formalities  of 
class  arrangement  and  class  work  is 
sufficient  to  break  up  the  discipline 
which,  in  all  parochial  schools  at 
least,  rests  upon  a  very  precarious  and 
doubtful  basis.  Much  less  is  it  pos- 
sible, by  a  flying  visit  of  one,  or  two, 
or  three  hours,  to  get  at  a  true  percep- 
tion of  what  the  average  knowledge  of 
children  may  be  fairly  rated  at :  it  is 
only  by  repeated  and  patient  inspec- 
tion that  the  ordinary  amount  of  work 
done,  and  knowledge  gained,  can  be 
discovered.  The  young  mind,  too, 
does  not  commonly  retain  facts — it 
rather  receives  general  impressions , 
and,  though  this  is  not  produceable 


knowledge,  it  is,  nevertheless,  infor- 
mation, and  cultivation  of  the  mental 
powers,  and  formation  of  the  charac- 
ter, not  without  great  value.  But 
because  a  child  cannot  answer  cer- 
tain questions  at  a  certain  time  and 
place,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  it  is  ignorant  of  the  subject. 
The  thoughts  cannot  be  concentrated, 
the  powers  of  the  memory  and  of  ex- 
pression have  not  been  sufficiently 
cultivated;  the  faculty  of  reproduc- 
tion, and  the  method  of  arrangement 
and  classification  of  ideas,  do  not  ex- 
ist. It  is  impossible  for  such  a  child  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal.  And  yet  the 
common  expression  of  young  people, 
when  the  question  they  could  not 
answer  is  explained  for  them — u  Oh 
yes  !  I  knew  that — only  I  could  not 
remember  it,"  tells  the  whole  truth, 
and  reveals  at  once  the  constitution 
and  the  weakness  of  their  minds.  Ex- 
aminations, unless  they  immediately 
follow  the  subject  learnt,  are  not  suit- 
ed to  young  children,  and  may  tend  to 
give  a  false  idea  of  their  real  acquire- 
ments. But,  if  to  this  dread  of  an- 
swering questions  be  added  the  awe 
arising  from  an  examiner's — a  strange 
examiner's  presence,  the  physical  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  satisfactory 
replies  is  thereby  confirmed.  We 
remember  it  in  our  own  case  at  school ; 
in  the  presence  of  the  university  ex- 
aminer, who  periodically  visited  us,  it 
was 

"Obstupui,  steteruntque  comse ;  vox  faucibus 
hsesit ;" 

and  even  in  the  schools  of  adolescent 
life,  the  examiners  put  us  many  a  stiff 
question  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  at 
which  we  hung  our  heads  and  stam- 
mered out  nonsense;  but  which,  as 
soon  as  we  got  back  to  our  rooms  in 
college,  came  to  our  memory  in  pro- 
voking vividness. 

The  commissioners  seem  to  have 
hoped  for  unimpeachable  examinations 
— and  in  almost  every  case  they  were 
disappointed :  they  could  often  hardly 
get  a  reply  to  the  commonest  questions. 
Much  of  this  arose  from  their  examin- 
ing chiefly  in  subjects  that  were 
taught  in  a  foreign  language.  But  of 
this  more  anon. 

The  nature  and  object  of  this  in- 
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spection  of  Welsh  schools  are  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  the  instructions 
from  Mr  Kay  Shuttleworth,  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Committee  of  Council, 
which  preface  the  first  of  the  three 
goodly  volumes  to  which  these  Ke- 
ports  extend.  These  instructions 
say:— 

"  Attention  was  called,  during  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  Wales,  by  a  motion  in  the  house 
of  commons,  for  an  address  to  the  Queen, 
praying  her  majesty '  to  direct  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  state  of  education  in 
the  principality  of  Wales,  especially  into 
the  means  afforded  to  the  labouring 
classes  of  acquiring^  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.' 

"  The  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department  undertook  on  that  occasion, 
on  behalf  of  her  majesty's  late  govern- 
ment, that  such  an  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted, and  he  intimated  that  it  should 
be  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the 
committee  of  council  on  education. 

"  The  object  of  your  commission  is,  to 
ascertain,  as  accurately  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  the  existing  number  of 
schools  of  all  descriptions,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  labouring 
classes,  or  of  adults — the  amount  of  at- 
tendance— the  ages  of  the  scholars — and 
the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  schools  ;  in  order  that  her  majesty's 
government  and  parliament  may  be  en- 
abled, by  having  these  facts  before  them, 
in  connexion  with  the  wants  and  circum- 
stances of  the  population  of  the  princi- 
pality, to  consider  what  measures  ought 
to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the 
existing  means  of  education  in  Wales." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  por- 
tion ^  of  the  instructions,  that  the 
inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  were  to 
be  limited  to  the  schools  intended  for 
the  lower  classes  only ;  and  therefore 
that  they  would  have  to  look  for  the 
workings  of  the  voluntary  and  the  iso- 
lated system  in  its  fullest  extent.  The 
further  definition  of  the  object  of  the 
Commission  is  thus  specified  :— 

"  The  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Wales  have  chiefly  been 
erected  by  private  beneficence,  and  some 
have  been  endowed  from  the  same  source ; 
such  of  them  as  have  no  permanent  en- 
dowment are  supported  by  the  small 
payments  of  the  poor,  by  collections  in 
religious  congregations,  and  by  voluntary 
subscriptions. 

K  Their  lordships  cannot  confer  on  you 


any  absolute  authority  to  enter  into  and 
examine  schools,  nor  to  require  from  any 
persons  information  respecting  them 
which  they  may  be  unwilling  to  com- 
municate. 

"  If  no  objection  is  made  to  your  visit, 
you  will  personally  examine,  where  prac- 
ticable, the  condition  of  the  school,  keep- 
ing in  view  the  following  particulars,  as 
those  on  which  it  will  be  important  to 
obtain  correct  information  : — The  tenure 
of  the  school,  whether  held  under  a  mere 
temporary  occupation,  or  secured  by  deed 
for  ever,  or  for  a  term  of  years— the  ca- 
pacity of  the  school-room — the  state  of 
the  school  furniture  and  apparatus — the 
number  of  the  children  on  the  books— the 
average  attendance — the  organisation  of 
the  school,  and  the  methods  used — the 
subjects  professed  to  be  taught — the  time 
allotted  to  each — the  books  used — whe- 
ther the  children  are  instructed  in  the 
Welsh  language,  or  in  the  English,  or  in 
both — whether  in  each  case  in  the  gram- 
mar or  not— the  actual  condition  of  their 
instruction  on  all  subjects  professed  to 
be  taught.  You  will  ascertain  the 
amount  and  sources  of  the  annual  income 
available  for  the  necessary  expenses  ; 
the  number  of  teachers — their  ages — whe- 
ther trained  at  a  normal  school  or  at  a 
model  school — for  what  period,  and  when. 
At  what  age  they  commenced  their  voca- 
tion as  teachers  ;  their  previous  occupa- 
tion— the  salaries  of  each  teacher — their 
income  from  school  pence,  and  other  emo- 
luments. Whether  they  follow  any  trade, 
or  hold  any  other  office.  Whether  they 
have  a  house  rent-free,  a  garden  rent- 
free,  fuel,  or  other  emoluments. 

"  Numerous  Sunday-schools  have  been 
established  in  Wales,  and  their  character 
and  tendencies  should  not  be  overlooked, 
in  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  provision 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  The 
Sunday-school  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  remarkable,  because  the  most  gene- 
ral, spontaneous  effort  of  the  zeal  of 
Christian  congregations  for  education. 
Its  origin,  organisation,  and  tendencies, 
are  purely  religious." 

So  far  so  good ;  the  spirit  of  these 
instructions  is  wise  and  humane ;  we 
can  only  regret  that  such  a  commis- 
sion had  not  been  issued  a  century 
earlier.  But  shortly  after,  there  fol- 
lows a  sentence  which,  to  any  one 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  Wales, 
must  appear  at  first  sight  absolutely 
trivial,  and  then  highly  extraordi- 
nary : — 

"In  some  parts  of  the  country  it 
will  probably  be  necessary  that  you 
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should  avail  yourselves  of  the  services 
of  persons  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
the  Welsh  language." 

Why,  of  course,  when  Welsh  is 
the  living  spoken  language  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  district  to 
be  examined,  and  when  English  is 
essentially  a  foreign  language,  imper- 
fectly understood  in  those  portions, — 
in  some  parts,  indeed,  hardly  at  all 
known, — the  very  least  of  the  qualifi- 
cations that  we  should  suppose  a 
commissioner  or  school  inspector 
ought  to  possess,  would  be  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language. 
Did,  then,  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  composing  the  committee  of 
education,  know  so  little  of  the  coun- 
try they  wished  to  have  inspected, 
that  they  thought  it  only  "  probable" 
that  in  "  some  parts"  of  the  country 
a  knowledge  of  Welsh  would  be  neces- 
sary? If  they  had  been  sending 
travelling  commissioners  to  the  Con- 
tinent to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
public  education  in  France  or  Ger- 
many, would  they  then  have  sent  to 
the  former  country  those  who  knew  no 
other  foreign  language  than  German, 
and  to  the  latter  those  who  knew 
none  but  French  ?  This  is  a  regular 
piece  of  official  oversight,  betraying 
one-sided  and  crude  views  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  treated  ;  and  showing  that 
the  examination  of  it  was  begun  in  a 
hasty  and  somewhat  inconsiderate 
manner.  It  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted that  any  one  not  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Welsh  could  never 
obtain  original  information  for  him- 
self, but  would  have  to  speak  through 
other  people's  mouths,  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  even  see  with  their  eyes. 
He  would  never  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  but  would  return  with 
an  imperfect,  and  all  but  a  second- 
hand report.  He  would  resemble  the 
honest  tar  who,  on  his  return  from 
Cherbourg,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  French  were  the  dullest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  since  they  could 
not  speak  common  English.  And  so 
it  has  actually  proved  to  be  the  case 
with  these  very  Commissioners.  Not 
only  do  we  find  the  main  grievance 
in  their  reports  to  be  the  ignorance  of 
the  children  in  the  English  language, 
but  trie  prevalent  feeling,  all  over 
Wales,  is,  that  these  gentlemen  have 


gone  out  of  it  nearly  as  wise,  concern- 
ing the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
people,  as  they  came  into  it:  and 
that,  could  the  examinations  have 
been  conducted  by  them  in  the  Welsh 
tongue,  their  reports  would  have 
assumed  a  very  different  character. 
What  ?  complain  of  children  not 
twelve  years  of  age  for  not  compre- 
hending questions  addressed  to  them 
in  a  foreign  language?  Bring  a 
French  Government  inspector  of 
schools  from  Paris,  and  set  him  to 
examine  all  the  boarding-schools  round 
London  in  the  French  tongue,  he  him- 
self using  it  all  the  while  for  his 
questions ;  and  then  let  him  go  home  and 
declare  that  not  one  child  in  ten  knew 
any  thing  about  what  he  said  to  them, 
— and  he  would  come  near  the  truth ; 
—  and  very  like  this  is  the  result  of 
this  inspection  of  Welsh  schools  by 
English  examiners.  The  Government, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  learnt 
wisdom  in  this  respect,  for  they  have 
very  recently  appointed,  as  permanent 
inspectors  for  Wales,  a  gentleman 
named  Morell,  and  one  of  the  authors 
of  this  very  report,  Mr  Symons ;  nei- 
ther of  whom,  we  will  bet  a  leek  to  a 
potato,  can  hold  a  conversation  in 
Welsh. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  education  in  Wales,  if  not  the 
principal  difficulty  of  all,  results  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  language  of 
the  principality  is  not  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  To  understand  this 
difficulty  fully,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Welsh  belong  to  a  race 
of  men  essentially  and  altogether 
distinct  from  those  that  inhabit  the 
lands  eastward  of  Oifa's  dyke;  that 
the  peculiarities  of  national  character 
which  subsist  among  them  have  been 
only  in  a  very  small  part  removed  by 
amalgamation  of  the  two  races  ; 
and  that  these  differences  are  so 
wide,  and  so  deeply  seated,  that  here, 
as  elsewhere — wherever,  indeed,  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  have  been 
brought  into  contact, — a  struggle  and 
an  opposition,  a  repulsive  tendency, 
more  or  less  open  and  active,  have 
ever  existed,  and  have  brought  about 
the  subjugation,  the  inferiority,  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  degradation 
of  the  former.  The  Saxons  produced 
few  or  no  results  of  importance  by 
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their  attacks  on  the  Welsh ;  the  hardy 
mountaineers  generally  gave  them  as 
much  as  they  brought ;  and,  had  they 
been  doomed  to  meet  with  no  men  of 
sterner  stuff,  they  would  still  have 
held  their  own  in  unbroken  integrity. 
But  the  energy  of  the  Normans,  their 
fire  and  gallantry,  animating  and  di- 
recting the  slower  impulses  of  their 
Teutonic  vassals,  made  the  monarch 
of  England  at  length  the  conquering 
sovereign  of  Wales ;  and,  from  that 
moment,  with  the  transient  exception 
of  Owen  Glyndwr's  bright  resistance, 
Wales  not  only  became  the  conquered 
and  suffering  country,  but  showed  all 
the  symptoms  of  it,  and  brought  forth 
all  its  fruits.   The  higher  classes  either 
became  replaced  by  Anglo-Norman 
nobles,  or  imitated  both  their  customs 
and  their  language; — many  of  the 
largest  lauded  proprietors  no  longer  re- 
sided in  the  principality ;  and  those  who 
did,  held  themselves  far  above  their 
Celtic  vassals  in  proud  and  domineering 
exclusiveness.     The  common  people 
— the  mass  of  the  nation,  including  the 
petty  free-holders  and  the  remains  of 
the  conquered  native  nobles — formed 
a  national  party,  ever  opposed  to  their 
haughty  masters ;  adhered   to  their 
national  language  with  the  greater 
devotion,  as  it  was  to  them  the  only 
relic  of   their  former  independence ; 
retained  their  ancient  national  cus- 
toms and  superstitions ;  and  were  con- 
tent to  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
progress  of  that  nation  whose  power 
they  could  not  throw  off,  though  the 
desire  to  do  so  remained,  and  is  not, 
even  at  the  present  day,  extinguished. 
The  Welsh  still  call  themselves  "  the 
Cymry,"  andtheEnglish  "  theSaeson." 
They  still   look  on  the  English   as 
foreigners ;  and  this  fact  alone  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the   antagonism  that 
still  subsists  between  the  two  races. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  any 
discussion  upon  the  political  bearings 
of  this  state  of  things :  we  will  only 
observe,  that  the  gentry  and  clergy  of 
Wales  having  mainly  carried  on  their 
studies  in  the  English  language,  and 
having  been  anxious  to  do  so  as  a  mark 
of    distinction    from    their   humbler 
neighbours,  not  only  has  the  Welsh 
language  remained  almost  stationary 
since  the  time  of  the  conquest,  but  the 
national  mind,  the  intelligence  of  the 
common  people,  has  never  kept  pace 
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with  that  of  England.  Nearly  all  the 
literature  and  science,  all  the  poetry, 
history,  and  belles-lettres  of  the 
English  nation,  have  been  to  the 
Welsh  totally  unknown.  They  have 
never  been  translated ;  and,  .for  that 
very  reason,  the  middle  classes  of  the 
country,  and  of  course  all  the  lower 
ones,  are,  it  may  be  said,  almost 
totally  ignorant  of  them. 

Another  circumstance  tending  to 
this  comparative  isolation,  is  the  physi- 
cal formation  of  the  country,  which, 
by  keeping  the  people,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  fixed  to  their  bleak  hills  and 
extensive  moorlands,  and  by  discou- 
raging the  growth  of  large  towns,  has- 
retained  the  people  in  a  state  of  pri- 
mitive agricultural  simplicity,  which, 
while  it  may  make  them  enjoy  a 
certain  amount  of  happiness  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  their  trade-enslaved 
neighbours,  retards  them  in  what  we 
suppose  to  be  the  summum  bonum — 
the  march  of  civilisation. 

The  language,  the  feelings,  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Welsh  are  different  from? 
those  of  the  English— altogether  diffe- 
rent :  and  the  million  of  inhabitants,, 
who  are  of  Celtic  race— just  like  the  two- 
millions  of  Celts  in  France  who  retain 
the  name  of  Britons ;  and  the  seven 
millions  of  the  Erse  in  Ireland,  who' 
also  differ  altogether  in  sympathies, 
and  to  a  great  extent  in  language,  from 
their  conquerors  —  never  will  unite 
with  the  Saxon  race  so  far  as  to  keep 
pace  with  them  in  what  is  called 
u  improvement"  and  "  knowledge.'* 
This  fundamental  difference  is  alone 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  different 
degrees  of  education  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, even  supposing  that,  after  all, 
this  difference  should  turn  out  to  be 
less  than  it  is  actually  supposed  to  be 
by  her  Majesty's  inspectors ;  and  it 
will  also  account  for  the  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  dissent  in  Wales,  and 
for  the  pining  state  of  the  church. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ,  the 
English  church  has  been  the  church  of 
the  conqueror.  The  conquered  have 
been  left  to  form  their  own  religious 
creed ;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
Welsh  adhere  with  all  the  warmth  of 
national  enthusiasm,  and  with  all  the 
devotion  of  a  conquered  people,  to 
any  form  of  worship  but  that  which 
they  see  adopted  by  the  upper  classes 
— by  their  Anglo-Norman  lords  and 
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masters.  The  limits  of  a  review  do 
not  allow  of  our  pursuing  this  portion 
of  the  subject  to  the  extent  we  might 
wish  ;  but  we  know  that  what  we  have 
here  asserted  is  at  the  bottom  of  some 
of  the  main  differences  between  the 
Welsh  and  the  English  characters  ; 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  means 
whereby  these  causes  can  be  removed, 
except  through  the  soothing  and  per- 
muting influence  of  time.  We  appeal 
to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  Welsh 
gentry  for  a  confirmation  of  these 
views ;  we  find  ample  evidence  in 
support  of  them  in  the  pages  of  these 
veiy  reports.  All  through  these 
volumes  —  in  almost  every  page  — 
there  is  the  same  complaint  that 
the  difference  of  language  impedes  the 
communication  of  knowledge ;  and, 
indeed,  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
any  English  parent  or  schoolmaster, 
who  wished  to  convey  all  ideas  of 
religious  and  secular  knowledge  to  his 
children  through  the  medium  of  the 
Welsh  language,— to  be  taught  them 
by  an  Englishman, — from  the  age  of 
eight  years  old  and  upwards,  would 
not  arrive  at  the  same  negative  result 
as  the  Welshman  who  makes  the  same 
experiment  by  means  of  the  English 
tongue. 

We  may  here  quote  the  following 
important  observations  from  the  re- 
port of  Mr  Lingen — by  far  the  most 
able,  and  the  best  digested  of  the  three. 
And  we  take  the  opportunity  of  point- 
ing out  this  gentleman's  introductory 
remarks,  as  conveying  the  most  valu- 
able information  which  we  have  met 
with  concerning  the  actual  state  of 
Wales, — as. well  as  for  the  highly  en- 
lightened and  philosophic  spirit  in 
which  they  are  conceived. 

Mr  Lingen  observes  : — 

"  My  district  exhibits  the  phenomenon 
of  a  peculiar  language  isolating  the  mass 
from  the  upper  portion  of  society  ;  and, 
as  a  further  phenomenon,  it  exhibits  this 
mass  engaged  upon  the  most  opposite 
occupations  at  points  not  very  distant 
from  each  other  ;  being,  on  the  one  side, 
rude  and  primitive  agriculturists,  living 
poorly,  and  thinly  scattered  ;  on  the 
other,  smelters  and  miners,  wantoning 
in  plenty,  and  congregated  in  the  dens- 
est accumulations.  An  incessant  tide  of 
immigration  sets  in  from  the  former  ex- 
treme to  the  latter,  and,  by  perpetuating 
a  common  character  in  each,  admits  of 


their  being  contemplated  under  a  single 
point  of  view.  Whether  in  the  country,  or 
among  the  furnaces,  the  Welsh  element 
is  never  found  at  the  top  of  the  social 
scale,  nor  in  its  own  body  does  it  exhibit 
much  variety  of  gradation.  In  the  coun- 
try, the  farmers  are  very  small  holders, 
in  intelligence  and  capital  nowise  distin- 
guished from  labourers.  In  the  works, 
the  Welsh  workman  never  finds  his  way 
into  the  office.  He  never  becomes  either 
clerk  or  agent.  He  may  become  an  overseer 
or  sub-contractor,  but  this  does  not  take 
him  out  of  the  labouring  and  put  him  into 
the  administering  class.  Equally  in  his 
new,  as  in  his  old,  home,  his  language 
keeps  him  under  the  hatches,  being  one  in 
which  he  can  neither  acquire  nor  commu- 
nicate the  necessary  information.  It  is  a 
language  of  old-fashioned  agriculture,  of 
theology,  and  of  simple  rustic  life,  while 
all  the  world  about  him  is  English. 

"Thus  his  social  sphere  becomes  one 
of  complete  isolation  from  all  influences, 
save  such  as  arise  within  his  own  order. 
He  jealously  shrinks  from  holding  any 
communication  with  classes  either  superior 
to,  or  different  from,  himself.  His  supe- 
riors are  content,  for  the  most  part,  sim- 
ply to  ignore  his  existence  in  all  its  moral 
relations.  He  is  left  to  live  in  an  under 
world  of  his  own,  and  the  march  of  so- 
ciety goes  so  completely  over  his  head 
that  he  is  never  heard  of,  excepting  when 
the  strange  and  abnormal  features  of  a 
revival,  or  a  Rebecca  or  Chartist  out- 
break, call  attention  to  a  phase  of  society 
which  could  produce  any  thing  so  con- 
trary to  all  that  we  elsewhere  experi- 
ence. 

"  Cut  off  from,  or  limited  to  a  purely 
material  agency  in,  the  practical  world, 
his  mental  faculties,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  engrossed  by  the  hardships  of  rustic, 
or  the  intemperance  of  manufacturing, 
life,  have  hitherto  been  exerted  almost 
exclusively  upon  theological  ideas.  In 
this  direction  too,  from  causes  which  it  is 
out  of  my  province  to  particularise,  he 
has  moved  under  the  same  isolating  des- 
tiny, and  his  worship,  like  his  life,  has 
grown  different  from  that  of  the  classes 
over  him.  Nor  has  he  failed  of  tangible 
results  in  his  chosen  province  of  indepen- 
dent exertion.  He  has  raised  the  build- 
ings, and  maintains  the  ministry  of  his 
worship  over  the  whole  face  of  his  country, 
to  an  extent  adequate  to  his  accommoda- 
tion." 

"On  the  manifold  evils  inseparable 
from  an  ignorance  of  English,  I  found  but 
one  opinion  expressed  on  all  hands.  They 
are  too  palpable,  and  too  universally  ad- 
mitted, to  need  particularising.  Yet,  if 
interest  pleads  for  English,  affection 
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leans  to  Welsh.  The  one  is  regarded  as 
a  new  friend  to  be  acquired  for  profit's 
sake  ;  the  other  as  an  old  one,  to  be  cher- 
ished for  himself,  and  especially  not  to  be 
deserted  in  his  decline.  Probably  you 
could  not  find  in  the  most  purely  Welsh 
parts  a  single  parent,  in  whatever  class, 
who  would  not  have  his  child  taught 
English  in  school ;  yet  every  characteristic 
development  of  the  social  life  into  which 
that  same  child  is  born  —  preaching  — 
prayer-meetings — Sunday-schools — clubs 
— biddings  —  funerals  —  the  denomina- 
tional magazine  (his  only  press),  all  these 
exhibit  themselves  to  him  in  Welsh  as  their 
natural  exponent,  partly,  it  may  be,  from 
necessity,  but,  in  some  degree  also,  from 
choice.  'In  the  Cymreigyddion  (benefit 
societies)  it  is  a  rule  that  no  English  shall 
be  spoken.'  It  is  true  that  the  necessities 
of  the  world  more  and  more  force  English 
upon  the  Welshman;  but,  whether  he  can 
speak  no  English,  or  whether  he  speaks 
it  imperfectly,  he  finds  it  alike  painful  to 
be  reminded  of  his  utter,  or  to  struggle 
against  his  partial,  inability  of  expression. 
His  feelings  are  impetuous ;  his  imagina- 
tion vivid ;  his  ideas  (on  such  topics  as  he 
entertains)  succeed  each  other  rapidly. 
Hence  he  is  naturally  voluble,  often  elo- 
quent. He  possesses  a  mastery  over  his 
own  language  far  beyond  that  which  the 
Englishman  of  the  same  degree  possesses 
over  his.  A  certain  power  of  elocution 
(viz.,  to  pray  '  doniol,'  as  it  is  called,  i.  e., 
in  a  gifted  manner),  is  so  universal  in  his 
class  that  to  be  without  it  is  a  sort  of 
stigma.  Hence,  in  speaking  English,  he 
has  at  once  to  forego  the  conscious  power 
of  displaying  certain  talents  whereon  he 
piques  himself,  and  to  exhibit  himself  un- 
der that  peculiar  form  of  inability  which 
most  offends  his  self-esteem.  From  all 
those  favourite  scenes  of  his  life,  therefore, 
which  can  still  be  transacted  without 
English,  he  somewhat  eagerly  banishes  it 
as  an  irksome  imposition. 

"Through  no  other  medium  than  a 
common  language  can  ideas  become  com- 
mon. It  is  impossible  to  open  formal 
sluice-gates  for  them  from  one  language 
into  another.  Their  circulation  requires 
a  net-work  of  pores  too  minute  for  ana- 
lysis, too  numerous  for  special  provision. 
Without  this  net-work,  the  ideas  come 
into  an  alien  atmosphere  in  which  they 
are  lifeless.  Direct  education  finds  no 
place,  when  indirect  education  is  excluded 
by  the  popular  language,  as  it  were  by  a 
wall  of  brass.  Nor  can  an  old  and  cher- 
ished language  be  taught  down  in  schools; 
for  so  long  as  the  children  are  familiar 
with  none  other,  they  must  be  educated 
to  a  considerable  extent  through  the  me- 
dium of  it,  even  though  to  supersede  it 
Jbe  the  most  important  part  of  their  edu- 


cation. Still  less,  out  of  school,  can  the 
language  of  lessons  make  head  against 
the  language  of  life.  But  schools  are 
every  day  standing  less  alone  in  this  con- 
test. Along  the  chief  lines  of  road,  from 
the  border  counties,  from  the  influx  of 
English,  or  English-speaking  labourers, 
into  the  iron  and  coal-fields — in  short  from, 
every  point  of  contact  with  modern  acti- 
vity, the  English  tongue  keeps  spreading, 
in  some  places  rapidly,  but  sensibly  in 
all.  Railroads,  and  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  great  mineral  beds,  are  on 
the  eve  of  multiplying  these  points  of 
contact.  Hence  the  encouragement  vi- 
gorously to  press  forward  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  its  most  advanced 
form.  Schools  are  not  called  upon  to  im- 
part in  a  foreign,  or  engraft  upon  the  an- 
cient tongue  a  factitious  education  con- 
ceived under  another  set  of  circumstances 
(in  either  of  which  cases  the  task  would 
be  as  hopeless  as  the  end  unprofitable), 
but  to  convey  in  a  language,  which  is 
already  in  process  of  becoming  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  country,  such  instruction  as 
may  put  the  people  on  a  level  with  that 
position  which  is  offered  to  them  by  the 
course  of  events.  If  such  instruction 
contrasts  in  any  points  with  the  ten- 
dency of  old  ideas,  such  contrast  will 
have  its  reflex  and  its  justification  in 
the  visible  change  of  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances." 

We  find  the  same  statements 
amply  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr  Symons,  another  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's inspectors.  He  observes  : — 

"  The  Welsh  language  is  a  vast  drawback 
to  Wales,  and  a  manifold  barrier  to  the 
moral  progress  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  easy  to  over- 
estimate its  evil  effects.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Cymri,  and  anterior  to  that 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  dissevers  the 
people  from  intercourse  which  would 
greatly  advance  their  civilisation,  and 
bars  the  access  of  improving  knowledge 
to  their  minds.  As  a  proof  of  this,  there 
is  no  Welsh  literature  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  only  works  generally  read  in 
the  Welsh  language  are  the  Welsh 
monthly  magazines,  of  which  a  list  and 
description  are  given  in  the  Appendix: 
lettered  H.  They  are  much  more  talented 
than  any  other  Welsh  works  extant,  but 
convey,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  a  know- 
ledge of  passing  events,  and  are  chiefly 
polemical  and  full  of  bitter  sectarianism, 
and  indulge  a  great  deal  in  highly- 
coloured  caricatures  and  personality.  Ne- 
vertheless they  have  partially  lifted  the 
people  from  that  perfect  ignorance  and 
utter  vacuity  of  thought  which  otherwise 
would  possess  at  least  two-thirds  of  them. 
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At  the  same  time,  these  periodicals  have 
used  their  monopoly  as  public  instructors 
in  moulding  the  popular  mind,  and  con- 
firming a  natural  partiality  for  polemics, 
which  impedes  the  cultivation  of  a  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  taste  and  desire 
for  general  information.  This  has  been 
conclusively  proved  by  Mr  Rees,  the  en- 
terprising publisher  at  Llandovery.  He 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
similar  to  the  Penny  Magazine,  in  the 
Welsh  language,  but  lost  L.200  by  it  in  a 
year.  This  was  probably  too  short  a  trial 
of  the  experiment  ;  but  it  sufficiently 
evinces  the  difficulty  of  supplanting  an 
established  taste,  by  means  however  in- 
offensive. 

"  The  evil  of  the  Welsh  language,  as  I 
have  above  stated,  is  obviously  and  fear- 
fully great  in  courts  of  justice.  The  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr  Hall  (No.  37)  is  borne 
out  by  every  account  I  have  heard  on  the 
subject  ;  it  distorts  the  truth,  favours 
fraud,  and  abets  perjury,  which  is  fre- 
quently practised  in  courts,  and  escapes 
detection  through  the  loop-holes  of  inter- 
pretation. This  public  exhibition  of  suc- 
cessful falsehood  has  a  disastrous  effect 
on  public  morals  and  regard  for  truth. 
The  mockery  of  an  English  trial  of  a 
Welsh  criminal  by  a  Welsh  jury,  ad- 
dressed by  counsel  and  judge  in  English, 
is  too  gross  and  shocking  to  need  com- 
ment. It  is  nevertheless  a  mockery  which 
must  continue  until  the  people  are  taught 
the  English  language  ;  and  that  will  not 
be  done  until  there  are  efficient  schools 
for  the  purpose." 

The  Reverend  Mr  Griffiths,  of  the 
Dissenting  college,  Brecknock,  says : — 

"  It  (the  English  language)  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  border  counties,  but  not  so 
fast  as  Englishmen  are  apt  to  suppose. 
Very  few  pulpits  or  Sunday-schools  have 
changed  languages  within  the  memory  of 
man.  Until  that  is  done,  the  English, 
however  employed  in  ordinary  matters  of 
business,  can  have  little  effect  on  the 
formation  of  character.  As  to  the  desir- 
ableness of  its  being  better  taught, 
without  entering  on  considerations  of  com- 
merce or  general  literature,  confessedly 
important  as  they  are,  perhaps  you  will 
forgive  my  taking  an  extract  from  the 
address  published  by  the  Llandovery  con- 
ference "  [from  which  the  following  pas- 
sage may  be  cited]: — "'Hallowed  by 
religion  and  rich  with  the  magic  of  genius 
and  associations  of  home,  it  (the  Welsh 
language)  cannot  be  otherwise  than  dear 
to  our  hearts.  It  has  done  good  service 
in  its  day,  and  the  sooner  that  service  is 
acknowledged,  the  better  for  all  parties 
concerned.  If  die  it  must,  let  it  die  fairly, 
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peacefully,  and  reputably.  Attached  to 
it  as  we  are,  few  would  wish  to  postpone 
its  euthanasy.  But  no  sacrifice  would  be 
deemed  too  great  to  prevent  its  being 
murdered.  At  the  best,  the  vanishing  for 
ever  of  a  language  which  has  been  spoken 
for  thousands  of  years  is  a  deeply  touching- 
event.  There  is  a  melancholy  grandeur 
in  the  very  idea,  to  which  even  its  bit- 
terest enemies  cannot  be  wholly  insensible. 
What,then,  must  the  actual  fact  be  to  those 
who  have  worshipped  and  loved  in  its- 
accents  from  the  earliest  hours  of  child- 
hood, and  all  whose  fondest  recollections 
and  hopes  are  bound  up  in  its  existence  ? ' "" 
Mr  Johnson,  the  third  inspector, 
publishes  a  most  curious  list  of  all  the 
books  now  circulating  in  the  Welsh 
language.  They  are  only  405  in  num- 
ber, and  out  of  these  309  relate  ta 
religion  or  poetry,  50  to  scientific 
subjects,  and  only  the  remaining  46 
to  general  subjects.  What  can  be 
done  for  the  education  of  a  people 
with  such  a  literature  ?  Evidently 
nothing,  until  one  of  these  two  contin- 
gencies shall  take  place  :  either  that 
the  people  forsake  their  own  language, 
and  adopt  English  exclusively,  or  that 
a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
best  elementary  and  educational  books 
in  the  English  language  be  translated 
into  Welsh,  and  the  people  taught  in 
them.  Neither  of  which  contingencies 
are  likely  to  fall  out  for  many  genera- 
tions yet  to  come  ;  though  the  latter 
is  clearly  possible  and  desirable  ;  and 
the  former  not  only  impossible  except 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  but  also,  for  rea- 
sons that  we  shall  advert  to  hereafter,, 
highly  to  be  deprecated  even  if  it  lay 
within  the  limits  of  feasibility. 

We  now  address  ourselves  to  the 
main  features  of  the  reports  them- 
selves ;  and  shall  begin  by  observing 
that  each  volume  consists  of  an  intro- 
ductory report,  followed  and  sup- 
ported by  an  immense  mass  of  detailed 
evidence,  accounts  of  the  examination 
of  each  school,  and  elaborate  tables, 
enough  to  confound  the  diligence  of 
the  most  indefatigable  reader,  and 
amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  stat- 
istical appetites  of  Mr  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,, 
and  Mr  Williams,  late  M.P.  for  Cov- 
entry, in  whose  motion  these  volumes 
originated. 

The  first  volume  (Mr  Lingen's) 
contains  62  pages  of  introductory  re- 
port, and  492  of  evidence  and  tables. 
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The  second  volume,  (Mr  Symons's,) 
68  of  report,  and  266  of  evidence, 
&c. ;  and  the  third,  (Mr  Johnson's,) 
which  is  the  volume  devoted  to  North 
Wales,  has  also  68  of  report,  and  358 
of  evidence. 

The  reports  of  nearly  all  the  schools, 
with  very  few  and  widely- scattered 
exceptions,  run  all  on  the  same 
themes  ;  the  inability  of  the  children 
to  answer  the  examiner's  questions, 
and  their  ignorance,  bad  pronuncia- 
tion, bad  syntax,  &c.,  of  the  English 
language.  We  know  for  a  fact,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  returns  of  the  in- 
spectors are  disputed  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  by  competent  judges  re- 
siding in  or  near  the  parishes  where 
the  examinations  took  place ;  and  that 
the  inspectors  are  accused  of  having 
conducted  their  examinations  not  only 
in  an  off-hand  flippant  manner,  with 
much  precipitancy,  but  with  a  method 
so  decidedly  English,  and  therefore 
foreign,  as  at  once  to  unnerve  both  the 
children  and  the  schoolmasters,  and 
thus  to  have  produced  the  most  nega- 
tive and  unfavourable  results  possible. 
In  a  great  many  instances,  too,  the 
inspectors  are  accused  of  having  made 
erroneous  returns.  We  have  been 
ourselves  at  the  pains  to  make  inqui- 
ries into  these  points,  but  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  of  not  wishing  to  in- 
volve ourselves  in  controversy,  we  ab- 
stain from  discussing  the  evidence, 
especially  with  three  lawyers  for  our 
antagonists  :  we  leave  this  task  to  the 
Welsh  local  press,  which  has  been  for 
some  time  past  running  a-muck  at 
them,  and  is  disposed  to  devour  them 
— reports,  pens,  ink,  wigs,  gowns, 
and  all.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  stating,  that  we  know  of  one  in- 
stance in  which  the  inspector  has  sent 
in  a  very  unfavourable  report  of  a 
considerable  school,  which  had  been 
thoroughly  and  patiently  examined 
only  a  few  weeks  before  by  one  of  the 
Welsh  bishops,  aided  by  some  local 
clergymen,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  the  laity,  and  when  the 
result  had  turned  out  to  be  highly 
creditable  both  to  the  teachers  and 
the  scholars.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
children  had  been  questioned  both  in 
Welsh  and  English  by  Welsh  people, 
and  by  people  whom  they  knew  and 
were  not  afraid  of.  In  the  former, 
they  had  been  examined  by  one  of  her 


Majesty's  inspectors,  learned  in  the 
law,  but  not  in  the  Welsh  language, 
nor  in  the  art  of  conciliating  the  Welsh 
people.  We  shall  take  instances  from 
each  of  the  three  reports,  diving  into 
these  parliamentary  folios  quite  at  haz- 
ard, and  fishing  up  the  first  returns  that 
meet  our  eye  :  they  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  inspectors'  skill,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  schools. 

Mr  Lingen  reports  as  follows  of  a 
school  in  the  parish  of  Llangwnnor, 
Carmarthenshire. 

"  I  visited  this  school  on  the  24th  of 
November  ;  it  is  held  in  a  ruinous  hovel 
of  the  most  squalid  and  miserable  charac- 
ter, which  was  originally  erected  by  the 
parish,  but  apparently  by  encroachment. 
On  Sunday  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  hold 
a  school  in  it  ;  the  floor  is  of  bare  earth, 
full  of  deep  holes  ;  the  windows  are  all 
broken  ;  a  tattered  partition  of  lath  and 
plaster  divides  it  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions ;  in  the  larger  were  a  few  wretched 
benches,  and  a  small  desk  for  the  master 
in  one  corner  ;  in  the  lesser  was  an  old 
door  with  the  hasp  still  upon  it,  laid 
crossways  upon  two  benches,  about  half 
a  yard  high,  to  serve  for  a  writing-desk  ! 
Such  of  the  scholars  as  write  retire  in 
pairs  to  this  part  of  the  room,  and  kneel 
on  the  ground  while  they  write.  On  the 
floor  was  a  heap  of  loose  coal,  and  a  lit- 
ter of  straw,  paper,  and  all  kinds  of  rub- 
bish. The  vicar's  son  informed  me  that 
he  had  seen  eighty  children  in  this  hut. 
In  summer  the  heat  of  it  is  said  to  be  suffo- 
cating ;  and  no  wonder. 

"  The  master  appeared  a  pains-taking 
and  amiable  man,  and  had  a  very  good 
character  given  of  him.  He  had  been 
disabled  from  following  his  trade  (that  of 
a  carpenter)  by  an  accident.  He  was 
but  indifferently  acquainted  with  En- 
glish ;  one  of  the  copies  set  by  him  was 
*  The  Jews  slain  Christ.'  I  stood  by 
while  he  heard  two  classes — one  of  two- 
little  girls,  and  another  of  three  little 
boys  and  a  girl — read.  The  two  first 
read  an  account  of  our  Lord's  tempta- 
tion; the  master  asked  them  to  spell  a 
few  words,  which  they  did,  and  then  ta 
give  the  Welsh  equivalents  for  several 
English  words,  which  they  also  did  ;  he 
asked  no  other  questions.  The  other 
class  read  small  sentences  containing  a 
repetition  of  the  same  word,  e.  <?.,  '  The 
bad  do  sin — wo  to  the  bad — the  bad  do 
lie,'  &c.  They  were  utterly  unable  to 
turn  such  sentences  into  Welsh  ;  they 
knew  the  letters  (for  they  could  point  to- 
particular  words  when  required,)  and 
they  knew  to  some  extent  the  English 
sound  of  them ;  they  knew  also  the 
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meaning  of  the  single  words  (for  they 
could  give  the  Welsh  equivalents,)  but 
they  had  no  idea  of  the  sentence.  With 
them,  therefore,  English  reading  must  be 
(at  best)  a  mere  string  of  words,  con- 
nected only  by  juxtaposition." 

Mr  Symons  gives  the  following  re- 
port of  a  school  at  Llanfihangel 
Creiddyn,  in  Cardiganshire. 

"This  parish  contains  a  very  good 
modern  school-room,  but  it  is  not  finished 
inside.  There  is  no  floor  of  any  sort.  The 
school,  nevertheless,  is  of  the  most  inferior 
description,  devoid  of  method  in  the  in- 
struction, and  of  capacity  in  the  master. 
During  the  whole  of  last  summer  the 
school  was  shut,  and  the  room  was  used 
by  the  carpeaters  who  were  repairing  the 
church.  One  of  their  benches  is  now  used 
as  a  writing  table.  Few  of  the  children 
remain  a  year  ;  they  come  for  a  quarter 
or  half-a-year,  and  then  leave  the  school. 
Fourteen  children  were  present,  together 
with  two  young  men  who  were  there  to 
learn  writing.  Four  of  the  children  only 
could  read  in  the  Testament,  and  the  mas- 
ter selected  the  1st  chapter  of  Revelation 
for  them  to  read  in.  They  stammered 
through  several  verses,  mispronouncing 
nearly  every  word,  and  which  the  master 
took  some  pains  to  correct.  None  of  them 
knew  the  meaning,  or  could  give  the 
Welsh  words  for  'show/  ' gave,'  or  'faith.' 
One  or  two  only  knew  that  of  (  grace,' 
4  woman,'  '  nurse.'  Their  knowledge  of 
spelling  was  very  limited.  Of  Scripture 
they  knew  next  to  nothing.  Jesus  was 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph;  one  child 
only  said  the  Son  of  God;  another  thought 
he  was  on  earth  now ;  and  another  said 
he  would  come  again  f  to  increase  grace,' 
.grace  meaning  godliness.  Three  out  of  the 
five  could  not  tell  why  Christ  came  to  the 
earth,  a  penny  having  been  offered  for  a 
correct  answer.  Two  could  not  tell  any 
one  thing  that  Christ  did,  and  a  third  said 
he  drew  water  from  a  rock  in  the  land  of 
€anaan.  None  knew  the  number  of  the 
Apostles  ;  one  never  heard  of  them,  and 
two  could  not  name  any  of  them.  Christ 
died  in  Calvary,  which  one  said  was  in 
England,  and  the  others  did  not  know 
where  it  was.  Four  could  not  tell  the 
day  Christ  was  born,  or  what  it  was  called. 
The  days  of  a  week  were  guessed  to  be 
five,  six,  four,  and  seven.  The  days  in  the 
month  twenty  and  fifteen,  and  nine  could 
name  the  months.  None  knew  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year  ;  and  all  thought 
the  sun  moved  round  the  world.  This 
country  was  said  to  be  Cardiganshire,  not 
Wales.  Ireland  one  thought  a  town,  and 
another  a  parish.  England  was  a  town, 
and  London  a  country.  A  king  was  a 
reasonable  being  (creadwr  rhesymnol.) 


Victoria  is  the  Queen,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  every  thing  for  her.  In  arithmetic 
they  could  do  next  to  nothing,  and  failed 
to  answer  the  simplest  questions.  I  then, 
examined  the  young  men,  promising  two- 
pence to  those  who  answered  most  cor- 
rectly. They  had  a  notion  of  the  elements 
of  Scripture  truths.  Two  of  them  had  no 
notion  of  arithmetic.  The  third  answered 
easy  questions,  and  could  do  sums  in  the 
simple  rules.  On  general  subjects  their 
information  was  very  little  superior  to 
that  of  the  children." 

And  Mr  Vaughan  Johnson,  in  exa- 
mining the  church  school  of  Holyhead, 
in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  reports  as 
follows  : — 

a  Holyhead  Church  School. — A  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  taught  by  a  master  and 
mistress,  in  separate  rooms  of  a  large  build- 
ing set  apart  for  that  purpose.  Number 
of  boys,  96  ;  of  girls,  47  ;  10  monitors 
are  employed.  Subjects  taught,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  Church  catechism.  Fees,  Id. 
per  week. 

"  This  school  was  examined  November 
9.  Total  number  present,  117.  Of  these, 
20  could  write  well  on  paper  ;  40  were 
able  to  read  with  ease  ;  and  22  could 
repeat  the  Church  catechism,  15  of  them 
with  accuracy.  In  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  in  arithmetic,  the  boys  were 
very  deficient.  Scholars  in  the  first  class 
said  that  there  were  18  gospels,  that  Bar- 
tholomew wrote  one  and  Simon  another  ; 
that  Moses  was  the  son  of  David.  These 
answers  were  not  corrected  by  the  rest. 
By  a  lower  class  it  was  said,  that  Jerusa- 
lem is  in  heaven,  and  that  St  Paul  wrote 
the  gospel  according  to  St  Matthew; 
another  believed  it  was  written  by  Jesus 
Christ.  The  oldest  boy  in  a  large  class 
said,  that  Joseph  was  the  sou  of  Abra- 
ham. A  child  about  10  years  old  said, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Saviour  of  men  ; 
but,  upon  being  asked  f  From  what  did 
he  save  mankind '? '  replied,  'from  God.* 

"  Having  heard  from  the  patrons  that 
the  scholars  were  particularly  expert  in 
arithmetic,  I  requested  the  master  to 
exhibit  his  best  scholars.  Thirteen  boys 
accordingly  multiplied  a  given  sum  of 
£  s.  d.  by  (25  +  ^.)  The  process  was 
neatly  and  accurately  performed  by  every 
boy.  I  then  examined  the  same  class  in 
arithmetic,  and  set  each  boy  a  distinct 
sum  in  multiplication  of  money.  Instead 
of  (25  +  |)  I  gave  5  as  the  number  by 
which  the  several  sums  were  to  be  multi- 
plied. I  allowed  each  boy  for  this  simple 
process  twice  as  much  time  as  he  had 
required  for  the  preceding,  which  was 
far  more  complicated  ;  but  only  two  of 
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the  13  could  bring  me  a  correct  answer. 
This  is  well  worthy  of  remark.  The 
original  sum  appears  to  be  one  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  performing  before 
strangers  ;  many  had  copied  the  whole 
process  from  those  next  them,  without 
understanding  a  single  step. 

"  The  girls  were  further  advanced  in 
arithmetic  and  in  Holy  Scripture.  But 
the  2d  class  asserted  that  St  Matthew 
was  one  of  the  prophets  ;  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  the  graye  to  this  day  ;  and 
two  stated  that  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  were  the  same  person.  %  Al- 
though these  questions  were  put  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  Welsh,  few  of  the  children 
could  understand  what  they  heard  or 
read  in  the  English  language.  The  ques- 
tions were  therefore  interpreted." 

We  should  here  observe  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  examinations 
were  conducted  not  by  the  inspectors 
themselves,  but  by  persons  hired  by 
them,  more  or  less  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language. 
To  these  we  attach  little  or  no  weight, 
because  they  have  not  the  sanction  of 
a  Government  commission,  nor  do  the 
persons  themselves  hold  any  official  or 
private  rank  by  which  their  capacities 
for  conducting  such  examinations  can 
be  ascertained. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  state  in  which 
some  of  the  peasantry  are,  we  find 
Mr  Lingen,  while  in  Pembrokeshire, 
remarking  thus : — 

"  I  entered  two  cottages,  where  the 
children  were  said  not  to  be  attending 
school.  In  the  first  I  found  an  extremely 
well-spoken  and  intelligent  girl  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old,  and  her  brother 
somewhat  younger.  They  had  been  to 
Yerbeston  day-school  for  about  a  quar- 
ter, and  to  Molleston  Sunday-school  for 
about  two  years,  though  not  for  the  last 
month.  It  was  closed  during  the  bad 
weather  and  short  days.  She  read  about 
Jesus  in  the  Testament ;  but  could  tell 
me  nothing  about  him  except  that  he  was 
called  the  Son  of  Man.  She  said,  '  They 
only  teach  us  to  read;  they  don't  tell  us 
any  of  these  things  at  the  Sunday- 
school.' 

"  In  the  other  cottage  I  found  two  lit- 
tle children,  a  boy  and  girl,  going,  and 
having  been,  to  no  school  of  any  kind. 
The  girl  was  nursing  an  infant :  there 
were  two  other  children  from  home.  The 
mother  of  four  of  them  was  a  widow,  the 
fifth  child  was  apparently  a  pauper,  bil- 
leted upon  her  in  consideration  of  5s.  per 
week  from  the  parish.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  mother  was  out  at  farm-work 


(winnowing),  and  had  to  be  called  ;  I 
could  get  no  answer  from  the  two  chil- 
dren. The  girl,  who  was  the  eldest,  and 
in  her  ninth  year,  only  replied  to  my  ques- 
tions by  a  cunning,  unpleasant  grin, 
though  her  face  was  intelligent  and  not 
ill-looking.  The  boy  had  a  most  villan- 
ous  expression  of  sullen  stolidity  ;  he  was 
mixing  culm  with  his  hands.  They  knew 
no  prayers,  nor  who  to  pray  to — and  of 
course  never  prayed.  The  mother  could 
not  read  nor  write — '  worse  luck,'  as  she 
said  ;  her  only  chance  of  educating  these 
children  was  a  free-school.  The  entire 
5s.  went  in  food  at  the  present  high  prices, 
and  '  not  enough  then.' 

"  In  this  same  neighbourhood  I  asked 
some  questions  of  a  little  boy,  nearly 
seven,  whom  I  met  on  the  road.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  tempted  him  with  half- 
pence to  answer ;  he  knew  nothing  of 
Sunday — of  God — of  the  devil — 'had 
heard  of  Jesus  Christ  from  Jemmy  Wil- 
son/ but  could  give  no  account  whatever 
about  him ;  he  knew  neither  the  then  day 
of  the  week,  nor  how  many  days  in  a 
week,  nor  months  in  a  year;  he  had  never 
been  in  any  school;  his  brother  and  sister 
were  going  to  St  Issell's  school.  I  had  to 
repeat  my  questions  two  or  three  times 
over  before  they  seemed  to  impress  any 
thing  more  than  his  ears.  The  first  an- 
swer invariably  was,  and  it  was  .often 
repeated  half  a  dozen  times — '  What  ee' 
say?'  and  the  next  « Do'  know.'  " 

The  condition  of  the  buildings  in 
which  the  schools  are  commonly  held 
in  the  country  parishes  is  wretched  in 
the  extreme.  Take  the  following 
brief  accounts,  some  of  which  might 
furnish  admirable  sketches  to  a  Cat- 
tennole  or  a  Maclise  : — 

"  (1.)  The  school  was  held  in  a  miser- 
able room  over  the  stable  ;  it  was  lighted 
by  two  small  glazed  windows,  and  was 
very  low  ;  in  one  corner  was  a  broken 
bench,  some  sacks,  and  a  worn-out  bas- 
ket ;  another  corner  was  boarded  off  for 
storing  tiles  and  mortar  belonging  to  the 
chapel.  The  furniture  consisted  of  one 
small  square  table  for  the  master,  two 
larger  ones  for  the  children,  and  a  few 
benches,  all  in  a  wretched  state  of  repair. 
There  were  several  panes  of  glass  broken 
in  the  windows  ;  in  one  place  paper 
served  the  place  of  glass,  and  in  another  a 
slate,  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain  ;  the 
door  was  also  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition. On  the  beams  which  crossed  the 
room  were  a  ladder  and  two  larch  poles. 

"  (2.)  The  school  was  held  in  a  room 
built  in  a  corner  of  the  churchyard  ;  it 
was  an  open-roofed  room  ;  the  floor  was 
of  the  bare  earth,  and  very  uneven  ;  the 
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room  was  lighted  by  two  small  glazed 
windows,  one-third  of  each  of  which  was 
patched  up  with  boards.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  a  small  square  table  for  the 
master,  one  square  table  for  the  pupils, 
and  seven  or  eight  benches,  some  of  which 
were  in  good  repair,  and  others  very  bad. 
The  biers  belonging  to  the  church  were 
placed  on  the  beams  which  ran  across  the 
room.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  heap 
of  coal  and  some  rubbish,  and  a  worn-out 
basket,  and  on  one  side  was  a  new  door 
leaning  against  the  wall,  and  intended  for 
the  stable  belonging  to  the  church.  The 
door  of  the  schoolroom  was  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  there  being  large  holes  in  it, 
through  which  cold  currents  of  air  were 
continually  flowing." 

If,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
school- buildings  is  thus  unsuitable, 
the  previous  education  and  training  of 
the  teachers  is  not  less  faulty.  The 
subjoined  extract  from  Mr  Lingen's 
report  is  borne  out  by  precisely  similar 
statements  from  those  of  his  coadju- 
.tors  : — 

u  The  present  average  age  of  teachers 
is  upwards  of  40  years ;  that  at  which  they 
commenced  their  vocation  upwards  of  30; 
the  number  trained  is  12 '5  per  cent  of  the 
whole  ascertained  number  ;  the  average 
period  of  training  is  7'30  months  ;  the 
average  income  is  L.22,  10s.  9d.  per 
annum  ;  besides  which,  16'1  per  cent  have 
a  house  rent-free.  Before  adopting  their 
present  profession,  6  had  been  assistants 
in  schools,  3  attorneys'  clerks,  1  attor- 
ney's clerk  and  sheriff's  officer,  1  appren- 
tice to  an  ironmonger,  1  assistant  to  a 
draper,  1  agent,  1  artilleryman,  1  articled 
clerk,  2  accountants,  1  auctioneer's  clerk, 
1  actuary  in  a  savings'  bank,  3  book- 
binders, 1  butler,  1  barber,  1  blacksmith, 
4  bonnet-makers,  2  booksellers,  1  book- 
keeper, 15  commercial  clerks,  3  colliers, 
1  cordvvainer,  7  carpenters,  1  compositor, 

1  copyist,   3   cabinet-makers,  3  cooks,  1 
corn-dealer,  3  druggists,  42  milliners,  20 
domestic  servants,  10  drapers,  4  excise- 
men, 61  farmers,  25  farm-servants,  1  farm- 
bailiff,  1  fisherman,  2  governesses,  7  gro- 
cers, 1  glover,  1  gardener,  177  at  home  or 
in  school,  1  herald-chaser,  4  housekeepers, 

2  hatters,  1  helper  in  a  stable,  8  hucksters 
or  shopkeepers,  1  iron-roller,  6  joiners,  1 
knitter,    13    labourers,  4  laundresses,   1 
lime-burner,  1  lay-vicar,  5  ladies'-maids, 
1  lieutenant  R.N.,  2  land-surveyors,  22 
mariners,  1  mill-wright,  108  married  wo- 
men, 7  ministers,  1  mechanic,  1  miner,  2 
mineral  agents,  5  masons,  1  mate,  1  malt- 
ster, I  militia-man,  1  musician,  1  musical- 
wire-drawer,  2  nursery-maids,   1  night- 


schoolmaster,  1  publican's  wife  (separated 
from  her  husband,)  2  preparing  for  the 
church,  1  policeman,  1  pedlar,  1  publican, 
1  potter,  1  purser's  steward,  1  planter,  2 
private  tutors,  1  quarryman,  1  reed- 
thatcher,  28  sempstresses,  1  second  master 
R.N.  4  soldiers,  14  shoemakers,  2  ma- 
chine-weighers, 1  stonecutter,  1  serjeant 
of  marines,  1  sawyer,  1  surgeon,  1  ship's 
cook,  7  tailors,  1  tailor  and  marine,  1  tiler, 
17  widows,  4  weavers,  and  60  unascer- 
tained, or  having  had  no  previous  occupa- 
tion. 

"  In  connexion  with  the  vocation  of 
teacher,'  2  follow  that  of  assistant -overseer 
of  roads,  6  are  assistant  overseers  of  the 
poor,  1  accountant,  1  assistant  parish 
clerk,  1  bookbinder,  1  broom  and  clog- 
maker,  4  bonnet-makers,  1  sells  Berlin 
wool,  2  are  cow-keepers,  3  collectors  of 
taxes,  1  drover  (in  summer,)  12  dress- 
makers, 1  druggist,  1  farmer,  4  grocers, 
3  hucksters  or  shopkeepers,  1  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures,  1  knitter,  2  land- 
surveyors  (one  of  them  is  also  a  stone- 
cutter,) 2  lodging-house  keepers,  1  libra- 
rian to  a  mechanics'  institute,  16  minis- 
ters, 1  master  of  a  workhouse,  1  matron 
of  a  lying-in  hospital,  3  mat-makers,  13 
preachers,  18  parish  or  vestry  clerks 
(uniting  in  some  instances  the  office  of 
sexton),  1  printer  and  engraver,  1  porter, 
barber,  and  layer-out  of  the  dead  in  a 
workhouse,  4  publicans,  1  registrar  of 
marriages,  1 1  sempstresses,  1  shopman  (on 
Saturdays,)  8  secretaries  to  benefit  socie- 
ties, 1  sexton,  2  shoemakers,  1  tailor,  1 
teacher  of  modern  languages,  1  turnpike 
man,  1  tobacconist,  1  writing-master  in 
a  grammar-school,  and  9  are  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief."  « 

Upon  this  the  inspector  observes  with 
great  good  sense — 

"  No  observations  of  mine  could  heighten 
the  contrast  which  facts  like  the  above, 
exhibit,  between  the  actual  and  the  pro- 
per position  of  a  teacher.  I  found  this 
office  almost  every  where  one  of  the  least 
esteemed  and  worst  remunerated  ;  one  of 
those  vocations  which  serve  as  the  sinks 
of  all  others,  and  which  might  be  described, 
as  guilds  of  refuge  ;  for  to  what  other 
grade  can  the  office  of  teacher  be  referred 
after  the  foregoing  analysis  ?  Is  it  cre- 
dible that,  if  we  took  784  shoemakers, 
tailors,  carpenters,  or  any  other  skilled 
workmen,  we  should  find  them  (one  with 
another)  not  to  have  commenced  their 
calling  before  30  years  of  age  1  nor  more 
than  47' 3  per  cent  of  them  who  had  not 
previously  followed  some  other  calling  ? 
nor  more  than  1  in  every  8  who  had  served 
any  apprenticeship  to  it,  nor  even  this  8th 
man  for.  a  period  much  longer  than  half  a. 
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year  I    The  miserable  pittance  which  they 
get  is  irregularly  paid." 

The  pecuniary  part  of  the  question, 
the  ways  and  means  for  supporting  an 
efficient  system  of  education  in  Wales, 
may  be  very  fairly  inferred  from  the 
following  extract  of  the  report  on 
three  of  the  most  prosperous  counties 
in  the  principality,  corroborated  as 
it  is  by  similar  statements  and  returns 
in  other  districts  : — 


"There  is  a  great  and  general  defi- 
ciency of  voluntary  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools  for  the  poor  in  the  rural 
parts  of  South  Wales.  By  far  the  most 
liberal  contributors  to  such  schools  in 
England  are  the  clergy.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  clerical  income  of  the 
beneficed  clergy  in  my  district.  I  would 
beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
average  area  and  population  of  the  pa- 
rishes in  Carmarthenshire,  and  to  the  in- 
come of  the  clergy  in  the  remote  hundreds 
of  Dewisland  and  Kemess  : — 
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Pembrokeshire, 
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The  three  Counties, 
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93 
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"  The  poor  provision  which  the  church 
offers  to  an  educated  man,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  ordaining  those  only,  for  the  great 
majority  of  parishes,  who  understand  the 
Welsh  language,  are  facts  which  bear 
powerfully  upon  the  education  of  the 
country.  A  large  portion  of  the  Welsh 
clergy  complete  their  education  exclu- 
sively in  Wales.  The  licensed  grammar 
schools,  from  which  they  were  formerly 
ordained,  have  been  superseded  for  St 
David's  College,  Lampeter. 

"  Still,  so  far  as  daily  education  has 
hitherto  been  supported  by  voluntary 
payments,  this  has  been  mostly  in -con- 
nexion with  the  church.  For,  putting 
aside  31' 1  per  cent  of  the  day-scholars 
as  belonging  to  private  adventure  schools, 
and  10*9  per  cent  for  children  in  union 
workhouse  and  workmen's  schools,  there 
remains  39'9  per  cent  of  the  day-scholars 
in  connexion,  and  18'1  per  cent  not  in 
connexion,  with  the  church." 

Whatever  deficiencies  there  may  be 
in  the  system  of  daily  and  secular 
education,  much  more  zeal  and  energy 
is  shown  in  the  Sunday  schools  ;  the 
causes  and  objects  of  which  are  so 
graphically  and  accurately  described 
by  Mr  Lingen,  that  we  must  again 
quote  his  own  words  : — observing  that 
the  two  other  reports  tell  the  same  tale 
exactly,  only  in  different  language — 

K  The  type  of  such  Sunday  schools  is  no 
more  than  this.  A  congregation  meets  in 
its  chapel.  It  elects  those  whom  it  con- 


siders to  be  its  most  worthy  members, 
intellectually  and  religiously,  to  act  as 
*  teachers  '  to  the  rest,  and  one  or  more  to 
'  superintend  ;  the  whole.  Bible  classes, 
Testament  classes,  and  classes  of  such  as 
cannot  yet  read,  are  formed.  They  meet 
once,  generally  from  2  to  4  P.M.,  sometimes 
in  the  morning  also,  on  each  Sunday.  The 
superintendent,  or  one  of  the  teachers, 
begins  the  school  by  prayer ;  they  then 
sing;  then  follows  the  class  instruction, 
the  Bible  and  Testament  classes  reading 
and  discussing  the  Scriptures,  the  others 
learning  to  read  ;  school  is  closed  in  the 
same  way  as  it  began.  Sections  of  the 
same  congregation,  where  distance  or 
other  causes  render  it  difficult  for  them, 
to  assemble  in  the  chapel,  establish  simi- 
lar schools  elsewhere.  These  are  called 
branches.  The  constitution  throughout  is 
purely  democratic,  presenting  an  office 
and  some  sort  of  title  to  almost  every  man 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  administration,  without  much 
reference  to  his  social  position  during  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week.  My  returns 
show  11,000  voluntary  teachers,  with  an 
allowance  of  about  seven  scholars  to 
each.  Whatever  may  be  the  accuracy  of 
the  numbers,  I  believe  this  relative  pro- 
portion to  be  not  far  wrong.  The  position 
of  teacher  is  coveted  as  a  distinction,  and 
is  multiplied  accordingly.  It  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  first  prize  to  which  the 
most  proficient  pupils  in  the  parochial 
schools  look.  For  them  it  is  a  step  to- 
wards the  office  of  preacher  and  minister. 
The  universality  of  these  schools,  and  the 
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large  proportion  of  the  persons  attending 
them  who  take  part  in  their  government, 
have  very  generally  familiarised  the 
people  with  some  of  the  more  ordinary 
terms  and  methods  of  organisation,  such 
as  committee,  secretary,  and  so  forth. 

"  Thus,  there  is  every  thing  about  such 
institutions  which  can  recommend  them  to 
the  popular  taste.  They  gratify  that  gre- 
garious sociability  which  animates  the 
Welsh  towards  each  other.  They  present 
the  charms  of  office  to  those  who,  on  all 
other  occasions,  are  subject  ;  and  of  dis- 
tinction to  those  who  have  no  other  chance 
of  distinguishing  themselves.  The  topics 
current  in  them  are  those  of  the  most 
general  interest  ;  and  are  treated  in  a 
mode  partly  didactic,  partly  polemical, 
partly  rhetorical,  the  most  universally 
appreciated.  Finally,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  feels  comfortably  at  home  in 
them.  It  is  all  among  neighbours  and 
equals.  Whatever  ignorance  is  shown 
there,  whatever  mistakes  are  made,  what- 
ever strange  speculations  are  started, 
there  are  no  superiors  to  smile  and  open 
their  eyes.  Common  habits  of  thought 
pervade  all.  They  are  intelligible  or  ex- 
cusable to  one  another.  Hence,  every  one 
that  has  got  any  thing  to  say  is  under  no 
restraint  from  saying  it.  Whatever  such 
Sunday-schools  may  be  as  places  of  in- 
struction, they  are  real  fields  of  mental 
activity.  The  Welsh  working  man  rouses 
himself  for  them.  Sunday  is  to  him  more 
than  a  day  of  bodily  rest  and  devotion.  It 
is  his  best  chance,  all  the  week  through, 
of  showing  himself  in  his  own  character. 
He  marks  his  sense  of  it  by  a  suit  of 
clothes  regarded  with  a  feeling  hardly  less 
Sabbatical  than  the  day  itself.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  an  adult  in  rags 
in  a  single  Sunday  school  throughout  the 
poorest  districts.  They  always  seemed  to 
me  better  dressed  on  Sundays  than  the 
same  classes  in  England." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  Sunday  schools  belonging  to  the 
different  religious  persuasions  in  North 
Wales,  we  will  take  Mr  Johnson's 
summary,  which  gives  the  following 
tabular  result ;  and  which  is  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion  in  the  rest  of  the 
principality : — 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Church  of  England,           -        -  124 

.Baptists,          -        ...  73 

Calvinistic  Methodists,     -        -  545 

Independents,           ...  232 

Wesleyan  Methodists,       -        -  183 

Other  Denominations,       -  4 

Total,  1161 

But  if  we  take  the  returns  of  the 


daily  schools  for  the  same  six  coun- 
ties, the  proportions  will  be  found  to 
be  greatly  changed  : — 

DAY  SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  POOR. 

Schools.  Scholars, 

Church,        -        -        269  18,732 

Baptists,                            0  0 

Calvinistic  Methodists,     3  140 
Independents,                     6 

Roman  Catholics,              2  55 

Wesleyans,       -         -         2  285 

British  and  Foreign,       42  4,979 
Schools,  not  British 

and  Foreign,       -         29  1,726 

Workhouse  Schools,         8  463 

Factory,                              1  30 

Private  adventure,        216  5,348 


Total,        578 


32,033 


Out  of  these  daily  schools  for  the 
poor,  not  less  than  269,  or  46£  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  (to  say  no- 
thing of  many  of  the  private  schools,) 
are  publicly  provided  by  the  Church ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  of 
the  Dissenting  Sunday  schools  nearly 
all  are  held  in  their  meeting-houses, 
and  form  part  and  parcel  of  their  reli- 
gious system  ;  whereas  the  Church 
Sunday  school  is  mostly  an  institution 
apart  from  the  church  itself,  and  esta- 
blished on  its  own  separate  footing. 

With  regard  to  the  funds  for  sup- 
porting schools,  the  following  remarks 
by  Mr  Johnson,  as  applied  to  North 
Wales,  are  too  important  to  be  omitted. 
He  says : — 

"  It  appears,  from  the  foregoing  analy- 
sis of  the  funds  of  517  schools,  that  the 
amount  annually  raised  by  charitable 
contributions  of  the  rich  is  (in  round  num- 
bers) £5675,  that  raised  by  the  poor 
£7000.  It  is  important  to  observe  the 
misdirection  of  these  branches  of  school 
income,  and  the  fatal  consequences  which 
ensue. 

"  The  wealthy  classes  who  contribute 
towards  education  belong  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ;  the  poor  who  are  to  be 
educated  are  Dissenters.  The  former  will 
not  aid  in  supporting  neutral  schools  ;  the 
latter  withhold  their  children  from  such 
as  require  conformity  to  the  Established 
Church.  The  effects  are  seen  in  the  co- 
existence of  two  classes  of  schools,  both 
of  which  are  rendered  futile — the  Church 
schools  supported  by  the  rich,  which  are 
thinly  attended,  and  that  by  the  extreme 
poor ;  and  private-adventure  schools,  sup- 
ported by  the  mass  of  the  poorer  classes 
at  an  exorbitant  expense,  and  so  utterly 
useless  that  nothing  can  account  for  their 
existence  except  the  unhealthy  division  of 
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society,  which  prevents  the  rich  and  poor 
from  co-operating.  The  Church  schools, 
too  feebly  supported  by  the  rich  to  give 
useful  education,  are  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  which  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  render  them  efficient.  Thus 
situated,  the  promoters  are  driven  to 
establish  premiums,  clothing-clubs,  and 
other  collateral  inducements,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  scruples  and  reluctance  of 
Dissenting  parents.  The  masters,  to  in- 
crease their  slender  pittance,  are  induced 
to  connive  at  the  infringement  of  the  rules 
which  require  conformity  in  religion,  and 
allow  the  parents  (sometimes  covertly, 
sometimes  with  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
moters) to  purchase  exemption  for  a  small 
gratuity ;  those  who  cannot  afford  it  being 
compelled  to  conform,  or  expelled  in  case 
of  refusal.  Where,  however,  the  rules 
are  impartially  enforced,  or  the  parents 
too  poor  to  purchase  exemption,  a  com- 
promise follows.  The  children  are  allow- 
ed to  learn  the  Church  catechism,  and  to 
attend  church,  so  long  as  they  remain  at 
school,  but  are  cautioned  by  their  parents 
not  to  believe  the  catechism,  and  to  return 
to  their  paternal  chapels  so  soon  as  they 
have  finished  schooling.  A  dispensation, 
in  fact,  is  given,  allowing  conformity  in 
matters  of  religion  during  the  period  re- 
quired for  education,  provided  they  allow 
no  impression  to  be  made  upon  their  minds 
by  the  ritual  and  observances  to  which 
they  conform.  The  desired  object  is 
attained  by  both  parties.  Outward  con- 
formity is  effected  for  the  time,  and  the 
children  return  in  after-life  to  the  creed 
and  usages  of  their  parents." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  farmers  and  all 
the  lower  classes  care  little  for  educa- 
tion per  se,  though  they  wish  their 
children  to  profit  by  a  knowledge  of 
English,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
advancement  in  after  life ;  and  they 
are  unwilling,  at  the  same  time,  to 
support  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Church.  That  Church  is  to  them  the 
church  of  the  rich  man  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  poor  ;  of  the  conqueror  as 
distinguished  from  the  conquered ;  of 
the  Englishman  as  distinguished  from 
the  Welsh  ;  it  is  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  of  Wales  ;  and  their  affec- 
tions as  well  as  their  prejudices  are  all 
opposed  to  it.  This  again  is  one  of 
the  main  causes — and  it  is  so  pointed 
out  by  the  commissioners — of  the  slow 
progress  of  education  in  Wales,  sup- 
ported, as  it  mainly  is,  by  the  upper 
classes.  It  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
enter  here  into  any  further  discussion 
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as  to  all  the  causes  of  dispute  in 
Wales  ;  we  will  merely  state  that  we 
believe  it  to  be  now  confirmed,  not 
only  by  the  national  antagonism  of  the 
two  races,  but  also  by  the  democratic 
principles  which  are  so  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  country,  and  which 
are  sure  to  break  out  again  to  a  most 
dangerous  extent  in  Wales  on  the  first 
opportunity.  Hear  what  Mi'  Lingen 
states  on  the  subject : — 

"  Most  singular  is  the  character  which 
has  been  developed  by  this  theological 
bent  of  minds  isolated  from  nearly  all 
sources,  direct  or  indirect,  of  secular  in- 
formation. Poetical  and  enthusiastic 
warmth  of  religious  feeling,  careful  at- 
tendance upon  religious  services,  zealous 
interest  in  religious  knowledge,  the  com- 
parative absence  of  crime,  are  found  side 
by  side  with  the  most  unreasoning  preju- 
dices and  impulses;  an  utter  want  of  me- 
thod in  thinking  and  acting  ;  and  (what 
is  far  worse)  wide-spread  disregard  to 
temperance,  wherever  there  are  the  means 
of  excess,  of  chastity,  of  veracity,  and 
of  fair  dealing.  I  subjoin  two  extreme 
instances  of  the  wild  fanaticism  into 
which  such  temperaments  may  run.  The 
first  concerns  the  Rebecca  riots.  W. 
Chambers,  jun.,  Esq.  of  Llanelly  House, 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  large  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  documents  and  de- 
positions concerning  the  period  of  those 
disturbances.  An  extract  from  the  de- 
position of  one  Thomas  Phillips  of  Top- 
sail, is  illustrative  of  the  vividly  descrip- 
tive and  imaginative  powers  of  the 
Welsh,  and  of  the  peculiar  forms  under 
which  popular  excitement  among  them 
would  be  sure  to  exhibit  itself. 

"  Shoui-yschwr-fawr  and  Dai  Cantwr 
were  noms  de  guerre  borne  by  two  ring- 
leaders in  these  disturbances. 

"  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  the  attack  .on  Mr  Newman's 
house,  I  was  called  upon  by  Shoui- 
yschwr-fawr,  and  went  with  the  party. 
On  my  way  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Dai  Cantwr.  Thomas  Morris,  a  collier, 
by  the  Five  Cross  Roads,  was  walking 
before  us,  with  a  long  gun.  I  said 
"  Thomas  is  enough  to  frighten  one  with 
his  long  gun."  Dai  said,  "  There  is  not 
such  a  free  man  as  Tom  Morris  in  the 
rank.  I  was  coming  up  Gellygwlwnog 
field,  arm  in  arm  with  him,  after  burning 
Mr  Chambers's  ricks  of  hay  ;  and  he  had 
a  gun  in  the  other  hand,  and  Tom  said, 
"  Here's  a  hare,"  and  he  up  with  his  gun 
and  shot  it  slap  down — and  it  was  a 
horse — Mr  Chambers's  horse.  One  of  the 
party  stuck  the  horse  with  a  knife — the 
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blood  flowed — and  Tom  Morris  held  his 
hand  under  the  blood,  and  called  upon 
the  persons  to  come  forward  and  dip 
their  fingers  in  it,  and  take  it  as  a  sacri- 
fice instead  of  Christ;  and  the  parties 
did  so.'  And  Dai  added,  '  that  he  had 
often  heard  of  a  sacrament  in  many  ways, 
but  had  never  heard  of  a  sacrament  by  a 
horse  before  that  night.' 

"  The  other  instance  was  told  me  by 
one  who  witnessed  much  of  the  Chartist 
outbreak.  He  said  that  'the  men  who 
marched  from  the  hills  to  join  Frost,  had 
no*  definite  object  beyond  a  fanatical  no- 
tion that  they  were  to  march  immediately 
to  London,  fight  a  great  battle,  and  con- 
quer a  great  kingdom.'  I  could  not  help 
being  reminded  of  the  swarm  that  fol- 
lowed Walter  the  Penniless,  and  took  the 
town  which  they  reached  at  the  end  of 
their  first  day's  march  for  Jerusalem." 

We  could  point  out  several  districts 
in  Wales,  in  which  few  gentry  reside, 
such  as  the  south-western  portion  of 
Caernarvon,  and  some  parts  of  An- 
glesey, where  the  most  republican  and 
levelling  doctrines  prevail  extensively 
among  the  farmers  and  the  labouring 
classes,  and  where  resistance  to  tithes, 
and  not  only  to  tithes,  but  to  rents,  is 
a  subject  fondly  cherished  for  future 
opportunity.  The  town  of  Caernarvon 
itself  is  a  pestilent  hot-bed  of  discon- 
tent ;  so  is  Merthyr  Tydvil  ;  so  is 
Newtown  ;  so  is  Swansea ;  and  so  are 
many  others. 

The  commissioners  dwell  rather 
lightly  on  this  part  of  the  subject — on 
these  consequences  of  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  defective  education  existing  in 
it.  Many  of  the  assistants  em- 
ployed by  the  commissioners  were 
Dissenters,  and  their  examinations  of 
Church  schools  may  be  therefore  sus- 
pected ;  at  least  we  fancy  that  we  can 
discern  a  certain  warmth  of  admira- 
tion, and  intensity  of  unction,  in  the 
reports  on  the  Dissenting  schools, 
which  are  not  bestowed  on  the  others. 
However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  but 
admit  that  these  reports  do  actually 
show  the  existence  of  a  very  defective 
state  of  things  in  the  principality; 
and  we  find  the  commissioners  justly 
pointing  out  and  reprobating  two 
glaring  vices  in  the  Welsh  character, 
the  existence  of  which  we  admit,  and 
to  which  we  shall,  of  our  own  know- 
ledge add  a  third. 

first  refers  to  the  want  of  chas- 


tity, or  rather  to  the  lax  ideas  of  the 
common  order  of  people  on  that  sub- 
ject previous  to  marriage.  This,  with 
every  wish  to  excuse  the  national 
feelings  and  failings  of  the  Welsh,  we 
must  allow  to  be  proved  by  the  con- 
current testimony  and  experience  of 
every  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
principality.  This  vice,  however,  is 
more  systematically  established  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties ;  and  the  existence  of  this  system 
is,  we  have  no  doubt,  of  very  long 
standing,  ranking,  indeed,  among  the 
national  customs  which  lose  their  ori- 
gin in  the  night  of  ages.  The  common 
notion  prevalent  among  the  lower 
classes  in  Wales,  and  generally  acted 
on,  is,  that  want  of  chastity  before 
marriage  is  no  vice,  though  afterwards 
it  is  considered  a  crime,  which  is  very 
rarely  committed.  Before  we  pass  a 
sweeping  condemnation  on  the  rude 
population  of  the  Welsh  mountains 
for  this  laxity,  let  us  remember  that, 
such  is  the  false  state  of  "  over-civili- 
sation" in  England,  the  same  ideas 
and  practices  exist  universally  among 
the  male  portion,  at  least,  of  the  people, 
and  pass  without  any  thing  beyond  a 
formal,  we  might  almost  say,  a  legal 
reprimand  :  that  in  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and,  it  may  be,  other 
countries  of  Europe,  this  laxity  exists 
not  so  much  before  as  after  marriage  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  poor  Celtic 
mountaineers  do  not  stand  alone  in 
their  ignorance  of  what  is  better. 

It  appears  by  the  official  returns, 
that  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
children  in  North  Wales  shows  an 
excess  of  12*3  per  cent  above  the 
average  of  all  England  and  Wales 
upon  the  like  numbers  of  registered 
births.  We  know  ourselves  of  a 
union  of  48  parishes  in  which  there 
are  now  500  bastard  children  sup- 
ported out  of  the  poor-rates  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  prevalence  of  the  vice  is  not 
to  be  denied.  The  volumes  of  these 
reports  contain  numerous  minutes  of 
evidences  and  letters  from  magistrates 
and  clergymen  corroborative  of  this 
fact ;  and  they  all  agree  in  referring 
it  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  We 
are  not  inclined  to  lift  the  veil  which 
we  would  willingly  allow  to  hang  over 
the  faults,  the  weaknesses,  and  the 
ignorance  of  a  poor  uncultivated 
people ;  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the 
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remedies  for  such  a  state  of  things  are 
not  far  off,  nor  difficult  to  find  ;  and 
knowing  that,  if  there  be  any  palliation 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  this  circumstance,  that  the 
married  state  is  most  duly  honoured 
and  observed  in  that  country,  and  also, 
that  the  women  marry  early  in  life, 
and  support  all  the  duties  of  their 
state  in  an  exemplary  manner.  We 
could  also  pick  out  county  after 
county  in  England,  where  we  know 
that  the  morality  of  the  lower  orders 
is  little,  if  at  all,  elevated  above  this 
standard,  and  where  the  phenomenon 
of  the  pregnant  bride  is  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  occurrence.  The  state- 
ment of  these  facts,  as  published  by 
the  commissioners,  has  caused  great 
indignation  throughout  "Wales,  and 
has  set  the  local  press  in  a  ferment, 
but  has  not  produced  any  satisfactory 
refutation  of  the  impeachment. 

Another  vice,  correlative  to,  and 
consequent  upon  the  other,  is  the 
•want  of  truth  and  honesty  in  petty 
matters  observable  throughout  the 
land.  This  is  the  common  complaint 
of  almost  every  gentleman  and  ma- 
gistrate in  the  twelve  counties — that 
the  word  of  a  Welshman  of  the  lower 
classes  is  hardly  to  be  trusted  in  little 
matters  ;  and  that  the  crime  of  false 
swearing  in  courts  and  at  quarter- 
sessions  is  exceedingly  frequent.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  people  generally, 
in  the  minor  transactions  of  life,  are 
given  to  equivocations  and  by-deal- 
ing, and  make  light  of  telling  an  un- 
truth if  it  refers  only  to  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  Were  a  Welsh- 
man called  as  a  witness  in  a  case  of 
felony,  we  think  his  oath  might  be 
depended  upon  as  much  as  an  Eng- 
lishman's ;  but  is  he  called  up  on  a 
case  of  common  assault,  or  the  stealing 
of  a  few  potatoes  from  his  neighbour's 
field — or  is  he  covenanting  to  sell  you 
coals  or  corn  at  a  certain  price  and 
weight — we  should  be  uncommonly 
careful  how  we  trusted  to  his  deposi- 
tion or  his  assurances. 

A  clergyman  of  Brecknockshire 
says  :— 

"  The  Welsh  are  more  deceitful  than 
the  English  ;  though  they  are  full  of  ex- 
pression, I  cannot  rely  on  them  as  I  should 
on  the  English.  There  is  more  disposition 
to  pilfer  than  among  the  English,  but  we 
are  less  apprehensive  of  robbery  than  in 
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England.  There  is  less  open  avowal  of  a 
want  of  chastity,  but  it  exists  ;  and  there 
is  far  less  feeling  of  delicacy  between  the 
sexes  here  in  every-day  life  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  boys  bathe  here,  for  instance, 
in  the  river  at  the  bridge  in  public,  and  I 
have  been  insulted  for  endeavouring  to 
stop  it.  There  is  less  open  wickedness  as 
regards  prostitution  thin  in  England. 
Drunkenness  is  the  prevailing  sin  of  this 
place  and  the  county  around,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  labouring  classes,  but  the 
drunkenness  of  the  lower  classes  is  greatly 
caused  by  the  example  of  those  above 
them,  who  pass  their  evenings  in  the  pub- 
lic-houses. But  clergymen  and  magis- 
trates, who  used  to  frequent  them,  have 
ceased  to  do  so  within  the  last  few  years. 
I  have  preached  against  the  sin,  and  used 
other  efforts  to  check  it,  though  I  have 
been  insulted  for  doing  so  in  the  street. 
I  think  things  are  better  than  they  were 

in  this  respect I  do  not  think 

they  are  addicted  to  gambling,  but  their 
chief  vice  is  that  of  sotting  in  the  public- 
houses." 

A  magistrate,  in  another  part  of 
the  county,  gives  the  following  testi- 
mony : — 

"Crimes  of  violence  are  almost  un- 
known, such  as  burglary,  forcible  robbery, 
or  the  use  of  the  knife.  Common  assaults 
are  frequent,  usually  arising  from  drunken 
quarrels.  Petty  thefts  are  not  particu- 
larly numerous.  Poultry-stealing  and 
sheep-stealing  prevail  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  is  no  rural  police,  and  the 
parish  constables  are  for  the  most  part 
utterly  useless,  except  for  serving  sum- 
monses, &c.  Sheep  and  poultry  steale 
therefore,  very  frequently  escape  with  im- 
punity. Drunkenness  prevails  to  a  lament- 
able extent — not  so  much  among  the 
lowest  class,  who  are  restrained  by  their 
poverty,  as  among  those  who  are  in  better 
circumstances.  Every  market  or  fair  day 
affords  too  much  proof  of  this  assertion. 
Unchastity  in  the  women  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  a  great  stain  upon  our  people. 
The  number  of  bastard  children  is  very 
great,  as  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
young  women  for  admission  into  the  work- 
house to  be  confined,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion to  magistrates  in  petty  sessions 
for  orders  of  affiliation.  In  hearing  these 
cases,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  how 
unconscious  of  shame  both  the  young  wo- 
man and  her  parents  often  appear  to  be. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  where  an  order 
of  affiliation  is  sought,  marriage  was  pro- 
mised, or  the  expectation  of  it  held  out. 
The  cases  are  usually  cases  of  bona  fide 
seduction.  Those  who  enter  the  work- 
house to  be  confined  are  generally  girls  op 
2p 
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known  bad  character.  I  believe  that  in 
the  rural  districts  few  professed  prosti- 
tutes would  be  found." 

The  clerk  to  the  magistrates  at  Lam- 
peter  observes : — 

"Perjury  is  common  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  Welsh  language  facili- 
tates it ;  for,  when  witnesses  understand 
English,  they  feign  not  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  gain  time  in  the  process  of  trans- 
lation, to  shape  and  mould  their  answers 
according  to  the  interest  they  wish  to 
serve.  Frequently  neither  the  prisoner 
nor  the  jury  understand  English,  and  the 
counsel,  nevertheless,  addresses  them  in 
English,  and  the  judge  sums  up  in  English, 
not  one  word  of  which  do  they  often  un- 
derstand. Instances  have  occurred  when 
I  have  had  to  translate  the  answers  of  an 
English  witness  into  Welsh  for  the  jury; 
and  once  even  to  the  grand  jury  at  Car- 
digan I  had  to  do  this.  A  juryman  once 
asked  me,  '  What  was  the  nature  of  an 
action  in  which  he  had  given  his  verdict.' 

"Truth  and  the  sacredness  of.^n  oath 
are  little  thought  of  ;  it  is  most  difficult 
to  get  satisfactory  evidence  in  courts  of 
justice." 

Upon  the  above  evidence,  Mr  Sy- 
mons,  the  inspector,  remarks : — 

"Notwithstanding  the  lamentable  state 
of  morals,  the  jails  are  empty.  The  fol- 
lowing comparison  between  the  relative 
criminality  of  the  three  counties  in  my 
district  with  that  of  the  neighbouring 
agricultural  county  of  Hereford,  exhibits 
this  moral  anomaly  in  the  Welsh  charac- 
ter very  forcibly  : — 
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Hereford  .  .  . 

113,878 
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"Crimes,  therefore,  are  twice  as  nu- 
merous in  Herefordshire  as  in  Radnorshire 
or  Brecknockshire,  and  five  times  more  so 
than  in  Cardiganshire. 

"  I  attribute  this  paucity  of  punishable 
offences  in  Wales  partly  to  the  extreme 
shrewdness  and  caution  of  the  people,  but 
much  more  to  a  natural  benevolence  and 
warmth  of  heart,  which  powerfully  deters 
them  from  acts  of  malice  and  all  deliberate 
injury  to  others.  And  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  surprise  that  a  characteristic  so 
highly  to  the  credit  of  the  Welsh  people, 
and  of  which  so  many  evidences  presented 


themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,, 
should  have  been  left  chiefly  to  his  own 
personal  testimony.  Facts  were  never- 
theless related  to  me  which  bore  out  my 
impression  ;  and  I  may  instance  the  an- 
cient practice  among  neighbouring  fa- 
milies of  assisting  the  marriages  of  each 
other's  children  by  loans  or  gifts  of  money 
at  the  '  biddings  '  or  marriage  meetings,  , 
to  be  repaid  only  on  a  similar  occasion  in 
the  family  of  the  donor,  as  well  as  the 
attendance  of  friends  at  times  of  death  or 
adversity,  as  among  the  incidents  which 
spring  from  and  mark  this  honourable 
characteristic." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  know, 
from  official  sources,  that  the  propor- 
tion per  cent  of  commitments  for  North 
Wales  is  sixty-one  per  cent  below  the 
calculated  average  for  all  England 
and  Wales,  on  the  same  amount  of 
male  population  of  the  like  ages.  In 
fact,  the  jails  of  Wales  are  commonly 
empty,  or  the  next  thing  to  it ;  and 
the  whole  twelve  counties  would  hard- 
ly keep  one  barrister,  on  the  crown 
side,  above  starving-point.  Maiden 
assizes  are  any  thing  but  uncommon 
in  that  country. 

That  particular /ocz  of  evil  do  exist, 
we  have  asserted  before  ;  and  we  find 
the  following  trace  of  this  portion  of 
the  subject  in  the  report  of  Mr  Vau- 
ghan  Johnson  on  Montgomeryshire : — 

"  The  following  evidence  relates  to  the 
parishes  of  Newtown  and  Llanllwchaiarn, 
which  contain  6842  inhabitants  : — 

*  It  appears  that,  previously  to  the  year 
1845,  no  district  in  North  Wales  was 
more  neglected,  in  respect  of  education, 
than  the  parishes  of  Newtown  and  Llan- 
llwchaiarn.  The  effects  were  partly  seen 
in  the  turbulent  and  seditious  state  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  year  1839.  The 
permanent  evils  which  have  sprung  from 
this  neglect  it  will  require  many  years  of 
careful  education  to  eradicate.  A  me- 
morial, presented  by  the  inhabitants  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845, 
contains  the  following  plea  for  assistance 
in  providing  popular  education  : — 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1839  the 
peace  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  was 
threatened  by  an  intended  insurrection 
on  the  part  of  the  operative  class,  in  con- 
nexion, it  is  supposed,  with  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  institutions  of  the  country  ; 
but  such  an  insurrection,  if  intended,  was 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  an  armed 
force  ;  and  a  military  force  has  ever  since 
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been  stationed  in  the  town,  with  a  view 
of  preserving  its  peace. 

'  Your  memorialists  believe  that,  if  the 
inhabitants  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  sound 
moral  and  religious  culture  in  early  life, 
the  presence  of  an  armed  force  to  protect 
the  peace  of  the  town  would  not  be  needed 
in  so  comparatively  small  a  place  ;  and 
your  memorialists  are  under  a  firm  con- 
viction that  no  better  way  can  be  devised 
for  the  removal  of  all  disposition  to  vice 
and  crime,  than  by  enlightening  the  igno- 
rant, and  especially  by  sowing  in  early 
life,  by  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  the  seeds 
of  religion  and  morality.'  " 

'The  alarm  occasioned  by  these  dis- 
turbances has  passed  away  ;  but  I  ascer- 
tained, by  a  careful  inquiry  among  the 
persons  best  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working-classes,  that  even  at 
the  present  day  low  and  unprincipled 
publications,  of  a  profane  and  seditious 
tendency,  are  much  read  by  a  class  of  the 
operatives  ;  that  private  and  secret  clubs 
exist  for  the  dissemination  of  such  writ- 
ings, by  means  of  which  the  class  of 
operatives  have  access  to  the  writings  of 
Paine  and  Volney,  to  Owen's  tracts,  and 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
same  pernicious  tendency.  It  is  stated 
that  many  persons  who  read  such  works 
also  attend  Sunday  schools,  from  their 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  reading,  which  they  cannot  otherwise 
acquire.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  that  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
would  be  the  circulation  of  intelligent 
publications  on  general  subjects,  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  working-classes, 
foy  the  help  of  reading-societies  and  cir- 
culating libraries,  at  terms  which  the 
operatives  would  be  able  to  afford.'  " 

The  third  vice — for  it  is  a  vice — 
which  we  know  to  be  prevalent  in 
Wales,  is  the  extreme  dirt  and  un- 
tidiness of  all  the  inhabitants.  Go 
into  any  Welsh  town  or  village,  and 
observe  the  squalid  shabby  look  of 
the  houses  and  their  tenants ;  visit 
their  farms  and  cottages,  and  see  the 
wretched  filth  in  which  men  and  ani- 
mals herd  together,  and  you  will  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 
There  is  no  spirit  of  order  and  improve- 
ment among  them;  every  thing  is 
done  on  the  principle  of  the  least 
possible  present  trouble.  Were  the 
Welsh  blessed  with  the  climate  of 
Naples,  they  would,  every  one  of 
them,  become  pure  Lazzaroni, — as  it 
is,  they  approximate  to  the  Irish  in 
their  innate  indolence  and  love  of 
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dirt.  Whenever  the  commissioners 
for  the  health  of  towns  receive  their 
full  power,  they  will  have  an  Augean 
stable  to  cleanse,  comprising  the  whole 
Principality. 

Even  here,  however,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  find  some  excuse  for  the 
people.  They  have  so  few  resident 
gentry,  at  least  of  the  larger  proprie- 
tors ;  their  country  is  so  wild  and  so 
lonely  ;  the  difficulties  of  poverty  and 
bad  weather  which  they  have  to  con- 
tend against  are  so  great,  that  the 
philanthropical  inquirer  must  make 
large  allowances  for  them  on  this 
head.  The  commissioners  found 
most  of  the  country  schools  conducted 
in  the  most  wretched  buildings  ;  but 
perhaps  these  buildings  were  some  of 
the  very  best  and  cleanest  in  the  dis- 
trict: they  thought  them  neglected, 
and  in  bad  repair ;  whereas  the  inha- 
bitants might  have  supposed  that 
they^had  done  the  correct  thing," 
and  had  adorned  them  in  a  style  of 
lavish  expenditure. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  our 
extracts  and  our  comments  ad  infi- 
nitum,  but  we  purposely  abstain  ;  and 
we  shall  conclude  our  review  of  these 
highly  important  documents  with  one 
or  two  inferences  that  seem  to  us 
obviously  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  as  long  as  the 
Welsh  language  cannot  reckon,  among 
its  literary  treasures,  the  principal 
portion  of  the  good  elementary  books 
of  instruction  which  have  long  been 
employed  in  England,  and  are  still 
issuing  from  the  English  press,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  place  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Welsh  on  the  same  level 
as  that  of  their  Saxon  neighbours. 
Not  only  should  the  best  English 
books  be  translated  into  Welsh — we 
mean  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
— but  translations  might  be  made 
most  advantageously  from  other 
tongues ;  and  the  literature  of  Wales 
might  become  permanently  enriched 
with  the  best  fruits  of  all  nations. 
We  by  no  means  coincide  in  opinion 
with  those  who  would  discourage  the 
study  of  Welsh,  and  would  even 
attempt  to  suppress  that  language 
altogether ;  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable, 
though  not  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
and  gifted,  of  European  tongues.  In 
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ancient  literature,  in  poetry,  and  in 
an  immense  mass  of  oral  tradition,  it 
is  uncommonly  rich,  and,  by  the  mere 
dignity  of  age,  is  worthy  of  its  place 
being  ever  kept  for  it  among  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world.  But,  further  th  an 
this,  though  it  operates  to  a  certain 
extent  as  a  social  bar  to  the  more 
intimate  connexion  of  the  "Welsh  and 
English  populations,  it  serves  also 
as  a  strong  bond  and  support  of 
Welsh  nationality,  and  keeps  alive  in 
their  breasts  that  indomitable  love  of 
their  country,  and  that  spirit  of  na- 
tional pride,  which  is  the  best  safe- 
guard of  the  liberties  of  the  realm, 
and  its  protection  from  democratic 
invasion.  If  hinders  the  operations 
of  centralisation — that  odious  and  de- 
structive principle  of  government 
which  Whigs  and  Democrats  are  so 
fond  of  copying  from  their  masters,  the 
revolutionary  French  ;  and  it  teaches 
the  people  to  rely  on  their  own  rS&Our- 
ees,  and  to  preserve  the  ancient  free- 
dom of  their  country.  In  times  like 
these,  when  the  aggressive  levelling 
spirit  of  democracy  is  actively  at 
work,  and  when  the  ancient  liberties 
of  the  country  are  gradually  falling 
beneath  the  scythe  of  radical  innova- 
tion, any  thing  that  may  serve  as  a 
check  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire  is  not  to  be  lightly  despised 
or  abandoned.  The  Welsh,  like  the 
Basques,  like  the  Bretons,  like  the 
Hungarians,  have  preserved  their  na- 
tional language  and  feelings,  though 
all  these  are  united  to  empires  and 
people  far  more  powerful  and  numer- 
ous than  themselves;  and  thus  are 
destined  to  form  the  most  energetic 
and  abiding  portions  of  those  empires, 
when  the  excessive  advance  of  civili- 
sation, and  the  destruction  of  all 
national  virtues,  shall  have  brought 
about  their  disruption  and  ruin.  Let 
the  higher  orders  and  the  government 
of  the  country  show,  the  former  more 
enlightened  and  more  energetic  pa- 
triotism, and  the  latter  more  intelli- 
gence and  foresight  than  hitherto. 
Let  them  provide  the  people  with  the 
materials  of  education  and  instruction ; 
let  them  call  forth  the  numerous  learn- 
ed men  to  be  found  amongst  the  clergy 
of  the  Principality  ;  let  them  require 
and  pay  for  the  formation  of  an  ele- 
mentary literature,  and  the  nucleus 
thus  originated  will  grow  betimes  into 


a  goodly  mass,  fit  for  the  work  re- 
quired, and  itself  generating  the  means 
of  its  future  increase.  The  natural 
acuteness  of  the  Welsh  people  is 
such — and  the  Commissioners  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact — that, 
had  they  but  books  in  their  own 
tongue,  the  facts  of  knowledge  would 
be  universally  acquired.  They  would 
make  as  much  progress  in  secular  as 
they  now  do  in  theological  research ; 
and  were  their  powers  of  acquisition 
well  directed,  the  whole  character  of 
the  nation  would  undergo  an  elevating 
and  improving  change. 

We  would  have  them  taught  Eng- 
lish as  a  foreign  language — as  an 
accomplishment,  in  fact.  It  belongs 
to  a  totally  different  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  must  always  be  a  foreign 
tongue  to  a  Celt — but  still  it  may  be 
acquired  sufficiently  for  all  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  life ;  while  all  facts, 
all  instruction,  all  matters  for  reflec- 
tion and  memory,  should  be  conveyed 
in  the  national  tongue,  the  pure 
Cymric  language. 

Government  need  not  trouble 
itself  by  attempting  to  carry  the 
details  of  educational  systems  into 
operation ;  all  that  it  is  required  to 
supply  is  the  moving  and  the  controll- 
ing power ;  the  various  duties  of  the 
great  machine  will  be  better  fulfilled 
by  the  people  at  large — that  is  to  say, 
by  the  local  authorities,  the  con- 
stituted voices  and  hands  of  the 
national  body. 

We  are  aware  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties that  are  sure  to  meet  any  govern- 
ment, or  rather  any  political  party, 
that  should  attempt  at  the  present 
day  to  carry  into  effect  a  scheme  of 
general  education.  The  sectarian 
spirit  of  the  country  is  so  thoroughly 
excited,  the  minds  of  the  people  are 
so  thoroughly  wild  upon  certain  sub- 
jects, that  any  thing  like  a  patriotic 
sinking  of  interests  for  the  general 
good  is  out  of  the  question  ;  much 
less  is  it  to  be  expected  that,  under 
Whig  leaders,  the  discordant  members 
of  the  state  would  be  inclined  to  defer 
to  the  superior  authority  of  the  legis- 
lators. The  predominance  of  the 
democratic  element  in  the  present 
phase  of  the  constitution  of  England 
hinders  the  action  of  government,  and 
injures  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
respects,  the  very  best  interests  of  the 
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country.  Still  we  cannot  but  think 
that,  were  there  at  the  head  of  affairs  a 
band  of  statesmen  in  whose  political 
integrity,  private  honour,  and  public 
capacity,  the  country  could  firmly  rely, 
the  mass  of  the  people  might  be  made 
to  rally  round  their  standard,  rather 
than  round  the  gathering-posts  of  fac- 
tious leaders,  whether  political  or 
religious.  But  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  tone  of  political  morality 
and  parliamentary  consistency  is  so 
low,  when  treason  and  tergiversation 
are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  when  the 
undisguised  pursuit  of  gain — by  fair 
means  or  by  foul,  but  still  by  some 
means  or  other — is  allowed  to  usurp 
an  undue  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  any 
very  satisfactory  results. 

We  would  say,  follow  out  the 
Church  scheme  fearlessly  and  boldly, 
but  without  intolerance — follow  it  out 
consistently  and  honestly,  and  you 
will  obtain  more  numerous  and  more 
worthy  followers,  you  will  produce 
more  permanent  and  more  beneficial 
results,  than  by  truckling  to  this  sect 
or  to  that,  or  by  the  vain  endeavour 
to  curry  favour  with  all.  At  the  same 
time  we  think,  with  the  commissioners, 
that  to  make  the  Bible  the  sole  book 
of  education,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
schools,  is  a  bad  plan  ;  it  brings  the 
sacred  volume  itself  into  contempt  and 
dislike,  and  it  limits  the  field  of  in- 
struction in  an  undue  degree.  We 
would  introduce  more  of  secular  sub- 
jects even  into  the  common  schools, 
and  certainly  not  less  of  real  religion ; 
and  to  that  end  we  would  endeavour 
to  fit  the  teachers  for  their  duties,  and 
suit  the  extensiveness  of  the  schools 
to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
Religious  education  being  maintained 
daily  as  a  part,  not  as  the  whole,  of 
education,  it  should  be  made  the  ex- 
clusive topic  of  Sunday  education; 
and  the  amount  of  information  on 
religious  topics  thus  gained  would  be 
found  to  be  greater,  in  a  given  tim.e, 
than  when  the  child's  mind  is  bent  to 
that  one  subject  alone — the  hardest, 
the  sublimest  of  all  subjects — and 
when  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  ideas, 
are  concentrated  on  the  Bible,  the 
Prayer-Book,  and  the  Catechism.  In 
this  matter,  however,  the  heads  of  the 
Church  are  the  authorities  with  whom 
the  move  for  improvement  ought  to 


originate  ;  and,  would  they  but  act 
with  energy  and  unanimity,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  would  carry  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  nation 
along  with  them. 

The  third  observation  we  have  to 
offer  refers  to  the  lamentably  inade- 
quate provision  made,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  Not  only  are  the  teachers 
totally  unprepared  by  previous  educa- 
tion, but,  even  let  their  talents  and 
acquirements  be  what  they  may,  their 
brightest  prospect  is  that  of  earning 
less  than  at  any  trade  to  which  they 
may  be  take  themselves — without  any 
prospect  of  ever,  by  some  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel,  amassing  for  them- 
selves a  store  for  their  declining 
years.  Work,  to  be  done  well,  na 
matter  what  its  nature  may  be,  must 
be  properly  recompensed  ;  no  system 
that  is  not  adequately  supported  with 
funds-can  be  expected  to  continue  in 
a  state  of  efficiency — it  will  speedily 
degenerate,  decline,  and  ultimately 
perish. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  truisms  of  this 
kind,  we  shall  at  once  state  what  we 
think  would  form  a  sufficient  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  and 
effective  system  of  public  instruction, 
in  Wales,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it 
into  effect.  We  conceive  that  the 
advantages  of  education,  being  felt  by 
every  man — even  whether  he  be  the 
direct  recipient  of  it  or  not — should  be 
paid  for  out  of  a  common  fund,  raised 
in  an  equitable  manner  by  the  state- 
On  the  other  hand,  in  an  agricultural 
country,  where  the  main  interests  of 
the  state  are  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  and  where  the 
well-being  and  safety  of  the  whole 
depends  upon  the  morality  and  the 
physical  good  of  the  labouring  classes, 
the  magistrates  of  the  country,  and 
all  the  owners  of  land,  are  most  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  healthy 
action  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people; 
nor  can  they  by  any  means  shift  from 
their  shoulders  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  happiness  of  their  tenants  and 
dependents.  For  similar  reasons,  the 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other 
citizens  of  large  towns,  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  in  the  moral 
advancement  of  all  the  working  and 
inferior  classes  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion. Now,  we  maintain  that  one  of 
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the  most  efficient  and  ready  methods 
for  the  promotion  of  industry,  the 
suppression  of  vagrancy,  the  diminu- 
tion of  drunkenness,  sensuality,  and 
crime,  and  therefore  the  lowering  of 
poor-rates,  police-rates,  county-rates, 
&c.,  would  be  the  giving  the  people  a 
better  religious  and  secular  education, 
and  the  raising  of  them  in  the  scale  of 
social  beings.  It  would  follow  from 
these  premises,  if  assented  to,  that 
an  education  tax  would  be  one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  directly  advantageous 
which  could  be  imposed  on  the  country ; 
and  we  are  further  persuaded  that,  as 
its  effects  began  to  make  themselves 
felt,  its  justice  would  be  acquiesced 
in  by  all  who  should  pay  it. 

We  would  therefore  suggest,  1st, 
That  a  general  poll-tax  should  be 
raised  on  the  country,  without  dis- 
tinction of  person,  or  age,  or  sex,  for 
the  purposes  of  education ;  and,  in 
order  that  people  might  not  murmur 
at  it  for  its  oppressiveness,  we  would 
fix  it  at  the  value  of  one  day's  work 
of  an  adult  agricultural  labourer.  2d, 
On  all  the  acreage  of  the  country  we 
would  recommend  a  land-tax  to  be 
levied,  with  the  same  intent,  and 
without  exception  for  .any  class  of 
property  whatsoever.  This  we  would 
fix  at  some  small  fractional  part  of 
the  annual  value  of  the  land  in  rent 
charge, — say  at  one  penny  per  acre. 
3d,  On  all  household  property  in 
toAvns,  for  tenements,  belonging  to 
persons  not  in  the  condition  of 
labourers,  we  would  lay  a  similar 
tax  of  a  small  fractional  portion  of 
the  annual  rent;  and  on  all  mining 
and  manufacturing  property,  wherever 
situated,  we  would  impose  a  certain 
small  annual  charge.  To  fix  ideas, 
we  will  suppose  that  the  sum  pro- 
duced by  this  latter  class  of  property 
should  be  equal  to  one-half  of  that 
charged  for  the  same  purpose  on  the 
landed  proprietors.  The  sums  to  be 
raised  may  be  thus  calculated : — 

1st.,  The  entire  population  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  as  ascertained  by 
the  census  of  1841,  is  911,603:  and 
the  average  rate  of  wages  for  an  able- 
bodied  agricultural  labourer  may  be 
safely  estimated  at  Is.  6d.  per  diem, 
as  a  minimum  throughout  Wales.  A 
poll-tax,  therefore,  of  Is.  6d.  per  head 
on  the  whole  population,  would  pro- 
duce a  sum  of  £68,375. 
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2d.,  The  entire  acreage  of  Wales  is 
very  nearly  5,206,900  acres ;  and  a 
land-tax  of  Id.  per  acre  would  there- 
fore produce  £21,695. 

3d.,  Estimating  a  tax  on  houses, 
and  mining  and  manufacturing  pro- 
perty throughout  Wales,  at  only  half 
the  amount  of  that  raised  on  the  land, 
we  should  have  a  sum  of  £10,847. 

The  whole  would  stand  thus : — 


Poll-tax 
Land-tax 
House-tax,  &c. 


L.68,375 
21,695 
10,847 


L.100,917 

Now  assuming  that,  whether  by  ad- 
hering to  the  old  division  of  parishes 
for  the  formation  of  educational  dis- 
tricts— and  for  many  reasons,  religious 
as  well  as  political,  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  this  arrangement  disturbed — 
there  would  be  required,  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  one  school  for  each  parish, 
the  total  number  of  863  schools. 
But  on  account  of  the  increased  size 
of  some  of  the  towns,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  mining  population  in  several 
mountainous  districts,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  provide  more  than  this 
number.  We  will  therefore,  at  a 
guess,  fix  it  at  1000,  and  this  would 
furnish  at  least  one  school  for  every 
1000  of  the  whole  population,  adult 
as  well  as  infantine — a  proportion 
which  will  be  allowed  to  be  abundantly 
sufficient,  when  it  is  considered  that 
such  schools  are  intended  only  for  the 
lower  classes. 

To  support,  however,  a  school  in  a 
proper  state  of  efficiency— that  is  to 
say,  to  furnish  it  with  properly  trained 
teachers,  male  and  female,  and  with 
the  requisite  books  and  other  instru- 
ments of  teaching — we  do  not  think 
that  we  are  overstraining  the  point 
if  we  assign  the  annual  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  as  necessary.  This 
sum  might  either  be  divided  in  the 
proportion  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum 
for  a  male  teacher,  and  forty  pounds 
per  annum  for  a  female, — or  it  might 
most  advantageously,  in  some  cases, 
be  bestowed  on  a  teacher  and  his 
wife,  supposing  them  both  capable  of 
undertaking  such  duties.  Of  course, 
in  all  cases  suitable  buildings,  includ- 
ing school-rooms  for  both  sexes,  re- 
sidences and  gardens  for  the  teachers, 
should  be  provided  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  maintained  in  repair  from 
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a  distinct  fund.  We  shall  then  per- 
ceive that  the  sum  mentioned  above, 
.amounting  in  round  numbers  to  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
and  we  think  that  it  would  not  only 
be  so,  but  that  it  might  be  made  to 
furnish  a  sufficient  sum  for  retiring 
and  superannuated  pensions,  on  the 
principle  adopted  in  several  of  the 
Continental  states,  of  an  annual  per- 
centage being  deducted  from  the 
salaries  of  all  civil  servants  to  form  a 
fund  of  this  nature,  specially  devoted 
to  their  own  benefit.  We  do  not 
throw  out  any  specific  hints  for  the 
collection  and  management  of  this 
fund ;  but  it  might  be  raised  along 
with  other  local  rates,  and  by  the 
same  local  officers,  so  that  the  smallest 
possible  addition  might  be  thereby 
made  to  the  cost  of  collecting  it. 

One  part  of  this  plan,  however, 
without  which  the  whole  would  be 
inefficient,  would  be  the  forming  of  a 
body  of  inspectors,  and  the  establish- 
ing of  training-schools  or  colleges 
for  teachers.  The  latter  are  already 
beginning  to  exist,  and  machinery 
for  the  former  is  now  at  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
'Council.  But  we  should  hope  to  see 
training-schools  established  on  a  much 
larger  and  more  efficient  scale  than  at 
present ;  and  we  should  desire  to  see 
the  appointment  of  inspectors,  and  the 
management  of  the  education  funds, 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  such  a  body 
as  the  Privy  Council,  and  given  to  the 
local  and  provincial  authorities,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  of  Wales.  If  such 
appointments  remained  in  the  hands 
of  government,  political  jobbing  would 
act  upon  them  with  greater  intensity 
than  through  the  medium  of  local 
interests  and  county  influence  ;  and, 
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what  would  be  far  worse  than  this, 


another  impulse  would  be  given  to 
the  principle  of  centralisation,  one  of 
the  most  fatal  for  national  spirit  and 
national  freedom  that  can  be  devised, 
and  which  we  are  called  upon  to  resist 
at  all  times,  but  especially  when  a 
party  of  Whig  politico-economists, 
as  wild  and  destructive  in  the  ultimate 
tendencies  of  their  theories  as  the 
Girondists  of  France,  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  reins  of  power. 

We  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday  schools  ;  we  leave  them  alto- 
gether to  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  the  Church,  and  the  various 
sects  in  Wales,  by  whom,  if  they  are 
wanted,  they  can  be  efficiently  main- 
tained without  any  interference  of 
the  state.  But  we  call  loudly  upon, 
the  legislature  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  give  at  least  the  initiative 
and  the  moving  power  to  the  natural 
inertness  of  the  Welsh  people  ;  and 
we  would  summon  them,  as  they 
value  the  happiness,  the  tranquillity, 
and  the  moral  advancement  of  that 
portion  of  the  country,  to  take  the 
matter  of  education  under  their 
primary  control,  and  to  form  a  general 
system,  harmonious  in  its  manner  of 
working,  comprehensive  in  its  extent, 
and  tolerant  in  its  religious  tenden- 
cies. Much  opposition  and  prejudice 
and  clamour  would  have  to  be  com- 
bated, as  upon  every  question  seems 
now  to  be  the  case  in  what  we  fondly 
consider  the  model  of  all  political  con- 
stitutions. But  unless  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  statesmen  at  the  head  of 
affairs  are  prepared  to  meet  these  ob- 
stacles, and  to  remove  them  in  their 
sovereign  wisdom,  they  had  better 
declare  their  incapacity  openly,  and 
renounce  their  functions. 
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THE  SILVER  CROSS. — A  CAMPAIGNING  SKETCH. 
FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ERNEST  KOCH.* 


NIGHT-QUARTERS. 


IN  the  village  of  Careta,  upon  the 
mountains  near  the  Arga,  which  flows 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  Pampeluna,  the 
wind  whistled  and  the  snow  drifted 
upon  a  stormy  January  evening  of 
the  year  1836.  It  was  about  seven 
of  the  clock:  Jose,  a  sturdy  peasant,  sat 
by  his  kitchen  fire,  on  which  withered 
vine-branches  blazed  and  crackled, 
and  dried  his  hempen  sandals.  Be- 
side him  knelt  a  haggard  old  woman, 
handsome  in  the  ugliness  of  one  of 
those  strongly-marked,  melancholy, 
yellow  countenances,  in  which  a  legend 
of  the  Alhambra  seems  to  lurk. 
Dressed  in  rusty  black,  she  crouched 
like  an  animal  by  the  hearth,  poking 
and  blowing  at  the  fire,  which  some- 
times broadly  illuminated  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  room  and  rafters  of  the 
roof,  at  others  was  barely  sufficiently 
vivid  to  light  up  her  mysterious  old 
physiognomy.  Suddenly  a  tremen- 
dous gust  of  wind  burst  open  the 
Wooden  shutter,  and  howled  into  the 
apartment. 

"Dios!  what  weather!"  croaked 
the  old  woman. 

An  affirmative  carajo  was  her  hus- 
band's reply,  as  he  knocked  the  dry 
mud  from  his  leathern  gamashes 
against  the  edge  of  the  raised  hearth- 
stone. 

"  God  help  the  poor  troops  in  the 
mountains  !  "  continued  the  old  wo- 
man. "Daughter,  shut  the  win- 
dow." 

A  young  girl,  who  sat,  spindle  in 
hand,  upon  a  wooden  bench  in  the 
gloom  of  the  chimney  comer,  obeyed 
the  order.  Her  coarse  woollen  dress 
could  not  wholly  disguise  the  graces 
of  her  form,  as  she  tripped  across 
the  kitchen  through  the  fitful  firelight, 
which  shone  upon  her  gipsy  features 
and  clear  brown  skin,  and  upon  the 
two  long  plaited  tails  of  jet-black  hair 
that  fell  down  her  back  nearly  to  her 


heels.  Before  closing  the  window  she 
listened,  with  the  true  instinct  of  a 
vedette,  to  the  sounds  without.  In  a 
lull  of  the  blast,  her  ear  caught  the 
noise  of  distant  drums,  beaten  not  in 
irregular  guerilla  fashion,  but  by 
well-trained  drummers,  in  steady 
quick  time. 

"  Father,"  cried  Manuela,  "  troops 
are  at  hand." 

"  Nonsense,  child :  'tis  the  garrison 
tattoo  below  at  Larasuena." 

"  No,  father,  it  draws  nearer.  'Tis 
the  French.  Mother,  hide  the  beds." 

Beds  were  hidden,  a  sack  of  whife 
beans  was  carefully  concealed,  the 
family  jackass  was  tethered  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  cellar-like  stable. 
Preceded  by  rattle  of  drums,  two  wet 
and  weary  battalions  of  the  French 
Legion  marched  into  Careta,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  halt  the  shiver- 
ing alcalde  was  hurrying  from  house 
to  house,  allotting  quarters  to  the 
tired  strangers. 

An  hour  later  I  sat  beside  Jose's 
hearth,  smoking  a  friendly  cigarilla 
with  the  surly  old  peasant.  Upon 
the  earthen  floor,  at  various  distances 
from  the  fire,  at  which  sundry  pair  of 
white  gaiters,  newly  washed,  hung  to- 
dry,  lay  those  soldiers  of  my  squad 
(I  was  then  a  corporal)  who  had  not 
fallen  in  that  day's  fight  by  Larasu- 
ena. At  a  sort  of  loop-hole  in  the 
wall,  looking  out  into  the  street,  a 
sentry  stood.  For  a  long  while  Josd 
sat  with  folded  hands,  gazing  at  the 
fire.  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  him 
talk ;  told  him  about  German  customs 
and  German  men;  then  spoke  of 
Spain,  of  the  Constitution  and  so- 
forth  ;  less,  however,  if  truth  must  be 
told,  with  a  view  to  his  amusement 
than  to  that  of  the  sweet-faced  girl 
with  the  long  black  locks  who  sat  over 
her  spindle  in  the  opposite  corner. 
At  last  Jose's  sullenness  thawed  so- 


*  This  sketch  is  derived  partly  from  the  note-book,  and  partly  from  the  conversation,  of 
a  young  German,  now  living  upon  a  small  estate  near  Bareges  in  the  Upper  Pyrenees.. 
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far  that  he  asked  me  very  earnestly  if 
the  German  jackasses  were  as  big 
and  as  strong  as  those  in  Navarre. 
What  could  I  reply  to  such  a  ques- 
tion ! 

Suddenly  a  long  shrill  whistle  was 
heard  outside  the  house.  "Keep  a 
bright  look-out ! "  cried  I,  to  the  sen- 
try at  the  loophole.  Again  all  was 
still.  Father  Jose  dropped  off  to 
sleep  ;  the  patrona  went  down  stairs 
to  fodder  the  donkey,  and  I  addressed 
my  conversation  to  pretty  Manuela. 
I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  we  got  on  so 
well  together  that  soon  I  found  myself 
seated  close  beside  her,  one  arm  round 
her  waist,  whilst  the  other  hand  played 
with  a  silver  cross  that  hung  from  her 
neck,  and  on  which  were  engraved 
the  words,  "Mary,  pray  for  me!" 
And  she  told  me  of  her  brother  Anto- 
nio, who  was  away  from  home,  and  of 
her  sister  Maria,  who  was  with  rela- 
tions at  Hostiz,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bastan. 

"  And  where  is  your  brother  An- 
tonio, Manuela  ?  " 

"  My  brother  is — in  the  mountains. 
You  seem  good  and  kind,  stranger ; 
you  tell  me  you  are  not  a  Frenchman, 
but  a  German.  Oh  !  if  you  meet  my 
brother  in  fight,  do  not  kill  him — spare 
him  for  my  sake ! " 

"  But,  dear  Manuela,  how  am  I  to 
know  your  brother  ?  One  Carlist  is 
so  like  another." 

"  No,  no !  you  are  sure  to  know  him : 
he  resembles  me,  and  he  wears  upon 
his  breast  a  silver  cross  like  mine.  The 
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same  words  are  written  upon  it,  and 
not  a  bullet  has  touched  him  since  he 
has  worn  it." 

"  So,  your  brother  is  a  soldier  of 
Don  Carlos,  your  sister  dwells  in  a 
Carlist  village,  and  your  parents — at 
least  your  father,  judging  from  his 
looks  when  I  spoke  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,— also  hold  for  the  Pretender. 
Do  you  not  fear  Christino  troops  ?  " 

"  No,  Seuor — at  least  I  should  not, 
if  they  were  all  as  good  as  you,  who 
protected  me  from  that  rude  Italian. 
— Dios!"  she  exclaimed,  suddenly 
interrupting  herself,  and  springing 
from  her  chair  like  a  scared  deer. 
From  under  the  bench  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire  peered  forth  the  dark 
countenance  of  a  Piedmontese  soldier, 
his  cheeks  flushed  with  wine,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  a  sullen  fire,  his  ig- 
noble, satyr-like  features  expressing 
a  host  of  evil  passions.  He  shot  a 
venomous  glance  from  under  his  dirty 
eyelashes,  then  turned  himself  round, 
grinding  between  his  teeth  an  Italian 
malediction.  He  still  lay  where  I 
had  violently  thrown  him,  when,  upon 
our  first  entrance,  I  rescued  Ma- 
nuela from  his  brutality. 

"  To  bed,  girl !  "  screamed  the  old 
woman,  who  just  then  re-entered  the 
kitchen.  Manuela  went  to  bed,  and 
I  composed  myself  to  sleep  upon  the 
bench  by  the  fire.  It  was  eleven 
o'clock,  and  the  silence  in  the  village 
was  unbroken  save  by  the  howling 
of  the  storm  and  the  occasional  chal- 
lenge of  a  sentry. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


The  road  fromPampeluna  to  France 
passes  by  a  mountain  of  some  size, 
whose  real  name  I  have  forgotten, 
but  which  our  soldiers  called  the  Hill 
of  Death,  because,  for  a  league  around, 
it  emitted  an  odour  of  unburied 
corpses.  Close  to  the  road,  but  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  a  conical  peak 
springs  from  the  hill-side. 

Around  this  peak,  upon  a  July 
night,  about  six  months  after  the 
scene  at  Careta,  lay  a  column  of  Car- 
lists,  awaiting  the  dawn.  There  they 
are,  scattered  about  the  fires,  forlorn 
figures  of  unconquerable  endurance, 
barefoot,  in  linen  trousers  and  thin 
cloth  jackets,  the  scarlet  plate-shaped 
cap  upon  their  heads.  Burnt  brown 


by  the  Castilian  sun,  their  daring  pic- 
turesque countenances  assume  an  addi- 
tional wildness  of  aspect  in  the  red  light 
of  the  watch-fires.  From  one  of  these, 
Fernando,  a  handsome  Arragonese lad, 
whose  father  and  brothers  have  been 
shot,  and  whose  sister  is  &fitte-de-joie 
at  Saragossa,  snatches  a  charcoal  with 
his  fingers,  and  places  it  upon  a  stone, 
to  light  his  paper  cigar.  Then  comes 
Hippolito,  a  pale  emaciated  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  sets  upon  the  fire  a  small 
pot  of  potatoes,  which  he  has  carried 
with  him  since  morning.  The  Car- 
lists  caught  him  in  Catalonia,  and 
dragged  him  along  with  them,  and 
often  does  he  swear  a  peevish  oath 
that  his  death  will  be  in  the  hospital. 


"Hold 

tongue ! " 
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Beside  him  lies  Cyrillo,  a  desperate  of 
scapegrace  from  Estremadura,  in- 
tended for  the  university,  but  whom 
restlessness  and  evil  courses  have 
brought  under  the  banners.  He  has 
a  piece  of  bacon  on  his  bayonet,  and 
toasts  it  at  the  flame.  Hard  by,  a 
brace  of  Andalusians  have  got  a 
guitar,  and  strike  up  a  melody,  so 
plaintive  and  yet  so  strangely  spirit- 
stirring,  that  a  bearded  dragoon, 
slumbering  upon  his  back,  with  his 
hands  beneath  his  head,  suddenly 
opens  his  great  wild  eyes.  One  of 
his  comrades  stands  near  him,  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  gazing 
down  wistfully  into  the  valley  of  the 
Arga,  now  veiled  by  the  mists  of  even- 
ing, and  which  he  perhaps  for  many 
a  long  day  has  not  dared  to  visit — 
as  if  the  tones  of  the  guitar  brought 
melancholy  to  his  mind.  Suddenly 
the  measure  is  changed,  and  the  mu- 
sician breaks  into  the  lively  fandango ; 
a  joyous  Navarrese  seizes  the  pensive 
trooper  by  the  arm  and  whirls  him 
round,  but  receives  in  return  a  push 
that  sends  him  staggering  against  the 
guitar  player,  whilst  he  grasps  at  his 
girdle  for  the  ready  knife.  An  obscene 
<jurse  burst  from  half-a-dozen  throats ; 
with  fierce  looks  the  two  men  confront 
each  other,  but  are  separated  by  force, 
and  again  the  guitar  tinkles  in  the 
night  air,  whilst  Hippolito  gathers  up 
his  potatoes,  upset  and  scattered  in  the 
scuffle.  A  dirty  priest  comes  up,  a 
decoration  upon  his  black  coat,  and 
enjoins  order  and  peace.  He  has 
scarcely  walked  away,  when  a  soldier 
in  handsome  uniform  rushes  up  to  the 
fire,  and  throws  himself  down,  breath- 
less and  half  fainting.  He  is  a  de- 
serter from  the  Christino  regiment  of 
Cordova.  They  give  him  unlimited 
wine,  and  he  tells  them  the  latest 
news  from  the  hostile  camp.  The 
bota  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
and  whilst  the  deserter  sleeps  off  his 
libations  and  fatigue,  his  new  com- 
rades cast  lots  for  his  good  shirt  and 
strong  shoes. 

The  same  evening  four  battalions 
of  the  foreign  legion  were  quartered 
at  Villalba,  four  leagues  nearer  to 
Pampeluna.  Upon  an  open  space  in 
the  village,  whence  the  sun  had  long 
since  burned  away  the  grass,  a  party 
of  Germans  sat  upon  scattered  blocks 
of  stone,  and  discussed,  whilst  a  gourd 
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wine  circulated  slowly  amongst 
them,  an  order  just  issued  to  hold 
themselves  ready  to  march  at  a  mi- 
nute's notice. 

"  Who  knows,"  said  one  of  them, 
a  tailor  from  Kegensburg,  "  whether 
we  shall  be  alive  to-morrow?  Let's 
have  a  song." 

' '  A  song,  a  song ! "  repeated  another, 
a  shoemaker  from  Rhenish  Prussia, 
who  had  found  himself  uncomfortable 
in  the  Vauban  barracks  in  Luxem- 
burg. 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?  "  cried  a  jour- 
neyman mechanic^  who,  when  upon 
his  travels,  ran  short  of  work  and 
money. 

Before  any  one  could  answer,  a 
capering  Frenchman  struck  up, 

"  Entendez-vous,  le  tambour  bat,  le  clairon 
sonne,"  &c. 


your  infernal  French 
shouted  the  Germans. 
'Here's  the  sergeant  from  Munich 
will  give  us  a  song." 

The  Bavarian,  nothing  loath,  struck 
up  a  song,  whose  simple  strain  and 
familiar  words  brought  home  and 
friends  to  the  memory  of  all  present. 
The  melody  echoed  far  through  the 
still  evening  air,  and,  when  it  con- 
cluded, tears  were  in  every  eye,  and 
no  one  spoke,  save  the  Kegensburg 
tailor,  who  muttered, 

"  God  take  us  safe  out  of  this  cut- 
throat countiy ! " 

The  sun  went  down.  A  few  pieces 
of  ship -biscuit  were  shared  for  the 
evening  meal,  and  then  the  drums 
beat  to  roll-call,  which  was  held  in. 
quarters,  and  at  whose  next  repetition 
many  a  man  then  present  was  doomed 
to  be  missing. 

That  same  night,  twelve  o'clock  had 
scarcely  struck,  when  the  three  so- 
lemn taps  with  which  the  French 
generate  begins,  resounded  through  the 
village  of  Villalba.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  battalions  were  under 
arms,  hurrying  at  quick  step  along 
the  desolate  road  to  Larasuena.  In  a 
meadow,  outside  this  village,  half  an 
hour's  halt  was  allowed,  for  the  men 
to  fill  their  flasks  with  vinegar  and 
water,  as  a  remedy  for  the  faintness 
occasioned  by  heat.  Then  the  march 
continued.  The  column  had  scarcely 
halted,  for  the  second  time,  in  rear  of 
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the  houses  of  Zubiri,  when  a  sharp 
fire  of  musketry  was  heard  from  the 
mountain  above.  At  charging  pace 
the  weaiy  troops  hurried  up  the  steep 
acclivity.  The  sun  was  scorching  hot ; 
the  knapsacks  seemed  insupportably 
lieavy.  Nearer  and  nearer  was  the  noise 
of  thefight ;  in  the  ranks  of  the  ascend- 
ing soldiers  short  suppressed  gasps  and 
groans  were  heard.  The  tailor  from 
Kegensburg  fell  forward,  with  froth 
upon  his  lips,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
On  reaching  a  small  level,  we  saw 
it  was  high  time  for  our  arrival.  The 
second  regiment  of  the  royal  guard 
already  gave  ground,  when  the  cry 
"  La  Legion !  "  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  With  fixed  bayonets  our 
battalions  rushed  like  tigers  upon  the 
factious  ranks,  which  were  disordered 
by  the  shock.  The  Bavarian  sergeant 
fell  amongst  five  Caiiists,  who  settled 
him  with  their  knives.  A  pale  subal- 
tern of  the  factious  came  in  contact 
with  three  of  our  grenadiers,  and 
begged  piteously  for  mercy.  But  the 
grenadiers  had  no  time ;  they  cut  a 
bad  joke  in  Swabian  dialect,  and 
brained  him  with  their  muskets.  Of 
the  first  encounter  of  the  day,  these 
are  the  only  episodes  I  remem- 
ber. Suddenly  the  Carlist  bugles 
sounded  the  retreat.  We  formed  co- 
lumn and  hurried  in  pursuit,  followed 
by  the  royal  guard.  From  time  to 
time  the  enemy  halted,  till  the  bayonet 
again  dislodged  them.  By  turns  our 
battalions  were  sent  forward  as  skir- 
mishers. It  was  nearly  noon.  A 


dying  officer  of  ours  begged  me  for  a 
mouthful  of  vinegar.  I  had  but  two ; 
one  for  myself,  and  one  for  my  com- 
rade, whom  I  had  not  seen,  however, 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  never  saw 
afterwards.  It  was  about  twelve 
o'clock  when  my  company  advanced 
to  skirmish.  The  line  deployed,  and 
as  we  slowly  advanced,  loading  and 
firing,  I  had  to  pass  through  the  cor- 
ner of  a  small  thicket.  Just  as  I  en- 
tered it,  I  observed  a  Carlist  horse- 
man, at  its  other  extremity,  fire  his 
carbine  at  one  of  our  men.  Then  he 
disappeared  amongst  the  trees,  and 
five  seconds  later  I  saw  him  riding 
towards  me.  "  Surrender ! "  he  shouted 
in  Navarrese  patois,  and  stooped  be- 
hind his  horse's  head.  At  my  shot 
the  animal  stood  stock-still,  and  the 
rider  fell  from  his  saddle.  Blood 
streamed  from  a  wound  between  neck 
and  shoulder.  I  released  his  foot 
from  the  stirrup,  propped  him  up 
against  a  beech-tree,  and  unbut- 
toned his  jacket  from  over  his  pant- 
ing breast.  As  I  did  so,  a  silver 
cross  fell  almost  into  my  hand.  It 
hung  from  his  neck  by  a  ribbon, 
and  upon  it  were  the  words,  "Mary, 
pray  for  me!"  I  had  seen  such  a 
cross  before.  "  Open  your  mouth, 
Antonio !  "  I  cried.  He  obeyed,  and 
I  poured  upon  his  parched  tongue 
the  last  contents  of  my  flask.  He 
thanked  me  with  his  dying  breath. 
I  concealed  the  cross  within  his 
jacket,  and  followed  the  signal  that 
called  the  skirmishers  forward. 


HIDDEN  TREASURE. 


A  fortnight  later,  at  about  the  same 
liour  as  in  the  previous  January,  the 
Legion  inarched  into  Careta.  As  be- 
fore, old  Jose  was  seated  upon  the 
bench  in  the  chimney  corner,  making 
a  cigarillo  out  of  the  stumps  of  a  dozen 
others,  carefully  treasured  in  his  coat 
cuff;  and  the  patrona  jumped  up 
with  a  shrill  "Dies  de  mi  alma!'''1 
as  the  foreign  drums  announced  her 
former  guests.  "The  old  billets  " 
was  the  convenient  order,  as  regarded 
quarters ;  and  with  shout  and  song, 
and  clatter  of  musket-buts,  my  com- 
pany rushed  up  the  well-known  stair- 
case. The  rough  greeting  over,  and 
a  demand  for  wine  complied  with,  I 
inquired  after  Manuela.  "She  is 


with  friends  in  the  mountains,  "grum- 
bled the  old  woman. 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  With  four  other 
non-commissioned  officers  I  betook 
myself,  an  iron  lamp  in  hand,  to  the 
room  allotted  us.  Jose  and  the  pa- 
trona had  been  long  asleep.  The  sol- 
diers lay  for  the  most  part  in  the 
deathlike  slumber  of  extreme  fatigue, 
upon  the  chairs  and  in  the  kitchen. 
The  floor  of  our  room  was  of  tiles, 
affording  a  cold,  uncomfortable  rest- 
ing-place. As  to  bedding,  it  was  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

Whilst  examining  our  dreary  lodg- 
ings, one  of  my  companions  pointed 
out  an  opening  in  the  wall,  closed  up 
with  square  flat  stones,  laid  upon 
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each  other,  but  not  cemented.  Judg- 
ing from  the  external  aspect  of  the 
house,  we  conjectured  this  condemned 
doorway  to  lead  into  another  apart- 
ment. 

The  suspicion  that  beds  or  wine 
were  perhaps  concealed  there,  induced 
us  to  remove  the  upper  stones,  and 
when  enough  of  them  were  out  to  allow 
of  ingress,  my  comrades  hoisted  me 
up  to  the  opening,  through  which  I 
held  the  lamp,  and  saw  a  passage 
with  several  doors.  Taking  my  bay- 
onet and  havresack,  I  bid  my  comrades 
remain  where  they  were,  and,  promis- 
ing an  equitable  division  of  spoils,  I 
climbed  over  the  wall.  Shading  the 
lamp  with  my  hand  lest  a  ray  should 
meet  the  eye  of  old  Jose,  I  moved 
along  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  whilst 
behind  me  my  companions  poked 
their  heads  through  the  opening,  and 
made  eager  and  curious  inquiries  as  to 
what  I  saw.  In  one  corner  I  found  a 
pile  of  sheep's  wool,  which  I  threw 
out  to  serve  as  bed.  In  the  room 
I  found  some  rude  furniture,  broken 
and  worthless,  old  shrivelled  goat- 
skins, empty  casks,  and  the  like.  I 
was  about  to  cease  my  investigation, 
when  I  noticed  a  wrooden  partition 
cutting  off  the  end  of  a  room.  There 
was  a  door  in  it,  which  I  opened. 
Whilst  my  comrades  were  busy  spread- 
ing out  the  wool,  it  revealed  an  alcove, 
containing  a  clean,  white  bed,  in  which 
some  one  lay. 

Hastily  shading  the  lamp  I  gently 
closed  the  door.  But  perceiving  that 
the  person  in  the  bed,  whoever  it  was, 
did  not  stir,  I  ventured  nearer,  and 
beheld  a  mass  of  long  black  hair 
spread  out  in  rich  waves  over  the 
snow-white  sheet.  The  sleeper's  face 
was  turned  to  the  wall ;  another 
glance,  and  I  recognised  Mauuela. 
My  heart  throbbed  violently.  It  was 
a  hard  fight,  harder  than  that  on  the 
4th  July.  She  lay  so  still  and  uncon- 
scious, breathing  so  softly,  and  her 
dark  hair  twined  so  temptingly  over 
the  bed-clothes,  like  snakes  out  of 
paradise.  But  upon  her  partially  un- 
veiled bosom  lay  the  silver  cross,  and 
the  lamp-light  shone  upon  the  words, 
"  Mary,  pray  for  me!"  Silently  I 
shut  the  door  and  returned  to  my 
comrades.  Upon  my  assurance  that 
I  had  found  nothing  worth  looking 
after,  the  stones  were  replaced  in  the 
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opening,  and  we  lay  down  to  sleep. 
But  I  have  often  slept  more  soundly 
upon  bare  tiles  than  I  did  that  night 
upon  Josh's  wool. 

At  daybreak  the  diana  called  us,  as 
usual,  under  arms,  to  wait  the  return 
of  the  morning  reconnoissance.  After 
that,  various  duties  occupied  me  for 
some  hours.  Upon  my  return  to  the 
house,  I  had  all  the  difficulty  in  the 
world  to  appease  Manuela's  mother, 
who  showered  upon  us,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  whole  company, 
every  malediction  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage affords.  The  old  lady  had 
found  the  wool  scattered  about  our 
room,  and  naturally  concluded  that 
was  not  the  full  extent  of  our  depre- 
dations. Manuela  now  made  her  ap- 
r ranee,  bathed  in  tears— her  presence 
the  house  being  already  known, 
so  her  mother  supposed,  to  all  of  us. 

It  was  again  evening.  The  thun- 
der rolled,  and  a  heavy  summer  shower 
poured  down  in  torrents,  when,  as  I 
ascended  the  stairs,  a  flash  of  light- 
ning showed  me  Jose  equipped  and 
girt  for  the  road.  Manuela  hung  sob- 
bing round  his  neck,  an4  bid  him 
God-speed.  On  my  appearance,  the 
old  peasant  darted  through  the  back- 
door ;  and  a  second  flash  gave  me  a 
glimpse  of  his  brown  cloak  as  he  strode 
over  the  garden  fence  and  disappeared 
across  the  country. 

An  hour  later  our  drums  beat  for 
unexpected  departure,  and  the  soldiers 
hurried  out  of  the  house.  I  lingered 
an  instant,  and,  with  my  arm  round 
Manuela's  waist,  told  her,  in  few 
words,  my  discovery  of  the  previous 
night.  Her  cheeks  burned  like  flame, 
and  she  raised  her  great  dark  eyes 
timidly  and  gratefully  to  my  face. 
"May  God  repay  it  to  your  sisters  and 
mother ! "  were  her  words.  "  I  said 
you  were  not  like  the  rest.  But  your 
home  is  far  hence,  and  if  the  war 
spares  you,  poor  Manuela  will  soon  be 
forgotten." 

"  Give  me  something  whereby  to 
remember  you,  Manuela.  A  kiss,  if 
you  will." 

"  Take  this  cross.  I  give  it  you. 
Wear  it  in  battle,  as  my  brother  An- 
tonio does  his,  and  show  it  him  if  you 
meet  in  strife.  May  it  shield  and 
accompany  you  to  your  distant  home, 
and  remind  you  sometimes  of  the  poor 
Navarrese  maiden." 
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I  pressed  the  sweet  girl  closer  to  my 
breast,  took  a  farewell  kiss,  and  whis- 
pered, "  Adieu,  poor  Manuela  ! "  Just 
then,  through  the  half-open  door, 
appeared  the  unclean  countenance  of 
the  Piedmontese.  He  grinned  with 
rage  and  disappointment,  and  disap- 
peared at  Manuela's  cry  of  alarm. 

Ten  or  twelve  leagues  south-west 
from  Pampeluna  lies  the  fortress  of 
Lerin,  perched  high  upon  the  summit 
of  a  hill.  Thence,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  preceding  scene,  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  foreign  legion  started  sud- 
denly at  midnight,  the  object  of  the 
mysterious  march  unknown  even  to 
the  officers.  When  the  column  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  road  that 
zig-zags  down  the  hill,  a  peasant, 
tied,  by  precaution,  to  one  of  the 
horses  of  the  advanced  guard,  con- 
ducted them  rapidly  across  the  Ega, 
through  meadows  and  vineyards,  and 
wild  broken  country.  It  was  very 
dark,  and  now  and  then  a  man  or 
horse  fell  down  a  bank  or  into  a 
ditch.  When  day  broke,  however,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  wrong  direc- 
tion had  been  taken.  The  column 
went  to  the  right  about,  and  reached, 
just  as  the  sun  rose,  a  beaten  track 
leading  direct  to  Sesma,  a  village  occu- 
pied by  Carlist  troops.  Bright  blazed 
the  bayonets  in  the  sunbeams,  betray- 
ing our  presence  to  the  foe  we  were  to 
have  surprised.  Whilst  we  gave  the 
Carlists  employment  in  the  adjacent 
woods  and  fields,  our  general  made  a 
dash  into  the  village,  caught  the  al- 
calde, and,  by  threats  of  a  short 
shrift  and  a  sharp  volley,  made  him 
pay  down  a  small  portion  of  the  long 
arrears  due  to  the  legion. 

Upon  our  orderly  retreat  to  Lerin, 
effected  in  squares  of  battalions,  on 
whose  skirts  hosts  of  Carlist  cavalry 
impotently  hovere^,  we  were  surprised 
to  see  our  peasant  guide  led  along 
with  bound  hands.  When  the  sight  of 
the  fort's  artillery  made  the  enemy 
cease  the  pursuit  and  return  to  Sesma, 
the  column  was  formed  into  one  large 
square,  a  drum-head  court-martial  was 
held  upon  the  peasant,  and  prepara- 
tion made  for  his  instant  execution. 
Although  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  he  had  led  the  troops  astray, 
exposing  them  to  great  danger,  and 
partly  frustrating  the  object  of  the 
expedition.  Further  proof  of  his  guilt 
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was  found  upon  him,  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  from  the  Carlist  village  of 
Hostiz.  With  bowed  head,  and  in 
sullen  silence,  he  listened  to  his  sen- 
tence, announced  with  a  threefold 
rattle  of  drums.  For  the  first  time 
the  unpleasant  duty  devolved  upon 
me  of  forming  one  of  the  firing  party. 
Heavens!  how  I  started  as  I  drew 
near  to  the  victim,  and  recognised  old 
Jose  from  Careta.  Poor  Manuela! 
I  trembled  as  I  looked  round,  expect- 
ing her  to  appear.  Just  then  came 
pouring  out  of  the  town,  with  a  wo- 
man at  their  head,  a  crowd  of  pea- 
sants in  Sunday  garb,  hat  in  hand, 
and  approached  the  general,  slacken- 
ing their  pace  respectfully  as  they 
drew  near.  But  Manuela's  mother 
(she  it  was  who  accompanied  them) 
sprang  forward  like  a  fury,  menacing 
the  general  with  her  clenched  fist  and 
niad  Cassandra-like  countenance,  and 
heaping  upon  him  curses  such  as  only 
an  angry  Spaniard  can  lay  tongue  to. 
Her  shrill  imprecations  contrasted 
oddly  with  the  humble  and  depre- 
cating entreaties  of  the  men,  and  with 
the  muttered  prayers  of  Jose,  who 
awaited  his  last  minute  upon  his  knees 
before  the  firing  party. 

Permission  given,  one  of  the  men 
stepped  forward  as  spokesman. 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency," 
said  he  to  the  general,  "  to  spare  this 
man's  life.  He  is  unacquainted  with 
the  country.  He  first  came  hither 
only  a  month  ago,  after  his  hearth 
had  been  ravaged,  his  family  scat- 
tered, his  house  burned.  Be  merci- 
ful, Seiior.  We  will  all  be  sureties 
for  his  good  behaviour.  Let  him 
return  to  his  wife :  and  so  shall  the 
blessed  Mary  and  the  angels  comfort 
your  Excellency  in  the  hour  of 
agony ! " 

"  No,  no  ! "  yelled  the  woman, 
sputtering  with  fury,  her  long  grizzled 
hair  streaming  around  her  distorted 
face.  "  No !  they  shall  not  comfort 
him,  the  vile  heretic !  Jose  Lopez  I 
husband  !  die  bravely,  curse  the 
heretic  dogs  with  thy  last  breath, 
and  the  angels  will  hear  thee  ! 
Curse  upon  ye,  strangers,  come  to 
destroy  our  dwellings,  to  slay  our 
men,  to  slight  our  faith  !  Death  and 
agony  to  your  souls,  pest  in  your 
veins,  ravens  on  your  carcass,  ashes 
on  vour  threshold!  Die,  Jose,  for 
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the  King  and  the  holy  faith  !  Viva  la 
Santa  Maria  f  Viva  Carlos  Quinto!" 
Four  men  led  away  the  peasants 
and  the  furious  woman.  The  word 
of  command  was  given,  and  I  had  to 
aim  at  the  breast  to  which,  only  a 
month  previously,  poor  Manuela  had 
been  pressed  in  the  cottage  at  Careta. 
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Once  more  Jose  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  Mary,  pray  for  me  !  "  Then 
there  was  the  rattle  of  a  volley,  the 
peasant  sprang  into  the  air,  and  fell 
down  upon  his  face,  his  jacket  smok- 
ing with  burnt  wadding. 

The  band  struck  up,  and  we  marched 
back  to  Lerin. 


THE  WINE-SKIN. 


Three  days  afterwards,  on  the  14th 
August,  the  legion  made  an  unex- 
pected incursion  into  the  valley  of 
the  Bastan,  a  district  full  of  strong 
positions,  and  formerly,  for  some 
time,  the  abiding  place  of  the  Pre- 
tender, of  whose  cause  its  inhabitants 
were  enthusiastic  partisans. 

Moving  with  extreme  rapidity,  we 
swept,  with  small  resistance,  one 
village  after  another.  On  our  ap- 
proach, soldiers,  peasants,  women, 
and  children,  packed  their  beds  upon 
jackasses,  and  fled  with  bag  and 
baggage  to  concealment  in  the  moun- 
tains. Towards  noon,  every  sign  of 
a  foe  having  disappeared,  we  retired 
rapidly  through  the  valley  towards 
the  Arga,  and  on  this  retreat  some 
plundering  occurred  in  the  villages. 

Arrived  at  Hostiz,  I  entered  what 
appeared  the  best  house  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  streets  were  strewn  with 
clothes,  linen,  and  other  objects, 
dropped  or  thrown  away  by  the  fugi- 
tives. I  met  two  soldiers  carrying 
large  red  curtains  of  heavy  rich  silk  ; 
others  had  laden  themselves  with 
cheeses,  others  with  honey  or  wine ; 
one  man  had  got  a  large  crucifix. 
Half- naked  women  ran  screaming 
through  the  streets.  Eager  for  a 
draught  of  wine,  for  I  was  exhausted  to 
faintness  by  the  extreme  heat  and  by 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  rapid  march,  I 
hurried  up  the  stairs.  The  house 
bore  witness  to  utter  wantonness  of 
destruction.  Every  thing  was  broken 
and  smashed ;  and  hence  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  observe  the  good- 
humoured  air  with  which  a  handsome 
young  woman,  standing  in  the  roomy 
vestibule,  distributed  wine  to  a  large 


party  of  our  soldiers,  who  drank  in 
greedy  haste,  laughing,  singing,  and 
extolling  the  charms  of  their  Hebe. 

"  Hallo !  my  girl,  a  drink  of  wine, 
for  heaven's  sake  ! " 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
when  an  adjacent  door  opened  ;  and, 
with  arms,  extended  and  dishevelled 
hair,  Manuela  rushed  towards  me. 

"  Give  him  none,  Maria  !  "  she 
cried  ;  "  and  you,"  she  added,  seizing 
both  my  hands,  "for  God  and  the 
saints'  sake,  drink  not  a  drop  ! " 

At  the  words,  her  sister  Maria 
dropped  the  mouth  of  the  wine -skin, 
allowing  the  red  liquor  to  gush  over 
the  floor,  and  disappeared.  The 
drums  beat  to  fall  in  and  march. 
But  now  the  soldiers,  an  instant  be- 
fore so  joyous,  sank  down,  one  after 
the  other,  like  poisoned  flies,  writhing 
and  bemoaning  themselves  upon  the 
stairs  and  in  the  passage.  Manuela 
hung  senseless  upon  my  arm.  I 
stooped  to  lay  her  gently  on  the 
ground,  when  a  musket  was  fired 
not  three  paces  behind  me.  I  looked 
round.  It  was  the  Piedmontese, 
grinning  horribly  in  mingled  agony 
and  exultation,  as  he  doubled  himself 
like  a  worm  in  the  pangs  of  poison. 
But  the  wretch's  aim  had  been  too 
true.  Her  breast  pierced  by  the 
bullet,  Manuela  fell  dead  beside  the 
other  victims. 

How  beautiful  she  was,  even  in 
death,  whilst  her  left  breast  poured 
forth  in  a  crimson  stream  the  many 
sorrows  she  had  sighed  under  !  Poor 
Manuela !  How  pale  was  now  your 
cheek !  How  different  the  last  fare- 
well kiss  on  your  chill  blue  lips  from  that 
warm  and  thrilling  one  in  Careta ! 


THE  HOSPITAL. 


The  military  hospital  at  Pampe- 
luna  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
bishop,  who  fled  to  Don  Carlos  at 


the  commencement  of  the  war.  Its 
spacious  halls  and  corridors  were 
converted  into  twelve  large  wards, 
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four  of  them  for  wounded  men,  and 
four  others  for  fever  patients.  Each 
ward  contained  about  fifty  beds,  in 
which,  upon  dirty  mattresses,  Chris- 
tino  soldiers  pined  and  suffered. 
Most  of  the  sick  of  the  foreign  legion 
there  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  nurses 
were  sisters  of  the  Order  of  Mercy ; 
Tbut  these,  like  nearly  all  Spaniards 
pertaining  to  the  church,  were  adhe- 
rents of  the  Pretender,  and  any  thing 
but  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  towards  us.  People  spoke  even 
of  the  poisoning  of  soups  and  drinks 
given  to  the  patients — a  thing  cer- 
tainly not  impossible,  all  such  matters 
being  prepared  by  the  sisterhood, 
whose  proceedings  were  but  care- 
lessly superintended. 

In  each  of  these  wards,  during  the 
dead  hours  of  night,  a  single  lamp 
burned,  leaving  the  two  extremities 
of  the  room  in  darkness.  The  hos- 
pital being  close  to  the  town  wall, 
there  was  never  a  lack  of  night-birds, 
attracted  to  the  windows  by  the  smell 
of  corpses.  Day  and  night  the  sisters 
moved  about  the  wards,  in  white 
veils  and  black  dresses — a  mass  of 
keys,  beads,  and  crucifixes,  suspended 
at  their  side.  And  frequent  were  the 
visits  of  the  episcopal  chaplain,  Don 
Rafael  Salvador,  preceded  by  bell- 
ringing  urchins,  and  bearing  the  last 
sacrament  to  some  expiring  sinner. 

Repeated  bivouacs  in  inclement 
weather,  and  especially  that  of  the 
llth  March,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dos 
Hermanas,  laid  me,  on  the  15th 
March  1837,  seven  months  after  the 
incident  last  related,  upon  a  sick  bed 
in  this  house  of  suffering. 

Four  bloodlettings  within  two  days 
had  done  something  towards  calming 
the  fever  that  burned  in  my  veins, 
but  still  enough  remained  to  beset 
my  couch  with  delirious  images. 
Grim  and  horrible  visages,  pale, 
mournful  figures  that  seemed  of 
moonshine,  and  vaguely  reminded  me 
of  my  home,  scenes  from  my  child- 
hood, and  others  from  the  war  in 
which  I  had  been  nearly  two  years 
a  sharer,  passed  rapidly  before  me. 
Now  it  was  the  tailor  from  Regens- 
burg,  with  froth  on  his  lips,  expiring 
on  the  mountain  side ;  then  old  Jose, 
with  sightless  eyes  and  pierced  by  a 
dozen  bullets,  danced  a  ghastly  fan- 
dango at  my  bed-foot;  and  then  I 


beheld  a  colossal  breast,  white  and 
beautiful,  offering  blood  to  drink  to  a 
host  of  thirsty  soldiers. 

From  such  visions  as  these  I  one 
night  awoke  and  lay  with  my  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  lamp,  which  hung  just 
opposite  to  me,  revolving  wild  and 
melancholy  fancies  in  my  fevered 
brain.  Do  what  I  would,  Manuela's 
image  continually  recurred  to  me, 
and  with  the  strange  pertinacity  of 
delirium  I  repeated  to  myself  that 
she  would  come  and  rescue  me  from 
my  unhappy  condition.  In  a  bed 
behind  me,  an  Audalusian  prayed  with 
the  chaplain,  who  threw  a  red  silk 
coverlid  over  his  emaciated  body, 
received  his  confession,  and  admin- 
istered the  holy  wafer.  At  the  win- 
dow a  screech-owl  uttered  its  annoy- 
ing cries.  Upon  a  bed  opposite  to 
me  a  sick  German  sang — 

"  Jetzt  bei  der  Lampe  Dammerschein 
Gehst  du  wohl  in  dein  Kammerlein." 

Further  off  another  patient  whistled 
a  fandango ;  and  next  to  me,  upon 
my  left  hand,  an  unhappy  creature, 
frantic  with  fever,  and  bound  down 
upon  his  bed  with  leathern  straps, 
wrought  and  strove  till  he  got  rid  of 
his  coverings,  and  wrenched  the  ban- 
dage from  his  arm,  which  forthwith 
sent  up  into  the  air  a  spout  of  blood 
from  a  recently  opened  vein.  For  a 
moment  the  German's  kindly  song 
soothed  and  calmed  my  perturbed 
ideas  ;  but  suddenly  Jose  gave  a 
bound  before  me,  and  held  up  his  fist 
with  a  frightful  laugh,  and  yelled  out 
like  a  lunatic,  "  Viva  Carlos  Quinto!" 
And  Manuela  wrung  her  hands  till 
my  two  sisters  came  and  consoled  and 
prayed  with  her.  Then  suddenly  her 
pale  face,  surrounded  by  a  white  veil, 
was  bent  down  till  it  nearly  touched 
mine ;  and  she  said,  in  soft  and  ten- 
der tones : — 

u  Poor  stranger,  will  you  drink  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  I  replied,  and  looked  her 
full  in  the  face.  Manuela  it  was.  I 
well  remembered  the  sweet  counte- 
nance, first  seen  in  Careta.  I  raised 
myself,  and  would  fain  have  seized 
hold  of  her,  but  she  moved  slowly 
away,  her  rosary  and  golden  crucifix 
and  black  gown  rustling  through  the 
room.  It  was  no  deception.  Again 
Manuela  came,  and  brought  me  some 
cooling  drink.  Once  more  I  looked 
her  hard  in  the  eyes.  God !  now  I 
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remembered  !  It  was  the  same  Just  then  two  hospital  attendants 
beautiful  woman  who  distributed  the  bore  away  a  corpse,  rolled  in  its  bed- 
wine  at  Hostiz  and  would  fain  have  clothes.  My  neighbour,  No:  50, 
given  me  some.  "Faugh!"  I  ex-  cried  out,  "  Pierre  !  they  are  burying 
claimed,  and  raised  myself  in  bed  to  you ! "  and  laughed  horridly,  whilst 
call  the  Piedmontese  to  shoot  her.  the  German  opposite  sang  gently  and 
But  she  bent  soothingly  over  me,  and  mournfully  : 
laid  hold  of  the  ribbon  upon  which  I  "  Sei  still !  ich  steh'  in  Gottes  Hut, 

wore     Mantiela's     Silver     CrOSS.         I  Der  schutzt  ein  treu  Soldatenblut." 

thought  she  was   about  to  strangle  But  close  beside  me  a  soft  voice  whis- 

me;  but  she  smiled  kindly,  and  showed  pered :  "  Sleep,  and  be  at  rest ;  God 

me  that  she  wore  a  similar  cross  upon  give  thee  peace  and  health.     I  am 

her  breast.      And  she  gave  me  to  not  Manuela — I  am  Maria.    I  found 

drink,  and  then  took  away  the  little  thy  cross,  and  I  pray  for  thee.    Thou 

earthen  jug,  and  disappeared  at  the  shalt  recover  and  return  to  thy  coim- 

dark  end  of  the  room.      And  I  lay  try ! " 

thinking  how  like  she  was  to  Mann-  And  her  prayers  and  care  pre- 

ela,  the  poor  girl  in  Careta,  who  loved  vailed.    I  did  recover,  and  returned 

me  and  saved  my  life.  to  friends  and  home.    But  often  still 

The  same  night  —  how  long  after-  do  I  think  of  poor  Manuela,  and  of 

wards  I  cannot    tell,   perhaps    five  my  loves  and  perils   and  sufferings 

minutes,    perhaps   two  hours  —  the  in    yon    strange   land    beyond    the 

pale  sad  face  again  bowed  over  me.  Pyrenees. 


HEIGH-HO  ! 

A  pretty  young  maiden  sat  on  the  grass, 

Sing  heigh-ho  !  sing  heigh-ho ! 
And  by  a  blythe  young  shepherd  did  pass, 

In  the  summer  morning  so  early. 
Said  he,  "  My  lass  will  you  go  with  me, 
My  cot  to  keep,  and  my  bride  to  be, 
Sorrow  and  want  shall  never  touch  thee, 

And  I  will  love  you  rarely  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  no !"  the  maiden  said, 

Sing  heigh-ho !  sing  heigh-ho ! 
And  bashfully  turn'd  aside  her  head, 

On  that  summer  morning  so  early  : 
"  My  mother  is  old,  my  mother  is  frail, 
Our  cottage  it  lies  in  yon  green  dale  ; 
I  dare  not  list  to  any  such  tale, 

For  I  love  my  kind  mother  rarely." 

The  shepherd  took  her  lily-white  hand, 

Sing  heigh-ho !  sing  heigh-ho ! 
And  on  her  beauty  did  gazing  stand, 

On  that  summer  morning  so  early. 
"  Thy  mother  I  ask  thee  not  to  leave, 
Alone  in  her  frail  old  age  to  grieve, 
But  my  home  can  hold  us  all,  believe — 

Will  that  not  please  thee  fairly  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  no !  I  am  all  too  young, 

Sing  heigh-ho !  sing  heigh-ho ! 
I  dare  not  list  to  a  young  man's  tongue, 

On  a  summer  morning  so  early." 
But  the  shepherd  to  gain  her  heart  was  bent ; 
Oft  she  strove  to  go,  but  she  never  went ; 
And  at  length  she  fondly  blush'd  consent — 

Heaven  blesses  true  lovers  so  fairly. 
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REPUBLICAN  PARIS. 


[MARCH,  APRIL  1848.] 


Is  there  any  former  lover  of  Paris 
who  imagines  that,  when  the  barri- 
cades of  the  last  insurrection  have 
been  removed,  the  devastations  re- 
paired, and  the  street  lanterns  mend- 
ed, Paris  will  wear,  with  its  repub- 
lican face,  the  same  aspect  as  it  did 
of  old?  If  there  be  such  a  man, 
let  him  still  cherish  the  fond  delusion, 
and  not  come  and  see.  Or,  would  he 
learn  the  truth,  let  him  try  the  expe- 
riment of  taking  from  the  fairest  face 
he  knows  and  loves,  the  gay,  coquet- 
tish cap  of  gauze  and  ribbon,  the 
light,  butterfly-like  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the 
most  tasty  fancy  of  a  French  mar- 
chande  des  modes,  and  let  him  put  on 
that  head  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty, 
the  bonnet  rouge,  in  all  its  startling 
coarseness  of  red  cloth.  He  thinks, 
perhaps,  that  the  face  will  be  the  same, 
or  at  least  wear  the  same  expression 
as  before !  Fatal  mistake !  Animated, 
gay  with  colour,  flushed  with  the  red 
reflected  tints,  picture-like  even,  may 
be  the  pretty  face — but  it  will  have 
utterly  lost  its  former  charm  ;  it  will 
look  staring,  vulgar,  swaggering,  dis- 
ordered, at  best  Bacchante- like.  Or, 
to  take  a  more  psychological  compari- 
son : — Let  him  think  back  upon  the 
time  when  he  was  in  love,  and  wan- 
dered in  the  company  of  the  beloved, 
and  try  to  remember  how  he  looked 
upon  the  objects  that  surrounded  him. 
Of  a  surety,  whatever  their  natural 
want  of  beauty,  they  wore  a  pecu- 
liar look  of  brightness ;  there  was  a 
magical  veil  of  rose-coloured  charm 
upon  all.  Let  him  then  reflect  upon 
the  aspect  of  the  same  spot  when  she 
was  gone.  The  objects  remained  the 
same,  but  certainly  they  wore  not  the 
same  air  to  his  eyes ;  they  were  the 
identical  objects  he  had  looked  upon 
before,  and  yet  he  could  have  sworn 
that  they  were  changed  —  that  the 
whole  landscape  was  discoloured.  And 
so  it  is  with  Paris.  Streets,  squares, 
and  houses  are  the  same,  but  its  moral 
appearance  is  totally  altered:  there 
is  a  changed  look  in  the  very  air  ;  the 
impression  on  the  mind  is  as  different 
as  rose-colour  is  from  gray  upon  the 
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sense  ;  the  psychological  tint  has  been 
washed  out,  blurred  away,  and  re- 
placed by  a  troubled,  confused,  inde- 
scribably uhharmonious  and  uncon- 
genial colour. 

But  without  attempting  to  convey 
to  others  a  feeling  impossible  to  de- 
fine, it  is  easy  enough  to  point  out  the 
altered  state  of  being  of  the  French 
capital  in  the  outward  physical  as- 
pect of  republican  Paris.  True,  the 
marks  of  devastation  have  been  almost 
entirely  removed  from  the  Boulevards 
and  principal  streets  with  wonderful 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  Young  trees  have  been 
planted  on  the  spots  where  the  old 
ones  were  cut  down  to  form  barri- 
cades :  they  look  stunted,  meagre,  and 
unhappy  enough,  to  be  sure — very  like 
the  young  republic  that  their  frail 
stems  typify — but  they  manage  to  keep 
up  the  look  of  the  line  of  avenue. 
There  they  stand,  all  ready  to  be  cut 
down  again  for  the  construction  of 
fresh  barricades,  if  ever  they  grow  big 
enough  before  they  are  wanted,  which 
is  certainly  a  very  doubtful  matter. 
The  asphalte  is  already  laid  down 
once  more  in  the  holes  of  the  broken- 
tip  trottoirs,  or  at  least  smoke  and 
stench  enough  prevail  in  the  labours 
of  plastering  it  down ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  iron  railings  of  the  Boulevard 
duRempartwill  again  prevent  drunken 
citizens  in  smocks  from  falling  down 
into  the  street  below ;  at  all  events, 
there  is  mortar  and  solder  enough 
ready  on  the  pavement  to  do  the  work. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  that 
fatal  building,  the  Hotel  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  before  which  so  frightful  a 
scene  of  carnage  was  acted,  looks  much 
as  it  did  of  yore — perhaps  only  a 
little  dirtier,  a  little  more  public-office- 
like — although  young  citizens  enblouse 
mount  guard  before  its  gates  instead 
of  soldiers  of  the  line,  and  on  its  walls, 
smeared  with  blood-dipped  fingers, 
glare  before  one's  eyes,  unwashed 
away  by  rain,  the  startling  capitals — 
"MORT  A  GUIZOT."  But  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  eyes  of  passers-by 
will  get  used  to  the  bloody  words — 
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forgotten,  perhaps,before  many  months 
in  other  visions  of  blood — perhaps 
smeared  over  in  their  turn  by  "  Mort 
h ."  Who  can  tell?  The  pave- 
ment has  been  long  since  restored  to 
the  streets ;  although,  to  tell  the  truth, 
here  and  there  the  disjointed,  ill- 
replaced  stones  still  slightly  lift  their 
heads  to  tell  a  tale  of  past  devasta- 
tion, and  proclaim  their  readiness  to 
rise  again  at  a  moment's  warning;  and 
fiacres  jolt  uneasily  over  them — very 
much  like  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment over  the  rough  work  left  them 
to  stumble  against  by  the  Revolution. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  Paris  has  nigh 
recovered  its  former  material  look, 
and  might  almost  cheat  the  wanderer, 
who  looks  only  upon  stone  walls,  and 
pavements,  and  lamp-posts,  into  the 
belief  that  it  has  undergone  no  change, 
and  retained  no  scars  from  its  late 
burning  eruptive  disorder,  unless  he 
stroll  past  two  spots  which  startle  him 
into  a  recollection  of  the  truth.  Here 
the  long  fa$ade  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuilleries,  its  window-panes  all  smash- 
ed, its  shutters  shattered— the  broken 
casket  of  royalty!  There  the  quondam 
.vPalais-Boyal,  its  walls  still  blackened 
by  the  bonfires  of  royal  furniture 
lighted  in  its  courts ;  its  windows 
paneless,  its  once  flowered  terraces 
bare  or  boarded  with  planks.  And, 
opposite,  the  smoked  walls  of  that 
ruined  building,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  square,  where  the  last  defenders 
of  royalty  were  shot  down,  or  were 
flung  back  to  perish  in  the  blazing 
pile  of  the  vast  guard-house. 

But  if  Paris  has  thus  washed  away 
its  blood  and  dirt,  thus  mended  its 
rent  garments,  thus  patched  over  its 
scars,  where  then  is  the  great  change  ? 
Come  and  see!  The  scenes  with  which 
the  streets  of  republican  Paris  teem 
are  such  as  those  who  have  only 
known  the  city  in  its  kingly  garb  have 
never  witnessed. 

What  was  the  aspect  of  Paris  for- 
merly on  one  of  those  bright  cham- 
pagne-like spring  days,  when  the 
Parisian  butterflies  of  all  classes,  the 
humble  gray  moth  as  the  sparkling 
"tiger-fly,  came  forth  to  sun  them- 
selves in  the  golden  air  ?  There 
were  crowds — but  listless,  easy,  care- 
less crowds,  that  sauntered  they  knew 
not  whither,  and  turned  back  they 
knew  not  why — crowds  of  beings 


who  ran  over  each  other,  and  almost 
over  themselves,  as  they  fluttered 
hither  and  thither,  enjoying  the 
brightness  of  the  sky  without  ren- 
dering themselves  any  reckoning  of 
their  enjoyment.  There  are  still 
crowds  in  the  streets ;  but  no  longer 
listless,  easy,  careless  crowds.  They 
form  in  large  groups,  and  knots,  and 
circles  on  the  pavement,  and  at  street 
corners,  and  at  the  entrance  of  gal- 
leries and  passages  ;  and,  from  the 
midst  of  the  mass,  if  you  can  get 
near  enough  to  hear,  comes  the  sound 
of  haranguing  or  of  disputing.  Each 
group  is  an  al  fresco  club  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large 
are  being  discussed ;  and  round  about 
is  ever  a  dark  murmuring,  and  a 
rumour,  and  a  ferment — and  some- 
times minor  disputants  break  off  from 
the  parent  knot ;  and  presently  they 
form  a  nucleus  for  a  fresh  encircling 
crowd  ;  and  another  group  takes  up 
its  standing;  and  a  great  banian-tree 
of  politicising  knots  drops  its  branches, 
which  thus  take  root  up  and  down 
the  Boulevards,  far  and  wide,  until 
the  whole  long  avenue  is  planted 
with  separate  little  circles  of  dispu- 
tants or  spouters.  Here  a  well- 
dressed  man  assures  his  unknown 
auditors  that  the  arbitrary  and  des- 
potic measures  of  an  obnoxious  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  destroy  all  confi- 
dence, and  prepare  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  with  the  fear  of  another 
Reign  of  Terror :  there  a  workman  on 
a  bench,  with  violent  gesture  and  in- 
flamed countenance,  declares  that  the 
salvation  of  the  republic,  one  and 
indivisible,  hangs  upon  the  despotism 
—  he  gives  it  another  name  —  of  the 
same  Minister  of  the  Interior — for 
the  time  being,  the  hero  of  the  people. 
But  think  not  that  the  blouse  is  sun- 
dered from  the  frock-coat,  or  the 
varnished  boot  from  the  clouted  shoe. 
Here  you  see  a  young  elegant  of  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain,  his  legiti- 
mist principles  and  his  old  dynastic 
hopes  prudently  concealed  behind  the 
axiom,  "  All  for  France  !  Frangais 
avant  tout  I  "  discussing  amicably  a 
knotty  point  about  elections,  or  the 
measures  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, with  an  unshaved  artisan  in 
a  smock :  and  look  !  they  are  of  one 
mind  —  or  apparently  so  —  and  the 
kid-gloved  hand  grasps  the  rough, 
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callous,  toil-hardened  palm.      Here 
again  a  good  bourgeois,  a  shopkeeper, 
in  his  uniform  as  a  National  Guard, 
the  grocer  of  your  street  corner  may- 
be,  holds  Monsieur   the    ex- Count, 
his  customer,  by  the  button,  to  de- 
velop his  last  republican  scheme  for 
the  certain  remedy  of  the  financial 
crisis.    A  little  further  on,  a   dark- 
browed  man,  in  a  ragged  coat,  with 
a  tricolor  cockade,  scarcely  conceal- 
ing the  blood-red    ribbon  beneath, 
declares  to  a  knot  of  young  school- 
boys, that  the  only  method  to  avert 
the  general  misery  is  by  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  vile  rich ;  but  meets  with 
little  sympathy,  and  goes  away  scowl- 
ing, as  if  he  thought  that  his  time 
would  yet  come.    And  here  again  a 
gamin,  a  very  child,  with  his  snub 
nose  insolently  cocked  in  the  air,  his 
sabre  bound  about  his  body,  and  his 
musket  on  his  arm — for  he  just  comes 
from  keeping  guard — is  holding  forth 
upon  the  interests  of  the  Republic  to 
a  red-faced,  mustached    old   gentle- 
man, who  looks  like  an  old  general ; 
and  who  smiles  good-temperedly  on 
the    urchin,   and    listens,  until    the 
young  patriot  thinks  probably  that 
he  has  sufficiently  enlightened  "gran- 
ny "    upon  the  art  of  sucking  repub- 
lican eggs,  and  swaggers  off,  screech- 
ing  Mourir  pour   la  Patrie,   at   the 
top  of  his  shrill  voice.     And  around 
each  of  these  minor  centres  of  two 
suns  is  all  the  hemisphere  of  listening 
planets   and    satellites.      And  thus 
every  where  is  a  fusion,   according 
to  the    best  -  established    republican 
principles  of  egalite:    and  no  great 
harm  done,  were  the  doctrine  to  trest 
there — every  where  ferment,  commo- 
tion, murmur,  movement.  But  the  old 
Parisian  flaneur,  with  jhis  easily  satis- 
fied curiosity,  his  desultory  wander- 
ings, Ms  careless  movements  —  and 
what  Parisian  of  the  street-crowds, 
man,  woman,  or  child,  had  not  former- 
ly more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of  a  true 
flaneur  ?  —  is  gone  from  the  streets  of 
Paris.     A  citizen  has  something  else 
to  do  than  flaner:    he  feels  all  the 
weight  of  the  interests  of  the  country 
on  his  own  individual  shoulders ;  and 
he  has  no  time  now  but  for  making 
harangues,  on  which  the  welfare  of 
France'depends,  and  discussing  poli- 
tical or  social  questions,  equally  for 
the  welfare  of  all  humanity.     It  is 


wonderful  how  quickly  the  change 
come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dre 


has 
earn. 

But    fashion    and    contagion    work 
miracles. 

Come !  look  at  this  picture  now. 
It  is  a  bright  moonlight  night.     The 
beams  of  the  full  moon  are  whitening 
the  long  line  of  elevated  columns  of 
the   Bourse.      In    the   large,  open, 
moonlit  place  before  it  are  crowds — 
every   where    crowds  —  in    isolated 
circles  again,  looking  like  clumps  of 
little  wooded  islands  in  a  glistening 
lake.      Let  us  approach  one  of  the 
dark  masses.      In  the  midst  of  the 
circle  stands  a  young  fellow,  bare- 
headed, shaking  his  fair  locks  about 
him  most  theatrically,  and  "baying 
at  the  moon."    He  is  mounted  on  a 
tub,  or  some  such  temporary  pulpit. 
His    arms    are  tossed  aloft    in  the 
moonlight  with  such  energy  that  we 
feel  convinced  he  fancies  himself  a 
second  Camille  Desmoulins  animat- 
ing the  Parisian  population  against 
the  tyrants  of  the  country.    We  get 
as  near  as  we  can,  and  we  now  catch 
his  words.      He  is,  in  truth,   har- 
anguing  against   tyranny,    but    the 
tyranny  of  the  shopkeepers  ;  and  hp 
calls    upon    all    citoyens    and    true 
patriots  to  join  him  in  a  petition  to 
the   Government  for  the  closing  of 
shops  on  Sundays  and  holidays  at 
twelve  o'clock,  instead  of  three  in 
the  afternoon !    But  the  mass  around 
does  not  seem  to  catch  his  enthu- 
siasm ;  for  I  see  none  of  those  shift- 
ing lights  in  the  chiaro-obscuro  of  the 
crowd,   that  would  indicate  one  of 
those  electric  movements    that  fall 
upon  popular  masses,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  inspiration.     Now,  he  cries, 
"  Vive  la  Republique!  citizens,  friends, 
let  us  to  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine !  " 
—  the    workman's    quarter,    where 
emeutes  are  generally  cooked  up.    But 
no  one  seems  inclined  to  follow  him 
into  that  distant  region,  in  order  to 
get  up  a  shop -shutting  insurrection  ; 
and  more  than  one  voice  calls  out, 
"  plus  souvent!  "  or,  Anglice,  "  I  wish. 
you  may  get  it !  " 

Come  1  here  is  another  picture. 
The  night  this  time  is  dark  and  drizzly. 
Upon  the  pavement  of  the  now  naked 
flower -market,  beneath  the  quiet 
ghostly  white  walls  of  the  Madeleine, 
stand  thick  groups  of  men :  there  are 
some  hundreds  of  them— some  in  cloaks, 
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in  thick  coats,  some  with  their 
hats  slouched  down  upon  their  brows, 
all  wearing,  in  their  several  patches 
of  murmuring  forms,  an  air  of  conspi- 
racy, which  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  sombre  and  inclement  state  of  the 
night.      And  conspirators  they  are — 
but  bold-faced  conspirators  in  the  face 
of  a  dripping  heaven.      In  republican 
Paris,  however,  there  is,  as  yet,  no 
police  to  prevent  conspiracy :  and  in 
this  instance  the  plotters  are  not  con- 
spuing  against  republican  France,  but 
against  monarchies  and  empires.  The 
dusky  forms  are  those  of  the  German 
democrats,  who  are  holding  a  desultory 
council  for  the  raising  of  a  German 
army  to  go  and  conquer  the  liberties  of 
the  great  German  republic  they  in- 
tend to  found.     To-morrow  their  ad- 
dress to  the ' '  citoyens  Franqais"  calling 
on  them  to  lend  arms  and  give  money 
towards  the  recruitment  of  their  force, 
will  be  on  all  the  walls  of  Paris.    In  a 
day  or  two  a  few  hundreds  will  be  off, 
with  the  full  conviction  that  they  are 
to  mix  their  own  republican  leaven  of 
sourness  into  all  the  freshly  baked 
German  constitutional  governments, 
and  proclaim  their  republic  wherever 
they  go.     They  are  talking,  in  this 
bigger  group,  not  only  of  "  breaking 
tyrant-chains,"  but  of  "wreathing 
laurels  for  their  own  brows." 

Think  not  also  that  the  Boulevards 
retain  their  glittering  aspect  of  rich 
decorated  shops,  teeming  with  the 
luxury  of  colour  and  gilding  as  before. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  financial 
crisis,  and  misery  and  want  are  in- 
creasing daily.  Trade  has  ceased  with 
the  want  of  confidence ;  ruin  has  fallen 
on  many ;  workmen  have  been  dis- 
missed, and  shop -boys  turned  adrift 
in  hundreds  upon  the  streets ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  "roasted  larks"  all  ready 
for  hungry  mouths,  and  "  showers  of 
gold"  which  the  Government  promises 
as  about  to  fall  from  the  heaven  of  the 
republic  upon  the  working  classes,  it 
is  not  only  on  the  faces  of  the  trades- 
people at  their  shop-doors,  or  behind 
the  mockery  of  their  plate-glass  win- 
dows, that  there  is  impressed  a  gloom, 
but  upon  the  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  who  seek  work  and  cannot 
find  it,  and  who  wander  up  and  down 
with  hanging  heads,  or  while  away 
their  weary  hours  in  lounging  about 
ihe  outskirts  of  the  disputing  groups. 


See  !  how  many  shops  are  shut !  See  ! 
how  sadly  the  placard  of  "  boutique  a 
louer,"  upon  the  closed  doors,  meets 
the  eye  at  every  ten  steps,  and  tells  a 
tale  of  bankruptcy  ;  how  many  rows 
of  dismal  shutters,  like  coffin-lids  erect 
upon  their  ends,  give  by  day  to  the 
streets  that  funereal  look  they  for- 
merly only  gave  by  night  ;  and 
chalked  upon  these  shutters  are  still 
the  words — "armes  donnes  an  peuple," 
a  still  remaining  souvenir  of  the  days 
of  tumult,  disorder,  and  bloodshed, 
when  every  house  in  Paris  was  scrawl- 
ed over  by  the  same  announcement, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  forcible  entry 
of  the  mob  into  private  dwellings  to 
carry  off  defensive  weapons.  If  we 
step  aside  into  one  of  those  monster- 
shops,  with  their  vast  corridors,  and 
avenues,  and  galleries,  and  stair- 
cases, which  lately  were  so  crowded 
that  it  was  difficult  for  customers  to 
be  served  even  by  the  hundred  commis 
within,  what  a  scene  of  desert  listless- 
ness  meets  our  eyes !  There  is  scarce  a 
solitary  customer  who  wanders  amongst 
their  long  galleries,  vainly  draperied 
and  beshawled  with  all  the  rich  won- 
ders of  modern  manufacture.  The 
weary-looking  shop-boys,  the  few  that 
remain,  run  out  of  breath  from  one  end 
of  a  long  gallery  to  another  to  get 
what  you  want,  for  they  have  now 
several  departments  of  the  establish- 
ment under  their  care.  There  is  not  a 
trace  here  of  Paris  as  it  was. 

Come  out  in  the  streets  again! 
What  has  become  of  the  bright  look 
they  wore  ?  There  are  no  longer  the 
belles  toilettes  of  the  last  Parisian 
fashion — no  gay  dresses,  or  but  a  scan- 
ty, worn-out,  tawdry  show — none  of 
the  ancient  splendour  of  rich  Paris. 
A  few  elegants,  it  is  true,  familiar 
faces,  may  be  still  met  upon  their  for- 
mer lounging  haunts  on  the  Boule- 
vards ;  but  they  are  few,  and  their 
varnished  boots  even  have  a  dull 
lustreless  look,  that  is  perfectly  sym- 
pathetical  with  the  general  gloom. 
Several,  certainly,  may  be  met  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  but 
with  such  an  altered,  any  thing  but 
"  lion"-like  mien,  that  you  do  not  re- 
cognise them  at  first,  and  cut  half  your 
best  acquaintances.  The  equipages 
which  formerly  dashed  hither  and 
thither  over  the  pavement,  are  now 
rarce  aves  in  the  streets  ;  and  the  few 
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who  exhibit  thus  openly  their  supe- 
rior wealth  have,  for  the  most  part, 
considered  it  advisable  to  have  the 
armorial  bearings  upon  the  pannels  of 
their  vehicles  painted  over.  Most 
of  the  upper  classes  have  put  down 
their  carnages,  and  sold  or  sent 
away  their  horses.  The  unfortu- 
nate "rich,"  however,  are  in  sad 
straits ;  if  they  show  themselves  en 
voiture,  while  their  humbler  neigh- 
bours walk  on  foot,  they  may  stand 
a  chance,  in  the  new  realm  of  "  ega- 
lite"  of  having  their  ears  saluted  with 
the  menacing  cry  of  u  a  bas  les  aristo- 
crates — a  bas  les  riches  /"  if  they  re- 
strict their  expenses  and  reduce  their 
establishments,  they  run  the  risk  of 
being  seriously  denounced  as  favour- 
ers of  the  "  conspirationde  V  economic" 
which  they  are  supposed  to  form  in 
order  to  injure  the  republic  by  refus- 
ing to  spend  their  money.  Where  the 
people  are  lords  and  masters,  the  upper 
classes  have  evidently  a  far  harder 
game  to  play,  and  much  less  tolerance 
to  expect,  than  in  the  contrary  rule. 
In  the  aspect  of  the  streets,  then,  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  Paris  as  it  was. 

How  looks  the  scene?  There  are 
plenty  of  ill-dressed  men  moving 
about  with  anxious  faces  :  they  are 
the  hungry  crew  from  the  provinces, 
come  to  solicit  places  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  snatch  what  morsel  of 
the  cake  they  can  in  the  general 
scramble.  They  may  be  known  by  the 
size  of  their  tricolor  cockades,  and 
streaming  ribbons  at  their  button- 
hole; for  they  think  it  necessary  to 
proclaim,  as  flauntingly  as  they  can, 
by  symbol,  the  republican  principles 
which,  they  suddenly  find  out,  always 
and  from  all  times,  although  unknown 
to  themselves,  animated  their  souls. 
And  blouses  there  are  in  plenty,  as  of 
course.  They  are  the  kings  of  the  day, 
and  they  are  not  yet  chary  of  their 
royal  persons,  or  tired  of  exhibiting 
the  consciousness  of  their  royalty  in 
the  streets.  Some  of  these  braves  citoy- 
ens  have  got  far  beyond  the  compa- 
rison, "  drunk  as  a  lord"— they  are 
"drunk  as  an  emperor:"  and  with 
their  ideas  of  aristocratic  power,  and 
their  maxim  of  "  all  for  us,  and  no- 
thing for  nobody  else, "  why  should 
they  not  be  ?  Besides,  as  they  choose 
to  have  much  pay  and  no  work,  how 
could  they  better  employ  their  time  ? 


The  uniforms  of  the  National  Guards 
are  now  almost  more  numerous  than 
the  frock-coat  and  round  hat  ;  and 
though  so  fallen  from  their  high  estate 
before  the  frowning  demonstration  of 
the  people,  these  former  soi-disant  de- 
fenders of  the  liberties  of  their  country 
assert  a  certain  predominance  in  the 
aspect  of  the  moving  scene.  Where  so 
lately  arms  were  never  seen,  having 
been  strictly  prohibited  by  orders  of  the 
police,  now  pass  by  you,  at  all  times, 
bands  of  armed  men,  in  tolerably  rag- 
ged attire,  or  en  blouse,  with  muskets 
on  their  arms,  their  white  sword  and 
cartouche  belts  crossing  their  breastsr 
and  little  bits  of  card-paper  stuck  in 
their  caps.    These  are  small  battalions 
of  the  newly  recruited  garde  mobile — 
recruited  chiefly  from  the  idle  refuse 
of  the  people  ;    and  as  they  march 
hither  and  thither  continually,  they 
seem  still  to  have  a  faint  idea  that 
they  are  obeying   orders  from  their 
officers :  but  how  long  this  fancy  of 
obedience  and  discipline  will  be  stilt 
entertained   among  them,  is  a  very 
ticklish  question.     Some  of  them  are 
standing  sentinels  at  the  gates  of  the 
government    buildings    and    public 
offices,  in  lieu  of  the  soldiers  of  the- 
line  that  formerly  met  your  eye  there^ 
Here  again,  before  the  Hotel  de  la 
Marine,    are    a    few    sturdy-looking 
sailors,  the  most  honest  in  physiog- 
nomy of  most  of  the  individuals  you 
meet ;    and  with  their  blue  dresses, 
and  ribbon-bound   glazed  hats,  give 
a  new  feature,  and  not  an  unpictur- 
esque  one,  to  the  street  scene.    A  few 
soldiers  still  roam  about  in  desultory 
manner;   the  jealousy  of  the  people 
will  not  allow  of  any  armed  force  but 
their  own  within  the  walls  of  Paris ; 
and  they  have  a  debauched  demora- 
lised look  that  they  wore  not  of  old  ; 
for  they  no  longer  obey  orders,  wan- 
der about  at  will,  and  return  to  their 
barracks  only  when  they  want  to  be 
fed.     Without  seeking  for  any  marked 
republican  fashion,  there  may  be  thus 
found  sufficient  change  in  the  outward 
attire  of  the  general  throng  to  show 
at  once  that  you  are  in  the  streets  of 
republican  Paris,  and  not  Paris  as  it 
was.    And  yet,  specimens  of  the  fan- 
tastic republican  attire  of  a  gone-by 
time,  the  recollections  of  which  fewr 
one  would  think,  would  wish  to  recall, 
are  not  altogether  wanting.    A  few 
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bonnets  rouges,— ihe  Phrygian  caps  of 
liberty, — with  tricolor  cockades  on 
one  side,  startle  the  eye  sometimes  : 
some  adventurous  female  of  the  lower 
classes  crosses  your  path  now  and 
then  with  a  similar  coiffure,  and  in  a 
tricolor  dress  of  red,  blue  apron,  and 
white  collar;  and  here  and  there  a 
tricolor -bedecked  fellow,  with  a  fan- 
ner in  his  hands,  invites  you  to  witness 
his  feats  of  republican  jugglery.  This, 
however,  is  the  mere  child's  play  that 
mocks  an  old  comedy, — an  old  tra- 
gedy, I  should  have  said.  Little  is  as 
yet  done  to  parody  that  fearful  epoch 
of  French  history :  people  do  not  even 
address  each  other  as  "  citoyen  "  and 
4 '  citoyenne. "  The  name  appears  only 
in  public  documents.  What  King 
People  may  require,  when  it  feels 
more  fully  its  own  strength — what 
comedy,  or  what  tragedy,  of  old  times 
it  may  choose  to  act  again,  remains  to 
be  seen  upon  the  dark  and  gloomy 
page  of  the  future.  The  new-born 
giant  only  stretches  his  arms  as  yet, 
and  crushes  a  fly  or  two  in  sport ;  as 
yet  he  scarcely  knows  his  awful  power. 
Now  listen  to  the  street-cries  in  the 
formerly  orderly  thoroughfares  of  the 
capital.  What  an  incessant  screech- 
ing of  voices, — rough,  shrill,  clear,  and 
husky — fills  the  air,  and,  if  not  deafens, 
tears  the  ears.  From  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning  until  after  midnight, 
the  hoarse  screaming  ceases  not  in  the 
streets.  Wo  betide  the  nervous  and 
impressionable!  they  are  sure  to  go 
to  bed  nightly  with  a  headach.  All 
this  eardrum-rending  clamour  has  re- 
ference only  to  one  object  of  all, — that 
of  the  necessary  daily  food  of  republi- 
can Paris — of  the  newspapers.  Their 
name  now  is  legion.  With  one  am- 
bitious exception,  all  the  old  estab- 
lished newspapers  are  submerged  in 
this  deluge  of  republican  prints.  We 
have  now  two  or  three  "  Republiques" 
"LaReforme,"  "  La  Liberte,"  "  Le 
Salut  Public,"  "  La  voix  du  Peuple," 
and  who  can  tell  how  many  other 
"  voices"  besides,  including  "La  voix 
des  Femmes ; "  for  the  milder  sex  al- 
ready lifts  its  voice  still  more  fiercely 
if  possible  than  the  ruder.  But  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  enumerate  all 
the  names  of  the  demons  in  a  fantastic 
poet's  "  inferno,'"  as  all  the  titles  of 
the  new  republican  newspapers  that 
howl  around  one  in  the  distracted 
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streets  of  Paris.  There  is  one,  as  was 
before  said,  that  is  screeched  more 
noisily,  more  assiduously,  more  sturdi- 
ly, than  all  the  others  ;  and  the  sounds 
of  its  hawking  ring  long  in  the  ears 
after  the  streets  have  been  left,  and 
even  pursue  the  bewildered  street- 
wanderer  to  his  bed,  and  in  his  dreams. 
It  weighs  in  weight  of  noise  against 
all  the  other  papers  of  Paris  taken  in 
the  mass.  Listen !  What  do  you 
hear?  Nothing  but  ."  Demandez  la 
Presse!"  "LaPatrie!"  "Demandez 
la  Presse!"  "La  voix  des  Clubs!" 
"Demandez  la  Presse!"  "La  vrai 
Democrate  I  "  "Demandez  la  Presse ! " 
and  so  on  to  the  "  crack  of  doom." 
It  is  the  journal  of  an  intriguing  man, 
of  strong  sense,  and  stronger  ambi- 
tion, who  has  not  yet  obtained  that 
power  at  which  he  grasps  ;  but  as  the 
whole  paper  is  for  one  sou,  it  will  be 
strange  if,  with  this  active  system  of 
living  puffing,  he  arrive  not  at  some 
great  pinnacle,  or  fall  not  into  some 
deep  abyss.  Ears,  however,  will  get 
accustomed  to  the  cannon  of  the  bat- 
tle-field ;  but  the  harassed  spirit  gets 
not  easily  accustomed  to  the  bodily 
assaults  of  every  moment.  At  every 
step  newspaper- venders  obstruct  your 
path,  rushing  down  upon  you  like 
cab-drivers  in  the  streets  of  Naples  : 
the  thousand  rival  sheets  of  printed 
paper  are  flared  in  your  face,  thrust 
into  your  hand,  forced  into  your 
bosom,  ten  at  a  time,  with  the  accom- 
panying howl  of  "  only  a  sou ! — only 
five  centimes  !  " 

Suppose  that,  for  a  moment — a  bold 
supposition ! — you  have  escaped  from 
the  attacks  of  these  invading  hordes 
of  republican  journalism,  you  must 
not  fancy  that  your  future  path  is  un- 
obstructed. Of  course,  in  republican 
Paris,  a  street-police  would  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  frightful  of  tyran- 
nies ;  universal  license  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Besides  the  politicising  and 
haranguing  crowds  already  mentioned, 
your  course  is  hemmed  by  countless 
others.  Here  is  a  juggler — there  a 
quack-doctor — there  a  monkey — here 
a  pamphlet-vender  ;  and  each  has  its 
thick  encircling  throng  of  idlers  around 
it.  And,  alas  !  how  many  there  are 
who  have  now  no  business  but  to  idle. 
The  thickest  crowd,  perhaps,  is  round 
a  long-haired  meagre  fellow,  who  is 
crying  "  Les  crimes  de  Louis  Philippe, 
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et  les  assassinats  qu'il  a  commis — all  for 
two  sous ! ';  to  an  admiring  and  ap- 
plauding throng  of  the  lowest  classes. 
Some  better  feelings  murmur  at  this 
useless  ass's  kick  at  the  dead  lion ;  but 
they  are  few.  Move  on!  There  is 
another  obstructing  crowd  before  a 
host  of  caricatures  on  the  walls ; 
of  course,  they  are  all  directed  against 
"  Louis  File-vite,"  as  he  is  termed, 
and  his  accolyte  "  Cuit-sot."  There 
is  a  rare  lack  of  wit  in  them,  be  they 
allegorical,  typical,  or  fanciful;  but 
they  are  sure  to  attract  a  gaping  and 
a  laughing  throng.  Move  on  again, 
if  you  can !  You  find  two  or  three 
hommes  du  peuple,  in  blouses,  planted 
before  you,  who  cry,  authoritatively, 
and  without  budging  themselves  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left — "  Faites  place, 
nom  de  Dieu  I  "  And  you,  of  course, 
make  room ;  and  if  you  are  disposed  to 
reverence,  you  will  take  oif  your  hat 
to  them  too  ;  for  these  are  your  lords 
and  masters, — what  say  I?  your 
kings !  and  no  autocrat  was  ever  more 
despotically  disposed.  Move  on  again, 
if  you  can  !  You  will  stumble  over 
the  countless  beggars  stretched  across 
the  pavement,  or  squatting  in  gipsy- 
like  groups,  or  thrusting  wounds  and 
sores  into  your  face.  Many  there  may  be 
real  sufferers  from  the  present  misery, 
but  the  most  are  of  the  got-up  species. 
It  is  now  the  beggars'  saturnalia ;  they 
keep  high  holiday  in  the  streets.  The 
people  have  cried  "  A  bos  les  munici- 
paux — a  bas  les  ser gents  de  ville  I  " 
Those  execrable  monsters,  the  agents 
of  a  tyrannical  power,  have  been 
driven  away,  if  not  massacred,  in  the 
last  "  three  glorious  days  :"  and  the 
people  want  no  police, — "  the  great, 
the  magnanimous,  the  generous,  the 
virtuous,"  as  the  Government  calls  it 
in  its  proclamations. 

Try  to  move  on  once-  more !  Before 
the  walls,  all  plastered  with  handbills 
of  every  kind,  are  again  throngs  to  read 
and'comment.  On  every  vacant  space  of 
wall,  at  every  corner,  are  posted 
countless  addresses  and  advertise- 
ments. The  numerous  white  bills  are 
decrees,  proclamations,  addresses,  and 
republican  bulletins  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  all  headed  with  those 
awful  words,  "  Republique  Franqaise? 
which  make  many  a  soul  sink,  and 
sicken  many  a  heart,  with  the  remem- 
brance of  a  fearful  time  gone  by.  And 
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decrees  there  are  which  hurry  on  the 
subversion  of  all  the  previously  ex- 
isting social  edifice,  without  reor- 
ganising in  the  place,  destroying  and 
yet  not  building  anew ; — and  proclam- 
ations more  autocratic  and  despotic,  in 
the  announcement  of  the  reign  of  re- 
publican liberty,  than  ever  was  mo- 
narchic ordinance  ; — and  addresses  to 
the  people,  couched  in  vague  declama- 
tion, telling  these  rulers  of  the  day, 
"  Oui,  peuple!  tu  es  grand — oui,  tu  es 
brave — oui,  tu  es  magnanime — oui,  tu 
es  genereux — out,  tu  es  beau!"  with  an 
odious  flattering  such  as  the  most  sla- 
vering courtier  never  ventured  to  be- 
stow upon  the  most  incensed  despot ; 
— and  bulletins  declaring  France  at 
the  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  happiness, 
and  pride — the  object  of  envy  and  imi- 
tation to  all  people.  Private  ad- 
dresses from  individuals  or  republican 
bodies  there  are  also  innumerable,  in 
the  same  sense ;  until  one  expects  to 
see  angels'  wings  growing  behind  the 
backs  of  every  blouse,  forming  harmo- 
nious contrast  with  the  black  unshaven 
faces.  But  we  are  far  from  being  at 
the  end  of  the  long  lines  of  handbills, 
that  give  Paris  the  look  of  a  city  built 
up  of  printed  paper.  Here  we  have 
announcements  of  clubs — the  mille  e 
tre  noisy  mistresses  that  court  the 
fascinating,  seductive,  splendid  Don 
Juan  of  a  Republic ;  there  are  four  or 
five  in  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
almost  in  every  street.  And  then  come 
their  professions  defoi;  and  then  their 
addresses  to  the  people,  and  their  ap- 
peals, and  their  counsels  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  their  last  resolutions,  and 
their  future  intentions — say,  their  fu- 
ture exactions.  Most  greet  the  fall  of 
the  social  edifice  with  triumph ;  but 
few,  if  any,  let  you  know  how  they 
would  reconstruct  anew :  some  boldly 
state  their  object  to  be  "the  enlighten- 
ment of  a  well-intentioned  but  igno- 
rant Government,  which  it  is  their  duty 
to  instruct :  "  others  call  down  "the 
celestial  vengeance,  and  the  thunders 
of  heaven,  on  their  head,  if  ever 
they  should  deceive  or  lead  astray 
the  people."  Here  again  we  have  peti- 
tions to  Government,  and  demands, 
and  remonstrances  from  individuals 
or  small  bodies  —  delegates,  they 
tell  you,  of  the  people's  rights ; — some 
wild  and  inflammatory,  some  vision- 
ary to  the  very  seventh  heaven  of 
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political  rhapsody,  but  all  flattering 
to  the  Peuple  Souverain,  whose  voice 
is  the  voix  de  Dieu !  Here  again  we 
have  whole  newspapers  pasted  on  the 
walls,  with  articles  calling  upon  the 
people  to  take  arms  again,  since  their 
first  duty  to  their  country  is  "  mis- 
trust." Now  a  proposition  to  tax  the 
revenues  of  the  rich  in  a  progressive 
proportion  of  one  per  cent  for  every 
fortune  of  a  thousand  francs,  two  for 
every  two  thousand,  fifty  for  every 
fifty  thousand,  "  and  so  on  progres- 
sively,"— without  stating,  however, 
whether  those  who  possess  a  revenue 
of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  are  to 
pay  a  hundred  per  cent,  or  what  is  to 
become  of  those  who  possess  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  Now,  a  menacing 
call  upon  the  Government  to  perform 
their  duty  in  exacting  the  dis- 
gorgement  of  that  vile  spoliation  of 
the  nation,  the  indemnity  granted  to 
the  emigrants  at  the  Restoration,  as 
belonging  to  the  people  alone.  Here 
again  are  numerous  addresses  and 
appeals  from  and  to  all  foreign  demo- 
crats in  Paris — Germans,  Belgians, 
Italians,  Poles — calling  for  meetings, 
and  begging  the  "  braves  Francois  " 
to  give  them  arms  and  money  to  go 
and  conquer  the  republics  of  their 
respective  countries  by  force.  Here 
again,  other  notices  from  all  trades, 
and  companies,  and  employments, 
appointing  meetings  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  interests  of  their  partie; 
tailors,  cafe"-waiters,  bootmakers,  cho- 
ristes  of  theatres,  gens  de  maisons, 
(servants,)  even  to  the  wandering 
hawkers  on  the  public  ways,  and 
lower  still,  all  wanting  to  complain  to 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
restraint  laid  on  their  free  rights. 
Here  again,  proposals  for  congratu- 
latory addresses,  and  felicitations  to 
the  Government,  from  all  manner  of 
various  representatives  of  nations 
resident  in  Paris.  Here  again,  ten  or 
twelve  solitary  voices  of  braves  citoy- 
cns,  proposing  infallible  remedies  for 
the  doctoring  of  the  financial  crisis. 
Here  again,  advertisements,  in  re- 
publican phrase,  recommending  to  the 
u  citoyennes"  "  now  that  the  hour  is 
come,  to  take  up  their  carpets,"  some 
especial  wax  for  their  floors  ;  or  re- 
minding the  "  Citoyens  Gardes  Na- 
tionaux,"  that,  "in  this  moment  of 
the  awakening  of  a  country's  glory, 


when  they  watch  over  the  interests  of 
France,  and  are  indefatigable  in  pa- 
trolling the  streets  of  the  capital,"  the 
citoyen  "so  and  so "  will  cut  their  corns 
with  cheapness  and  ease !  And  all 
these  are  pasted  about  in  confused 
pell-mell ;  all  are  headed  with  the  ne- 
cessary "  Vive  la  Republique!  "  "Won- 
der then  not,  at  the  thick  crowds  about 
these  documents,  all  treating  of  a 
country's  weal,  all  announcing  some 
new  and  startling  design,  all  devoured 
by  eager  eyes.  Wo  betide,  however, 
the  citoyen  who  may  leave  his  house 
door  closed  for  a  whole  day ! — he  will 
find  it  barricaded  with  plastered  paper 
from  top  to  bottom  on  the  morrow ;  or 
the  shopkeeper  who  may  lie  too  long 
a-bed — it  will  be  a  difficult  task  for  him 
to  take  down  his  placarded  shutters : 
and  both  will  stand  a  chance  of  getting 
hooted  for  venturing  to  displace  a 
printed  paper  headed  with  the  talis- 
manic  words,  proclaiming  individual 
liberty  of  person  and  opinion.  No- 
tyranny  like  a  mob  tyrant,  I  trow. 

Apropos  of  advertisements,  the  play- 
bills will  no  less  startle  the  ancient 
habitue  of  Paris,  were  he  now  again 
to  return  to  his  old  haunts.  The 
names,  formerly  so  familiar  to  his 
eyes,  are  gone  in  many  instances.  The 
old  Academic  de  Musique  is  now  the 
Theatre  de  la  Nation ;  the  Theatre 
Fransais,  the  Theatre  de  la  Repub- 
lique; the  Theatre  du  Palais  Royal,  the 
Theatre  Montansier.  In  this  confu- 
sion he  will  be  still  more  confounded 
by  the  composition  of  the  bills :  every 
where  the  announcement  of  patriotic 
songs  and  chorusses,  sung  between 
the  acts— of  apropos  pieces,  allegorical 
or  historical— of  titles  such  as  "  Le& 
Barricades,"  Les  Trois  Revolutions^ 
"Les  Filles  de  la  Liberte,"  "LaRevo- 
lutionFranqaise,"  and  so  forth,through- 
out  all  the  theatres  in  Paris.  Even 
in  the  ex-Theatre  Fran9ais  he  will 
scarcely  trust  his  astonished  eyes  to 
see  that  "Mademoiselle  Rachel  will 
sing  the  Marseillaise  between  the 
acts."  Oh !  theatre-loving  old  habitue 
of  Paris,  you  will  think  that  your  wits 
have  gone  astray,  and  that  your  senses 
are  deceiving  you !  The  new  names 
of  streets  will"  no  less  bewilder  your 
mind.  All  that  smacked  of  royalty,  or 
dynasty,  or  monarchic  history  have 
already  republicanised  themselves,  as 
is  the  old  wont  of  Paris  streets  under 
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every  change  of  government:  there 
are  many  that  have  long  since  for- 
gotten all  the  hundred  and  one  names 
that  they  have  already  borne.  Then 
you  will  know  how  to  pity  the  em- 
barrassment of  an  unlucky  man  who 
lived  in  the  Rue  Royale  St  Honore". 
On  going  out  in  the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  February,  he  found  unexpect- 
edly that  he  lived  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Republique.  Well,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  that ;  but  the  Rue  Rambu- 
teau  had  already  claimed  this  glorious 
title  ;  so  the  Rue  Royale  had  to  make 
shift  with  that  of  the  Rue  de  la  Re- 
volution. But  now  came  again  another 
prior  claim ;  and  the  ex -Rue  Royale 
was  again  despoiled.  Now  it  has  no 
name  at  all :  and  the  poor  individual 
in  question,  as  far  as  his  direction 
goes,  might  as  well  live  in  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra. 

But  to  return  to  the  outward  aspect 
of  republican  Paris. 

Hark !  what  a  noise  of  awkward 
drumming !  and  see !  a  host  of  men 
of  the  lower  classes  comes  pouring 
down  the  street,  in  hundreds — nay, 
in  thousands.  Several  banners  are 
borne  among  them  :  they  shout  "  Vive 
la  Republique!"  and  sing  with  that 
utter  bold  disregard  of  time,  which, 
the  French  themselves  would  tell  you, 
is  peculiar  only  to  supposed  unmu- 
sical England.  The  Marseillaise  or 
the  now  so  popular  Mourir  pour  la 
Patrie,  or  the  Ca  ira  of  fearful  me- 
mory ;  and  interlard  their  discor- 
dant efforts  at  chorus  with  screams  of 
"a  bas  les  aristocrates /"  Scarcely 
has  the  horde  rushed  past  you,  than 
there  comes  another,  and  another, 
and  another,  until  your  brain  whirls 
with  the  unceasing  throngs.  Now  it 
is  a  troop  of  women,  banners  also  at 
their  head  ;  now  again  a  long  line  of 
more  orderly,  and  better  dressed  men ; 
but  they  cry  "  Vive  le  Gouvernement 
Provisoirer  Now  again  a  band  of 
ruffian  fellows,  with  the  howl  of  "  a 
bas  les  riches!"  They  cross  your 
path  at  every  step,  these  marching 
bands.  Sometimes  they  are  deputa- 
tions of  all  the  different  trades,  or 
subdivisions  of  peculiar  branches  of 
handiwork — tailors,  joiners,  scaven- 
gers, paviours,  sign-painters,  wet- 
nurses,  cooks,  and  so  forth,  as  far  as 
the  imagination  or  the  memory  can 
reach  in  enumeration,  and  still  further  ; 


and  they  are  all  streaming  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  to  harangue  the  Pro- 
visional Government  on  their  several 
rights  and  wrongs,   desires  and  de- 
mands.    Sometimes  they  are   mere 
bands  promenading  for  the  sake  of 
promenading,  screeching  for  the  sake 
of  screeching,  and  making  demonstra- 
tions, because  whatever  is  theatrical, 
whatever  smacks  of  show  and  parade, 
whatever  gives  them  the  opportunity 
of  exhibition,  and  with  it  the  hope  of 
admiration,  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  people  ;   or  because  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  will  not  work, 
although  the  Government  pays  them 
daily  with  the  country's  money.  Now 
conies  a  troop  of  would-be  Hungarian 
patriots,  in  their  national  dress,  their 
attilas,  pelisses,  braided  pantaloons, 
singing  a  national  hymn — somewhat 
better  than  the  French,  by  the  way — 
flaring  about   banners,   and   getting 
up  all  sorts  of  Quixotic    theatrical 
manifestations,  lowering  their  banners 
in    mere     sport,    flourishing    them 
upon  others,    and   calling  upon  the 
manes  of  several  of  the  "  victims  of 
liberty  murdered  in  their  country's 
cause."     These  are  specimens  of  the 
Hungarian  nation  of  the  frantic  de- 
scription, who,  after  carrying  felici- 
tations to  the  Provisional  Government 
in  the  name  of  their  country,  are  now 
parading  the  streets  to  show  them- 
selves off.    Now  comes  again  a  long 
troop  of  young  fellows  in  light-coloured 
blouses,  bound  with  lacquered  leather 
belts  around  their  waists  :  they  have 
broad  white  beavers  on  their  heads, 
mounted  by  black,  red,  and  yellow 
cocks'  feathers  ;  and  they  bear  ban- 
ners of  black,  red,  and  gold — a  more 
picturesque   throng  than  those  you 
usually  meet.      The  colours  are  the 
colours  of  the  German  nationality : 
the  young  men  are  German  patriots. 
Poor  deluded  young   fellows !   their 
minds  have  been  excited  by  design- 
ing men  ;  and  they  are  about  to  march 
off  to   Germany    "  to    conquer    the 
liberties  of  the   German    republic," 
expecting  that  all  Germany  is  to  rise 
again  at  their  puny  call,  and  at  the 
sound  of  that  magical  name  "  repub- 
lic."    They  have  been  begging  for 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  money,  of 
all  Paris ;  and  now,  with  the  slender 
succour  they  have  obtained,  they  go 
to  meet  their  fates. 
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But  now  comes  a  fresh  marching 
mass  of  many  thousands,  with  the 
usual  accompanying  drums  and  ban- 
ners :  there  are  women  and  children 
among  the  throng — if  children  still 
there  be  in  France,  when  every  urchin 
fancies  himself  a  man.  They  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  others 
by  the  tall  bare  poplar  stems  they 
bear.  These  are  great  poetically  and 
symbolically -minded  patriots  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  are  bent  on  plant- 
ing trees  of  liberty  all  over  Paris. 
They  protest  that  they  are  fully  earn- 
ing the  pay  the  country  gives  them, 
by  enacting  these  wonderful  feats  for 
the  country's  good.  Their  delegates 
knock  at  house-doors,  and  thrust 
themselves  into  private  dwellings,  to 
beg — no  !  to  demand  contributions 
for  the  celebration  of  their  fete ;  and 
these  republican  fetes  are  of  every 
day  and  every  hour.  The  ancient 
habitue  of  Paris  will  not  find  his 
capital  much  embellished  by  the  as- 
pect of  these  tall  unsightly  bare  stems 
erected  at  every  corner,  on  every 
square,  on  every  vacant  space  of 
ground,  although  they  be  all  behung 
with  banners,  and  garlands,  and  tri- 
color streamers.  Let  us  follow  some 
of  these  immense  gangs.  In  some 
instances  they  have  got  a  priest 
among  them  to  bless  their  patriotic 
fete:  and  the  poor  ecclesiastic  is 
dragged  along  with  them,  oft-times 
pale  and  trembling  at  the  thought  of 
the  unusual  ceremony  he  is  thus  vio- 
lently called  upon  to  perform.  Now 
again  they  summon  the  whole  clergy 
of  some  rich  parish  church  to  come 
forth  in  cope  and  stole,  and  with 
incense  and  banner,  and  all  the  hund- 
red other  rich  accessories  of  the  pomp 
of  Catholic  ceremony,  to  bestow  the 
blessing  on  these  naked  emblems  of 
a  country's  naked  liberties,  and  pro- 
nounce a  political  sermon,  felicitating 
France  on  the  awakening  glories  of 
the  republic,  established  by  divine 
Providence  and  a  people's  might, 
before  the  poor  ragged  pole.  Some- 
times again  they  come,  fresh  with 
triumphs,  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  they  have  constrained  one  or 
more  of  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  to  accompany 
them — some  of  them  nothing  loth, 
when  popular  demonstrations  are  to 
be  theatrically  made — and  to  give 


vent  to  wonderful  speeches,  flattering 
to  this  people,  "  si  grand,  si  magna- 
nime,  sigenereux,  si  beau!"  &c.  &c.,  as 
before,  as  every  day,  as  in  every  word 
they  are  to  hear  ;  all  which  flattering 
words  teach  them  how  their  excel- 
lence is  ill  recompensed,  and  how  it 
ought  to  exact  still  more.  They  are 
now  at  work  with  more  or  less  of  this 
pomp,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  greater 
or  lesser  concourse  of  spectators. 
The  pavement  is  torn  up  :  a  hole  is 
dug  in  the  street ;  the  tree  is  pi  anted , 
pulled  up  to  its  elevation,  firmly  fixed 
in  the  ground — although,  by  the  way, 
in  many  instances,  the  poor  tree  of 
liberty  looks  in  a  very  tottering  state — 
and  the  havock  committed  in  the 
pavement  more  or  less  repaired.  The 
acclamation  is  great :  shouts,  shrieks, 
cries  rend  the  air  :  the  religious  bene- 
diction is  over:  the  priests  hurry 
away  as  quietly  as  they  can:  the 
members  of  the  Government  retreat, 
escorted  by  a  deputation  of  dele- 
gates, after  an  oration :  and  now  the 
Marseillaise,  or  the  Mourir  pour  la 
Patrie,  are  again  screeched  in  dis- 
cordant chorus,  amidst  the  incessant 
firing  off  of  guns.  All  day  the  tumult 
lasts  throughout  the  city :  to  a  late 
hour  of  night  the  firing  in  the  air 
is  incessant.  A  barricade  of  stones  and 
poles  is  erected  round  the  precious 
emblem  of  liberty :  the  surrounding 
houses  are  constrained  by  threats  of 
window-breaking  to  illuminate  in 
honour  of  King -People:  pitch  fires  are 
bright  at  each  corner  of  the  barricade : 
and  patriotic  boys,  who  devote  them- 
selves for  their  country's  weal,  are 
posted,  with  muskets  on  arm,  to  do 
sentry-duty  all  night  round  the  tree — 
lest  any  audacious  enemy  of  the 
country  should  compromise  the  safety 
of  the  republic  by  attempting  to  pull 
down  one  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
its  emblems  that  now  disfigure  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Again,  who  would 
recognise  his  old  Paris  in  these  strange 
scenes,  or  in  the  night  pictures,  thus 
faintly  sketched,  which  meet  his  eye 
at  every  turn  ?  When  these  mighty 
deeds  fora  country's  welfare  and  glory 
shall  come  to  end — when  Paris  shall 
have  been  all  so  beplanted  that  it 
will  resemble  a  naked  forest,  what 
great  feats  to  prove  their  zeal  in  be- 
half of  Republican  France  will  they 
next  invent?  u  Quivivra  verra"  is  a 
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favourite  French  proverb.  Heaven 
grant  that  it  be  not  reversed,  and  that 
"  quiverra  ne  vivrapas!" 

But  see !  they  have  already  invented 
another  great  patriotic  amusement, 
Whence  come  those  discordant  howl- 
ings  ?  A  band  of  fellows  is  rushing 
up  and  down  the  Boulevards,  dragging 
along  a  bust  of  the  ex-King,  by  means 
of  a  rope  round  its  neck;  they  have  at- 
tached to  it  a  label,  "  Louis  Philippe 
a  la  lanternel"  See  !  what  a  frantic 
delight  they  express  in  their  school- 
boy amusement.  How  wonderfully 
their  ferocious  faces  picture  forth 
"  the  grand,  the  generous,  the  mag- 
nanimous, the  beautiful!"  They 
flourish  sticks  about  at  carriage 
windows,  with  the  cry  of  u  a  has  les 
riches!  a  has  les  aristocrates ! "  and 
they  forcibly  turn  such  equipages  out 
of  their  royal  way,  if  their  path  be 
crossed  by  adventurous  coachmen. 
But  as  yet  they  do  no  real  harm  ;  and 
the  pacific  majority  is  hopeful  in  its 
force  to  restrain,  if  the  time  for  re- 
straint should  come. 

Now  again  comes  pouring  down 
from  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St  Denis, 
another  host  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  howling  the  "  Calra."  They 
have  got  a  great  placard  among  them, 
declaring,  that  if  their  landlords  do 
not  remit  to  them  their  rents,  for  two 
quarters  at  least,  they  will  burn  down 
their  masters'  houses  over  their  heads : 
and,  unobstructed,  this  screeching 
mob  invades  the  streets.  But  this  is 
rather  too  much,  even  amidst  the 
license  due  to  King  People  in  Be- 
publican  Paris.  To-morrow  will  be 
posted  on  the  walls  of  the  capital,  a 
notice  from  the  Prefet  de  Police, 
appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
mob  not  to  burn  houses,  and  contain- 
ing a  half- concealed  under- current, 
but  an  under-current  only,  of  threat. 

Now  again  you  may  be  witness  to 
a  grotesque  scene  of  a  high  revolu- 
tionary tone.  We  are  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  one  of  the  great  public  schools 
of  Paris — the  colleges,  as  they  are 
termed.  Suddenly  the  street  is  in- 
vaded by  several  hundred  boys  :  they 
rush  along  uttering  hideous  vocifera- 
tions ;  before  them  flies  a  well-dressed 
middle-aged  man :  he  flies  as  if  for 
his  life,  and  is  pursued  by  showers  of 
stones  from  the  young  revolutionary 
insurgents.  This  flying  man,  these 


screaming  and  pursuing  children — 
what  a  lesson  there  is  in  it !  Let  us 
catch  hold  of  one  of  the  little  urchins, 
and  ask  what  all  the  uproar  means. 
He  tells  us  that  the  object  of  all  his 
schoolboy  hate,  is  a  tyrant — a  tyrant 
like  Louis  Philippe;  and  that,  like 
Louis  Philippe,  they  are  driving  him 
forth  with  scorn.  "  What  has  he 
done  then?"  we  ask.  "He  was  too 
strict,"  is  the  only  reply ;  and  on 
rushes  again  the  young  revolutionist 
to  join  in  the  general  pursuit,  with  a 
big  oath,  and  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la 
Republique!  a  has  les  tyrans!" 

Now  again,  late  in  the  evening, 
hurries  past  a  detachment  of  National 
Guards.  We  ask,  what  now  is  afloat 
in  a  city  where  every  day  something 
new  and  startling  crosses  our  life's 
path.  We  are  told  that  the  citizen 
troops  are  hastening  to  the  rescue  of 
a  newspaper  editor,  who  has  ventured 
to  write  articles  in  opposition  to  the 
Government.  His  house  is  being 
stormed  by  an  angry  and  excited 
mob ;  they  threaten  to  break  his 
presses,  if  not  burn  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. In  vain  he  meets  the  mob 
with  courage,  and  asserts  the  right  of 
that  "  liberty  of  opinion,"  which  the 
republic  has  proclaimed  as  one  of  its 
first  benefits.  He  is  not  listened  to. 
What  is  liberty  of  opinion,  or  any 
liberty,  in  the  sense  of  a  mob,  com- 
pared with  its  own  liberty  of  doing 
what  it  listeth  ?  They  advance  upon 
the  house  with  threatening  gesture — 
they  pour  in :  the  National  Guards 
arrive,  and  a  scuffle  ensues.  With 
difficulty  the  mob  is  driven  back,  and 
sentinels  are  posted.  But  now  the 
crowds,  in  the  dim  night,  grow  thicker 
on  the  Boulevards  than  ever ;  and 
violent  declamation  is  still  heard 
from  the  midst  against  the  man  who, 
whatever  be  his  real  ends  and  aims, 
has  the  courage  to  assert  an  opinion 
contrary  to  the  mass.  Partisans 
there  are,  for  and  against :  and  high 
words  arise,  and  threats  are  again 
proffered :  and  along  the  damp  night 
air  comes  ever  the  murmur  of  many 
angry  voices  far  and  near :  and  the 
rumour  ceases  not,  the  crowd  disperse 
not.  And  in  the  distracted  city, 
where  was  filing,  and  shouting,  and 
singing,  and  drumming,  all  day,  there 
is  still  the  agitation  and  the  tumult 
long  and  late  into  the  night. 
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But  let  us  take  a  turn  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
seat  of  the  Government ;  other  fresh 
scenes  will  there  meet  our  eyes. 

Daily  and  hourly  pour  up  into  the 
open  space  before  the  fine  old  building, 
such  troops  of  drumming,  banner-bear- 
ing men  and  women  as  have  been 
before  described.  Sometimes  they  are 
deputations  from  the  various  trades,  full 
of  all  sorts  of  grievances,  for  which 
the  members  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment are  expected  to  find  imme- 
diate remedy  ; — sometimes  they  are 
bands  of  workmen,  all  couching,  under 
different  expressions,  the  demand  for 
much  pay  and  little  work ; — sometimes 
they  bear  addresses  from  various 
nations  all  speaking  in  the  name  of 
their  country,  which  probably  would 
disavow  them ; — sometimes  they  are 
delegates  from  the  thousand  and  one 
clubs  of  Paris,  who  all  choose  to  lay 
their  resolutions,  however  frantic  and 
impracticable  they  may  be,  before  the 
Government,  and  expect  to  impose 
upon  it  their  distracted  will ; — some- 
times they  are  a  body  of  individuals, 
who  have  got  some  fancy  for  a  remedy 
of  the  financial  crisis,  which,  of  course, 
unless  it  would  offend  them  bitterly,  the 
Government  is  expected  forthwith  to 
adopt.  Deputations,  addresses,  coun- 
sels, demands,  exactions, — they  must 
all  be  admitted,  they  must  all  beuheard, 
they  must  all  receive  flattering  pro- 
mises, that  probably  never  will,  and 
never  can  be  fulfilled.  See!  they  come 
streaming  up  from  all  sides,  from 
streets  and  quays,  in  noisy  inundat- 
ing floods;  and  now  the  streams 
mingle  and  roar  together,  and  struggle 
for  precedence.  Generally,  delegates 
are  despatched  to  obtain  audiences  of 
the  persecuted  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  sometimes,  again,  some 
tired  minister  or  other  is  forced  to 
appear  in  front,  and  harangue  their 
importunate  petitioners,  amidst  cries 
of  u  Vive  la  Republique!"  For  those 
who  dwell  upon  this  place,  Paris 
must  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant revolution.  The  noise,  the 
tumult,  the  drumming,  the  shouting, 
the  marching  and  the  countermarch- 
ing, never  cease  for  a  moment. 

See !  to-day  there  is  a  tumult  be- 
fore the  fa$ade  of  the  old  building. 
Battalions  of  National  Guards  have 
marched  up,  without  arms,  to  protest 


against  a  despotic  and  arbitrary 
ordinance  of  an  ambitious  and  reck- 
less minister.  They  bring  up  their 
petition  as  thousands  of  other  depu- 
tations have  brought  up  theirs ;  the 
square  is  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
long  military- looking  lines  of  their 
uniforms.  But  in  a  sudden,  they 
have  come  to  a  check.  Before  the 
long  facade  of  the  line  of  building, 
are  posted  bodies  of  armed  men,  of 
the  lower  classes,  with  muskets 
charged  and  bayonets  fixed.  The 
demonstration  of  the  National  Guards, 
who  dare  to  murmur  at  the  will  of 
their  governors,  spite  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  reign  of  liberty,  is  not 
to  be  received.  Anger  and  indigna- 
tion is  on  the  faces  of  all  the  citizen- 
soldiers  ;  their  feelings  are  excited ; 
they  cry,  "  down  with"  the  obnoxious 
minister  ;  they  are  met  by  cries  from 
the  armed  people,  of  "  down  with  the 
National  Guards!  down  with  the 
aristocrats  ! "  The  middling  classes 
are  now  considered,  then,  as  the 
aristocrats  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
people  treat  them,  as  they  have 
treated,  in  days  gone  by,  the  titled 
noblesse — as  enemies !  But  now  they 
advance  in  rank  and  file,  determined 
to  force  an  entrance  to  the  Govern- 
ment palace :  and  the  people  oppose 
them  with  pointed  bayonets ;  and 
drive  them  back ";  disperse  them  like 
sheep ;  pursue  them  down  the  quays  ; 
and  the  unarmed  mob,  collected  in 
countless  crowds  around,  joins  in  the 
cry  of  "down  with  the  National 
Guards ! "  The  National  Guards  are 
vanquished.  They  were  considered 
in  the  revolutionary  days  of  combat 
as  the  heroes,  and  allies,  and  de- 
fenders of  the  people.  Only  a  few 
weeks  are  gone  by  since  then ;  and  theyr 
in  turn,  are  overthrown  in  a  bloodless 
revolution.  Their  prestige  is  lost  for 
ever.  The  last  barrier  is  thrown  down 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
classes— the  breakwater  is  swept  away: 
and  when  the  day  of  storm  and  tempest 
shall  come,  when  the  angry  waters 
shall  rise,  when  the  inundation  shall 
sweep  on  and  on  in  tumultuous  tide, 
what  shall  there  be  now  to  oppose  it? 
On  the  morrow,  what  a  scene! 
From  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, bands  of  hundreds  and  of  thou- 
sands, in  marching  order,  have  poured 
down  upon  Paris  from  all  the  suburbs.. 
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From  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
they  have  come  in  countless  hordes 
into  the  central  streets  and  squares  of 
the  capital.  Along  the  Boulevards, 
from  the  Bastile,  from  the  heights  of 
Montmartre,  down  the  avenues  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  the  quays — from 
beyond  the  water  and  the  Faubourg 
St  Martel,  they  have  come,  sweeping 
on  like  so  many  mountain  torrents. 
Every  where  as  they  advanced  they 
have  preferred  cries  of  "  Down  with 
the  National  Guards  !  down  with  the 
aristocrats!  down  with  the  legiti- 
mists !  down  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic ! "  Better  dressed  men  in 
many  instances  have  marshalled  them 
on  their  way ;  and  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris  goes  forth  a  murmur, 
that  they  have  been  roused  to  this 
state  of  tumult  by  the  accolytes  of  the 
obnoxious  minister,  with  the  intention 
of  overawing  his  colleagues  and  dis- 
playing his  own  power.  And  if,  in 
truth,  they  shout  "  long  live "  any 
one,  it  is  his  name  they  cry :  his  noble- 
hearted  and  more  moderate  colleague, 
lately  so  popular,  has  lost  a  people's 
favour.  And  now  the  hundred  tor- 
rents have  met  upon  the  quays,  and 
before  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  banners  with  manifold  in- 
scriptions are  waving  in  the  air  ;  and 
troop  'upon  troop  is  marshalled  into 
some  degree  of  order :  but  fearful  is 
the  mass :  awful  is  jthe  demonstration 
of  a  people  !  And  now  the  members  of 
the  Government  are  compelled,  one 
and  all,  to  come  down  upon  the  ele- 
vated terrace  before  the  fa9ade  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville:  they  are  behung  with 
tricolor  scarfs,  the  ends  of  which 
stream  with  long  gold  fringes  ;  their 
heads  are  bared  before  their  masters 
and  the  rulers  of  the  land.  And  now 
the  host  of  people  defiles  before  them ; 
and  they  make  speeches,  and  cry 
u  Vive  la  Republique!  Vive  lepeuple!" 
And  the  people,  proud  of  its  force,  and 
rejoicing  in  its  demonstration,  that 
shows  its  power  over  the  bourgeois, 
answers  with  shouts  that  rend  the  air. 
Heavens  !  what  a  scene !  This  is  Re- 
publican Paris,  indeed,  I  trow ! 

But  come  quickly  to  the  Boulevards : 
the  mighty  mass  has  passed  away  to 
the  column  of  liberty  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bastile ;  and  it  will  come  down 
the  Boulevards  in  overwhelming  tide, 
exulting  in  its  triumph.  And  now  it 


comes.    The  long  line,  five  abreast — 
there  are  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
in  this  great  army — stretches  on  and 
on,  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  immense  central  artery  of  the 
capital.    It  comes,  and  the  chorus  of 
the    Marseillaise    rolls    like  thunder 
along,  dying  away  but  to  burst  forth 
again.    Hark !  how  it  peels  along  the 
Boulevards !  It  comes,  and  the  senses 
swim  as  the  host  goes  by,  marching 
on,   and  on,  and  on — confusing  the 
sight  with  the  incessant  passing  of 
such  a  stream  of  living  beings,  and  its 
waving  banners';  deafening  the  ears 
with  the  menacing  cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  aristocrats  ! "    and  the  dis- 
cordant chorussing  of  confused  patri- 
otic songs — for  the  Marseillaise  now 
gives  way  to  the  fearful  Ca  Ira.    It 
monies,  and  it  seems   as  if  it  never 
would  end.      Awful,  indeed,   is   the 
display  of  a  people's  force,  thus  excited 
and  inflamed  by  designing  leaders ! 
At  last  the  mighty  procession  passed 
away,  leaving  consternation  and  alarm 
behind  it.     But  think  not  that  Paris 
resumes  its  usual  aspect.    The  various 
bands  break  up  at  last,  but  they  still 
parade  the  streets  in  several  batta- 
lions :   and  the  shouting  and  howling 
and  singing  cease  not  during  the  day. 
But  the  night  of  the  same  day  is 
come,  and  all  is  not  yet  done.    Not 
content  with  its  triumph,  the  people 
demands  that  all  Paris  should  honour 
it  with  a  festival,  whether  it  will  or 
not.     Down  the  Boulevards  come  the 
hordes  again,  slowly,  and  pausing  as 
they  came  on :    they  are  chanting, 
in  measured  notes,  the  words  "  Des 
lampions!  des  lampions!'1'1  amidst  the 
cries  of  "Illuminate,  or  we  break  your 
windows !     Down  with  the   aristo- 
crats!"     Why  all  Paris  should  be 
illuminated,   because  it  has  pleased 
King  People  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion, it  would  be  too  insolent  to  in- 
quire.   It  is  a  fancy,  a  caprice — and 
autocrats    will    have    fancies     and 
caprices.    It  is  the  people's  will;  and, 
however  fantastic   or    unreasonable, 
the  will  must  be  obeyed.     "  Des  lam- 
pions! des  lampions!'1'1  The  monotonous 
chant   is  impressed    upon  the    ears 
with  stunning  force,  until  you  believe 
that  you  must  retain  it  in  your  be- 
wildered brain  until  your  dying  day. 
And  as  they  come  along,  see  how 
readily  the  will  of  the  people  is  obeyed ! 
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There  is  no  readiness  so  quick  as  the 
readiness  of  fear.  Up  and  down,  from 
above  and  from  below,  right  and  left, 
in  long  irregular  lines,  until  the  lines 
of  light  become  more  general  and 
more  regular — see  the  illumination 
bursts  forth  from  the  facades  of  all 
the  houses.  Windows  are  rapidly 
opened  on  every  side,  in  sixth  stories 
as  on  first  floors,  on  every  terrace,  on 
every  balcony ;  and  lamps,  lanterns, 
candles,  pots  of  grease,  all  flaming,  are 
thrust  out  at  every  one.  See !  how 
the  light  darts  up  and  down  like  wild- 
fire, dancing  along  the  houses  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  with  an  increas- 
ing phosphoric  flicker.  You  may 
mark  the  progress  of  the  mob,  as  it 
goes  farther  on  in  dusky  mass,  and  is 
lost  to  sight  in  the  gloom,  not  only 
by  the  eternal  monotonous  cry  that 
bids  the  inhabitants  illuminate,  com- 
ing from  the  distance,  but  by  the 
gleaming  track  it  leaves  behind  it  like 
a  gigantic  broad  tail  of  fire.  Presently 
all  the  Boulevards  will  be  brightly 
lighted ;  and  the  gleams  of  the  many 
thousand  points  of  light  will  illuminate 
a  thickly  moving  crowd  of  beings,  that 
look  like  the  uneasy  spirits  of  some 
gloomy  pandemonium.  Fairy -like, 
however,  has  the  magical  illumina- 
tion sprung  forth  at  the  people's  bid- 
ding, and  fairy-like  does  it  flicker  on 
all  sides  in  the  night.  All  the  other 
principal  streets  are  burning  also  on 
either  side,  like  long  bands  of  spangled 
stuff  glittering  in  the  sun.  The  Fau- 
bourg Sfc  Germain,  suspected  of  legiti- 
macy, has  long  since  been  the  first  to 
yield  to  threats,  and  demonstrate  at 
its  windows  its  supposed  sympathy 
in  a  people's  triumph ;  and  to-morrow 
we  shall  be  told  by  the  republican 
papers,  how  Paris  was  in  an  ecstasy 
of  joy — how  all  the  population  strove 
in  zeal,  with  one  accord,  to  feter  le 
peuple  genereux  —  how  spontaneous 
was  this  illumination  of  republican 
enthusiasm.  Spontaneous  was  the 
feeling  that  dictated  it,  certainly ;  but 
it  was  the  spontaneity  of  fear — the 
fear  of  the  quietly-disposed  in  the  face 
of  a  reckless  and  all-powerful  mob ! 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  glittering 
illuminated  streets. 

What  is  that  unusual  light,  stream- 
ing dimly,  and  in  blurred  rays,  across 
the  damp  night  air,  from  the  windows 
of  the  chapel  of  St  Hyacinthe,  at- 


tached to  the  church  of  the  Assump- 
tion in  the  Rue  St  Honore  ?  In  such 
a  place,  at  such  an  hour,  it  has  some- 
thing ghastly  and  unearthly  in  its 
nature.  And  hark !  from  within 
there  comes  a  noise  of  hoarse  mur- 
muring, which  swells  sometimes  sud- 
denly into  discordant  shouts,  that  are 
almost  groans.  The  impression  con- 
veyed by  both  sight  and  sound  is 
little  like  any  that  Paris,  even  on  its 
murkiest  nights,  and  under  its  most 
dismal  veil,  ever  bestowed  on  you 
before.  The  unwary  wanderer  in 
Paris  streets  by  night,  in  search  of 
romance,  may  have  had  visions  of 
theft,  assassination,  misery,  crime, 
before  his  eyes,  in  the  dark  silent 
thoroughfares,  but  always  visions  of  a 
most  positive  earthly  nature ;  now  he 
cannot  help  fancying  himself  trans- 
ported into  some  old  town  of  mystic 
Germany,  with  some  fantastic,  mys- 
terious, unearthly,  Hoffmannish  deed 
going  on  near  him.  Are  the  headless 
dead,  among  the  victims  of  a  prior 
revolution,  risen  from  their  bloody 
vaults,  to  beckon  unto  their  ghastly 
crew  new  victims  of  another  ?  or  are 
demons  rejoicing  in  that  once  sancti- 
fied building,  that  the  reign  of  men's 
most  evil  passions  should  have  begun 
again  in  that  disturbed  and  ferment- 
ing city?  Such  is  the  first  impression 
the  dim  scene  conveys.  Do  you  ever 
remember  such  in  other  days  ?  Let  us 
follow  those  dark  forms  that  are  glid- 
ing across  the  court  of  the  church,  and 
mounting  the  steps  of  the  illumined 
chapel.  We  enter ;  and  the  scene, 
although  neither  ghastly  nor  demo- 
niac, is  scarcely  less  strange  than  if 
spectres  and  demons  had  animated  the 
interior.  Faintly  lighted  by  a  few 
dripping  candles  is  the  long  dis- 
mantled chapel;  and  damp,  dreary, 
funereal-looking,  is  the  whole  scene. 
A  dim  crowd,  in  this  "  darkness 
visible,"  is  fermenting,  thronging, 
struggling,  and  pushing  in  the  aisle. 
At  the  further  end,  in  that  vaulted 
semicircle  where  once  stood  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  rises  a  compli- 
cated scaffolding  behung  with  black 
cloth.  With  your  imagination  already 
excited,  you  may  fancy  the  dark  con- 
struction a  death-scaffold  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  criminal — it  is  only  the 
death-scaffold  of  the  social  state  of 
France.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
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republican  club.  On  the  highest  plat- 
form, occupying  the  space  where  was 
the  altar,  sit  president  and  secretaries 
of  the  society — the  new  divinities  of 
the  consecrated  building.  Yes!  the 
new  divinities ;  for  they  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  same  right  against 
which  they  declaimed  as  blasphemy 
in  kings — the  "right  divine."  You 
will  not  listen  long  before  they  tell  you 
so ;  besides,  their  first  maxim  is,  "La 
voiz  du  peuple  est  la,  voix  de  Dieu" 
On  the  lower  platform  before  them 
stand  the  orators.  Hark  to  the  doc- 
trines that  they  promulgate  for  the 
subversion  of  all  existing  order  in  the 
country,  amidst  shouts  and  screams, 
and  cries  of  violent  opposition  some- 
times, but  generally  of  applause.  See ! 
the  haggard,  lanky-haired  republican 
youths,  who  have^shouted  out  all  their 
fury,  give  way  to 'a  quiet,  respectable- 
looking  old  man,  whose  gray  hairs 
glimmer  faintly  in  the  candle-light. 
A  feeling  of  greater  calm  comes  over 
you:  you  imagine,  after  all  this 
"  sound  and  fury,  signifying  no- 
thing," his  old  head  will  pacify  the 
hot,  maddened  blood  of  frantic  boys. 
What  does  he  say? — "Yes,  the  re- 
public is  one  and  indivisible — it  is 
more  than  indivisible — it  is  GOD  1 " 
You  shrink  back  disgusted.  Can 
the  rhapsody  of  republican  fana- 
ticism go  further  ?  Are  these  Chris- 
tian men?  or  are  they  really  evil 
unearthly  beings  in  a  human  form? 
The  confused  scene  around  you  is 
almost  enough  to  make  you  think  so. 
But  real  enough  is  the  eternal  clatter 
of  the  president's  hammer  on  his  table. 
He  rolls  his  eyes  furiously ;  he  brow- 
beats every  orator  who  may  not  be  of 
Ms  own  individual  opinion,  and  dares 
to  be  "moderate"  when  he  is  "e#- 
atie;"  and  when  your  head  aches — 
your  heart  has  ached  long  ago — with 
the  furious  noise  of  the  president's 
hammer,  which  you  expect  every  mo- 
ment to  smash  the  table  to  pieces,  you 
edge  your  way  out  of  the  dark  fer- 
menting crowd,  and  hurry  forth,  glad 
to  breathe  the  purer  air  of  heaven. 

Ferment  there  is  ever  enough  now 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  night :  it 
ceases  not.  There  are  throngs  pour- 
ing in  and  out  of  all  the  various  thou- 
sand -  and  -  one  republican  clubs  of 
Paris,  like  wasps  about  their  nest; 
but  it  is  in  the  dim  night  air,  and  not 
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in  the  bright  sunlight  of  day — in  dirty 
coats  and  smocks,  and  not  with  bright 
wings  and  variegated  bodies.  The 
wasp,  too,  stings  only  when  he  is 
attacked — the  republican  wasps  seek 
to  attack  that  they  may  sting.  The 
al  fresco  clubs  also  crowd  the  Boule- 
vards, in  the  chance  medley  confusion 
of  all  men  and  all  principles.  But 
see !  there  is  here  again,  in  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  du  Roule,  a  confusion  of 
a  still  more  complicated  nature — the 
swarming  in  and  out  of  the  small  dis- 
trict school-house  is  even  more  viru- 
lent than  is  usual.  It  is  another 
night-scene,  such  as  the  old  habitue 
of  Paris  never  witnessed,  certainly. 
What  is  occurring  ?  Let  us  crowd  in 
with  the  others.  What  a  scene  of 
frantic  confusion  !  A  crowd  springing 
upon  benches,  howling,  screeching, 
yelling.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
low  room  is  a  ruined  gallery,  in  which 
stands,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  a 
man  dressed  in  a  red  scarf,  with  the 
red  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head :  he  has 
a  pike  in  his  hand,  and  he  vainly  en- 
deavours to  make  himself  heard  by 
the  excited  crowd.  For  some  time 
you  will  be  unable  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  scene :  at  last  you  disco- 
ver that  an  ultra  republican,  of  the 
most  inflamed  ideas,  wants  to  estab- 
lish a  Jacobin  club.  A  "Jacobin 
club!"  There  is  terror  in  the  very 
word,  and  in  all  the  fearful  recollec- 
tions it  conveys.  But  here  the  good 
sense  of  the  artisans  and  small  trades- 
people of  the  district  is  against  so 
appalling  a  reminiscence  of  a  fatal 
time.  "  Down  with  the  bonnet  rouge!" 
they  cry.  "  Down  with  the  red  scarf! 
No  Jacobins !  no  Jacobins !  their 
day  is  gone.  No  terror !  "  Thank 
God!  there  is  some  good  sense  still 
among  the  people.  "  Down  with  the 
president — away  with  him  !  "  they 
ciy.  He  doifs  at  last  his  blood-red 
Phrygian  cap — they  are  not  content : 
he  doffs  his  blood-red  scarf — they  are 
not  content:  he  lays  aside  his  red 
cravat  —  they  are  not  content : 
the  pike — all — his  very  principles, 
probably,  if  they  would  have  them. 
But  no.  They  make  a  rush  at  last  up 
into  the  "tribune;"  they  drive  the 
would-be  Jacobin  and  his  friends 
down.  In  vain  a  small  minority  de- 
clares them  all  "aristocrats  —  paid 
agents  of  legitimacy  "—I  know  not 
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what  republican  names  of  reproach. 
The  honest  workmen  thrust  the  party 
forth  from  their  district  school-house. 
They  escort  these  objects  of  their 
contempt  with  ironical  politeness  to  a 
side-door,  bearing  the  candles  they 
have  seized  from  the  tribune  in  their 
hands.  The  door  is  closed  over  the 
Jacobin  party — a  shout  of  triumph 
resounds.  But  in  the  street,  before 
the  school,  is  long  a  noisy  throng. 
The  good  moon,  although  now  and 
then  obscured  by  passing  clouds, 
shines  kindly  on  it.  She  seems  to 
smile  more  kindly  upon  those  who 
have  done  a  good  deed,  although  a 
deed  of  suppressed  violence,  than  on 
most  of  the  distracted  throngs  she 
illumines  in  her  course  over  the  dis- 
turbed city.  Good  moon !  would  we 
could  accept  thy  auguiy,  and  hope  for 
holy  calm !  The  scenes  thou  shinest 
upon  cannot  continue  thus,  'tis  true. 
A  change  must  come — a  change  for  the 
better  or  the  worse.  Heaven  grant 
that  our  forebodings  prove  not  true — 
that,  when  thou  comest  forth  in  thy 
fulness  again,  another  month,  thou 
mayest  smile  on  better  order,  on  calmer 
groups ! 


[May, 

Before  we  part  company,  old  habi- 
tue of  Paris,  we  must  cast  a  glance 
at  all  the  public  buildings  we  pass. 
On  all — public  offices,  columns,  foun- 
tains, monuments,  churches,  dis- 
mantled palaces — on  all  alike  floats  the 
republican  banner — on  all  are  painted 
in  broad  characters  the  words,  "Li- 
BERTE,  EGALITE,  FRATERNITE  !  " 
"  Fraternite!"  Vain  word,  when  each 
man  grows  day  by  day  more  and 
more  bitterly  his  neighbour's  enemy. 
"  Egalite! "  Vain  word  again,  and 
vain  word  ever,  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  rulers  of  France  to  bringdown  to 
one  level  all  the  intelligence,  the  talent, 
the  feelings,  and  passions  of  human 
nature,  that  Providence,  in  its  holy 
wisdom,  has  made  so  different  and  so 
unequal.  "  Liberte!"  Vainest  word 
of  all !  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
there  is  constraint  in  every  scheme, 
tyranny  in  every  tendency,  despotism 
in  every  doctrine. 

But  enough.  We  will  not  begin  to 
discuss  and  speculate  upon  the  desti- 
nies of  France.  All  this  sketch  would 
strive  to  do,  is  to  convey  an  idea, 
however  vague,  of  the  present  out- 
ward state  of  Republican  Paris. 
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THE  SPANIARD  IN  SICILY. 


THE  insatiable  spider,  who,  after 
securing  in  her  gossamer  meshes 
ample  store  of  flies  for  the  day's  con- 
sumption, again  repairs,  with  unwar- 
rantable greed,  to  the  outer  circles  of 
the  delicate  network,  in  quest  of  fresh 
and  superfluous  victims,  must  not  won- 
der if,  on  return  to  the  heart  of  the 
citadel,  she  finds  a  rival  Arachne  busy 
in  the  larder,  and  either  is  expelled 
from  her  own  cobweb,  or  suffers  seri- 
ously in  ejecting  the  intruder.  At 
risk  of  offending  his  admiring  bio- 
grapher by  so  base  a  parallel,  we 
compare  Charles  of  Anjou  to  the 
greedy  spider,  and  think  him  justly 
punished  for  his  rash  cupidity  by  the 
evils  it  entailed.  This  French  count, 
who,  although  a  king's  brother,  had 
no  chance  of  a  crown  save  through 
aggressive  conquest,  found  himself, 
whilst  still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and 
as  the  result  of  papal  favour,  great 
good  fortune,  and  of  his  own  martial 
energy,  sovereign  of  an  extensive  and 
flourishing  realm.  King  of  Southern 
Italy,  Protector  of  the  North,  Count 
of  Provence,  Vicar  of  Tuscany, 
Senator  of  Rome,  all-powerful  with 
the  Pope — whose  word  had  then  such 
weight  that  his  friendship  was  worth 
an  army,  whilst  from  his  malison 
men  shrunk  as  from  the  dreaded  and 
inextinguishable  fire  of  Greece  — 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  still  unsatisfied. 
The  royal  spider  had  cast  his  web 
afar;  it  embraced  wide  possessions, 
with  whose  enjoyment  he  might  well 
have  been  content,  whose  administra- 
tion claimed  his  undivided  attention. 
But  on  their  verge  an  object  glittered 
from  which  he  could  not  avert  his 
eyes,  whose  acquisition  engrossed  his 
every  thought.  u'Twas  the  clime 
of  the  East,  'twas  the  land  of  the 
sun, "  the  gorgeous  and  romantic 
region  so  attractive  to  European  con- 
querors. Doubtless,  crusading  zeal  had 
some  share  in  his  oriental  cravings ; 
but  ambition  was  his  chief  motor. 
He  was  willing  enough  to  wrest 


Palestine  from  the  infidel,  but  his 
plan  of  campaign  led  first  to  Con- 
stantinople. His  notion  was  to  seek 
at  St  Sophia's  mosque  the  key  of 
Christ's  sepulchre. 

Whilst  thus  looking  abroad  and 
meditating  distant  conquest,  Charles 
treated  too  lightly  the  projects  of  a 
prince,  less  celebrated,  but  younger 
and  more  crafty  than  himself,  who  si- 
lently watched  the  progress  of  events, 
and  skilfully  devised  how  best  he 
might  derive  advantage  from  them. 
Pedro  of  Arragon,  who  had  married 
Mainfroy's  daughter,  Constance,  cher- 
ished pretensions  to  the  crown  of  the 
Sicilies  ;  and,  ever  since  the  year 
1279,  he  had  been  intriguing  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Ghibellines,  with  a 
view  to  an  invasion  of  Charles's 
dominions.  He  spoke  publicly  ^of 
Sicily  as  the  inheritance  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  did  not  dissimulate  his 
animosity  to  its  actual  ruler.  Whilst 
Charles  prepared  a  fleet  for  his  East- 
ern expedition,  Don  Pedro  assembled 
another  in  the  harbour  of  Portpfangos, 
and  kept  it  in  constant  readiness  to 
sail,  but  none  knew  whither.  Its 
destination  was  suspected,  however, 
by  some ;  and  the  Pope,  who  ^enter- 
tained  no  doubt  concerning  it,  de- 
manded to  know  Pedro's  intentions, 
whilst  Philip  HI.  of  France,  at  the 
request  of  his  uncle,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Ar- 
ragonese  monarch  to  make  a  similar 
inquiry.  The  answer  given  is  vari- 
ously stated  by  the  archives  and 
chronicles  of  the  time,  as  evasive, 
prevaricatory,  and  even  as  a  direct 
falsehood.  It  left  no  doubt  upon 
Charles's  mind  that  mischief  was 
meant  him  by  the  Spaniard.  "  I 
told  you,"  he  wrote  to  Philip,  "  that 
the  Arragonese  was  a  contemptible 
wretch."  Unfortunately,  he  carried 
his  contempt  of  his  wily  foe  rather 
too  far ;  he  would  not  believe  that  so 
small  a  potentate,  "un  si  petit  prince," 
would  dare  attack  him  in  Italy,  but 
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took  for  a  strategem  the  avowal  of 
his  intentions  that  appears  to  have 
escaped  Pedro,  and  thought  his  views 
were  directed  in  reality  to  Provence, 
whither  he  accordingly  despatched 
his  eldest  son.  Meanwhile,  Don 
Pedro  lingered  in  port,  in  hopes  of  an 
insurrection  in  Sicily,  which  John  of 
Procida  and  others  of  his  Sicilian 
adherents  were  fomenting  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  until  his  posi- 
tion became  positively  untenable,  so 
pressed  was  he  with  questions  by 
idifferent  European  powers,  and  even 
by  his  own  great  vassals.  One  of 
these,  a  rico  hombre,  by  name  the 
Count  of  Pallars,  having  publicly 
asked  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Arra- 
gonese  nobility,  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  and  whither  it  would  lead, 
Don  Pedro  replied :  *'  Count,  learn 
that  if  my  left  hand  knew  what  my 
right  was  about  to  do,  I  would  in- 
stantly cut  it  off."  And  still  he 
clung  to  the  Catalan  coast,  always 
on  the  eve  of  departure,  but  never 
lifting  an  anchor,  until  the  tidings, 
so  long  and  ardently  desired,  at  last 
reached  his  ear.  They  were  unac- 
companied, however,  by  the  popular 
summons  and  proffered  sceptre  he 
had  sanguinely  and  confidently  anti- 
cipated. But  we  are  outstripping 
events,  and  must  revert  to  the  elo- 
quent opening  of  M.  de  St  Priest's 
fourth  volume. 

"  The  name  of  Sicily  is  illustrious 
in  history.  If  the  reputation  of  a 
people  had  for  sole  foundation  and 
measure  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  the  dura- 
tion of  its  influence,  the  Sicilians, 
impoverished  by  continual  revolu- 
tions, decimated  by  sucessive  tyran- 
nies, more  isolated  from  the  general 
progress  by  their  internal  organisa- 
tion, than  from  the  mainland  by  their 
geographical  position,  would  hold, 
perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
no  more  room  than  their  island  occu- 
pies on  the  map  of  Europe.  But 
they  need  not  fear  oblivion:  they 
have  known  glory, — and  what  glory 
touches,  though  but  transitorily,  for 
ever  retains  the  mark.  For  indi- 
viduals as  for  nations,  it  suffices  that 
their  lot  be  cast  in  those  rare  and 
splendid  epochs  whose  contact  en- 
nobles every  thing,  which  illuminate 
all  things  by  their  brilliancy,  and 


stamp  themselves  indelibly  upon  the 
memory  of  the  remotest  generations. 
Happy  who  then  lives,  for  he  shall 
never  die  !  Vast  kingdoms,  bound- 
less regions,  peopled  by  numerous 
races,  powerful  by  material  force,  but 
intellectually  vulgar,  then  yield  in 
dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  least 
nook  of  land,  to  some  petty  penin- 
sula or  remote  island.  Such  was 
Greece,  such  also  was  Sicily,  her 
rival,  her  competitor,  and  the  asylum 
of  her  illustrious  exiles. 

"  In  the  middle  ages  there  was  no- 
vestige  of  the  ancient  Trinacria — of 
that  land  of  art  and  learning,  the 
home  of  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge — of  that  politic  and  war- 
like power  which  yielded  to  Rome 
and  Carthage  only  when  she  had 
made  them  dearly  pay  a  long-dis- 
puted victory — of  that  Sicily,  in  short, 
which  Plato  taught  and  Timoleon 
governed — which  Archimedes  defend- 
ed and  Theocritus  sang.  Formerly 
the  whole  island  was  covered  with 
cities.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
most  of  these  had  disappeared.  Agri- 
gentum  could  boast  but  the  ruins  of 
its  colossus  and  temples.  Syracuse 
still  retained  some  shadow  of  past 
greatness :  she  was  not  yet  reduced, 
as  now,  to  the  quarries  whence  she 
sprung  ;  she  had  not  yet  become  les& 
than  a  ruin ;  but  her  splendour  was 
extinct.  Catania,  overthrown  by 
earthquakes,  found  it  difficult  again  to 
rise.  Nevertheless  other  Sicilian  towns 
preserved  their  importance,  and  Chris- 
tendom could  not  boast  cities  hand- 
somer and  more  populous  —  more 
abounding  in  wealth  and  embellished 
by  monuments  —  than  commercial 
Messina  and  kingly  Palermo." 

These  two  cities  were  at  the  time 
referred  to  the  abode  of  luxury  and 
pleasure.  Messina,  at  once  the  mar- 
ket and  the  arsenal  of  the  islandT 
"portus  etporta  Sicilia"  as  Charles 
of  Anjou  called  it,  was  the  principal 
posting  -  house  upon  the  road  from 
Europe  to  Asia,  and  was  enriched  by 
the  constant  passage  of  pilgrims  and 
crusaders.  Sumptuary  laws  were 
deemed  necessary  to  repress  the  ex- 
travagance of  a  population  whose 
women  wore  raiment  of  silk,  then 
more  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 
with  tiaras  upon  their  heads,  en- 
crusted with  pearls  and  diamonds 
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and  other  precious  stones.  Asia  and 
Europe  were  there  united  ;  Catholics 
and  Mussulmans  lived  side  by  side  in 
peace  and  amity.  In  the  streets,  the 
Arab's  burnous  and  the  turban  of  the 
Moor  moved  side  by  side  with  priestly 
robe  and  cowl  of  monk.  The  plea- 
sures there  in  vogue  were  no  longer 
the  simple  and  innocent  ones  vaunted 
by  Virgil  and  Theocritus.  It  was  a 
hotbed  of  debauchery,  frequented  by 
pirates,  gamblers,  and  courtesans — a 
mart  of  commerce,  whither  traders  of 
all  nations  repaired.  Palermo,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  residence  of  kings. 
The  Normans  established  there  the 
seat  of  their  power,  inhabiting  it  con- 
stantly ;  and  although  the  wandering 
life  of  Frederick  of  Swabia  denied  him 
a  fixed  abode,  he  loved  Palermo  the 
Happy,  and  dwelt  there  whenever 
able.  Very  different  were  the  predi- 
lections of  Charles  of  Anjou.  He  dis- 
liked Sicily  as  much  as  he  loved 
Naples.  By  an  effect,  perhaps,  of 
that  love  of  contrast  often  found 
implanted  in  the  human  breast,  his 
stern  and  sombre  gaze  took  pleasure 
in  the  bright  and  joyous  scenery  of 
his  continental  dominions,  which  it 
could  not  derive  from  the  more  sad 
and  serious  beauties  of  the  opposite 
island.  Moreover,  he  held  the  Sici- 
lians disaffected  to  his  rule,  and  his 
hand  was  heavy  upon  them.  Heavier 
still,  doubtless,  were  those  of  his 
delegates  and  officers,  who  presumed 
upon  his  known  dislike,  and  upon  his 
preoccupation  with  schemes  of  foreign 
aggrandisement,  to  exceed  the  mea- 
sure of  oppression  he  prescribed  and 
authorised.  A  very  different  course 
should  have  been  adopted  with  a 
nation  already  abundantly  prepared 
to  detest  their  French  masters.  The 
antagonism  of  character  was  alone 
sufficient  cause  for  mutual  aversion. 
There  was  no  point  of  sympathy 
between  conquerors  and  conquered — 
nothing  that  could  lead  to  friendly 
amalgamation.  On  the  one  hand, 
reserve,  dissimulation,  silence ;  on 
the  other,  an  indiscreet  frankness, 
vivacity,  and  noise.  On  both  sides, 
a  strong  attachment  to  their  native 
country,  and  conviction  of  its  supe- 
riority over  all  others— a  strong  par- 
tiality for  its  language,  usages,  and 
customs — a  sincere  contempt  for  all 
differing  from  them.  M,  de  St  Priest, 
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who  strives  earnestly,  but  not  very 
successfully,  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  his  countrymen  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  still  too  veracious  a  histo- 
rian not  to  admit  that  they  treated 
with  shameful  insolence  and  rudeness 
a  people  whom  the  kindest  treatment 
would  with  difficulty  have  induced  to 
look  kindly  upon  their  conquerors. 
He  is  painfully  anxious  to  make  out 
a  good  case  for  those  he  calls  his 
u  brothers,"  (veiy  old  brothers  by  this 
time,)  but  succeeds  so  little  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  he  is  fain  to  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  readers, 
by  asking  the  rather  illogical  ques- 
tion, whether  the  crime  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals is  to  be  imputed  to  a  nation, 
or  even  to  <j  part  of  a  nation  ?  Then 
he  enumerates  some  of  the  grievances 
which  brought  on  the  massacre  known 
as  the  Vespers.  u  It  is  certain,"  he 
says,  "  that  Charles  of  Anjou,  not  by 
himself,  but  by  military  chiefs,  to 
whom  he  abandoned  himself  without 
reserve,  abused  of  the  means  neces- 
sary to  retain  in  subjection  a  people 
hostile  to  his  cause,  and  whom  that 
very  excess  of  oppression  might  drive 
to  shake  off  an  iron  yoke.  He  abused 
of  the  feudal  prerogative  which  gave 
him  right  of  controlling  the  marriages 
of  the  vassals  of  the  crown,  by  com- 
pelling rich  heiresses  to  many  his 
Provencal  adherents,  or  by  retaining 
in  forced  celibacy  noble  damsels 
whose  inheritance  the  royal  exchequer 
coveted."  This  is  pretty  well  for  a 
beginning,  and  enough  to  stir  the  bile 
of  a  more  patient  race  than  the  Sici- 
lians, even  in  an  age  when  such  acts 
of  feudal  tyranny  were  less  startling 
and  odious  than  they  now  would 
seem.  But  this  is  merely  the  first 
item.  Charles  also  abused  of  an  old 
law  that  existed  both  in  Sicily  and 
Spain,  and  which  has  been  but  re- 
cently abolished  in  the  latter  country. 
The  law  of  the  mesta  gave  the  sheep 
of  the  royal  domain  right  of  range  of 
all  the  pastures  in  the  country,  no 
matter  who  the  proprietors.  With 
this  vexatious  privilege  Charles  com- 
bined exorbitant  monopolies.  He 
compelled  the  rich  landholders  to 
take  on  lease  his  horses,  flocks,  cattle, 
bees,  and  fruit-trees,  and  to  account 
to  him  for  them  every  year  at  a  fixed 
rate,  even  when  disease  decimated 
the  animals,  and  the  sirocco  had 
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withered  and  uprooted  the  trees  and 
plants.  And  nothing  was  less  rare, 
M.  de  St  Priest  acknowledges,  than 
the  personal  ill-treatment  of  those 
who  delayed  to  pay  the  impost,  often 
twice  levied  upon  the  same  persons, 
under  pretence  of  chastising  their 
unwillingness.  Imprisonment,  con- 
fiscation, and  the  bastinado,  punished 
their  indigence.  The  nefarious  tricks 
played  with  the  currency  completed 
the  measure  of  misery  poured  out 
upon  the  unhappy  Sicilians.  Like 
Alphonso  X.  of  Castile,  and  most  of 
the  potentates  of  the  period,  Charles 
coined  pieces  of  money  with  much 
alloy,  which  he  named,  after  himself, 
Carlini  cToro,  and  exchanged  them 
by  force  against  the  augustales,  an 
imperial  coinage  of  the  purest  gold. 
The  public  voice  was  loud  against 
such  tyranny  and  abuse,  but  it 
reached  not  the  arrogant  ears  of  the 
Beaumonts,  the  Morhiers,  and  other 
haughty  Frenchmen  who  successively 
governed  Sicily.  The  Bishop  of  Patti 
and  brother  John  of  Messina,  com- 
plained to  the  Pope  in  presence  of 
Charles  himself.  The  king  heard 
them  in  silence,  but,  after  the  ponti- 
fical audience,  he  had  his  accusers 
seized.  Brother  John  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  the  bishop  only 
escaped  prison  by  flight. 

Besides  the  heavy  griefs  above 
stated,  other  grounds  of  complaint, 
more  or  less  valid,  were  alleged 
against  Charles  I.  Amongst  these, 
lie  was  accused  of  persecuting  high- 
waymen and  banditti  with  overmuch 
dgour.  The  nations  of  southern 
Europe  have  ever  had  a  sneaking  ten- 
derness for  the  knights  of  the  road. 
He  was  also  reproached  with  the  abo- 
lition of  certain  dues,  unjustly  exacted 
in  the  ports  of  Patti,  Cefalu,  and  Ca- 
tania, by  the  bishops  of  those  towns. 
M.  de  St  Priest  brands  the  Sicilians  as 
barbarians  for  thus  quarrelling  with 
their  own  advantage.  But  it  is  a  fair 
query  how  far  Charles  made  the  di- 
minution of  episcopal  exactions  a  pre- 
text for  the  increase  of  royal  ones,  and 
whether  the  draconic  system  adopted 
for  the  repression  of  evil-doers,  may 
not  have  been  occasionally  availed  of 
for  the  oppression  of  the  innocent. 
Then  the  Sicilian  nobles,  lovers  of 
pomp,  show,  and  external  distinctions, 
grumbled  at  the  absence  of  a  court ; 


and  this  was  in  fact  so  weighty  a 
grievance,  that  its  removal  might  per- 
haps have  saved  Sicily  for  Charles,  or 
at  any  rate  have  retarded  the  revolt, 
and  given  him  time  to  prosecute  his 
designs  on  the  East.  Palermo  might 
have  been  conciliated  by  sending  the 
Prince  of  Salerno  to  live  there.  A 
gay  court,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne  for  obscure  and  de- 
tested governors,  would  have  made  all 
the  difference.  Charles  did  not  think 
of  this,  and  moreover  he  had  no  great 
affection  for  his  eldest  son,  "  a  prince 
of  monkish  piety,  timid  and  feeble, 
although  brave ;  a  dull  and  pale  copy 
of  his  uncle  Louis  IX.,  and  whose 
faults  and  virtues  were  not  altogether 
of  a  nature  to  obtain  his  father's  sym- 
pathy. When  speaking  of  the  Prince 
of  Salerno,  the  King  of  Naples  some- 
times called  him  '  That  Priest!1" 
The  strongest  motive  of  discontent, 
however,  the  most  real,  and  which 
placed  the  nobility  and  higher  classes 
amongst  the  foremost  of  the  disaffected, 
was  the  bestowal  of  all  public  offices 
upon  foreigners.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  Charles  had  left  to  Neapoli- 
tans and  Sicilians  all  fiscal  and  judicial 
posts,  lucrative  to  the  holders  and  pro- 
ductive to  him  ;  the  strangers  who 
accompanied  him,  ignorant  of  the 
country,  would  not  have  known  how 
to  squeeze  it  properly,  as  did  Gezzo- 
lino  -della  Marra,  Alaimo  de  Lentini, 
Francesco  Loffredo,  and  other  natives. 
In  these  he  reposed  confidence,  and, 
even  after  the  defeat  of  Conradin,  he 
still  left  Sicilians  in  the  places  of 
Maestri  razionali,  Segreti,  Guidizieri, 
&c.  But  about  1278,  we  find  Italian 
names  disappearing  from  the  list,  and 
replaced  almost  entirely  by  those  of 
Provencals  and  Frenchmen.  At  that 
date  there  seems  to  have  been  a  clean 
sweep  made  of  the  aborigines.  Such 
a  measure  was  sure  to  cause  prodi- 
gious dissatisfaction  and  hatred  to  the 
government.  Those  who  depended  on 
their  places  were  reduced  to  beggary, 
and  those  who  had  private  fortunes 
regretted  a  state  of  things  which 
swelled  these,  besides  giving  them 
influence  and  power. 

To  the  latter  class  belonged  Alaimo 
de  Lentini,  one  of  the  richest  and  best 
born  of  the  Sicilian  barons,  possessed 
of  great  political  and  military  talents. 
He  had  served  Mainfroy,  had  quar- 
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relied  with  and  been  proscribed  by 
him,  and  then,  espousing  the  interests 
of  Charles,  had  shown  himself  an  im- 
placable persecutor  of  his  countrymen. 
His  good  qualities  were  frequently 
clouded  and  neutralised  by  his  versa- 
tility and  evil  passions  ;  his  life  was  a 
mingled  yarn  of  noble  actions  and  fre- 
quent treachery.  Left  to  himself,  he 
might  have  bequeathed  a  higher  repu- 
tation to  his  descendants,  but  he  was 
led  astray  by  the  evil  influence  of  his 
wife.  He  was  already  in  the  decline 
of  life  when  he  married  this  woman, 
who  was  of  plebeian  birth  and  Jewish 
origin,  but  the  widow  of  Count  Amico, 
one  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Sicily. 
Her  name  was  Maccalda  Scaletta,  and 
soon  she  obtained  complete  empire 
over  Alaimo.  Of  dissolute  morals, 
ironical  wit,  and  of  an  insolent  and 
audacious  character,  that  feared  no- 
thing and  braved  every  thing,  Mac- 
calda's  youth  had  been  more  adventu- 
rous than  reputable,  and  amongst 
other  pranks  she  had  rambled  over  all 
Sicily  in  the  disguise  of  a  Franciscan 
monk.  Her  love  of  pleasure  was  not 
more  insatiable  than  her  vanity,  and 
she  eagerly  desired  to^figure  in  the 
first  rank  at  a  court.  So  long  as 
Alaimo  retained  the  high  office  of  chief 
magistrate  of  Sicily,  her  gratified  pride 
allowed  him  to  remain  a  faithful  sub- 
ject :  but  towards  the  year  1275, 
Charles  of  Anjou  suspected  and  dis- 
missed him,  and  thenceforward  Alaimo, 
instigated  by  his  wife,  was  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  French.  He  joined  the 
intrigue  set  on  foot  by  John  of  Pro- 
cida  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Arragon, 
and  laboured  efficiently  in  the  cause 
of  his  new  patron. 

M.  de  St  Priest  does  not  himself 
narrate  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  but  gives  the  accounts  of 
Saba  Malaspina  and  Bartolomeo  de 
Neocastro,  asserting  that  of  the  for- 
mer writer  to  be  the  most  correct,  as 
it  is  certainly  the  most  favourable  to 
the  French.  He  then  enters  into  a 
long  argument  on  points  of  no  great 
importance ;  his  logic  being  princi- 
pally directed  to  show  that  if  the 
French  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  infuri- 
ated Sicilians,  it  was  through  no  lack 
of  courage  on  their  part,  but  because 
they  were  unarmed,  surprised,  and 
overmatched.  He  also  takes  some 
useless  trouble  to  upset  the  story 


generally  accredited  of  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  massacre,  namely,  an  in- 
sult offered  to  a  bride  of  high  birth. 
The  spirit  of  exaggerated  nationality, 
apparent  in  this  part  of  his  book,  sti- 
mulates his  ingenuity  to  some  curious 
hypotheses.  It  is  a  French  fail- 
ing, from  which  the  best  and  wisest 
of  that  nation  are  rarely  quite 
exempt,  never  to  admit  a  defeat  with 
temper  and  dignity.  There  must 
always  have  been  treachery,  or  vastly 
superior  numbers,  or  some  other  cir- 
cumstance destructive  to  fair  play. 
Not  a  Frenchman  from  Strasburg  to 
Port  Vendres,  but  holds,  as  an  article 
of  faith,  that,  on  equal  terms,  the 
" grande  nation"  is  unconquered  and 
invincible.  M.  de  St  Priest  seems  to 
partake  something  of  this  spirit,  so- 
prevalent  amongst  his  countrymen, 
and  actually  gets  bitter  and  sarcastic 
about  such  a  very  antiquated  business 
as  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  **  Who  does 
not  recognise  in  this  story  (that  of  the 
insulted  lady)  an  evident  desire  to 
exalt  the  deed  of  the  Sicilians  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  assimilating  it  to 
analogous  traits  borrowed  from  Roman 
history  ?  Who  does  not  here  distin- 
guish a  Lucretia,  or,  better  still,  a 
Virginia  ;  a  Tarquin,  or  an  Appius  ? 
The  intention  is  conspicuous  in  the. 
popular  manifestos  that  succeeded  the 
event.  In  these,  reminiscences  of  an- 
tiquity abound.  The  heroes  of  the 
Vespers  sought  to  make  themselves 
Romans  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest 
they  should  be  taken  for  Africans." 
And  so  on  in  the  same  strain.  !'It 
is  clearly  seen,"  says  the  French  his- 
torian in  another  place,  "that  the 
first  outrage  upon  that  day  was  per- 
petrated by  the  Sicilians,  and  not  by 
the  French ;  we  behold  brave  and 
unsuspicious  soldiers,  inspired  by  good- 
humoured  gaiety  and  deceitful  secu- 
rity, barbarously  stricken,  in  conse- 
quence of  demonstrations,  very  indis- 
creet certainly,  but  whose  inoffensive 
character  is  deposed  to  by  a  contem- 
porary, hostile  to  the  French  and  to 
their  chief."  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  told  in  ten  words.  By  a  long 
course  of  injustice  and  oppression  the 
French  had  dug  and  charged,  beneath 
their  own  feet,  a  mine  which  a  spark 
was  sufficient  to  ignite.  It  is  imma- 
terial what  hand  applied  that  spark. 
Enough  that  the  subsequent  explosion 
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involved  the  aggressors  in  universal 
destruction,  and  freed  Sicily  from  its 
tyrants.  The  statement  of  Saba 
Malaspina  is  not,  however,  altogether 
so  exculpatory  of  the  French,  on  the 
unimportant  point  of  ultimate  provo- 
cation, as  might  be  inferred  from  some 
of  M.  de  St  Priest's  expressions. 
"  When  the  Signer  Aubert  (Herbert) 
d'Orleans  governed  Sicily,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "several  citizens  of  Pa- 
lermo, of  both  sexes,  went  out  of  the 
town  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Easter. 
Some  young  strangers  joined  them, 
and  perhaps  amongst  those  were  many 
who  carried  weapons,  concealing  them 
on  account  of  the  edict  forbidding 
them  to  be  borne  under  very  severe 
penalties.  Suddenly  some  French 
varlets,  probably  servants  of  the  jus- 
ticiary of  the  province,  associated 
themselves  with  the  public  rejoicings, 
less,  however,  to  share  than  to  trouble 
them.  Would  to  heaven  they  had 
never  been  born,  or  had  never  entered 
the  kingdom !  At  sight  of  all  this 
crowd  which  danced  and  sang,  they 
joined  the  dancers,  took  the  women 
by  the  hands  and  arms,  (more,  per- 
haps, than  was  decent  and  proper,) 
ogling  the  handsomest,  and  provoking, 
by  significant  words,  those  whose 
hands. or  feet  they  could  not  press. 
At  these  excessive  familiarities,  which 
may  be  said,  however,  to  have  been 
inspired  only  by  gaiety,  several  young 
men  of  Palermo,  and  certain  exiles 
from  Gaeta,  lost  their  senses  so  far  as 
to  assail  the  foreigners  with  injurious 
words,  such  as  the  French  do  not 
easily  suffer.  Then  said  the  latter 
amongst  themselves,  '  It  is  impossi- 
ble but  that  these  pitiful  Patarins  * 
have  arms  about  them,  otherwise  they 
would  never  venture  such  insolent 
language  ;  let  us  see  if  some  of  them 
have  not  concealed  swords,  or,  at  any 
rate,  poignards  or  knives.'  And  they 
began  to  search  the  Palermitans. 
Then  these,  very  furious,  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  French  with  stones 
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and  weapons,  for  a  great  number  came 
up  who  were  armed.  The  varlets  fell 
for  the  most  part  stoned  and  stabbed 
to  death.  Thus  does  play  engender 
war.  The  entire  island  revolted,  and 
every  where  was  heard  the  cry, 
'  Death  to  the  French  ! ' "  The  de- 
tails of  the  ensuing  massacre  are  as 
horrible  as  they  are  well  known  ;  and 
M.  de  St  Priest  passes  lightly  over 
them.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
soldiers  and  priests,  all  fell  before  the 
vengeful  steel  of  the  insurgents.  The 
little  fortress  of  Speiiinga  alone  aiforded 
shelter  to  the  fugitive  Frenchmen, 
giving  rise  to  the  proverb  still  cur- 
rent in  Sicily,  "  Sperlinga  nego"\ 
Messina,  however,  at  first  took  no 
part  in  the  movement,  and  continued 
tranquil  in  the  possession  of  a  French 
garrison.  This  was  cause  for  great 
alarm  to  the  Palermitans,  already 
somewhat  embarrassed  with  their  rapid 
victory  and  sudden  emancipation. 
Messina  hostile,  or  even  neuter,  no- 
thing was  done,  and  Sicily  must  again 
fall  into  the  vindictive  hands  of  Charles 
of  Aujou.  As  usual,  in  Sicilian  revo- 
lutions, Palermo  had  given  the  im- 
pulse, but  a  satisfactory  result  de- 
pended on  the  adhesion  of  Messina. 
Flattering  overtures  were  made  by  the 
insurgents  to  the  Messinese ;  but  the 
latter  still  hesitated,  and,  far  from 
joining  the  massacre,  sent  six  galleys 
to  blockade  Palermo,  and  armed  two 
hundred  cross-bowmen  to  reduce  the 
fortress  of  Taormine.  The  effort  was 
in  vain.  Instead  of  attacking  Taor- 
mine, the  bowmen  re-entered  Messina, 
and  pulled  down  the  fleurs-de-lis, 
whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo, 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  galleys, 
hoisted  the  Messinese  cross  beside 
their  own  flag,  and  fraternised  with 
the  fleet  that  came  to  block  their 
port.  This  completed  the  revolution, 
and  Messina  also  had  its  massacre.- 
The  viceroy,  Herbert  of  Orleans,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  hold  out  longer  in 
his  fortress  of  Mattagriffone,  capitu- 


*  "  Is  it  true  that  virgins,  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms,  were  the  habitual  victims 
of  the  conqueror's  brutality  ?  .  .  .  Is  it  true  that,  when  a  Frenchman  met  a 
Sicilian  on  horseback,  he  made  him  dismount,  and  forced  him  to  follow  upon  foot, 
however  long  the  road  ?  Is  it  true,  that  the  foreigners  could  not  find  themselves 
with  the  people  of  the  country  without  insulting  them  with  the  odious  name  of 
Patarins,  an  insult  which  the  Sicilians  repaid  with  usury,  by  styling  ihemFerracani?" 
—St  Priest,  vol.  iv.  pp.  23,  24. 

*h  Since  augmented  into  the  Latin  line — 

"  Quod  placuit  Siculis,  sola  Sperlinga  negavit." 
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lated,  and  embarked  for  Calabria  with 
about  five  hundred  Frenchmen,  amidst 
the  menacing  demonstrations  of  a 
furious  mob.  Sicily  was  declared  a 
republic,  and  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  the  Pope,  to  place  it  under  his  pro- 
tection. An  attempt  made  by  the 
Arragonese  party  to  obtain  the  pre- 
ference for  Don  Pedro  was  premature, 
and  consequently  failed. 

Charles  of  Anjou  was  with  the  Pope 
at  Montefiascone,  when  news  reached 
him  of  the  revolt  and  massacre  at 
Palermo.  His  first  emotion  was  a 
sort  of  religious  terror,  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  following  singular 
prayer,  recorded  by  Villani  and  all 
the  historians: — "Lord!"  he  said, 
"you  who  have  raised  me  so  high,  if 
it  be  your  will  to  cast  me  down,  grant 
at  least  that  my  fall  be  gradual,  and 
that  I  may  descend  step  by  step." 
Although  he  as  yet  knew  nothing  but 
the  insurrection  of  a  single  town,  he 
seems  to  have  beheld  the  shadow  cast 
before  by  the  evil  day  at  hand.  He 
left  Montefiascone,  having  obtained 
from  Martin  IV.,  whose  indignation 
equalled  his  own,  a  bull  of  conditional 
interdiction  against  the  Sicilians, 
should  they  not  return  to  their  alle- 
giance. The  Pope  also  sent  Cardinal 
Gerard  of  Parma  to  Sicily,  to  bring 
about  the  submission  of  the  rebels. 
But  at  Naples  Charles  learned  the 
insurrection  of  Messina,  and  his  fury 
knew  no  bounds.  Neocastro  and  other 
chroniclers  represent  him  as  roaring 
like  a  lion ;  his  eyes  full  of  blood,  and 
his  mouth  of  foam,  whilst  he  furiously 
bit  the  baton  he  bore  in  his  hand — 
a  favourite  practice  of  his  when  angry 
and  excited.  After  writing  to  his 
nephew,  Philip  of  France,  for  a  sub- 
sidy and  five  hundred  men,  he  set 
sail  himself  with  his  queen,  Margaret 
of  Burgundy,  at  the  head  of  the  for- 
midable armament  fitted  out  for  the 
conquest  of  the  East.  There  were 
two  hundred  vessels  bearing  an  army 
composed  of  French  and  Prove^als, 
of  Lombards  and  Tuscans,  including 
fifty  young  knights  of  the  noblest 
families  in  Florence,  and  (a  strange 
spectacle  in  the  host  of  Mainfroy's 
conqueror)  a  thousand  Lucera  Sa- 
racens. The  total  was  fifteen  thou- 
sand cavalry  and  sixty  thousand 
infantry,  and  the  rendezvous  was  at 
Catona,  a  Calabriau  town  opposite 


Messina,  where,  by  the  king's  orders, 
forty  galleys  already  awaited  him. 

Undaunted  by  the  formidable  array, 
the  Messinese  prepared  a  vigorous 
defence,  repairing  their  walls,  barri- 
cading their  port  with  beams,  and 
even  assuming  the  offensive  with  their 
galleys,  which  chased  some  of  the 
King's  into  the  port  of  Scylla.  Yet 
a  bold  and  sudden  assault  would  pro- 
bably have  taken  the  town,  and  the 
reduction  of  all  Sicily  must  necessa- 
rily have  followed.  This  course  was 
urged  by  Charles's  principal  officers ; 
but  he  preferred  the  advice  of  the 
Count  of  Acerra,  who,  from  cowardly 
or  perfidious  motives,  urged  him  to 
wait  the  result  of  the  legate's  nego- 
tiations with  the  rebels.  This  was  a 
fatal  error.  Delay  was  destruction. 
At  the  very  moment  it  would  well 
have  availed  him,  Charles  abdicated 
his  usual  fiery  impetuosity  in  favour 
of  temporising  measures.  Encamp- 
ing four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Mes- 
sina, he  lost  precious  time  in  idle 
skirmishes.  Whilst  he  burned  their 
woods  and  vines,  the  Messinese  raised 
fortifications,  and  named  Alaimo  de 
Lentini  captain  of  the  people,  the 
chief  office  in  the  new  republic. 
Whilst  Alairno  took  charge  of  the 
defence  of  Messina,  his  wife  Mac- 
calda,  with  helm  on  head  and  cuirass 
upon  breast,  armed  and  valiant  like 
another  Pallas,  marshalled  the  gar- 
rison of  Catania. 

Hostilities  were  about  to  commence 
when  Cardinal  Gerard  of  Parma 
reached  Messina.  Alaimo  received 
him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
offered  him  the  keys  of  the  town  in 
token  of  liege  homage  to  the  holy 
see.  The  Cardinal  replied  by  a 
vague  offer  of  pardon  if  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  King.  "At  the  word 
submission,  Alaimo  snatched  the  keys 
from  the  legate's  hand,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  Sooner  death 
than  a  return  to  the  odious  French 
yoke ! '  After  this  theatrical  burst, 
probably  a  piece  of  mere  acting  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  had  served 
under  so  many  banners,  serious  ne- 
gotiations began."  It  was  impossible 
to  agree.  The  exasperation  of  the 
Messinese  reached  a  height  that  ter- 
rified the  legate,  who  made  his  escape, 
after  placing  the  city  under  interdict. 
The  proposals  he  took  to  Charles 
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were  "  the  immediate  raising  of  the 
siege,  and  return  of  the  army  to  the 
Continent;  taxes  as  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Good ;  and,  finally,  a  for- 
mal engagement  that  the  island  should 
no  longer  be  garrisoned  by  French 
or  Provencals,  but  by  Italians  or 
Latins.  "  If  these  conditions  are  re- 
fused," said  the  bold  Messinese,  "we 
will  resist  till  death,  though  we  should 
eat  our  children ! "  The  Cardinal 
admonished  Charles  of  the  prudence 
of  accepting  these  terms,  hinting  that 
it  might  be  less  necessary  to  observe 
them,  when  the  island  was  again  in  his 
hands.  Charles  was  too  angry  and  too 
honourable  to  listen  to  the  Jesuitical 
insinuation,  and  war  was  the  word. 
The  legate  returned  to  Rome,  in  des- 
pair at  the  hot-headed  monarch's  in- 
tractability. Charles's  knights  and 
officers  were  clamorous  for  an  instant 
assault ;  but  he  preferred  a  blockade, 
not  wishing,  he  said,  to  punish  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  M.  de  St 
Priest  discredits  the  motive,  and 
attributes  such  unusual  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  Lion  of  Anjou  to 
the  fear  of  losing,  by  the  indiscri- 
minate pillage  that  would  follow 
a  successful  assault,  the  great  riches 
Messina  was  known  to  contain. 

The  foe's  decision  published,  Mes- 
sina threw  away  the  scabbard.  A 
life  of  freedom,  or  a  glorious  death, 
was  the  unanimous  resolve  of  its 
heroic  inhabitants.  Every  man  be- 
came a  warrior;  the  very  women 
gave  example  of  the  purest  patri- 
otism and  sublimest  devotedness. 
"  Matrons  who,  the  preceding  day, 
clothed  themselves  in  gold  and  pur- 
ple, young  girls,  brought  up  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  and  ease — all,  without 
distinction  of  rank  or  riches,  with 
bare  feet  and  dresses  tucked  up  to  the 
knee,  bore  upon  their  shoulders  stones 
and  fascines,  and  heavy  baskets  of 
bread  and  wine.  They  helped  the 
labourers,  supplied  them  with  food, 
attended  to  all  that  could  increase 
then*  physical  and  moral  strength. 
From  the  summit  of  the  ramparts 
they  hurled  missiles  on  the  besiegers. 
They  held  out  their  children  to 
their  husbands,  bidding  them  fight 
bravely,  and  save  their  sons  from 
slavery  and  death.  Oh!  it  was  a 
pity,  says  a  song  still  popular  in 
Sicily,  great  pity  was  it  to  see  the 


ladies  of  Messina  carrying  chalk  and 
stones." 

"  Deh  com1  egli  e  gran  pietate 
Delle  donne  di  Messina, 
Veggiendo  iscapigliate, 
Portando  pietre  e  calcina." 

Not  long  ago  a  wall  was  still  shown, 
built  by  these  heroines.  -The  names 
of  two  of  them,  Dina  and  Clarentia, 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Whilst  Dina  upset  whole  squadrons 
by  hurling  stones  from  warlike  en- 
gines, Clarentia,  erect  upon  the  ram- 
parts, sounded  the  charge  with  a 
brazen  trumpet.  Such  incidents  gave 
a  fine  field  to  the  superstitious  and 
imaginative ;  and  persons  were  not 
wanting  who  affirmed  they  had  seen 
the  Virgin  Mary  hover  in  white  robes 
above  the  city,  whilst  others  main- 
tained she  had  appeared  to  Charles 
of  Anjou's  Saracens. 

The  great  assault  was  on  the  14th 
September  1282.  "You  have  no 
need  to  fight  with  these  boors  and 
burgesses,"  said  Charles  to  his  knights ; 
"  you  have  merely  to  slaughter  them." 
He  undervalued  his  foe.  In  vain  did 
his  chivalry  advance  against  the  town 
like  a  moving  wall  of  steel ;  in  vain 
did  his  fleet  assail  the  port.  Beams 
and  chains,  hidden  under  water, 
checked  and  destroyed  his  shipping ; 
men  and  horses  fell  beneath  the  mis- 
siles of  the  besieged.  One  of  these 
would  have  killed  Charles,  had  not 
two  devoted  knights  saved  him. 
They  covered  the  King  with  their 
bodies,  and  fell  crushed  and  lifeless 
at  his  feet.  On  the  side  of  the  Sici- 
lians, Alaimo  displayed  great  military 
talents  and  personal  courage.  He 
was  every  where  to  be  seen,  animat- 
ing his  men  by  his  example.  When 
the  French  were  finally  repulsed  with 
terrible  loss,  and  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege,  Charles  tried  to  corrupt 
Alaimo  by  immense  offers,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  send  him  his  signature- 
upon  a  blank  paper.  The  Sicilian 
resisted  the  temptation — rejecting 
treasures  and  dignities,  to  yield,  at  a 
later  period,  to  the  influence  of  a 
treacherous  woman. 

Meanwhile  the  deputation  charged 
to  offer  Sicily  to  the  Pope,  returned 
with  a  refusal.  Martin  IV.  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  He 
would  have  better  served  Charles  by 
acceptance.  Subsequently  he  might 
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have  restored  the  island  to  the  King. 
As  it  was,  he  drove  the  Sicilians  into 
the  snares  of  the  aristocratic  league 
that  supported  Pedro  of  Arragon. 
The  republican  government  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  it  had  undertaken, 
and  the  Pope's  rejection  of  the  protec- 
torate threw  them  into  great  perplex- 
ity. A  meeting  was  held  to  debate 
the  course  to  be  adopted ;  and  the 
Spanish  party,  schooled  by  former 
failure,  achieved  a  decisive  triumph. 
Its  leaders  remained  mute;  but  an  old 
man,  of  such  obscure  condition  that 
his  name  was  not  exactly  known, 
harangued  the  assemblage,  recalled 
the  memory  of  the  house  of  Swabia, 
reminded  his  countrymen  that  Con- 
stance was  the  legitimate  heiress  to 
the  crown,  and  proposed  to  offer  it  to 
her  husband,  the  King  of  Arragon, 
then  at  the  port  of  Collo,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  near  Constantina.  The  words 
were  scarcely  spoken,  when  a  thousand 
voices  extolled  the  wisdom  of  the 
speaker,  and  ambassadors  were  imme- 
diately named  from  the  people  of  Paler- 
mo to  the  King  of  Arragon.  Don  Pedro 
had  lingered  at  Portofangos,  in  expec- 
tation of  such  a  summons,  for  more 
than  a  month  after  the  insurrection  at 
Palermo ;  but  finding  the  secret  nego- 
tiations of  John  of  Procida  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Sicilian  aristocracy  less 
immediately  successful  than  he  had 
hoped,  he  had  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Africa,  on  pretext  of  interfering  in  a 
quarrel  between  the  King  of  Constan- 
tina and  two  of  his  brothers,  but  in 
reality  to  be  nearer  the  stage  on  which 
he  hoped  soon  to  play  an  important 
part.  He  affected  surprise  at  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Sicilian  envoys,  who  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  bathed  in  tears 
and  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and 
in  a  studied  harangue  implored  him  to 
reign  over  Sicily,  and  relieve  them 
from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the  Count 
of  Provence.  They  said  nothing  of 
Conradin's  glove, — the  anecdote,  M. 
de  St  Priest  says,  not  having  been  yet 
invented. 

Don  Pedro  delayed  reply  till  he 
should  have  consulted  his  principal 
vassals.  Most  of  them  urged  him 
not  to  engage  in  a  hazardous  en- 
terprise, that  would  draw  upon  him  the 
displeasure  of  the  King  of  France  ; 
"  but  to  be  content  with  what  he 
already  possessed,  without  seeking  to 


acquire  what  would  assuredly  be  va- 
liantly defended.  Don  Pedro  heard 
their  objections  in  silence,  and  broke 
up  the  council,  merely  announcing 
that  the  fleet  would  sail  next  day, 
without  saying  whether  for  Catalonia 
or  Sicily.  According  to  one  account, 
scarcely  credible,  and  bearing  strong 
resemblance  to  a  popular  report,  he 
declared  the  wind  should  decide  his 
destination.  The  wind  blew  for 
Sicily,  much  to  the  discontent  of  some 
of  the  barons,  and  to  the  secret  and 
profound  joy  of  the  King.  After  a 
prosperous  voyage  of  only  three  days' 
duration,  Don  Pedro  landed  at  the 
port  of  Trapani.  The  inhabitants  re- 
ceived him  as  a  liberator,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Palermo,  where  his  stay  was 
one  unbroken  triumph."  He  did  not 
remain  there  long.  He  was  as  active 
and  indefatigable  as  Charles  of  Anjou  ; 
like  him  sleeping  little,  and  rising  be- 
fore the  sun.  He  resolved  to  march 
to  the  succour  of  Messina,  and  to  in- 
tercept the  French  army's  communica- 
tions with  Calabria.  He  sent  forward 
two  noble  Catalan  knights  to  warn  the 
King  of  Naples  off  the  island,  with  the 
alternative  of  war  should  he  refuse. 
A  judge  from  Barcelona  accompanied 
them, — it  being  the  custom  of  the  time 
to  compose  such  embassies  partly  of 
military  men,  and  partly  of  persons 
learned  in  the  law.  The  envoys  were 
courteously  received  in  the  French 
camp,  but  their  lodging  did  not  corre- 
spond with  their  reception.  Either 
through  contempt  or  through  negli- 
gence, they  were  quartered  in  a  church, 
without  bed  or  chair,  and  had  to  sleep 
upon  straw.  At  night  they  received 
two  jugs  of  black  wine,  six  loaves 
equally  dark  coloured,  two  roasted 
pigs,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of 
bacon-soup.  Coarse  fare  and  hard 
couch  did  not,  however,  prevent  their 
sleeping  soundly,  and  repairing  next 
morning  to  the  royal  presence,  richly 
attired  in  fine  cloth  lined  with  vair. 
Charles,  who  was  unwell,  received 
them  reclining  under  curtains  of  mag- 
nificent brocade,  and  with  a  little 
stick  between  his  teeth,  according  to 
his  habit.  He  listened  patiently 
whilst  the  chief  of  the  embassy  sum- 
moned him  to  evacuate  the  island, 
and  replied,  after  a  few  minutes'  re- 
flection, that  Sicily  belonged  neither 
to  him  nor  to  the  King  of  Arragon,  but 
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to  the  holy  see.  "  Go  then,"  he  said, 
"to  Messina,  and  bid  the  people  of 
that  city  declare  an  eight  days'  truce, 
for  the  discussion  of  necessary  things." 
This  the  ambassadors  agreed  to  do, 
but  got  a  rude  reception  from  Alaimo, 
who  would  not  credit  their  quality  of 
Arragonese  envoys,  when  he  heard 
them  advocate  a  truce.  Don  Pedro 
was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  treat  with 
Charles,  even  had  he  wished  it :  the 
Sicilians,  at  least  that  party  of  them 
that  had  invoked  his  aid,  had  done 
so  for  their  own  ends,  and  would  per- 
mit no  transaction.  The  ambassadors 
returned  to  Charles  and  announced 
their  ill  success,  and  the  King  bade 
them  repose  till  next  morning,  when 
he  would  speak  further  with  them. 
But  the  next  morning  they  learned 
that  he  and  the  Queen  had  left  the 
camp  during  the  night,  and  had  em- 
barked for  Calabria.  Many  historians 
have  severely  blamed  this  retreat ; 
M.  de  St  Priest  vindicates  its  wisdom 
and  propriety.  Defection  was  in- 
creasing in  Charles's  army,  weary  of  a 
fruitless  siege  that  had  lasted  seventy- 
four  days,  and  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off  from  Calabria ;  for  al- 
though he  still  had  his  fleet,  it  con- 
sisted of  heavy,  unwieldy  transports, 
and  was  very  unmanageable.  Soon 
after  his  departure  from  Sicily  it  was 
destroyed  and  captured  by  the  Arra- 
gonese fleet.  He  began  also  to  form 
a  juster  estimate  of  his  formidable 
adversary,  whose  politic  and  generous 
conduct  contrasted  with  his  own  seve- 
rity, often  pushed  to  barbarity.  He 
resolved  to  try  a  system  of  concilia- 
tion with  the  Sicilians ;  and,  being  too 
proud  and  stiff-necked  to  adopt  it  in 
person,  he  sent  his  son  Charles,  Prince 
of  Salerno,  to  cany  it  out.  "  It  was 
necessary  to  find  a  pretext  in  order 
honourably  to  absent  himself.  The 
customs  of  the  time  furnished  him 
with  one.  He  did  not  show  himself 
their  slave,  as  has  often  been  said, 
but  made  them  serve  his  purpose,  and 
skilfully  used  them  to  mask  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position.  It  was  not, 
then,  from  a  Quixotic  and  foolish  im- 
pulse, unbecoming  at  his  age,  but 
with  a  political  object, — in  order  to 
escape  from  the  scene  of  his  disap- 
pointments and  defeats,  and  to  draw 
his  enemy  from  that  of  his  victories 
and  triumphs ,— that  he  took  the  resolu- 


tion to  challenge  Pedro  of  Arragon  to 
single  combat."  A  friar  bore  the 
cartel ;  Pedro  accepted  it ;  and  this 
strange  duel  between  two  powerful 
kings  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  a  plain 
near  Bordeaux,  an  English  town,  as 
the  chroniclers  call  it,  Bordeaux  then 
belonging  to  Edward  I.  of  England. 
Pending  the  preliminary  negotiations 
and  arrangements  for  this  combat, 
hostilities  continued,  and  the  results 
were  all  in  favour  of  Don  Pedro. 
His  natural  son,  Don  Jaime  Paris,  or 
Peres,  admiral  of  the  Catalan  fleet, 
made  a  night  excursion  from  Messina 
to  Catena,  upon  the  opposite  coast, 
surprising  and  massacring  five  hun- 
dred French  soldiers.  Carried  away 
by  youthful  ardour,  he  then  pushed  on 
to  Reggio ;  but  fell  into  an  ambush, 
and  lost  a  dozen  men.  Although  the 
final  result  of  the  enterprise  was  highly 
satisfactory,  Paris  returning  victor 
with  a  rich  booty,  his  father,  indignant 
that  his  orders  had  been  overstepped, 
spared  his  life  only  at  the  entreaties 
of  his  courtiers,  degraded  and  banished 
him,  and  gave  the  command  of  the 
fleet  to  Ruggiero  de  Lauria.  This 
was  a  lucky  hit.  Lauria,  although 
violent  and  perfidious  by  character, 
was  of  courage  as  great  as  his  good 
fortune  was  invariable.  Once  at  the 
head  of  the  Arragonese  fleet,  the  suc- 
cess of  Don  Pedro  ceased  to  be  doubt- 
ful. 

The  conditions  of  the  projected 
duel  being  arranged  and  agreed  to  by 
both  parties,  Charles  left  Reggio,  the 
Prince  of  Salerno  remaining  there 
at  the  head  of  an  army  brought  in 
great  part  from  France.  The  war 
was  now  transported  in  great  mea- 
sure into  Calabria.  There  every 
thing  was  favourable  to  the  Arragon- 
ese. His  soldiers  found  themselves 
in  a  climate,  and  amongst  mountains, 
reminding  them  of  their  native  coun- 
try. The  Almogavares,  hardy  and 
reckless  guerillas,  lightly  equipped, 
and  with  sandalled  feet,  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  French  knights 
and  men-at-arms,  with  v their  heavy 
horses  and  armour.  "  One  day,  whilst 
the  Prince  of  Salerno  was  at  Reggio, 
an  Alinogavare  came  alone  to  his 
camp  to  defy  the  French.  At  first 
they  despised  the  challenge  of  the 
ill-clad  savage,  but  finally  a  hand- 
some young  knight  left  the  ranks,  and 
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accepted  the  defiance.  He  was  con- 
quered by  his  opponent,  who,  after 
bringing  him  to  the  ground,  buried 
his  knife  in  his  throat.  The  Prince 
of  Salerno,  true  to  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
dismissed  the  conqueror  with  rich 
guerdon.  The  King  of  Arragon 
would  not  be  surpassed  in  courtesy, 
but  sent  in  exchange  ten  Frenchmen, 
free  and  without  ransom,  declaring 
that  he  would  always  be  happy  to 
give  the  same  number  for  one  Arra- 
gonese. "  This  piece  of  Spanish 
rodomontade  was  backed,  however, 
by  deeds  which  proved  Pedro  no  im- 
potent boaster;  and  the  Prince  of 
Salerno  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
Reggio  —  whose  inhabitants,  favour- 
able to  his  rival,  hypocritically  affected 
grief  at  his  departure  —  to  an  adja- 
cent level,  known  as  the  pianura  di 
San  Martina. 

Charles  of  Anjou  was  now  at 
Rome,  whose  Pope  he  found  friendly 
and  supple  as  ever.  A  crusade  was 
promulgated,  the  usurper  of  Sicily 
was  excommunicated,  and  his  Arra- 
gonese  crown  was  declared  forfeit  and 
given  to  Charles  de  Valois,  second 
son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  whom  thg 
Italians  called  Carlo  Senza  Terra, 
because  he  tried  many  crowns  but 
could  never  keep  one.  To  cloak  his 
manifest  partiality,  Martin  IV.  strove 
to  make  Charles  give  up  the  duel, 
and,  failing  to  do  so,  declared  himself 
openly  against  a  project  which  he 
treated  as  mad  and  impious.  He 
declared  null  and  void  the  agreement 
and  conditions  fixed  between  the 
champions,  and  exhorted  the  King  of 
England  to  forbid  the  encounter  of 
the  two  sovereigns  upon  his  territory. 
Edward  I.  was  not  the  man  to  spoil 
sport  of  this  kind ;  he  neither  made 
nor  meddled  in  the  matter.  On  the 
appointed  day,  (25th  May  1283,) 
Charles,  coining  from  Paris,  where 
his  intended  duel  had  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  youth, 
entered  Bordeaux,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
at  the  head  of  a  hundred  knights, 
established  himself  with  them  in  the 
lists,  and  waited  from  sunrise  till 
sundown.  Then,  the  King  of  Arragon 
not  appearing,  he  sent  for  Jean  de 
Grailly,  seneschal  of  Guienne,  had  a 
certificate  of  his  presence  at  Bor- 
deaux drawn  up  in  due  form,  and 
set  out  for  his  county  of  Provence. 
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Various  causes  have  been  assigned 
for  Pedro's  non-appearance.  It  is 
certain  that  he  left  Sicily,  after  having 
summoned  thither  his  queen  and  all 
his  children,  excepting  the  eldest, 
Alphonso,  who  remained  in  Arragon. 
The  only  distinct  cause  assigned  by 
M.  de  St  Priest,  for  his  defalcation  in 
the  lists,  is  the  Arragonese  version. 
"  Don  Pedro  had  gone  from  Valentia 
to  Collioure,  and  already  the  hundred 
chevaliers  he  had  chosen  to  accom- 
pany him  were  assembled  at  Jaca, 
on  the  frontier,  ready  to  enter 
Guienne,  when  he  was  suddenly  in- 
formed that,  at  the  request  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  Philip  of  France  had  ac- 
companied his  uncle  to  Bordeaux, 
and  lay  near  that  town  with  twenty 
thousand  men.  Warned  by  the  King 
of  England  that  the  King  of  France 
was  in  ambush  for  him,  Pedro  decided 
not  to  show  himself  publicly  at  Bor- 
deaux ;  but  being  at  the  same  time 
fully  resolved  to  acquit  his  promise 
by  going  thither,  he  disguised  himself 
as  a  poor  traveller,  and  took  with  him 
two  gentlemen  dressed  with  less  sim- 
plicity, all  three  mounted  on  good 
horses,  and  without  other  baggage 
than  a  large  bag  full  of  provisions, 
that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to 
stop  any  where.  The  King  acted  as 
servant  to  his  companions,  waiting 
on  them  at  table,  and  giving  the 
horses  their  corn.  In  this  manner 
they*  arrived  very  quickly  at  Bor- 
deaux, where  Don  Pedro  was  received 
and  concealed  by  an  old  knight,  a 
friend  of  one  of  the  two  gentlemen. 
Upon  the  morrow,  which  was  the 
day  appointed  for  the  duel,  Pedro 
repaired  to  the  lists,  with  the  senes- 
chal, who  was  devoted  to  him, 
before  the  sun  rose,  consequently 
earlier  than  Charles  of  Anjou.  There 
he  caused  his  presence  to  be  certified 
by  a  notarial  act,  then  fled  precipi- 
tately, and  put  an  interval  of  several 
hours  between  his  departure  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Sicily."  This  is  rather  an  improbable 
story,  as  M.  de  St  Priest  justly  re- 
marks ;  and,  even  if  true,  it  is  a  sort 
of  evasion  that  does  little  credit  to 
the  King  of  Arragon's  chivalry.  It 
appeai-s  likely  that  Pedro,  standing 
upon  his  well-established  reputation 
of  personal  bravery,  thought  himself 
justified  for  once  in  consulting  pru- 
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dence,  and  felt  little  disposed  to  stake 
his  life  and  crown  upon  the  goodness 
of  his  lance  and  charger.  Abandon- 
ing to  his  rival  the  honours  of  the 
tourney,  he  gained,  with  his  fleet 
and  army,  more  solid  advantages. 
Soon  after  Charles's  return  to  Pro- 
vence, twenty-nine  galleys  despatched 
by  him  from  Marseilles  to  the  succour 
of  Malta  were  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  Ruggiero  de  Lauria,  in  spite  of  the 
valiant  efforts  of  the  Prove^al  ad- 
miral, William  Coraut. 

"  In  the  heat  of  a  terrible  and  pro- 
longed combat,  and  seeing  himself 
about  to  be  vanquished,  Cornut 
jumped  upon  Lauria's  galley  and 
attacked  the  admiral,  axe  in  one  hand 
and  lance  in  the  other.  The  lance 
point  pierced  Ruggiero's  foot,  and, 
nailing  him  to  the  deck,  broke  off 
from  the  pole;  the  Prove^al  raised 
his  axe,  when  the  Sicilian,  active  and 
furious  as  a  tiger,  snatched  the  iron 
from  his  bleeding  wound,  and,  using 
it  as  a  dagger,  stabbed  his  enemy  to 
the  heart."  The  sea  was  the  real 
field  of  battle,  and,  unfortunately  for 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  French  lacked 
the  naval  skill  and  experience  of  the 
Catalans.  Pedro  was  detained  in 
Arragon  by  some  turbulent  proceed- 
ings of  his  nobility,  but  he  was  ably 
replaced  by  his  wife.  Queen  Con- 
stance was  no  ordinary  woman. 
Adored  by  the  Sicilians,  who  per- 
sisted in  regarding  her  as  the  rightful 
descendant  of  their  kings,  her  influ- 
ence exceeded  that  of  Pedro  himself. 
Surrounded  by  her  children,  and  fol- 
lowed by  her  Almogavares,  she  tra- 
versed the  island  in  all  directions, 
going  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  from 
Messina  to  Catania,  encouraging  the 
people  by  kind  and  valiant  words, 
giving  bread  to  the  necessitous,  and 
followed  by  the  blessings  and  admira- 
tion of  her  new  subjects.  By  the 
advice  of  John  of  Procida,  she  re- 
solved to  anticipate  the  Prince  of 
Salerno,  who  only  awaited  his  father's 
arrival  to  make  a  descent  upon  Sicily. 
"  She  sent  for  Ruggiero  de  Lauria,  who 
was  the  son  of  Madonna  Bella,  her 
nurse,  and  spoke  to  him  thus :  '  Friend 
Ruggiero,  you  know  that  you  have 
been  brought  up,  from  your  earliest 
infancy,  in  my  father's  house  and  in 
mine ;  my  lord  the  King  of  Arragon 
has  loaded  you  with  favours,  making 


you  first  a  good  knight  and  then  an  ad- 
miral, such  confidence  has  he  in  your 
valour  and  fidelity.  Now,  do  better  still 
than  heretofore ;  I  recommend  to  you 
myself,  my  children,  and  all  my  family."1 
When  the  Queen  had  spoken,  the 
admiral  put  knee  on  ground,  took 
the  hands  of  his  good  mistress  in  his 
in  sign  of  homage,  kissed  them  de- 
voutly, and  replied  :  *  Madonna,  have- 
no  fear ;  the  banner  of  Arragon  has 
never  receded,  and  still  shall  conquer. 
God  gives  me  confidence  that  I  shall 
again  work  to  your  satisfaction,  and 
that  of  my  lord  the  King.'  Then 
the  Queen  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  admiral,  who  quitted  her  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  gal- 
leys, and  of  a  host  of  light  vessels 
armed  at  Messina.  With  these  he 
entered  the  gulf  of  Salerno."  The 
son  of  Charles  of  Anjou  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  sortie  of  the  Arragonese 
fleet,  and  an  officer  whom  he  sent  to 
reconnoitre  brought  back  a  false  ac- 
count of  the  enemy's  strength,  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  their  vessels. 
Thereupon  the  Prince  of  Salerno  re- 
solved to  give  battle,  being  urged  to 
do  so  by  the  Count  of  Acerra,  the 
same  who  had  formerly  advised 
Charles  to  postpone  the  assault  of 
Messina.  The  count's  ad  vice,  whether 
treacherous  or  sincere,  proved  fatal 
in  both  instances.  The  Sicilian  fleet, 
which  had  advanced  to  the  very  Molo 
of  Naples,  passed  under  the  windows 
of  the  Castello  Nuovo,  insulting  the 
Prince  of  Salerno  by  words  injurious 
to  his  nation,  his  father,  and  himself. 
Too  angry  to  be  prudent,  and  forget- 
ting Charles's  orders  on  no  account 
to  stir  before  his  arrival,  the  prince, 
covered  with  new  and  brilliant  ar- 
mour, bravely  embarked,  lame  though 
he  was,  on  board  the  royal  galley, 
followed  by  the  flower  of  the  French 
chivalry.  Lauria,  cunning  as  skilful, 
feigned  to  fly  at  his  approach.  Riso, 
the  Messinese,  and  other  Sicilian: 
exiles,  showed  chains  to  Lauria,  call- 
ing out,  "Brave  admiral,  here  is  what 
awaits  you ;  turn  and  look ! "  Lauria 
obeyed  their  order,  turned  about, 
and  fell  furiously  upon  the  Neapolitan 
fleet,  which  was  defeated  by  the  very 
first  shock.  The  Prince  of  Salerno 
and  the  French  knights  defended 
themselves  with  the  courage  of  de- 
spair. The  royal  galley  alone  held 
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out,  until  at  last  the  Prince,  seeing  it 
about  to  sink  with  the  weight  of  com- 
batants, and  having  bravely  fought 
and  dearly  sold  his  liberty,  gave  up 
his  sword  to  Ruggiero,  who  offered  him 
his  hand  to  conduct  him  on  board  the 
admiral's  galley.  "  Sir  Prince,"  said 
the  Arragonese,  "  if  you  do  not  covet 
the  fate  of  Conradin,  order  your  cap- 
tive, the  Infanta  Beatrix,  sister  of  our 
Queen,  and  daughter  of  King  Main- 
froy,  to  be  instantly  delivered  up  to  us." 
With  the  fierce  Lauria  it  was  unsafe 
to  trifle  or  delay.  The  Prince  wrote 
to  his  wife,  Mary  of  Hungary,  that, 
vanquished  and  a  prisoner,  his  life 
depended  on  the  release  of  Beatrix. 
On  receiving  his  letter,  the  Princess 
of  Salerno  hurried  to  the  prison  of 
Mainfroy's  daughter,  embraced  her, 
clothed  her  in  her  richest  apparel, 
and  instantly  gave  her  up  to  Lauria's 
envoy. 

At  the  news  of  the  Prince's  capture, 
the  Neapolitans  were  on  the  point  of 
revolt.  An  incident  occurred  that 
did  not  leave  him  the  least  doubt  of 
their  sentiments.  When  seated  on 
the  deck  of  Ruggiero's  galley,  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  knights  who  kept 
respectful  silence,  he  saw  approach  a 
number  of  boats  filled  with  peasants, 
who  asked  permission  to  come  on 
board.  They  brought  baskets  of  those 
large  figs  called  palombale,  and  also  a 
present  of  gold  augustales.  Taking 
the  Prince,  on  account  of  his  magnifi- 
cent armour,  and  of  the  respect  of 
those  around  him,  they  knelt  before 
him  and  said,  "  Admiral,  accept  this 
fruit  and  this  gold;  the  district  of 
Sorrento  sends  them  you  as  an  offer- 
ing, and  may  you  take  the  father  as 
you  have  taken  the  son !"  Notwith- 
standing his  misfortunes,  the  young 
man  could  not  help  smiling,  as  he  said, 
"  Truly  these  are  very  faithful  subjects 
of  my  lord  the  King."  He  was  taken 
to  Sicily  and  landed  at  Messina,  where 
Queen  Constance  and  the  Infante 
Don  Jaime  then  resided. 

When  Charles  of  Anjou  learned  the 
-double  disaster  that  had  befallen  him 
in  the  capture  of  his  fleet  and  son,  his 
first  expression  was  one  of  bitter  irony. 
"  The  better,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that 
we  are  quit  of  that  priest,  who  spoiled 
our  affairs  and  took  away  our  courage !" 
Bitter  grief  succeeded  this  factitious 
gaiety.  He  shut  himself  up  in  a  private 


chamber  of  the  Castel  Capuano^  sent 
away  the  attendants  and  torches,  re- 
pulsing even  the  tender  caresses  of  his 
queen,  and  groaned  and  lamented  in  soli- 
tude and  darkness.  When  day  appear- 
ed he  forgot  his  sorrow  to  think  of  ven- 
geance. -  In  his  absence,  Naples  had 
nearly  escaped  him.  From  Pausi- 
lippo  to  the  Molo,  shouts  for  Pedro 
of  Arragon  had  been  heard.  Naples 
must  expiate  the  crime.  Charles  pre- 
pared to  shed  an  ocean  of  blood,  but 
the  Pope's  legate  interceded ;  and  the 
enraged  sovereign  contented  himself 
with  hanging  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  most  guilty  from  the  battlements 
of  the  Castel  Nuovo.  Then,  with  his 
usual  impetuous  activity,  he  armed  a 
fleet,  and  sailed  for  Messina,  but  was 
met  by  a  message  from  Constance, 
that  if  he  touched  the  shore  of  Sicily 
his  son's  head  should  roll  upon  the 
scaffold.  What  could  the  murderer 
of  Conradin  reply  to  this  threat? 
Trembling  with  fury,  he  returned  to 
Calabria.  The"  position  of  his  son 
justified  great  anxiety.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Sicilians  were  clamorous 
for  his  death,  as  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice to  the  manes  of  Conradin.  Queen 
Constance,  who  had  nobly  resolved 
to  save  him,  was  compelled  so  far  to 
yield  to  public  clamour  that  a  parli- 
ment  was  assembled  to  deliberate  on 
his  fate.  With  the  exception  of  Alaimo 
de  Lentini,  all  the  members  voted  for 
the  Prince's  death.  But  Constance 
would  not  ratify  the  sentence  till  she 
heard  from  Don  Pedro,  to  whom  she 
had  already  despatched  intelligence 
of  the  important  capture.  As  she  had 
foreseen,  Pedro  ordered  the  Prince,  and 
the  chief  amongst  his  companions,  to 
be  sent  immediately  to  Arragon.  This 
was  done,  and  Sicily  seemed  guar- 
anteed for  a  long  time  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  house  of  Anjou. 

To  foreign  warfare  internal  strife 
succeeded.  The  Sicilian  nobles,  the 
same  men  who  had  entreated  Pedro 
of  Arragon  to  reign  over  them,  now 
repented  of  their  choice.  They  had 
found  a  master  where  they  had  intend- 
ed a  crowned  companion.  Already 
the  failure  of  a  rebellion  had  cost 
several  of  them  their  heads,  when  a 
second  plot  was  got  up,  in  which 
Alaimo  de  Lentini  took  a  prominent 
part.  The  rank,  influence,  and  ser- 
vices of  this  man,  the  first  in  Sicily, 
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rendered  Pedro  uneasy,  and  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  two  ministers, 
John  of  Procida  and  Ruggiero  de 
Lauria.  Alaimo's  indulgent  vote 
upon  the  trial  of  the  Prince  of  Sal- 
erno, although  conformable  to.  the 
wishes  of  the  King,  yet  had  increased 
suspicions  he  for  some  time  had  en- 
tertained. These,  however,  would 
not  have  broken  out  but  for  the  im- 
prudent audacity  of  Maccalda,  Alai- 
mo's wife,  who  had  flattered  herself 
she  should  be  able  to  govern  Pedro  of 
Arragon.  During  the  siege  of  Mes- 
sina, she  presented  herself  before  him 
in  her  Amazonian  garb,  a  silver  mace 
in  her  hand ;  but  this  warlike  equip- 
ment could  not  restore  her  youth,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  King's  passionate 
admiration  of  the  fair  sex,  he  passed 
the  night  in  talking  to  her  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  finally  fell  asleep.  Irri- 
tated by  this  contempt  of  her  charms, 
Maccalda  vowed  hatred  to  Queen 
Constance.  Although  of  very  low 
origin,  the  insolent  matron  pretended 
herself  at  least  the  equal  of  the 
daughter  of  Mainfroy  the  bastard. 
She  refused  her  the  title  of  queen,  and 
never  spoke  of  her  but  as  the  mother  of 
the  Infante  Don  Jaime.  Every  ad- 
vance made  by  Don  Pedro's  wife  was 
insolently  rejected  by  her.  The  Queen 
wished  to  become  godmother  to  one 
of  her  children ;  Maccalda  disdainfully 
declined  the  honour.  The  Queen  had 
a  litter  made  to  take  air  in  Palermo, 
a  piece  of  luxury  unprecedented  in 
Sicily.  Maccalda  immediately  rambled 
about  the  island  in  a  litter  twice  the  size, 
eclipsing  her  sovereign  by  her  presump- 
tuous splendour.  In  short,  the  court  of 
Arragon  could  not  endure  this  incessant 
struggle,  and  soon  serious  grounds  for 
vengeance  were  found.  All  powerful 
with  her  husband,  Maccalda  excited 
him  to  revolt.  He  corresponded  with 
Charles  of  Anjou,  then  in  Calabria ; 
one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  promised 
to  deliver  Sicily  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  John  of  Procida. 
Don  Pedro,  informed  of  Alaimo's  trea- 
son, dissimulated  and  wrote  him  an 
affectionate  invitation  to  Spain,  under 
pretence  of  conferring  with  him  on  the 
affairs  of  Sicily.  Resistance  and  obe- 
dience were  equally  dangerous  ;  but 
the  latter  left  most  time  to  turn  in,  so 
Alahno  obeyed.  He  no  sooner  reached 
Arragon  than  he  was  thrown  into  a 
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dungeon.  At  the  same  time  Mac- 
calda, stripped  of  her  husband's  pos- 
sessions, was  put  in  prison  in  Sicily. 
There  she  preserved  her  courage  and 
gaiety,  and  passed  her  time  in  laugh- 
ing at  Queen  Constance,  and  in  play- 
ing at  chess  with  a  Moorish  king, 
prisoner  like  herself. 

Sixty  French  knights  were  mas- 
sacred in  the  prison  of  Matagrifone, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  ferocious 
Ruggiero  de  Lauria,  so  soon  as  he 
learned  the  treason  of  Alaimo  and 
Maccalda.  For  these  a  tragical  end 
was  reserved.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  following  reign,  the  defender 
of  Messina  was  thrown  into  the  sea, 
a  halter  round  his  neck ;  and  it  was 
conjectured  that  Maccalda  Scaletta 
also  met  a  violent  death  in  the  ob 
scurity  of  her  dungeon. 

Charles  was  not  more  fortunate  in 
military  operations  than  in  secret 
plottings.  In  vain  did  he  besiege 
Reggio ;  for  want  of  provisions  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Naples. 
But  although  fortune  proved  so  fickler 
his  bold  spirit  remained  unbroken, 
and  he  conceived  a  gigantic  plan, 
which  was  to  avenge  all  his  disasters. 
He  resolved  to  fall  upon  Sicily  at  the 
head  of  considerable  forces,  whilst  a 
powerful  French  army  entered  Arra- 
gon. But  death  nullified  his  schemes. 
Whilst  upon  the  road  from  Naples  to 
Brindes,  to  prepare  the  new  arma- 
ment, he  was  compelled  by  the  vio- 
lent attacks  of  ague,  from  which 
he  suffered  continually  since  his  mis- 
fortunes, to  stop  at  Foggia.  His 
hour  had  come.  By  his  will,  made 
upon  the  day  of  his  death,  he  left 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and 
the  county  of  Provence  to  his  son 
Charles  prince  of  Salerno ;  and,  fail- 
ing him,  to  his  grandson  Charles 
Martel,  then  twelve  years  old.  His 
testamentary  dispositions  completed, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  things 
spiritual.  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
summoned  in  all  haste  to  her  hus- 
band's side,  arrived  but  just  in  time 
to  receive  his  last  adieu.  He  expired 
in  her  arms,  the  victim  of  grief  as 
much  as  of  disease,  overtaken  by 
premature  old  age,  but  full  of  faith 
in  his  good  right  and  in  divine  justice. 
Upon  his  deathbed  he  was  untor- 
mented  by  remorse ;  he  beheld  neither 
the  threatening  shade  of  Conradin  nor 
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the  rivers  of  blood  with  which  he  had 
inundated  Sicily ;  his  eyes  and  lips  were 
fixed  with  love  upon  the  cross,  whose 
most  faithful  defender  he  esteemed 
himself.  At  the  supreme  hour,  and 
with  his  last  breath,  he  made  afinal  and 
impious  manifestation  of  the  over- 
weening pride  and  self-confidence  that 
were  amongst  his  most  prominent 
qualities  during  his  life.  "He  con- 
fessed himself,  and  demanded  the  last 
sacrament,  sat  up  in  his  bed  to  re- 
ceive it  worthily,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  redoubtable  mystery,  and,  speaking 
directly  to  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  addressed  to  them  these  words 
of  audacious  conviction :  '  Sire  Dieu, 
as  I  truly  believe  you  to  be  my  Sa- 
viour, I  pray  you  show  mercy  to  my 
soul.  Since  it  is  certain  that  I  under- 
took the  affair  of  Sicily  more  to  serve 
the  holy  church  than  for  my  own  ad- 
vantage, you  ought  to  absolve  me  of 
my  sins.' "  * 

The  body  of  Charles  was  trans- 
ported to  Naples,  and  buried  in  the 
cathedral,  under  a  pompous  mauso- 
leum. His  heart  was  taken  to  Paris, 
and  deposited  in  the  church  of  the 
Grands  Jacobins,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"LI  COER   DI  GRAND   ROY  CHARLES  QtTI 
CONQUIT   SICILE." 

Upon  her  husband's  death  Marga- 
ret retired  to  her  county  of  Tonnerre, 
where  she  had  founded  an  hospital, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  pious 
and  charitable  exercises.  "  The  first 
chevalier  in  the  world  has  ceased  to 
live,"  exclaimed  Pedro  of  Arragon, 
on  learning  the  death  of  Charles  of 
Anj  ou.  He  himself  survived  his  great 
rival  but  a  few  months.  After  con- 
quering Philip  III.  of  France  in  the 
defiles  of  Arragon,  a  victoiy  which 
procured  the  fortunate  Arragonese  the 
soubriquet  of  Pedro  de  los  Franceses, 
he  died  very  penitent,  restoring  his 
possessions  to  the  church,  whose  liege- 
man he  acknowledged  himself,  and 
putting  under  the  protection  of  the 
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holy  see  his  two  kingdoms  of  Arra- 
gon and  Sicily,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  sons,  Alphonso  III.  and  Jaime 
II.  About  the  same  time  Martin  IV. 
ended  his  days,  full  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  and  blindly  attached, 
— "  An  attachment,"  says  M.  de  St 
Priest,  "which  excites  interest,  so 
rare  is  friendship  upon  thrones,  and 
especially  in  old  age.  Thus  was 
Charles  of  France,  brother  of  St 
Louis,  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  contempora- 
ries. A  new  epoch  began ;  the  age 
of  Philip  le  Bel,  of  Boniface  VIII., 
and  of  Dante.  The  great  poet,  so 
severe  to  the  living  Capetiens,  has 
treated  them  better  in  the  invisible 
world.  Whilst  he  has  precipitated 
Frederick  II.  and  the  most  illustrious 
Ghibellines  into  the  depths  of  the 
eternal  chasms,  he  shows  us — not  in 
torture,  but  awaiting  a  better  destiny 
— not  in  the  flames  of  purgatory,  but 
in  the  bosom  of  monotonous  repose, 
in  the  shade  of  a  peaceful  forest,  in 
a  valley  strewed  with  unknown 
flowers — Charles  of  Anjou  and  Pedro 
of  Arragon,  seated  side  by  side,  re- 
conciled by  death,  and  uniting  their 
grave  and  manly  voices  in  hymns  to 
the  praise  of  the  Most  High." 

The  political  separation  of  the  island 
and  continent  of  Sicily  was  now  com- 
plete, but  none  foresaw  its  long  dura- 
tion. The  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  death  of  Charles  of  Anjou  was 
one  continuous  struggle  between  Na- 
ples and  Palermo,  the  former  striving 
to  regain  lost  supremacy,  the  latter  to 
retain  conquered  independence.  For 
a  moment  the  kingdom'  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  torn  in  twain  by  a  great  popu- 
lar movement,  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
uniting ;  the  great  result  obtained  by 
the  Sicilian  Vespers  seemed  about  to 
be  lost,  and  the  Vespers  themselves  to 
lose  their  rank  of  revolution,  and  sub- 
side into  the  vulgar  categoiy  of  revolts 
and  insurrections.  Strange  to  say, 
the  foreign  dynasty  that  had  profited 
by  the  successful  rebellion,  was  itself 


*  The  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  offers  a  singular  resemblance  with  that  of 
Charles  of  Anjou.  Having  demanded  the  Viaticum  :  "  Here  is  my  Lord  and  my 
God,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  before  him  I  protest  that  in  all  I  have  undertaken,  I  have 
had  nothing  in  view  but  the  good  of  religion  and  of  the  state." — ST  PRIEST,  vol. 
iv.  p.  165. 
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on  the  eye  of  destroying  the  work  of 
its  partisans.  After  the  ephemeral 
reign  of '  Alphonso  III.  King  of 
Arragon,  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
Don  Pedro,  Don  Jaime,  second  son  of 
this  Prince,  united  upon  his  head  the 
crowns  of  Sicily  and  Arragon.  The 
will  of  the  two  deceased  kings  had 
been  to  keep  these  crowns  separate. 
Don  Pedro  verbally,  Don  Alphonso 
by  a  written  will,  had  called  the  In- 
fante Frederick,  son  of  one  and  brother 
of  the  other,  to  reign  in  Sicily  so  soon 
as  Don  Jaime  should  take  possession  of 
the  hereditary  sceptre  of  Arragon  and 
Catalonia.  Jaime  disregarded  their 
wishes.  He  kept  Sicily,  not  for  him- 
self, but  to  restore  it  to  the  enemies  of 
his  family,  to  his  prisoner,  now  chief  of 
the  house  of  Anjou,  agreeably  to  a  se- 
cret treaty  they  had  entered  into  during 
the  captivity  of  Charles  H.  If  M.  de 
St  Priest  is  correct  in  placing  the  first 
negotiation  of  this  treaty  so  far  back 
as  the  summer  of  1284,  soon  after  the 
action  in  which  Charles  lost  his  liberty, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  could 
then  have  been  Don  Jaime's  motives. 
His  father  and  elder  brother  dead,  it 
is  more  easy  to  explain  them.  We 
must  remember  that  before  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  terrible  Ruggiero  de 
Lauria,  Charles,  then  Prince  of  Sa- 
lerno, commissioned  by  the  King  of 
Naples  to  make  concessions  to  his 
subjects,  had  proclaimed  a  political 
reform,  under  the  auspices  of  Martin 
IV.  After  the  death  of  this  Pope,  his 
successor  Honorius,  also  a  declared 
partisan  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  ex- 
tended still  further  these  political  pri- 
vileges, and  the  convention  known  in 
the  history  of  Naples  as  the  Statutes 
of  Honorius  (Capitoli  d'Onorio)  there 
long  had  the  force  of  law.  In  view  of 
these  privileges,  imposed  by  papacy, 
and  conceded  by  the  dynasty  whose 
despotism  had  driven  Sicily  to  revolt, 
the  dynasty  established  by  that  revolt 
was  compelled  to  bid  higher  for  popu- 
lar approbation.  The  rival  royalties 
began  a  dangerous  race  in  the  path  of 
reform.  The  Arragonese  could  not 
allow  the  Angevin  e  to  surpass  him  in 
generosity.  Don  Jaime  saw  himself 


compelled  to  make  such  concessions  to 
the  clergy  and  aristocracy,  that  Sicily 
retained  but  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
monarchy.  The  authority  awaiting 
him  in  Arragon  was  certainly  not  more 
absolute ;  but  there,  at  least,  he  found 
himself  in  his  native  country  and  he- 
reditary dominions  5  habit,  tradition, 
old  affinities,  compensated  what  the 
supreme  power  lacked  in  strength  and 
extent.  In  Sicily  things  were  very 
different.  The  island  was  altogether 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  The  chiefs 
of  the  aristocracy,  the  authors  of  the 
revolution,  had  all  rebelled  in  turn.  It 
had  been  found  necessary  to  put  to 
death  Caltagirone,  Alaimo  de  Lentini, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Arragonese 
intrigue.  The  air  of  Sicily  seemed 
loaded  with  rebellious  infection.  Even 
Euggiero  de  Lauria,  and  John  of  Pro- 
cida,*  were  suspected  of  disaffection. 
Nor  did  the  profits  of  the  island  com- 
pensate the  anxiety  it  caused.  Ex- 
hausted by  war,  Sicily  yielded  no 
revenue,  but  required  support  in  men 
and  money.  More  than  this,  the  papal 
anathema  still  remained  upon  the 
family  of  Pedro  of  Arragon.  It 
weighed  upon  Don  Jaime  and  upon 
his  mother  Queen  Constance.  Coura- 
geous though  she  was,  the  daughter  of 
the  excommunicated  Mainfroy,  the  wi- 
dow of  the  excommunicated  Pedro, 
had  difficulty  to  support  the  interdict. 
Successive  popes  sustained  the  inte- 
rests of  the  French  dynasty,  and 
bestowed  the  crown  of  Arragon,  a  fief 
of  the  holy  see,  upon  Charles  of  Va- 
lois,  brother  of  Philip  le  Bel.  True, 
possession  did  not  accompany  the  gift, 
to  which  the  Arragonese  did  not  sub- 
scribe, but  drove  back  Philip  the  Bold 
when  he  tried  to  introduce  his  son  into 
his  new  kingdom,  an  attempt  which 
cost  him  his  reputation  and  his  life. 
Still  Don  Jaime  was  anxious,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  to  have  the  donation  an- 
nulled. To  this  end  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  King  of  Naples,  still 
prisoner  at  Barcelona,  offering  to  give 
him  up  Sicily,  and  even  to  aid  him  to 
reconquer  it,  on  condition  •  that  the 
Pope  removed  the  interdict  from  his 
house,  and  that  Charles  of  Valois  was 


*  Procida  died  at  an  advanced  old  age,  in  his  native  province  of  Salerno,  reconciled 
with  the  Pope  and  with  the  King  of  Naples,  at  enmity  with  Sicily,  and  re-established 
in  his  possessions  by  Charles  II. — St  Priest,  vol.  iv.  p.  172. 
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compelled  to  renounce  the  title  of  King 
of  Arragon.  Moreover,  a  matrimonial 
alliance,  always  an  important  tie,  but 
-especially  so  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
to  seal  the  friendship  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs.  Don  Jaime  was  to  marry 
the  princess  Blanche,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Boniface  VIII.,  greatly  attached,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  popedom,  to 
the  interests  of  France,  joyfully  ac- 
quiesced in  these  arrangements. 

Every  thing  seemed  arranged,  when 
unexpected  obstacles  arose.  On  the 
one  hand,  Charles  of  Valois,  having 
neither  dominions  nor  crown,  obsti- 
nately resisted  the  transfer  of  his  ima- 
ginary kingdom ;  on  the  other,  the 
Sicilians  declared  they  would  die  to  a 
man  rather  than  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  house  of  Anjou.  They 
summoned  Don  Jaime  to  renounce  his 
project,  and  when  he  persisted  in  it, 
they  raised  to  the  throne  the  Infante 
Frederick,  at  first  with  the  title  of 
Lord  of  Sicily,  afterwards  with  that  of 
King.  This  prince  proved  worthy  of 
the  national  choice.  In  vain  did  Boni- 
face VIII.  assail  him  in  turn  with  flat- 
tery and  menace ;  the  new  king  of 
Sicily  remained  faithful  to  his  people. 
By  a  strange  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, he  found  himself  opposed  in 
arms  to  his  brother  Jaime  of  Arragon, 
now  the  ally  of -his  father-in-law, 
Charles  II.,  who  had  recovered  his 
liberty  and  returned  to  his  dominions. 
In  spite  of  his  own  and  his  subjects' 
valour,  Frederick  III.  was  at  first 
nearly  overcome.  The  house.of  Anjou 
would  have  reconquered  Sicily,  but  for 
the  defection  of  the  fickle  King  of  Arra- 
gon, who  abandoned  his  allies  and 
returned  home,  carrying  with  him  the 
contempt  of  all  parties.  After  various 
changes  of  fortune,  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
belligerents,  under  the  auspices  of 
Rome.  By  its  conditions,  Frederick 
III.  was  to  retain  the  crown  of  Sicily 
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for  his  life,  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Trinacria,  invented  to  avoid  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  Charles  II.,  who 
kept  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily,  with 
the  reversion  of  the  dominions  for  him- 
self and  his  direct  heirs,  after  the  death 
of  Frederick,  who  married  Eleanor, 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles.  The 
basis  of  this  treaty  was  manifestly  un- 
stable, its  very  letter  was  soon  effaced ; 
and  Frederick,  disdaining  the  singular 
title  of  King  of  Trinacria,  soon  resumed 
his  rightful  one.  There  were  thus  two 
kings  of  Sicily,  on  this  and  that  side  the 
straits,  and  from  that  period  dates  the 
term,  the  Two  Sicilies. 

During  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years, 
Frederick  III.  did  much  for  the  nation 
that  had  placed  him  at  its  head.  A 
scholar  and  a  legislator,  he  encouraged 
letters,  navigation,  and  trade,  esta- 
blished a  national  representation,  and 
bequeathed  his  subjects  the  famous 
Sicilian  constitution,  which  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  only  in  the  present 
century.  But  the  tendency  of  power 
in  Sicily  was  to  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
Frederick  struggled  hard  to  keep  down 
the  aristocracy,  but  his  efforts  had  no 
permanent  success  :  at  his  death  the 
barons  became  omnipotent,  the  feudal 
system  prevailed,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  the  annals  of  the  island  are 
but  a  confused  history  of  the  rivalries 
of  the  Chiaromonte  and  the  Vintimi- 
glia,  the  Palizzi  and  the  Alagona, 
the  Luna  and  the  Perolla,  and  many 
others  besides.  The  Chiaromonte, 
notwithstanding  their  French  origin,* 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  Italian  or  Latin 
party  ;  they  became  absolute  masters 
of  Palermo,  and  reigned  over  it  from 
the  summit  of  their  castle  of  Steri, 
whose  massive  masonry  still  exists  in 
the  heart  of  that  city.  The  kings  of 
Sicily,  to  obtain  their  support,  sought 
the  hands  of  their  daughters ;  but  at 
last  the  haughty  patricians  fell  from 
their  pinnacle  of  greatness,  and  by 
treason  or  stratagem  were  led  to  the 
scaffold.  Distracted  and  weakened  by 


K  "  It  is  at  this  time  (the  moment  when  Charles  of  Anjou  raised  the  siege  of  Mes- 
sina) that  estimable,  but  second-rate  historians  place  the  pretended  adventure  of  a 
French  chevalier  of  the  name  of  Clermont,  to  whose  wife,  they  say,  Charles  of  Anjou 
had  offered  violence.  They  add,  that,  after  revenging  himself  by  a  similar  outrage  to 
one  of  the  king's  daughters,  this  French  knight  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  founded  the 
powerful  house  of  Chiaromonte,  Counts  of  Modica."  (St  Priest,  vol.  iv.  p.  104.)  M. 
de  St  Priest  disbelieves  this  anecdote,  which  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ter for  rigid  morality  and  chastity  he  assigns  to  his  hero. 
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discord,  Sicily  offered,  at  this  time,  an 
easy  prey  to  Naples,  had  the  descen- 
dants of  the  first  Charles  been  the  men 
to  profit  by  the  opportunity.  But 
they  were  far  from  inheriting  the  mar- 
tial energy  of  their  great  ancestor,  and, 
in  spite  of  circumstances  frequently  fa- 
vourable, Sicily  was  never  reconquered 
by  the  race  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

The  concluding  line  of  M.  de  St. 
Priest's  work  contains  a  sentiment 
which  will  doubtless  find  ready  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  ever 
jealous  of  Great  Britain's  aggrandise- 
ment and  territorial  growth.  "  May 
Sicily"  he  says,  "never  become  a 
second  Malta."  The  wish,  whose 
heartfelt  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted, 
points  to  the  possibility,  not  to  say  the 
probability,  of  the  event  deprecated ; 
an  event  which,  however  unwelcome 
to  France,  would,  in  many  respects, 
be  highly  advantageous  to  the  two 
parties  more  immediately  concerned. 
So  manifest  are  the  benefits  that  it  is 
almost  impertinent  to  point  them  out. 
Sicily  would  find  efficient  protection, 
commercial  advantages,  a  paternal 
and  liberal  government ;  England 
would  obtain  a  storehouse  and  grana- 
ry, and  an  excellent  position  whence 
to  observe  and  check  French  progress 
in  Northern  Africa,  should  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  young  republic,  or  of  any 
other  government  that  may  succeed  it, 
render  interference  necessary.  At  the 
present  moment,  when  half  Europe  is 
unhinged,  political  speculation  becomes 
doubly  difficult ;  but  whatever  turn 
events  take,  there  is  little  likelihood 


of  France  either  abandoning  her  Afri- 
can colony  or  resting  contented  with 
its  present  extent.  Doubtless,  she 
will  some  day  lay  hold  of  Tunis,  or  at 
least  make  the  attempt.  It  is  but  a 
short  sail  from  Tunis  to  Sicily.  The 
peace- at- all-price  men,  who  would 
fain  dispense  with  fleets  and  armies, 
and  trust  to  the  spread  of  philanthropy 
for  the  protection  of  Britain  and  its 
colonies,  would  have  no  fresh  cause 
for  their  insipid  and  querulous  grum- 
blings in  the  annexation  of  Sicily  to 
the  British  empire.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary to  recruit  an  additional 
drummer,  or  man  a  cock -boat  the 
more.  The  island  Sicilians,  of  more 
hardy  frame  and  courageous  temper 
than  their  Continental  neighbours,  are, 
as  they  have  lately  shown,  able  to 
defend  their  liberties.  They  would 
furnish  troops  and  mariners,  who,  with 
British  discipline  and  direction,  need 
be  second  to  none  in  Europe.  In- 
creased advantages  should  of  course 
be  afforded  to  Sicilian  produce  import- 
ed into  Great  Britain.  This  would 
cut  two  ways.  Whilst  benefiting  the 
Sicilian,  and  encouraging  him  to  indus- 
try, it  would  spur  the  stolid  and  stub- 
born lawgivers  of  Spain  to  moderate 
the  absurd  tariff  which  excludes  foreign 
manufactures  from  that  country,  save 
through  illicit  channels.  Under  British 
protection  and  British  laws,  Sicily,  if 
she  cannot  hope  ever  to  resume  her 
ancient  grandeur  and  prosperity,  would 
flourish  and  improve  to  an  extent  im- 
possible during  her  ill-assorted  union 
with  Naples. 
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KIDNAPPING — PETER  WILLIAMSON'S  CASE. 


BEFORE  entering  on  the  personal 
history  of  a  man   whose  adventures 
carded  him  through  all  the  strata  of 
social  life,  from  the  feathered  savage 
of  the  Prairies  to  the  industrious  bur- 
gess in  small-clothes,  let  us  give  a 
few  incidental  notices  of  that  crime — 
kidnapping,  or  man- stealing, — his  sub- 
jection   to  which  was    the    opening 
scene  of  his  eventful  career.    We  can, 
perhaps,  scarcely  point    to    a  more 
distinct   type   of  feebleness    in    the 
law  of  any  country  than  the  frequency 
of  this  crime.     In  that  community 
where  the  people,  marked  off  by  any 
distinction  in  race  or  appearance — 
where  persons  born  in  serfdom,  or 
of   a  particular  line,  or  speaking   a 
peculiar   language — are    doomed  to 
slavery,  the  laws  may  be  unjust  and 
barbarous  in  the  extreme,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  feeble.    The 
slavery  exists  by  them,  not  in  spite  of 
them.    It  is  in  the  country  where  the 
person,  free  by  the  law,  is  seized,  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  held  in  forced 
bondage,  in  obedience  to  the  interest 
or  the  malevolence    of   individuals, 
that  this  characteristic  of  feebleness 
is  so  prominently  developed.     The 
purloiner  of  coin  or  plate  can  only 
be    tracked    by  external    incidents ; 
there  is  nothing  in  his  connexion  with 
the  property  that  in  itself  proclaims 
his  crime.    The    horse    and    cattle- 
stealer  have  to  deal  with  less  silent 
commodities  ;  but  even  the  objects  of 
their  depredations  are  not  placed  in 
an  unnatural  position  by  ownership, 
and  have  no  voice  wherewith  to  pro- 
claim their custodier's  dishonesty.  But 
the  man  who  holds  another  in  posses- 
sion in  a  free  country,  is  a  criminal 
in  the  eye  of  every  one  who  sees  him 
exercise  his  ownership ;  and  he  carries 
about  with  him  a  perpetual  witness 
and  accuser,  who  is  under  the  strong- 
est inducements  to  be  ever  vigilant 
and    ever    active.    The    law    under 
which  common  thefts  are  practised,  is 
only  that  which  does  not  see  far  into 
a  millstone  ;  but  the  law  under  which 
kidnapping  may  be  pursued  with  im- 
punity, is  deaf,  and  blind,  and  para- 


lytic.    Owing  to  the  strong  central 
administration  of  justice  in  England,, 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  crime  was 
ever  very  prevalent    in    the    south. 
We  find,  indeed,  in  WhitelocKs  Me- 
morials, under  the  date  of  9th  May 
1645 — "An  ordinance  against   such 
who  are  called  spirits,  and    use   to 
steal  away  and  take  up  children,  and 
bereave  their  parents  of  them,  and 
convey  them  away."     The  measure 
then  adopted,  which  will   be  found 
among  the  ordinances  of   the  Long 
Parliament,  shows  us  that  it  had  be- 
come customary  to  seize  children  and 
carry  them  out  of  the  country,  to  be 
employed  as  slaves  in  the  plantations, 
or  probably  to  be  sold  to  the  Medi- 
terranean   pirates.      The    ordinance 
says,  "Whereas,  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  informed  that  divers  lewd 
persons  do  go  up  and  down  the  city 
of  London  and  elsewhere;  and  in  a 
most  barbarous  and  wicked  manner 
steal  away  many  little  children,  it  is 
ordered  by  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
in  Parliament  assembled,  that  all  offi- 
cers and  ministers  of  justice  be  hereby 
straitly  charged  and  required  to  be 
very  diligent  in  apprehending  all  such 
persons  as  are  faulty  in  this    kind, 
either  in  stealing,  selling,  buying,  en- 
veigling,  purloining,  conveying,  or  re- 
ceiving children  so  stolen,  and  to  keep 
them  in  safe  imprisonment  till  they 
may  be  brought  to  severe  and  exem- 
plary punishment.    It  is  further  order- 
ed, that  the  marshals  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  the  Cinque  Ports  do  imme- 
diately make  strict  and  diligent  search 
in  all  ships  and  vessels  upon  the  river, 
and  at  the  Downs,  for  all  such  child- 
ren, according  to  such  directions  as 
they  have,  or  shall  receive  from  the 
committee  of  the  Admiralty  and  Cinque 
Ports."    The  few  reports  we  have  of 
English  cases  of  kidnapping  are  too 
profusely  dressed  up  with  technicali- 
ties to  permit  us  to  see  the  naked 
facts.     Shower  reports  the  case  of 
Lees  v.  Dassigny,  the  34th  of  Charles 
II,    An  English  common -law  reporter 
never  condescends  to  know  the  year 
of  the  Christian  era ;  he  knows  only 
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that  of  the  king's  reign,  and  if  he  had 
to  mention  the  foundation  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  he  would  mark  it  as  the 
28th  Edward  I.  ;  while  the  discovery 
of  America  would  as  undoubtedly  be 
an  event  of  the  8th  Henry  VII.  When 
we  turn  to  our  chronological  tables, 
we  find  that  the  34th  of  Charles  II. 
means  the  year  1682.  How  far  the 
pleadings  throw  any  light  on  the 
adventures  of  the  youth  who  had  been 
kidnapped  and  sent  abroad,  the  reader 
may  judge  from  a  fair  specimen : — 
"  They  sue  an  liomine  replegiando  in. 
the  name  of  the  young  Turbett ;  and 
after  an  alias  and  a  pluries,  they  get 
an  elongatus  est  per  quendam  Philip- 
pum  Dassigny  infra  nominatum.  This 
was  to  the  Sheriff  of  London,  whereas 
the  defender  never  lived  in  London, 
but  at  Wapping,  in  Middlesex,"  &c. 
The  effect  of  the  pleading,  of  which 
this  is  the  commencement,  was, 
that  the  accused  might  be  bailed, 
*'  and  on  security  to  bring  home  the 
boy  in  six  months,  death  and  the  perils 
of  the  seas  excepted,  he  was  dis- 
charged on  bail.  In  Trinity  term  the 
boy  came  home,  and  being  brought 
into  court  was  delivered  to  the  father ; 
but  they  never  proceeded."  Sir  Tho- 
mas Eaymond  gives  us  the  further 
information,  that  the  kidnapper  was 
a  merchant  trading  to  Jamaica,  and 
that  the  victim  "was  a  scholar  at 
Merchant  Taylor's  school,  and  a  hope- 
ful young  youtl^"  *  An  act  of  Bang 
William's  reign  shows  that  the  offence 
was  still  prevalent,  by  imposing  pen- 
alties on  the  masters  of  vessels  leaving 
people  behind  in  "  his  Majesty's  plan- 
tations or  elsewhere."  It  appears  to 
have  been  almost  solely  for  the  foreign 
market  that  kidnapping  was  practised 
in  England.  The  cultivated  and  po- 
pulous character  of  the  country,  the 
power  of  the  laws,  and  the  perpetual 
vicinity  of  a  kind  of  parochial  munici- 
palities, probably  rendered  the  forcible 
seizure  and  imprisonment  of  indivi- 
duals within  the  country  too  difficult 
and  dangerous  an  operation  to  have 
been  frequently  accomplished  by  force ; 
though  the  fatal  facilities  for  confine- 
ment in  lunatic  asylums  may  have 
frequently  made  them  the  living  tombs 
of  those  whom  the  rapacity,  or  the 
malignant  passions  of  others,  have 


doomed  to  imprisonment.  Yet,  were 
we  to  take  foreign  novelists  as  true 
painters  of  English  manners,  we  would 
find  in  Madame  Cotin's  Malvina,  that 
a  French  beauty  having  secured  the 
affections  of  an  English  duke,  his 
powerful  relations  seize  her  after  she 
has  become  his  wife,  and  lock  her  up 
in  a  turret  of  their  private  castle, 
where,  though  the  neighbouring  phy- 
sician and  the  clergyman  visit  her, 
and  all  the  world  knows  that  she  is 
imprisoned,  no  one  dares  to  interfere 
in  her  behalf;  and  her  fate  is  only 
balanced  by  that  of  her  husband, 
whom  the  Attorney- General  trans- 
ports, by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  to 
the  West  Indies.  Somewhat  similar, 
if  our  memory  serves  us  right,  are  the 
notions  of  British  liberty  embodied 
in  Wattadm&r,  the  story  got  up  to 
pass  as  a  Waverley  novel  at  one  of 
the  Leipsic  fairs,  where,  in  the  year 
1818,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  found 
committing  every  person  with  whom 
he  quarrels  to  his  private  dungeons 
in  his  own  castle. 

We  need  no  writers  of  romance  to 
find  instances  of  kidnapping  in  Scot- 
land before  the  Union.  The  vast 
solitudes  which  frequently  separated 
inhabited  districts  from  each  other, 
the  feudal  fortalices  scattered  hither 
and  thither,  the  weakness  of  the 
crown,  the  judicial  powers  possessed 
by  many  of  the  barons ;  and  we  may 
add  to  this,  the  spirit  of  clanship, 
which  surrounded  every  Highland 
chief  with  an  army  of  retainers,  as 
faithful  to  the  preservation  of  his 
secrets  as  they  were  relentless  in 
avenging  his  feuds — all  conspired  to 
render  it  too  easy  for  a  powerful  indi- 
vidual to  adopt  such  a  form  of  outrage 
against  his  enemy.  Not  that  the  prac- 
tice was  pursued  in  the  manner  of  a 
sordid  trade,  as  we  have  found  it  fol- 
lowed in  England,  and  as  we  shall 
find  that  at  a  later  period  it  was 
adopted  among  ourselves.  The  Scots 
had  no  colonies  to  be  supplied  with  this 
species  of  living  merchandise  ;  and  in 
truth  the  human  animal  has  seldom 
been  with  us  so  valuable  a  commodity 
in  the  home  market,  as  greatly  to  raise 
the  cupidity  of  his  neighbour. 

Those  who  ventured  on  kidnapping 
flew  at  high  game.  A  young  or  a 


*  Raymond's  Reports,  474. 
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superannuated  king  requiring  the  aid 
of  able  counsellors,  nay,  sometimes  a 
monarch  in  the  vigour  of  his  power, 
would  be  the  object  of  such  an  attempt. 
Among  lesser  personages,  states- 
men offensively  powerful,  dignified 
churchmen  about  to  issue  ecclesiasti- 
cal censures,  and  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session  prepared  to  give  adverse 
decisions,  were  in  great  request,  and 
eagerly  sought  after.  Alexander  Gib- 
son of  Durie,  for  some  time  a  principal 
clerk  of  session,  and  afterwards  a  judge 
in  that  court  —  lawyers  know  him 
as  the  author  of  a  folio  volume  of  re- 
ports of  more  than  average  unreada- 
Mlity — was  a  special  victim,  having 
been  twice  successfully  spirited  away. 
In  1604,  George  Meldrum,  younger  of 
Dumbreck,  was  tried  for  several  acts 
of  this  description,  of  one  of  which 
Durie,  then  "  ane  of  the  clerks  of  our 
sovereign  Lord's  Council  and  Ses- 
sion," was  a  victim.  Among  those 
whom  the  kidnapper  took  to  his  as- 
sistance were — "  John  Johnston,  call- 
ed Swyne-foot,"  and  some  other  wor- 
thies, comprehensively  described  as 
"  ane  company  of  common  and  noto- 
rious thieves,  brigands,  and  murder- 
ers," who  assembled  "with  swords, 
hagbuts,  and  pistolets."  Durie  was 
residing  in  St  Andrews,  and  it  appears 
that  his  enemy  employed  "  ane  fellow 
called  Craik,  the  said  George  Mel- 
drum's  own  man,"  to  watch  his  mo- 
tions. He  was  riding,  as  it  would 
appear,  on  the  bank  of  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  opposite  to  Dundee,  accompanied 
by  a  brother  barrister  and  his  servant, 
when  the  ambuscade  "  treasonably 
put  violent  hands  on  their  persons," 
and  "  took  them  captives  and  prison- 
ers." Their  captor  "reft  fra  them 
their  purses,  with  certain  gold  and 
silver  being  therein,  extending  to  the 
quantity  of  three  hundred  merks  or 
thereby" — an  act  which  the  indict- 
ment reproachfully  mentions  as  speci- 
ally unworthy  of  "  ane  landed  man." 
Meldrum  proceeded  with  his  captive 
through  Fifeshire  to  Kinghorn,  on  the 
Forth;  thence,  crossing  over  to  Leith, 
he  marched  through  Edinburgh,  "pass- 
ing the  palace  gate  of  Holy roodho  use" 
—a  circumstance  to  which  the  indict- 
ment alludes  as  a  powerful  illustration 
of  the  audacity  of  the  transaction. 


The  party  then  proceeded  through 
Lothian  and  Tweeddale  across  the 
Border  "  unto  England,  to  George 
Ratcliff  's  house,  where  they  detained 
him  captive  and  prisoner  for  the  space 
of  eight  days  or  thereby."*  Thus 
was  this  high  official  conveyed  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  hundred  miles,  not 
only  through  the  most  populous  and 
fertile  part  of  the  kingdom,  but 
through  the  centre  of  the  metropolis, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  throne  ; 
and  that  not  by  any  of  the  great 
barons  who  could  command  an  army 
of  followers,  but  by  a  petty  country 
gentleman,  aided  by  a  few  Border 
freebooters. 

The  second  private  captivity  of 
Durie  was  accomplished  on  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  an  elector  is  some- 
times abstracted.  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  his  adverse  vote  on 
the  bench  in  a  cause  then  before  the 
court.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions 
the  incident  in  the  notes  to  the  "  BOP- 
der  Minstrelsy ;"  and  the  reader  who 
remembers  his  picturesque  and  spirited 
narrative  may  perhaps  be  amused  by 
seeing  how  the  same  event  appears  in 
the  sober  garb  of  a  reporter  of  deci- 
sions. Forbes,  in  his  "  Journal  of  the 
Session,"  says — 

"  Some  party  in  a  considerable  action 
before  the  session,  finding  the  Lord  Durie 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  think  his  plea 
good,  fell  upon  a  stratagem  to  prevent 
the  influence  and  weight  that  his  lordship 
might  have  to  his  prejudice,  by  causing 
some  strong  masked  men  kidnap  him  in 
the  Links  of  Leith  at  his  diversion  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  transport  him  to- 
some  blind  and  obscure  room  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  was  detained  captive  with- 
out the  benefit  of  daylight  a  matter  of 
three  months — though  otherwise  civilly 
and  well  entertained — during  which  time 
his  lady  and  children  went  in  mourning 
for  him  as  dead.  But  after  the  cause 
aforesaid  was  decided,  the  Lord  Durie  was 
carried  back  by  incognitoes,  and  dropped 
in  the  same  place  where  he  had  been 
taken  up."f 

During  the  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  victorious  party 
frequently  found  it  difficult  to  dispose 
of  their  captives.  In  England  many 
of  them  were  sent  to  the  plantations  ; 
and  perhaps  the  idea  which  this  prac- 


*  Pitcairn,  ii.  423. 
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tice  communicated  to  the  public,  of 
the  value  of  captives  transported  to 
the  colonies,  may  have  first  instigated 
those  acts  of  kidnapping  against  which 
we  have  found  the  Long  Parliament 
protesting.  Scotland  had  no  such 
means  of  disposing  of  her  prisoners, 
whose  numbers  were  frequently  very 
inconvenient.  Many  of  them  were 
sent  abroad  to  be  soldiers  under  those 
continental  leaders  who  were  consi- 
dered on  the  same  side  with  the  victo- 
rious party  at  home  ;  others  were 
subjected  to  a  sort  of  slavery  in  this 
country ;  but  wherever  their  lot  might 
be  cast,  their  captivity  would  be  very 
apt  to  be  abbreviated  by  some  revolu- 
tion in  the  fortunes  of  war.  A  person 
who  preserved  accurate  notes  of  poli- 
tical events  as  they  passed  under  his 
eye,  kept  the  following  very  business- 
like account  of  the  distribution  of  the 
common  soldiers  taken  in  the  battle  in 
which  Montrose  was  made  prisoner: — 
,  "  Tuesday,  21st  May  [1650].— This 
day  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- one 
common  soldiers  taken  at  Kerbester, 
that  were  in  the  Canongate  prison — 
the  house  ordains  forty  of  them,  being 
forced  from  Orkney,  and  have  wife 
and  children,  to  be  dismissed.  The 
house  gives  six  of  them,  being  fishers, 
to  the  lieutenant-general;  also  other 
six  fishers  of  them,  given  by  the  par- 
liament to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle ; 
and  six  of  them  being  lusty  fellows, 
given  to  Sir  James  Hope,  to  his  lead- 
mines.  The  remnant  of  them  the 
house  gives  to  the  Lord  Angus  and 
Sir  Robert  Murray,  to  recruit  the 
French  regiments  with,  to  be  trans- 
ported out  of  the  country  to  France."* 
It  may  be  questioned  if  these  gifts 
were  very  valuable  to  their  receivers, 
or  if  the  coerced  labour  they  inferred 
was  worth  possessing.  Certainly  so 
little  valuable  was  the  mere  human 
being  to  the  community,  some  thirty 
years  afterwards,  that  the  liberal 
and  patriotic  Fletcher  of  Saltoun 
pleaded  hard  for  the  establishment 
of  slavery  in  Scotland,  not  as  a  privi- 
lege to  the  aristocracy,  but  as  a  boon 
to  "so  many  thousands  of  our  people 
who  are,  at  this  day,  dying  for  want 
of  bread."  He  saw  that  sheep  and 
oxen,  being  property,  were  cared  for 
and  kept  alive,  and,  by  a  process  of 
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reasoning  which  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider a  very  natural  one,  he  thought 
that  he  had  but  to  convert  his  fellow 
beings  into  property,  to  let  them  be 
also  cared  for.  Yet,  like  all  men 
who  conceive  social  paradoxes,  he 
was  haunted  by  the  shadow,  cast 
before,  of  the  revulsion  of  common, 
sense  against  his  proposal,  and  thus 
anticipated  the  obloquy  it  would  in- 
cur. "  I  doubt  not  that  what  I  have 
said  will  meet,  not  only  with  all  the 
misconstruction  and  obloquy,  but  all 
the  disdain,  fury,  and  outcries,  of 
which  either  ignorant  magistrates  or 
proud  lazy  people  are  capable. 
Would  I  bring  back  slavery  into  the 
world  ?  Shall  men  of  immortal  souls, 
and  by  nature  equal  to  any,  be  sold 
as  beasts  ?  Shall  they  and  their  pos- 
terity be  for  ever  subjected  to  the 
most  miserable  of  all  conditions,  the 
inhuman  barbarity  of  masters,  who 
may  beat,  mutilate,  torture,  starve, 
or  kill,  so  great  a  number  of  man- 
kind at  pleasure  ?  Shall  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  commonwealth  be 
slaves,  not  that  the  rest  may  be  free, 
but  tyrants  over  them  ?  With  what 
face  can  we  oppose  the  tyranny  of 
princes,  and  recommend  such  tyrannjr 
as  the  highest  virtue,  if  we  make 
ourselves  tyrants  over  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind?  Can  any  man, 
from  whom  such  a  thing  has  escaped, 
ever  oifer  to  speak  for  liberty  ?  But 
they  must  pardon  me  if  I  tell  them, 
that  I  regard  not  names  but  things ; 
and  that  the  misapplication  of  names 
has  confounded  every  thing."  f 

His  plan  of  social  reorganisation 
was,  that  "every  man  of  a  certain 
estate  in  this  nation  should  be  obliged 
to  take  a  proportional  number  of  the 
poor,  and  employ  them  in  hedging  and 
ditching  his  grounds,  or  any  other 
sort  of  work,"  while  the  young  were 
to  be  "  educated  in  the  knowledge  of 
some  mechanical  art."  Here  we  have 
one  of  the  earliest  undoubted  exposi- 
tions of  communism.  But  Fletcher 
called  things  by  their  accepted  names, 
and  for  Saint  Simon's  industriel  and 
chef,  we  have  slave  and  owner  ;  for 
Fourier's  Phalanges  we  have  gangs. 
Kor  does  the  illustrious  patriot  flinch 
from  describing  in  their  proper  harsh 
colours  the  coercive  means  necessary 
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for  thus  keeping  society  in  fetters. 
We  recommend  to  M.  Louis  Blanc  the 
passage  where  he  says  :  —  "  These 
things,  when  once  resolved,  must 
be  executed  with  great  address,  dili- 
gence, and  severity  ;  for  that  sort 
of  people  is  so  desperately  wicked, 
such  enemies  of  all  work  and  labour, 
and,  which  is  yet  more  amazing,  so 
proud,  in  esteeming  their  own  condi-' 
tion  above  that  which  they  will  be 
sure  to  call  slavery ;  that,  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  utmost  industry  and 
diligence,  upon  the  first  publication 
of  any  orders  necessary  for  putting 
in  execution  such  a  design,  they  will 
rather  die  with  hunger  in  caves  and 
dens,  and  murder  their  young  chil- 
dren, than  appear  abroad,  to  have 
them  and  themselves  taken  into  such 
a  kind  of  service." 

There  is  spirit  —  almost  sympa- 
thy in  this  picture  of  the  despera- 
tion of  savage  liberty  ;  and  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  lover  of  his 
own  freedom  -  describes  the  love  of 
the  poor  outcasts  for  theirs,  sounds 
as  if  it  gave  the  lie  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  project.  It  seems  to  have  had 
no  supporters.  The  state  of  "  the 
labour  market"  did  not  make  the 
possession  of  human  beings  a  desir- 
able investment,  and  landed  gentle- 
men were  not  anxious  to  become  the 
owners  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  for 
the  general  good  of  the  community. 
Kidnappings  and  deportations  for 
political  purposes,  still  continued  to 
be  occasionally  practised.  One  me- 
morable instance  was  the  far-famed 
story  of  Lady  Grange,  to  which  we 
propose  to  dedicate  a  separate  notice, 
in  virtue  of  our  having  perused  some 
documents  with  which  the  world  at 
large  does  not  seem  yet  to  be  ac- 
quainted. There  is  little  doubt  that 
occasionally  a  person  who  showed  a 
disposition  to  impart  dangerous  Jaco- 
bite secrets  was  spirited  away  to 
Prance,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
-views  and  intentions,  under  circum- 
stances in  which  he  might  not  be  so 
likely  to  forget  the  obligations  he  had 
incurred  to  the  exiled  house.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  kidnapping 
was  worthless  in  a  commercial  sense ; 
though  Lovat,  whose  actions  were 
scarcely  in  conformity  with  any  par- 


ticular social  rule,  choosing  to  have 
in  his  service  a  well- trained  London 
footman,  without  paying  him,  got 
possession  of  his  person,  and  kept  it 
as  safe  in  his  own  custody  at  Castle 
Dounie  as  if  he  had  taken  him  to 
Algiers. 

It  was,  however,  when  the  Scottish 
trade  with  the  plantations  began  to 
open  up,  soon  after  the  Union,  that 
the  disgraceful  practice  of  kidnapping 
and  transporting  children  became 
prevalent.  The  power  possessed  by 
many  of  the  chiefs,  as  independent 
local  judges,  with  but  a  nominal 
responsibility  to  the  control  of  the 
crown  or  the  intervention  of  the 
supreme  courts,  gave  facilities  for 
this  traffic,  which  poor  human  nature 
seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  re- 
sisting. The  victims  were  sometimes 
persons  tried  and  convicted  before 
the  hereditary  tribunal ;  and  since 
they  must  be  punished,  it  were  pity 
to  allow  an  opportunity  to  be  lost, 
by  which  the  infliction  might  be 
turned  to  the  profit  of  the  judge  or 
his  friends.  Thus  we  find  Lovat, 
desirous  to  propitiate  the  favour  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  offering  his  brother 
a  gift  of  "  a  few  Strathglass  rogues," 
clansmen  of  his  next  neighbour  and 
hereditary  enemy,  whom  he  had 
caught  in  his  own  domain,  and  con- 
victed in  his  own  court.  He  had  at 
first  proposed  to  send  them  to  America ; 
but,  as  they  are  "  handsome  fellows," 
lie  offers  them  to  Forbes,  for  his 
nephew's  Dutch  regiment.  "  I  shall 
send  them  to  him,"  says  the  accom- 
modating chief,  "without  any  ex- 
pense in  keeping  of  them ;  for  I  will 
send  immediately  orders  to  carry 
them  south  with  a  guard.  There  is 
a  captain  there  of  Arthur's  regiment, 
who  will  receive  them  and  deliver 
them  to  Arthur ;  and  P 11  send  him 
other  two  Camerons  that  are  in  your 
prison  —  tall  fellows;  and  five  such 
good  men  will  do  him  more  ser- 
vice, now  that  the  Dutch  expect 
a  war,  than  thirty  men  nexfc 
season."  * 

It  was  in  reference  to  such  prac- 
tices that  the  engineer  officer,  who, 
while  employed  in  laying  out  the  mili- 
tary roads  through  the  Highlands,  pre- 
served so  many  shrewd  remarks  on 


*  Culloden  Papers,  118. 
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the  manners  of  the  people,  added  the 
following  to  his  budget : — 

"When  any  ship  in  These  parts  is  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  to  be  sure,  a  neigh- 
bouring chief,  of  whom  none  dares  openly 
to  complain,  has  several  thieves  to  send 
prisoners  to  town. 

"  It  has  been  whispered  their  crimes 
were  only  asking  their  dues,  and  such- 
like offences  ;  and  I  have  been  well 
assured  they  have  been  threatened  with 
hanging,  or  at  least  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, to  intimidate  and  force  them  to 
sign  a  contract  for  their  banishment, 
which  they  seldom  refused  to  do,  as 
knowing  there  could  be  no  want  of  wit- 
nesses against  them,  however  innocent 
they  were  ;  and  then  they  were  put  on 
board  the  ship,  the  master  paying  so 
much  a  head  for  them.  Thus  two  pur- 
poses were  served  at  once  —  viz.  :  the 
getting  rid  of  troublesome  fellows,  and 
making  money  of  them  at  the  same 
time."  * 

But  our  more  immediate  concern, 
in  the  present  instance,  is  with  no 
frightful  feudal  baron,  presiding  over 
chains  and  dungeons,  in  the  myste- 
rious recesses  of  his  own  solitary 
moated  tower.  The  offenders  ex- 
posed in  Peter  Williamson's  history, 
were  grave,  sober  burghers  —  bailies 
and  town- councillors  of  one  of  the 
most  worshipful  and  respectable  cor- 
porations in  the  United  Kingdom — 
men  of  peace,  staid  in  their  demean- 
our, cautious  in  their  walk  of  life — 
careful  not  to  rub  their  smooth,  well- 
brushed  broad-cloth  against  any  im- 
pure thing.  Their  proceedings  had 
the  fairest  and  most  innocent  appear- 
ance :  men  of  industry  and  business 
themselves,  keepers  of  their  bonds 
and  engagements,  they  were  but 
somewhat  rigid  in  exacting  industry 
and  punctual  performance  of  obliga- 
tions from  others.  "Kidnapping," 
"crimping,"  "deforcement,"  "slav- 
ery," were  words  unknown  in  their 
vocabulary, — they  did  but  hire  ser- 
vants :  it  was  nominally  for  a  period  of 
years,  it  might  happen  to  be  virtually 
for  life ;  it  might  be  to  bear  the  bur- 
den, under  a  tropical  sun,  in  the 
steaming  swamps  of  the  Antillas — 
still  it  was  a  mere  contract.  They 
would  have  been  frightened  by 
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the  name  of  a  slave-ship,  but  they 
meekly  acknowledged  that  they 
freighted  vessels  "  in  the  servant 
trade,"  with  "  cargoes  of  boys." 

"  For  them  alone  did  seethe 
A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark:. 
Half-ignorant,  they  tuni'd  an  easy  wheel, 
That  set  sharp  racks  at  work  to  pinch  and 
peel." 

Many  years  had  passed  over  the 
guilty  traffic,  ere  an  accident  having 
disturbed  the  placid  surface  it  as- 
sumed to  the  world,  some  men  of 
honour,  courage,  and  high  station  re- 
solved to  probe  its  mysteries  ;  and 
discovered  that  the  sleek  burgessesr 
by  their  corporate  authority,  had 
been  able  noiselessly  to  accomplish 
as  wide  and  devastating  a  tyranny 
as  ever  had  been  revealed  by  the 
dungeons  of  some  mouldering  baronial 
tower  to  frighten  this  world  against 
feudality. 

Peter  Williamson  was  bora  at 
Hirnley,  in  the  parish  of  Aboyne, 
Aberdeenshire,  the  clergyman  of  which 
mentions  him  in  the  statistical  ac- 
count, along  with  the  celebrated  Father 
Innes,  and  Eoss,  the  author  of  "  the 
Fortunate  Shepherdess,"  as  one  of 
the  eminent  men  connected  with  his 
parish,  f 

The  district,  though  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  the  higher  Grampians,  has 
not,  within  the  reach  of  history,  been 
inhabited  by  Celts,  and  William- 
son's name  speaks  to  his  Saxon 
origin.  He  says  he  was,  "  if  not  of 
rich,  yet  of  reputable  parents ; " 
and  they  evidently  belonged  to  a  poor 
and  frugal,  but  independent  class, 
who  may  still  be  found  rearing  their 
humble  fortunes  on  those  somewhat 
sterile  uplands,  neither  as  masters 
nor  as  servants,  but  each  indepen- 
dently farming  his  own  croft.  One 
of  the  witnesses,  examined  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  said  "  he 
knew  James  Williamson  having  a 
plough  going  in  Upper  Balnacraig, 
to  the  best  of  the  deponent's  re- 
membrance, and  heard  he  had 
likewise  a  plough  going  in  Hirnley, 
when  he  lived  there  ;  and  that 
he  was  in  such  circumstances  as  to 
keep  his  children  and  his  family, 
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without  their  being  obliged  to  beg 
their  bread."  We  take  the  brief  his- 
tory of  his  seizure  from  Peter's  own 
narrative. 
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culating  libraries,  appears  to  have  been 
christened  with  some  peculiar  object  of 
hiding  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  its 
contents  under  a  frivolous  exterior. 

At  the  time  when  legal  investiga- 
tions were  commenced,  Williamson 
was  a  man  in  middle  life,  who  had 
gone  through  adventures  and  vicissi- 
tudes enough  for  a  century  of  ordinary 
human  existence.  The  first  step  was 
to  identify  the  trained  travelled  man 
with  the  poor  boy  who  had  mysteri- 
ously disappeared  from  the  streets  of 
Aberdeen  ;  and  the  next  to  prove  the 
act  of  kidnapping.  Several  witnesses 
remembered  Williamson ;  he  was  de- 
scribed by  them  as  "  a  rough,  ragged, 
bumble-headed,  long,  stourie  clever 
boy,  by  which  is  meant  a  growthy 
boy ;"  and  u  a  stout,  clever,  rough 
loon,  and  very  ill  to  guide,  and  very 
ragged  till  he  got  clothes."  A  neigh- 
bour of  the  old  crofter  said  he  believed, 
"  upwards  of  four  years  before  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  it  was  the  general 
report  of  the  -country,  that  when  the 
said  Peter  Williamson  was  a  little 
boy  going  with  a  clipped  head,  he  was 
taken  at  Aberdeen,  and  carried  to 
Philadelphia  with  several  other  boys." 
He  remembered  conversations  with 
the  youth's  father,  who  complained 
that  "  he  came  into  Aberdeen  seeking 
his  son  Peter,  but  they  would  not  let 
him  near  hand  him ;  that  his  son 
*Peter  was  in  a  barn  in  Aberdeen,  and 
they  would  not  let  him  speak  with 
him  ;"  and,  "  that  the  merchants  in. 
Aberdeen  had  carried  away  his  son  to 
Philadelphia,  and  sold  him  for  a 
slave" — observing  that  it  was  com- 
monly rumoured  that  several  mer- 
chants there,  whom  he  named,  "  did 
deal  in  that  way  of  carrying  away 
boys ;"  and  he  concluded  by  saying 
u  he  saw  the  father  shed  many  salt 
tears  on  that  account."  The  session 
clerk,  who  had  been  at  Peter's  bap- 
tism, recognised  him  when  he  saw 
him,  as  "  the  same  identical  Peter 
Williamson  at  whose  baptism  he  had 


"  I  was  sent  to  live  with  an  aunt  at 
Aberdeen,  where,  at  eight  years  of  age, 
playing  on  the  quay,  with  others  of  my 
companions,  being  of  a  stout,  robust  con- 
stitution, I  was  taken  notice  of  by  two 
fellows  belonging  to  a  vessel  in  the  har- 
bour, employed  (as  the  trade  then  was) 
by  some  of  the  worthy  merchants  of  the 
town,  in  that  villanous  and  execrable 
practice  called  kidnapping;  that  is,  steal- 
ing young  children  from  their  parents, 
and  selling  them  as  slaves  in  the  planta- 
tions abroad.  Being  marked  out  by  those 
monsters  of  iniquity  as  their  prey,  I  was 
easily  cajoled  aboard  the  ship  by  them, 
where  I  was  no  sooner  got,  than  they 
conducted  me  between  the  decks,  to  some 
others  they  had  kidnapped  in  the  same 
manner.  At  that  time  I  had  no  sense 
of  the  fate  that  was  destined  for  me,  and 
spent  the  time  in  childish  amusements 
with  my  fellow-sufferers  in  the  steerage, 
being  never  suffered  to  go  upon  deck 
while  the  vessel  lay  in  the  harbour, 
which  was  till  such  a  time  as  they  had 
got  in  their  loading,  with  a  complement 
of  unhappy  youths  for  carrying  on  their 
wicked  commerce."  * 

We  shall  take  our  further  notices 
of  this  occurrence  from  a  very  differ- 
ent source — a  huge  bundle  of  papers, 
chiefly  printed,  consisting  of  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  long  train 
of  litigation  in  which  Williamson 
was  subsequently  involved,  owing  to 
the  publication  of  the  passage  we  have 
just  cited.  The  papers  consist  of 
pleadings,  accounts,  letters,  and  the 
testimonies  of  witnesses  —  a  sort  of 
mass  in  which  it  is  clear  from  the 
beginning  that  one  cannot  fail  to  find 
curious  things  by  boring  holes  through 
it  here  and  there.  We  are  not  aware 
that  this  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion about  the  manners  of  the  place 
and  period  has  ever  been  heretofore 
applied  to  literary  uses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  references  made  to  it, 
in  a  curious  and  very  able  compendium 
of  provincial  lore,  called  "The  Book  of 
Bon  Accord,  or  a  guide  to  the  city  of 
Aberdeen;"  a  work  which,  like 
"Tooke's  diversions  of  Purley,"  not 
unknown  to  collectors  of  juvenile  cir- 


been  present,"  and  confirmed  the 
story  of  his  father's  having  attempted 
in  vain  to  get  access  to  him  in  the 
barn,  characterising  the  old  man's 
lamentation  as  u  very  sore  and 
grievous."  Mr  Fraser  of  Fiudrac,  a 
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neighbouring  proprietor,  "  knew  se- 
veral of  James  Williamson's  chil- 
dren, and  had  heard  it  was  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  merchants  of 
Aberdeen  to  kidnap  young  children, 
and  send  them  to  the  plantations  to 
be  sold  as  slaves.  He  heard  in  the 
country  that  the  said  James  William- 
son or  his  wife  had  gone  into  Aber- 
deen, and  one  of  their  sons  called 
Peter  Williamson  had  followed  ;  and 
that  James  Smith,  saddler  in  Aber- 
deen, had  picked  up  the  said  Peter ; 
and  the  deponent  heard  he  was  either 
put  in  prison,  or  put  on  board  a  ship, 
till  the  ship  sailed ;  it  was  the  voice 
of  the  county  that  James  Williamson 
and  his  wife  regretted,  or  made  a 
clamour  for  the  loss  of  their  son,  not 
knowing  what  was  become  of  him." 

The  investigation  brought  to  light 
some  other  cases,  and  gradually 
opened  up  the  whole  mystery  of  ini- 
quity. One  old  woman,  the  miller's 
widow,  who  remembered  that  Peter 
u  was  sent  into  Aberdeen,  to  be  under 
his  aunts,  his  mother  being  dead,  and 
that  soon  thereafter  he  was  missing," 
said  that  in  the  parish  of  Aboyne 
*'  they  were  generally  afraid  to  send 
their  boys  on  errands  to  Aberdeen, 
for  fear  they  should  be  carried  off." 
Some  witnesses  remembered  having 
in  their  youth  made  marvellous  es- 
capes ;  and  Alexander  Grigson,  do- 
mestic at  Aboyne  Castle,  had  a  story 
to  tell,  "  that  about  twenty  years  ago, 
he  and  another  boy  were  coming  from 
the  mill  of  Crathie,  where  they  had 
been  seeking  their  meat  ;  and  near  to 
a  birch  wood,  near  to  the  Kirk  of 
Orathy,  three  countrymen  on  horse- 
back came  up  with  them,  but  the 
deponent  knew  none  of  them ;  and 
they  asked  him  and  the  other  boy 
that  was  along  with  him,  if  they 
would  go  with  them,  and  they  would 
clothe  them  like  gentlemen ;  but  the 
deponent  being  elder  than  the  other 
boy,  made  answer  that  they  would 
not  go  along  with  them,  for  it  struck 
the  deponent  in  the  head  that  per- 
haps he  and  the  other  boy  were  to  be 
carried  abroad,  in  respect  a  rumour 
prevailed  in  the  country  that  young 
boys  were  earned  abroad  at  that  time." 
The  men  threatened  force;  and  the 
boys,  who  could  not  fail  then  to  have 
the  blackest  notions  of  their  intentions, 
took  to  their  heels  while  the  kidnap- 


pers were  tying  their  horses,  and 
defied  discovery  in  the  recesses  of 
the  old  forest  of  Mar,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  them,  skirted  the  road. 
This  incident  may  have  been  a  trick 
to  frighten  two  country  lads.  Another, 
recorded  by  a  chairman  in  Edinburgh, 
has  a  more  business-like  appear- 
ance. "  In  the  year  1728  or  1729,  he 
went  to  Aberdeen  to  see  an  uncle  and 
an  aunt,  who  lived  there ;  and  whilst 
he  was  there  he  was  carried  up  to  a 
house  by  a  person  whom  he  did  not 
know,  where  he  got  a  dram  and  a 
piece  of  biscuit,  and  was  promised  a 
new  coat  and  great  encouragement,  if 
he  would  agree  to  go  over  to  America 
with  the  other  lads  that  were  engaged 
to  go  there ;  that  he  signified  his 
willingness  to  agree  to  the  proposal ; 
that  upon  this  he  was  desired  to  go 
and  come  back  to  his  breakfast  again ; 
but  when  he  told  this  to  some  of  the 
countrymen  of  his  acquaintance,  they 
told  him  that  he  was  a  fool,  for  he 
would  be  sold  to  the  blacks,  and  they 
would  eat  him  ;  that  upon  this  he 
resolved  immediately  to  leave  the 
town,  which  he  did." 

It  appeared  that  those  who  endea- 
voured to  recover  their  children  were 
threatened  with  coercive  measures  ; 
and  the  poor  people  seem  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  an  over- 
whelming power,  with  which  it  would 
be  vain  to  contend.  Thus  one  indi- 
vidual, having  recovered  possession  of 
his  son,  met  the  captain  of  the  trans- 
port vessel  in  the  street,  who  bade 
him  send  back  the  youth,  otherwise 
he  might  expect  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. Therefore  he  "  promised 
and  engaged  to  return  his  said  son, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Depones, 
that  if  he  could  have  hindered  his  son 
from  going  to  America  he  would  have 
done  it ;  and  if  he  had  known  as  much 
then  as  he  does  now,  he  would  have 
done  it.  Depones,  that  before  he 
promised  to  return  his  son  to  the  said 
ship  as  above,  he  was  himself  threat- 
ened to  be  put  into  the  Tolbooth." 

The  line  of  defence  adopted  by  the 
kidnappers  was,  that  no  one  was  forced, 
in  the  first  instance ;  that  each  boy 
was  the  object  of  a  distinct  agreement, 
either  with  his  parents  or  with  him- 
self; and  the  subsequent  coercion 
employed  towards  them,  which  could 
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not  be  denied,  was  thus  interpreted 
to  be  a  judicious  protection  by  the  em- 
ployers of  the  property  they  had  fairly 
acquired.  But  the  very  evidence 
given  by  their  own  emissaries — almost 
every  sentence  bearing  in  its  bosom  a 
general  assurance  that  nothing  illegal 
was  done — is  quite  sufficient  in  the 
description  of  minute  facts  to  support, 
if  not  confirm,  the  darkest  suspicions. 
Thus  one  of  the  crimps,  desiring  to 
excite  some  feeling  against  the  exiles, 
as  a  graceless  inconsiderate  class,  un- 
worthy of  sympathy,  said  "that  such 
persons,  whether  boys  or  older  people, 
whom  the  deponent  engaged  to  go  to 
America  on  board  the  said  ship,  the 
Planter,  after  they  had  been — some 
four,  some  five,  some  six  weeks 
clothed  and  maintained  by  him  at 
the  expense  of  his  employers,  were 
endeavouring  to  desert  and  run  away, 
and  were  tampered  with,  or  decoyed 
to  engage  or  take  on  with  other  people 
in  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  who  were, 
at  the  very  same  time,  engaging  and 
indenting  servants  to  America  ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  being  so  de- 
coyed, the  older  people  so  engaged  by 
the  deponent  were  put  in  prison,  and 
the  younger  people  were  put  into  the 
workhouse  or  poor's  hospital."  There 
was,  it  seems,  much  competition  in 
the  trade  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
live  commodity  had  a  propensity  to 
remove  itself  from  the  custody  of  its 
owners.  Thus  might  the  employment 
be  termed  a  doubly  hazardous  one ; 
and  a  certain  scrupulous  citizen,  who 
had  grave  doubts  about  the  propriety 
of  joining  the  speculation,  though  he 
wished  to  be  a  part-owner  of  the  ship 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  gave  this 
account  of  his  hesitation  :  "  Having 
been  informed  that  servants  had  been 
indented  by  Ragg  and  his  owners  to 
go  on  board  of  his  said  ship  to  America, 
and  the  deponent  not  inclining  to  be 
concerned  in  that  servant  trade,  pro- 
posed to  Ragg  to  hold  a  share  of  the 
ship  if  he  was  to  have  no  concern  of 
that  adventure  of  the  servants,  as  he 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  any  merchan- 
dise or  trade  in  that  way ;  to  which 
Robert  Ragg  said,  that  he  could  not 
have  any  concern  with  the  ship  with- 
out having  a  concern  in  the  servants, 
which  made  him  break  up  any  farther 
communing  with  Ragg  about  the 
matter."  But  this  witness  was  an 


instance  of  the  instability  of  good 
resolutions  :  he  was  strongly  pressed 
by  Mends  for  whom  he  had  a  high 
esteem ;  the  profits  and  advantages 
of  the  undertaking — but  that,  of  course, 
was  a  secondary  matter — were  largely 
spoken  of  in  support  of  these  impor- 
tunities, "to  hold  a  share  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  owners  had  done,'  as 
well  in  the  adventure  of  the  servants 
as  in  the  ship, — to  which  importunities 
the  deponent  at  last  yielded."  Not 
less  tell-tale  is  a  letter  by  the  captain 
of  the  vessel,  written  in  a  spirit  of 
honest  indignation  to  one  of  the  parties 
involved  in  the  legal  proceedings. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  favoured  with  yours 
of  the  28th  September,  and  am  sorrf 
you  are  put  to  trouble  about  one  Wil- 
liamson. I  do  not  remember  any  of  that 
name  that  went  out  in  the  Planter,  and 
am  certain,  if  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  what  teas  got  for' the  servants' 
indentures"  [that  is  to  say,  of  course,  for 
the  sale  of  the  'servants'  themselves,] 
"  if  even  he  was  ever  indented,  he  must 
have  run  away  at  Aberdeen,  or  at  Cape 
May,  where  the  ship  was  lost  :  and  I  am 
sure  there  was  no  servant  in  that  ship  but 
what  was  legally  attested  before  they 
went  from  Aberdeen.  I  cannot  tell  if  any 
register  is  kept  at  Philadelphia  of  the  sale 
of  servants,  but  I  imagine  not." 

These  admissions,  that  the  "  ser- 
vants" required  coercion;  that  they 
were  confined  in  the  public  prison  and 
other  convenient  places ;  and  that  they 
were  sold,  are  of  course  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  witnesses  on  the  other 
side.  A  witness,  William  Jamieson, 
had  a  pathetic  little  history  of  his  own 
to  tell.  He  lived  in  the  village  of  Old 
Meldrum,  in  the  year  1740,  and  he 
had  then  a  son  John,  between  ten  and 
eleven  years  old.  One  evening  his 
boy  did  not  come  home ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  anxious  inquiries,  next 
day,  about  the  missing  youth,  he  was 
told  by  some  neighbours,  "that  they 
saw  a  man,  whom  they  said  was  a  ser- 
vant to  John  Burnet,  late  merchant 
in  Aberdeen,  who  was  commonly 
called  Bonny  John,  with  the  depo- 
nent's said  son,  and  two  other  boys, 
much  about  the  same  age,  travelling 
towards  Aberdeen,  and  that  his  son 
would  be  sent  to  the  plantations." 
The  kind  of  alarm  that  would  be 
conveyed  to  the  father's  heart  by 
such  an  intimation,  may  be  imagined ; 
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and  the  poor  villager,  surrounded  by 
people  among  whom  a  dread  of  this 
species  of  kidnapping  had  become  a 
panic,  would  be  little  relieved  from 
his  anxieties,  by  hearing  the  neigh- 
bours describe  the  horrors  of  the  slavery 
to  which  such  of  their  offspring  as  un- 
derwent the  calamity  of  capture  were 
subjected,  and  lament  their  utterfeeble- 
ness  to  resist  the  strong  hand,  fortified 
by  law  and  authority,  by  which  the  in- 
jury was  perpetrated.  Jamieson,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  make  an  effort  for 
his  son.    He  went  presently  to  Aber- 
deen, and  saw  Burnet,  who  apparently 
transacted  too  large  a  business  in  the 
"  servant  trade,"  to  be  conscious  of  so 
small  an  item  in  the  account  as  the 
Villager's  son,  "  and  told  him  that 
he  had  several  boys,  but  did  not  know 
whether    the    deponent's    son    was 
amongst  them;  but  said,  though  he 
was,  the  deponent  would  not  get  him 
back,  because  he  was  engaged  with 
him."      The   "deponent"  —  a  word 
which  in  Scotland  is  the  technical 
term  for  witness  ;  we  are  sorry  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  it  so  often,  but 
we  cannot  help  it — after  his  inter- 
view with  the  great  kidnapper,  wan- 
dered along  the  broad  links  or  downs 
on  the  sea-shore,  "  where  he  had  been 
informed  the  boys  were  out  getting 
the  air."   There  "  he  observed  a  great 
number   of  boys — he    thinks   about 
sixty :  that  they  were  attended  by  a 
man  who,  the  deponent  was  informed 
by  the  people  [of  the  town,  was  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  by  the  said 
John  Burnet;  that  this  man  had  a 
horsewhip,  and  the  deponent  observed 
him  striking  the  boys  therewith,  when 
they  went  out  of  the  crowd."  The  poor 
man  saw  his  own  boy  John  in  the 
little  herd,  and  joyfully  hailed  him. 
The  boy,  by  a  natural  impulse,  ran  to 
his  father,  and  said  he  would  gladly 
follow  him  home  if  he  dared.     "  Im- 
mediately upon  this,  the  person  who 
was  Mr  Burnet's  overseer,  came  up 
and  gave  the  boy  a  lash  with  his  whip, 
and  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
carried  him   amongst  the  rest,  and 
immediately  drove  them  off."     The 
father  kept  company  with   the  pro- 
cession, and  thus  describes  its  pro- 
gress. 

"  When  the  boys  were  marching  up 
to  the  barn,  the  deponent  kept  pace 
with  the  overseer,  who  followed  im- 
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mediately  after-  the  boys,  entreating 
of  him  to  get  liberty  to  speak  to  his  son; 
who  answered  him  that  he  should  get 
leave  to  speak  to  him  by-  and-by,  when 
they  were  come  to  the  barn ;  but  when 
they  came  there  the  overseer  locked  the 
door,  and  refused  the  deponent  access ; 
that  he  never  saw  his  son  after  this. 
That  the  deponent  in  passing  through 
the  town  of  Aberdeen,  after  his  son 
was  so  locked  up  from  him,  was  told 
by  several  tradespeople,  and  others 
to  whom  he  had  told  the  story  of  his 
son,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him 
to  apply  to  the  magistrates  to  get  his 
son  liberated,  because  some  of  the  ma- 
gistrates had  a  hand  in  those  things, 
as  well  as  the  said  John  Burnet ;  upon 
which  the  deponent  went  home." 

A  very  characteristic  record  of  these 
transactions  still  remained  in  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  parties  implicated. 
Among  these  documents,  one  of  the 
witnesses,denominated  "Walter  Scott, 
writer  to  the  signet,"  produces  "  the 
ship  book,"  apparently  the  same  which 
some  of  the  witnesses  more  descrip- 
tively call  "  the  kidnapping  book."  Ifc 
is  needless  to  say  whose  father  it  was 
who  possessed  this  curious  document. 
The  investigation  occurred  in  1762 — • 
nine  years  before  the  birth  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter ;  and  it  was  perhaps  one  of  the  last 
ideas  that  would  have  ever  occurred  to 
his  respectable  parent,  that  it  was  worth 
while  communicating  to  his  offspring 
any  information  from  -a  mere  mer- 
chant's account  book,  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  in  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  his  business,  and  probably 
afterwards  forgotten.  Yet  what  a 
lively  history  might  have  been  woven 
out  of  its  dry  materials,  had  it  re- 
mained among  the  other  lumber  in 
George  Square,  to  be  rummaged  out 
by  the  lame  boy !  Mr  Scott  was  the 
agent  for  the  kidnappers.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  observe  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  too  honest  an  agent  for  their  pur- 
poses ;  for  we  find  that  he  transmitted 
to  them  this  book  by  post,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  exhibited  in  the  course 
of  the  arbitration,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  allude;  but  his  employers 
knew  their  own  interest  too  well  to 
produce  it,  until  they  were  subse- 
quently compelled  to  do  so. 

The  extracts  from  the  books  trans- 
ferred to  the  papers  before  us,  are  of 
course  those  only  which  have  some 
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reference  to  the  case  of  Peter  William- 
son ;  thus — 

"Jan.  8,  1743.  To  a  pair  of  stock-    s.   d. 

ings  to  Peter  Williamson     0     6 

To  a  woollen  cap  to  ditto   0     5 

13,  To  five  days  of  ditto  1     3 

And  a  more  emphatical  entry — 

"To  the  man  that  brought  Wil- 
liamson         .  .  "16 

Listing  appears  to  have  been  the 
slang,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
business  term  for  kidnapping,  and  the 
price  of  the  operation  passes  through 
a  scale  of  sums,  graduated  probably 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Thus, 
while  Williamson  was  procured  for 
Is.  6d.,  there  is  an  entiy  "  To  a  Ser- 
jeant for  listing  Mackie,  5s. ;"  while  on 
the  otherhand,  there  is  only  "  Is.  4£d. 
to  Lighten  and  a  soldier  for  listing 
Robert Paterson."  There  is  one  sweep- 
ing charge  of  a  guinea,  "  to  Maclean, . 
sent  to  the  country  to  list  servants," 
— amount  of  business  done  not  stated, 
but  it  must  have  been  considerable,  as 
there  are  occasional  entries  of  "  cash 
sent  to  the  country  to  Maclean." 
Sometimes  sums  are  entered  as  paid 
to  the  parties  themselves — as  5s.  "to 
Margaret  Robertson,  when  listed ;"  yet 
this  can  scarcely  have  been  a  volun- 
tary operation  on  Margaret's  part,  as 
theimmediatesucceedingitemis  Is.  6d. 
"  to  the  wright  on  board  and  one  of 
the  boys  for  listing  her."  Five  shil- 
lings are  entered  as  "  to  two  soldiers 
for  listing  Allardyce.'1  He  must  have 
been  a  difficult  boy  to  catch,  as  there 
is  a  further  entry  of  2s.,  as  "  cash 
they  spent  with  him." 

This  item  introduces  us  to  a  dark  fea- 
ture in  the  expenditure  of  the  kidnap- 
pers,— the  sums  that  appear  to  have 
been  spent  by  them  in  vicious  in- 
dulgences to  their  young  captives, 
to  prevent  the  tedium  of  then*  impri- 
sonment, from  driving  them  to  des- 
perate efforts  for  their  escape.  We 
have  thus, — "  to  the  boys  to  play  at 
cards,  Is. ; "  and  in  another  place,  "to 
the  boys  to  drink,  when  put  in  the 
workhouse,  Is. ;  to  six  packs  of  cards 
to  them,  9d."  It  is  almost  a  relief  in 
the  perusal  of  these  heartless  business- 
like columns — every  red  line  of  which 
has  the  hard  outline  of  premeditated 
cruelty— to  read  of  is.  6d.  being  paid 


"to  the  piper  for  playing  in  the 
workhouse  two  days."  But  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this,  there  are  some 
entries  which  we  dare  not  cop}-. 
There  is  a  candid  explicitness  about 
these  accounts,  which  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  virtuous 
courage  to  imitate,  by  transferring  to 
our  columns  some  charges,  of  which 
we  would  yet  fain  give  our  readers  an 
idea.  The  person  who  kept  the  books 
no  doubt  "  called  a  spade  a  spade ;  " 
and,  indeed,  he  bestowed  on  many 
other  things  their  ordinary  vulgar  no- 
menclature. We  tremble  in  approach- 
ing his  most  explicit  declarations ;  we 
almost  fear  reproach  in  offering  to  the 
reader  an  extract  of  an  item,  in  which 
he  has  been  very  decorous,  considering 
the  subject ;  but  such  an  item !  who 
shall  explain  its  meaning  ?  Here  it 
is— "To  Colonel  Horsie  for  his  con- 
cubine, £1!" 

Some  entries  referring  to  "  the  boys 
mtheTolbooth,"  or,  more  briefly,  "  the 
prisoners,"  remind  us,  were  this  ne- 
cessary, that  these  accounts  related  to 
persons  kept  in  bondage.  Other  parts 
indicate  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  business  done  in  "  the  servant 
trade."  Thus,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
there  is  a  charge  of  7s.  6d.  "  to  three 
days'  board  of  ten  servants  from  the 
Tolbooth ;"  and  on  the  same  day, 
"  to  five  days'  board  of  thirty-four 
servants,  £2,  2s.  6d."  The  latter 
number  is  frequently  repeated  in  the 
account,  and  probably  represents  the 
stock  of  one  considerable  holder.  It 
was  estimated  by  the  witnesses  that 
sixty-nine  were  transported  in  one 
cargo  in  1743  ;  "  and  when,"  says  a 
writer  already  alluded  to,  "  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  trade  was, carried  on 
to  an  equal  extent  for  nearly  six  years, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  unhappy  beings  carried  off  at 
less  than  six  hundred.* 

We  have  endeavoured  in  our  ac- 
count of  these  transactions  to  be 
sternly  and  rigidly  prosaic, — perhaps 
our  readers  may  think  we  have  no 
great  merit  in  accomplishing  such  a 
resolution,  but  we  also  take  merit  for 
having  adhered  to  the  facts  attested 
with  impartial  accuracy.  To  afford 
some  relief  to  the  plainness  of  our 
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detail,  we  shall  wind  it  np  by  treating 
the  reader  to  a  part  of  the  eloquent 
and  denunciatory  exordium  of  Wil- 
liamson's counsel,  Maclaurin,  brother 
of  the  great  mathematician. 

"  Persons  of  every  character,  sex,  and 
age,  were  kidnapped, — men,  women,  half- 
grown  lads,  and  infants,  some  of  them  not 
above  six  years  old.  The  whole  country 
was  in  terror  and  consternation,  afraid  to 
let  their  children  go  near  Aberdeen,  and 
trembling  for  fear  of  a  kidnapping  ex- 
cursion from  that  place.  The  unfortunate 
creatures  that  had  been  wheedled  or 
pressed  into  the  service,  were  at  first 
confined  in  a  barn  or  workhouse,  where 
they  had  a  piper  to  play  to  them,  and 
cards  allowed  them,  in  order  to  hinder 
them  to  think,  or  meditate  their  escape  ; 
but  that  they  soon  attempted,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  with  success ;  upon  which 
the  rest  were  shut  up  in  the  Tolbooth. 

"  During  their  confinement,  the  parents 
and  other  relations  of  those  who  had 
been  enticed  or  forced  away,  flocked  to 
Aberdeen  in  hopes  of  effectuating  their 
release, — hopes  which  they  would  never 
have  entertained  had  they  reflected  that 
the  town-clerk  and  one  of  the  bailies  were 
deeply  interested  to  thwart  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  entreaties  or  solicitations 
availed  ;  and  those  who  seemed  too  im- 
portunate were  threatened  themselves 
with  banishment,  incarceration,  and  other 
distress.  It  will  readily  occur  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  imagine  than  describe  the 
scenes  which  it  is  in  proof  ensued;  for 
nothing  more  piteous  and  moving  can 
well  be  figured  than  to  see  fathers  and 
mothers  running  frantic  through  the 
streets,  crowding  to  the  doors  and  win- 
dows where  their  children  were  imprisone  d, 
there  giving  them  their  blessing,  taking 
farewell  of  them  for  ever,  and  departing 
in  anguish  and  despair,  imprecating 
curses  upon  those  who  were  the  authors 
of  their  misery." 


So  much  for  the  first  step, — the 
catching  of  the  prey. 

We  have  some  farther  testimony  to 
the  judicious  strictness  with  which  the 
worshipful  merchants  protected  their 
property  after  it  was  stowed  away ; 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  their  "  cargo 
of  young  lads,"  as  one  of  them  calls 
it  in  a  confidential  letter,  was  insured. 
William  Wilson,  one  of  the  sailors, 
testified,  however, — "  that  there  were 
several  men  in  the  ship  besides  the 
sailors,  and  also  several  boys  and 
girls  ;  that  he'saw  these  boys  and  girls 
put  on  board ;  that  they  were  brought 
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to  the  ship  in  a  boat,  and  were 
guarded  by  a  number  of  porters  from 
Aberdeen,  who  continued  to  guard 
them  all  night  till  the  ship  sailed,  go- 
ing home  always  in  the  morning  and 
returning  at  night;  that  during  the 
day  they  were  guarded  by  the  ship's 
crew,  the  one  half  of  whom  did  the 
duty  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  half 
took  care  of  the  boys  and  girls,  not- 
withstanding whereof  two  of  them 
made  their  escape.  Some  of  these 
boys  appeared  to  the  deponent  to  be 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  some  to 
be  about  sixteen  or  eighteen,  and 
others  not  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  ;  that  after  the  boys  were 
put  onboard,  the  hatches  of  the  ship 
were  put  dollfe  and  locked  every  night, 
both  while  the  ship  continued  in  the 
harbour  of  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards 
when  she  was  at  sea." 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader, 
that  though  the  magistrates  and  other 
public  officers  of  a  corporation  might 
combine  together  to  perpetrate  such 
acts,  they  could  not  carry  their 
authority  across  the  Atlantic,  or  com- 
pel the  governors  of  the  foreign  pos- 
sessions of  the  crown  to  acknowledge 
the  brand  of  slavery  they  had  set  upon 
their  captives.  This  naturally  sug- 
gested itself  to  us  from  the  beginning,  as 
throwing  a  doubt  over  the  essential 
movements  of  the  transaction ;  but  it 
was  speedily  cleared  away  by  disco- 
veries very  creditable  to  the  ingenuity, 
if  to  no  other  quality,  of  these  astute 
burgesses.  Every  captive  was  inden- 
ted in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate, 
— the  captor  himself,  of  course,  or 
some  other  person  engaged  in  "  the 
servant  trade" — and  that  for  a  limited 
number  of  years.  The  indenture  was 
certified  and  transmitted  to  the  place 
of  destination.  This  expedient  brought 
each  captive  within  the  colonial  code, 
which  applied  very  rigorous  rules  to 
indented  emigrants,  —  rules  which 
virtually  placed  them  in  the  categoiy 
of  slaves.  These  harsh  regulations 
were  justified  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  class  generally  consisted  of  con- 
victs— indenture  being  the  form  in 
which  criminals  obtained  the  alterna- 
tive of  transportation  as  a  mitigation 
of  some  more  dreaded  punishment. 
When  thetemigrant  arrived  at  Vir- 
ginia, the  ceremony  by  which  he  was 
sold  was  an  assignment  of  his  inden- 
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ture.  Tliis  could,  of  course,  only  con- 
vey a  right  to  the  labour  of  his  body 
for  a  limited  period  ;  but  as  the  con- 
vict emigrants  required  to  be  under  a 
very  potent  discipline,  powers  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  planters  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  protract 
the  indented  period  ;  and  Williamson 
himself  describes  with  apparent  ac- 
curacy,— "  the  children  sent  off  and 
sold,  no  doubt  to  cruel  masters,  whose 
ill  treatment  obliges  them  often-times 
to  elope  to  avoid  slavery;  and  as  there 
is  no  probability  of  making  their 
escape,  as  they  are  always  taken  and 
brought  back,  and  for  every  day  they 
are  away  from  their  master  they  serve 
a  week,  and  for  every  week  a  month, 
and  for  every  month  a  year ;  besides 
obliged  to  pay  all  costs  and  charges 
that  is  advertised  for  apprehending 
them,  which  will  probably  bring  him 
in  a  slave  for  four  or  five  years  longer 
at  least." 

We  shall  now,  in  the  briefest  shape, 
give  an  outline  of  Williamson's  ad- 
ventures, as  detailed  by  himself,  be- 
tween his  removal  from  the  country, 
and  his  return  to  vex  his  oppressors 
with  multiform  litigation. 

The  vessel  stranded  on  a  sand  bank 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  and  was 
for  some  time  deserted  by  its  crew, 
the  cargo  of  boys  being  left  to  an  an- 
ticipated fate,  which  Williamson  says 
he  often  in  his  subsequent  miseries 
wished  had  really  overtaken  them. 
Being  afterwards  taken  on  shore,  they 
were  relieved  by  a  vessel  sailing  to 
Philadelphia,  where  they  were  sold 
"  at  about  £16  per  head."  "  What 
became  of  my  unhappy  companions," 
says  Williamson,  "I  never  knew:  but 
it  was  my  lot  to  be  sold  to  one  of  my 
countrymen,  whose  name  was  Hugh 
Wilson,  a  North  Briton,  for  the  term 
of  seven  years,  who  had  in  youth 
undergone  the  same  fate  as  myself. 
.  .  .  .  Happy  was  my  lot  in  fall- 
ing into  my  countryman's  power,  as 
he  was,  contrary  to  many  others  of 
his  calling,  a  humane,  worthy,  honest 
man.  Having  no  children  of  his  own, 
and  commiserating  my  unhappy  con- 
dition, he  took  care  of  me  until  I  was 
fit  for  business."  He  was  allowed  by 
his  indulgent  master  occasionally  to 
attend  a  school,  where  he  picked  up 
some  crumbs  of  education;  and  finally, 
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at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  became  the 
old  gentleman's  heir.  After  a  few 
vagrant  years  he  married,  and  settled 
as  a  substantial  planter  near  the  forks 
of  the  Delaware.  He  was  in  a  place 
much  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
French  Indians,  who,  he  tells  us,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  military  profession  to 
which  he  was  subsequently  attached, 
"  generally  appeared  in  small  skulk- 
ing parties,  with  yellings,  shoutings, 
and  antic  postures,  instead  of  trum- 
pets and  drums."  In  one  of  these 
inroads  they  burned  his  comfortable 
dwelling  and  substantial  steadings, 
and  carried  him  off  captive.  All  the 
world  knows  what  is  conveyed  in  the 
simple  statement  of  such  a  fact ;  and 
Williamson's  description  of  the  tor- 
tures he  underwent  impart  little  addi- 
tional horror  to  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  his  seizure.  It  is  possible  to 
discern  people's  nature  in  their  own 
account  of  their  actions ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  do  we  see  the  brave  man  in 
the  description  of  dangers  avoided,  as 
we  do  the  poltroon  in  the  exaggerated 
account  of  those  courted  and  over- 
come. Williamson's  narrative  con- 
veys the  irresistible  impression  that 
he  was  a  man  of  eminently  firm  nerve, 
undying  hope',  and  unconquerable  en- 
ergy— such  a  character  as  the  Indian 
tribe  would  respect,  and,  after  a 
sufficient  trial,  desire  to  incorporate 
with  itself.  Hence,  while  others  are 
slowly  slaughtered,  Williamson  is  still 
permitted  to  live,  struggle,  and  en- 
dure. In  the  difference  between  his 
own  trials,  terrible  as  they  were,  and 
the  ignominious  brutalities  heaped  on 
a  poor  fellow  captive,  who  met  his  fate 
with  gentleness,  prayers,  and  weeping, 
we  see  the  indication  of  the  savage 
respect  paid  to  the  unbroken  spirit  of 
the  Aberdonian,  whose  body  they 
might  rend  inch  by  inclf?  but  whose 
spirit  remained  firm  and  impenetrable 
as  his  native  granite.  At  length,  after 
several  months  of  wandering,  he  made 
his  escape ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  did  so  was  in  keeping  with  his  reso- 
lute spirit.  He  planned  no  stratagems, 
and  consulted  no  confederates,  but  fled 
outright ;  and,  though  naked,  emaci- 
ated, and  ignorant  of  the  country,  de- 
feated his  pursuers  by  sheer  fleetness 
of  foot  and  endurance  of  fatigue.  Pro- 
fusely bleeding — without  even  such  a 
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verdant  show  of  clothing  as  Ulysses 
endowed  himself  with  when  he  met 
Nausica— emaciated  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, he  somewhat  astonished  and 
also  alarmed  a  female  neighbour  by 
an  unceremonious  morning  call,  drop- 
ping exhausted  on  the  floor  ere  he 
could  communicate  or  receive  intelli- 
gence. Little  need  had  he  too  speedily 
to  recover  his  faculties ;  the  first  news 
he  heard  was  that  his  broken-hearted 
wife  had  not  long  survived  the  cala- 
mity of  his  capture.  He  seems  to 
have  now  acquired  a  decided  taste  for 
vagrant  habits,  mingled  with  a  spirit 
of  vindictive  animosity  towards  the 
Indians,  against  whom  he  records 
several  exterminating  onsets  with  a 
sort  of  horrible  relish .  He  enlisted  him- 
self as  a  soldier.  But  American  war- 
fare then  allowed  a  far  wider  latitude 
for  varied  military  operations  than  the 
ordinary  experience  of  the  ranks:  and 
sometimes  he  was  an  Indian  warrior, 
patiently  unravelling  and  following  up 
a  trail ;  at  another  time  we  find  him 
commanding  a  detachment  of  colonists 
as  one  versed  in  the  native  mode  of 
fighting,  with  the  rank  and  emolu- 
ments of  a  lieutenant.  In  his  little 
book  he  details  his  various  mili- 
tary adventures  with  much  spirit  and 
apparent  truthfulness.  We  have  from 
his  pen  a  description  of  one  enter- 
prise, which  is  a  little  romance  in 
itself.  A  lover,  hearing  that  the 
home  of  the  object  of  his  affections  has 
been  desolated,  and  his  beloved  car- 
ried off  by  a  band  of  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  the  tribes  of  predatory 
Indians,  in  his  frantic  zeal  raises  a 
party  of  adventurers,  with  whom  he 
tracks  their  path.  He  arrives  just  in 
time  to  save  the  damsel  from  the  worst 
horrors  of  such  a  fate,  and  the  mar- 
auders are  t)ut  to  the  sword.  The 
whole  narrmve  has  an  animation  and 
interest  not  unworthy  of  Cooper,  who 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Williamson's  book,  and  may  not  im- 
probably have  derived  from  it  a  part 
of  his  information  about  the  military 
operations  ofVaudreuil  andMontcalm 
with  the  Indians  in  the  French  interest. 
Williamson  was  indeed  a  captive  at 
that  capitulation  of  Oswego  which  has 
cast  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  honour  of 
this  commander,  and  he  was  soon 
afterwards  sent  to  England  as  an  ex- 


changed prisoner.  He  complains  that, 
on  his  voyage,  "  though  the  French 
behaved  with  a  good  deal  of  politeness, 
we  were  almost  starved  for  want  of 
provisions."  He  arrived  at  Plymouth 
in  November  1765,  and,  .owing  to  a 
severe  wound  in  one  of  his  hands,  was 
discharged  as  incapable  of  farther 
service. 

No  longer  able  to  apply  his  energies 
to  Indian  warfare,  he  looked  around 
him  for  that  employment  which  in 
his  native  country  would  best  supply 
its  place,  and  found  it  to  be — litera- 
ture. He  published  "  A  Brief  Ac- 
count of  the  War  in  North  America, 
showing  the  principal  causes  of  our 
former  miscarriages  ;  as  also  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  keeping 
Canada,  and  maintaining  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  Indians." 
This  pamphlet  is  dated  in  1760 ;  and 
we  here  mention  it,  that  we  may  not 
allow  it  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of 
the  somewhat  momentous  conse- 
quences of  a  little  book  which  he  pub- 
lished two  years  later,  with  the  title 
"French  and  Indian  cruelty  exem- 
plified, in  the  Life  and  various  Vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  of  Peter  William- 
son :  containing  a  particular  account 
of  the  manners,  customs,  and  dress, 
of  the  savages ;  of  their  scalping, 
burning,  and  'other  barbarities  com- 
mitted on  the  English  in  North 
America,  &c.,  &c."  Mr  Williamson 
was  somewhat  prolix  in  his  title 
pages,  and  we  cannot  inflict  the 
whole  of  this  one  on  the  reader.  It 
was  dedicated,  with  considerable  sa- 
gacity, to  William  Pitt.  In  the  fron- 
tispiece there  is  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  "Mr  Peter  Williamson,  in 
the  dress  of  a  Delaware  Indian." 
Much  as  Catlin's  book  and  other 
works  have  tended  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted of  late  with  Indian  customs, 
the  drapery  of  this  portrait  carries 
with  it  a  decided  appearance  of  accu- 
racy, and  attention  to  detail.  The 
face  is  probably  a  likeness.  Divest  it 
of  the  feathered  head-gear,  it  is  that 
of  a  hard-featured  inhabitant  of  the 
north-east  coast,  somewhat  impreg- 
nated with  an  air  of  fierceness  and 
excitement.  Contemplate  the  entire 
figure:  it  is  certainly  a  very  fair 
representation  of  the  Indian,  such  as 
we  have  seen  him  in  the  few  impor- 
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tations  exhibited  in  this  country.  For 
several  years  this  representation  was 
one  of  the  main  attractions  of  the 
booksellers'  windows  in  Scotland; 
and  many  an  infant  has  the  careless 
parent  or  ignorant  nurse  frightened 
into  constitutional  nervousness,  by 
the  intimation  that  the  wild  man, 
whose  picture  had  been  seen  during 
the  morning  walks,  would  appear  to 
the  infant  in  the  dark,  and  visit  his 
misdeeds  with  some  mysterious  pun- 
ishment. Besides  the  occupation  of 
the  literary  man,  Williamson  pursued 
that  of  the  actor.  During  the  day 
he  sat  behind  a  stall,  vending  his  ac- 
count of  his  adventures — in  the  even- 
ing he  rehearsed  them  in  the  largest 
room  of  some  popular  tavern  ;  where, 
like  Catlin,  he  made  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  costume  and 
habits  of  the  people,  of  whom  he  had 
acquired  that  acute  experience  which 
boys  are  said  to  have  obtained  of  the 
boundary  marks  where  they  have 
been  whipped. 

In  a  moment  of  infatuation,  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  finding  that 
the  interest  attached  to  Williamson's 
narrative  and  exhibitions  subjected 
them  to  unpleasant  reflections,  re- 
solved to  punish  him.  He  had  mi- 
grated northwards,  creating  a  little 
public  curiosity  and  wonder  wherever 
he  went,  until,  on  reaching  his  native 
city,  he  was  brought  before  the  ma- 
gistrates, charged  with  a  libel  on  the 
community,  contained  in  that  passage 
descriptive  of  his  seizure  on  the  pier 
of  Aberdeen,  which  has  been  already 
quoted.  The  magistrates,  being  at 
once  the  prosecutors  and  the  judges, 
had  little  difficulty  in  committing 
him  ;  and  he  was  thus  very  roughly 
awakened  from  a  dream  in  which  he 
"began  to  think  himself  happy  in 
having  endured  these  misfortunes,  a 
recital  of  which  promised  to  put  him 
in  a  more  prosperous  situation  than 
he  had  ever  hoped  for."  The  stock 
in  hand  of  his  books,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  was 
seized  and  burned  in  the  market-place 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  he 
was  committed  to  prison  until  he 
should  sign  a  recantation  of  the  pas- 
sage containing  the  account  of  the 
kidnapping.  The  mind  that  bore  up 
against  the  fiercest  cruelties  of  the 
savages,  seems  to  have  bowed  before 
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these  judicial  terrors.  In  the  centre  of 
the  torturing  hordes,  without  a  civilised 
eye  to  look  on  him,  he  acquired  the  stern 
virtues  of  those  on  whom  he  looked— 

"  Impassive,  fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear, 
A  stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear." 

Among  his  own  people,  beneath 
the  shield  of  British  justice,  with  a 
public  to  whom  oppression  never 
appeals  in  vain  he  sank  unmanned ; 
and  in  utter  prostration  of  spirit  he 
signed  the  recantation  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  desired,  and  marched 
out  of  prison  a  heartbroken  and  ruined 
man. 

But  the  cup  of  the  iniquities  of  his 
oppressors  was  now  full,   and   their 
hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand.  The 
blow  dealt  against  them  was  not  so 
severe  as  injured  justice  might  have 
required,  but  it  was  dealt  with  an 
ignominious  scorn  that  made  com  pen-  . 
sation  for  its  want  of  severity.  There 
were  at  that  time  many  men  of  high 
•  spirit  and  great  attainments  in  the 
Scottish  bar.    They  knew  that  the 
age  they  belonged  to  was  one,  in  which 
the  safety  of  the  public  liberties  was 
intimately  allied  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  the   bar.    It  was   not  an 
uncommon  practice  for  a  few  of  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  advocates  to 
unite  together  in  vindication  of  the 
victim  of  some  formidable  system  of 
oppression  ;  and,  fortunately  for  Wil- 
liamson, his  case  attracted  their  gene- 
rous interest.    Andrew  Crosbie,  the 
prototype  of  Scott's  Pleydell,  threw 
his  whole  energies,  and  they  were  not 
small,  into  this  cause.    The  pleadings 
at  our  bar  at  that  time  were  full  of 
philosophy,  general  declamation,  and 
poetry ;  and  we  have  before  us  some 
papers  from  Crosbie's  pen  which  are 
brilliant  and  pleasing  specimens  of 
this  class  of  forensic  rhetoric.      At 
the  present  day  the  rhetoric  of  the  law 
appeals  only  to  the  jury,  and  in  the 
shape  of  vocal  oratory.    In  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers  it  was  addressed 
to  the  learned  bench,  and  was  em- 
bodied in  carefully  prepared  written 
pleadings.     The  intellectual  rank  of 
the  audience  to  be  influenced,  and  the 
medium  of  communication,  would  thus 
naturally  invest  the  pleadings  of  these 
old  lawyers  with  a  literary  turn,  not 
equalled  in  the  corresponding  produc- 
tions of  this  age.     So  we  find  that 
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Crosbie  bursts   open. the  case  with 
these  well-turned  periods : — 

"  That  liberty  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  considers  as  its 
favourite  object,  is  the  result  of  the 
due  equipoise  which  our  law  has 
established  between  the  authority  of 
magistrates  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  the  relative  duties  of  society 
must  be  enforced  by  the  magistrate, 
and  compliance  with  the  laws  exacted 
from  the  citizens  by  means  of  his 
authority,  all  the  power  that  is  neces- 
sary for  these  salutary  purposes  is 
bestowed  upon  him ;  and,  in  the  due 
execution  of  it,  he  is  not  only  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  law,  but  is  an 
object  of  its  veneration.  Yet  the 
same  principles  that  have  thus  armed 
him  with  authority,  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  have  wisely  imposed  on  him 
a  restraint  from  abusing  it." 

The  result  of  these  proceedings  was, 
that,  in  1762,  the  Court  unanimously 
awarded  to  Williamson  damages  to 
the  extent  of  £100 ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared that,  for  this  sum  as  well  as 
£80  of  costs,  the  guilty  individuals 
should  be  personally  liable,  "  and  that 
the  same  shall  be  no  burden  upon  the 
town  of  Aberdeen."    A  corporation 
is  a  sort  of  ideal  object;  it  has  no 
personality ;  it  has  been  pronounced, 
by  a  high  authority,  to  have  no  con- 
science ;  it  has  just  one  reality  about 
it — it  has  a  purse.    Into  this  purse  its 
members  may  have  been  accustomed, 
from  time  to  time,  to  dip  for  the  deeds 
done  by  them  in  the  flesh — that  is, 
in  their  corporeal,  not  their  corpo- 
rate capacity.     Perhaps  the  law,  in 
countenancing  this  arrangement,  con- 
sidered that  the  members  of  a  corpor- 
ation must  be  so  essentially  wound  up 
in  its  interests,  that  parting  with  the 
money  of  the  corporation — that  is, 
with  the  money  of  the  public — was 
as  great  a  punishment  for  their  own 
individual  delicts  as  parting  with  their 
own.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Court 
decreed  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
public  of  Aberdeen  should  not  pay  for 
the  outrage  inflicted  on  Williamson. 
Now  let  us  behold  the  ingenuity  with 
which    these    worshipful    gentlemen 
baffled  the  Court,  and  made  the  pub- 
lic pay  after  all.    There  were  certain 
dues  collected  by  the  magistrates,  as 


deputies  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
the  Coast.  It  appears  that  this  high 
official  might  have  applied  the  sums 
so  levied  to  his  own  use,  but  he  had 
ceased  for  some  considerable  time  to 
exact  them,  and,  by  consuetude,  they 
had  been  added  to  the  revenues  of  the 
corporation.  Now,  if  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  had  set  covetous  eyes  on  this 
fund,  to  apply  it  to  his  own  domestic 
purposes,  the  act  might  have  been 
considered  one  of  unutterable  mean- 
ness— perhaps  the  corporation  would 
have  resisted  it.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  demand  a  portion  of  this 
money,  and  use  it  for  getting  the 
members  of  the  corporation  out  of  a 
scrape,  was  a  highly  public-spirited 
act.  The  High  Admiral  assigned 
£180  from  this  fund,  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages and  costs  to  Williamson:*  it 
need  not  be  said,  that  of  course  this 
application  was  suggested  to  him  by 
persons  who  had  the  best  reason  to 
believe  that  the  corporation  would  not 
resist  it,  and  that  all  the  business 
arrangements  for  his  operation  on  the 
fund  were  simplified  to  his  hand. 

Having  been  so  far  successful,  Wil- 
liamson, who  seems  to  have  had  an 
insuperable  objection  to  half-measures, 
raised  an  action  of  damages  against 
his  kidnappers.  It  has  been  asserted, 
though  we  do  not  know  on  what  au- 
thority, that  the  Crown  was  desirous 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings 
against  them,  but  that  they  were  pro- 
tected by  a  clause  of  indemnity  in 
some  act  of  parliament.  Williamson 
boldly  laid  his  damages  at  £1000. 
His  perseverance  drove  his  adversaries 
to  a  series  of  extraordinaiy,  and  in 
this  country,  fortunately,  unprecedent- 
ed measures.  They  persuaded  Wil- 
liamson that  it  would  be  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  parties  to  have  the 
matter  settled  by  arbitration,  without 
the  costly  intervention  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  He  adopted  the  advice, 
and  the  decision  fell  to  be  given  by 
James  Forbes  of  Shiels,  Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute of  Aberdeenshire,  acting  as 
oversman.  We  are  introduced  to  this 
gentleman's  convivial  character  in  a 
most  startling  manner,  by  the  state- 
ment of  counsel  that  the  Sheriff's 
mother,  Lady  Shiels,  "  died  about  the 
4th  of  November,  and  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  he  would  get  a  hearty  dose 
at  her  burial."  It  was  accordingly  on 
that  occasion  that  the  worthy  judge 
appears  to  have  commenced  a  series 
of  potations,  under  the  pressure  of 
which  he  speedily  followed  his  parent 
to  the  grave.  Williamson's  affair  came 
through  his  hands  in  the  very  climax 
of  his  convivial  fit ;  and  both  parties 
seem  to  have  considered  it  their  duty 
to  minister  assiduously  to  these  furious 
cravings,  which  ever  cried  with  the 

Cyclop  "  Acs-  /zot  en  Trpocfrpuv." 

Williamson  was  not  backward  in 
contributing  to  the  Sheriff's  convi- 
viality. His  own  account  of  his  mo- 
tives was,  that  knowing  Forbes  to  be 
prepared  to  decide  unfairly,  he  wished 
to  keep  him  so  hard  at  his  beloved 
pursuit  of  drinking,  that  he  should 
nave  no  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
other  avocation  of  judging.  Accord- 
ingly, he  employed  a  friend  "  to  ten- 
chel  and  drink"  the  Sheriff— or,  as  it 
is  elsewhere  expressed,  "to  drink  him 
hard ; "  in  fact,  the  operation  is  talked 
of  quite  in  an  abbreviated  and  techni- 
cal form,  as  a  common  proceeding  in 
the  way  of  business  in  the  Sheriff 
Court.  The  drouthy  crony  who  per- 
formed this  duty  seems  to  have  taken 
to  it  with  the  same  disinterested  zeal, 
with  which  Kean  sat  up  three  nights 
drinking  with  a  friend  under  depres- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his 
spirits.  The  favoured  individual  must 
have  felt  his  task  coming  light  to  his 
hands,  when  he  found  the  Sheriff  in  a 
tavern  "  busy  at  hot  punch  about 
eleven  o'clock  forenoon."  An  attempt 
was  made  on  him  by  the  enemy,  but 
Williamson,  and  his  drinking  assistant 
carried  him  off  in  triumph  to  the 
"  New  Inn"  to  dinner,  where,  how- 
ever, they  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  presence  of  the  other  party,  who 
held  a  hospitable  competition  with 
them  in  plying  the  Sheriff  with  the 
liquor  which  he  loved.  Here  they  all 
*'  sat  close  drinking,  as  is  the  phrase 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  helter  skel- 
ter—that is,  copiously  and  alternately 
of  different  liquors — till  11  o'clock  at 
night,  when  Forbes,  by  this  time  dead- 
drunk,  was  conveyed  home  by  his  two 
servant  maids,  with  the  assistance  of 
George  Williamson,  Gerard,  and  the 
Pursuer."  This  is  the  counsel's  his- 
tory of  the  day,  and  that  it  is  not  an 
exaggerated  one,  we  may  infer  from 


an  average  quotation  from  the  evi- 
dence :  one  of  the  witnesses  thus  con- 
cludes his  narrative : — 

"  Depones,  that  from  four  o'clock  iu  the 
afternoon  to  eleven  o'clock  that  night, 
they  all  drunk  what  they  call  in  Aber- 
deenshire  Helter  Skelter,  alternately  of 
different  liquors,  and  plentifully,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Sheriff  in  particular  was 
very  drunk,  and  the  deponent  himself  was 
also  drunk.  That  the  Sheriff's  two  ser- 
vant maids  came  for  him  with  a  lantern 
to  carry  him  home,  and  came  into  the 
room  where  the  company  was,  and  staid 
there  some  time — fully  a  quarter  of  an 
hour — and  got  some  drink,  but  what  it 
was  he  cannot  tell.  That  the  Sheriff 
called  for  a  good  part  of  the  liquor  which 
was  drunk.  That  at  last  the  deponent 
assisted  to,  carry  home  the  Sheriff,  who 
was  not  able  to  walk  ;  and  either  the  pur- 
suer or  Mr  Gerard  assisted  the  deponent 
in  so  doing  j  and  the  two  maids  went 
before  him  with  a  lantern,  and  placed 
him  in  his  easy-chair  in  his  bedroom,  and 
then  the  Sheriff  called  upon  his  maids  to 
give  the  company  drink,  which  the  maids 
refused  to  give,  and  then  they  came  away 
and  left  him." 

Next  day  the  enemy  took  possession, 
of  Forbes  by  a  coup  de  main.  They 
seized  him  in  bedr  half  through  his 
drunken  sleep,  and  conveyed  him  to  a 
favourite  houf,  kept  by  a  man  with  the 
historical  name  of  Archibald  Campbell. 
There  "  tea  and  coffee  were  called  for 
to  breakfast,  but  as  these  insipid  li- 
quors were  not  to  Forbes's  mind,  a 
large  dose  of  spirits,  white  wine,  and 
punch  was  administered  to  him,  with 
cooling  draughts  of  porter  from  time 
to  time."  The  kidnappers  hired  a 
whole  floor  of  the  inn  for  that  eventful 
day — it  was  the  last  on  which  the  re- 
ference remained  valid,  so  that  if  it 
passed  without  a  decision,  the  ques- 
tion went  back  to  the  Court  of  Session ; 
and  the  worthy  confederates  gave  ex- 
press instructions  that  Williamson  was 
not  to-  obtain  access  to  their  conclave, 
and  that  Forbes  was  to  be  denied  to 
him.  That  sport  of  fortune  became 
naturally  alarmed  when  he  heard  that 
Forbes  was  not  at  home ;  and  know- 
ing instinctively  where  else  he  was 
likely  to  be,  searched  for  him  "  in  all 
the  taverns  in  town,"  as  Seldon  tells 
us  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  searched 
for  in  London  when  he  was  outlawed. 
One  of  the  waiters,  in  his  evidence, 
stated  that  Williamson  came  to  the 
house  and  "  inquired  at  the  deponent 
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if  Shiels  was  there,  to  which  he  an- 
swered, in  obedience  to  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  collector  Finlayson, 
that  Shiels  was  not  there ;  that  on 
this  the  pursuer  left  Mr  Campbell's 
house,  and  (having  returned  in  about 
an  hour)  he  insisted  with  the  deponent 
that  Shiels  was  in  the  house,  and  that 
it  was  to  no  purpose  to  deny  him,  for 
that  he  knew  by  the  deponent's  face 
that  he  was  there.  But  deponent  still 
denied  that  Shiels  was  in  the  house." 
Deponent  was,  unfortunately  for  his 
professional  prospects,  not  sufficiently 
braz  en-  faced  for  a  waiter.  The  Sheriff 
was  soon  brought  "  up  to  the  mark." 
Cards  were  introduced,  and  they  had 
a  roaring  day  of  it.  For  the  sake  of 
appearances,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
making  up  his  judicial  mind,  the 
Sheriff  retired  to  a  room  alone.  Here 
a  message  was  conveyed  to  him  from 
his  sister,  intimating  that  he  had  made 
an  appointment  for  that  day,  and  the 
time  to  keep  it  had  arrived.  "  Where- 
upon," says  a  witness,  "  Shiels  touched 
his  nose  with  his  finger,  and  said 
*  Jode' — a  by- word  of  his — '  Davie,  you 
see  from  whence  this  comes' — that 
Shiels  returned  for  answer  to  his  ser- 
vant that  he  could  not  go,  being  en- 
gaged about  peremptory  business." 
He  first  spoke  about  awarding  "  a 
trifle"  to  Williamson.  In  the  end  he 
gave  a  decision  entirely  against  his 
claim ;  and  the  confederates  considered 
this  so  great  a  triumph,  that  next 
morning,  being  Sunday,  they  were 
reported  to  have  read  the  "Decree 
Arbitral"  to  a  circle  of  impatient  well- 
wishers  on  the  "  Plainstones"  or  mar- 
ket-place, while  the  citizens  were  on 
their  way  to  church.  After  having 
pronounced  the  decree,  the  Sheriff, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  wit- 
ness, "was  very  merry  and  jocose, 
and  engrossed  a  good  deal  of  the  con- 
versation ;"  and  the  waiter  who  refused 
Williamson  admission  to  him  had  to 
testify  that  "  he  conveyed  him  home 
to  his  own  house,  as  he  had  done  many 
a  night  besides  that." 

There  were  many  picturesque  little 
incidents  in  the  whole  affair.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  one  witness,  in  a 
very  pathetic  strain,  of  abortive  efforts 
made  by  the  Sheriff  to  go  through  the 
public  market-place  from  one  tavern 
to  another.  u  In  a  little  the  Sheriff 
and  the  deponent  came  down  to  go  to 


observing  that  there  were  too  many 
people  upon  the  exchange,  and  that 
he  was  too  far  gone  in  liquor  to  cross 
the  street,  he  turned  in  again  to  John 
Bain's,  and  afterwards  made  another 
attempt  of  the  same  kind,  and  return> 
ed  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  a  little 
after  two  o'clock  they  made  a  third 
attempt,  and,  observing  that  the  ex- 
change was  thin  of  people,  they  went 
over  to  the  New  Inn."  Discreet  She- 
riff— he  had  achieved  the  Greek  sage's 
problem  of  knowing  himself!  But 
other  people  knew  him,  too ;  and  thus 
the  hostess  of  the  inn,  being  asked  if 
"  when  Shiels  was  once  drunk,  he  did 
not  keep  in  a  hand — that  is,  he  conti- 
nued drunk  for  some  days,"  answered, 
that  "  she  has  observed  Shiels  as  in 
drink  at  one  time  and  to  continue  so 
for  several  days  after,  and  that  was 
too  commonly  his  case ;  that  it  is 
her  opinion,  when  Shiels  was  in 
liquor,  by  flattering  of  his  vanity,  he 
might  be  very  easily  induced  to  do 
things  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
do  ;  and  the  deponent  has  had  occa- 
sion to  see  several  instances  of  this 
sort,  by  which  she  means  that  she  has 
heard  Shiels,  when  in  liquor,  promise 
to  do  things  which  she  believes  he 
would  not  have  done  if  sober;  nor 
does  the  deponent  remember  or  know 
that  ever  Shiels  did  do  any  of  these 
things  when  sober  that  he  said  hs 
would  do  when  in  liquor." 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  all  ques- 
tions ;  and  as  human  nature  has  a  ten- 
dency towards  extremes,  there  were 
some  people  prepared  to  testify  to  the 
supernatural  and  alarming  intenseness 
of  the  Sheriff's  sobriety.  It  was,  we 
believe,  a  townsman  of  this  same  She- 
riff who,  when  thrown  from  his  horse, 
being  asked  by  a  sympathising  lady 
who  was  passing,  if  he  were  hurt? 
answered  in  the  intenseness  of  his 
politeness — "  Oh  !  no,  mem !  quite  the 
reverse — quite  the  reverse"  So  it 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his 
friends  that  Forbes  was  not  merely  as 
sober  as  a  judge,  but  upon  the  whole 
a  good  deal  more  sober  than  a  well- 
constituted  judge  ought  to  be — if  he 
had  any  blemish,  it  was  on  the  reverse 
side  of  intoxication.  One  of  the  seve- 
ral landladies  whose  establishments 
he  frequented — not  the  lady  already 
quoted— was  especially  eloquent  on  this 
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point.  "  At  dinner-time  they  only 
drank  a  bottle  of  wine  and  half  a 
niutchkiu  of  punch  [the  witness  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  consumption  before 
and  after.]  Mr  Forbes  also  drank  tea 
in  the  deponent's  house,  and  she  had 
occasion  to  see  Mr  Forbes  at  breakfast 
and  dinner,  and  when  he  went  out  of 
her  house  when  the  company  parted 
after  supper  at  night ;  and  upon  all 
these  occasions  he,  Mr  Forbes,  was 
perfectly  sober,  and  sufficiently  capable 
of  business  ;  and  when  he  went  out  of 
her  house,  she  remembers  perfectly, 
she  turned  in  to  her  servants  and  said, 
tiiat  she  never  knew  Mr  Forbes  sit  so 
long  in  her  house  on  so  little  drink  ; 
arid  she  added,  God  grant  that  neither 
Mr  Forbes  nor  she  might  be  fey."  So 
awful  and  portentous  was  his  sobriety ! 
Another  witness  who  testified  to  the 
production  of  so  many  items  of  liquor 
that  it  makes  one  giddy  to  read  the 
list,  winds  up  by  saying — "After 
drinking  a  few  glasses,  they  were  told 
that  supper  was  on  the  table  in  another 
room,  to  which  they  moved  :  That 
after  supper  jithey  drank  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine  and  punch,  and  part- 
ed sober  about  eleven  o'clock:  That 
the  deponent  had  a  particular  proof  of 
Mr  Forbes's  sobriety  after  supper,  by 
his  maintaining,  with  great  spirit  and 
elocution,  one  side  of  a  problematical 
question  that  occurred  in  the  com- 
pany." 

The  law  is  extremely  averse  to  re- 
view the  decision  of  an  arbiter.  He 
may  be  stupid  and  careless ;  he  may 
have  utterly  misunderstood  both  the 
law  and  the  facts ;  but  the  parties  have 
adopted  the  reference  as  a  succeda- 
neum  to  litigation,  and  they  "  must 
stand  the  hazard  of  the  die."  In  a 
few  instances,  however,  where  there 
lias  been  gross  corruption,  or  a  palp- 
able combination  against  one  of  the 
parties,  the  law  has  interfered  to 
reverse  the  proceedings.  The  case  of 
Peter  Williamson  is  one  of  these 
instances  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber 1768,  some  years  after  the  poor 
.Sheriff-Substitute  had  hidden  himself 
from  his  disgrace  by  drinking  himself 
into  the  grave,  the  Court  awarded 
Peter  Williamson  damages  to  the 
extent  of  £200  against  the  persons 
who,  nearly  thirty  years  previously, 


had  spirited  him  away  from  the  pier 
of  Aberdeen. 

The    subsequent    career  of   Peter 
Williamson,  though  not  all  directly  to 
our  present   purpose,  is  so  inviting 
that  we  cannot  pass  it  over.    He  was 
one  of  those  men  who,  with  no  set- 
tled purpose  of  life,  have  their  brains 
perpetually  spinning  forth    projects, 
and  their  hands  perpetually  putting 
them  in  operation.    Wherever  exter- 
nal circumstances  placed  him,  there 
his  internal  nature  predestined  him  to 
turn  the  opportunities  afforded  him  to 
the  best  account.    We  have  seen  him 
exercising  the  isolated  energies  of  the 
self-sustaining  savage  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  we  shall  now  see  him  regulating 
the  complex  wheels  of  mutually  de- 
pendent   civilisation.      One    of   his 
earliest   projects  was  announced,  in 
1762,  through  a  letter  in  the  Edinburgh 
Courant.    The  drain  of  able-bodied 
men    by  the  war   had,    he    stated, 
prompted  him  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover some   labour-saving  machine, 
to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  har- 
vest ;    and    he    had   at  considerable 
expense  invented    an    engine  which 
would,  "  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man, 
do  more  execution  in  a  field  of  oats 
in  one  day,  and  to  better  purpose, 
than  it  is  in  the  power  of  six  shearers 
to  do.    This  machine,"  he  continues, 
"is  now  completed,  and  is  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the  corn 
is  tolerably  thick,  it  will  cut  down 
near  a  sheaf  at  a  stroke,  and  that 
without  shaking  the  grain,  or  disor- 
dering the  straw,  besides  laying  down 
the  corn  as  regularly  as    the    most 
expert  shearer  can  do."    The  machine 
possessed  other  qualifications  far  too 
numerous  to  be  recapitulated  here; 
and  though  the  inventor  protested  that 
"  neither  vanity  nor  conceit,"  but  the 
sole  desire  to  serve  the  public,  prompt- 
ed him  to  expatiate  on  its  merits,  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  join  in  all  his  anticipa- 
tions of  its  wonderful  influence  on  the 
amelioration  of   mankind.    We   are 
no  authority  on  the  abstruse  practical 
subject  of  reaping-machines  ;  but  jus- 
tice to  our  hero  renders  it  right  to  say 
that  his  invention  found  a  place  r 
agricultural  nomenclature,  as    " 
basket-scythe."*     We  have  « 


*  A  representation  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1 ' 
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mentioned  some  of  his  achievements 
in  literature.  He  published  a  pamph- 
let on  the  Militia ;  and,  contemporane- 
ously with  the  invention  of  the  scythe, 
we  find  him  advertising,  along  with 
his  account  of  his  adventures,  that 
"  Commissions  from  the  country  will 
be  punctually  answered  for  this  and 
all  other  sorts  of  books  ;  as  also  sta- 
tionery-ware of  all  sorts ; "  and  in 
connexion  with  this  general  announce- 
ment of  a  stationeiy -establishment, 
,  he  enlarges  on  another  book,  appa- 
rently of  his  own  composition,  called 
"A  General  View  of  tiie  Whole 
World  ;  containing  the  Names  of  the 
principal 'Countries,  Kingdoms,  States, 
and  Islands^ — their  length,  breadth, 
and  capital  cities,  with  the  longitude 
and  latitude  ;  also  the  produce,  reve- 
nue, strength,  and  religion  of  each 
country."  This  encyclopedia,  politi- 
cal, statistical,  and  theological,  was 
to  be  had  for  six  shillings  sterling. 
From  such  comprehensive  themes  we 
find  him  descending  to  the  object  of 
the  following  curious  advertisement, 
dated  9th  April  1772  :— 

"  This  day  was  published,  price  one 
shilling  the  pack,  and  sold  by  Peter 
"Williamson,  printer,  in  the  head  of  For- 
ester's Wynd,  Edinburgh,  the  ISIPENETRA- 
BLE  SECRETS  which  is  called  PROVERB- 
CARDS,  containing  excellent  sentiment, 
and  are  so  composed,  that  they  discover 
the  thoughts  of  one's  mind  in  a  very 
curious  and  extraordinary  manner.  The 
explanation  of  the  secret  is  given  gratis 
with  the  pack  ;  each  set  consists  of 
twenty  cards,  and  ten  lines  upon  each 
card."* 

We  may  here,  perhaps,  have  traced 
to  its  invention  the  well-known  toy 
called  "  Conversation- Cards,"  which 
has  enlivened  many  a  little  Christmas 
party.  If  this  be  so,  the  debt  of 
youth  in  general,  to  the  poor  kid- 
napped boy,  is  not  small. 

In  1776  he  started  a  weekly  peri- 
odical called  "The  Scot's  Spy,  or 
Critical  Observer,"  which  appears  to 
have  been  continued  through  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  the  title  of  "  The 
New  Scot's  Spy."  In  the  mean  time, 
he  kept  a  tavern,  over  the  door  of 
which  he  advertised  himself  as  "from 
the  other  world."  It  appears  to  have 


been  for  some  time  in  the  Parliament 
Square,  and  subsequently  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Parliament  House  itself, 
part  of  the  wide  area  of  which  was 
partitioned  into  booths.  Every  now 
and  then  he  was  dropping  before  the 
public  some  invention  great  or  small. 
Now  it  was  a  "new  invented  port- 
able printing-press ; "  next,  marking- 
ink  for  linen,  ' '  which  stands  washing, 
boiling,  and  bleaching,  and  is  more 
regular  and  beautiful  than  any  needle." 
But  the  chief  monument  of  his  energy 
was  the  establishment  of  a  penny 
post-office  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
which  he  supported  as  a  private 
speculation.  It  appears  to  have  been 
soon  after  the  year  1780  that  he  com- 
menced this  'undertaking,  and  con- 
temporaneously with  it  he  published 
a  Street  Directory.  One  might  sup- 
pose that  the  post-office,  the  direc- 
tory, and  the  tavern,  with  an  occa- 
sional invention  or  pamphlet,  would 
form  sufficient  occupation,  not  only  for 
one  head,  but  one  family.  William- 
son, however,  must  have  all  his  fires 
full  of  irons  ;  and  so  we  find  that  his 
wife  and  daughter  had  to  appear 
before  the  public  as  busy  as  himself 
in  their  own  department.  On  the 
cover  of  his  directory  it  is  intimated, 
that  "  Mantua-making  is  carried  on 
in  all  its  branches  as  formerly,"  by 
"  Mrs  Williamson  and  daughter  ;  " 
who,  lest  any  means  of  exercising 
their  craft  should  pass  them,  by  rea- 
son either  of  its  insignificance  or  its 
gravity,  are  made  to  state,  that  they 
"engraft  silk,  cotton,  thread,  and 
worsted  stockings  ;  make  silk  gloves, 
and  every  article  in  the  engrafting 
branch,  in  the  neatest  manner,  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms  ;  likewise- 
silk  stockings  washed  in  the  most 
approved  style ;  also  grave -clothes- 
made  on  the  shortest  notice." 

One  would  naturally  imagine  that  all 
these  professions  of  activity  must  have 
indicated  a  thrifty,  industrious,  moral, 
happy  home.  Alas,  no!  In  178& 
Williamson  was  obliged  to  divorce  his 
second  wife,  the  mother  of  several 
children ;  and  the  revolting  details  of 
the  inquiry  show  too  plainly  that  the 
degraded  woman  pursued  another  pro- 
fession besides  those  efforts  of  decent 


*  This  advertisement,  with  other  curious  newspaper-scraps  regarding  Williamson.,, 
is  preserved  in  the  biographical  notices  of  Kay's  Portraits,  i.  137. 
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industry  which  her  husband  advertised 
to  the  world.  She,  on  her  part, 
charged  her  husband  with  having 
acquired  tipling  habits,  and  keeping 
low  dissipated  company;  while  she 
stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
siderable sums  that  passed  through  his 
hands  in  the  course  of  his  various  spe- 
culations, his  family  were  frequently 
subjected  to  great  privations.  The 
inquiries  connected  with  the  divorce 
exhibit  throughout  tokens  of  sordid 
squalor,  which  show  that  Williamson 
was  little  fitted  to  seize  the  tides  of 
fortune  that  so  frequently  ran  in  his 
favour,  or  to  direct  his  energies  into 
any  satisfactory  path  of  self- advance- 
ment. Active  and  turbulent  as  he  had 
been— dreaded,  admired,  nay,  respect- 
ed for  his  services  as  a  citizen — he  had 
never  bettered  his  condition,  or  risen 
above  the  rank  of  the  vagabond.  His 
total  want  of  early  education  may  have 
unfitted  him  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunities.  "  The  reader,"  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  "  will  be  here 
asking  what  school  I  was  brought  up 
at?  I  shall  only  tell  them,  that  the 
extent  of  it  was  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand miles,  and  the  height  thereof  as 
high  as  the  heavens,  governed  by 


Indians  of  many  nations  ;  and  regular 
education  is  no  way  taught  among 
them,  but  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another ;  and  their  records 
are  kept,  marked  with  tomahawks  on 
the  outside  of  trees,  and  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  themselves  for  centuries 
back."  It  might  be  a  sublime  school 
— but  not  a  hopeful  seminary  for  sober 
citizens.  Yet,  among  Kay's  exqui- 
sitely hard  etchings  there  is  a  portrait 
of  Peter,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
he  must  have  been  a  very  handsome 
worshipful-looking  man,  with  that 
well-fed  self-assured  air — that  corpo- 
ration dignity  of  manner,  and  citizen 
urbanity,  if  one  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, which  beseem  the  corporate 
officer.  Nature  and  the  tailor  seem 
at  the  moment  to  have  united  to  re- 
present in  his  person  a  Deacon  at 
least,  if  not  a  Bailie.  He  is  depicted 
in  conversation  with  Abyssinian  Bruce, 
and  as  saying  to  the  haughty  Lord  of 
Kinnaird — u  There  is  more  truth  in 
one  page  of  my  Edinburgh  director}', 
than  in  all  your  five  volumes  4to  4  so, 
when  you  talk  to  me,  don't  imagine 
yourself  at  the  source  of  the  Nile." 
Poor  Williamson's  eventful  life  came 
to  an  end  on  the  19th  January  1769. 


THE  REPEALER'S  WISH  GRANTED.* — AN  IRISH  TALE. 
IN  ONE  SHORT  CHAPTER. 


NOBODY  doubts  that  there  was  hot 
Wood  —  misunderstanding — difficulty 
— at  the  beginning.  It  is  clear  enough, 
also,  that  many  arrangements  which 
followed  were  not  of  a  soothing  kind. 
Nor  can  it  well  be  denied ; — but  stop 
a  little  !  The  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  perpetually  consigned 
to  oblivion.  Numbers  of  people  are 
in  ecstasies  with  the  year  1 782.  The 
wildest  democrats  of  the  present  day 
revert  with  pride  to  the  glimpse  of 
nationality  exhibited  by  Ireland  im- 
mediately before  the  Union.  The 
grand  choral  cry  of  Repealers  is  for  a 
Parliament  once  more  in  Dublin.  Oh, 


melancholy,  deplorable,  almost  ludi- 
crous inconsistency !  The  year  1782 
and  Repeal!  The  independence  of 
Ireland  after  1782  and  Repeal !  The 
old  Irish  Parliament  and  Repeal ! 
Plunket — a  son  of  Ireland — talked  of 
history  being  an  old  almanac.  Me- 
morable indeed  was  the  year  1782. 

BUT  ITS  TROPHIES  WERE  THE  HANDI- 
WORK OF  THE  SAXON.  Bright  may 
have  been  the  gleam  of  independence 
which  succeeded  that  year.  The 
whole  movement  owed  character  and 
solidity  to  GREAT  SAXON  LEADERS. 
Conspicuous  is  the  fame  of  those  men 
who  protested  with  fiery  eloquence 


*  As  this  paper  was  being  printed,  we  were  struck  with  the  coincidence  between 
the  general  idea  contained  in  it  and  two  striking  articles  in  the  Times  newspaper. 
We  know  that  the  writer  of  the  present  article  had  not,  when  he  wrote  it,  seen  the 
articles  in  the  Times.  But  these  views,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  be  too  often  impressed 
on  the  attention  of  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  Irish  people. 
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against  the  treaty  of  the  Union  ;  and 

THESE  WERE  ALL  SAXONS.      It  is  very 

strange,  but  very  true,  that  the  sinews 
and  loins  of  the  agitation  now-a-days 
are  all  begotten  of  Saxon  spirit  and 
Saxon  freedom.  There  is  not  a  letter 
in  the  alphabet  of  self-government — 
there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  code  of 
municipal  law — there  is  not  a  sentence 
in  the  charter  of  political  liberty— of 
Ireland,  which  is  not  the  lesson,  the 
example,  or  the  boon  of  the  Saxon. 
Every  thing  that  Ireland  now  de- 
mands-is an  imitation  of  a  Saxon 
institution.  And  Ireland  only  de- 
mands these  things,  because  for  ages 
Saxon  institution  have  pervaded  her 
soil,  and  imbued  her  people.  GRAT- 
TAN  and  CHARLEMONT  are  Saxon 
names.  In  all  the  principles  for  which 
these  remarkable  men  contended,  no 
vestige  of  a  Celtic  idea  can  be  traced. 
Until  the  Saxon — conqueror  as  he  was 
— touched  the  Irish  soil,  there  did  not 
grow,  blossom,  or  bear  fruit  any  in- 
telligible notion  of  social  order,  or 
public  liberty.  But  the  gratitude  of 
nations  is  not  different  from  the  gra- 
titude of  individuals.  Away  with  the 
Saxon  ! 

Can  nothing  cure  the  madness? 
Large  practical  wisdom  in  legislation, 
exuberant  boundless  prodigality  of 
munificence,  are  equally  unavailing. 
Away  with  the  Saxon  !  But  disgust 
may  at  length  do  what  force  never 
could  have  done.  Honest,  sober, 
orderly  folks  in  Britain  begin  to  che- 
rish strange  thoughts.  And  the  wings 
of  thoughts  are  words  outspoken. 

Are  ye  ready,  O  Milesians !  for 
such  a  dawn  when  it  breaks  ? 

There  was  nothing  either  very 
bright  or  very  dull  about  the  morning. 
Yet  not  a  single  human  being  you  met 
was  inclined  even  to  whistle  merrily  or 
recklessly.  And  was  there,  then,  silence 
over  the  whole  land  ?  Very  far  from 
it,  I  assure  you.  At  the  harbour  of 
every  sea-port,  where  a  vessel  of  any 
size  could  come,  there  was  a  most  mi- 
ni istakeable  noise.  Heavily,  steadily, 
dreadfully, came  down alongtherugged 
stones  of  each  quay  the  continual 
tread  and  tramp  of  armed  men,  who, 
coldly  and  speechlessly  as  statues, 
marched  towards  the  ships.  But  there 
was  no  other  noise.  The  officers  gave 
no  word  of  command ;  nor  was  any 


command  needed.  Unbroken  as  the 
stream  of  the  river,  hundreds  after 
hundreds,  without  any  clash,  or  din,  or 
tumult,  passed  from  the  solid  land  on 
board  of  the  floating  bulwarks  of  Old 
England,  and  without  a  shout  or  a 
sigh — without  a  murmur  of  adieu — 
without  the  momentary  radiance  of  a 
smile  on  a  solitary  face — departed 
FROM  IRELAND.  The  Saxons  were 
going.  The  quick  strokes  of  the  pad- 
dle-wheels whitened  the  waters  ; — 
the  sail  bellied  bigly  to  the  wind. 
From  ERIN  the  GREEN,  the  Saxons 
were  GONE.  Then  rose  from  earth  to 
sky — what  ? 

For  many  a  day  thousands  of  eyes 
had  been  gazing  at  the  bustling  scene. 
At  first,  the  spectacle  of  such  crowds 
of  all  sorts  of  people  going  leisurely 
away  with  all  their  kith  and  kin,  with 
all  their  bag  and  baggage,  brought 
with  it  no  distinct  idea.  The  first 
loaded  ship  which  left  the  harbour  with 
such  a  freight  took  its  departure  be- 
neath a  shower  of  triumphantly  deri- 
sive shouts.  And  so  did  many  a 
vessel  afterwards.  But  people  become 
tired  of  shouting  at  the  same  thing. 
Likewise,  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  thing,  which  in  certain  circum- 
stances will  destroy  wonder,  does  in 
other  circumstances  beget  and  spread 
wonder.  The  sameness  of  the  busi- 
ness began  to  be  painful.  Countless 
throngs  of  lookers-on  still  choked  the 
quay :  but  the  gibe  was  rarely  heard ; 
the  cheer  had  quite  died  away.  It 
was  incredible  how  time  lagged  in  its 
flight.  Suddenly,  once  more,  a  stir  ran 
through  these  gazing  tens  of  thou- 
sands. A  feeble  cry — more  like  a  cry 
of  pain  than  of  joy — rang  from  the 
discord  of  the  innumerable  lips.  Every 
body  was  gone,  except  the  soldiers. 
Of  the  hated  Saxons,  all  who  lived  by 
the  arts  or  occupations  of  peace,  all 
were  at  length  away— men,  women, 
and  children.  The  soldiers  remained 
till  all  their  peaceful  brethren  were 
safely  on  the  bosom  of  the  treacherous 
sea — safer  than  the  bosom  of  ungrate- 
ful Ireland.  The  soldiers  now  went 
themselves.  It  was  not  an  hour  or  a 
day,  in  which  that  embarkation  could 
be  completed.  On  it  went  without 
interruption.  And  the  people  stood 
by,  and  saw  it  going  on.  Why  was 
there  not  the  continuous  roar  of  exul- 
tation from  moment  to  moment,  as  file 
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after  file,  regiment  after  regiment,  PEOPLE. 
mass  after  mass  of  the  bloody  servants 
of  the  Saxon  sullenly  and  silently  re- 
treated? Strange,  surely,  that  it  was 
not  so !  Strange,  surely,  that  there 
was  no  whisper  all  this  time  from  the 
bystanders  !  Strange,  surely,  that 
the  bystanders,  as  the  ships,  ship  after 
ship,  sailed  away  with  those  very 
Saxon  soldiers,  began  to  turn  their 
regards  off  altogether  from  the  ships, 
and  to  fling  unquiet  doubtful  glances 
one  on  the  other!  The  detested 
foreigner  was  gone ; — and  was  there, 
therefore,  more  neighbourly  love 
among  those  that  remained  ? 

What!  Erin  Mavourneen,  is  not 
your  emancipation  come?  Why  is 
there  no  shout  ?  The  Saxons  are 
going.  The  quick  strokes  of  the 
paddle-wheels  whiten  the  waters. 
Where  is  the  paean  of  the  ransomed 
and  redeemed  ?  The  sail  bellies  bigly 
to  the  wind.  From  Erin  the  Green, 
the  Saxons  are  gone.  Then  rose 
from  earth  to  sky — what  ? 

IRELAND  is  LEFT   TO   ITSELF  — 

WHOLLY,  ENTIRELY,  ABSOLUTELY   TO 

ITSELF.  The  Repealer  has  his  wish. 
The  sea  runs  between  Ireland  and 
England  —  and  all  that  is  Irish  and 
all  that  is  English.  The  cable  is  cut. 
The  Emerald  Isle  is  adrift.  No  Saxon 
soldier  pollutes  her  soil ;  but  not  a 
Saxon  shilling  glistens  in  her  purse. 
The  British  Viceroy  is  no  more; 
neither  is  the  British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  any  more  —  THERE. 
Ireland  has  got  its  own  parliament. 
ALSO  IRELAND  HAS  GOT  ITS  OWN 
POOR.  Not  a  stiver  of  English  mil- 
lions now  crosses  St  George's  Chan- 
nel. Not  for  one  death  by  starva- 
tion now  is  England  or  the  Saxon 
answerable.  IRELAND  HAS  HER  OWN 

EXUBERANT  EXCHEQUER.  IRELAND 
POURS  ABUNDANCE  INTO  THE  MYRIAD 
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Shout,  then,  O  Ireland! 
shout ! 

The  sail  bellies  bigly  to  the  wind. 
From  Erin  the  Green  the  Saxons  are 
gone.  The  sun  of  Repeal  is  at  its 
noon.  Then  rose  from  earth  to  sky 
—what? 

And  they  looked  into  the  faces  of 
each  other  with  a  dull,  blank  look — 
and  from  earth  to  sky  arose  the  yell 
of  wild  despair,  of  irretrievable  con- 
fusion, and  of  maddening  perdition. 

The  Repealer  had  his  wish.  The 
cable  was  cut.  Ireland  was  adrift  — 
and  LEFT  TO  ITSELF.  Order,  law, 
justice,  peace,  trade,  industry,  money, 
prosperity,  and— oh  terrible  truth ! — 
INDEPENDENCE  were  gone  away — 
quite  away  with  the  SAXON. 


And  the  Milesian  Republic  endur- 
ed  we  blush  to  number  the  hours 

of  its  ephemeral  and  horrible  exis- 
tence. Every  where  the  fair  face  of 
the  beautiful  ISLE  was  hideously 
seamed  with  scars  of  civil  war.  Every 
where  mounted  upwards  the  smoke  of 
roof-trees  destroyed,  and  hearthstones 
desolated.  Every  where  over  the 
surface  of  the  great  surrounding  ocean 
boomed  the  discordant  wail  of  the  land 
torn  by  the  vultures  of  anarchy. 

Again !  at  the  harbours  of  sea-ports 
there  was  an  unmistakeable  noise. 
Over  the  rugged  stones  went  the  con- 
tinual tramp  and  tread  of  armed  men, 
who,  with  bursts  of  brutal  insolence, 
marched  from  the  ships.  The  clang 
of  foreign  arms  again  sounded  in  the 
cities,  along  the  plains,  and  across  the 
hills  of  Erin.  Ireland  had  become  the 
province  of  a  foreign  power  which  did 
not  speak  the  English  tongue.  Ire- 
land was  that  day  trampled  on  by  the 
iron  heel  of  a  new  master. 

Albion,  from  its  white  cliffs,  saw 
the  scene.  But  the  ties  had  been 
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THE   LAST  WALK. 
BY   B.  SIMMONS. 

OH  lost  Madonna,  young  and  fair ! 

O'er-leant  by  broad  embracing  trees, 
A  streamlet  to  the  lonely  air 

Murmurs  its  meek  low  melodies ; 
And  there,  as  if  to  drink  the  tune, 

And  mid  the  sparkling  sands  to  play, 
One  constant  Sunbeam  still  at  noon 

Shoots  through  the  shades  its  golden  way. 
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My  lost  Madonna,  whose  glad  life 

Was  like  that  ray  of  radiant  air, 
The  March-wind's  violet  scents  blew  rife 

When  last  we  sought  that  fountain  fair. 
Blythe  as  the  beam  from  heaven  arriving, 

— Thy  hair  held  back  by  hands  whose  gleam 
Was  white  as  stars  with  night-clouds  striving — 

Thy  bright  lips  bent  and  sipp'd  the  stream. 

Fair  fawn-like  creature  !  innocent 

In  soul  as  faultless  in  thy  form, — 
As  o'er  the  wave  thy  beauty  bent 

It  blushed  thee  back  each  rosy  charm. 
How  soon  the  senseless  wave  resign'd 

The  tints,  with  thy  retiring  face, 
While  glass'd  within  my  mournful  mind 

Still  glows  that  scene's  enchanting  grace. 

Ah  !  every  scene,  or  bright  or  bleak, 

Where  once  thy  presence  round  me  shone, 
To  echoing  Memory  long  shall  speak 

The  Past's  sweet  legends,  Worshipp'd  One ! 
The  wild  blue  hills,  the  boundless  moor, 

That,  like  my  lot,  stretch'd  dark  afar, 
And  o'er  its  edge,  thine  emblem  pure, 

The  never-failing  evening  star. 

The  lawn  on  which  the  Sunset's  track 

Crimson'd  thy  home  beside  the  Glen — 
The  village  pathway,  leading  back 

From  thee  to  haunts  of  hated  men — 
The  walk  to  watch  thy  chamber's  ray, 

'Mid  storm  and  midnight's  rushing  wings — 
These,  these  were  joys,  long  pass'd  away, 

To  dwell  with  Griefs  eternal  things. 

My  lost  Madonna,  fair  and  young ! 

Before  thy  slender-sandall'd  feet 
The  dallying  wave  its  silver  flung, 

Then  dash'd  far  ocean's  breast  to  meet ; 
And  farther,  wider,  from  thy  side 

Than  unreturning  streams  could  rove, 
Dark  Fate  decreed  me  to  divide — 

To  me,  my  henceforth  buried  Love ! 

Yes  !  far  for  ever  from  thy  side, 

Madonna,  now  for  ever  fair, 
To  death  of  DISTANCE  I  have  died, 

And  all  has  perished,  but — Despair. 
Whether  thy  fate  with  woe  be  fraught, 

Or  Joy's  gay  rainbow  gleams  o'er  thee, 
I've  died  to  all,  but  the  mad  thought 

That  WHAT  WAS  ONCE  NO  MORE  SHALL  BE. 

'Tis  well : — at  least  I  shall  not  know 

How  time  or  tears  may  change  that  brow ; 
Thine  eyes  shall  smile,  thy  cheek  shall  glow 

To  me  in  distant  years  as  now. 
And  when  in  holier  worlds,  where  Blame, 

And  Blight,  and  Sorrow,  have  no  birth, 
Thou'rt  mine  at  last — I'll  clasp  the  same 

Unalter'd  Angel,  loved  on  earth. 
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MAN  IS  A  FEATIIERLESS  BIPED. 


I  HAVE  heard — I  saw  yesterday  that 
fact  enlarged  upon  in  Mrs  Thunder's 
Tales  of  Passion — that  people's  hair 
may  be  turned  gray  by  intense  anxiety, 
intense  fear,  intensity  of  any  kind,  in 
a  single  day.  My  hair  is  not  exactly 
gray  (far  from  it,  indeed,  considering 
my  time  of  life)— but,  if  the  above 
physical  phenomenon  did  ever  really 
occur,  it  ought  to  be  silvery-white. 
For  I  have  passed  through  a  day,  the 
consequences  of  which  colour,  and  will 
colour,  my  whole  existence.  Life's 
fever  came  to  a  crisis,  and  the  crisis 
turned  out  unfavourably.  The  threads 
of  my  destiny  got  into  a  tangle,  and 
Eate  in  a  passion  cut  the  knot  with 
her  scissors.  My  earthly  career  has 
been  divided  into  two  distinctly- 
marked  portions,  and  the  point  where 
the  two  are  united — the  bending-stone 
(as  the  Greeks  say)  of  the  race- course, 
is  the  day  on  which  I  was  plucked. 

Header  of  Maga,  as  your  experi- 
ences are  possibly  confined  to  the  land 
of  Maga's  nativity,  I  will  explain  to 
you  what  it  is  to  be  plucked.  It  is  to 
have  your  degree  refused  at  one  of  the 
English  universities.  Now  don't  sup- 
pose that,  when  I  have  said  this,  I 
have  said  all.  The  mischief  does  not 
end  with  the  refusal.  It  is  bad  enough, 
truly,  to  have  gone  through  three 
years  of  reading  and  walking,  or  of 
port-wine  drinking  and  tandem-driv- 
ing, and  then  to  get  nothing  for  your 
trouble.  But  that's  not  it.  A  pluck- 
ing brings  with  it  consequences  quite 
peculiar  to  itself— consequences  hardly 
intelligible  out  of  England — hardly  in- 
telligible, indeed,  out  of  the  sphere  of 
the  upper  classes  in  England.  The 
English  universities  are  the  nurseries 
of  adolescent  English  gentlemen — of 
the  whole  aristocracy,  church,  and  bar. 
And  the  many  thousand  persons  com- 
prised in  these  very  extensive  deno- 
minations, although  they  may  have 
nothing  else  in  common,  agree  in  fond 
and  not  very  discriminating  reverence 
for^Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  really 
believe  that  many  a  man,  whose  ac- 
tual reminiscences  of  these  seats  of 
learning  are  confined  to  the  pace  of 
the  boats  and  the  badness  and  dear- 
ness  of  the  wine,  yet  manages  to  per- 
suade himself  that  his  being  was 
somehow  exalted  by  his  three  years' 


course.  And  then  the  sacredness 
which  attaches  to  their  verdict!  A 
fellow  will  pass  current  any  where 
with  the  university  stamp  upon  him. 
I  know  that  Muggleton,  who  got  a 
medal,  and  is  the  slowest  dummy  in 
creation,  used  to  be  invited  occasion- 
ally to  dinner-parties  as  a  substitute 
for  the  late  S.  S.  Besides,  university 
life  is  common  ground  to  half  the 
world.  You  place  Tories  and  Whigs, 
high  churchmen  and  low  churchmen r 
round  the  same  table,  and  there  fol- 
lows a  wrangle  or  a  quarrel ;  but,  let 
the  conversation  once  v«er  round  to 
the  incidents  of  "  Slogger's  year,"  or 

the  character  of  Dr ,  and  you 

will  find  the  talk  flowing  freely,  and 
opinions  unanimous. 

So  you  see  the  unpleasantness  of 
there  being  nothing  to  be  said  about 
one,  under  such  circumstances,  except 
that  one  was  plucked.  Of  Mr  Penne- 
feather,  of  Elmstead  Lodge,  Surrey, 
(my  present  designation,)  little  is- 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
aforesaid  Elmstead  Lodge,  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  charming  family 
live  there.  But  the  name  of  Penne- 
feather  of  St  Saviour's,  Cambridge,  is- 
common  property,  and  hundreds 
know  it  in  connexion  with  certain 
unfortunate  circumstances,  already 
alluded  to. 

I  was  always  in  my  college  con- 
sidered rather  a  reading  man.  I 
attended  chapel  and  lecture  regularly. 
I  went  to  few  parties  or  none.  Grind- 
ham  of  St  John's  (the  present  dean  of 

— ),  and  Swetter  of  Trinity 

(the  new  Queen's  counsel),  backed  by 
their  respective  colleges  for  the  senior 
wranglership,  were  old  school-fellows 
of  mine,  and  we  continued  our  ac- 
quaintance. By  dint  of  flattering 
Swetter,  and  listening  to  Grindham's 
endless  holdings  forth  on  mathematical 
subjects,  I  grew  into  favour  with  both. 
I  believe  the  worthy  fellows  began  to 
think  me  one  of  themselves, — nothing 
very  brilliant,  perhaps,  but  still  sure 
of  a  decent  place  in  the  honour-list. 
And,  indeed,  had  fate  pleased,  their 
influence  might  have  brought  things 
to  a  better  issue.  I  was  induced  to 
keep  my  outer  door  scrupulously  shut 
till  two  o'clock  P.M.  ;  and,  though  1 
often  fell  asleep  in  my  chair,  and 
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conic  ^ections  always  made  my  head     answers  partook  of  their  looseness. 


ache,  I  nevertheless  made  some  way. 
But  I  was  ruined  by  a  flute !  I  had 
learned  to  play  in  early  life — my 
mother  liked  me  to  accompany  my 
sisters  ;  and  now  the  accomplishment, 
of  which  I  had  grown  most  school- 
boyishly  ashamed,  was  discovered  by 
a  lazy,  handsome,  perfumed,  kid- 
gloved  flaneur  of  a  fellow,  Jenkyns  of 
our  college,  whose  rooms  were  above 
mine.  He  was  just  then  getting  up  a 
musical  association,  and  of  all  things 
wanted  a  second  flute.  I  have  no 
patience  to  narrate  the  steps  of  the 
seduction  and  triumph, — how  I  re- 
sisted his  overtures  at  first,  then  gave 
way  conditionally,  then  uncondition- 
ally,—how  we  had  meetings,  and  held 
committees,  and  gave  concerts, — how 
the  dons  first  looked  suspicious,  then 
indifferent,  then  applausible, —  and 
how,  finally,  far  conspicuous  with  my 
white  waistcoat  and  baton,  I  led  the 
band  on  the  first  anniversary  of  our 
foundation,  in  the  presence  of  the 
vice-chancellor  and  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  professors  and  heads  of 
houses.  But  the  degree  examination 
was  approaching— unappeasable,  in- 
evitable. 

Grindhani,  I  confess,  had  begun  to 
look  cold  on  me ;  but  S wetter,  who 
was  a  little  ambitious  of  being  con- 
sidered an  accomplished  gentleman  as 
well  as  a  great  mathematician,  rather 
countenanced  my  proceedings.  He 
never  joined  us  himself— he  was  a 
great  deal  too  deep  for  that — but  he 
largely  affected  contempt  for  fellows 
who  maintained  that  fiddling  and 
reading  were  incompatible.  And 
indeed,  without  being  in  the  least 
aware  of  it,  I  had  been  made,  as  it 
were,  the  pattern-man  of  our  associa- 
tion and  the  new  system.  Did  any 
one  object  to  our  concerts,  rehearsals, 
and  practisings,  as  occupying  too 
much  time,  he  was  referred  to  Penrie- 
feather  of  St  Saviour's,  "  a  regular 
leading  man,  by  Jove— pal  of  Grindham 
and  Swetter — goes  home  after  a  con- 
cert, and  sits  up  half  the  night  with  a 
wet  cloth  round  his  head."  So  said 
report — lying  as  usual ;  and  my  fall 
was  the  greater  in  consequence. 

The  examination  was  over,  and  the 
result  was  to  be  announced  next 
morning.  I  had  felt  my  ideas  rather 
vague  on  the  subject  of  the  questions 
asked,  and  half  suspected  that  my 


Still  I  had  my  hopes — I  had  covered 
a  good  deal  of  paper  with  my  writ- 
ing— a  wranglership  was  not  so  very 
unlikely.  With  this  conviction  I  went 
to  bed,  and  slept,  on  the  whole,  very 
soundly.    In  the  morning  I  dressed, 
shaved,  and  breakfasted,  with  consi- 
derable deliberation  ;  and,  just  before 
nine  o'clock,  walked    down    to  the 
senate-house.     The  scene  there,  on 
this  and  like  occasions,  is  sufiiciently 
exciting  to  an  uninterested  person — 
something  more  than  exciting  to  one 
in  a  situation  like  mine.    A  crowd  of 
young  men,  half  mad  with  expecta- 
tion, beset  the  doors  of  the  edifice. 
The  fate  of  themselves    and    their 
friends,  their  bets  and  the  honour  of 
their  respective  colleges,  are  at  stake. 
They  shout  and  scream.    The  doors 
are  thrown  open.    All  rush  in.    A 
pandemoniac  confusion  ensues.  Then 
some  patriotic  individual  volunteers 
to  read  aloud  the  expanded  list,  and, 
hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  his  neigh- 
bours, begins, — WRANGLERS,  "  Grind- 
ham,   St  John's  ;    Swetter,  Trinity ; 
Pump,   Trinity,   ("  Hooray  !"  shouts 
somebody,  and  runs  off  to  convey  the 
intelligence  to  Mr  Pump,  who  is  funk- 
ing in  his  room) — Mullins,  St  John's  ; 
Shobley,  St  Saviours ;  &c.,  &c."    I 
listened  calmly  to  the  first  half  of  the 
wrangler-list,  anxiously  to  the  last, 
tremblingly  to  the  names  in  the  next 
class,  agonisedly  to  those  in  the  third 
and  last.     My  name  was  not  there  at 
all!    In  the  hope  that  it  might  have 
been  omitted  by  mistake,  I  waited 
until  the  crowd  thinned,  and  then, 
with  dim  eyes,  read  the  paper  myself. 
There  was  no  mistake  at  all.    I  ran, 
unobserved,  to  my  rooms,  locked  my- 
self in,  and  during  the  next  three 
hours  I  won't    say  what  I  did  or 
thought.     There  are  moments — but 
never  mind !  I'm  a  father  of  a  family 
now. 

The  day  was  verging  towards  the 
afternoon  when  I  put  on  my  hat,  de- 
termined to  go  out  and  brave  the 
mocking  looks  of  the  undergraduate 
world.  I  thought  I  had  some  notion 
of  what  was  to  be  expected,  but  the 
bitterness  of  the  draught  surpassed 
all  my  anticipations.  I  had  hardly 
got  outside  the  gate  of  my  college, 
when  there  turned  the  nearest  corner 
a  walking  party  of  fifteen  gentlemen 
abreast— the  centre-piece  was  Grind- 
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ham.  The  two  wings  were  composed 
of  his  admiring,  flattering  friends. 
My  appearance  caused  a  singular 
alteration  in  the  countenances  of  the 
party.  Some  looked  awkwardly ; 
most  of  them  manifested  a  strong 
inclination  to  laugh ;  but  Grindham 
himself  would  have  passed  without 
recognising  me,  had  not  his  neighbour 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  He 
turned  and  shook  hands — I  would 
have  given  the  world  so  that  he  had 
cut  me,  for  I  expected  some  of  that 

pity   which    "d d  goodnatured" 

friendship  proffers  on  such  occasions. 
Alas!  my  friend  had  forgotten  my 
position  in  his  own  :  he  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  aware  that  any  person 
except  himself  and  Swetter,  the  de- 
feated Swetter,  had  been  interested 
in  the  late  examination.  He  talked 
incoherently  for  some  minutes,  for 
repressed  exultation  was  making  his 
eyes  dim,  and  causing  his  tongue  to 
stutter ;  and  there  we  stood,  he  the 
victor  and  I  not  even  worthy  to  be 
considered  the  vanquished,  chattering 
on  the  most  indifferent  matters — even 
about  that  confounded  musical  asso- 
ciation— and  neither  of  us  venturing 
to  touch  upon  the  subject  which  was 
filling  each  of  our  hearts  to  overflow- 
ing. Had  any  one  of  the  fourteen 
young  men  who  were  tittering  together 
at  a  little  distance,  been  a  cynic  or  a 
psychologist,  he  might  have  freely 
fed  his  humour,  or  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  stock  of  observa- 
tion. Grindham,  Pennefeather — pride 
struggling  hard  to  be  modest ;  shame 
striving  to  gloss  itself  over  with  gay 
indifference — human  nature  in  either 
case  denying  and  belying  itself — what 
a  lesson,  or  what  a  caricature  !  But, 
just  before  we  separated,  something 
seemed  to  strike  my  companion.  He 
suddenly  became  more  confused  than 
ever,  and  then  was  clearly  striving 
hard  to  look  sentimental.  "  By  the 
bye,  my  dear  fellow — oh !  ah  1  I  was 
very  sorry  .  .  .  better  luck  next 
time,  eh !"  And  so  we  parted.  But 
I  had  lost  my  friend. 

I  proceeded.  An  indistinct  object 
became  visible  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  which,  as  I  approached,  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  form  and  proportions 
of  a  man.  It  was  a  figure,  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  in  my  day  in  the  streets 
of  Cambridge:  abroad-brimmed,  low- 
crowned  hat,  which  completely  con- 
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cealed  the*  countenance  of  the  wearer, 
just  permitted  to  loom  out  of  its  sha- 
dow a  many-coloured  neckhandker- 
chief,  printed  with  the  flags  of  all 
nations.  This  last  cosmopolitan 
habiliment  shone  in  advantageous 
contrast  to  a  dogskin  waistcoat,  of 
indescribable  hue,  and  immensely 
broad  trousers  of  white  flannel.  No 
coat  at  all  was  visible  in  front,  but 
behind  you  might  perceive  that  one  of 
bright  olive  -  coloured  cloth  came 
sharply  out  immediately  below  the 
arms, — a  sporting  Newmarket  coat, 
exaggerated  to  intensity.  Such  was 
the  outer  man  of  Mr  Charles  Maxey, 
of  St  Saviour's ;  the  inner  man  was 
full  of  all  corruption  and  wickedness. 
This  gentleman,  being  rather  at  a  loss 
for  occupation  amid  the  uncongenial 
excitements  of  the  day,  was  engaged 
in  somewhat  roughly  schooling  a  small 
and  horribly  ugly  terrier  puppy  to 
follow  him  up  and  down  the  street. 
I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him.  I 
knew  nothing  of  him  whatever,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  he  generally  entered 
the  College  Hall  very  much  after  the 
proper  time,  dressed  in  a  rough  pilot 
coat,  and  invariably  swearing  vio- 
lently, as  he  came  in,  at  some  unknown 
person  or  object  outside  the  door.  But 
it  appeared  that,  if  I  had  lost  one 
friend,  I  had  gained  another.  He,  who 
would  never  have  ventured  to  speak 
to  me  before — for  the  credit  of  our 
college,  let  me  say  that  he  was  com- 
pletely and  universally  cut  —  now 
rushed  across  the  street,  and  shaking 
me  by  the  hand,  bade  me  "  cheer  up, 
(I  had  flattered  myself  I  was  looking 
tolerably  cheerful,)  and  d — n  the  con- 
cern !  "  The  beast  then  favoured  me 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  nature,  cause, 
and  consequences  of  mishaps  like  mine ; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  explained 
that  his  own  two  pluckings  had  been 
entirely  owing  to  the  remissness  of  his 
private  tutor,  in  not  providing  cigars 
at  his  (the  private  tutor's)  rooms,  and 
thereby  failing  to  render  Mr  Maxey's 
studies  sufficiently  agreeable.  "  B — 
and  T — ,"  censoriously  remarked  that 
gentleman,  "always  do  it :  sol  shall  go 
to  one  of  them,  and  cut  old  Z — ,  next 
term."  Finally,  he  insisted  on  taking 
me  off  to  breakfast,  (breakfast  at  two 
o'clock !)  at  the  rooms  of  a  friend  of 
his,  who  had  been  plucked  fifteen 
times,  and  meant  going  on  to  the 
twentieth  plucking,  to  entitle  himself 
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(according  to  an  old  Cambridge  tradi- 
tion,) to  a  gratuitous  degree.  I  ac- 
companied him  in  passive  helplessness, 
and  found  a  room  some  thing  more 
than  filled  with  about  thirty  Maxeys, 
smoking  and  singing.  I  remember  it 
all  to  this  day; — the  indescribable 
songs — the  spiced  ale — Maxey's  story 
about  trotting  the  gray  mare  to  New- 
market— the  jocular  allusions  to  my- 
self— all  this  comes  over  me  now  like 
a  dream  of  purgatory.  The  events  of 
that  day  are  indissolubly  linked  toge- 
ther in  my  mhttF;  and  I  can  never  re- 
call my  misfortune  without  recalling 
too  the  meeting  with  Grindham  and 
the  party  at  the  rooms  of  Mi*  Maxey's 
friend.  But  hard  as  these  things  were 
to  endure  in  our  little  world  at  Cam- 
bridge, I  have  since  experienced  worse 
consequences  of  that  accursed  plucking 
among  grown  men,  and  in  a  manner 
made  more  painful  to  a  sensitive  or- 
ganisation like  mine-.  • 

I  won'tsay  what  my  father  said  when 
he  heard  of  this  termination  of  my  uni- 
versity career.  He  had  been  a  chan- 
cellor's medallist  himself,  and,  in  virtue 
of  his  medal,  was  listened  to  in  parlia- 
ment before  the  war.  I  believe  he 
thought  that  all  a  man's  doings  in  life 
were  contained  in  his  university  ex- 
ploits, like  the  chicken  in  the  egg.  Me 
he  sent  off  to  read  theology  with  a 
clergyman  in  the  country,  previously 
to  taking  orders — for  a  family  living 
awaited  me.  In  this  position  I  re- 
mained two  years.  I  may  mention, 
in  passing,  that  my  worthy  instructor, 
a  perfect  ninny,  though  a  former  fellow 
of  his  college,  despised  me  utterly  for 
my  past  failure,  and  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  contempt ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  I  set  out  for  the 

cathedral  city  of  F ,  to  go  through 

the  bishop's  preparatory  examination. 
Now,  there  is  a  prevalent  notion  in 
England,  or  at  least  in  the  English 
universities,  that  a  bishop's  examina- 
tion is  regulated  after  a  peculiarfashion . 
It  is  reported  that  the  prelate,  or  his 
chaplain,  examines  beforehand  the 
calendars  of  the  two  universities,  and 
adapts  his  subsequent  questions  to  the 
information  thence  derived,  in  what 
may  be  called  reverse  order.  Thus, 
a  wrangler  or  first -classman,  being 
supposed  fit  for  any  thing,  is  asked 
nothing  in  particular.  It  was  even 
whispered — ay!  even  in  these  days 
of  priestly  dignity — that  when  my 


friend  Grmdiiam's  eldest  son,  himself 
a  second  senior  wrangler,  went  up  a 

few  weeks  ago  to  the  Bishop  of , 

his  lordship  merely  demanded  infor- 
mation respecting  the  feeling  of  the 
university  on  the  Hampden  question, 
and  on  being  satisfactorily  answered, 
remarked  that  he  dined  at  six,  and 
dismissed  his  examinee.  But,  to  re- 
sume— the  questions  are  said,  or  rather 
were  said,  to  increase  in  difficulty  with 
the  decreasing  honours  of  the  appli- 
cant. A  second- classman  had  ques- 
tions of  average  difficulty  put  to  him, 
a  man  who  took  no  honours,  was  stiffly 
catechised  ;  a  plucked  man — but  how 
it  fared,  and  perhaps  still  fares,  with 
plucked  men,  you  shall  judge  from  my 
case.  After  a  night  of  excessive  ner- 
vousness at  the  inn,  I  proceeded  to 
the  palace  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
4ing.  A  number  of  serious-looking, 
white  -  cravatted,  young  men  were 
waiting  in  the  outer  room,  into  which 
I  was  ushered.  It  was  bitterly  cold : 
there  was,  it  is  true,  a  fire ;  but  it  was 
actually  going  out,  because  no  one 
dared  to  stir  the  Episcopal  embers. 
An  inner  door  every  now  and  then 
opened  and  shut,  admitting  each  time 
some  one  individual  of  the  shivering 
crowd  into  the  dreaded  presence. 
Many  old  familiar  faces  were  there.  I 
should  perhaps  have  shrunk  from  their 
aspect,  had  not  nervousness,  and  per- 
haps a  feeling  that  every  one  of  them 
might  in  a  few  minutes  find  himself 
in  my  identical  position,  placed  us  all 
on  a  level.  So  I  looked  almost  boldly 
about  me.  After  a  few  minutes,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  addressing  an  old 
acquaintance,  when,  above  the  shoul- 
der of  the  man  to  whom  I  was  about 
to  speak,  there  appeared  a  face,  often 
seen  but  always  loathed  in  my  walking 
and  sleeping  visions.  It  was  Maxey's. 
The  cosmopolitan  handkerchief  had 
disappeared,  and  the  debauched  eyes 
looked  brighter  and  less  bloodshot 
than  of  old  ;  but  it  was  the  same 
Maxey  who  fraternised  with  me  on 
the  day  of  my  fall.  He  was — I  am 
sorry  to  say — attempting  to  get  into 
orders.  He  had  been  rejected,  he 
told  me,  once  before,  but  he  had  now 
been  "coached  by  so-and-so  half  a 
year,  and  meant  to  manage  it  this 
time."  Whether  Mr  So-and-So  pro- 
vided cigars  for  theological  pupils  I  did 
not  inquire  ;  I  was  too  much  sickened 
by  Maxey's  presence, — so  much  so  that 
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it  was  really  a  relief  when  I  was  sum- 
moned in  my  turn  to  the  Bishop's 
apartment.  I  passed  through  a  long- 
passage,  then  through  an  ante-room  ; 
lastly,  a  door  opened,  and  displayed 
his  lordship  sitting  solemnly  at  a  large 
green  table.  The  chaplain  was  leav- 
ing the  room  just  as  my  name  was 
announced.  I  saw  him  put  his  hand 
to  his  mouth,  and  distinctly  heard  him 
whisper  in  a  loud  aside — "  Plucked  in 
18—,  my  Lord." 

The  Bishop's  face  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  yet  more  awful  solemnity. 
He  gravely  motioned  me  to  sit  down  j 
and  then,  looking  me  full  in  the  eyes, 
said — u  Ah !  hem !  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr 
Pennefather,  you  have  sufficiently  pre- 
pared yourself  for  the — hem — impor- 
tant office  you  propose  to  take  on 
yourself.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this 
— ah ! — hern — most  important  office  is 
often  entered  upon  without  sufficient 
— hem— preparation." 

A  pause.  Fluency  was  not  his 
lordship's  forte.  But  if  the  moral 
annihilation  of  the  object  addressed  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  oratory,  he  proved 
himself  in  this  case  a  Demosthenes. 

He  then  continued — "  Nothing  is 
more — hern — essential  to  a  clergyman 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  early  history 
of  Christianity.  Let  me  ask  you  what 
you  know  of  the  Patripassian  heresy?" 

I  don't  know  what  I  might  have 
answered  under  other  circumstances, 
but  the  chaplain's  whisper  and  the 
Bishop's  exordium  were  too  much  for 
me.  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  Other 
questions  followed,  to  which  I  answer- 
ed nothing  or  nonsense.  In  the  end 
I  recollect  that  his  lordship  made  me  a 
long  speech,  from  which  I  gathered — 
it  was  not  difficult  to  do  this,  as  it 
consisted  of  the  same  sentence  repeat- 
ed in  every  variety  of  collocation — 
that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  could 
not  admit  me  into  orders  with  such — 
hem — ah — insufficient  preparation. 

I  bowed  and  left  the  room,  passed 
through  the  ante- chamber  and  pas- 
sage into  the  apartment  where  the 
rest  of  the  candidates  were  waiting, 
and  thence  made  my  exit  with  some 
words  of  Mr  Maxey's  dancing  and 
humming  in  my  ears, — "  so  we're 
plucked  again,  old  boy  /" 

Between  this  scene  and  the  next 
passage  of  my  life,  which  I  shall 
sketch  for  the  reader's  benefit,  there 
was  an  interval  of  several  years.  I 


had  been  abroad  most  of  the  time,  and 
had  very  nearly  managed  to  forget  my 
university  misfortune.  There  was  no 
occasion  to  revert  to  the  bishop,  for 
my  elder  brother  died,  and  I  stepped 
into  his  place — the  family  living  being 
duly  put  out  to  nurse  for  my  brother 
Tom.  From  the  proximate  parson,  I 
had  become  the  bachelor  heir,  with 
rooms  in  Piccadilly,  a  groom,,  and  a 
brougham. 

One  day — it  was  in  the  course  of 
my  first  season  in  town — I  was  dining 
with  Jobson  in  Hamilton  Place. 
Why  I  went  so  frequently  to  Jobson's, 
any  body  who  remembers  Emily  Job- 
son,  and  what  an  angel  she  looked  in 
that  lilac  silk,  will  easily  guess.  I 
had  flattered  myself  I  was  not  pros- 
pering badly  with  her.  But  I  knew 
there  was  a  rival  in  the  field — no 
other  person  than  my  old  Mend 
Swetter,  then  a  rising  junior  of  five- 
and-thirty  at  the  chancery  bar.  We 
were  running  on  a  tie,  as  I  fancied — 
Swetter  and  I.  The  dear  girl  was,  I 
am  sure,  very  much  puzzled  to  decide 
between  us ;  and  I  often  thought  I 
could  see,  by  the  expression  of  her 
face,  that  she  was  balancing  Swetter, 
his  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
his  possible  peerage,  and  the  necessity 
entailed  on  his  wife  of  staying  in 
London  through  the  winter,  against 
me  and  my  little  place  in  Surrey. 
And  all  the  time,  I  had  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  my  rival  could  get 
the  start,  if  he  pleased,  by  confiding 
to  Emily  certain  awkward  antecedents 
of  mine,  known  to  the  reader.  But, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  too  much  of 
a  gentleman  to  head  me  by  such 
means.  This  I  knew,  and  though  at 
this  very  dinner-party  he  was  sitting 
opposite  Emily  and  myself,  and  look- 
ing exquisitely  uncomfortable  every 
time  I  whispered  in  her  ear  between 
the  spoonfuls  of  bisque  d'eci'ivisses,  I 
felt  certain  that  even  greater  provo- 
cation would  not  tempt  him  to  peach. 
So  all  went  smoothly — as  smoothly  as 
things  ought  to  go  at  one  of  Jobson's 
admirable  dinners.  But  towards  the 
middle  of  the  second  course,  Jobson's 
voice,  which  had  been  growing  gradu- 
ally louder  since  we  sat  down,  became 
so  overpowering  as  to  beat  down  and 
absorb  all  other  conversation.  He  was 
talking  about  Cambridge  and  his  son 
Plantagenet.  Jobsonis  a nouveau riche 
(some  of  his  friends  call  him  Tyburn 
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Jobson,  because  he  made  his  money 
in  hemp),  and  rather  unnecessarily 
fond  of  introducing  the  now  well- 
known  facts  that  Plantagenet  is  at 
the  university,  and  Tudor  in  the 
Guards.  So,  Jobson  giving  the  cue, 
Cambridge  became  the  text  of  the 
general  conversation.  Glauber,  who 
stammers  horridly,  and,  like  most 
stammering  men,  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  long  and  inextricable 
stories,  began  to  hold  forth,  in  the 
midst  of  general  silence,  concerning 
Lady  Ligham's  son  William,  whom 
her  ladyship  would  persist  in  believ- 
ing a  genius,  and  whom  she  had  sent 
to  Cambridge  expressly  to  be  senior 
wrangler.  "  But,"  added  Glauber, 
"  only  the  other  d  .  .  d  .  .  d .  .  day  I 
heard  he  was  p  .  .  p  .  .  p  . .  pluck — ." 

The  word  was  not  out  of  his  mouth, 
when-that  brute  Jones,  who  was  next 
him,  gave  him  a  tremendous  admoni- 
tory poke  in  the  side.  Glauber  first 
turned  wrathfully  on  him,  and  then, 
beginning  to  comprehend,  looked 
straight  at  me — his  red  face  becoming 
redder  with  confusion,  and  his  great 

)ggle  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  his 
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"  I  b  .  .  b  .  .  b  .  .  beg  your  p  .  . 
p  .  ."  begun  the  wretch ;  but  Swetter 
and  Jones,  who  had  been  writhing 
with  suppressed  laughter,  here  gave 
vent  to  such  sounds  as  effectually 
drowned  his  miserable  voice.  I 
gulped  down  a  glass  of  champagne, 
and  made  things  worse  by  choking 
myself.  Meanwhile  Emily  looked  on 
with  aface  of  the  utmost  astonishment. 

Well,  we  concluded  dinner,  drank 
Jobson's  wine,  and  ascended  to  the 
drawing-room.  No  sooner  did  we 
enter,  than  I  saw  Emily  go  straight 
up  to  Swetter,  and  ask  a  question. 
He  laughed  a  good  deal  at  first,  and 
then  visibly  commenced  a  long  story. 
I  followed  it  in  Emily's  face  as  clearly 
as  if  I  had  been  listening  to  it.  Yes  ! 
the  temptation  was  too  much  for 
Swetter ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  only 
did  what  any  one  else  would  have 
done  in  like  circumstances.  He  told 
all.  Determined  to  know  my  fate,  I 
walked  to  Emily's  chair,  and  began 
conversing  in  my  usual  strain.  She 
was  civil — just  civil — but  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  she  managed  to  inform 
me  that  she  hoped  her  dear  brother 
Plantagenet  would  work  hard  at  Cam- 
bridge—-for  the  honour  of  his  family. 


It  was  enough.  Swetter  and  she 
were  married  in  two  months. 

I  left  London  without  waiting  for 
the  season  to  conclude,  and  buried 
myself  and  a  fishing-rod  in  a  lonely 
Welsh  cottage.  For  months  I  saw  no- 
body but  the  old  woman  whom  I 
brought  from  Monmouth  to  cook  my 
dinners.  She,  I  believe,  thought  me 
decidedly  mad — principally  because 
I  once  swore  dreadfully  at  her,  when, 
apropos  of  a  chicken  on  which  I  was 
to  dine,  she  used  a  word  vernacularly 
employed  to  signify  the  stripping  birds 
of  their  fathers.  I  fished,  caught  no- 
thing, and  mused  on  Emily.  At  last, 
however,  on  casually  extending  a 
ramble  to  a  greater  length  than  usual, 
I  found  that  a  house,  five  miles  from 
my  present  residence,  and  quite  as 
solitary,  had  been  taken  by  an  Eng- 
lish family.  As  a  matter  of  course — 
though  I  really  cannot  precisely  re- 
member in  what  way — we  became 
acquainted.  All  I  know  is,  that  I 
determined  the  acquaintance  should 
commence  as  soon  as  possible,  imme- 
diately after  meeting  a  young  lady  in 
a  pink  bonnet,  who  was  sauntering 
along  the  side  of  the  stream  in  which 
I  was  pretending  to  fish.  This  was 
Caroline  Lumley.  They  were  the 
Lumleys — Captain  and  Mrs  Lumley, 
and  two  daughters.  The  family  had 
lived  the  anomalous  life  common  to 
English  semi-genteel  families  with 
small  incomes.  They  had  resided, 
now  in  Jersey,  now  in  Dublin,  now 
on  the  Continent — every  where  but  in 
civilised  and  inhabitable  parts  of  Eng- 
land. At  present  they  had  settled 
themselves  down,  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness,  in  a  spot  where  every 
thing  except  mutton  and  house-rent 
was  twice  as  expensive  as  in  London, 
and  where  they  had  to  walk  five  miles 
to  meet  with  a  neighbour. 

That  neighbour  was  myself.  I  was 
sick  with  disappointed  love,  and  Ca- 
roline Lumley  was  dying  with  ennui. 
Need  I  say  that  in  six  weeks  we  were 
engaged ! 

I  really  believe  that  she  worshipped 
me  as  a  superior  being.  There  had 
been  few  or  no  men  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  places  where  they  had  lived. 
There  never  are.  They  are  all  draught- 
ed off  to  business  and  employments 
of  various  kinds.  So  I  not  only  had  no 
equal  in  her  estimation,  but  could  not, 
by  any  possibility,  have  had  one.  She 
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thought  me  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  world.  She  used  to  praise  my 
talents  and  accomplishments  to  my 
face.  Indeed,  by  the  side  of  old  Cap- 
tain Lumley,  who,  prosy  by  nature, 
had  long  ago  exhausted  all  his  topics, 
I  might  have  appeared  a  Crichton. 
Every  now  and  then,  however, 
when  Caroline  had  called  me  clever, 
there  used  to  come  over  me  a  shud- 
der. Could  she  be  ever  brought  to 
think  of  me  as  Emily  Jobson  pro- 
bably did  ?  The  idea  was  positively 
maddening.  Many  a  night  did  I  lie 
awake,  speculating  whether,  after  all, 
it  might  not  be  better  to  secure  my- 
self against  another  such  cross  of  des- 
tiny by  freely  revealing  to  her  my 
great  secret. 

At  last,  reflection,  building  on  the 
reminiscences  of  an  old  Cambridge 
tradition,  suggested  to  me  a  plan 
which  I  lost  no  time  in  executing. 

"  My  love,"  said  I  to  Caroline  one 
morning,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of  Cam- 
bridge?" 

"  Oh  yes !"  she  replied,  apparently 
quoting  from  Pinnock ;  "  it's  the  capital 
of  Cambridgeshire." 

"  Did  you  never  hear  any  thing 
else  about  it  ?  "  rejoined  I. 

"  It's  famous  for  its  university, 
isn't  it?"  said  she,  seemingly  from 
the  same  source. 

"  On  this  hint  I  spake,"  and  told  her 
how  that  I  had  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  how  that,  after  three 
years  of  intense  study,  I  had  received 
the  greatest  honour  the  university  had 
to  bestow — a  plucking. 

"  Yes, "said  I, my  face  radiant  with 
a  triumphant  expression — "I  was  ac- 
tually plucked." 

"  I  am  sure  you  were,  you  dear, 
clever  thing  1"  cried  she,  throwing  her 
arms  round  my  neck. 

We  were  married  at  Monmouth, 
and  I  took  my  bride  straight  to  Lon- 
don. I  own  I  was  a  little  desirous  of 
showing  Emily  Jobson,  or  rather 
Emily  Swetter,  that  there  was  a 
young  lady  in  the  world  quite  as 
pretty  as  herself,  and  with  better 
taste.  Swetter  and  his  wife  called  on 
us  as  soon  as  he  heard  we  were  in 
town ;  and  shortly  afterwards  we 
dined  with  them  at  their  new  house 
in  Torrington  Square.  Among  the 
guests  was  Grindham— my  Grindham, 
but  how  changed !  He  had  become 
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tutor  of  his  college,  and  had  expanded 
into  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
university  don  I  ever  beheld.  He 
was  positively  swelling  with  import- 
ance. So  inordinately  conspicuousr 
indeed,  was  his  air  of  self- apprecia- 
tion, that  even  my  little  Caroline 
noticed  it ;  and  I  heard  her  ask  Mrs 
Swetter  who  and  what  he  was. 

"  He  took  the  very  highest  honours 
at  Cambridge,"  said  she  in  reply. 

Caroline  smiled,  and  seemed  to 
think  him  quite  justified  in  looking  as 
important  as  he  did. 

The  cloth  was  removed.  Caroline 
was  sitting  by  Grindham's  side.  She 
had  spoken  little  during  dinner-time ; 
but  I  had  noticed  that  several  times 
she  had  seemed  fidgetty,  as  though 
she  ought  to  say  something  to  her 
neighbour.  Now  my  wife  had  at 
that  time  a  bad  habit  of  speaking  in 
a  very  loud  voice — in  consequence  of 
a  deaf  father,  and  of  the  little  society 
she  had  seen.  The  conversation,  ac- 
cordingly, had  no  sooner  stopped  (as 
is  its  wont)  with  a  dead  pause,  than- 
she  turned  to  Grindham,  and  said  in  a 
tone  of  appalling  distinctness — 
-  ' '  Mr  Grindham,  were  you  ever  pluck- 
ed?" 

Had  a  trumpet  been  suddenly  blown 
close  to  Grindham's  ear,  he  could  not 
have  looked  more  thoroughly  taken 
aback. 

Caroline  repeated  her  words  with 
yet  more  frightful  clearness — 

"  I  understand  that  you  were  plucked 
at  Cambridge.'1'' 

Grindham's  countenance  grew  pur- 
ple ;  we  had  a  room  full  of  university 
men,  and  the  insulting  speech  was 
overheard  by  all.  There  was  a  uni- 
versal stare  and  stir ;  and  Mrs  Swetter 
seemed  to  be  saying  to  herself,  "what 
wild  beast  have  I  got  here !" 

Caroline,  perceiving  she  had  done- 
something  very  much  amiss,  got  fright- 
ened, and  bent  over  her  plate  during 
the  rest  of  dinner. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  to  the 
drawing-room,  Mrs  Swetter  and  she 
were  sitting  together.  They  had  been 
talking,  and  Caroline's  face  was  veiy 
red.  Our  eyes  met:  her  look  was 
full  of  contempt. 

She  has  been  more  than  my  better 
half  ever  since.  There  never  passes  a 
day  on  which  I  am  not  taunted  with. 
my  plucking. 

2u 
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THE  REVOLUTIONS  IN  EUROPE. 


WHEN  an  Eastern  sage  was  desired 
by  his  sultan  to  inscribe  on  a  ring  the 
sentiment  which,  amidst  the  perpetual 
change  of  human  affairs,  was  most 
descriptive  of  their  real  tendency, 
he  engraved  on  it  the  words  : — "  And 
this,  too,  shall  pass  away."  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  thought  more 
truly  and  universally  applicable  to 
human  affairs  than  that  expressed 
in  these  memorable  words,  or  more 
descriptive  of  that  perpetual  oscillation 
from  good  to  evil,  and  from  evil  to 
good,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  has  been  the  invariable  charac- 
teristic of  the  annals  of  man,  and  so 
evidently  flows  from  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  noble  and  generous  with  base 
and  selfish  inclinations,  which  is  con- 
stantly found  in  the  children  of  Adam. 

"  And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away." 
The  moral  whirlwind  which  has  lately 
swept  over  the  states  of  Europe,  and 
shaken  all  the  kingdoms  to  their  foun- 
<dations,  will  subside.  Old  habits  will 
in  the  end  return — old  affections  re- 
vive— old  desires  resume  their  sway 
— old  necessities  become  imperious. 
Institutions  may  be  modified  —  dy- 
nasties overturned  —  forms  of  gov- 
ernment altered— -monarchs  sent  into 
exile  ;  but  the  human  heart  remains, 
and  will  for  ever  remain,  the  same. 
That  foundation  being  unaltered,  the 
social  necessities  of  men  will  in  the 
end  compel  them  to  the  old  establish- 
ment of  authority,  under  names  per- 
haps new.  Old  power  will  revive,  old 
rule  be  established,  old  authority  be 
confirmed.  The  great  body  of  men 
will  still  remain  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water;  because  Nature 
never  intended  them  for  any  other 
destination,  and  she  has  rendered 
them  incapable  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  any  other  station.  Respec- 
table, useful,  and  virtuous,  when  con- 
fined to  it,  they  become  pernicious  and 
ridiculous  when  for  a  time  withdrawn 
from  it  to  be  placed  in  another.  Mind 
will  ere  long  resume  its  sway  over 
matter,  moral  over  physical  strength. 
Nations  may  rise  in  insurrection ;  they 
may  destroy  the  existing  government ; 
they  may  establish  a  democratic  or 


republican  institution ; — but  that  will 
not  alter  the  nature  of  things  ;  it  will 
not  compensate  the  incapacity  for 
self-government  of  the  great  body  of 
mankind ;  it  will  not  relieve  them  from 
the  first  of  human  necessities,  that  of 
being  directed  by  a  few.  Under  one 
name  or  another — that  of  Decemvirs, 
a  Triumvirate,  a  Committee  of  Public 
Salvation,  a  Directory,  or  a  Provisional 
Government,  the  old  authority  is 
speedily  evolved,  only  the  more  power- 
ful that  it  has  been  cradled  in  vio- 
lence. It  is  not  the  weakness,  it  is 
the  irresistible  strength  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  which  is  its  greatest 
evil.  It  is  the  iron  grasp  it  never  fails 
to  lay  on  the  property  of  others  which 
is  its  principal  danger,  the  never-fail- 
ing instrument  of  its  speedy  over- 
throw. Property  is  soon  swept  away  by 
it,  but  liberty  is  swept  away  still  more 
quickly.  A  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  a 
Napoleon,  arises  like  an  avatar  to 
stay  the  wrath  of  Heaven  let  loose  in 
the  unbridled  passions  of  men ;  and  ages 
of  servitude  succeed  one  terrible  and 
unforgotten  period  of  popular  license. 
It  is  the  more  important  to  refer  to 
these  lasting  principles  in  human  af- 
fairs at  this  time  that  the  events  which 
have  recently  occurred  on  the  Conti- 
nent seem  at  first  sight  to  set  all  for- 
mer experience  and  history  at  defi- 
ance. Not  only  has  monarchy  been 
again  overthrown,  and  a  republic 
restored  in  France  by  a  single  urban 
tumult,  but  the  contagion  of  the  ex- 
ample has  spread  to  other  countries, 
hitherto  deemed  the  stronghold  of  the 
conservative  principle,  and  farthest 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
revolutionary  mania.  That  Italy, 
following  in  the  wake  of  a  re- 
forming Pope,  should  be  speedily 
convulsed  by  popular  fervour,  was 
anticipated,  and  might  easily  be 
understood.  That  Lombardy  and  Ve- 
nice, long  impatient  of  the  Tramon- 
tane yoke,  should  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  cast  it  off,  was  what 
every  person  acquainted  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people  in  those  beau- 
tiful provinces  has  long  expected. 
That  Prussia,  the  most  highly  edu- 
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cated  state  in  Europe,  and  which  has 
long  murmured  at  the  delay  in  con- 
ceding the  popular  institutions  pro- 
mised during  the  struggle  with  Napo- 
leon in  1813,  should  make  an  effort 
now  to  obtain  them,  might  be  under- 
stood. That  the  Poles,  smarting 
under  their  recent  dismemberment, 
and  mourning  their  lost  nationality, 
should  eagerly  grasp  at  the  shadow 
even  of  the  means  of  restoring  it,  was 
of  course  to  be  expected.  But  that 
Austria,  the  most  aristocratic  monar- 
chy in  Europe — that  Austria,  without 
either  seaports,  commercial  cities,  or 
manufacturing  emporiums,  should  be 
seized  by  the  same  passions,  and  that 
the  monarchy  which  had  defeated 
Napoleon  at  Aspern,  and  all  but 
destroyed  him  at  Wagram,  should  be 
overturned  by  an  urban  tumult,  head- 
ed by  a  burgher  guard  and  the  beardless 
students  of  the  university— this  indeed 
surpassed  human  comprehension. 

It  not  unnaturally  induced  in  su- 
perstitious or  highly  excited  minds 
the  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  approaching,  or  that  an  entire 
new  era  had  opened  upon  human  af- 
fairs, to  which  nothing  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  could  furnish  any  thing  like 
a  parallel.  According  to  the  temper 
of  their  minds,  men  and  women 
either  believed  that  the  dark  prophe- 
cies of  the  Revelation  were  about  to 
be  accomplished,  and  that  the  great 
battle  of  Armageddon  was  to  pre- 
cede the  advent  of  the  Millennium, 
or  that  the  era  of  commercial  organi- 
sation and  socialist  felicity  was  ap- 
proaching, and  that  all  the  miseries  of 
mankind  were  to  expire  amidst  the 
universal  dominion  of  the  people.  In 
the  midst  of  these  general  hopes  and 
fears,  more  experienced  or  practical 
observers  fixed  their  eyes  on  the 
spoliation  of  Austria  by  liberalised 
Piedmont ;  of  Denmark,  by  revolu- 
tionised Prussia ;  and  of  Lithuania, 
by  regenerated  Poland;  and  drew 
the  conclusion  that  human  selfishness 
was  the  same  in  all  times  and  ages  ; 
that  pirates  could  sail  under  the  red 
as  well  as  the  black  flag,  and  that  the 
fervour  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Lamar- 
tine  would  terminate  in  a  conflict  as 
fierce,  and  disasters  as  wide-spread, 
as  those  which  followed  the  visions  of 
Sieyes,  and  the  philanthropy  of 
.Robespierre. 


What  is  in  a  peculiar  manner 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  over- 
throw, in  so  short  a  time,  of  so  many 
of  the  established  governments  of 
Europe,  is  the  facility  with  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  overturned 
by  a  sudden  urban  tumult,  and  the  im- 
mediate submission  of  the  whole  pro- 
vinces and  remainder  of  the  empire,  the 
moment  the  ruling  power  in  the  capital 
was  changed.  It  was  not  thus,  in 
former  days,  either  in  France  or  any 
of  the  other  European  monarchies. 
Paris  was  often  lost  and  won  during 
the  English  wars,  the  contests  of  the 
League  and  the  Fronde,  but  the  pro- 
vinces were  not  dismayed  by  the  loss 
of  the  capital ;  and,  in  their  fidelity, 
Charles  VII.  and  Henry  V.  found 
the  means  of  changing  the  scales  of 
fortune,  and  again  wresting  it  from 
the  arms  of  rebels  or  strangers. 
Charles  I.  set  up  his  standard  at 
Northampton ;  and  London,  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  conflict,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  but 
he  found,  in  the  fidelity  of  the  north- 
ern and  western  counties,  the  means 
of  maintaining  for  years  a  gallant 
conflict,  in  which  victory  more  than 
once  was  on  the  verge  of  rendering 
triumphant  the  royalist  cause.  Ber- 
lin, during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Russians;  but 
Frederick  the  Great  emerged  victorious 
out  of  that  terrible  strife.  Vienna,  in 
the  time  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  wrested 
from  her  arms  by  the  French  and  Ba- 
varians ;  but  she  threw  herself  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  Hungarians,  and,  ere 
long,  the  standards  of  France  were 
driven  with  disgrace  behind  the  Rhine. 
The  double  capture  of  the  same  city 
by  Napoleon  did  not  determine  the 
conflict  between  France  and  Austria ; 
but  a  desperate  struggle  was  subse- 
quently maintained,  with  almost  bal- 
anced success,  at  Austerlitz,  Aspern, 
and  Wagram.  But  now  a  single 
tumult,  in  which  the  loss  of  life  does 
not  equal  that  of  an  ordinary  skir- 
mish, has  overthrown  the  greatest 
monarchies.  That  of  Louis  Philippe 
fell  before  fifty  men  had  been  killed 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  that  of  Prussia 
sank  in  a  conflict  in  which  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  men  fell  on 
the  popular  side';  and  an  echauffouree, 
which  scarcely  would  deserve  a  place 
in  military  history,  overturned  the 
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monarchy  of  Austria,  within  sight  of 
the  steeples  of  Aspern,  and  around 
the  cathedral  which  had  witnessed 
the  victory  of  John  Sobieski  and  the 
triumphant  entry  of  Maria  Theresa  ! 
It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude 
that  moral  and  political  causes  have 
here  enervated  the  minds  of  men,  and 
weakened,  to  a  most  ruinous  extent, 
the  strength  of  nations.  The  deposi- 
taries of  power  have  not,  in  general, 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust 
which  they  held.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  them  of  personal  coward- 
ice ;  but  the  moral  courage  which 
carries  through  a  crisis,  and  so  often 
averts  danger  by  venturing  to  face  it, 
appears  to  have  been  generally 
awanting.  Men  forgot  the  words  of 
Napoleon,  on  occasion  of  Malet's 
conspiracy — "The  death  of  a  soldier 
would  be  the  most  glorious  of  all,  if 
that  of  a  magistrate,  slain  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  civil  duties, 
were  not  still  more  honourable."  Of 
few  in  these  days  can  it  be  said,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet, — 

"  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  solida; 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 

Impavidum  ferient  ruinse." 

A  long  peace  seems  to  have  ener- 
vated the  minds  of  the  higher  orders 
on  the  Continent ;  habitual  luxury  to 
have  disinclined  them  to  sacrifices  by 
which  it  might  be  endangered.  To 
slip  through  a  crisis  quietly,  and  with 
as  little  risk  or  disturbance  as  possible, 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  object ; 
to  avert  danger  at  the  moment,  by 
pushing  it  forward  to  future  times, 
the  universal  system.  With  how  much 
success  it  was  practised,  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Lombardy,  sufficiently 
attests.  The  army  was  apparently 
everywhere  faithful,  and  fought  brave- 
ly ;  it  was  the  want  of  moral  courage 
and  determination  in  the  government 
which  ruined  every  thing.  They  for- 
got the  words  of  Mirabeau — "  Such  is 
the  fate  of  those  who  hope,  by  conces- 
sions dictated  by  fear,  to  disarm  a 
revolution." 

But  farther,  the  surprising  facility 
with  which  the  governments  of  these 
great  military  monarchies  have  been 
overthrown,  in  the  late  extraordinary 


revolutions,  and  the  immediate  sub- 
mission of  all  the  provinces  to  th®- 
new  central  power  in  the  capital, 
suggests  another,  and  a  still  more 
important  consideration : — that  is,  the 
danger  attendant  on  that  system  of 
centralisation,  which,  adopted  by  all 
the  governments  of  France,  monarchi- 
cal and  republican,  for  two  centuries, 
from  Imperial  Rome,  and  from  thence 
imitated  over  all  Europe,  has  now 
apparently  concentrated  the  whole 
strength  of  a  state,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  in  the  capital.  That  such 
a  system  is  very  convenient ;  that  it 
improves  and  facilitates  administra- 
tion in  many  respects,  and  greatly 
augments  the  national  strength, 
when  held  together  by  unanimous 
feeling,  and  ably  directed,  may  readily 
be  conceded.  The  great  power  and 
extraordinary  triumphs  of  Prussia 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  of 
France  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Napo- 
poleon,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that. 
But  what  is  the  situation  of  such  a 
centralised  power  when  assailed,  not 
in  its  circumference,  but  in  its  centre; 
not  in  the  extremities,  but  the  heart  ? 
Can  any  thing  be  expected  of  it  but 
immediate  submission  to  the  power, 
whatever  it  be,  which  is  in  possession 
of  the  wonted  seat  of  government, 
which  has  the  command  of  the  palace, 
the  bank,  the  treasury,  the  post-office, 
and  the  telegraph?  These  revolutions, 
of  which  so  much  is  said,  cease  to  be 
national,  to  become  merely  urban 
movements;  they  are  no  longer  an 
effort  of  plebeians  against  patricians, 
but  of  one  set  of  praetorians  in  the 
capital  against  another.  They  are 
no  longer  "revolutions  d'e"tat,"  but 
"revolutions  du  palais."  It  is  of 
no  consequence  who  inhabits  the 
palace — a  king,  a  tribune,  an  emperor, 
or  a  decemvir.  It  is  there,  under 
whatever  name  that  despotic  power 
re'sidefs,  it  is  discovered  where  the 
vital  spring  is  to  be  found.  Deprived 
of  its  capital,  a  centralised  state,  be  it 
republican  or  monarchical,  is  Samson 
when  shorn  of  his  hair ;  it  becomes 
the  victim  of  any  Dalilah  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  lure  it  to  perdition. 

That  this  is  the  true  character  of 
the  revolutions  which  have  lately 
taken  place  on  the  Continent,  and 
struck  the  world  with  such  astonish- 
ment, from  the  magnitude  of  the 
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changes  which  they  involved,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  were  accom- 
plished, is  apparent  on  the  very  surface 
of  things.  They  were  all  urban 
tumults,  not  national  movements ;  the 
nation  was  never  consulted  on  them  at 
all.  They  were  all  concluded  before 
the  provinces  heard  of  their  commence- 
ment ;  they  succeeded  so  easily,  because 
the  nations  in  which  they  occurred 
had  been  accustomed  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  capital  as  implicitly 
as  troops  do  the  orders  issuing  from 
headquarters.  The  national  consent 
of  France,  so  far  as  it  could  be  col- 
lected, was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  Count 
de  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
February ;  for  two  -  thirds  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  for  that 
government.  But  what  then?  The 
armed  mob,  the  pr&torians  of  the 
capital,  rushed  in — the  refractory 
deputies  were  dragged  from  their 
benches  as  summarily  as  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  were  expelled  from 
their  seats  by  the  grenadiers  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  18th  Brumaire  ;  a  voice 
called  "  C'est  trop  tard.  A  V Hotel  de 
Ville!  Vive  la  Republique!"  and  the 
Orleans  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and 
universal  suifrage  established.  In 
Prussia  the  whole  affair  was  a  com- 
bat in  the  capital,  between  fifteen 
thousand  regular  troops  and  thirty 
thousand  trained  and  disciplined  citi- 
zens, (every  man  in  Prussia  is  bred  a 
soldier  ;)  and  after  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  men  on  the  popular  side 
had  been  killed,  the  King  yielded,  and 
the  nation  rushed  headlong  from 
absolute  despotism  to  household 
suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  and 
a  single  National  Assembly.  This  is 
just  the  Cadiz  constitution  of  1812, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  rallying 
point  of  the  democrats  throughout  the 
south  of  Europe,  over  again.  It  was 
the  same  at  Vienna  :  the  whole  affair 
there  was  determined  in  a  single  day, 
before  intelligence  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolt  had  reached  either 
Lintz  or  Presburg.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  these  as  national  movements, 
or  revolutions  of  the  state  :  they  are 
mere  urban  tumults,  originating  in  a 
struggle  for  the  dictatorship  in  the 
capital,  and  decided  without  the 
sense  of  the  nation  being  taken  either 
<on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 


But,  most  of  all,  these  Continental 
revolutions  teach  a  lesson  of  inesti- 
mable importance  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  which  recent  events 
have  so  well  illustrated,  as  to  the 
incalculable  value  of  a  hereditary 
order  of  succession  in  the  government, 
supported  by  hereditary  respect,  and 
resting  on  the  disinterested  loyalty  of 
the  people.  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal 
that  it  was  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
usurping  government  which  proved 
fatal,  in  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  to  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was 
the  King  of  the  Barricades,  and  how 
could  he  withstand  the  force  of  the 
Barricades?  It  was  the  same  with 
the  government  of  Robespierre,  the 
Directory,  and  Napoleon :  they  were 
all  usurpations,  and  fell  before  the 
power  which  had  created  them.  They 
had  not  taken  root  in  the  loyal  and 
generous  affections  of  men.  The 
dynasty  of  Cromwell  perished  with 
himself;  Charles  II.  was  restored 
amidst  the  unanimous  transports  of 
the  whole  nation.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
for  long  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  : 
it  is  well  known  that,  during  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it 
was  almost  an  open  question  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  whether  the 
Stuart  line  should  be  restored,  or  the 
Hanoverian  family,  in  terms  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  be  called  to  the 
throne.  The  devastating  civil  wars 
and  bloody  contests  of  the  Praetorian. 
Guards  with  the  legions,  which  stained 
with  blood  the  annals,  and  shortened 
the  existence  of  the  Roman  empire, 
may  show  what  is  the  fate  of  a  great 
nation  which,  having  cast  away  the 
bonds  of  hereditary  loyalty,  has  no- 
thing to  be  guided  by,  in  the  choice  of  a 
ruler,  but  the  blind  partiality  of  armed 
men,  or  the  corrupted  support  of  in- 
terested hirelings.  It  will  be  long 
before  either  will  produce  the  fidelity 
of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  in  1745, 
or  the  glories  of  La  Vendee  in  1793. 
Usurpation  of  the  throne  is  a  sure 
prelude  to  endless  dissension,  national 
corruption,  and  endangered  freedom. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  brought 
Rome  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  its  effects 
were  not  removed  for  two  centuries. 
England  took  nearly  a  century  to 
recover  the  effects  of  the  most  just 
and  necessary  revolution  in  which 
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men  were  ever  engaged — that  which 
chased  James  II.  from  the  throne. 
Our  present  stability,  amidst  the  fall 
of  so  many  other  governments,  is 
mainly  owing  to  this,  that  by  the  long 
possession  of  the  throne  by  her 
ancestors,  Queen  Victoria  unites  in 
her  person  the  two  firmest  foundations 
of  regal  power — a  nation's  consent,  and 
a  nation's  loyalty. 

If  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  barrier  which  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
administration  of  M.  G-uizot  opposed  to 
the  torrent  of  revolutionary  anarchy, 
and  the  ascendant  of  selfish  ambition, 
it  would  be  removed  by  the  dreadful 
nature  of  the  events  which  have  since 
taken  place,  or  are  in  progress,  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  Never  was 
so  clearly  demonstrated  the  incalcu- 
lable moment  of  the  restraint  which 
religion,  law,  and  order  impose  on  the 
rapacious  and  selfish  passions  of  men, 
or  the  truth  of  Hobbes'  doctrine  that 
the  natural  state  of  man  is  a  state  of 
war.  Instantly,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
world  has  been  thrown  into  confusion ; 
and  out  of  the  chaos  have  arisen  not 
the  virtuous  and  benevolent,  but  the 
vicious  and  aggrandising  propensities. 
While  "Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity" are  in  every  mouth,  "  tyranny, 
rapacity,  enmity"  are  in  every 
heart.  A  legion  of  demons  seem 
to  have  been  suddenly  let  loose  upon 
the  world ;  the  original  devil  was 
expelled,  but  straightway  he  returned 
with  seven  other  devils,  worse  than 
himself,  and  the  last  state  was  worse 
than  the  first.  Kings  and  Kaisars, 
ministers  and  generals,  demagogues 
and  aristocrats,  seem  to  have  become 
alike  seized  with  the  universal  con- 
tagion. In  the  general  scramble, 
when  society  seemed  to  be  breaking 
up,  as  in  the  horrors  of  a  shipwreck 
or  the  disasters  of  a  retreat,  all 
subordination  has  been  lost,  all  sense 
of  rectitude  passed  away,  and  the  pre- 
vailing principle  appears  to  have  been 
to  make  the  most  of  the  crisis  to  the 
purpose  of  separate  advantage. 

The  great  parent  republic  took  the 
lead  in  this  demoniac  race.  From 
the- very  first,  its  steps  were  disgraced 
by  rapine  and  robbery  ;  by  the  most 
audacious  violation  of  vested  rights, 
and  the  most  shameful  disregard  of 
private  interests.  The  first  thing 


they  did  was  to  burn  the  railway 
stations,  and  expel  with  savage  bar- 
barity several  thousand  inoffensive 
and  industrious  English  and  Belgian 
labourers  and  artisans,  without  their 
wages  or  their  effects,  from  the 
French  territory.  The  next  was,  to  con- 
fiscate the  savings'  banks  throughout 
France — virtually  destroying  there- 
by nine-tenths  of  the  accumulated 
savings  of  French  industry  since  the 
peace.  The  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments soon  after  lowered  the  value  of 
all  realised  property  a  third.  A 
heavy  addition  (45  per  cent)  was 
imposed  on  direct  taxes :  the  period 
of  payment  anticipated  by  six  months. 
Fifty  millions  of  francs  (£2,000,000) 
was  next  exacted  from  the  Bank  of 
France  without  interest ;  the  "Bons 
duTre"sor  Royal"  (Exchequer  Bills) 
were  thrown  overboard  ;  a  progressive 
income-tax  is  hinted  at ;  and  Govern- 
ment have  now  openly  commenced 
the  work  of  spoliation  by  seizing  upon 
the  Paris  and  Orleans  and  Orleans- 
and  Vierzon  railways,  and  directing 
their  whole  proceeds,  averaging- 
200,000  francs  (£8000)  a- week,  to 
be  paid  into  the  public  treasury! 
This  is  done  without  a  hint  at  disap- 
probation, or  even  an  expression  of 
dissent,  from  the  whole  press  of  France. 
Nay,  they  have  now  taken  to  stopping,, 
like  footpads,  common  travellers,  and 
forcing  them  to  give  up  their  specie 
in  exchange  for  worthless  paper. 
We  doubt  if  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  contains  an  account  of  the 
perpetration,  in  so  short  a  time,  of  so 
many  acts  of  rapacity,  or  such  an  in- 
stance of  the  slavish  degradation  into 
which  the  press  has  fallen. 

Lord  Brougham,  a  great  liberal 
authority  in  his  day,  has  given,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  following  graphic 
and  characteristic  account  of  the  state 
of  France  at  this  time,  (April  17,} 
from  which  he  has  just  returned  : — 

"  The  present  condition  of  Paris,  if  it 
continue  for  any  time,  would  inevitably 
effect  the  ruin  of  that  glorious  country. 
Paris  governs  France,  and  a  handful  of 
the  mob  govern  Paris.  He  hoped  and 
trusted  that  they  would  live  to  see  better 
times.  He  hoped  that  what  they  now 
saw  passing  before  their  eyes — the  gen- 
eral want  of  credit,  the  utter  impossibility 
of  commerce  going  on,  the  complete  ruin 
of  trade  in  the  capital  and  great  towns, 
the  expedients  to  which  the  Provisional 
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Government  finds  itself  compelled  to  have 
recourse  day  by  day  to  perpetuate  its 
existence,  and  to  make  its  ephemeral  be- 
ing last — one  day  taking  possession  of  the 
banks  of  deposit  to  the  robbery  of  the 
poor — another,  stopping  the  supplies  of  the 
rich — a  third  day  stopping  travellers  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  their  money  from 
them  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter)  at  the 
barriers,  upon  the  ground  that  the  town 
was  in  want  of  cash.  He  hoped,  he  said, 
that  they  would  soon  see  such  an  unset- 
tled state  of  things  give  way  to  a  more 
firm  form  of  government.  He  knew  some 
of  those  individuals  who  had  severely 
suffered  by  these  circumstances — (hear, 
and  laughter) — but  he  should]inform  their 
Lordships  that  he  was  not  here  present. 
(Continued  laughter.)  Although  it  was 
a  pity  to  spoil  their  merriment,  he  yet 
rejoiced  in  being  able  to  show  them  that 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for 
the  report  which  had  been  circulated  re- 
specting himself ;  when  he  came  t»  the 
barrier,  the  circumstance  occurred  which 
had  no  doubt  given  rise  to  the  story. 
He  was  told  that  he  should  stop  in  order 
that  his  baggage  might  be  examined. 
On  requiring  further  explanation  for  this 
conduct,  he  was  informed  that  the  inquiry 
was  sought  for  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  he  had  any  money.  (Laughter.) 
He  had  heard  a  great  deal  respecting  the 
misgovernment  of  former  rulers,  but  he 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  step  as  this 
being  tolerated.  He  knew  one  person 
from  'whom  they  took  200,000  francs, giving 
him  bank  paper  instead.  The  state  of 
trade  in  that  country  was  dreadful — the 
funds  falling  suddenly  from  70  to  32  ;  the 
bank  stopping,  notwithstanding  the  order 
for  the  suspension  of  cash-payments  ;  the 
taking  possession  of  one  of  the  railways, 
with  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  about 
£8000  a-week,  which  were  put  into  Louis 
Blanc's  pocket  to  be  dispensed  again  ac- 
cording to  his  peculiar  theory.  In  the 
same  way,  it  was  said,  the  Provisional 
Government  intended  to  act  with  all  the 
other  railways.  They  had,  no  doubt,  a 
right  to  do  all  this,  if  they  pleased,  and 
also,  as  it  was  rumoured  they  intended 
to  do,  to  seize  the  bank,  and  to  issue  a 
paper  currency  to  a  very  large  amount. 
He  only  hoped  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Assembly,  they  would  open  their 
eyes  to  the  necessity  of  taking  such  steps 
as  to  prevent  that  mischief  to  which  such 
experiments  as  these  were  likely  to  lead. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  that  the  cer- 
tain result  of  such  a  government  would 
be  this— that  they  would  be  stricken 
down  with  imbecility,  and  would  become 
too  weak  to  perform  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  a  government.  They  might  strug- 
gle on  for  a  time,  until  some  military  com- 


mander would  rise  and  destroy  the  Re- 
public, and  perhaps  plant  in  its  place  a 
military  despotism.  At  this  moment  he 
was  of  opinion  that  any  one  general,  with 
10,000  men,  marching  into  Paris,  would 
have  the  effect  of  at  once  putting  an  end 
to  the  Republic.  No  man  could  doubt  it. 
The  Belgian  ambassador  the  other  day 
had  applied  to  M.  Lamartine  for  protec- 
tion ;  the  latter  said  in  reply,  he  admitted 
the  full  right  of  the  ambassador  to  such 
protection,  but  he  had  not  really  three 
men  at  his  disposal.  The  people  in  Paris 
were  as  uneasy  as  any  persons  could  be 
at  this  state  of  things,  but  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  the  fact  that  this  expe- 
riment of  a  Republic  must  be  tried  ;  so 
that  France  must  remain  a  Republic  for 
some  time,  whether  it  be  for  her  advan- 
tage or  not." — Morning  Chronicle,  April 
13,  1848. 

Wretched  as  this  account  of  the 
present  state  of  France  is,  its  pros- 
pects are  if  possible  still  more  deplor- 
able. The  misery  brought  on  the 
working-classes  by  the  ruin  of  com- 
merce, destruction  of  credit,  and  flight 
of  the  opulent  foreigners,  is  such  that 
it  is  absolutely  sickening  to  contem- 
plate it.  Seventy-Jive  thousand  persons 
are  out  of  employment  in  Paris  alone, 
which,  with  the  usual  number  of  de- 
pendents, must  imply  two  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  in  a  state 
of  destitution.  The  only  way  of 
supporting  this  enormous  mass  of  in- 
digence is  by  maintaining  it  as  an 
armed  force ;  and  it  is  said  that 
200,000  idlers  are  in  this  way  paid 
thirty  sous  a- day  to  keep  them  from 
plundering  the  capital !  But  the  re- 
sources of  no  country,  far  less  one  ship- 
wrecked in  capital,  trade,  and  in- 
dustry, can  withstand  such  a  strain. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  latest 
accounts  of  the  financial  and  social 
condition  of  France,  by  an  able  ob- 
server on  the  spot: — 

"  The  time  is  now  fast  approaching 
when  the  pecuniary  resources  left  in  the 
treasury  at  the  revolution  will  be  ex- 
hausted. The  old  loan  has  ceased  to  be 
paid  up.  The  new  loan  remains  a  barren 
failure.  The  regular  taxes  are  paid  with 
reluctance,  and  are  not  paid  beforehand 
except  in  Paris.  The  additional  impost 
of  45  centimes  (near  50  per  cent  on  the 
direct  taxes)  is  positively  refused  as  ille- 
gal by  the  rural  districts  and  provincial 
cities.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  France  decreases,  and,  in  short,  the 
progress  of  financial  ruin  goes  steadily 
on.  We  pointed  out  some  weeks  ago  the 
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exact  and  inevitable  course  of  this  de- 
cline, and  we  now  read  in  a  French  jour- 
nal of  repute  the  precise  confirmation  of 
our  predictions  : — t  We  are  now,'  says  the 
Journal  des  Debate,  (  but  two  steps  re- 
moved from  a  complete  system  of  paper- 
money  ;  and  if  we  enter  on  that  system, 
we  shall  not  get  out  of  it  again  short  of 
the  total  ruin  of  private  persons  and  of  the 
state,  after  having  passed  through  the  most 
rigorous  distress  ;  for  it  would  be  the 
suspension  of  production  and  of  exchange.' 
The  plan  proposed,  though  not  yet  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Provisional  Government, 
seems  to  be  ^general  seizure  andincorpora- 
tion  with  the  state  of  all  the  great  finan- 
cial and  trading  companies,  such  as  the 
Sank  of  France,  the  railways,  the  canals, 
mines,  $c.,  and  the  issue  of  a  vast  amount 
of  paper  by  the  state  on  the  alleged  credit 
•of  this  property — in  short,  a  pure  incon- 
vertible system  of  assignats.  Monstrous 
as  such  a  proposal  appears,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  precious  metals  will  render 
some  such  scheme  inevitable,  and  it  will 
be  the  form  given  to  the  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  of  the  nation." — Times,  14th  April. 

In  the  midst  of  these  woful  circum- 
stances, the  Provisional  Government 
does  not  for  a  moment  intermit  in  the 
inflaming  the  public  mind  by  the  most 
fallacious  and  false  promises  of  bound- 
less future  prosperity  from  the  adhe- 
rence to  republican  principles,  and 
the  return  of  stanch  republicans 
to  the  approaching  assembly.  In  the 
same  able  journal  it  is  observed, — 

"  We  have  now  before  us  a  handbill 
entitled  the  Bulletin  de  la  Republique, 
,and  printed  on  white  paper,  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  official  proclamations,headed, 
moreover,  with  the  words  "  Ministere  de 
Flnterieur."  This  document  is  one  of  those 
semi-officially  circulated,  as  we  under- 
stand, by  M.  LEDRU  ROLLIN,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  the  Republican  party. 
A  more  disastrous  appeal  to  popular 
passions,  and  a  more  delusive  pledge  to 
remedy  all  human  sufferings,  we  never 
read  ;  for  after  having  laid  to  the  charge 
of  existing  laws  all  the  miseries  of  a  poor 
man's  lot,heightened  by  inflammatory  des- 
cription, the  working  classes  are  told  that 
*  henceforth  society  will  give  them  employ- 
ment,food,  instruction  Jionour ,air,  and  day- 
light. It  will  watch  over  the  preservation 
of  their  lives,  their  health,  their  intelli- 
gence, their  dignity.  It  will  give  asylum 
ito  the  aged,  work  for  their  hands,  confi- 
dence to  their  hearts,  and  rest  to  their 
nights.  It  will  watch  over  the  virtue  of 
their  daughters,  the  requisite  provision  for 


their  children,  and  the  obsequies  of  the 
dead.'  In  a  word,  this  exceptional  and 
transitory  power,  whose  very  form  and 
existence  are  still  undefined,  announces 
some  necromantic  method  of  interposing 
between  man  and  all  the  laws  of  his  ex- 
istence on  this  globe — of  suspending  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  it  has  al- 
ready done  those  of  society — and  of 
changing  the  whole  aspect  of  human  life. 
No  delusions  can  be  so  enormous  :  the 
wordistoogood  for  them— they  are  frauds; 
and  these  frauds  are  put  forward  by  men 
who  know  well  enough  that  the  effect  of 
the  present  crisis  already  is,  and  will  be 
much  more  hereafter,  to  plunge  the  very 
classes  to  whom  these  promises  are  made 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  human  suffering." 
—Times,  14th  April. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  facts 
as  to  the  ruinous  effect  of  the  late  Re- 
volution on  the  best  interests  of 
French  industry,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
progressive  and  rapid  decline  in  the 
value  of  all  French  securities,  public 
and  private,  since  it  took  place.  It 
distinctly  appears  that  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  of  France  has  been  destroyed 
since  the  Revolution,  in  the  short  space 
of  six  weeks !  Attend  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  public  funds  during 
that  brief  but  disastrous  period : — 
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La  Presse,  March  12,  and  Times  since  that  date. 

The  value  of  railway  stock  and  bank 
shares  has  declined  in  a  still  more 
alarming  proportion.  Bank  shares, 
which  in  1824  sold  for  3400  francs,  are 
now  selling  at  900  francs  — or  little 
more  than  A  FOURTH  of  their  former 
value.  Railway  stock  is  unsaleable, 
being  marked  out  for  immediate  con- 
fiscation, taking  one  kind  of  stock 
with  another,  it  niay  safely  be  affirmed 
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that  TWO-THIRDS  of  the  capital  of 
France  has  perished  since  the  Revolution, 
in  the  short  space  of  seven  weeks.  The 
fruit  of  thirty- three  years'  peace,  hard 
labour,  and  penurious  saving,  has  dis- 
appeared in  seven  weeks  of  anarchical 
transports !  I  Of  course,  the  means 
of  employing  the  people  have  declined 
in  the  same  proportion;  for  where 
credit  is  annihilated,  how  is  industry 
to  be  maintained,  before  its  produce 
conies  in,  but  by  realised  capital? 
How  is  its  produce  to  be  disposed  of 
if  two-thirds  of  the  classes  possessed 
of  property  have  been  rendered  bank- 
rupt? Already  this  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  France.  The 
Paris  papers  of  13th  April  announce 
that  seventy-five  thousand  persons 
will  be  employed  at  the  "ateliers 
Nationaux,"  or  public  workshops,  at 
30  sous  a-day,  in  the  end  of  April — at 
a  cost  of  112,500  francs  a-day,  or 
3,375,000  francs,  (£150,000)  a-month, 
This  is  in  addition  to  an  armed  force 
of  above  100,000  men,  paid  for  the 
most  part  two  francs  a-day  for  doing 
nothing.  No  exchequer  in  the  world 
can  stand  such  a  strain ;  far  less  that 
of  a  bankrupt  and  revolutionised 
country  like  France.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  French  funds  are  down  at 
32,  and  an  issue  of  assignats — in  other 
words,  the  open  and  avowed  destruc- 
tion of  all  realised  property — is  seri- 
ously contemplated. 

This  is  exactly  the  condition  to 
which  France  was  brought  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  when  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  Paris  fell  as  a  burden  on 
the  government,  and  the  cost  of 
the  680,000  rations  daily  issued  to 
them,  exceeded  that  of  the  fourteen 
armies  which  combated  on  the  fron- 
tiers for  the  Republic.  In  those  days 
the  misery  in  Paris,  the  result  of  the 
Revolution,  was  so  extreme,  that  the 
bakers1  shops  were  besieged  day  and 
night  without  intermission  by  a  fam- 
ishing crowd ;  and  the  unhappy  appli- 
cants were  kept  all  night  waiting  dur- 
ing a  severe  frost,  with  a  rope  in  their 
hands,  and  the  thermometer  often 
down  at  5°  Fahrenheit,  to  secure  their 
place  for  the  distribution  when  the 
doors  were  opened.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  condition  of  France  and 
Paris  at  this  time :  it  has  been  seen 
and  experienced  in  every  age  of  the 
world ;  it  has  been  familiar  to  the  East 


for  three  thousand  years.  The  prin- 
ciple that  the  state  is  the  universal 
proprietor,  the  middle  class  the  em- 
ployes of  government,  and  the  labour- 
ing class  the  servants  of  the  state,  is 
exactly  the  oriental  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  just  the  satraps  and 
fellahs  of  Persia — the  mandarins  and 
peasants  of  China — the  zemindars  and 
ryots  of  Hindostan  over  again.  Exact 
parallels  to  the  armed  and  insolent 
rabble  who  now  lord  it  over  Paris, 
and  through  it  over  France,  may  be 
found  in  the  Praetorians  of  Rome — the 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt — the  Janissaries 
of  Constantinople.  The  visions  of 
perfectibility  and  Utopian  projects  of 
Louis  Blanc,  Lamartine,  and  Ledru 
Rollin,  have  already  landed  the  social 
interests  of  France  in  the  straits  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror — its  practical  govern- 
ment in  the  armed  despotism  of  the 
Algerine  pirates,  or  the  turbulent 
sway  of  the  Sikh  soldiery. 

But  the  contagion  of  violence,  the 
ascendant  of  ambition,  the  lust  of 
rapine  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
armed  janissaries  of  Paris,  or  their 
delegates  the  Provisional  Government. 
They  have  extended  to  other  countries  : 
they  have  spread  to  other  states.  They 
have  infected  governments  as  well  as 
their  subjects ;  they  have  disgraced 
the  throne  as  well  as  the  workshop. 
Wherever  a  revolution  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  liberal  governments  have 
been  installed,  there  a  system  of 
foreign  aggression  has  instantly  com- 
menced. The  first  thing  which  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Piedmont 
did,  was  to  invade  Lombardy,  and 
drive  the  Austrian  armies  beyond  the 
Po ;  the  first  exploit  of  constitutional 
Prussia,  to  pour  into  Sleswig  to 
spoliate  Denmark.  Open  prepara- 
tions for  revolutionising  Lithuania  are 
made  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Poseu. 
A  war  has  already  commenced  on  the 
Po  and  the  Elbe ;  it  is  imminent 
on  the  Vistula.  Lamartine's  reply 
to  the  Italian  deputation  proves 
that  France  is  prepared,  on  the 
least  reverse  to  the  Sardinian 
arms,  to  throw  her  sword  into  the 
scale ;  his  conduct  in  permitting  an 
armed  rabble  to  set  out  from  Paris 
to  invade  Belgium,  and  another  from 
Lyons  to  revolutionise  Savoy,  that 
the  extension  of  the  frontier  of  France 
to  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  is  still  the 
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favourite  project  of  the  French  re- 
public. If  he  declines  to  do  so,  the 
armed  praetorians  of  Paris  will  soon 
find  another  foreign  minister  who  will. 
France  has  600,000  men  in  arms : 
Austria  500,000 :  150,000  Russians 
will  soon  be  on  the  Vistula.  Hardly 
was  uttered  Mr  Cobden's  memorable 
prophecy  of  the  approach  of  a  pacific 
millennium,  and  a  universal  turning 
of  swords  into  spinning-jennies,  when 
the  dogs  of  war  were  let  slip  in  every 
quarter  of  Europe.  Hardly  was  M. 
Lamartine's  hymn  of  "  liberty,  equa- 
lity, fraternity,"  chanted,  when  the 
reign  of  internal  spoliation  and  ex- 
ternal violence  commenced  in  France, 
and  rapidly  extended  as  far  as  its  in- 
fluence was  felt  throughout  the  world. 

"  And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away." 
The  reign  of  injustice  is  not  eternal : 
it  defeats  itself  by  its  own  excesses  : 
the  avenging  angel  is  found  in  the 
human  heart.  In  the  darkest  days  of 
humanity,  this  great  law  of  nature  is 
unceasingly  acting,  and  preparing  in 
silence  the  renovation  of  the  world. 
It  will  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
the  praetorian  bands  who  now  rule 
France,  as  it  brought  about  the  over- 
throw of  Robespierre,  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  The  revolutionary  tem- 
pest which  is  now  sweeping  over 
Europe  cannot  long  continue.  The 
good  sense  of  men  will  reassume  its 
sway  after  having  violently  reeled  : 
the  feelings  of  religion  and  morality 
will  come  up  to  the  rescue  of  the  best 
interests  of  humanity :  the  generous 
will  yet  combat  the  selfish  feelings : 
the  spirit  of  heaven  will  rise  up 
against  that  of  hell.  It  is  in  the  eter- 
nal warfare  between  these  opposite 
principles,  that  the  true  secret  of 
the  whole  history  of  mankind  is  to  be 
found :  in  the  alternate  triumph  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  that  the  clear- 
est demonstration  is  to  be  discerned 
of  the  perpetual  struggle  between  the 
noble  and  generous  and  selfish  and 
corrupt  desires  which  for  ever  actuate 
the  heart  of  man. 

"  To  rouse  effort  by  the  language  of 
virtue,"  says  Mr  Alison,  "  and  direct 
it  to  the  purposes  of  vice,  is  the  great 
art  of  revolution."  What  a  comment- 
ary on  these  words  have  recent  events 
afforded !  Judging  by  the  language  of 
the  revolutionists,  they  are  angels  de- 
scended upon  earth.  Nothing  but 


gentleness,  justice,  philanthropy  is  to 
be  seen  in  their  expressions :  nothing 
but  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  in  their 
maxims.  Astraea  appears  to  have 
returned  to  the  world  :  the  lion  and 
the  kid  have  lain  down  together — 
Justice  and  Mercy  have  kissed  each 
other.  Judging  by  their  actions,  a 
more  dangerous  set  of  ruffians  never 
obtained  the  direction  of  human  af- 
fairs :  justice  was  never  more  shame- 
lessly set  at  nought  in  measures ,  rob- 
bery never  more  openly  perpetrated 
by  power.  Their  whole  career  has 
been  one  uninterrupted  invasion  of 
private  rights  ;  their  whole  power  is 
founded  on  continual  tribute  to  the 
selfish  desire  of  individual  aggrandise- 
ment among  their  followers.  We  do> 
not  ascribe  this  deplorable  contrast 
between  words  and  actions  to  any  pe- 
culiar profligacy  or  want  of  conscience 
in  the  Provisional  Government.  Some 
of  them  are  men  of  powerful  intellect 
or  fine  genius ;  all,  we  believe,  are 
sincere  and  well-meaning  men.  But 
"  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions." 
They  are  pushed  on  by  a  famishing 
crowd  in  their  rear,  whom  they  are 
alike  unable  to  restrain  or  to  feed. 
They  are  fanatics,  and  fanatics  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind — devout  be- 
lievers in  human  perfectibility,  credu- 
lous assertors  of  the  natural  inno- 
cence of  man.  Thence  their  enormous 
error — thence  the  enormous  evils  they 
have  brought  upon  the  world — thence 
the  incalculable  importance  of  the 
great  experimentum  crucis  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  these  principles  which  is  now 
taking  place  upon  the  earth. 

To  give  one  instance,  among  manyr 
of  the  way  in  which  these  regenera- 
tors of  society  proceed  to  spoliate 
their  neighbours,  it  is  instructive  to 
refer  to  the  proposals  officially  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, in  their  interview  with  the 
railway  proprietors  of  France,  whom, 
by  one  sweeping  act,  it  was  proposed 
to  "  absorb "  into  the  state.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  stated  that  it 
was  proposed  to  "  purchase"  the 
shares  of  the  proprietors  ;  and  the 
word  "  purchase  "  sounded  well,  and 
was  doubtless  a  balm  to  many  a  qua- 
king heart,  expecting  unqualified  con- 
fiscation. But  he  soon  explained 
what  sort  of  "  purchase"  it  was 
which  was  in  contemplation.  He  said 
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that  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  "  absorb  "  all  the  railway 
shares  throughout   France ;    to  take 
the  shares  at  the  current  price  in  the 
market,,  and  give  the  proprietors  not 
money  but  rentes,  or  public  securities, 
to  the  same  amount !  That  is,  having 
first,   by  means  of  the   revolution, 
lowered  the  current  value  of  railway 
stock  to  a  twentieth,  or,  in  some  cases, 
a  fiftieth  part  of  what  it  was  previous 
to  that  convulsion,  they  next  proceed 
to  estimate  it  at  that  depreciated  va- 
lue, and  then  pay  the  unhappy  holders, 
not  in  cash,  but  in  Government  secu- 
rities, themselves  lowered  to  a  third  of 
their  value,  and  perhaps  ere  long  worth 
nothing.    A  more  shameful  instance 
of  spoliation,  veiled  under  the  fine 
names  of  "  absorption,"  centralisa- 
tion, and  the  like,  never  was  heard  of; 
but  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had 
two  conclusive  arguments  to  adduce 
on  the  subject.    Some  of  the  railway 
lines  at  least  were  "  pay  ing  concerns." 
and  the  republic  must  have  cash  ;  and 
all  of  them  afforded  work  for  the  la- 
bouring classes,  and  Government  must 
find  employment  for  the  unemployed. 
To  such  a  length  have  these  com- 
munist  and   socialist   projects   pro- 
ceeded in  Paris,  that  a  great  effort  of 
all  the  holders  of  property  was  deemed 
indispensable  to  arrest  them.    The 
eifort  was  made  on  Monday,  17th 
April ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  dreaded  evils  or  the  boasted  de- 
monstration were  most  perilous,  or 
most  descriptive  of  the  present  social 
condition  of  the  French  capital.   Was 
it  by  argument  in  the  public  journals, 
or  by  influencing  the  electors  for  the 
approaching  Assembly,  or  even  by 
discussion  at  the  Clubs,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers, 
that  the  thing  was  done  ?    Quite  the 
reverse  :  it  was  effected  by  a  demon- 
stration of  physical  strength.    They 
took  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the 
Chartists — they  copied  the  processions 
of  the  Janissaries  in  the  Atmeidan  of 
Constantinople.   The  National  Guard, 
two    hundred    and    twenty    thousand 
strong,  mustered  on  the    streets    of 
Paris :  they  shouted  out,  "  A  bas  les 
Communistes ! "—  "  A  bas  Blanqui ! " 
— u  Vive  le  Gouvernement  Pro  visoire!" 
and  the  Parisians  flattered  themselves 
the  thing  was  done.  Is  not  the  remedy 
worse  than  the  disease  ?  What  were 
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fifteen  thousand  unarmed  workmen 
spouting  socialist  speeches  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars  to  200,000  armed 
National  Guards,  dictating  their  com- 
mands alike  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment and  the  National  Assembly ! 
Was  ever  a  capital  handed  over  to 
such  a  lusty  band  of  metropolitan  janis- 
saries ?  What  chance  is  there  of  free- 
dom of  deliberation  in  the  future  As- 
sembly in  presence  of  such  formidable 
spectators  in  the  galleries  ?  Already 
M.-  Ledru  Rollin  is  calculating  on 
their  ascendancy.  Like  all  persons 
engaged  in  a  successful  insurrection — 
in  other  words,  who  have  been  guilty  of 
treason — he  is  haunted  by  a  continual, 
and  in  the  circumstances  ridiculous, 
dread  of  a  counter-revolution  ;  and  in 
his  circular  of  15th  April,  he  openly 
avows  the  principle  that  Paris  is  the 
soul  of  France ;  that  it  is  the  advanced 
guard  of  Freedom,  not  for  itself  alone, 
but  the  whole  earth ;  and  that  the 
departments  must  not  think  of  gainsay- 
ing the  will  of  their  sovereign  leaders, 
or  making  the  cause  retrograde,  in 
which  all  nations  are  finally  to  be 
blessed. 

The  account  of  this  extraordinary 
demonstration,  given  in  the  Paris 
correspondence  of  the  Times  of  19th 
April,  is  so  characteristic  and  graphic, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  the  satisfaction 
of  laying  it  before  our  readers.  It 
recalls  the  preludes  to  the  worst  days- 
of  the  first  Revolution. 

"  Ever  since  the  appearance  of  this  bold 
defiance  to  the  moderate  majority  in  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  its  announce- 
ment that  '  the  gauntlet  was  thrown 
down — the  death-struggle  was  at  hand/ 
the  city  has  naturally  been  in  a  state  of 
subdued  ferment.  Various  reports,  some 
of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  were  circu- 
lated from  mouth  to  mouth.  It  was  said 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  intended  retreating  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  fortifying  their  position — 
that  a  collision  between  the  violent  and 
moderate  parties  was  imminent — that  the 
Ultras,  led  by  Blanqui,  were  to  profit  by 
a  new  manifestation  in  favour  of  a  further 
delay  in  the  general  elections,  and  against 
the  admission  of  the  military  into  the 
city  upon  the  occasion  of  the  great  fra- 
ternisation fete,  in  order  to  upset  the 
moderate  party  in  the  Government  ;  in 
fine,  that  Ledru  Rollin,  with  two  or  three 
of  his  colleagues,  was  instigating,  aiding, 
and  abetting  Blanqui  in  this  movement 
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to  get  rid  of  that  majority  of  his  other 
colleagues  that  thwarted  his  designs. 
Whatever  the  truth  of  all  these  rumours, 
the  alarm  was  general.  It  soon  became 
generally  known  that  a  monster  meeting 
of  the  working  classes  was  to  be  held  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  on  the  Sunday,  and 
that  Messrs  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert,  in- 
stigated, it  was  said,  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  had  convoked  this  assembly. 
The  Ultra  party,  it  was  added,  designed 
to  make  use  of  this  manifestation  in  order 
to  forward  the  schemes  already  mentioned. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  on  Sunday 
morning.  In  the  Champ  'de  Mars,  a  little 
after  noon,  the  scene  was  certainly  an 
exciting  one.  Delegates  of  all  the  trades 
and  guilds  of  Paris  were  assembled,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  100,000  men. 
Banners  were  waving  in  all  directions, 
and  the  fermenting  crowd  filled  about  a 
third  of  the  vast  space  of  the  plain.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  an  explanation 
could  be  obtained  of  the  real  object  of  the 
meeting.  Its  ostensible  object,  however, 
appeared  to  be  the  election  from  among 
the  working  classes  of  fourteen  officers 
for  the  staff  of  the  National  Guard  ;  al- 
though other  motives,  such  as  the  choice 
of  candidates  among  them  for  the  general 
elections,  and  various  deputations  to  the 
Government  upon  various  matters  con- 
nected with  the  endless  organisation  of 
•work,  were  also  put  forward.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  meeting  had  in  reality  no 
other  object  in  view,  and  that  the  other 
secret  intrigues  fomented  by  the  Blanqui 
party  were  confined,  at  all  events,  to  but 
a  chosen  few.  About  two  o'clock  the 
monster  procession  began  to  move  to- 
wards the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Along  the 
outer  boulevards,  along  the  esplanade  of 
the  Invalides,  over  the  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  along  the  quays,  it  moved  on, 
like  a  huge  serpent,  bristling  with  tri- 
coloured  banners.  The  head  of  the  mon- 
ster appeared  to  have  nearly  reached  its 
destination  before  the  tail  had  fully  left 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  In  passing  through 
the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  I  found  the 
rappel  beating  in  every  street ;  the  Na- 
tional Guards  were  hurrying  to  their 
places  of  meeting,  columns  were  marching 
forward  ;  in  every  mouth  was  the  cry 
that  the  Provisional  Government  was  in 
danger  from  the  anarchists  of  the  Ultra 
party. 

On  reaching  the  quays,  I  found  every 
thing  in  a  state  of  revolution.  They  were 
already  lined,  literally  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  by  files  of  the  National  Guards  ; 
other  battalions  were  advancing  towards 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  the  legions  of  the 
Garde  Mobile  were  hurrying  in  the  same 
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direction,  and  seemed,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  re- 
sistance as  the  National  Guards  to  the 
supposed  coup-de-main  expected  to  be 
directed  against  the  majority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
advancing  legions  could  proceed  along 
with  the  monster  procession,  which  seem- 
ed surprised  and  stupified  by  the  force 
displayed.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
spectators  crowded  the  long  thoroughfare 
also,  all  endeavouring  to  push  on  to  the 
scene  of  action.  I  reached  at  last  the 
Place  de  1'Hotel  de  Ville  ;  it  appeared 
a  very  sea  of  bayonets  ;  a  small  space 
only  was  left  for  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
cession. The  force  of  the  armed  citizens 
of  the  National  Guards  and  the  Garde 
Mobile  made  certainly  a  tremendous 
show.  In  this  state  matters  remained 
upon  the  Place  for  about  four  hours,  dur- 
ing which  the  members  of  the  Government 
were  employed  probably  in  receiving  the 
delegates  of  the  monster  meeting  of  the 
working  classes.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  when  they  appeared  at  the 
windows  of  the  old  building,  shouts  were 
raised  by  the  Guards,  and  the  caps,  hats, 
shakos,  ke'pys,  and  all  the  other  variations 
of  coiffure,  that  suddenly  burst  up,  like  a 
forest,  into  the  air  upon  every  bayonet 
point,  had  a  most  singular  effect.  This 
was  repeated  continually.  During  the 
whole  of  this  long  scene,  in  which  such 
of  the  armed  force  as  filled  the  Place  kept 
its  position,  the  ferment  among  the  sur- 
rounding crowd  was  intense.  Several 
homtnes  du  peuple  were  in  a  very  angry 
and  excited  state  ;  they  declared  that 
the  working  classes  were  insulted  by  this 
demonstration  of  the  National  Guards; 
that  the  National  Guards  were  the 
enemies  of  the  people  ;  that  the  people 
must  rise  once  more  against  them,  &c. 
The  cry  against  the  Moderates  was  raised 
under  the  name  of  "  reactionaires"  and 
"faux  republicans ;"  the  counter  cry  was 
'•  anarchie"  and  "  communisme."  Several 


times  the  angry  parties  among  the  specta- 
tors were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows, 
and  much  hustling  took  place.  This  state 
of  things  remained  the  same  when  I  left 
the  Place  de  1'Hotel  de  Ville  at  six 
o'clock.  In  addition  to  the  lines  of  Na- 
tional Guards  that  still  occupied  the 
quays,  battalions  after  battalions  of  the 
different  legions  were  still  pouring  along 
towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville  even  at  that 
hour.  The  advancing  columns  reached 
through  the  Place  du  Carrousel  far  upon 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  They  were  hurrying 
on  as  quickly  as  the  intense  press  per- 
mitted them,  shouting  almost  universally, 
"A  bas  les  Anarchistes  /"  or  more  com- 
monly, for  that  was  the  real  rallying  cry, 
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11 A  bas  les  Communistes  ! "  General  Cour- 
tais,  with  his  staff,  was  riding  up  and 
down  among  the  advancing  ranks,  declar- 
ing, as  far  as  I  could  hear,  that  the 
Government  was  no  longer  in  danger,  but 
thanking  them  for  this  demonstration  of 
their  desire  to  support  it.— Times,  19th 
April. 

On  the  following  night,  (Monday 
17,)  attacks  were  made  by  the  Com- 
munists on  the  Treasury,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  several  other  posts  ;  but 
they  were  defeated  by  the  National 
Guard. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Provisional 
Government,  before  it  has  been  seven 
weeks  in  office,  is  already  passed  in 
the  career  of  revolution  by  a  force 
from  below !  It  is  fain  to  summon  the 
National  Guard  for  its  protection,  and 
to  receive  the  petitions  of  the  proletaires 
and  ouvriers  from  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  surrounded  not  by  the  love  of 
the  people,  but  the  bayonets  of  sixty 
thousand  National  Guards  grouped 
round  the  Hotel  de  Ville !  Insane  pro- 
jects of  communism,  and  the  division 
of  all  profits  among  the  workmen, 
without  leaving  any  thing  for  the 
profits  of  stock,  have  made  such  pro- 
gress among  them,  that  in  a  few  weeks 
the  Pro  visional  Government  is  accused 
of  imitating  the  conduct  of  Louis 
Philippe,  because  they  do  not  forth- 
with adopt  these  without  limitation, 
and  are  significantly  warned  to  avoid 
his  fate.  It  is  evident  that  the  destiny 
of  the  whole  civilised  world  is  wound 
up  with  allowing  these  communist 
ideas  in  France  to  run  their  course 
unmolested,  and  work  out  their  ap- 
propriate and  inevitable  fruits. 

We  anticipate  no  good  from  the 
revolution  in  Prussia.  We  are  well 
aware,  indeed,  of  the  intelligence  and 
energy  of  that  gallant  people.  We 
know  that  her  inhabitants  are  the 
most  highly  educated  of  any  people  in 
Europe,  and  second  to  none  in  patri- 
otism and  spirit.  Prussia  is  capable, 
in  good  time,  and  from  her  own  exer- 
tions, of  working  out  the  elements  of 
constitutional  freedom.  But  we  dis- 
trust all  revolutions  brought  about  by 
example.  Contagion  never  yet  spread 
the  spirit  of  real  freedom :  foreign 
imitation  may  for  a  while  overthrow 
existing  governments,  but  it  cannot 
establish  new  ones  in  their  stead  on  a 
durable  foundation.  The  Republic  of 
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Rienzi,  who,  according  to  the  fine 
expression  of  Madame  de  Stael,  "mis- 
took recollections  for  hopes,"  perished 
in  a  few  years  without  leaving  a 
wreck  behind.  Where  are  now  the 
Batavian,  Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  and 
Parthenopeian  Republics,  which  arose 
during  the  fervour  of  the  first  Revo- 
lution around  the  great  parent  Re- 
public ?  What  has  been  the  result  of 
the  revolutionary  mania  which  in 
1820  threw  down  the  established  gov- 
ernment in  Piedmont,  Naples,  Spain, 
or  Portugal?  What  has  become  of 
the  Republics  of  South  America, 
which  borrowed  their  institutions 
from  the  French  or  Spanish  model? 
Has  any  one  of  these  countries  ob- 
tained real  freedom  in  consequence  of 
their  exertions  ?  Have  they  not  all, 
on  the  contrary,  suffered  dreadfully, 
and  in  nothing  so  much  as  their  ca- 
pacity for  liberty,  from  their  effects? 
Has  not  capital  been  so  abridged,  in- 
dustry so  blighted,  security  so  endan- 
gered, violence  so  general,  that  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  been  postponed 
for  centuries,  if  not  rendered  entirely 
hopeless,  from  the  triumph  of  foreign 
imported  liberalism?  Whatever  it 
may  effect  elsewhere,  free-trade  in 
revolutions  does  nothing  but  evil  in 
society.  Nothing  but  what  is  of 
home  growth,  in  constitutions  at 
least,  can  succeed  there.  It  is  diffi- 
cult enough  to  make  the  tree  of 
liberty  prosper  even  where  it  is  indi- 
genous in  the  earth ;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  a  transplanted  tree  of  liberty 
thriving  in  the  soil  to  which  it  was 
transferred  ? 

Already  all  the  usual  and  well-known 
effects  of  successful  revolution  are  to  be 
seen  in  Berlin.  Extravagant  ideas 
among  the  working  classes, — visions  of 
unbounded  felicity  in  all.  Hopes  that 
can  never  be  realised, — expectations 
inconsistent  with  the  first  laws  of 
society.  In  the  midst  of  this  chaos 
of  excitement,  transports,  and  chi- 
merical projects,  have  come  the  in- 
evitable attendants  on  such  an  assault 
on  the  established  interests  and  order 
of  society, — shaken  credit,  frequent 
bankruptcy,  diminished  employment, 
a  falling  revenue,  augmented  discon- 
tent, foreign  warfare,  general  suffer- 
ing. These  effects  follow  so  univer- 
sally and  invariably  from  the  triumph 
of  Revolution,  that  they  may  be  fairly 
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set  down  as  its  inevitable  ^results. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  dan- 
ger, excitement,  and  tribulation,  that 
Prussia,  without  the  least  previous 
preparation  for  it,  is  to  plunge  at 
once  into  universal  suffrage,  equal 
electoral  districts,  and  a  deputy  for 
every  50,000  souls !  England,  with 
its  centuries  of  freedom,  cautious  ha- 
bits, realised  wealth,  and  opulent 
middle  classes,  could  not  withstand 
such  a  constitution.  The  abolition 
of  the  national  debt,  of  the  house 
of  peers,  and  a  division  of  property, 
would  follow  from  it  in  three  months. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  expected  from 
Prussia,  which,  so  far  from  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  freedom, 
is  not  yet  entered  with  the  craft  ? 

So  strange  and  sudden  has  been 
the  revolt  at  Vienna,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  that  it  can  be  of 
lasting  effects.  The  framework  of 
society  there,  the  habits  of  the  people, 
the  ideas  prevalent  among  them,  are 
essentially  aristocratic.  The  change 
in  the  government  was  entirely  the 
work  of  a  few  thousand  ardent  stu- 
dents and  discontented  burghers  in  the 
capital.  There  is  no  material  suffer- 
ing in  the  Austrian  provinces :  Char- 
tism is  not  there,  as  here,  fanned  by 
the  misery  produced  by  free-trade 
and  a  contracted  currency.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  unlikely  that, 
after  the  first  blush  of  the  insurrection 
is  over,  and  men  begin  to  consider 
in  what  respect  they  have  benefited 
by  it,  there  will  be  a  general  inclina- 
tion to  return  to  the  former  govern- 
ment. Probably  a  few  concessions — 
as  of  a  national  Diet,  where  the  wants 
of  the  country  may  be  made  known 
by  a  majority,  still  composed  of  nobles 
and  landed  proprietors— will  satisfy 
the  general  wish.  Old  feelings  will 
revive,  old  ideas  return,  old  habits 
retain  their  ascendancy ;  foreign  war- 
fare will  make  the  national  supersede 
the  social  passions.  It  will  be  with 
them  as  was  said  of  the  first  French 
Kevolution  in  La  Vendee, — giving 
privileges  to  the  people  is  like  casting 
water  on  a  higher  level — it  speedily 
finds  its  way  to  the  lower.  The  Re- 
volution of  1848  in  Vienna  will  be— like 
that  of  Jack  Cade  in  England,  or 
Rienzi  in  Italy,  and  all  similar  move- 
ments in  countries  not'prepared  for 
them— a  brief  and  painful  effort  which 


leaves  not  a  trace  behind.  But  this 
much  may  without  the  least  hesitation 
be  predicted.  If  this  return  to  old 
feelings  and  habits  does  not  take 
place — and  Austria,  with  its  various 
races,  provinces,  and  interests,  and 
accustomed  submission  to  authority, 
is  really  revolutionised,  its  power  will 
be  annihilated,  its  provinces  parti- 
tioned, its  people  enslaved,  its  happi- 
ness destroyed,  and  a  fatal  breach 
made  in  the  great  Germanic  barrier 
which  separates  French  Insurrection 
from  Russian  Absolutism. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  storms 
which  now  agitate  and  have  so  pro- 
foundly shaken  the  Continental  states 
does  the  aspect  of  Great  Britain  at 
the  same  period  afford?  We,  too, 
have  our  dangers :  we  have  our  Char- 
tists and  our  Repealers :  the  whole 
force  of  revolution  in  this  island,  and 
of  insurrection  in  the  neighbouring 
one,  have  been  directed  to  assail  and 
overturn  the  constitution.  This  trea- 
sonable attempt,  too,  has  been  made 
at  a  time  of  all  others  most  likely  to 
give  it  success :  when  the  ruinous  dog- 
mas of  free-trade  had  paralysed  in- 
dustry, and  of  a  gold  currency  had 
shattered  it ;  when  bankruptcies  to 
an  unheard  of  extent  had  shaken 
commerce  to  its  centre,  and  an  un- 
exampled number  of  persons  in  all 
the  manufacturing  districts  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Yet  even 
in  these,  the  most  favourable  of  all 
circumstances  for  the  success  of  se- 
dition, when  real  and  wide-spread 
internal  suffering  is  aggravated  by 
vehement  external  excitement,  how 
has  it  fared  with  the  revolutionists  ? 
Their  treasonable  designs  have  been 
every  where  met  with  calm  resolu- 
tion by  the  Government  and  the  coun- 
try ;  and  with  scarce  any  effusion  of 
blood,  without  a  contest  which  can  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  rebellion, 
without  a  [single  execution, 'as  yet  at 
least/on  the  scaffold,  their  designs 
have  been  rendered  abortive.  The 
Press  has  stood  nobly  forward  on  this 
momentous  crisis ;  and  to  its  ability 
and  truly  patriotic  spirit,  the  defeat  of 
the  disaffected,  without  bloodshed,  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.  England  has 
shown  one  instance  at  least  of  an  em- 
pire saved  by  the  unbought  loyalty  of 
her  people  and  the  free  independence 
of  her  Press.  The  metropolis  has  sefc 
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a  splendid  example  of  mingled  patriot- 
ism and  firmness :  and  Europe,  which 
expected  to  see  the  treason  of  the 
Chartists  triumphant  on  the  10th  of 
April,  and  another  republic  pro- 
claimed on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
was  astonished  to  behold  their  boasted 
multitudes  shrink  from  a  contest  with 
six  thousand  soldiers  supported  by  an 
equal  number  of  police.  Beyond  all 
question,  it  was  the  glorious  display 
of  public  spirit  then  made  by  the 
middle  and  higher  classes,  who  came 
forward  to  a  man  to  defend  the 
cause  of  order,  which  paralysed  the 
audacity  of  the  revolutionists,  and 
saved  the  empire  from  the  horrors  of 
hopeless  indeed,  but  in  any  event 
disastrous,  civil  warfare. 

The  following  observations  by  a 
distinguished  journal,  long  known  for 
its  able  and  intrepid  defence  of  the 
cause  of  religion  and  order,  put  this 
memorable  event  in  its  true  light : — 

"The  eleventh  of  April,  in  the  year 
1848,  has  arrived,  and  the  United  King- 
dom is  still  a  monarchy.  The  day,  the 
great  day,  which  was  to  revolutionise  the 
nation,  and  to  establish  a  republic  on  the 
French  model,  has  passed  over,  and  we 
find  no  change.  The  Parliament  sits  at 
its  ease  as  heretofore  ;  the  courts  of  law 
administer  justice  as  heretofore ;  and  the 
officers  of  the  executive  are  transacting 
the  business  of  the  Government  without 
molestation.  All  other  business,  too,  is 
proceeding  in  its  ordinary  course. 

"A  better  means  of  estimating  the 
strength  of  the  Chartists  than  has  yet 
been  afforded,,  was  afforded  by  the  exhibi- 
tion yesterday  on  Kennington  Common. 
The  five  millions  and  a  half  mustered 
10,000,  or,  to  take  the  highest  estimate, 
15,000.  It  may  be  said  that  these  were 
the  Chartists  of  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  though  we  have  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  fact,  let  it  be  so, — 
London  and  its  neighbourhood  comprise  a 
population  of  two  millions,  giving  five 
hundred  thousand  men  of  military  age. 
Of  these,  then,  but  15,000  at  most— we 
say  but  10,000— are  Chartists  :  1  in  500 
according  to  our  estimate,  1  in  about  330 
according  to  the  higher  estimate  of  the 
number  on  the  common. 

"  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  more  pleasing 
side  of  yesterday's  proceedings  ;  and  let 
us,  in  the  first  place,  acknowledge  the 
true  fountain  of  domestic  peace,  and  of 
every  other  blessing  —  *  UNLESS  THE 

LORD  KEEPETH   THE  CITY,  THE  WATCHMAN 

WAKETH  BUT  IN  VAIN.'     To  the  bounty  of 
Divine  Providence  we  owe  it,  that  this 


morning  we  arise  in  peace  to  pursue  our 
peaceful  occupations.  May  we  not  add, 
with  humility,  that  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  we  owe  the  honour  that  the  metro- 
polis of  England  has  won,  in  setting  to 
the  world  an  example  of  a  peaceful  vic- 
tory over  the  worst  spirit  of  rebellion, 
encouraged  by  the  triumph  of  rebellion  in 
almost  every  other  capital  of  Europe. 
Yes,  it  is  to  Him,  and  to  the  teaching  of 
His  word,  the  glory  is  due. 

We  have  told  the  number  of  Chartists  ; 
now  what  was  the  number  of  special 
constables'! — Two  hundred  thousand;  the 
Morning  Chronicle  says,  we  believe  truly, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — no 
sickly  spectres,  like  those  whose  perverse 
activity  summoned  them  from  their  usual 
avocations,  but  the  manhood  of  the  me- 
tropolis, from  the  high-spirited  nobility 
and  gentry  downward,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  society,  to  the  strong-armed 
artisan,  and  the  robust  drayman  or  coal- 
whipper.  Yes,  the  special  constables  en- 
rolled yesterday  presented  a  body  for 
spirit,  strength,  and  number,  not  to  be 
matched,  out  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  How  truly  did  we  say 
a  few  weeks  ago,  that  every  Sunday 
saw  meekly  kneeling  in  the  churches  of 
the  metropolis  a  body  of  men  that  could 
laugh  to  scorn  the  assault  of  any  enemy, 
foreign  or  domestic,  that  could  by  possi- 
bility be  brought  to  confront  them.  These 
men  look  for  spirit,  and  strength,  and 
safety  in  the  right  quarter,  and  they  them- 
selves yesterday  exhibited  the  proof. 

•"  The  military  preparations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  prudent,  as  providing 
against  the  danger  of  local  success  on  the 
part  of  the  enemies  of  order,  but  it  is 
plain  that  they  did  not  operate  by  terror, 
for  a  soldier  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  it  was 
the  little  staff  of  the  special  constable  that 
quelled  sedition,  and  it  is  right  that  this 
should  be  known  to  all  our  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  to  domestic  traitors,  as  proof 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  firmly  united  in  defence  of  their 
constitution." — Standard,  April  11, 

That  the  Chartists  fully  expected  a 
Revolution  to  be  effected  in  London 
that  day  is  decisively  proved  by  their 
conduct  in  the  provinces.  At  Glas- 
gow, a  placard  appeared,  headed 

"  THKEATENED 
"  REVOLUTION  IN  LONDON  ;" 
and  invited  the  people  to  be  ready  to 
come  out  by  their  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  the  moment  farther  in- 
telligence was  received.     The  "ab- 
sorption" of  the  Electric  Telegraph  by 
Government  was  a  sad  blow  to  them, 
for  it  left  them  at  a  loss  how  to  act. 
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It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
moral  guilt  of  the  movement  thus 
happily  defeated  by  the  firmness  of 
the  Government  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  immense  majority  of  the  people. 
Situated  as  the  Continent  now  is — 
with  capital  destroyed  and  credit 
ruined  in  France  ;  war  imminent,  and 
commerce  paralysed  in  Germany ; 
and  hostilities  actually  raging  in 
Italy,  it  is  evident  that  Great  Bri- 
tain, if  secure  of  internal  tranquillity,' 
may  again,  as  during  the  war,  be- 
come the  workshop  and  emporium  of 
the  world.  Secure  within  her  sea- 
girt shores,  protected  alike  by  her 
fleets,  her  armies,  her  past  renown 
and  present  spirit,  she  has  advantages 
during  such  a  strife  which  no  other 
country  possesses,  provided  she  does 
not  throw  them  away  by  her  own  in- 
sanity. But  this  the  proceedings  of 
the  Chartists  and  Repealers  are  pre- 
cisely calculated  to  do.  Had  the 
London  demonstration  turned  out 
successful,  these  prospects  would  have 
been  utterly  ruined,  credit  destroyed 
here  as  it  has  been  in  France,  and  the 
misery  of  the  people  augmented  to 
a  degree  never,  perhaps,  before  wit- 
nessed in  modern  Europe.  Every 
Chartist  meeting,  by  prolonging  the 
period  of  distrust,  by  checking  the 
return  of  confidence,  by  preventing 
the  outlay  of  capital,  postpones  the 
restoration  of  prosperity  by  a  certain 
period.  As  long  as  they  continue, 
trade  never  can  revive,  industry  must 
continue  to  languish,  poverty  to  in- 
crease, suffering  to  be  prolonged, 
woe  to  be  augmented.  What, 
then,  is  the  guilt  of  those  who, 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  or  to 
gratify  a  senseless  vanity,  prolong  an 
agitation  fraught  with  such  disastrous 
consequences — retain  the  people,  in 
whom  they  profess  to  be  interested, 
steeped  in  such  misery — and  avert, 
when  about  to  set  in,  the  returning 
flood  of  prosperity  to  their  country  ? 

The  French  journalists,  in  the  in- 
terest of  revolution,  are  loud  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  apathy,  as  they 
call  it,  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  on  this  occasion,  and  ex- 


press their  astonishment  that  the 
Chartists,  for  some  reason  they  can- 
not understand,  shrank  from  a  contest 
with  the  Government,  under  circum- 
stances which  gave  them,  as  they 
think,  every  prospect  of  success.  We 
Avill  tell  them  the  reason — which  is  not 
the  less  true,  that  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  their  vanity :  The 
English  are  major  and  they  are  minor; 
the  English  are  men  and  they  are 
schoolboys.  We,  too,  have  had  our 
dreams  of  communism,  but  they  were 
brought  forward  by  Jack  Cade  in  the 
days  of  Richard  II. ;  we,  too,  have 
indulged  in  social  aspirations,  but  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Fifth-Mon- 
archy Men,  and  they  ended  in  the 
despotism  of  Cromwell.  It  is  very 
well  for  schoolboys  and  juvenile  aca- 
demicians to  indulge  in  extravagant 
freaks  suited  to  their  years ;  but  they 
do  not  become  bearded  veterans. 
When  England  became  a  man,  she 
put  away  childish  things.  France,  by 
the  spoliations  and  destruction  of  the 
first  Revolution,  has  lost  the  elements 
of  freedom.  But  Germany  yet  pos- 
sesses them ;  and  if  she  does  not  abuse 
her  advantages,  in  two  hundred  years 
she  may  possess  the  mingled  freedom 
and  stability  which  now  constitute  at 
once  the  glory  and  happiness  of  Eng- 
land. It  requires  that  time  to  be  free 
of  the  craft  of  liberty;  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  freedom  any  more  than 
geometry.  England  has  preceded  other 
nations  by  two  centuries  in  this  glori- 
ous path  ;  it  would  ill  suit  the  masters 
to  recede,  and  imitate  the  follies  of 
such  as  are  only  becoming  tyros  in 
the  attempt  to  follow  it.  Those  who 
have  long  ago  reached  the  summit, 
and  know  with  what  difficulty  it  was 
attained,  can  afford  to  smile  at  the 
young  aspirants  who  invite  them  to 
descend  and  renew  the  toil  of  the 
ascent.  Those  who  have  spread 
political  power  with  safety  over  a 
million  of  pacific  electors  diffused  over 
a  whole  empire,  have  no  occasion  to 
imitate  the  example  of  those  who 
would  establish  despotic  power  in  the 
hands  of  two  hundred  thousand  armed 
Janissaries  of  a  single  capital. 
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HOW  TO  DISARM  THE  CHARTISTS. 


THE  tempest  which  has  lately  pass- 
ed over  the  moral  world  has  begun  to 
subside, — we  no  longer  hear  of  empires 
revolutionised,  monarchies  overturned, 
by  every  post.  The  states  which 
were  to  be  prostrated  by  the  blast 
have  already  fallen ;  those  which  have 
withstood  the  shock,  like  a  cannon 
which  has  borne  a  double*%hotted  dis- 
charge, are  only  the  more  firm  from 
having  escaped  uninjured  from  such  a 
trial.  France  has  been  utterly  revo- 
lutionised: Prussia,  to  all  appearance, 
scarcely  less  thoroughly  convulsed: 
Italy  has  been  thrown  into  transports: 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany  have, 
more  or  less,  become  republican:  Aus- 
tria has  been  violently  shaken  :  the 
seeds  of  another  bootless  democratic 
convulsion  sown  in  Poland.  This  is 
enough  for  three  months.  Even  M. 
Ledru  Kollin  and  Louis  Blanc  could 
scarcely,  in  their  wildest  imaginations, 
have  figured  a  more  rapid  consumma- 
tion of  their  wishes.  But  other  states 
have  stood  firm.  England,  the  first- 
born of  freedom,  has  shown  herself 
worthy  of  her  glorious  inheritance :  — 
she  has  repelled  tyranny  in  the  form 
of  democracy,  as  she  has  repelled 
tyranny  in  the  hands  of  kings.  Russia 
is  yet  unshaken ;  —  her  people  have 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  Czar, 
and  are  preparing  on  the  Vistula 
for  a  crusade  into  western  Europe. 
Belgium,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
has  withstood  the  tempter;  the  hordes 
sent  down  from  Paris  to  carry  deso- 
lation into  its  beautiful  plains  have 
been  repelled  with  disgrace.  Den- 
mark has  boldly  thrown  down  the 
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gauntlet  to  revolutionised  and  spoli- 
ating Prussia,  and  is  striving  to  main- 
tain its  comparatively  inconsiderable 
dominions  against  its  gigantic  aggres- 
sor; and  even  the  rickety  and  half- 
revolutionised  monarchy  of  Spain  has 
survived  the  shock,  and  the  streets 
of  Madrid  have  witnessed  the  over- 
throw of  a  power  which  the  arms  of 
France  proved  unable  to  combat. 

The  worst,  therefore,  is  over,  con- 
sidering the  convulsion  as  one  affect- 
ing the  internal  government  and  social 
concerns  of  nations.  The  wild-beast 
has  made  his  spring:  he  has  cruelly 
lacerated  some  of  the  party,  but  many 
have  repelled  his  claws,  and  against 
others  he  has  missed  his  blow.  But, 
even  more  than  that,  we  derive  conso- 
lation from  this  reflection,  that  the  force 
of  the  cosmopolitan  and  general  trans- 
ports has  been  weakened,  and  they  are 
rapidly  turning  into  their  ordinary 
and  comparatively  regulated  evils  of 
war,  conquest,  and  military  devas- 
tation. The  polyglot  fervour,  for  the 
present  at  least,  is  stilled :  the  national 
are  fast  resuming  the  ascendency  over 
the  social  passions.  Prussia  is  at 
open  war  with  Denmark,  in  the 
hope  of  wresting  from  it  the  German 
possessions  of  the  Danish  crown:  Pied- 
mont, Tuscany,  and  Lombardy  are 
combating  Austria  on  the  Adige: 
Naples  has  declared  war  against  Sicily, 
and  Russia  is  only  waiting  till  its  gigan- 
tic strength  is  collected  in  Poland  to 
crush  the  efforts  of  revolution  in  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  and  Duchy 
of  Posen.  Thus  revolution  is  lead- 
ing every  where  to  its  natural  and  oft 
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predicted  result  of  universal  hostility. 
The  robbery  of  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
as  in  a  nation  where  the  authority  of 
law  is  at  an  end,  has  become  general. 
Spoliation  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Nation  is  rising  up  against  nation  — 
people  against  people  ;  civil  war  has 
already  broken  out  in  many  parts  of 
France — in  others  it  is  threatened: 
Paris  is  openly  preparing  for  the  con- 
flict :  and  the  reign  of  liberty,  equa- 
lity, and  fraternity  in  France  is,  to  all 
appearance,  about  to  deluge  the  world 
with  a  stream  of  blood ;  second,  per- 
haps, only  to  that  which  followed  and 
punished  the  first  revolution. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  speak 
lightly  of  the  calamities  which  such 
general  warfare  must  bring  in  its 
train.  None  know  them  better,  or 
deplore  them  more  deeply  than  our- 
selves. But  they  are  light  in  compa- 
rison of  the  evils  of  successful  revolu- 
tion. War,  even  in  its  bloodiest 
form,  is  under  some  control ;  it  is 
conducted  according  to  fixed  usages, 
and  by  men  subject  to  discipline. 
But  revolutions  have  no  customs : 
happily  they  have  not  been  so  fre- 
quent in  history  as  to  have  induced 
any  consuetudinary  usage.  They  are 
subject  to  no  discipline ;  the  principle 
on  which  they  proceed  is  the  nega- 
tion of  all  authority.  They  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  destruction  of  all  those 
barriers  which  experience  had  erected, 
and  found  necessary  to  restrain  vice's 
baneful  influence.  If  they  bear  any 
resemblance  to  war,  it  is  to  the 
universal  burst  of  passion  which  follows 
the  storming  of  a  fortress  or  sack  of 
a  city.  The  murder,  rape,  and  con- 
flagration which  then  invariably  en- 
sue, are  but  faint  images  of  the  wide- 
spread ruin  which  never  fails  to  follow 
even  the  least  bloody  successful  revo- 
lution. The  evils  of  pillage,  massacre, 
or  storm  affect  only  the  immediate 
sufferers  under  the  soldiers'  violence : 
even  the  dread  of  plunder  by  a  victo- 
rious host  extends  only  as  far  as  the 
arm  of  the  marauder  can  reach.  But 
the  shock  to  credit,  the  destruction  of 
capital,  the  wasting  of  industry  by  a 
successful  revolution,  are  confined  to  no 
such  limits ;  it  devastates  like  a  con- 
flagration every  thing  within  its  reach, 
and  spreads  its  baneful  influence  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  civilised 
world.  There  are  few  operatives  in 


Britain  who  are  not  suffering  at  this 
moment  under  the  effects  of  the 
French  revolution.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  war  which,  in  two  months,  de- 
stroyed two-thirds  of  the  capital  of  a 
nation,  and  subjected  thirty -four 
millions  of  men  to  the  despotism  of 
two  hundred  thousand  armed  janizaries 
in  the  capital,  as  the  recent  revolu- 
tion has  done  in  France  ? 

Delivered  by  the  firmness  of  our 
government,  and  the  spirit  of  our 
people — by  the  wisdom  which  cen- 
turies of  freedom  has  diffused,  and  the 
habits  which  wide- spread  and  long- 
continued  prosperity  have  rendered 
general — from  the  immediate  dangers 
of  a  similar  convulsion,  it  well  becomes 
us  to  take  advantage  of  the  breathing 
time  thus  afforded,  to  consider  how 
we  may  lessen  the  danger  in  future 
times,  and  remove  those  causes  which 
rendered  it  serious  in  the  crisis  through 
which  we  have  passed.  It  is  in 
vain  to  conceal  that  the  danger  was 
very  great.  For  the  first  time  for  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  Revolution 
walked  our  streets ;  a  large  portion 
of  our  manufacturing  population 
looked  only  for  the  telegraph  from 
London  on  the  10th  April  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  insurrection.  That 
such  insane  attempts  would  have 
been  defeated  is  indeed  certain ;  but 
what  unutterable  misery  to  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  them,  and  the 
whole  industrious  population  in  the 
realm,  awaited  the  successful  issue  of 
treason,  even  for  a  brief  period,  and 
in  a  single  city  ?  If  Glasgow  had  been 
three  days  in  the  hands  of  the  mob 
after  the  6th  March ;  if  a  portion  even 
of  London  had  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Chartists  on  the  night 
of  the  10th  April ;  if  Dublin  had  be- 
come the  theatre  of  a  second  rebellion 
on  the  17th  March,  and  Sackville 
Street  had  witnessed  the  throwing  of 
rockets  and  storming  of  barricades,  as 
Elboeuf  and  Rouen  have  lately  done, 
who  can  estimate  the  shock  which 
would  have  been  given  to  industry, 
the  ruin  to  capital,  the  destruction  of 
employment,  that  must  inevitably 
have  ensued  throughout  the  empire  ? 
It  would  not  have  been — as  was  said  of 
the  failure  of  the  potatoes  in  Ireland — 
a  famine  of  the  thirteenth,  with  the 
population  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
it  would  have  been  the  horrors  of  the 
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Jacquerie,  decimating  the  myriads  of 
ancient  Babylon. 

The  democratic  party  throughout 
the  empire  have  a  very  simple  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  we  have  suffered 
and  those  we  have  escaped.  They 
say,  "  Extend  the  suffrage."  It  has 
already  become  evident  that  it  is  to 
this  point  that  all  their  efforts  will  be 
directed,  and  in  a  way  more  likely 
in  the  end  to  be  successful  than  by  the 
coarse  weapons,  false  declamation,  and 
monster  meetings  of  the  Chartists. 
Already  an  u  Extension  of  the  Suffrage 
League"  has  been  formed  in  Man- 
chester with  Mr  Cobden  at  its  head  ; 
and  its  ramifications  and  efforts  may  be 
seen  in  simultaneous  meetings  called 
on  the  subject  in  Glasgow,  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  other 
manufacturing  towns.  There  is  the 
more  reason  to  apprehend  serious 
consequences  from  such  a  league  from 
the  habit  which  government,  following 
Sir  R.  Peel's  example,  has  got  into 
of  late  years  of  yielding  to  any  clamour 
soever,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  loud 
and  lasting.  There  is  reason  to  fear, 
from  some  ominous  hints  that  have 
been  dropped  in  several  influential 
Journals,  particularly  the  Times,  that 
it  may  be  in  the  contemplation  of 
government,  by  some  concession  in 
regard  to  the  national  representation, 
to  allay,  as  they  conceive,  the  discon- 
tent which  has  fostered  Chartism  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  es- 
tablish the  legislature  in  a  way  more 
adapted  "  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people." 
It  becomes  of  the  last  importance, 
therefore,  to  consider  what  it  is  of 
which  the  Chartists  and  discontented 
operatives  really  complain ;  what  are 
the  evils  which  have  rendered  their 
discontent  general  and  alarming  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  and  what  effect 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage  would 
have  on  the  actual,  and,  we  fear, 
deep-rooted  seats  of  evil,  which  at 
present  disturb  the  tranquillity  and 
interrupt  the  industry,  and  may,  in 
the  end,  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
British  empire. 

The  grand  practical  object  of  com- 
plaint, on  the  part  of  the  working 


classes  at  present,  is  want  of  employ- 
ment. This  is  so  general,  at  least  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  all  but  universal  in  those 
who  depend  on  the  chief  branches  of 
paid  industry.  Statistical  facts  of 
unquestionable  accuracy  demonstrate 
that  this  complaint  is  too  well-founded, 
and  in  no  situations  more  so  than  in 
the  chief  marts  of  our  manufacturing 
industry.  The  weekly  returns,  made 
with  so  much  accuracy  by  the  police  in 
Manchester,  have  exhibited  an  ave- 
rage, for  the  last  six  months,  of  about 
9000  operatives  out  of  employment,  and 
1 1,000  working  at  short  time ;  *  which, 
supposing  there  are  only  two  persons 
on  an  average  dependent  on  each, 
will  imply  above  27,000  persons  out 
of  employment,  and  30,000  working 
short  time.  At  Glasgow,  matters  are 
still  worse.  From  inquiries  made  by  the 
magistrates  of  that  city,  at  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  establishments, 
with  a  view  to  furnish  with  informa- 
tion the  deputation  which  was  sent  up 
to  endeavour  to  procure  some  aid 
from  government  to  restore  credit  and 
relieve  the  unemployed,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  in  that  city  above 
11,000  persons  out  of  employment, 
and  7000  working  on  short  time,  and 
14,000  railway  labourers  on  the  rail- 
ways connected  with  that  city,  who 
have  been  dismissed.  Taking  the 
ascertained  and  known  unemployed 
at  25,000,  and  their  dependents  at 
2  each,  which  is  below  the  average 
of  2£,  it  is  certain  there  are  75,000 
unemployed  persons  in  Glasgow  and  its 
vicinity.  And  if  the  unascertained  poor, 
casual  labourers,  and  Irish  are  taken 
into  account,  it  is  much  within  the 
mark  to  say,  that  there  are  A  HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND  PERSONS  IN  GLAS- 
GOW AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OUT 

OF  EMPLOYMENT,  besides  at  least 
twenty  thousand  working  short  time  ! 
So  great  and  lamentable  a  prostration 
of  industry  is  probably  unparalleled  in 
Great  Britain. 

What  is  in  a  peculiar  manner 
worthy  of  observation  in  this  deplor- 
able prospect,  is  the  universality  of 
the  depression.  It  is  not  confined 
to  one  branch  of  industry,  or  one 


*  In  the  week  ending  April  29,  1848,  the  workers  in  Manchester  stood  thus, — 
Full  time,  24,756.        Short  time,  10,630.        Unemployed,  9,303. 

Times,  May  4,  1848. 
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employment ;  it  spreads  alike  over  all 
the  urban  population  in  the  empire. 
Doubtless  it  is  more  severely  felt  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  than  else- 
where, from  the  entire  dependence  of 
industry  in  commercial  localities  on 
credit,  and  the  fearful  sensitiveness 
with  which  any  shock  to  the  monetary 
system  is  felt  throughout  the  remotest 
ramifications  of  the  mercantile  world. 
But  distress,  more  or  less,  in  towns  at 
least,  is  now  universal.  In  Edinburgh 
the  unemployed  are  increasing  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
in  the  better  class  of  citizens.  In 
Dublin,  between  general  distress  and 
repeal  agitation,  business  is  entirely 
at  a  stand ;  rents  cannot  be  recovered, 
sales  have  ended ;  and  the  universal 
prostration  resembles  nothing  known 
in  recent  times  but  the  still  more 
general  and  poignant  distress  which 
in  Paris  has  followed  the  triumph  of 
the  revolutionists.  London  has  suf- 
fered, as  yet,  much  less  than  any  other 
part  of  the  empire  from  the  general 
depression,  because  it  is  the  seat  of 
all  the  realised  wealth  and  durable 
fortune  of  the  empire :  it  is  the  place 
where  money  is  spent,  fully  more  than 
where  it  is  made.  But  even  in  London, 
distress,  wide-spread  and  serious,  is 
beginning  to  be  felt:  the  diminished 
expenditure  of  the  West  End  is  loudly 
complained  of,  and  the  incessant  in- 
troduction of  foreign  manufactures  is 
a  standing  subject  of  irritation  to  the 
operative  classes.  The  revenue  is 
collected  slowly  and  with  difficulty; 
and  its  diminished  amount,  showing 
a  falling  off  of  above  two  millions  a- 
year,  demonstrates  that  the  perma- 
nent sources  of  our  strength  have  at 
length  come  to  be  affected. 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  too — 
and  to  this  point  we  in  an  especial 
manner  request  the  attention  of  our 
readers — that  the  distress  is  felt  much 
more  strongly  in  the  commercial  than 
the  agricultural  classes.  Indeed,  were 
it  not  for  the  increased  weight  of 
poor-rates,  owing  to  the  manufactur- 
ing distress,  the  multitude  of  railway 
labourers  thrown  idle  by  the  stoppage 
of  their  lines,  and  the  number  of  land- 
holders who  have  had  their  finances 
crippled  by  the  universal  fall  of  rail- 
way and  other  shares,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  would  now  be 
any  agricultural  distress  in  the  empire 


at  all.  Where  it  exists,  it  is  entirely 
the  reflexion  or  re-echo,  as  it  were,  of 
commercial  ruin.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  that  the  only  serious  and 
real  disaster  which  has  affected  the 
country  since  the  depression  began, 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  1846,  which  of  course  blasted, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
the  labours  of  the  cultivators  only ; 
and  that  the  distress  now  felt  as  so 
poignant  has  been  continued  only, 
not  created,  by  the  French  and  German 
revolutions.  Down  to  February  last, 
no  class  had  suffered  by  real  external 
calamity  but  the  farmers:  and  yet 
the  distress  which  has  become  so 
extreme,  has  arisen  not  among  them, 
but  among  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. This,  too,  has  occurred  at 
a  time  when  a  great  change  has  been 
made  for  the  interest,  and  at  the  de- 
sire, of  the  commercial  classes,  in  our 
foreign  mercantile  policy, — when  free 
trade  has  been  introduced,  to  cheapen 
bread,  lessen  the  cost  of  production, 
and  facilitate  exchanges ;  and  when 
the  ruin  which  was  anticipated  from 
the  measure  was  not  to  the  com- 
mercial but  the  landed  interest.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  our  present  condition,  and 
one  on  which  it  most  behoves  both  our 
legislators,  and  all  interested  in  their 
country's  welfare,  to  ponder. 

While  this  deplorable  prostration  of 
the  interests  of  industry  in  all  its  ma- 
nufacturing branches  has  taken  place, 
no  corresponding  general  decline  in 
prices  has  occurred.  The  producer 
has  in  too  many  cases  been  ruined, 
but  the  consumers  have  not  as  yet 
at  least  been  benefited.  In  some 
branches  of  manufacture,  indeed,  a 
most  frightful  depreciation  of  value 
has  taken  place.  Silks,  muslins,  and 
ladies'  dresses  are  now  selling  for  half 
of  what  they  were  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  But  that  is  the  effect  of  the 
French  revolution,  which  has  thrown 
such  an  immense  quantity  of  articles 
of  this  description  into  the  British 
market,  and  of  the  unparalleled  num- 
ber of  failures  amongst  ourselves, 
which  have  forced  such  prodigious 
masses  of  stock,  belonging  to  se- 
questered estates,  to  sale.  These 
bankruptcies,  and  the  ruinous  con- 
traction of  the  currency  which  has 
occasioned  them,  afford  too  satis- 
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factory  an  explanation  of  the  de- 
pressed prices  in  most  of  the  staple 
articles  of  British  manufacture.  But 
in  those  articles  which  are  not  so 
dependent  on  the  maintenance  of 
commercial  credit,  and  in  which  the 
good  eifects  of  free-trade  might  have 
been  expected  to  appear,  unmitigated 
Ly  its  attendant  disasters,  no  diminu- 
tion of  price  is  perceptible. 

The  last  harvest  was  so  fine,  that  a 
public  thanksgiving  was  offered  for  the 
blessing  ;  and  it  came  on  the  back  of 
the  importation  of  £31,000,000  worth 
of  foreign  grain,  or  above  12,000,000 
quarters  in  the  preceding  fifteen 
months  :  but  the  price  of  wheat  is  still 
51s.  a  quarter,  and  that  of  oats  and 
barley  yet  higher  in  proportion.  Oxen 
and  sheep,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions, have  been  imported  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  during  last  year;*  so 
great,  indeed,  as  to  make  the  able 
writers  in  the  Times  apprehend  that 
they  had  drained  away  the  whole  cur- 
rency of  the  country  in  exchange  ;  but 
butcher  meat  is  still  7d.  a  pound. 
The  West  Indies  are  irrecoverably 
and  finally  ruined,  but  we  are  paying 
5d.  and  6d.  a  pound  for  our  slave- 
grown  Cuba  and  Brazil  sugar.  The 
Banker's  Circular  of  May  2,  1848, 
asks  whether  there  was  ever  heard  of 
before  a  monetary  crisis  which  "  had 
lasted  a  year?"  but  no  man,  during 
that  year  of  fine  harvest,  general 
peace,  and  universal  suffering,  has 
found  that  his  household  expenses 
have  experienced  the  least  diminution 
from  what  they  were  during  the  previ- 
ous years  of  protected  industry,  wide- 
spread contentment,  and  unbroken 
prosperity.  Free- trade  is  evidently 
driving  some  of  the  staple  branches  of 
British  industry  out  of  the  field ;  one 
is  expiring  in  the  West  Indies,  another 


languishing  in  Manchester,  a  third 
tottering  in  Glasgow;  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  home  production  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  of  foreign  supply, 
prices  remain  what  they  were — do- 
mestic is  superseded  by  foreign  indus- 
try ;  and  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  that  we  have  ruined  many 
staple  branches  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture without  benefiting  any  class  of 
our  people. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  rational 
observer  that  this  extraordinary  and 
universal  depression  must  have  been 
owing  to  some  cause  within  the  control 
of  the  government  of  this  country,  and 
that  neither  external  calamities,  nor 
the  inclemencies  of  nature  have  had 
any  material  share  in  producing  it. 
Within  the  short  period  of  three 
years  not  only  was  there  no  deficiency 
of  employment  in  any  part  of  the 
empire,  but  labour  bore  a  high,  in 
general  an  extravagantly  high  price 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Sir  R. 
Peel  in  an  especial  manner  dwelt  OIL 
this  general  flood  of  prosperity  which 
had  set  in  upon  the  country  in  spring 
1845,  and  ascribed  it,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  to  the  measures  for  libe- 
rating commerce  from  fiscal  restraint, 
which  he  had  introduced  on  his  first 
coming  into  power.  Since  that  time 
no  external  disaster  or  warfare  has 
arisen,  till  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out  in  February  last,  to  account 
for  the  stoppage  of  employment,  or 
the  general  misery  into  which  the 
lower  classes  have  fallen.  We  were 
at  peace  with  all  the  world :  our  ex- 
ports in  the  year  1845  had  reached  the 
unprecedented  amount,  including  the 
colonial  productions,  of  £150,000,000  ;f 
and  railways,  penetrating  the  country 
in  all  directions,  gave  an  extraordi- 


Live  animals, 
Provisions,  cwts., 
Grain,  quarters, 
Grain  in  flour,  cwts., 

1845. 
19,593 
109,550 
1,336,739 
394,908 

1846. 
85,542 
206,455 
2,635,218 
2,631,341 

1847. 
172.355 
403,577 
7,905,419 
'  7,900,880 

Parl.  Paper,  12th  Feb.  1848. 

t  Exports,  Official  Value.  Imports,  Declared  Talue. 

British  and  Irish  Prod,  and  Manuf.  Colonial.  Total. 

1844  £131,564,503    £14,397,246    £145,961,789     £58,584,292 

1845  134,599,116     16,280,870     150,879,986      60,111,081 

—PORTER'S  Progress  of  the  Nation,  358,  2d  Edition. 
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nary  degree  of  employment  to  the 
working  classes.  In  autumn  1846, 
it  is  true,  Ireland  and  the  West 
Highlands  of  Scotland  were  visited 
by  a  failure,  amounting  in  many  places 
to  a  total  ruin,  of  the  potato  crop, 
which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  agri- 
cultural produce  to  the  amount  of 
£15,000,000  sterling.  But  though 
this  great  defalcation  was  the  source 
of  extreme  distress  to  the  cultivators 
who  suffered  by  it,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  diminished  the  general  sup- 
plies of  the  empire,  yet  it  could 
not  be  considered  as  the  cause, 
by  itself,  of  the  wide-spread  ruin 
which  has  since  overtaken  every  in- 
terest in  the  empire.  The  agricultural 
productions  of  Great  Britain  are 
estimated  by  statistical  writers  at 
above  £300,000,000  sterling  annually, 
and  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
certainly  exceed  £200,000,000.*  What 
is  a  failure  of  £15,000,000  of  pota- 
toes in  such  a  mass  ?  Such  as  it  was, 
the  gap  was  more  than  supplied  by 
the  importation,  in  a  year  after  it 
occurred,  of  £31,000,000,  or  double 
the  amount  in  value,  of  foreign  grain. 
The  harvest  of  1847  was  so  fine  that 
a  solemn  thanksgiving  was,  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  nation, 
offered  to  Almighty  God  for  its  bless- 
ings. Prices  have  since  been  not 
excessive,  wheat  being  at  an  average 
about  51s.  a  quarter  —  yet  still,  in 
May  1848,  we  are  in  universal  dis- 
tress ;  and  the  want  of  employment 
is  felt  much  more  strongly  by  the 
manufacturing  classes,  who  have  been 
affected  by  no  disaster  whatever,  than 
the  agricultural,  who  have  suffered  one 
which  has  now  passed  away. 

While  these  are  the  social  evils 
which  the  working  classes  every  where 
experience,  and  which  have  alone 
rendered  the  Chartist  movement  gene- 
ral or  serious  in  the  country,  the  great 
complaint,  in  a  political  point,  which 
they  every  where  make  is,  that  the 


legislature  and  the  government  are 
alike  indifferent  to  their  representa- 
tions ;  that  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  complaints,  show  themselves 
insensible  to  their  tales  of  woe,  and 
refuse  even  to  give  that  moderate 
relief  to  them  which  is  easily  within, 
their  power,  which  a  paternal  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  extend  to  its  dis- 
tressed subjects,  and  which,  in  former 
days,  under  Tory  administrations, 
was  never  withheld  from  the  people, 
when  suffering  under  dispensations 
not  approaching  to  the  present  in  du- 
ration or  intensity.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  feeling  now  universal  in  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, we  subjoin  an  extract  from  a 
journal  conducted  with  much  ability, 
the  Daily  Mail  of  Glasgow. 

(t  The  household  suffrage  movement  ori- 
ginates in  a  deep-seated  conviction  that 
the  present  legislature  works  ill.  There 
are  practical  measures  offered  for  its  ac- 
ceptance, which  it  rejects  ;  and  yet  the 
feeling  of  the  country  is  in  their  favour. 
Means  of  employing  the  idle  are  suggested; 
but  by  the  government  and  by  the  parlia- 
ment they  are  heedlessly  neglected.  Some 
crotchet  in  political  economy  is  intro- 
duced into  a  plain  matter  of  accounting  ; 
and  meanwhile  the  people  starve,  because 
their  sustenance,  in  the  way  proposed,  is 
inconsistent  with  something  that  some- 
body has  written  in  a  book.  There  is  an 
obvious  insufficiency  of  food,  of  employ- 
ment, and  of  investment  in  the  country, 
while  land  languishes  for  lack  of  tillage  ; 
and  when  the  plain  remedy  for  these 
great  deficiencies  is  pressed,  there  arises 
the  ghost  of  long-past  folly,  waving  its 
parchment  before  the  legislature,  and  so 
the  living  are  starved,  in  strict  accordance 
not  with  the  meaning  but  with  the  mis- 
take of  the  dead.  Free-trade,  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  rule  of  our  political 
practice  by  the  same  men  who  enact  and 
maintain  laws  to  fetter  and  reduce  the 
circulation  of  the  country,  which  is  the 
life  of  its  trade.  We  hear  of  free-trade 
with  foreign  countries,  in  which  duties 
equal  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  per 


Vizi- 


Agricultural  Produce. 


Manufactures  and  Mines. 
1846. 


19,135,000  arable  acres  at  £7  each,  .        .  £133,945,000 

27,000,000  grass  and  meadow,  at  £6  each,     162,000.000     Exports,       .    51,000,000 

15,000,000  waste,        ....  5,000,000     Home  market,  133,000,000 


Total,      .         .        £300,945,000 
—PORTER'S  Progress  of  the  Nation,  i.  177. 


£184,000,000 
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cent  are  charged  upon  our  products, 
although  the  existence  of  freedom  of 
trade  under  these  circumstances  is  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

"  The  nation  holds  colonies  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  purchased  and  main- 
tained at  a  costly  rate,  embracing  every 
characteristic  of  soil  and  climate  on  the 
earth,  competent  to  provide  homes  and 
sustenance  for  nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  world  ;  and  the  legislature 
voluntarily  casts  away  all  interest  to  be 
derived  from  their  progress,  except  its 
cost.  The  national  affairs  are  managed 
on  some  kind  of  rule  altogether  different 
from  any  thing  that  a  prudent  man  would 
adopt  in  the  guidance  of  his  private 
business  ;  and  so  employment  becomes 
scarce,  and  food  dear  together  ;  while 
the  natural  and  necessary  results  are, 
popular  irritation,  and  a  desire  for  change, 
which  have  led  to  the  associations  for 
extending  the  suffrage,  now  general 
throughout  the  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire."— Glasgow  Daily  Mail,  May  2, 
1848. 

There  is  too  much  foundation,  all 
must  admit,  for  these  complaints. 
On  occasion  of  the  dreadful  mone- 
tary crisis  of  October  1847,  when 
ministers  were  compelled  to  break 
through  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and 
nearly  all  railway  labour  and  mer- 
cantile industry  in  the  country  was 
suspended  from  the  impossibility 
of  finding  funds  to  carry  them 
on,  the  government  were  besieged 
with  the  most  earnest  memorials 
from  the  chambers  of  commerce  in 
nearly  all  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  London,  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
Edinburgh,  pointing  out  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of 
1844;  but  still  they  did  nothing. 
They  contented  themselves  with  ap- 
pointing a  committee,  in  which  the 


bullionists  were  understood  to  have 
the  majority,  in  parliament,  which, 
after  sitting  long,  and  examining  a 
host  of  witnesses,  and  burying  the 
question  under  heaps  of  blue  folios, 
will  probably  end  by  reporting  a  year 
hence  in  favour  of  the  present  system. 
The  most  vigorous  remonstrances 
have  been  made  by  the  same  com- 
mercial bodies  against  the  threatened 
abrogation  of  the  Navigation  Laws;  but 
that  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
shaken  the  avowed  determination  of 
government,  to  carry  the  principle  of 
free-trade  without  limitation  into  that 
vital  branch  of  our  national  industry. 
The  West  India  interest  demon- 
strated in  a  manner  "  luce  mendiana 
clarius"  that  the  equalisation  of  the 
duties  of  foreign  slave-grown  to  home 
free-labour-raised  sugar,  would  prove 
utter  ruin  to  our  West  India  colonies, 
and  reinstate  in  frightful  activity  the 
infernal  traffic  of  the  slave-trade  ;  but 
this  did  not  produce  the  slightest 
impression  on  government,  and  they 
without  hesitation  consigned  these 
noble  colonies  to  destruction,  and 
restored  the  slave-trade  throughout 
the  globe,  rather  than  abate  one  iota 
of  the  dogmas,  of  free-trade,  or  raise 
sugar  a  penny  a-pound.*  All  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire  have  sent 
deputations  or  memorials  to  govern- 
ment, beseeching  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  a  grant  of  exchequer  bills,  or 
the  aid  of  treasury  credit  in  some  way, 
to  set  agoing  the  unfinished  lines  of 
railways,  and  enable  them  to  find  a 
certain  amount  of  labour  for  the  un- 
employed; but  they  have  every  where 
met  with  a  decided  refusal.  We  must 
have  free-trade  in  eveiy  thing,  in 
pauperism,  typhus  fever,  and  insur- 
rection, as  well  as  in  corn,  cotton,  or 
sugar.  Laissez  faire  is  the  universal 


*  One  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  houses  in  Glasgow  in  the  West  India  trade 
has  just  failed  for  £400,000,  and  in  their  circular  announcing  the  suspension  of 
their  payments  they  observe  :  — 

"  For  upwards  of  half  a  century  we  have  steadily  followed  our  business  of  West 
India  merchants,  never  engaging  in  speculations  of  any  kind.  Our  assets  chiefly 
consist  of  sugar  estates  in  Trinidad  and  Demerara.  These  estates  are  in  excellent 
condition,  capable  of  making  large  crops  ;  but  they  have  been  rendered  worse  than 
unprofitable  and  of  no  value  by  acts  of  Parliament — the  worst  of  which  being  the  Sugar- 
duty  Act  of  1846 — whereby  slave-made  sugar  was  admitted  to  consumption  in  this 
country,  on  terms  which  the  British  colonies  are  altogether  unprepared  to  compete 
with.  We  are,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servants.  ECCLES,  BURNLEY,  &  Co." 

This  is  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  honestly  and  manfully  spoken.  These 
gentlemen  have  been  as  completely  spoliated  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  were  the  estates 
of  the  French  emigrants  by  the  Convention. 
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system  :  all  government  has  to  do  is  to 
hinder  the  competitors  coming  to 
blows.  Every  thing  must  find  its 
level,  though  that  level  to  one -half  of 
the  community  is  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar.  One  thing  only  is  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  that  is  gold ;  one  class 
only  is  to  be  saved  from  competi- 
tion, and  that  class  is  the  great  capi- 
talists. 

This  obstinate  resistance  of  govern- 
ment to  the  wishes,  and  declared  in- 
sensibility to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  country,  is  the  more  remark- 
able that  it  exhibits  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  paternal  spirit  by 
which  government  was  formerly 
actuated.  Suffering,  never  indeed 
approaching  in  extent  and  intensity 
to  that  which  now  afflicts  the  nation, 
but  still  sufficiently  distressing,  has 
been  often  experienced  in  former 
times ;  but  on  none  of  these  did  the 
government  hesitate  to  come  forward 
with  a  large  grant,  founded  on  the 
public  credit,  to  alleviate  the  general 
calamity,  and  always  with  the  very 
best  effects.  In  1793,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and 
the  general  hoarding  which  took  place 
in  France  during  the  terrors  of  the 
He  volution,  a  great  export  of  gold 
from  the  British  islands  to  the  Con- 
tinent took  place ;  but  Mr  Pitt  at 
once  came  forward  with  a  grant  of 
£5,000,000  to  aid  the  commercial  in- 
terest ;  and  so  rapidly  did  this  well- 
timed  advance  restore  credit,  that  a 
small  part  only  of  this  large  sura  was 
taken  up,  and  very  little  of  it  was  lost 
to  the  nation.  In  February  1797,  a 
similar  cause  produced  that  great  run 
on  the  bank  which  brought  that  estab- 
lishment to  the  verge  of  ruin ;  but 
the  same  minister  instantly  introduced 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
which  at  once  restored  credit,  revived 
industry,  and  carried  the  nation  in  a 
triumphant  manner  through  all  the 
dangers  and  crises  of  the  war.  In 
1799  and  1800,  two  successive  bad 
harvests  brought  the  nation  to  the 
verge  of  starvation  ;  but  government 
interposed  by  various  sumptuary 
laws  regarding  food,  stopped  distilla- 
tion from  grain,  and  themselves  im- 
ported immense  quantities  of  Indian 
corn  for  the  use  of  the  people.  In 
1811,  a  similar  calamity  ensued  from 
the  effects  of  Napoleon's  continental 


blockade,  and  the  American  Non- 
intercourse  Act  ;  but  government 
again  interposed  with  an  issue  of 
exchequer  bills,  and  confidence  was- 
restored,  and  with  it  industry  and 
commerce  revived. 
In  1826  very  great  depression  existed 
in  all  branches  of  industry,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dreadful  monetary  crisis 
of  December  1825;  but  government 
stopped  the  crash,  as  Lord  Ashburton 
has  told  us,  by  issuing  £2,000,000  of 
old  and  forgotten  notes  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  then  alleviated  the 
distress  by  a  copious  issue  of  exche- 
quer bills  to  aid  the  commercial  inte- 
rest, which  soon  brought  the  nation 
out  of  its  difficulties.  But  since  the 
government  has  been  popularised  by 
the  revolution  of  1832,  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  done.  The  long-pro- 
tracted distress  from  1838  to  1841 T 
and  the  dreadful  suffering  of  1847-8, 
have  been  alike  unable  to  extort  for 
British  suffering  one  farthing  in  aid  of 
the  national  industry  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  principle 
laissez  faire  has  prevailed  alike  over 
the  strongest  claims  of  justice  and  the 
most  piteous  tales  of  suffering.  Gov- 
ernment seems  resolved  that  the  na- 
tion shall  drain  the  lees  of  free- trade 
to  the  dregs,  and  taste  it  in  all  its 
bitterness.  It  is  no  consolation  to  suf- 
fering British  industry  to  see  that 
£10,000,000  was  in  one  year  voted  to 
sufferinglrishidleness,and£20,000,000- 
in  another  to  the  grand  step  in  West 
Indian  ruin.  The  people  see  that  the 
first  was  yielded  to  terror,  the  last  to 
fanaticism  ;  and  the  melancholy  con- 
viction has  forced  itself  on  every  mind 
that  government  now  yield  to  no- 
thing but  the  strongest  pressure  from 
without  ;  and  that  the  doors  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  opened  only  to  the 
fierce  demand  of  threatened  high  trea- 
son, or  the  reverberated  echoes  of 
wide-spread  delusion. 

Ministers  were  aware  of  all  this  ;. 
and  they  knew  also  that,  on  the  first 
declaration  of  war  with  France  or  any 
foreign  power,  they  would  at  once 
raise  a  loan  or  issue  exchequer  bills 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  £20,000,000 
sterling.  Here  is  an  enemy  worse 
than  the  French,  or  the  French  and 
the  Repealers  united — want,  fever, 
famine,  disaffection,  despair,  actually 
within  our  bosom,  and  consuming  the. 
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very  vitals  of  the  state  !  A  word  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
at  once  arrest  the  misery,  dispel  the 
sedition,  restore  bread  to  millions, 
revive  loyalty  in  a  wasted  and  perish- 
ing state.*  Why,  then,  is  it  not  in- 
stantly done  ?  why  does  not  govern- 
ment eagerly  seize  so  glorious  an 
opportunity  of  healing  the  wounds  of 
the  suffering  people,  and  extinguish- 
ing, by  deeds  of  beneficence,  the  demons 
of  discord  and  disaffection  in  the 
realm  ?  Because  it  would  interfere 
with  a  principle ;  it  would  intercept 
the  free  employment  of  wealth  ;  it 
might  alarm  capitalists,  lower  the 
value  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  for  a 
week  or  two  depress  the  funds  a-half, 
or  perhaps  one  per  cent.  It  would  be 
a  substantial  extension  of  the  currency, 
and  that  would  imply  an  avowal  that 
it  had  formerly  been  unduly  con- 
tracted ;  it  might  be  quoted  against 
ministers  as  a  tardy  and  reluctant  ad- 
mission of  the  error  of  their  former 
monetary  policy  in  the  parliamentary 
committee,  or  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons !  It  is  for  such  wretched  consi- 
derations as  these  that  relief  is  re- 
fused, and  want,  wretchedness,  and 
treason  prolonged  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Were  the  subject  not  so 
serious,  and  even  terrible  in  all  its 
bearings,  their  conduct  would  remind 
us  of  the  well-known  reasons  assigned 
by  Dr  Sangrado  to  Gil  Bias,  for  con- 
tinuing, to  the  evident  destruction  of 
Ms  patients,  the  system  of  hot  water 
and  bleeding. 

" '  Sir,'  said  I  one  evening  to  Dr 
Sangrado,  '  I  call  heaven  to  witness, 
that  I  exactly  follow  out  your  method, 
nevertheless  all  my  patients  slip  out  of 
my  hands  to  the  other  world:  one 
would  think  they  take  a  pleasure  in 


dying,  to  discredit  our  system 

If  you  would  follow  my  advice,'  re- 
plied I,  *  we  would  change  our  system 
of  practice.'  '  I  would  willingly,'  re- 
plied he,  '  make  the  trial,  if  it  led  to 
no  other  consequences  than  those  you 
have  mentioned ;  but  I  have  published 
a  book  in  which  I  extol  the  frequent 
use  of  the  lancet  and  hot  water ;  do 
you  wish  me  to  decry  my  own  work  T 
4  Oh !  you  are  right,'  replied  I,  *  you 
must  never  think  of  giving  such  a  tri- 
umph to  your  enemies :  they  would  say 
you  have  at  length  confessed  your  error; 
that  would  ruin  your  reputation: perish 
rather  the  noblesse,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people.  Let  us  go  on  as  we  have 
begun.'  We  continued  accordingly 
our  system,  and  went  on  with  such 
expedition,  that  in  six  weeks  we  had 
occasioned  as  many  funerals  as  the 
siege  of  Troy,  "f 

We  speak  advisedly,  and  after  a 
full  observation  of  its  effects,  when 
we  say,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
unhappy  persons  who,  within  the  last 
year,  have  been  sent  into  the  Gazette, 
owe  their  ruin  as  completely  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, as  Dr  Sangrado's  patients  did 
their  death  to  the  copious  bleedings- 
and  warm  water  draughts  which  he 
prescribed  to  them.  Only  think 
what  our  rulers  have  done,  and  then, 
say  whether  any  save  colossal  private 
fortunes,  engaged  in  mercantile  ad- 
ventures, could  withstand  the  effects 
of  their  measures. 

I.  The  government,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  bill  of  1819,  compelled 
the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  its  notes 
in  gold  ;  by  the  act  of  1826  prohibited 
the  issuing  of  any  notes  below  five 
pounds  ;  and  by  the  act  of  1844  in 
England,  and  1845  in  Scotland  and 


*  The  inquest  set  on  foot  by  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  in  support  of  their  depu- 
tation, showed  that  six  railway  companies  alone  connected  with  that  city  could,  if 
aided  by  government,  employ  for  a  year  workmen  as  follows  : — 

Caledonian  Railway  Company  could  employ          .  .  14,000  men 

North  British  do.  do.  .  .  .  8,500     „ 

Scottish  Central,  and  Scottish  Midland  Junction    do.        do.         3,500    „ 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  do.  do.  .  2,500     „ 

Barrhead  and  Neilston  Direct      do.  do.  .  500     „ 

Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  Dumfries  and  Carlisle,        do.        do.       10,000    „ 

Total  labourers,  39,000 

Embracing,  with  their  dependants,  at  least  120,000  persona,  besides  mechanics  and. 
others  indirectly  benefited, 
f  Gil  Bias,  lib.  2,  c.  5. 
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Ireland,  restricted  the  notes  issuable 
on  securities,  in  the  whole  empire,  to 
£32,000,000,  declaring  that,  for  every 
note  beyond  that  limit  issued  by  any 
bank,  sovereigns  to  an  equal  amount 
must  be  stored  up  in  the  vaults  of  the 
issuer.  In  a  word,  they  made  the 
whole  circulation  beyond  £32,000,000 
u  metallic  currency.  At  the  same 
time,  they  provided  that,  for  every 
tive  sovereigns  beyond  a  certain  limit 
withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
a  five-pound  note  should  be  withdrawn 
by  that  establishment  from  the  circu- 
lation. 

II.  Having  thus  laid  the  nation  fast 
in  golden  fetters,  and  prevented  the 
possibility   of   an  extension   of   the 
currency,  for  carrying  on  all  under- 
takings   beyond     this     £32,000,000, 
save  by  an  augmentation  of  the  gold 
coin  in  the  country,  government  next 
proceeded  to  give  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  railway  undertakings, 
and  to  pass  bills  through  the  legisla- 
ture for  new  undertakings   of   that 
description,  requiring  the  outlay  from 
1845  to  1848  of  at  least  £150,000,000 
sterling,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
expenditure    and   operations   of  the 
country,  already  raised  at  that  period 
to  an    unusual    and    unprecedented 
height. 

III.  Having    thus,    in   1844    and 
1845,  landed  the  empire  in  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unheard-of  amount  of 
undertakings,   requiring   the   utmost 
possible  extension  of  the  currency  to 
«arry  these  on,  government,  in  1846, 
next  proceeded  to  introduce  the  free- 
trade  system — allow  the  free  impor- 
tation of  foreign  grain,   and  throw 
down  the  protection  barriers    which 
had     hitherto    alone    sheltered    the 
native  industry  of  the  empire,   and 
prevented,    save    on     extraordinary 
emergencies,  any  considerable  drain 
upon  -its   metallic  resources.      They 
thusraised  the  imports  to  £85,000,000, 
sent  the   metallic    circulation  head- 
long out  of  the  country,  and  of  course 
contracted,  by   the  force  of  the  law 
of    1844,    in  a    similar  proportion, 
its  paper  circulation.     By  the   two 
combined,    they  occasioned    such    a 
strain  upon  the  bank  that,  in  the  end 
of  October  1847,  it  was  within  a  few 
days  of  stopping  payment.    Ministers 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  sus- 
pend the  Bank  Charter  Act ;  but  not 
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till  an  amount  of  bankruptcy  had 
been  brought  upon  the  middle  class, 
and  misery  upon  the  people,  unparal- 
led  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

IV.  Free  -  trade  having  exposed 
our  colonists  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
were  charged  with  an  indolent  eman- 
cipated black  population,  to  a  direct 
competition  with  the  slave  colonies 
of  other  countries,  where  sugar,  being 
raised  by  forced  labour,  could  be 
brought  to  the  market  at  little  more 
than  half  the  price  which  it  cost  in 
the  British — government  next  obsti- 
nately adhered  to  their  determination, 
to  ruin  these  colonie's,  and  destroy 
capital  to  the  amount  of  £100,000,000 
sterling,  rather  than  abate  one  iota 
of  their  free-trade  principles  ;  realising 
thus,  indeed,  the  exclamation  of 
Robespierre — "Perish  the  colonies, 
rather  than  one  principle  be  aban- 
doned!" The  consequence  is,  that 
one  half  of  the  estates  in  the  British 
West  India  islands  will  go  out  of 
cultivation,  and  be  choked  with 
jungle  in  the  course  of  this  year. 
Agricultural  produce,  once  averaging 
£22,000,000  annually,  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  next :  a  market  once 
taking  off  £3,600,000  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  giving  employment  to 
250,000  tons  of  our  shipping,  will  be 
extinguished :  and  the  foreign  slave- 
colonies,  having  beat  down  British 
competition,  will  get  the  monopoly  of 
the  sugar- market  of  the  world  into 
their  own  hands,  and  raise  its  price 
to  7d.  or  8d.  a  pound  in  the  English 
market — thus  terminating  the  miser- 
able advantage  for  which  all  these 
disasters  are  incurred. 

Whoever  considers  seriously,  and 
in  a  dispassionate  mode,  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  the  measures  on  the 
part  of  government  which  have  now 
been  detailed,  so  far  from  being  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  of  the  devastation 
and  ruin  which  has  occurred  simulta- 
neously in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  will  only  be 
surprised  that  it  has  not  been  greater 
and  more  wide-spread  than  it  actually 
has  been.  He  will  regard  it  as  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  British  empire,  and 
the  indomitable  energy  of  the  British 
people,  that  they  have  been  able  to 
bear  up  at  all  against  such  repeated 
and  gratuitous  blows,  levelled,  not 
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intentionally,  but  from  mistaken  prin- 
ciples, by  their  own  rulers  at  the  main 
sources  of  national  prosperity.  And  he 
will  not  consider  it  the  least  remarkable 
circumstance,  in  this  age  of  wonders, 
that  when  the  ruinous  effects  of  these 
their  own  measures  had  been  clearly 
and  beyond  all  dispute  demonstrated 
by  experience,  government  not  only 
positively  refused  to  make  the  smallest 
abatement  from,  or  change  in  their 
suicidal  policy,  but  in  every  instance 
declined  to  give  the  slightest  assistance 
to  the  persons  ruined  by,  or  suffering 
under  it. 

To  us,  reflecting  on  the  causes 
to  which  this  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  conduct  on  the  part 
of  government  is  to  be  imputed,  it 
appears  that  it  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  two  causes,  to  the  combined 
operation  of  which  the  present  dis- 
tressed condition  and  recent  danger  of 
the  British  empire  are  entirely  to  be 
ascribed. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  fatal  and 
still undiminished  influence  of  thepoli- 
tical  economists  in  the  legislature.  So 
great  and  disastrous  has  it  been,  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we 
regard  that  sect  as  the  worst  enemies 
the  empire  ever  had.  What  has 
made  them  so  disastrous  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  country  is,  that  they 
have  introduced  the  custom  of  looking 
upon  the  science  of  government,  not 
as  a  matter  to  be  based  upon  experi- 
ence, and  modified  by  its  lessons,  but 
as  consisting  of  theories  to  be  deter- 
mined entirely  by  general  reasonings, 
and  considered  to  depend  solely  on 
the  conclusions  of  philosophers,  in 
works  of  abstract  thought.  They 
have  thus  come  to  disregard  alto- 
gether the  sufferings  of  nations  or 
classes  of  society  under  their  systems, 
and  to  adhere  to  them  obstinately  in 
the  midst  of  general  ruin  and  lamen- 
tation, as  Dr  Sangrado  did  to  his 
"bleedings  and  hot-water  cure,  though 
they  had  occasioned  more  funerals 
than> the  siege  of  Troy?  They  look 
upon  a  nation  as  the  surgeon  does 
upon  a  patient  who  is  held  down  on 
the  marble  table  to  undergo  an  opera- 
tions. This  was  just  the  case  with 
Turgot— one  of  the  first  and  most 
eminent  of  the  economists,  and  who 
began  the  French  Revolution  by  in- 
troducing their  doctrines  into  French 
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"He  regarded,"    says 


legislation. 

Senac  de  Meilhan,  "  the  body  corpo- 
rate not  as  a  living  and  sentient,  but  as 
a  lifeless  and  insensible  substance,  and 
operated  upon  it  with  as  little  hesita- 
tion as  an  anatomist  does  on  a  dead 
body."  Beyond  all  doubt  it  was  the 
suffering  produced  by  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  from  1826  to  1830 
that  brought  about  the  storm  of 
discontent  which  issued  in  the  Reform. 
Bill.  And  if  the  empire  is  to  be 
furtherrevolutionised,  and  the  Chartist 
agitation  is  to  end  in  household  or 
five-pound  suffrage,  it  will  unques- 
tionably be  owing  to  the  wide -spread 
misery  which  the  combined  operation 
of  free-trade  and  a  fettered  currency 
have  extended  through  the  empire. 

The  second  cause  to  which  this 
strange  insensibility  of  government  to 
the  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  empire,  is  to  be  ascribed, 
is  the  influence  in  the  legislature  of 
that  very  class  which  was  installed  in. 
power  by  the  revolution  of  1832. 
The  movement  in  that  year  was 
essentially  democratic — it  was  by  the 
effort  of  the  masses,  joined  to  that  of 
the  middle  classes  and  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  that  the  crown  was  over- 
awed, and  the  change  forced  upon  the 
country.  But  the  change  actually 
made  was  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  one  of  these  parties  only. 
The  shopkeepers,  by  the  framing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  got  the  government 
into  their  own  hands.  By  schedules 
A  and  B,  the  colonies  and  shipping 
interest  were  at  once  disfranchised ; 
by  the  ten -pound  clause,  the  majority 
of  votes  in  the  urban  constituencies 
was  vested  in  the  shopkeepers  ;  by  the 
places  enfranchised,  two-thirds  of  the 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
for  towns  and  boroughs.  Thus  the 
majority,  both  of  the  seats  and  the 
constituents,  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  trading  classes.  Thence  all 
the  changes  which  have  since  taken 
place  in  our  national  policy.  The 
practised  leaders  of  parliament  soon 
discovered  where  power  was  nowprac- 
tically  vested, — they  are  as  quick  at 
finding  out  that  as  courtiers  are  at 
finding  out  who  are  the  favourites  that 
influence  the  sovereign.  Thence  the 
free-trade  measures,  arid  the  obstinate 
retention  of  a  contracted  currency. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  capitalists  to 
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lower  the  price  of  every  thing  except 
money,  and  render  it  as  dear  as  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  re- 
tailer and  merchant  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear.  Thence  the  free-trade  sys- 
tem and  contracted  currency,  which 
have  now  spread  such  unheard-of  de- 
vastation throughout  the  empire. 
When  a  class  obtains  the  ascendency 
in  government,  it  becomes  wholly 
inexorable,  and  deaf  to  every  con- 
sideration of  justice  or  expedience 
urged  by  any  other  class.  Of  such 
class  government  may  be  said,  what 
Thurlow,  with  his  usual  wit  and  saga- 
city, said  to  a  suitor  who  was  com- 
plaining of  the  denial  of  justice  he  had 
experienced  from  an  incorporation, — 
"Justice,  Sir!  did  you  ever  expect 
justice  from  an  incorporation  ?  which 
has  no  soul  to  be  damned,  and  no  body 
to  be  kicked." 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  persons  who  have  suf- 
fered under  the  system  introduced  into 
our  colonies,  have  been  the  very  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  class  who 
have  imposed  it  upon  government. 
The  manufacturing  operatives  joined 
the  shopkeepers  in  the  cry  for  free- 
trade, — and  where  has  it  left  numbers 
of  them  ?— in  the  workhouse  and  the 
Gazette.  But  that  is  no  uncommon 
thing  in  human  affairs ;  perhaps  the 
greatest  evils  which  befall  both  nations 
and  individuals  are  those  which  they 
bring  upon  themselves  by  their  own 
folly  or  grasping  disposition.  Provi- 
dence has  a  sure  mode  of  punishing 
the  selfishness  of  man,  which  is  to  let 
it  work  out  its  natural  fruits.  If  the 
deserved  retribution  to  selfish  and  in- 
terested conduct  were  to  be  taken  out 
of  human  affairs,  how  much  misery 
would  be  avoided  here  below,  but 
what  impunity  would  exist  to  crime ! 

The  working  classes  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  who  now  see  how 
entirely  they  have  been  deluded  on 
this  subject,  and  how  completely  free- 
trade  has  turned  to  their  own  ruin, 
have  a  very  simple  remedy  for  the 
evils  under  which  they  labour.  They 
say,  "  Extend  the  suffrage  ;  give  us  a 
due  sway  in  the  legislature,  and  we  will 
soon  protect  our  own  interests.  The 
revolution  of  1832  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  of  1 830  in  France,  has  turned 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  bour- 
geoisie; and  we  must  have  another 


Reform  Bill  to  give  us  the  blessings 
which  Louis  Blanc,  Ledru  Rollin,  and 
the  Socialists  promise  to  France." 
This  idea  has  taken  a  great  hold  of 
the  public  mind  in  a  certain  class  of 
society.  It  is  the  natural  reaction  of 
experience  against  the  innumerable 
evils  which  free-trade  and  a  contracted 
currency  have  brought  upon  the  coun- 
try. The  manufacturing  and  working 
classes,  who  joined  the  trading  interest 
in  raising  the  cry  for  these  measures, 
finding  themselves  now  crushed,  or 
deriving  no  benefit  from  their  effects, 
see  no  remedy  but  in  taking  the 
matter  entirely  into  their  own  hands, 
and  putting  an  end  at  once,  by  ob- 
taining the  command  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  all  those  measures  which 
gratuitously,  and  for  no  conceivable 
purpose  but  the  interest  of  the  trades, 
spread  ruin  and  desolation  through 
the  nation. 

We  object  strenuously  to  any  such 
change  ;  and  that  from  no  attachment 
to  the  free- trade  and  fettered  currency 
system,  to  which  we  have  always 
given  the  most  determined  resistance, 
but  from  a  firm  desire  for,  and  clear 
perception  of,  the  interests  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  to  which, 
though  often  in  opposition  to  their 
blind  and  mistaken  wishes,  we  have 
uniformly  given  the  most  undeviating 
support. 

A  uniform  system  of  voting,  such 
as  a  £5  or  household  suffrage,  which 
is  now  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  all 
the  evils  of  society,  is  of  necessity  a 
class  representation,  and  the  class  to 
which  it  gives  the  ascendency  is  the 
lowest  in  whom  the  suffrage  is  vested. 
It  must  be  so,  because  the  poor  being 
always  and  in  every  country  much 
more  numerous  than  the  rich,  the 
humblest  class  of  voters  under  every 
uniform  system  must  always  be  in- 
comparably the  most  numerous.  It 
is  this  circumstance  which  has  given 
the  ten-pounders  the  command  of  the 
House  of  Commons  under  the  new- 
constitution  ;  they  are  the  humblest 
and  therefore  the  most  numerous  class 
enfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act,  and 
consequently,  underthe  uniform  house- 
hold suffrage,  they  have  the  majority. 
They  have  so  for  the  same  reason  that, 
under  a  similar  uniform  system, 
the  privates  in  an  army  would  out- 
number the  whole  officers,  comniis- 
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sioned  and  non-commissioned.  But 
if  the  suffrage  is  reduced  so  low  as  to 
admit  the  representatives  of  the  opera- 
tives and  "proletaires,"  or  those  whom 
they  influence,  (which  household  or  a 
£5  suffrage  would  undoubtedly  do,) 
what  measures  in  the  present  state  of 
society  in  this  country,  and  feeling 
throughout  the  world,  would  they  im- 
mediately adopt  ?  We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  newly  formed  republic  of 
France,  where  such  a  system  is 
established,  to  receive  the  answer. 
Repudiation  of  state  engagements, 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  railways ;) 
confiscation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  a  graduated  income  tax; 
the  abolition  of  primogeniture,  in 
order  to  ruin  the  landed  interest; 
the  issue  of  assignats,  in  order  to  sus- 
.  tain  the  state  under  the  shock  to 
credit  which  such  measures  would 
necessarily  occasion,  might  with  con- 
fidence be  looked  for.  And  the  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  is,  would  these 
measures  in  the  end  benefit  any  class 
of  society,  or,  least  of  all,  the  operative, 
in  a  country  such  as  Great  Britain, 
containing,  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, a  greater  number  of  persons  de- 
pendent on  daily  wages  for  their  exist- 
ence than  any  other  that  ever  ex- 
isted? 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  such 
ruin  to  credit  and  capital  but  the  im- 
mediate stoppage  of  employment,  and 
throwing  of  millions  out  of  bread? 
Even  if  the  whole  land  in  the  country 
were  seized  and  divided,  it  would 
afford  no  general  relief— it  would  only 
shift  the  suffering  from  one  class  to 
another.  What,  under  such  a  system, 
would  become  of  the  millions  who  now 
exist  on  the  surplus  expenditure  of 
the  wealthy  ?  They  would  all  be 
ruined — England  would  be  overrun 
by  a  host  of  starving  cultivators  like 
France  or  Ireland.  A  plunge  down  to 
household  suffrage  would  soon  effect  the 
work  of  destruction,  by  reducing  us  all 
in  a  few  years  to  the  condition  of  Irish 
bog-trotters.  It  is  no  security  against 
these  dangers  to  say  that  the  working 
class,  if  they  get  the  majority,  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  eschew  what- 
ever is  hurtful  to  their  interests.  Men 
do  not  know  what  is  to  prove  ultimate- 
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ly  injurious  in  public,  any  more  than 
they  perceive,  in  most  cases,  what  is  to 
be  for  their  final  interest  in  private  life. 
The  bourgeoisie  got  the  command  of 
the  country  in  France  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  but  have  they  benefited 
by  the  change  ?  Let  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  Louis  Philippe's  govern- 
ment, and  the  present  disastrous  state 
of  commerce  in  France,  give  the  an- 
swer. The  workmen  of  Paris  got  the 
entire  command  of  the  government  by 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  already 
85,000  of  them  are  kept  alive,  only  work- 
ing at  the  u  Ateliers  Nationaux,"  while 
200,000  are  lounging  about,  eating  up 
the  country  with  bayonets  in  their 
hands.  The  middle  classes  got  the 
command  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  their  representatives 
set  about  free-trade  and  restricted 
currency  measures,  which  have  spread 
distress  and  bankruptcy  to  an  un- 
paralleled extent  among  themselves. 
The  Reform  Bill,  by  establishing  these 
measures,  has  destroyed  a  fourth  of 
the  realised  capital  of  Great  Britain.* 
Household  or  universal  suffrage  would 
at  once  sweep  away  a  half  of  what 
remains,  as  it  has  recently  done  in 
France.  And  in  what  condition 
would  the  30,000,000  inhabitants  of 
the  British  empire  be  if  three-fourths 
of  the  capital— in  other  words,  three- 
fourths  of  the  means  of  employing 
labour,  or  purchasing  its  fruits — were 
destroyed  ?  We  should  have  Skibbe- 
reens  in  every  village  of  Great  Britain, 
and  grass  growing  in  half  of  London. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  allay 
the  present  ferment,  and  tranquillise 
the  country,  when  so  rudely  shaken 
by  internal  distress  and  external  ex- 
citement? Are  we  to  sit  with  our 
hands  folded  waiting  till  the  tempest 
subsides  ?  and  if  the  present  system  is 
continued,  is  there  any  ground  for 
believing  it  ever  will  subside?  We 
answer,  decidedly  not.  We  must  do 
something — and  not  a  little,  but  a 
great  deal.  But  what  is  required  is 
not  to  augment  the  political  power  of 
the  working  classes,  but  to  remove 
their  grievances ;  — not  to  give  them 
the  government  of  the  state,  which 
they  can  exercise  only  to  their  own 
and  the  nation's  ruin,  but  to  place 


*  This  is  within  the  mark.  It  has  lowered  the  funds  from  100  to  80,  or  a  fifth  ; 
railway  stock  on  an  average  a  third  ;  West  India  property  nine-tenths  ;  and  mer- 
cantile stock,  in  most  cases,  nearly  a  half. 
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a  condition  that  they 
may  no  longer  desire  to  govern  it. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  abandon- 
ing the  system  of  class  government 
for  the  interest  chiefly  of  the  moneyed 
interests,  and  returning  to  the  old 
system  of  general  protective  and 
national  administration. 

The  first  thing  which  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  and  enterprise  in 
the  moneyed  classes,  and  consequent 
employment  and  happiness  in  the 
poor,  is  to  repeal  the  Bank  Charter 
Acts  of  1844  and  1845 ;  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  establish  such  a  system  as 
may  provide  a  safe,  sufficient,  and 
equable  circulation  for  the  empire. 
Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  circulation  which  shall  be  capable 
of  expanding,  instead  of  contracting, 
as  specie  is  drawn  out  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. Till  this  is  done,  every  attempt 
to  alleviate  the  existing  misery,  in  a 
durable  way,  will  prove  abortive. 
Nobody  wants  to  have  French  assig- 
nats  issued  amongst  us,  or  to  have 
every  insolvent  who  chooses  to  call 
himself  a  banker  authorised  to  issue 
currency  ad  libitum,  and  substantially 
usurp  the  Queen's  prerogative  by 
coining  worthless  paper  into  doubtful 
money.  But  as  little  can  the  nation 
go  on  longer  with  our  circulation  based 
exclusively  on  gold  coin,  and  liable 
to  be  contracted  as  that  coin  is  drawn 
out  of  the  country ;  thereby  doubling 
the  evil,  by  first  inducing  speculation 
when  specie  is  plentiful,  and  then 
withdrawing  the  currency  when  it  be- 
comes scarce.  Still  less  can  this  be 
borne,  when  a  system  of  free- trade 
has  been  established  amongst  us  which 
has  enormously  increased  our  impor- 
tations, especially  in  articles  of  food 
and  rude  produce,  for  which  experi- 
ence proves  nothing  but  cash  will  be 
taken  by  the  holders ;  and  which,  in 
consequence,  has  induced  a  conse- 
quent tendency  outward  in  the  precious 
metals,  from  which,  if  no  corresponding 
increase  in  domestic  circulation  is 
permitted,  nothing  but  contraction  to 
credit,  stoppage  to  speculation,  and 
ruin  to  industry  is  to  be  anticipated. 
Least  of  all  can  such  a  system  of  draw- 
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ing  in  paper  as  the  gold  goes  out,  be 
endured  when  political  circumstances 
have  so  much  increased  the  demand 
for  the  precious  metals  in  the  neigh- 
bouring states  ;  when  the  revolutions 
in  France  and  Germany  have  at  once 
rendered  hoarding  general  in  those 
countries,  and  deluged  us  with  their 
bankrupt  stocks,  for  which  nothing 
but  specie  will  be  taken  in  exchange  ; 
and  when  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, both  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
has  occasioned  the  usual  demand  for 
gold,  as  the  most  portable  of  the 
precious  metals,  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  war. 

The  way  in  which  the  dreadful  evils 
consequent  upon  commercial  credit, 
and  consequently  universal  employ- 
ment, being  kept  dependent  on  such 
an  unstable  equilibrium  as  that  which 
gold  must  ever,  and  most  of  all  in 
such  circumstances,  afford,  is  perfectly 
evident.  What  is  wanted  is  some- 
thing to  equalise  the  supply  of  currency; 
to  contract  paper  when  the  precious 
metals  are  abundant,  and,  conse- 
quently, credit  is  becoming  danger- 
ously expansive,  and  to  expand  it 
when  they  are  withdrawn,  and,  con- 
sequently, credit  is  in  danger  of  being 
ruinously  contracted.  Sir  R.  Peel's 
system  does  just  the  reverse  of  this : 
it  pours  paper  in  profusion  through 
the  country,  and  consequently  fosters 
absurd  and  improvident  speculation, 
when  specie  is  abundant,  and  draws 
it  in  suddenly,  and  with  frightful 
rapidity,  the  moment  that  the  precious 
metals  begin  to  be  withdrawn,  either 
from  the  effect  of  extended  importa- 
tions or  foreign  warfare.  To  go 
right,  and  obviate  the  dreadful  evils 
which  their  system  has  introduced, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  estab- 
lish a  monetary  policy  precisely  the 
reverse.  What  is  wanted  is  a  sliding 
scale  for  paper-money,  —  a  system 
which  shall  tend  to  contract  paper 
issues  when  specie  is  abundant,  and 
pour  them  forth  with  restorative 
and  beneficial  vigour  the  moment 
that  it  begins  to  disappear.  Thus, 
and  thus  alone,  it  was  that  Mr  Pitt 
enabled  the  country  to  combat  the 
dangers  and  surmount  the  difficulties 
of  the  revolutionary  war.*  Under 


*  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation, — 

1796  .  .         £10,729,520      I       1800 

1797  .  .  11,114,120      I       1810 
-Alison's  England  in  1815  and  1845,  Appendix. 


£16,854,809 
21,019,609 
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Sir  R.  Peel's  system,  the  nation,  and 
every  one  in  it,  would  have  been 
bankrupt  when  the  bank  stopped  pay- 
ment in  1797,  and  we  should  long  ere 
this  have  been  irrecoverably  rendered 
a  province  of  France. 

It  belongs  to  practical  men,  versed 
in  the  mysteries  of  Lombard  Street 
and  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  say  how 
this  important  object  is  to  be  attained 
with  due  attention  to  the  security  of 
the  notes  issued,  and  sufficient  safe- 
guards against  an  over-issue,  and 
consequent  injury  to  capital,  by  an 
undue  rise  of  prices  owing  to  that 
cause.  That  the  thing  is  possible  is 
self-evident.  It  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial to  such  a  system  that  one  of  two 
things  should  be  done.  Either  that 
the  issuing  of  notes  should  be  left  to 
all  banks,  under  the  limitation  that 
private  banks  should  be  obliged  to 
take  up  their  notes  at  all  times, — in 
Bank  of  England  paper  or  gold  or 
silver — and  deposit  government  se- 
curities to  the  extent  of  the  notes  so 
issued,  to  be  appropriated  to  their 
payment  in  case  of  bankruptcy  ;  and 
that  the  Bank  of  England  should  be 
bound  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold  or  silver, 
at  the  price  those  metals  bear  at  the 
time  of  presentment.  Or,  that  the 
issuing  of  notes,  like  the  coining  of 
money,  should  be  confined  entirely  to 
government  or  its  officers  ;  and  that 
the  regulation  of  their  amount  should 
be  entrusted  to  certain  elevated  func- 
tionaries— like  the  commissioners  of 
the  national  debt — with  instructions 
to  them  to  regulate  their  issues  by 
the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  increasing 
them  when  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
those  metals  showed  that  they  were 
leaving  the  country,  and  contracting 
them  when  the  price  fell,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  necessity  for  an  ex- 
tended paper  circulation  was  passing 
away. 

Of  course  it  would  be  necessary, 
under  such  a  system,  to  impose  some 
limit  to  the  obligation  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  pay  in  specie ;  but  this 
might  be  done  either  by  obliging  that 
establishment  to  pay  in  either  of  those 
metals  at  the  current  price  they  bore 
in  the  market  at  the  date  of  present- 
ment, or  by  providing,  that  beyond  a 
certain  amount  of  notes  payable  on 
demand,  as  £40,000,000  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  notes  of  a  differ- 
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ent  colour,  as  red,  should  be  issued, 
which  were  exchangeable  for  specie 
only  when  the  precious  metals  had 
again  fallen  to  a  certain  price  in  the 
market.  These  notes  should  be  issued 
when  gold  rises  to  a  certain  price,  and 
is  evidently  leaving  the  country— just 
as  grain  from  government  stores 
should  be  issued  to  the  people  in 
periods  of  scarcity — and  drawn  in  when 
it  returns,  and  the  price  falls.  We  throw 
these  out  only  as  crude  suggestions, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  adequate  to 
answer  the  purpose  in  view.  What  we 
rest  upon,  and  press  in  the  most  ear- 
nest manner  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  country,  is  the  absolute  necessity  of 
altering  the  present  system  of  con- 
tracting the  paper  when  the  gold  is 
taken  away — in  other  words,  limiting 
the  issues  of  bread  when  the  beef  fails — 
and  substituting  for  it  one  of  extend- 
ing the  issue  of  paper  when  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  withdrawn  ;  in  other 
words,  increasing  the  issues  of  bread 
when  those  of  beef  have  become  defi- 
cient. 

The  next  measure  which  appears 
indispensable  to  secure  internal  tran- 
quillity in  the  empire  is,  to  make  a 
very  considerable  government  grant, 
to  enable  the  railway  companies  to 
complete  the  principal  lines  now  on 
foot,  but  still  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Every  consideration  of  justice,  expe- 
dience, and  necessity,  calls  for  such  a 
grant.  Many  of  these  railways  can 
be  completed  in  no  other  way.  Their 
directors  have  already  borrowed  all 
the  money  on  the  security  of  the 
undertaking  which  the  law  allows  (a 
third  ;)  and  the  diminished  means  and 
straitened  credit  of  the  shareholders, 
for  the  present  at  least,  has  disabled 
them  from  answering  any  further  calls. 
The  works  must  stand  still,  a  defor- 
mity and  a  disgrace  to  the  country, 
if  government  relief  is  not  afforded. 
Parliament  has  declared  the  expedi- 
ence of  these  lines  by  having  passed 
the  bills  for  their  formation.  Most, 
perhaps  all,  of  these  would  have  been 
completed  ere  this,  had  not  the  fetters 
imposed  on  the  currency  by  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  so  straitened  credit  that 
it  has  become  impossible.  The  very 
name  of  government  being  willing  to 
advance  a  certain  sum,  as  two  or  three 
millions,  to  enable  these  companies  to 
resume  their  work,  would  so  restore 
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and  vivify  credit,  that  it  is  probable  a 
very  small  part  of  the  sum  voted 
would  be  taken  up  by  these  under- 
takings. The  restoration  of  private 
credit,  by  such  a  measure  on  the  part 
of  government,  would  unlock  the  im- 
mense coifers  of  wealth  which  now, 
from  the  prostration  of  private  credit, 
lie  unemployed  in  the  country.  For, 
such  is  the  strange  and  anomalous 
condition  in  which  we  stand,  that 
while  our  streets  are  crowded  with 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  labourers  and  artisans 
seeking  employment,  our  banks  and 
insurance  offices  are  crowded  with 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  capital  seeking  in- 
vestment. Yet  these  two  superflui- 
ties cannot  reach  or  relieve  each  other. 
Why  ?  Because  credit  and  currency 
are  wanting  to  enable  the  one  to  pass 
over  to  the  other.  Let  government 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  communication,  to  mutual  advan- 
tage, will  soon  be  restored. 

Incalculable  is  the  benefit  which 
such  a  resumption  of,  these  works 
would  occasion,  both  to  the  individuals 
connected  with,  or  employed  by  them, 
and  the  country  at  large.  It  would 
give  bread  at  once  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  labourers, 
who  have  been  seduced  from  their 
regular  avocations  by  the  high  wages 
offered  two  years  ago  on  the  lines, 
and  now  find  return  to  their  former 
employments  impossible,  from  these 
having  been  filled  up  :  it  would  thin 
the  Chartist  and  household  suffrage 
meetings,  by  stopping  the  distress 
which  fills  them,  and  giving  the  work- 
ing classes  something  better  to  do 
than  listening  to  intemperate  and 
seditious  speeches  :  it  would  render 
productive  the  capital  and  labour 
already  expended  on  these  undertak- 
ings, and  give  their  directors  the 
means  both  of  paying  a  dividend  to 
the  proprietors,  and  liquidating,  at  no 
distant  period,  the  whole  debt  borrow- 
ed from  the  state :  it  would  assuage 
and  relieve  unbounded  distress,  both 
in  the  once  wealthy  and  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  state  :  it  would  vivify 
and  facilitate  commerce,  by  opening 
up  means  of  communication  through 
districts  requiring  it,  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  which  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  on  that  ground  has  been 


given; — but  most  of  all,  it  would 
evince,  by  deeds  more  eloquent  than 
words,  the  sympathy  of  government 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  wrest 
from  the  agitators  their  strongest 
arguments  against  the  constitution  as 
it  stands,  and  relieve  government  of 
the  fearful  imputation  to  which  it  is 
now  exposed,  of  first  having  encour- 
aged the  nation  to  engage  in  vast  and 
important  internal  measures,  and  then 
deprived  them,  by  legislative  enact- 
ments, of  the  means  of  carrying  them 
into  complete  execution. 

A  third  step  which  is  indispens- 
able to  disarm  the  Chartist  agitation 
and  restore  internal  confidence  and 
peace  to  the  country,  is  to  provide  on 
a  great  scale,  and  by  government  ma- 
chinery, for  the  relief  of  the  labour 
market.  Various  causes  have  now  con- 
spired to  render  this  a  matter  of  para- 
mount necessity.  In  Ireland,  the 
long- con  tinned  agitation  for  Repeal, 
coinciding  with  the  indolent  and  im- 
provident habits  of  the  people,  the 
desolating  effects  of  the  potato  famine 
of  1846,  and  the  enervating  conse- 
quences of  the  noble  government 
grant  of  £10,000,000  to  meet  its 
necessities,  joined  to  the  seditious  and 
treason  able  efforts  of  the  insane  Young 
Ireland  party,  have  so  completely 
paralysed  industry,  that  the  Emerald 
Isle  may  now  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  a  huge  workshop  of  pauper- 
ism, a  sort  of  qffidna  pauperiei,  from 
whence  starving  multitudes  are  inces- 
santly issuing  to  deluge  the  adjoining 
states.  The  number  of  emigrants 
who  left  it  for  distant  colonies  in 
1847  was  above  one  hundred  thousand, 
but  that  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
dreadful  stream  of  pauperism  which 
incessantly  pours  forth  from  its  still 
crowded  shores.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1847,  the  number  of  Irish 
who  came  to  Glasgow  was  49,981 : 
and  that  number  has  since  been  on 
the  increase,  for,  from  the  last  report 
of  the  parochial  board  of  Glasgow,  it 
appears,  that  in  five  months  and  ten 
days  preceding  25th  April  1848,  the 
number  of  Irish  who  landed  in  Glas- 
gow was  42,288  !  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  100,000  a-year ;  and  these 
squalid  immigrants,  let  it  be  recol- 
lected, come  to  a  country  where  labour 
has  already,  from  the  effects  of  free- 
trade  and  a  fettered  currency,  and  the 
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disastrous  stoppage  to  orders  produced 
by  the  French  and  German  revolu- 
tions, become  a  perfect  drug  in  the 
market ;  and  when  in  and  around  the 
single  city  of  Glasgow,  above  100,000 
human  beings,  including  dependants, 
are  already  out  of  work !  Individual 
charity,  local  efforts,  are  nugatory 
against  such  prodigious  masses  of  pau- 
perism ;  you  might  as  well  have  ex- 
pected the  staff  of  the  Russian 
parishes  to  have  resisted  the  invasion 
of  1812. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which 
has  occurred,  in  our  time,  so  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  that  the  noble 
grant  of  ten  millions  from  Great 
Britain  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Ire- 
land during  the  famine,  was  not,  in 
part  at  least,  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  emigration.  We  all  know  how  it 
was  spent.  No  inconsiderable  por- 
tion was  absorbed  by  the  never-failing 
frauds  of  the  local  Irish  agents  em- 
ployed in  its  distribution,  and  the 
remainder  in  making  good  roads  bad 
ones.  No  part  was  employed  in  a 
form  which  could  reproduce  itself. 
There  was  one  thing,  and  but  one, 
already  good  in  Ireland,  and  that  was 
the  roads.  On  that  one  good  thing  the 
whole  magnificent  grant  was  wasted. 
Now  half  the  grant,  £5,000,000  ster- 
ling, would  not  only  have  provided 
700,000  or  800,000  Irish  with  the 
means  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  but  it 
would  have  transported  them  from 
the  coast  up  the  country  to  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Forest.  That  is  the  great 
point  which  is  never  attended  to  by 
those  who  contend  for  free-trade  in 
emigration  ;  in  other  words,  for  liberty 
to  transport  the  emigrants  in  crowded 
and  crazy  ships,  half  manned  and  ill 
provisioned,  to  the  shores  of  America, 
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and  then  leave  them  in  sheds  at  the 
first  harbour  to  starve  or  die  of  fever. 
The  advocates  for  free-trade  in 
emigration  forget  that  labour  is  as 
great  a  drug  on  the  sea-coast  of  Ame- 
rica as  on  the  crowded  shores  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  :  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  five  thousand  emigrants,  chiefly 
from  Ireland,  land  at  New  York  in  a 
single  day.  But  as  much  as  labour  is 
redundant  in  the  American  sea-port 
towns,  it  is  scarce  and  in  demand  in 
the  far  west.  Millions  and  tens  of 
millions  of  unappropriated  acres  are 
there  to  be  had  for  the  asking ;  and 
an  able-bodied  man  is  sure  to  be  in- 
stantly taken  up  at  half-a-crown  or 
three  shillings  a- day.  The  American 
papers  say  that  "  a  stout  European, 
with  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
arms  and  his  legs,  if  moved  on  to  the 
far  west,  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars 
to  the  United  States."  He  is  worth 
more  to  England ;  for,  if  settled  in 
Canada,  the  Irish  pauper  immedi- 
ately becomes  a  consumer  of  British 
manufactures  to  the  extent  of  £2  a 
head :  if  to  Australia,  to  the  extent 
of  £10  a  head.  The  free-trader  in 
emigration  stops  short  of  all  these 
things :  instead  of  transporting  the 
emigrant  to  the  edge  of  the  Forest, 
where  his  labour  could  produce  these 
results  to  himself  and  his  country,  it 
leaves  him  to  pine,  with  his  starving 
children,  in  a  shed  on  the  quay — a 
burden  to  the  community  he  is  fitted  to 
bless,  and  carrying  with  him  the  seeds 
of  a  mortal  typhus  pestilence  into  any 
region  which,  if  he  survives,  he  may 
visit.  As  a  proof  that  these  state- 
ments are  not  overcharged,  we  sub- 
join an  official  return  of  the  fate  of 
the  emigrants  who  landed  under  the 
free-trade  system  in  Canada  in  1847.* 


*  FREE-TRADE  IN  EMIGRATION. — The  numbers  who  embarked  in  Europe,  in  1847, 
for  Canada,  were  90,006  ;  viz.,  from  England,  32,228  ;  from  Ireland,  54,329  ;  from 
Scotland,  3,752 ;  and  from  Germany,  7,697.  Of  the  whole  number,  91,882  were 
steerage  passengers,  684  cabin,  and  5,541  were  infants.  Deducting  from  this  aggre- 
gate the  Germans  and  the  cabin  passengers,  the  entire  number  of  emigrants  who 
embarked  at  British  ports  was  89,738,  of  whom  5,293  died  before  their  arrival,  leav- 
ing 84,445  who  reached  the  colony.  Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  six-sevenths  were 
from  Ireland.  Among  the  thousands  who  reached  the  colony,  a  large  portion  were 
labouring  under  disease  in  its  worst  types,  superinduced  by  the  extremity  of  famine 
and  misery  which  they  had  suffered  previous  to  embarkation.  Of  the  84,445  who 
reached  the  colony  alive,  no  less  than  10,037  died  at  arrival — viz.,  at  quarantine, 
3,452  ;  at  the  Quebec  Emigrant  Hospital,  1,041  ;  at  the  Montreal  Hospital,  3,579  ; 
and  at  other  places  in  the  two  Canadas,  1,965— leaving  74,408.  But  of  these  no  less 
than  30,265  were  admitted  into  hospital  for  medical  treatment.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  embarkations  died,  that  more  than  one-eighth 
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It  displays  the  most  stupendous  in- 
stance that  ever  was  exhibited  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  absurd  principles 
of  free-trade,  when  applied  to  pau- 
perism, misery,  and  typhus  fever,  may 
convert  what  might,  under  proper 
management,  be  the  greatest  possible 
blessing  to  our  own  people  and  the 
colonies,  into  the  greatest  possible 
curse  to  both. 

What  should  be  done  is  perfectly 
plain  and  generally  acknowledged. 
You  will  not  find  ten  men  of  sense  or 
information  in  Great  Britain,  out  of 
the  precincts  of  the  colonial  and  other 
government  offices,  who  have  two 
opinions  on  the  subject.  To  relieve 
the  labour  market  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  a  great  effort  should 
immediately  be  made  to  transport 
some  hundred  thousand  of  the  very 
poorest  class,  who  cannot  emigrate  on 
their  own  resources,  to  Canada,  the 
Cape,  and  Australia.  Wages  in  the 
latter  country  are  from  4s.  to  5s. 
a-day  for  common,  6s.  and  7s.  a-day 
for  skilled  labour.  Ireland  is  the 
great  quarter  to  which  this  relief 
should  be  extended :  if  its  surplus 
multitudes  are  taken  off,  the  pressure 
on  Great  Britain  will  speedily  be 
abated.  Ships  of  war,  to  lighten  the 
cost  of  transport,  should  be  employed 
to  transport  the  emigrants  as  they  do 
our  regiments.  Government  barracks 
should  be  established  with  proper  offi- 
cers, to  receive  the  emigrants  at  their 
landing,  separate  the  healthy  from  the 
sick,  establish  the  latter  in  proper 
hospitals,  so  as  to  stop  the  spread  of 
typhus  fever,  and  forward,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  the  healthy  and  active  to 
the  frontier.  Other  officers  should 
toe  appointed  there  to  allot  to  them 
ground,  find  them  tools,  furnish  them 
with  seed,  or  provide  them  with  em- 
ployment. This  should  be  done  to  at 
least  three  hundred  thousand  or  four 
hundred  thousand  emigrants  annually 
for  some  years  to  come.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  Chartism  or  Repeal 
Mania  which  would  long  stand  against 
such  a  course  of  humane,  and  withal 
wise  and  truly  liberal,  legislation. 
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But  such  great  measures  would  re- 
quire money.  The  average  cost  of  each 
emigrant  so  transported  and  looked 
to  in  the  colony  would  be  £6  or  £7 ; 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
persons  so  provided  with  the  means  of 
emigration  would  cost  from  £2,000,000 
to  £2,500,000  a-year.  Granted. — 
Could  the  money  be  better  bestowed? 
It  would  not  yield  no  return,  like  that 
devoted  to  making  good  Irish  roads 
bad  ones  :  it  would  convert  three 
hundred  thousand  paupers  annually 
into  consumers  of  British  manufactures 
to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  pounds 
a  head  :  it  would  add  £1,000,000  or 
£1,200,000  a-year  to  the  export  of 
British  manufactures  :  it  would  secure 
a  durable  vent  for  our  goods  by 
planting  British  descendants  in  the 
New  World  :  it  would  spread  joy  and 
comfort  through  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Glasgow,  not  less  than 
Tipperary  and  Galway  :  it  would 
extinguish — and  extinguish  by  means 
of  Christian  beneficence — the  flame 
of  disaffection  in  the  realm  :  it  would 
give  to  our  people  all  that  French 
socialism  has  that  is  really  beneficial, 
and  save  them  from  the  unutterable 
and  incalculable  evils  with  which  it  is 
fraught :  it  would  restore  the  balance 
between  capital  and  industry,  so  griev- 
ously and  ruinously  deranged  by  the 
effects  of  free- trade  of  late  years: 
it  would  go  far  to  alleviate  the  misery 
which  the  pernicious  dogmas  regarding 
the  currency  have  spread  through  the 
country.  For  blessings  such  as  these, 
is  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  millions  a-year 
for  some  years  an  extravagant  price  to 
pay  ?  Would  not  Jive  times  the  sum  be  at 
once  borrowed  by  the  state  in  a  single 
year  if  war  were  to  break  out  with 
France  or  America  ?  Are  the  dangers 
of  any  such  war  to  be  compared  to 
those  which  must  inevitably  be  in- 
curred if  the  present  frightful  mass  of 
pauperism,  idleness,  and  destitution,  is 
allowed  to  continue  unrelieved,  and  to 
go  on  increasing  in  the  country  ?  What 
must,  in  the  end,  be  the  result  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  but  internal  anarchy, 


of  the  total  arrivals  died,  and  that  more  than  one-third  of  those  who  arrived  were 
received  into  hospital.  Up  to  the  12th  of  November  last,  the  number  of  destitute 
emigrants  forwarded  from  the  agency  at  Montreal  to  Upper  Canada  was  38,781  ; 
viz.,  male  adults,  12,932  ;  female  adults,  12,153  ;  children  under  twelve,  10.616  ; 
infants,  3,080. — Report  of  Executive  Council,  Canada.  ParL  Paper,  May  5,  1848. 
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foreign  degradation,  ultimate  ruin? 
And  is  there  no  obligation  upon  those 
whose  policy  since  1846  has  brought 
these  calamities  on  the  nation,  to  apply 
the  national  credit  in  the  attempt  at 
least  to  relieve  them  ?  Hear  the  just 
and  eloquent  observations  of  the  Times 
on  the  subject : — 

"  There  is  a  multitudinous  population 
growing  yearly  more  multitudinous,  more 
exacting,  more  wretched.  The  end  of 
each  succeeding  year  sees  the  addition  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human 
beings  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
The  crowded  seats  of  our  manufactures 
and  commerce — Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, Nottingham  and  Stockport  —  teem 
with  the  annual  increment  of  creatures, 
who  exclaim,  *  Give  us  work  and  bread.' 
How  shall  we  meet  this  cry  ?  Shall  we 
tell  them  that  work  is  an  affair  of  demand ; 
that  demand  depends  upon  competition  ; 
.  that  competition  is  an  effect  of  popula- 
tion ;  that  population  outruns  subsistence; 
that  they  are  too  many;  in  a  word,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  exist  ?  They  would 
be  bold  men*— that  would  be  a  bold  go- 
vernment, which  should  hold  such  lan- 
guage as  this.  With  Chartism  in  front, 
and  discontent  in  the  rear,  it  would  be 
perilous  to  begin  such  lecturing.  But  is 
not  the  principle  acted  on,  though  not 
avowed,  when — with  a  vast  territorial 
dominion,  in  which  labour  might  grow 
into  power,  and  poverty  into  wealth — 
with  mines  of  ore  and  fields  of  fertility — 
with  capital  calling  for  labour,  and  ad- 
venture crying  for  help — the  State  refuses 
to  acknowledge  the  duty  of  settling  its 
redundant  multitudes  in  its  own  distant 
lands,  or  discharges  it  in  a  niggardly  and 
grudging  mood  ? 

"  The  danger  of  such  neglect  or  such 
parsimony  is  great.  Time  glides  on,  add- 
ing alike  to  the  numbers  and  the  discon- 
tent of  the  masses.  Misery  has  strange 
axioms.  The  misery  of  multitudes  in- 
vents a  wild  policy.  They  whose  normal 
condition  is  endurance,  will  avenge  them- 
selves on  the  empire  by  a  normal  agita- 
tion. They  whom  the  national  wealth 
does  not  assist  in  bettering  their  fortune, 
will  wage  an  obstinate  war  against  wealth, 
property,  and  order.  We  have  put  down 
Chartism  ;  but  we  have  not  conciliated 
discontent.  Let  us  beware  lest  the  dis- 
contented become  the  majority.  Much 
depends  upon  ourselves,  much  on  the  use 
to  which  we  turn  our  existing  establish- 
ments ;  and  no  establishments  have  we 
more  valuable  than  our  colonies.  A  co- 
lonial empire  founded  on  the  sparings  of 
our  superfluous  wealth  and  the  cravings 
of  our  unemployed  industry,  would  be  a 
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grander  commemoration  of  victorious 
order  and  triumphant  law  than  a  century 
of  hospitals  or  a  myriad  of  wash-houses. 
Those  who  were  elated  and  those  who 
were  dejected  by  the  10th  of  April,  might 
alike  view  with  pleasure  the  glorious 
fabric  of  a  new  empire  springing  from 
the  ruins  of  a  broken  faction  and  the 
energies  of  a  nobie  purpose,  emblematic 
of  the  '  bow  of  hope  that  spans  the  earth' 
— emblematic  of  the  only  faith  that  ever 
yet  inculcated  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality  aright."—  Times,  May  12,  1848. 

But  towards  finding  this  vent  for 
our  indigent  and  unemployed  popu- 
lation at  home,  in  the  colonies,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  colonies  should 
be  preserved  to  the  British  crown ;  and 
from  the  effects  of  free-trade,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  will  long  be  the 
case.  Every  body  knows  that  the 
West  Indies  have  been  utterly  ruined 
by  the  act  of  1846  :  estates  are  value- 
less, and  the  planting  of  canes  is 
rapidly  ceasing.  We  know  of  an 
estate  which,  within  fifteen  years, 
was  sold  for  £38,000,  which  was 
knocked  down  within  these  few  weeks 
for  £20  !  To  give  an  idea  of  the  feel- 
ings which  the  unexampled  injustice 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
have  excited  in  these  once  noble  and 
loyal  islands,  we  subjoin  an  extract 
from  the  Jamaica  Despatch  of  April  7  :— 

"  The  affairs  of  Jamaica  have  now  ar- 
rived at  that  desperate  crisis  that  there 
is,  we  believe,  not  one  man  in  the  colony 
whose  dependence  rests  solely  on  property 
invested  within  it,  that  would  not,  could 
his  single  voice  effect  the  change,  pro- 
nounce at  once  for  adhesion  to  any  other 
government  than  that  which  has  beggared 
him.  Loyalty  is,  at  best,  but  a  sentiment 
dependent  for  stability  upon  circum- 
stances. We  love  our  country  so  long  as, 
and  because  we  think,  our  country  pro- 
tects our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  pro- 
perties. We  are  patriots  whilst  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  country  secures  to  us  those 
possessions  which  our  industry  has  earned 
for  us,  and  which  the  written  constitution 
has  guaranteed  us.  All  human  experi- 
ence shows  this  limit  to  the  most  exalted 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  True  it 
is  we  have  not  the  power  of  Canada.  We 
are  as  unable  as  we  are  unwilling  to  change 
our  lot  by  force  ;  but  let  England  beware 
lest  passive  alienation  of  every  sentiment 
that  can  attach  us  to  her  as  a  nation  do 
not  prove  even  more  dangerous  to  her 
colonial  power  than  any  active  spirit  of 
disaffection  could  be.  This  magnificent 
colony  has,  indeed,  been  sinfully  and  trea- 
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sonably  sacrificed.  The  property  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  has  been  confiscated  with- 
out offence  on  their  part ;  whilst,  in  a 
political' point  of  view,  each  day  renders 
the  colony  less  arid  less  valuable  to  the 
Crown  as  a  national  dependency.  All 
commerce  between  Jamaica  and  the 
mother  country  must  speedily  cease.  Of 
exports  there  can  be  none.  Ministers — 
'the  fatal  Whig  Government,  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  the  West 
Indies  whenever  destiny  has  placed  it  in 
the  ascendant — have  pronounced  the  final 
doom  of  West  Indian  cultivation.  After 
August  next,  when  the  present  crops 
shall  have  been  taken  off,  fine  estates  in 
six  must  of  necessity  cease  to  become  sugar 
producers." — Jamaica  Despatch,  April  7- 

Canada  will,  ere  long,  if  the  present 
system  be  adhered  to,  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  West  Indies ;  and  hav- 
ing ceased,  from  the  destruction  of 
all  its  privileges,  to  have  any  in- 
terest in  the  maintenance  of  its 
connexion  with  Great  Britain,  it 
will  take  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  break  it  off.  If  we  have 
lost  our  colonies,  what  security  have 
we  that  they  will  not  refuse  to  admit 
the  stream  of  pauperism  which  now 
flows  into  them  from  the  parent  state : 
that  they  will  not  treat  them  as  the 
fraternising  French  republicans  did 
the  British  artisans,  and  send  them 
all  home  ?  And  even  if  they  should 
still  consent  to  receive  them,  what 
security  should  we  have  for  the  main- 
tenance of  export  of  the  £16,000,000 
of  British  manufactures  which  now  go 
out  to  our  colonies,  if,  like  the  Ameri- 
cans, they  levy  their  whole  revenue 
to  maintain  their  independent  govern- 
ment upon  imports  from  this  country  ? 
Eecollect  the  exports  to  America, 
with  20,000,000  inhabitants,  are  not 
£10,000,000  annually,  or  10s.  a  head ; 
to  Canada,  with  1,900,000,  about 
£3,800,000,  or  £2  a  head;  and  to 
the  West  Indies,  hitherto  about 
£3,000,000  to  800,000  souls,  or  nearly 
£4  a  head. 

If  the  English  like  free-trade— if 
they  are  content  to  have  their  sov- 
ereigns by  the  million  go  out,  as  in 
1847,  to  buy  foreign  grain,  and  foreign 
manufactures  .supplant  British  in  all 
our  staple  branches  of  manufacture, 
by  all  means  let  them  have  it.  Let 
them  perpetuate  the  year  1847,  with 
all  its  blessings,  to  all  eternity.  Free- 
trade  is  their  own  work;  let  them 
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taste  its  fruits,  and  drain  the  cup  they 
have  selected  to  the  dregs.  But  the 
colonies,  be  it  recollected,  had  no 
hand  in  introducing  that  system. 
They  were  utterly  and  entirely  dis- 
franchised by  the  Eeform  Bill  ; 
schedules  A  and  B  cut  up  their  repre- 
sentation by  the  roots.  Free-trade 
was  forced  upon  them  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain,  not  only 
without  their  concurrence,  but  in  op- 
position to  their  most  earnest  remon- 
strances. Whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  our  present  distress  being  the  work 
of  our  own  hands,  and  of  our  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  seed  we  have 
sown,  that  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  colonies.  Protection  to  their  in- 
dustry is  what  they  have  always 
prayed  for ;  it  is  to  them  the  condition 
of  existence ;  it  is  the  sole  bond  which 
unites  them  to  the  empire.  Soon 
the  bond  and  the  connexion  will  be 
dissolved.  And  when  dissolved,  we 
shall  have  the  woful  reflection, — we 
shall  incur  the  damning  imputation 
with  future  times,  that  it  was  lost 
for  no  national  or  worthy  object ; 
from  no  foreign  danger,  or  external 
catastrophe;  but  from  the  mere  as- 
cendency of  interested  legislation  in 
the  parent  state :  and  that  the  greatest 
colonial  empire  that  ever  existed, 
that  which  had  grown  up  during  two 
centuries,  and  resisted  the  assaults  of 
Napoleon  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power — was  dissolved  from  the  desire 
to  maintain  a  principle  which  pro- 
mised no  greater  benefit  but,  for  a 
few  years,  to  lower  the  price  of  sugar 
a  penny  a  pound  to .  the  British  con- 
sumers. 

It  is  from  measures  such  as  we 
have  now  advocated,  and  from  them 
alone,  that  we  expect  the  extinction 
of  the  Chartist  or  household  suffrage 
agitation,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
wonted  feelings  of  steady  loyalty  in  the 
British  nation.  The  subordinate  mat- 
ters, so  much  the  objects  of  anxiety 
and  care  to  the  legislature,  are  not  to 
be  despised ;  but  they  will  prove  en- 
tirely nugatory,  if  measures  such  as 
these  are  not  simultaneously  and 
vigorously  adopted.  There  is  no 
way  of  really  improving  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  but  by  aug- 
menting the  demand  for  labour.  This 
is  what  they  want ;  we  never  hear  of 
them  petitioning  for  wash-houses  and 
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cold  baths,  or  a  health-of-towns  bill : 
it  is  a  "fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair 
day's  work  "  which  they  always  de- 
sire. Rely  upon  it,  they  are  right. 
By  all  means  give  them  wash-houses 
and  cold  baths ;  broad  streets  and 
common  sewers ;  airy  rooms  and 
moderately  sized  houses ;  but  recollect, 
if  you  do  not  give  them  work  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  all  prove  nugatory. 
Lodge  them  all  by  a  miracle,  or  a 
successful  revolution,  in  Buckingham 
Palace  and  Stafford  House  to-morrow, 
and  in  a  week,  if  you  do  not  give 
them  the  means  of  earning  good 
wages,  they  will  be  as  filthy,  squalid, 
and  diseased  as  ever.  Thirty  families 
will  be  located  in  the  grand  saloon ; 
twenty-five  in  the  green  library; 
forty  or  fifty  starving  Irishmen  will 
be  comfortably  lodged  on  the  great 


stair.  Typhus  will  spread,  sedition 
will  be  hatched,  treason  prepared  in 
the  royal  palaces,  as  well  as  in  St 
Giles,  or  Manchester.  There  was  not 
a  more  depraved  or  miserable  set  in 
Paris  than  the  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred persons  who  squatted  down  in 
the  Tuileries  after  the  late  revolution, 
and  were  only  dislodged  by  bringing 
up  artillery.  Restore  protection  to 
colonial  industry ;  relieve  the  great 
works  in  progress  throughout  the 
empire ;  engage  in  a  great  system 
of  government  emigration ;  give  the 
country  a  currency  adequate  to  its 
necessities,  and  commensurate  to 
its  transactions ;  and  you  may  bid 
defiance  to  Chartist  agitation,  and 
drain  off,  if  you  cannot  extirpate, 
the  stream  of  Irish  pauperism  and 
treason. 


STODDART  AND  ANGLING. 


WE  do  not  lose  a  moment — we  take 
the  earliest  opportunity— to  thank  Mr 
Stoddart  for  his  book.  Well,  this  is 
a  cool  piece  of  effrontery !  So  say 
some  flippant  folks,  who  fancy  them- 
selves abreast  of  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  in  whose  arid  waste  of  mind, 
as  in  the  desert,  one  may  pick  up  now 
and  then  a  few^  dates.  They  are  so 
kind  as  to  remind  us  that  Mr  Stod- 
dart's  book  was  published  early  in  the 
spring  of  1847.  Apart  altogether  from 
our  perfect  knowledge  of  the  time  of 
the  publication,  we  fling  back  the 
charge  of  effrontery  with  imperturb- 
able contempt.  The  spring  of  1847  ! 
There  never  was  any  such  season. 
Who  saw  the  glimpses  of  its  smiles  ? 
who  heard  the  chirping  of  its  songs  ? 
who  smelt  its  perfume  ?  who  felt  its 
refreshing  airs  ?  who  nibbled  its  green 
shoots  ?  None  of  the  human  senses 
recognised  its  presence,  or  acknow- 
ledged its  influence.  Notorious  it  is 
that  a  tiny  urchin  in  an  infant  school, 
whose  little  teeth  had  been  previously 
knocking  together  in  its  head  in 
shivering  concussion  for  a  month, 
refused,  when  brought  up  to  the  mel- 


lifluous passage,  to  perpetrate  the-, 
vernal  invocation  of  Mr  James  Thom- 
son ;  and  equally  defying  the  allure- 
ments or  the  terrors — the  sugar-cane 
or  the  birch-rod — the  moral  or  the 
physical  force  of  tuition,  pronounced 
with  Denmanic  emphasis  any  allusion 
to  "  etherial  mildness,"  or  "  showers 
of  roses,"  even  in  the  month  of  May 
1847,  to  be  a  delusion,  a  mockery,  and 
a  snare.  He  never  angled  who  speaks 
of  the  spring  of  1847.  The  gentle 
.  craft  perished  for  a  while  beneath  the 
obdurate  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  the  ceaseless  floods  of  snow-waterr 
which  polluted  every  lucid  stream  into 
"  gruel  thick  and  slab."  We  do  not 
pretend  to  remember  when  the  cloud 
and  the  tempest  passed  away ;  at  all 
events,  it  was  too  late  for  angling 
purposes.  In  breezy,  ay  in  stormy 
days,  there  are  many  bold  and  happy 
hits  to  be  made  by  the  cunning  hand ; 
but  the  zany,  who  throws  his  line  in 
the  teeth  of  a  perpetual  tornado,  will 
catch,  of  course,  nothing  except  what 
the  indignant  lexicographer  has  placed 
at  the  extremity  farthest  from  the 
worm.  Besides,  there  are  those,  in- 
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eluding  our  author,  who  think  that 
angling  is  a  bilateral  pastime.  It  is 
a  part  of  their  creed,  (which  we  may 
look  into  hereafter,)  that  the  silly 
fishes  enjoy  the  fun  of  being  captured, 
and  often  chuckle  audibly  on  being 
"  enereekd  "  by  a  triumphant  artist 
like  Mr  Stoddart.  And  lordly  salmon, 
or  gentlemanlike  trout,  may  probably 
dislike,  as  much  as  their  adversary, 
an  excess  of  piercing  winds  and  dirty 
waters.  In  short,  it  was  thoroughly 
understood,  in  the  beginning  of  1847, 
by  the  fisher  and  the  fished,  that  the 
atmosphere  was  too  preposterously 
rude  to  deserve  encouragement  at  the 
hands  or  fins  of  either  party.  The 
temporary  cessation -of  hostilities  was 
accordingly  complete.  What  could 
we  do? 

Little  difficulty,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  in  finding  pretexts  daily  for  put- 
ting up  the  rod  in  the  dining-room 
four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon,  and  executing,  without  line, 
a  phantom  cast  of  unerring  accuracy 
across  the  table  diagonally  into  an 
imaginary  eddy  rippling  and  softly 
gurgling  on  the  floor  round  several 
bottles  of  Alsop's  pale  ale,  linking 
sometimes,,  in  our  mood  of  finest 
frenzy,  such  preprandial  dexterity, 
with  the  apparition  in  thesame  locality, 
at  a  later  hour,  of  a  cod's  head  and 
shoulders,  not  without  oyster  sauce. 
The  music  of  the  reel  was  also  occa- 
sionally stirred  by  the  supposititious 
tugs  of  a  voracious  giliaroo,  (which  is 
by  far  the  dreadfullest  fish  of  which 
we  any  where  read,)  enacted  for  the 
nonce  by  the  same  curly  scion  of  truth 
who  disdained  to  lend  himself,  in  the 
miscalled  spring  of  1847,  to  the  un- 
truthful sycophancy  of  the  bard  of 
Ednam.  The  very  fact,  however,  of 
its  being  u  our  young  barbarian  at 
play,"  and  not  a  giliaroo  in  earnest, 
who  was  thus — 

"Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony," 

carried  the  sound  of  the  whirring 
thread  to  our  ears  "  with  a  difference." 
The  glancing  armoury  of  the  fishing- 
book,  meriting  better  than  Hector's 
helmet  did  the  untranslatable  epithet 
of  Homeric  monotony,  was  over  and 
over  again  paraded  and  arranged, 
disordered  and  re- classified,  extricat- 
ed and  intermingled,  from  pocket  to 


pocket,  until  each  particular  hook  in 
the  pools  and  currents  of  our  fancy 
became  prospectively  commemorative 
of  multitudinous  massacres,  "making 
the  green  one  red."  But  the  basket 
or  the  bng,  (and  we  prefer  the  latter,) 
would  have  felt,  in  the  mean  time,  hea- 
vier under  the  burden  of  a  single  min- 
now than  it  ever  did  feel  beneath  the 
possible  pressure  of  shoals  of  contingent 
bull-trouts.  The  experiment  of  wad- 
ing through  the  house  in  enormous 
India-rubber  boots,  taking  four  steps 
at  once  in  coming  down  stairs,  and 
jumping  suddenly  from  chairs  upon 
the  carpet,  for  the  purpose  of  persuad- 
ing ourselves  that  we  were  getting 
into  deep  water,  afforded  but  a  very 
transitory  hallucination.  The  act  of 
jerking  at  dinner  a  young  turkey, 
with  a  gaff,  from  a  remote  dish,  to 
our  plate,  did  not  elicit  the  general 
acknowledgment  of  its  graceful  pre- 
cision which  we  had  anticipated ; 
while  an  excellent  and  polished  steel- 
yard, with  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
salmon,. we  had  beetf practising  in  th& 
kitchen  on  a  casual  leg  of  mutton, 
having  dazzled,  perhaps,  the  eve  of 
the  butcher's  boy,  and  being  forgotten 
by  us  fora  brief  hour  or  so,  has  been, 
"like  the  lost  Pleiad,  seen  no  more 
below."  During  such  moments,  the 
memory  even  of  delectable  old  Isaac 
was  losing  a  little  of  its  perennial 
fragrance- — the  reminiscences  of  all 
kinds  of  fishes  were  beginning  to  stink 
in  the  nostrils.  "Who  comes  here? 
— A  grenadier ; "  and  in  walked  u  The 
Angler's  Companion  to  the  Lochs  and 
Rivers  of  Scotland,  by  Thomas  Tod 
Stoddart." 

Ordinary  mortals,  to  whom,  as 
to  Peter  Bell,  yellow  primroses  are 
simply  yellow  primroses,  might  in- 
stantlj7,  upon  getting  the  book,  open  it, 
read  it,  and  be  delighted  with  it. 
But  we  sat  for  six  weeks  gazing  at 
the  volume  without  daring  or  wishing 
to  lay  a  finger  upon  it.  There  was  a 
great  deal  for  us  to  think  about  before 
spreading  our  sails  for  another  voyage 
with  an  old  companion.  The  fact  is, 
that  we  were  humming,  after  our  own 
fashion,  one  of  Mr  Stoddart's  angling 
songs  at  the  moment  when  his  new  work 
was  placed  before  us,  Now,  these 
songs  were  not  published  yesterday ; 
and  many  a  time  and  oft  out  of  them, 
had  we  amused  ourselves  by  forming 
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the  liveliest  picture  of  the  angler's 
life,  pursuits,  meditations,  and  emo- 
tions. From  his  being  up  with  the 
sweet  thrushes  to  meet  u  the  morn 
upon  the  lea,"  till  u  homeward  from 
the  stream  he  turns,"  we  followed  him 
in  Stoddart's  musical  track.  His  call 
to  u  bring  him  osier,  line,  and  reel" 
— his  scrutiny  of  the  airs  and  clouds  of 
heaven  —  his  communings  with  bird 
and  bee,  flower  and  fay — his  welcome 
to  the  cuckoo  —  his  blessing  of  the 
"  spring-tide  bland" — his  entreaty  to 
the  winds  to  waken — 

"For  the  low  welcome  sound  of  their  wan- 
dering wings " — 

his  repose  and  summer  trance,  "  be- 
neath a  willow  wide" — his  pensive  mus- 
ings, and  comments,  shaped  by  the  en- 
chanting realities  around  him,  or  by  the 
pleasant  shadows  of  his  own  memory 
and  fancy — his  feats  of  guile  and  fckill — 
his  patience  and  his  toil — the  excite- 
ment of  his  suspense — the  exultation 
of  his  victory,  and  the  joyousness  and 
harmony  which  round  his  well-spent 
day, — all  were  represented  and  embo- 
died in  numbers  than  which  none 
more  melodious,  heartier,  or  happier 
ever  strengthened  and  gladdened,  by 
stream  or  board,  the  disciples  of 
Cotton  and  Walton.  We  paused, be- 
fore unfolding  a  new  book ;  and  then 
we  read  it  thoroughly  from  beginning 
to  end,  without  missing  any  word. 

But  time  brings  with  it  many  vicis- 
situdes. Winter,  when  nobody  but  a 
Stoddart  fishes;  swarms  of  European 
revolutions,  which  keep  every  thing,  in- 
eluding  fishing-rods,  out  of  joint ;  and 
again,  in  this  present  1848,  a  terrible 
spring- tide,  which,  standing  sentinel  at 
our  doors  with  the  keenness  of  a  sword 
and  the  strength  of  a  portcullis,  has 
forbidden  any  body  to  think  of  fish- 
ing this  year  till  June ;— these  things 
have  inevitably,  forcibly,  and  wisely 
obliged  us  to  be  silent.  We  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  thank  Mr 
Stoddart  for  his  book. 

u  Who  is  the  happy  warrior?  "  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  an  interrogatory  as 
nearly  as  possible  destitute  of  all 
meaning.  But  upon  the  double  hypo- 
thesis that  it  may  have  some  mean- 
ing, and  that  we  can  paint  in  fresco, 
such  a  question  might  suggest  an  idea 
that  the  felicitous  gentleman  for  whom 
the  poet  asks  would  be  best  pictured 


as  Julius  Caesar  in  the  act  of  correct- 
ing the  proof- sheets  of  his  Commen- 
taries. To  do  good  and  great  actions 
is  agreeable,  but  dangerous;  to 
write  well  and  nobly  of  the  great  and 
good  things  we  have  done  is  also 
agreeable,  but  troublesome ;  but  when, 
the  danger  and  the  trouble  are  both, 
past  and  gone,  to  read  what  we  have 
well  written  of  what  we  have  well  done, 
with  the  conviction  that  an  endless 
posterity  will  read  it  after  us  with 
pleasure  and  approbation,  must  be, 
we  shall  venture  to  imagine,  most 
prodigiously  agreeable  to  any  respec- 
table individual,  whether  he  is  ac- 
tually a  soldier,  having  purchased  his 
commission  at  a  heavy  regulation, 
price,  or  whether  he  is  only  provi- 
sionally obnoxious  to  be  balloted  for 
militia  service,  or  accidentally  liable 
to  be  called  out,  with  a  curse  and  a 
cutlet  in  his  mouth,  for  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  a  special  constable.  We 
avow  for  ourselves,  without  a  blush, 
that  we  are  only  one  of  those  who 
may  become  warriors  hereafter  by 
statutory  or  municipal  contingency. 
As  yet  we  have  not  served  in  any 
campaign*  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  the 
housemaid  discovered,  at  early  dawn, 
sprouting  from  the  key- hole  of  the  door, 
a  notice,  by  which  we  were  hastily  sum- 
moned toquell  a  dreadful  tumult  at  nine 
o'clock  the  night  before.  Late  as  the 
summons  came,  on  reading  it  a  thrill 
of  posthumous  glory  permeated  our 
frame;  nor,  when  perusing  in  the 
newspapers  at  breakfast  the  eloquent 
recognition  by  the  public  authorities  of 
the  services  of  other  special  constables, 
could  we  repress  the  riotous  throb- 
bings  of  martial  spirit  and  martial 
sympathy  within  us,  as  being  one 
who,  though  de  facto  inert  in  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers,  was  entitled 
de  jure,  as  the  notice  testified,  to  be 
active  with  badge  and  baton.  We 
severely  reprimanded,. of  course,  the 
housemaid  for  bringing  into  the  house 
stray  bits  of  paper,  which  might  have 
wrapped  upmost  deleterious  combus- 
tibles. She  promised  to  be  more 
cautious  in  future ;  and  it  has  so 
happened  that  the  magistrates  have 
never  taken  practical  advantage  of 
our  vigilant  anxiety  to  protect  the 
tranquillity  of  the  city.  But  we  are 
well  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  ex- 
actly with  a  corresponding  spirit  that 
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we  have  studied  the  Gallic  battles 
and  campaigns  of  the  great  Roman, 
where  we  have  been  free  alike  from 
the  risk  of  fighting,  and  the  bothera- 
tion of  writing.  Our  impression  is, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly 
strong  that  the  happy  warrior  may 
be  more  faithfully  portrayed  by  our- 
selves than  by  Caesar. 

According  to  these  principles  of  in- 
terpretation, let  us  inquire,  who  is  the 
happy  angler?  To  such  a  question 
any  body  who,  in  the  former  case, 
prefers  Caasar's  claim  to  ours,  will  not 
fail  to  reply  by  bawling  out  the  name 
of  Stoddart.  The  parallel  is  a  very 
good  one.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
science  of  angling  theoretically  of 
which  Mr  Stoddart  is  ignorant ;  there 
is  nothing  in  the  art  of  angling  prac- 
tically which  Mr  Stoddart  has  not 
tried  with  his  own  hand.  He  has 
been  writing  the  annals  of  a  laborious, 
persevering,  incessant,  and  successful 
experience.  He  tells  others  what 
they  may  do,  by  showing  them  vividly 
and  precisely  what  he  has  himself 
done.  It  is  the  record  of  a  conqueror 
whose  career  exhibits  occurrences  so 
numerous,  various,  and  striking,  that 
the  simple  narrative  of  events  teaches 
general  principles  ;  the  mere  accumu- 
lation of  facts  causes  theory  to  vege- 
tate— the  movements  which  lead  to 
victory  on  a  particular  occasion  are 
adopted  as  laws  to  regulate  subsequent 
operations  in  similar  circumstances  ; 
the  strategy  of  the  emergency  is  ac- 
cepted as  universally  normal.  In  a 
history  so  instructive,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  remarkable  amount 
of  patience  and  zeal,  assiduity  and 
skill,  quick  apprehension,  and  saga- 
cious reflection.  And  where,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  it  happens  that 
all  this  information  is  communicated 
with  healthy  racy  vigour,  and  pictu- 
resque effect  of  language,  while  a 
dewy  freshness  of  enthusiasm  exhila- 
rates the  whole  composition,  it  is  not 
surely  very  surprising  that,  comfort- 
ably pendulous  in  our  rocking-chair, 
conscious  of  never  having  encountered 
a  billionth  part  of  the  fatigues  un- 
dergone by  Mr  Stoddart,  and  possess- 
ing, in  the  manageable  volume  in  oar 
hand,  a  complete  repertory  of  the 
fruits  of  the  toil,  experience,  and 
judgment  of  that  "  admirable  Triton," 
we  should  thus  complacently  believe 


that  we  are  the  happy  angler — leav- 
ing it  of  course  to  Mr  Stoddart,  if  he 
likes,  to  be  a  Julius  Caasar. 

From  the  frontispiece  we  start,  and 
after  perambulating  the  book,  to  the 
frontispiece  we  return.  "A  day's 
fishing"  will  then  be  wondrously  in- 
telligible, and  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  an  angler's  love,  and  an  angler's 
pride.  The  picture  from  which  the 
engraving  is  taken  has  been  long 
familiar  to  us.  Who  painted  it  ?  At 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the  plate  the 
artist's  name  is  legible  enough ;  but 
there  is  much  more,  besides  the  name, 
printed  in  sympathetic  ink  which  is 
visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the  initiated. 
A  word  in  thine  ear,  gentlest  of  pisca- 
torial readers  !  The  skill  of  the  pencil 
is  the  animated  reflection  of  the  skill 
of  the  fishing  rod.  Nothing  finny 
has  the  painter  drawn  which  the 
angler  has  not  killed.  On  the  can- 
vass his  faithful  brush  has  placed 
nothing  which  his  success  as  an  angler 
has  not  enabled  him  to  observe  for 
himself,  to  mark,  and  to  daguerreo- 
type in  his  inmost  soul.  No  graceful 
outline  has  he  traced ;  no  gorgeous 
bulk  has  he  stretched  out  in  massive 
breadth  or  wavy  length ;  116  small 
head  has  he  delicately  curved;  no 
flood  of  light  has  he  poured  on  gleam- 
ing panoply  of  interwoven  scales  of 
gold  and  silver ;  no  shifting  ray  of 
exquisite  colour  has  he  caught  in  the 
very  instant  of  brilliant  evanescence  ; 
no  purple  spot  or  crimson  star  has  he 
made  to  shine  with  distinctive  bright- 
ness on  the  flank ;  no  aureate  or 
orange  tint  has  he  permitted  to  fade 
away  along  the  body  into  pearly- 
whiteness  ;  no  fin  quivers ;  no  tail 
curls  ;  no  gill  is  muddy  red ;  no  eye 
is  lustreless, — without  or  beyond  the 
bidding,  the  teaching,  the  guarantee, 
and  express  image  of  nature.  Pity 
it  is  that  we  should  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  say  a  word  or  two  of  other  matters — 
of  a  happy  temper,  which  has  cheered 
us  with  its  mellow  sunshine  on  many 
a  raw  and  cloudy  day ;  or  of  a  richly- 
stored  mind,  which,  when  fish  were 
sulky,  has  often  made  the  lagging 
hours  spin  on  with  jocund  speed. 
Almost,  under  this  hot  bright  sky,  we 
are  tempted,  unbidden,  to  enter  the 
studio,  and  ask  to  share  with  yon 
sequestered  stags  the  shelter  of  the 
favourite  pines.  But  we  dare  not ;  for 
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we  know  the  man  as  well  as  the  artist 
and  angler.  We  know  both  the 
anglers.  It  is,  in  sooth,  fitting  that 
GILES  should  illustrate  STODDART. 

Is  not  angling  cruel  ?  Now,  before 
attempting  any  responsive  observa- 
tion, be  so  good  as  to  read  the  follow- 
ing impetuous  passage : — 

e(  Is  it  not,  for  instance,  in  the  attitude 
of  hope  that  the  angler  stands,  while  in 
the*  act  of  heaving  out  his  flies  over  some 
favourite  cast  ?  Of  hope  increased,  when 
he  beholds,  feeding  within  reach  of  his 
line,  the  monarch  of  the  stream  ?  But 
now,  mark  him!  He  has  dropt  the  hook 
cautiously  and  skilfully  just  above  the 
indicated  spot  ;  the  fish,  scarcely  break- 
ing the  surface,  has  seized  it.  A  fast, 
firm  hold  it  has,  but  the  tackle  is  fine, 
and  the  trout  strong  and  active.  Look  ! 
how  the  expression  of  his  features  is 
undergoing  a  change.  There  is  still 
hope,  but  mingled  with  it  are  traces  of 
anxiety—of  fear  itself.  His  attitudes, 
too,  are  those  of  a  troubled  and  dis- 
tempered m^,n.  Ha  !  all  is  well.  The 
worst  is  over.  The  strong  push  for 
liberty  has  been  made,  and  failed. 
Desperate  as  that  summerset  was,  it 
has  proved  unsuccessful.  The  tackle — 
knot  and  barb — is  sufficient.  Look  now 
at  the  angler.  Hope  with  him  is  stronger 
than  anxiety,  and  joy  too  beams  forth 
under  his  eyelids  ;  for  lo  !  the  fish  is 
showing  symptoms  of  distress.  No 
longer  it  threatens  to  exhaust  the  winch- 
line  ;  no  longer  it  combats  with  the 
rapids  ;  no  more  it  strives,  with  frantic 
fling  or  wily  plunge,  to  disengage  the 
hook.  It  has  lost  all  heart — almost  all 
energy.  The  fins,  paralysed  and  power- 
less, are  unable  for  their  task.  So  far 
from  regulating  its  movements,  they  can- 
not even  sustain  the  balance  of  the  fish. 
Helpless  and  hopeless  it  is  drawn  ashore, 
upturning,  in  the  act  of  submission,  its 
starred  and  gleamy  flanks.  The  counten- 
ance of  the  captor  —  his  movements, 
(they  are  those  which  the  soul  dictates,) 
are  all  joyous  and  self-congratulatory. 
But  the  emotion,  strongly  depicted 
though  it  be,  is  short-lived.  It  gives 
way  successively  to  the  feelings  of  admi- 
ration and  pity — of  admiration,  as  ex- 
cited on  contemplating  the  almost  in- 
comparable beauty  of  the  captive,  its 
breadth  and  depth,  the  harmony  of  its 
proportions,  as  well  as  the  richness  and 
variety  of  its  colours;;  of  pity,  as  called 
forth  in  accordance  with  our  nature, — 
an  unconscious,  uncontrollable  emotion, 
which  operates  with  subduing  effect  on 
the  triumph  of  the  moment. 

"  And  now,  in  their  turn,  content  and 


thankfulness  reign  in  the  heart  and 
develop  themselves  on  the  countenance 
of  the  angler  ;  now  haply  he  is  im- 
pressed with  feelings  of  adoring  solem- 
nity, stirred  up  by  some  scene  of 
unlooked-for  grandeur,  or  the  transit 
of  some  sublime  phenomenon.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment, anger,  envy,  and  jealousy,  which 
sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  bosom, 
and  are  portrayed  on  the  features  even 
of  the  worthiest  and  best-tempered  of 
our  craft.  Too  naturally  they  spring  up 
and  blend  themselves  with  our  better  na- 
ture; yet  well  it  is  that  they  take  no  hold 
on  the  heart — scorching,  it  may  be  true, 
but  not  consuming  its  day  of  happiness. 

"  Hence  it  is,  from  the  very  variety  of 
emotions  which  successively  occupy  the 
mind,  from  their  blendings  and  transi- 
tions, that  angling  derives  its  pleasures  ; 
hence  it  holds  precedence  as  a  sport  with 
men  of  thoughtful  and  ideal  tempera- 
ment ;  hence  poets,  sculptors,  and  philo- 
sophers— the  spns  and  worshippers  of 
genius — have  entered,  heart  and  hand, 
into  its  pursuit.  Therefore  it  was  that 
Thomson,  Burns,  Scott,  and  Hogg,  and, 
in  our  present  day,  Wilson  and  Words- 
worth, exchanged  eagerly  the  gray-goose 
quill  and  the  companionship  of  books, 
for  the  taper  wand  and  the  discourse, 
older  than  Homer's  measures,  of  streams 
and  cataracts.  Therefore  it  was  that 
Paley  left  his  meditative  home,  and  Davy 
his  tests  and  crucibles,  and  Chantrey  his 
moulds,  models,  and  chisel-work, — each 
and  all  to  rejoice  and  renovate  them- 
selves ;  to  gather  new  thoughts  and 
energies,  a  fresh  heart  and  vigorous- 
hand,  in  the  exercise  of  that  pastime 
which  is  teeming  with  philosophy." 

Mr  Stoddart  blinks  our  problem, 
altogether.  Fish,  it  will  be  noticed, 
are  treated,  firstly,  as  bits  of  cork,  and, 
secondly,  as  lumps  of  lead.  But  the 
bad  example  of  all  the  great  men. 
before  or  since  Agamemnon  will  not 
lessen  the  cruelty,  if  it  be  cruelty,  of 
dragging  a  large  fish  or  a  little  fish 
out  of  its  "  native  element"  forcibly, 
and  against  its  will.  Obliging  a  fish 
to  come  out  of  the  water  when  it  has 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  be  a  fish  out  of 
water,  has  an  apparent  resemblance 
to  the  ejecting  of  a  human  being  un- 
seasonably from  his  bed  who  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  prosecute  a  steady 
snooze  for  the  next  three  hours.  The 
absence  or  presence  of  a  little  bodily 
suffering  in  the  process  of  ejection, 
has  really  nothing  to  do  with 
the  merits  of  the  abstract  question. 
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A  mail  who  is  jerked  out  of  bed  by  a 
string  tied  to  his  toe  must  endure  an 
uncomfortable  twinge.  But  the  votary 
of  Morpheus  may  be  induced  to  change 
his  quarters  quite  as  effectually  by 
painlessly  removing  beyond  his  reach 
the  blankets  and  the  sheets.  Jt  is 
not  the  application  of  positive  com- 
pulsion to  the  person,  but  the  distur- 
bance of  existing  comfort  in  his  pre- 
sent condition,  which  may  be  pain, 
and  hardship,  and  cruelty.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  because 
the  analogy,  as  stated,  is  entirely  fal- 
lacious. The  true  analogy  is  to  be 
stated  thus  :  Any  body  who,  being 
already  in  bed,  and  therefore  legiti- 
mately somniferous,  happens  to  over- 
hear us  in  the  next  room  loudly  de- 
claring our  intention  of  beginning 
forthwith  a  supper  of  savoury  and 
palatable  dishes,  and  who,  there- 
upon, greedily  shakes  off  his  incipient 
torpidity,  and  rushes  into  the  apart- 
ment in  order  to  share  the  banquet, 
but  finds  no  supper,  and  ourselves 
laughing  at  his  credulity,  has  no  right 
at  all  to  assert  that  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  hardships  or  treated  with 
cruelty.  He  left  his  proper  sphere, 
and  was  punished  for  his  eccentricity, 
How  is  a  fish  that  lives  in  the  water 
entitled  to  snap  at  a  fly  that  lives  out 
of  the  water?  But  then  the  fly  goes  into 
the  water.  Very  well :  but  if  the  fish 
comes  up  into  the  air,  as  it  does,  to 
bite  at  a  fly,  which  is  a  denizen  of  the 
air,  it  is  just  that  a  fly,  when  it  goes 
down  into  the  water,  should  indulge  in 
a  reciprocal  bite  at  a  fish,  which  is  a 
denizen  of  the  waters.  And  if  flies 
cannot  bite  for  themselves,  it  is  a 
noble  thing  jn  man  to  bite  for  them. 
All  the  fish  encreeled  by  all  the  human 
fishers  of  every  year  make  but  a  mole- 
hill to  the  mountain  of  flies  butchered 
and  gorged  by  a  single  trout  in  a 
month.  Heliogabalus  was  temperate, 
Nero  was  merciful,  when  compared 
with  a  gillaroo.  And  as  for  a  PIKE  ! 
Let  us  listen  to  Stoddart  on  pikes. 
It  is  proper,  perhaps,  to  mention  that 
we  are  legally  informed  that  the 
u  open  and  advised  speaking"  of  our 
author  about  pikes  is  very  constitu- 
tional, although  very  marvellous.  It 
pleases  him  now  to  buffet  these  fresh- 
water sharks  with  extremely  hard 
words.  Yet  have  we  seen  his  nerves 
more  fluttered  by  a  dead  pike,  sur- 
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reptitiously  introduced  into  his  noc- 
turnal couch  at  Tibbie's — whom  mor- 
tals, we  believe,  call  Mrs  Richardson, 
arid  whose  green  rural  hostelry,  on  the 
margin  of  St  Mary's  Loch,  is  the  sweet 
and  loved  haunt  of  every  true  brother 
of  the  craft — than  ever  was  the  heart 
of  fisherman  when  a  twenty-pounder 
has  darted  off  like  an  express  locomo- 
tive towards  the  foaming  and  rocky 
cataract.  What  horrid  shriek  is  that, 
making  night  hideous?  With  bursts 
of  laughter  at  this  moment  returns 
the  scene  when  that  grim  visitor  mur- 
dered the  first  efforts  of  the  weary 
angler  to  woo  repose,  as  his  naked 
feet  came  into  unexpected  contact 
with  the  slimy  mail  of  the  water- 
pirate.  Such  recollections  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  many  hundred  things 
which  make  the  fisher's  life  a  happy 
one.  We  shall  hear,  therefore,  Mr 
Stoddart  avenging  himself  on  all 
pikes,  dead  or  living,  not  excluding 
an  incidental  foray  against  eels ;  which 
latter  are  not  surely,  while  they  live, 
loveable. 

"  No  one  that  ever  felt  the  first  attack  of 
a  pike  at  the  gorge-bait  can  easily  forget 
it.  It  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  character  of  the  fish,  a  bold,  eager, 
voracious  grasp  ;  quite  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  slow  calculating  grip.  There  is  nothing 
about  it  dashing  or  at  all  violent  ;  no  stir- 
ring of  the  fins — no  lashing  of  the  tail — 
no  expressed  fury  or  revenge.  The  whole 
is  mouth- work  ;  calm,  deliberate,  bone- 
crashing,  deadly  mouth- work.  You  think 
at  the  moment  you  hear  the  action — the 
clanging  action — of  the  fish's  jaw-bones  ; 
and  such  jaw-bones, so  powerful,  so  terri- 
fic !  You  think  you  hear  the  compressing, 
the  racking  of  the  victim  betwixt  them. 
The  sensation  is  pleasurable  to  the 
angler  as  an  avenger.  Who  among 
our  gentle  craft  ever  pitied  a  pike  1  1  can 
fancy  one  lamenting  over  a  f-almon  or 
star-stoled  trout  or  playful  minnow  ;  nay, 
I  have  heard  of  those  who,  on  being  bereft 
of  a  pet  gold-fish,  actually  wept ;  but  a 
pike  !  itself  unpitying,  unsparing,  who 
would  pity  ? — who  spare  \ 

"Returning,however,  to  the  point  in  my 
narrative  at  which  I  broke  off.  I  no 
sooner  felt  the  well-known  intimation, 
than,  drawing  out  line  from  my  reel,  and 
slightly  slackening  what  had  already 
passed  the  top-ring  of  my  rod,  I  stood 
prepared  for  further  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  fish.  After  a  short  time  he 
sailed  slowly  about,  confining  his  excur- 
sions to  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  spot 
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where  he  had  originally  seized  the  bait. 
It  was  evident,  as  1  knew  from  experience, 
that  he  still  held  the  trout  cross-wise  be- 
twixt his  jaws,  and  had  not  yet  pouched 
or  bolted  it.  To  induce,  him,  however, 
to  do  so  without  delay,  1  very  slightly, 
as  is  my  wont,  tightened  or  rather  jerked 
the  line  towards  myself,  in  order  to  create 
the  notion  that  his  prey  was  making  re- 
sistance, and  might  escape  from  his  grasp. 
A  moment's  halt  indicated  that  he  had 
taken  the  hint,  and  immediately  after- 
wards, all  being  disposed  of  at  one  gulp, 
out  he  rushed,  vigorous  as  any  salmon, 
exhausting  in  one  splendid  run  nearly  the 
whole  contents  of  my  reel,  and  ending  his 
exertions,  in  the  meanwhile,with  a  despe- 
rate summerset,  which  revealed  himto  my 
view  in  all  his  size,  vigour,  and  ferocity  ; 
the  jaws  grimly  expanded,  the  fins  erect, 
and  the  whole  body  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
trollable excitement.  Being  provided 
with  a  single  handed  rod,  and  winch-line 
suited  in  respect  of  strength  and  thick- 
ness to  light  fishing,  it  was  a  marvel  that 
either  of  these  stood  the  test  on  an  occa- 
sion so  very  trying.  The;  worst,  however, 
was  over  ;  and  although  the  pike,  as  fish 
of  its  kind  under  similar  circumstances 
always  do,  showed  signs  of  remaining 
strength,  coupled  with  great  sulleuness, 
it  nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes, submitted  to  its  fate,and  allowed 
itself  to  be  drawn  ashore  at  a  convenient 
landing-place,  which  fortunately  was  not 
far  off. 

"  This  fish,  the  first  I  ever  captured  in 
Teviot,  weighed  nearly  a  stone,  and  pre- 
ceded in  its  fate  no  fewer  than  four  others, 
of  the  respective  weights,  or  nearly  so,  .of 
ten,  eight,  seven,  and  three  pounds,  all  of 
which  I  took  from  about  the  same  spot 
in  less  than  an  hour's  time.  Shortly 
after,  three  or  four  days  intervening,  I 
killed  two  pike  of  twelve  pounds  weight 
each,  close  to  the  place  mentioned,  and 
in  the  same  season  met  with  an  incident 
which,  as  it  has  some  connexion  with 
pike-trolling,  is  worthy  of  being  recorded 
in  this  chapter.  It  happened  in  the  month 
of  July,  on  which  day,  Teviot,  owing  to 
recent  rains,  was  somewhat  discoloured, 
.and  I  had  ventured  as  far  up  its  banks  as 
the  Roxburgh  pool,  intending  to  trout 
with  fly  and  minnow,  and  also  to  give  the 
pike  a  trial.  That  I  might  not,  however, 
consume  much  time  upon  the  latter  fish, 
I  had  provided  myself  with  a  couple  of 
set  lines  formed  of  strong  cord.  These  it 
was  my  intention  to  lay  out  in  a  portion 
of  the  pool  hitherto  untried,  and  to  allow 
them  to  remain  there,  while  I  angled  for 
trout  higher  up  the  river.  With  the 
view  of  doing  this,  I  had  secured,  by  de- 
sultory throwing  in  my  progress,  towards 


Roxburgh,  several  small  trout,  and  when 
arriving  at  the  spot  where  I  had-intended 
to  lay  the  lines,  was  unable  to  resist  an 
anticipatory  trial  for  pike  with  the  rod 
itself,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  a 
double-handed  one,  and  provided  with  a 
good-sized  reel  and  line  to  correspond. 

"Having  affixed  and  baited  a  gorge- 
hook,  I  accordingly  commenced  opera- 
tions, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  throws 
hooked  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  pike  of 
extraordinary  size.  It  pouched  quickly, 
ran  far,  and  forcibly  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  river,  which,  at  the  spot  ia 
question,  is  by  no  means  narrow, — rushed 
upwards  to  a  distance  of  at  least  a  hun- 
dred yards  and  down  again,  seemingly 
without  the  least  fatigue.  Having  re- 
gained, however,  the  spot  from  which  it 
had  commenced  its  run,  all  on  a  sudden 
the  fish  halted,  and  immediately,  without 
any  jerk  or  strain  on  my  part,  the  line 
came  to  hand,  neatly  severed  or  cut 
through  by  the  teeth,  above  the  wire- 
fastenings  to  which  the  gorge-hook  had 
been  appended.  No  slight  disappoint- 
ment it  was.  I  fancied  of  course  that 
I  had  lost  a  pike  of  such  uncommon  size, 
as  to  have  been  able  to  engross,  in  pouch- 
ing, the  whole  extent  of  arming  in  ques- 
tion, measuring  nearly  a  foot.  My  sole 
resource  therefore,  or  hope  of  retrieve, — 
and  I  was  by  no  means  sanguine  of  the 
result,— lay  in  the  setting  of  the  two 
lines  I  had  brought  along  with  me,  at  or 
near  the  spot  where  the  fish  had  made 
its  escape.  Accordingly,  baiting  each 
with  a  trout  of  at  least  four  ounces  in 
weight,  I  threw  them  in  not  far  from  one 
another,  with  small  floats  attached,  in 
order  to  show  off  the  lure  and  keep  it 
from  the  bottom.  This  done,  I  pursued 
my  way  further  up.  the  river,'  and  com- 
menced trouting.  On  my  return^  after 
the  expiry  of  two  or  three  hours,  to  the 
place  where  I  had  set  the  lines,  I  found 
that  both  the  corks  were  out  of  sight  and 
the  cords  stretched  to  the  uttermost,  but 
quite  motionless.  Drawing  the  nearer 
one,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  it, 
although  made  of  strong  and  fresh  mate- 
rial, snapped  through  at  the  middle.  It 
was  not  so,  however,  with  the  other. 
There  was  evidently  something  attached 
to  it  of  considerable  weight  and  bulk, 
without,  however,  any  live  resistance. 
Imagine  my  surprise,  when,  on  hauling 
it  nearer  the  bank,  I  beheld  a  huge  eel 
enveloped  among  the  cords,  quite  choked 
and  lifeless.  Of  river  eels  it  was  ths 
largest  I  had  ever  witnessed,  although  I 
certainly  have  seen  congers  of  greater 
size.  About  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  in  girth  fully  eleven  inches,  I 
think  it  could  not  have  weighed  less  than 
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twenty  pounds.  This  point,  however,  I 
wanted  the  ready  means  of  determining, 
although  I  regret  not  having  made  an 
effort  to  acquaint  myself  with  it.  On 
examining  the  stomach  of  the  monster,  I 
found  that  it  contained  all  the  three 
gorge-hooks  employed  by  me,  and  the 
trouts  with  which,  individually,  they  had 
been  baited.  My  experience  in  eel  fish- 
ing has  not  been  very  great,  but  I  have 
taken  some  hundreds  of  them  in  my  time, 
and  I  do  not  remember  above  one  or  two 
that  showed  fight  in  the  same  manner 
this  one  did,  while  on  the  rod.  In 
general,  they  waddle  or  twist  about, 
betake  themselves  under  rocks,  stones,  or 
roots  of  trees,  but  very  seldom  push  out 
directly  across  or  up  the  pool.  With  the 
gorge-hook  indeed,  and  a  small  trout  as 
the  bait,  I  have  often,  both  before  and 
since  the  occasion  above-mentioned,  cap- 
tured them  ;  also  while  trolling  for  pike 
with  gimp  and  swivel  tackle,  and  that  in 
mid  water  betwixt  the  bottom  and  sur- 
face ;  nor,  indeed,  will  eels,  when  im- 
pelled by  hunger,  shrink  from  assailing 
the  largest  fish,  should  these  happen  to 
be  sickly  or  in  adverse  circumstances. 
It  is  well  known  that  what  are  termed 
river  cairns,  or  heaps  of  stones  raised  by 
the  tacksman  of  salmon  fishings  for  the 
purpose  of  inveigling  running  fish  into  a 
certain  description  of  net  attached  to 
them,  afford  shelter  to  large  numbers  of 
eels  and  lampreys,  which,  if  the  grilse  or 
salmon  happening  to  become  entangled  is 
allowed,  through  neglect  or  otherwise,  to 
continue  two  or  three  hours  in  this  state 
of  thraldom,  will,  forcing  an  entrance 
through  the  gill  or  mouth,  speedily  dis- 
encumber it  of  its  entrails  ;  nay,  if 
allowed  to  pursue  their  work  of  moles- 
tation unchecked,  absolutely  hollow  it 
out,  until  little  remains  but  a  sack  or 
skinful  of  bones. 

This  is  a  horrible  picture, —  "  a  sack 
or  skinful  of  bones,"  while  the  salmon, 
we  presume,  still  exists  in  its  ribbed 
transparency.  The  dreams  of  eels, 
who  sup  so  full  of  horrors,  must  be 
very  awful.  But  infinitely  more  awful 
must  be  the  visions  which  people  the 
slumbers  of  those  mortals  who,  in 
their  turn,  eat  those  eels  who  have 
eaten  those  salmon.  Our  repugnance 
to  eel- pies  was  never  strong.  It  were 
better  for  us  to  think  of  something 
else. 

A  crust  of  statistics  may  ward  off 
sickening  and  remorseful  qualms. 
The  indiscriminate  destructiveness 
which  characterises  pikes,  is  unfortu- 
nately and  disgracefully  displayed  by 
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other  queer  fish.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  the  perplexing  multipli- 
city of  devices  which  human  ingenuity 
has  invented  and  constructed  for  an- 
nihilating salmon.  As  of  the  kings 
about  whose  deaths  their  royal  brother 
Richard  tells  sad  stories,  so  of  salmon, 
however  various  may  be  the  manner 
of  their  dissolutions,  it  is  safe  to  affirm 
that  they  are  "  all  murdered."  Sta- 
tutes kill  myriads  of  them  ;  poachers, 
in  spite  of  statutes,  kill  myriads  more 
of  them  ;  honest  anglers,  who  sport 
in  the  seasons,  and  with  the  weapons 
proper  to  sportsmen,  kill  a  few  indi- 
vidual fishes ;  and  it  will  be  demon- 
strated that  pikes  are  the  powerful 
and  natural  allies  of  statutes  and 
poachers : — 

"With  regard  to  the  ravages  com- 
mitted among  the  fry  of  the  salmon,  I 
may  mention  that  almost  every  pike 
captured  by  me  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May  contained  in  its  stomach, 
or  disgorged,  on  being  landed,  the  remains 
of  one  or  more  smolts.  These  frequently 
were  quite  entire — to  all  appearance, 
indeed,  newly  killed  ;  they  were  some- 
times also  in  a  partly-digested  state,  and 
on  other  occasions  presented  to  the  eye 
little  more  than  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish them  as  having  been  small  fish. 
I  have  taken  five  or  six  salmon-fry,  in 
the  stages  above  described,  out  of  the 
stomach  of  a  single  pike.  Two,  three,  or 
four,  is  a  matter  of  common  occur- 
rence. Such  being  the  case,  ami  if  it  be 
true,  what  many  ichthyologists  affirm, 
that  fish  dissolve  their  food  with  such 
astonishing  rapidity  as  to  rival  in  some 
instances  the  action  of  fire  ;  nay,  allow- 
ing that  the  stomach  of  the  pike  occu- 
pied a  couple  of  hours  in  completing  the 
digestive  process,  the  amount  of  havoc 
committed  by  this  ravager  on  Teviot  dur- 
ing the  smolt  season  is  quite  astonishing. 
Confining  my  calculation  within  very 
moderate  bounds,  I  shall  presume  that 
each  pike,  on  the  average,  as  his  daily 
meal,  during  the  months  already  referred 
to,  engrosses  four  salmon  or  bull-trout 
fry.  This,  in  the  course  of  sixty  days, 
gives  an  allowance  to  every  individual  in 
Teviot  of  two  hundred  and  forty  smolts  ; 
and  supposing  there  are  from  Ancrum- 
bridge  downward,  a  stretch  of  water  nine 
or  ten  miles  in  length,  not  more  than  one 
thousand  pike,  the  entire  number  con- 
sumed by  these,  in  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  year,  amounts  to  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  salmon-fry, — a  greater  num- 
ber, there  is  no  question,  than  is  killed 
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during  the  same  extent  of  time  by  all 
the  angling  poachers  in  the  district  put 
together." 

We  acknowledge  that  we  must  Be 
indiscreet  to  involve  ourselves  again 
in  an  offensive  topic.  A  hint,  how- 
ever, of  our  opinion,  and  we  pass 
away  from  the  subject.  The  abomin- 
able slaughter  of  u  FOUL"  fish,  perpe- 
trated by  people  whom  we  are  obliged 
to  repudiate  as  sportsmen,  and  whom 
we  are  not  obliged  to  recognise  as 
gentlemen,  is  a  shocking,  dirty,  dis- 
reputable mal-practice,  to  be  con- 
demned with  unmodified  severity  of 
language.  Apologies,  explanations, 
palliations,  are  in  vain.  The  filthy 
mass  which  is  unrighteously  dragged 
out  of  the  water  is  not  then  a  fish. 
It  is  against  the  use  of  nature  for  the 
hand  of  man  to  touch  it.  And  yet 
the  same  man  who  would  with  easy 
indifference  "leister"  a  salmon  in 
that  state,  teeming  with  ten  thousand 
thousand  lives,  shall,  on  the  morrow, 
in  a  jury-box,  violate  his  oath  by 
acquitting  the  guilty  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence,  because  he  thinks 
capital  punishments  unlawful.  Phaugh! 
Call  Mr  Stoddart  into  court  as  an 
authoritative  witness. 

"  I  find  a  number  of  anglers  at  one  with 
me  in  opinion  upon  this  subject  ;  and  all 
who  have  witnessed  night-leistering  on 
Tweed  during  the  autumnal  or  winter 
months,  will  acknowledge  that  even  the 
romantic  character  which  torch-light  and 
scenery  invest  it  with,  fails  as  an  apology 
for  the  ignoble,  wasteful,  and  injurious 
nature  of  the  occupation.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  it  is  pursued,  either  during 
the  spawning  season  itself,  or  when  the 
fish  are  heavy  with  roe — when  they  are 
red  or  foul,  having  lain  a  considerable 
time  in  the  river,  and,  moreover,  when 
they  have  lost  all  power  of  escape,  or  are 
cut  oiF  from  exercising  it,  both  by  the 
lowness  of  water,  and  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  hemmed  in,  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  pool  or  place  of  action, 
by  nets  and  other  contrivances  stretched 
from  bank  to  bank. 

u  It  can  scarcely  be  credited,  but  I 
relate  a  fact  known  to  many  on  Tweed- 
side,  that,  about  four  or  five  years  ago, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  breeding  fish, 
salmon  and  grilses,  were  slaughtered  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night,  from  one 
boat,  out  of  a  stretch  of  water  not  far 
from  Melrose,  two  leisters  only  being 
employed  ;  and  of  this  number — I  allude 
to  the  fish — scarcely  one  was  actually 


fit  to  be  used  as  food,  while  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  female  salmon, 
on  the  eve  of  depositing  their  ova.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  upwards  of 
ninety  have  frequently  been  butchered 
with  this  implement  during  a  single 
night,  from  one  boat, — all  of  them  fish  in 
the  same  rank  and  unhealthy  condition 
above  described.  In  September  1846, 
according  to  the  most  moderate  calcula- 
tion, no  fewer  than  four  thousand  spawn- 
ing fish,  consisting  chiefly  of  full-grown 
salmon,  and  comprehending  the  principal 
breeding  stock  of  the  season — those  fish 
which,  from  their  forward  state,  promised 
the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  supply  of 
fry,  were  slaughtered  in  Tweed,  with  the 
consent,  and  under  the  auspices,  of  the 
upper  holders  of  fishings,  in  the  manner 
I  speak  of.  Need  it  be  said,  that  the 
injury  done  to  the  salmon-fishings  in 
general  by  this  malpractice  on  the  part 
of  two  or  three  lesser  proprietors,  is 
incalculable,  and,  when  linked  with  the 
doings  of  poachers  during  closetime,  to 
which  it  unquestionably  gives  encourage- 
ment, and  the  system  pursued  on  Tweed 
of  capturing  and  destroying  the  kelts  and 
baggits,  it  must  operate  most  prejudicially 
against  every  plan  devised  to  further  the 
breeding  of  this  highly-prized  article  of 
food." 

Simply  we  shall  say,  that  any  body 
who  so  leisters  fish  from  this  day 
forward  is  a  BRUTAL  BARBARIAN,  fit 
for  the  society  of  a  Burke  or  a  Hare, 
who  did  not  venture  to  immolate  their 
victims  till  gross  physical  corruption 
— the  heavy  prostration  of  drunken- 
ness— rendered  them  in  general  the 
easy  and  stupid  prey  of  a  disgusting 
assassin.  Let  the  leisterer  of  foul 
fish  be  accursed  in  the  sporting  calen- 
dar. 

Under  all  circumstances,  to  be 
quite  candid,  we  remonstrate  against 
the  leister.  It  is  not  a  fair  way  of 
going  to  work — the  fish  has  no  option. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  tinge  of  the 
Venetian  bravo  in  the  blow.  Less 
apology  must  there  always  be  for 
striking  a  salmon  than  for  striking  a 
man  behind  his  back.  The  man  who 
detects  the  stealthy  thrust  may  turn 
and  smite  his  enemy.  The  fish,  vi- 
gilant happily  of  the  descending  trident, 
can  but  shift  its  quarters  and  swim 
away.  Basking,  too,  at  the  moment 
under  the  broad  beam  of  the  all-re- 
joicing sun — as  motionless,  as  tranquil, 
as  bright,  and  as  beautiful,  as  the 
silver  pebbles  in  the  river's  bed — why 
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should  idle  human  violence  invade 
and  extinguish  that  unsuspecting  re- 
pose ?  At  this  very  instant,  while  he 
is  in  such  attitude  and  mood,  fling,  if 
you  can,  with  delicate  precision,  over 
his  snout  the  most  attractive  mottled 
wing  in  your  book,  and  then — if  the 
pensive  Zoroaster  of  the  stream 
quits  his  meditations  to  swallow  your 
temptation — then  hook  him,  play  him, 
land  him,  and  encreel  him ;  but  do  not, 
without  any  warning,  plunge  a  barbed 
steel  fork  into  his  heart.  Or,  at  this 
very  instant,  let  the  seduction  of  the 
triple  worm  travel  athwart  his  rumina- 
tions, and  if  the  glutton  shall  over- 
come the  sage,  then,  even  in  his  vora- 
cious throat,  strike  home,  and  over- 
come the  glutton  ;  but  do  not  hack  the 
noble  form  with  ruffianly  prongs  of 
rusty  iron — 

"  Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds." 

Pr'ythee  permit  the  leister,  for  the 
future,  to  decorate  a  museum  along 
with  other  implements  of  the  Canni- 
bal, not  the  British  islands ! 

Mr  Stoddart  must  feel  neither  anger 
nor  surprise  if  we  deliberately  avoid 
not  merely  any  discussion,  but  even 
any  notice  whatever,  of  theories  or 
speculations,  directly  or  collaterally 
referring  to  the  breeding  or  propaga- 
tion of  fishes.  We  have  not  been,  as 
the  pages  of  Maga  prove,  unwatchful 
of  what  conjectural  philosophy  might 
propose,  or  ingenious  experimentalism 
might  exhibit.  We  hold  some  piscine 
opinions,  so  curious  but  so  true,  that 
if  we  could  enunciate  them  in  a  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  fish  (which  ought 
to  be  the  Finnish  dialect,)  the  liveliest 
salmon  in  Norway  could  not  execute 
summersets  sufficiently  numerous  to 
express  his  astonishment  at  our  know- 
ledge. We  could  likewise  put  such 
puzzling  objections  to  the  most  ela- 
borate and  seemingly  satisfactory 
systems,  as  to  demonstrate  irrefraga- 
bly  that,  in  spite  of  every  thing  which 
every  body  has  said  about  every 
variety  of  the  salmo  race,  nobody 
Imows  any  thing  certain  as  to  the 
age  of  OLD  PARR.  But,  for  one  good 
reason,  we  shall  be  discreet  and  silent. 
Nobody  cares  a  straw,  or  a  horse- 
hair, or  a  thread  of  gut,  whether  Stod- 
dart is  overthrown,  or  Shaw  is  pre- 
dominant,—nobody,  whose  sole  and 


laulable  object  is  to  enjoy  a  day's 
good  fishing.  The  great  fact  remains 
— the  waters  are  full  of  fish.  What 
matter  is  it  whence  the  fins  came  or 
come  ?  The  question  is  not  how  they 
got  into,  but  how  they  are  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  burn,  the  river,  or  the  lake? 
It  is  not  we  who  mean  to  go 
"  Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave  ;" 

but  up  out  of  it  we  hope  to  draw 
many  dozens  of  its  peopling  swarms. 
And  we  desire  to  learn  from  Mr 
Stoddart  how  best  we  may,  by  baits 
and  guileful  spells,  reach  and  inveigle 
them — 

"  In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  bowers." 

The  companion  we  want  is  the 
Angler's  Companion.  Now  the  angler 
is  an  individual  who  sallies  out  at 
early  dawn,  rejoicing,  not  only  in  his 
own  strength,  and,  haply,  the  strength 
of  a  glass  of  whisky,  but  in  a  fishing- 
basket,  or  pannier,  or  bag ;  in  a  fish- 
ing-rod, or  three  or  four  fishing-rods  ; 
in  a  fishing  book,  more  voluminous 
in  its  single  volume  than  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica;  in  wading  boots 
and  water-proof  cloaklets ;  in  a  reel, 
and  a  gaff,  and  a  landing  net,  and 
sometimes  a  boat;  in  gut,  and  in  horse 
hair;  in  hooks  and  hackles ;  in  feathers 
and  silk  thread;  in  wax  and  wire; 
in  leads  and  floats ;  in  tin  boxes  of 
worms,  and  earthen  pots  of  salmon 
roe ;  in  minnows,  and  parr-tails ;  in 
swivels  and  gorge- hooks;  in  lobs,  and 
in  bobs  ;  in  ferrules,  and  in  rings  ;  in 
a  brown  paper  parcel  of  four  large 
sandwiches,  and  a  pocket  flask  of  six 
large  glasses  of  sherry  ;  in  a  dingy 
coat,  and  inexpressible  unmention- 
ables; and  finally,  in  the  best  humour, 
and  a  shocking  bad  hat.  Is  it  ima- 
ginable that  all  this  can  be  done,  as 
it  is  done  every  day,  by  any  body 
who  has  not  made  up  his  mind,  or 
who  thinks  it  necessary  to  know,  what 
fish  are,  and  where  they  came  from  ? 
There  is  no  such  humbug  within  him. 
He  goes  to  the  Tweed  or  the  Tay ; 
the  Don,  or  the  Conan;  to  Loch 
Craggie,  or  Loch  Maree ;  to  Loch  Awe, 
or  Loch  Etive  ;  to  the  Clyde,  or  the 
Sol  way ;  to  Loch  Doon,  or  Loch  Ken  ; 
because  all  over  broad  Scotland  there 
is  plenty  of  fish  ;  and  because,  where- 
ever  he  goes,  Stoddart  can  tell  him 
how  there  most  readily,  most  surely, 
and  most  pleasantly  to  encreel  them. 
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Of  all  the  Caledonians  who,  in  count- 
less crowds,  daily  leave  their  native 
homes  in  the  flesh,  and  return  to  the 
domestic  hearthstone  in  the  evening, 
with  their  flesh  more  or  less  fishified, 
there  are  not  twenty  to  whom  it  is 
not  a  point  of  the  utmost  indifference, 
whether  the  fish  in  the  Tweed,  or  any 
other  river  where  they  have  been 
angling,  are  rained  down  once  a 
month  from  the  clouds,  or  are  brought 
over  as  ballast  in  ships  once  a- week 
from  Denmark.  The  fish  are  there. 
We  are  going  to  catch  them.  Hand 
us  Stodd art's  Angler's  Companion. 

As  a  teacher  of  practical  angling  in 
Scotland,  we  look  on  Mr  Stoddart 
to  be  without  a  rival  or  equal.  To 
call  him  a  good  instructor  in  the 
art,  does  not  properly  describe  him. 
He  is  strictly  and  literally  a  manu- 
ductor.  Nature  has  given  to  him 
what  Beddoes  terms  **  a  well  organised 
and  very  pliant  hand,"  which  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  as  we  can 
honestly  testify,  has  waved  the  osier 
over  all  the  streams  of  his  native 
country.  We  exaggerate  nothing 
in  declaring  angling  to  have  been, 
during  that  long  period,  Stoddart's 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  study.  And 
the  result  has  been  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Nobody  else,  for  example,  (we 
affirm  it  without  fear  of  any  contra- 
diction or  cavil,)  could  have  written, 
as  it  is  written,  the  sixth  chapter, — 
"  On  fishing  with  the  worm  for 
trout. ' 

<(  To  a  perfect  novice  in  the  art  of 
angling,  nothing  appears  simpler  than  to 
capture  trout  with  the  worm,  provided 
the  water  be  sufficiently  muddled  to  con- 
ceal the  person  and  disguise  the  tackle 
of  the  craftsman.  A  mere  urchin,  with 
a  pea-stick  for  a  wand;  a  string  for  his 
line,  and  a  pin  for  his  hook,  has  often, 
under  such  favourable  circumstances, 
effected  the  landing  of  a  good-sized  flsh. 
But  to  class  performances  of  this  de- 
scription among  feats  of  skill  were  quite 
ridiculous,  and  they  are  just,  to  as  small 
an  extent,  samples  of  successful  worm- 
fishing.  It  may  perhaps  startle  some, 
and  these  no  novices  in  the  art,  when  I 
declare,  and  offer  moreover  to  prove,  that 
worm-fishing  for  trout  requires  essen- 
tially more  address  and  experience,  as 
well  as  a  better  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  the  fish,  than  fly-fishing. 
I  do  not,  be  it  observed,  refer  to  the 
practice  of  this  branch  of  the  art  as  it  is 
followed  on  hill  burns  and  petty  rivulets, 


neither  do  I  allude  to  it  as  pursued  after 
heavy  rains  in  flooded  and  discoloured 
waters  ;  my  affirmation  bears  solely 
upon  its  practice  as  carried  on  during 
the  summer  months  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  when  the  rivers  are 
clear  and  low,  the  skies  bright  and  warm. 
Then  it  is,  and  then  only,  that  it  ought 
to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  sport  ; 
and  sport  it  assuredly  is,  fully  as  excit- 
ing, perhaps  more  so,  than  angling  with 
the  fly  or  minnow.  In  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  practitioner,  indeed,  there  is  no 
mode  of  capturing  well-conditioned  fish 
with  the  rod  more  remunerative  ; — I  say 
well-conditioned,  for  in  the  spawning 
months,  lean,  lank,  and  unhealthy  trout 
may  be  massacred  in  any  number  by 
means  of  salmon-roe  or  pastes  formed 
from  that  substance. 

*  In  the  present  chapter,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  make  plain  the  principal  points 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  worm-fisher 
desirous  of  success.  These  I  class  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  rod  and  tackle  to  be  employed. 

2.  The  kind  of  worm,  and  how  prepai'ed, 

3.  When  and  where  to  fish. 

4.  How  to  bait  and  manage  the  line." 

Excellently  well  is  the  task  exe- 
cuted. At  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter,  when  he  says  "  I  have  em- 
braced, methinfcs,  most  of  the  points 
connected  with  the  subject  it  treats 
of,  and  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  set  them  forth  in  a 
plain  and  practical  light,"  he  speaks 
with  the  modest  but  honest  conscious- 
ness of  one  who  has  been  handling  a 
subjectso  familiar,  andyet  so  interest- 
ing to  himself,  that  if  he  has  only 
allowed  words  to  clothe  his  thoughts 
as  they  flowed  in  their  natural 
stream,  he  feels  he  must  have  written 
clearly,  sensibly,  agreeably,  and  use- 
fully. Mind  you,  we  do  not  intend 
to  reprint  Mr  Stodofart's  volume  in 
these  pages.  Buy  it  and  read  it. 
But,  as  we  rebuked  at  starting  those 
who  spoke  of  the  spring  of  1847,  we 
shall  not  withhold  at  once  comfort  and 
advice  from  precipitate  anglers,  who 
fancy  they  cannot  commence  opera- 
tions too  early  in  the  season. 

K  On  Tweedside,  worm-fishing  seldom 
commences  until  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June,  when  the  main 
stream  and  its  tributaries  are  in  ordinary 
seasons  considerably  reduced.  The  trout 
in  a  certain  measure  require  to  be  sated 
with  fly-food  before  having  recourse  to 
any  coarser  aliment, — at  any  rate,  some 
change  seems  to  be  effected  in  their  tastes 
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and  habits,  virtually  inexplicable,  but  yet 
dependent  upon  the  instinct  implanted 
by  nature — an  instinct  which,  as  regards 
many  animals,  has,  in  all  ages,  baffled, 
perplexed,  and  silenced  the  minutest 
inquiry.  Before  trout  take  the  worm 
freely,  it  is  necessary  also  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  should  be  at  a  state 
of  considerable  elevation — at  least  fifty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  be  acted  upon  at  the  time  by  a 
fair  proportion  of  sun-light  ;  indeed,  a 
bright  hot  day  is  not  at  all  objectionable, 
the  air  being  calm,  or  but  slightly  agitat- 
ed. Such  a  condition  both  of  water  and 
weather  often  occurs  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  its  occurrence  is,  indeed, 
frequently  protracted  throughout  July. 
These,  in  fact — June  and  July,  added  to 
the  latter  half  of  May — constitute,  as 
regards  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland, 
our  best  worm-fishing  months.  Be  it 
note'd,  however,  by  way  of  repetition, 
that  I  am  not  at  present  alluding  to  the 
simple  and  coarse  practice  of  the  art 
pursued  among  starved  and  unwary  fish 
in  mountain  rivulets,  nor  do  I  refer  to 
worm-fishing  in  flooded  and  discoloured 
streams  ;  but  I  treat  of  it  solely  as  re- 
spects clear  waters,  inhabited  by  cunning, 
cautious  trout,  and,  in  consequence,  as  a 
method  of  angling  which  requires  of  the 
craftsman  great  skill  and  no  stinted 
amount  of  prudence.  With  regard  to 
hill  burn-fishing,  undoubtedly  it  is  more 
in  season  during  August  and  September, 
when  rains  are  frequent,  than  in  June 
and  July  ;  and  in  discoloured  waters, 
trout  may  be  captured  with  worm  through- 
out the  whole  year,  no  one  month  ex- 
cepted." 

Precocity  does  not  flourish  in  Scot- 
land. Never  do  any  thing  in  a  hurry. 
In  good  time  for  all  good  purposes  of 
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angling,— not  too  soon,  but  not  a 
minute  too  late,  have  come  our 
commendations  of  this  admirable 
treatise  and  manual.  What  does  it 
lack?  any  thing?  no,  not  even  a 

"  SIMPLE  RECIPE  FOR  COOKING  A 
WHITLING  OR  GOOD  TROUT  BY  THE 

RIVER-SIDE."  What  a  smack  there 
is  here  of  inimitable  and  beloved 
Isaac!  But,  before  we  part,  Mr 
Stoddart  shall  pronounce  his  benison. 

"  Angler  !  that  all  day  long  hast 
wandered  by  sunny  stream,  and  heart 
and  hand  plied  the  meditative  art — who 
hast  filled  thy  pannier  brimful  of  star-sided 
trout,  and  with  aching  arms,  and  weary 
back,  and  faint  wavering  step,  crossed 
the  threshold,  of  some  cottage  inn — a 
smiling,  rural  retreat  that  starts  up  when 
thy  wishes  are  waning  into  despondency, 
— how  grateful  to  thee  is  the  merry  song 
of  the  frying-pan,  strewn  over  with  the 
daintiest  of  thy  spoils,  and  superintended 
by  •  a  laughter-loving  hostess  and  her 
blooming  image  !  and  thou,  too,  slayer 
of  salmon  !  more  matured  and  fastidious, 
what  sound  when  thy  reel  is  at  rest, 
like  the  bubbling  and  frothing  of  the  fish- 
kettle  !  what  fare  more  acceptable  than 
the  shoulder-cut,  snowed  over  with  curd, 
of  a  gallant  sixteen-pounder  ;  and  where, 
in  the  wide  world,  is  to  be  found  whole- 
somer  and  heartier  sauce,  to  the  one  as 
well  as  to  the  other,  than  a  goblet  gene- 
rously mixed  of  Islay,  and  piping  hot  ? 
Stretch  thy  hand  over  thy  mercies,  and  be 
thankful." 

Indispensable  in  all  time  to  come, 
as  the  very  Strength  and  grace  of  an 
angler's  Tackle  and  Equipment  in 
Scotland,  must  and  will  be  "  STOD- 
DART'S  ANGLER'S  COMPANION." 
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THE  CAXTONS. — PART  III. 
BOOK  II. — CHAPTER   I. 


IT  was  a  beautiful  summ^,,  r,fter- 
uoon  when  the  coach  set  mirilown  at 
my  father's  gate.  Mrs  Primming  her- 
self ran  out  to  welcome  me  ;  and  I  had 
scarcely  escaped  from  the  warm  clasp 
of  her  friendly  hand,  before  I  was  in 
the  arms  of  my  mother. 

As  soon  as  that  tenderest  of  parents 
was  convinced  that  I  was  not  famish- 
ed, seeing  that  I  had  dined  two  hours 
ago  at  Dr  Herman's,  she  led  me  gently 
across  the  garden  towards  the  arbour. 
"  You  will  find  your  father  so  cheer- 
ful," said  she,  wiping  away  a  tear. 
"  His  brother  is  with  him." 

I  stopped.  His  brother !  Will  the 
reader  believe  it  ? — I  had  never  heard 
that  he  had  a  brother,  so  little  were 
family  affairs  ever  discussed  in  my 
hearing. 

"  His  brother ! "  said  I.  "  Have  I 
then  an  Uncle  Caxton  as  well  as  an 
Uncle  Jack?" 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  said  my  mother. 
And  then  she  added,  "  Your  father  and 
he  were  not  such  good  friends  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  and  the  Captain 
has  been  abroad.  However,  thank 
heaven !  they  are  now  quite  reconciled." 

We  had  time  for  no  more — we  were 
in  the  arbour.  There,  a  table  was 
spread  with  wine  and  fruit  —  the 
gentlemen  were  at  their  dessert ;  and 
those  gentlemen  were  my  father, 
Uncle  Jack,  Mr  Squills,  and,  tall, 
lean,  buttoned-to-the-chin — an  erect, 
martial,  majestic,  and  imposing  per- 
sonage, who  seemed  worthy  of  a  place 
in  my  great  ancestor's  uBoke  of 
Chivalrie." 

All  rose  as  I  entered ;  but  my  poor 
father,  who  was  always  slow  in  his 
movements,  had  the  last  of  me.  Uncle 
Jack  had  left  the  very  powerful  im- 
pression of  his  great  seal-ring  on  my 
fingers;  Mr  Squills  had  patted  me 
on  the  shoulder,  and  pronounced  me 
"wonderfully  grown;"  my  new-found 
relative  had  with  great  dignity  said, 
"Nephew,  your  hand,  sir — lam  Cap- 
tain de  Caxton;"  and  even  the  tame 
duck  had  taken  her  beak  from  her 
wing,  and  rubbed  it  gently  between 
my  legs,  which  was  her  usual  mode  of 
salutation,  before  my  father  placed  his 
pale  hand  on  my  forehead,  and,  look- 
ing at  me  for  a  moment  with  unutter- 
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able  sweetness,  said,  "More  and  more 
like  your  mother — G-od  bless  you ! " 

A  chair  had  been  kept  vacant  for 
me  between  my  father  and  his  brother. 
I  sat  down  in  haste,  and  with  a  ting- 
ling colour  on  my  cheeks  and  a  rising 
at  my  throat,  so  much  had  the  unusual 
kindness  of  my  father's  greeting  af- 
fected me  ;  and  then  there  came  over 
me  a  sense  of  my  new  position.  I  was 
no  longer  a  schoolboy  at  home  for  his 
brief  holiday :  I  had  returned  to  the 
shelter  of  the  roof- tree,  to  become 
myself  one  of  its  supports.  I  was  at 
last  a  man,  privileged  to  aid  or  solace 
those  dear  ones  who  had  ministered,  as 
yet  without  return,  to  me.  That  is  a 
very  strange  crisis  in  our  life  when 
we  come  home  "/or  good."  Home 
seems  a  different  thing :  before,  one 
has  been  but  a  sort  of  guest  after  all, 
only  welcomed  and  indulged,  and 
little  festivities  held  in  honour  of  the 
released  and  happy  child.  But  to  come 
home  for  good — to  have  done  with 
school  and  boyhood — is  to  be  a  guest, 
a  child  no  more.  It  is  to  share  the 
every- day  life  of  cares  and  duties — it 
is  to  enter  into  the  confidences  of 
home.  Is  it  not  so?  I  could  have 
buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  wept ! 

My  father,  with  all  his  abstraction 
and  all  his  simplicity,  had  a  knack 
now  and  then  of  penetrating  at  once 
to  the  heart.  I  verily  believe  he  read 
all  that  was  passing  in  me  as  easily 
as  if  it  had  been  Greek.  He  stole  his 
arm  gently  round  my  waist,  and  whis- 
pered, "Hush!"  Then  lifting  his 
voice,  he  cried  aloud,  "Brother  Eo- 
land,  you  must  not  let  Jack  have 
the  best  of  the  argument." 

"  Brother  Augustine,"  replied  the 
Captain,  very  formally,  "Mr  Jack,  if  I 
may  take  the  liberty  so  to  call  him" — 

"  You  may  indeed,"  cried  Uncle 
Jack. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Captain,  bowing, 
"it  is  a  familiarity  that  does  me 
honour.  I  was  about  to  say  that  Mr 
Jack  has  retired  from  the  field." 

"  Far  from  it,"  said  Squills,  drop- 
ping an  effervescing  powder  into  a 
chemical  mixture  which  he  had  been 
preparing  with  great  attention,  com- 
posed of  sherry  and  lemon -juice — 
"  far  from  it.  Mr  Tibbetts— whose 
2z 
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organ  of  combativeiiess  is  finely  deve- 
loped, by  the  bye — was  saying, — " 

"  That  it  is  a  rank  sin  and  shame, 
in  the  nineteenth  century  " — quoth 
Uncle  Jack — "  that  a  man  like  my 
friend  Captain  Caxton"— 

"  De  Caxton,  sir— Mr  Jack." 

"  De  Caxton — of  the  highest  mili- 
tary talents,  of  the  most  illustrious 
descent — a  hero  sprung  from  heroes 
— should  have  served  twenty  -  three 
years  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and 
should  be  only  a  captain  on  half-pay. 
This,  I  say,  comes  of  the  infamous 
system  of  purchase,  which  sets  up  the 
highest  honours  for  sale  as  they  did  in 
the  Roman  Empire  " — 

My  father  pricked  up  his  ears ;  but 
Uncle  Jack  pushed  on  before  my 
father  could  get  ready  the  forces  of  his 
meditated  interruption ; — 

"  A  system  which  a  little  effort,  a 
little  union,  can  so  easily  terminate. 
Yes,  sir" — and  Uncle  Jack  thumped 
the  table,  and  two  cherries  bobbed  up 
and  smote  Captain  de  Caxton  on  the 
nose — "  yes,  sir,  I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  I  could  put  the  army  upon  a 
very  different  footing.  If  the  poorer 
and  more  meritorious  gentlemen,  like 
Captain  de  Caxton,  would,  as  I  was 
just  observing,  but  unite  in  a  grand 
anti- aristocratic  association,  each  pay- 
ing a  small  sum  quarterly,  we  could 
realise  a  capital  sufficient  to  outpur- 
chase  all  these  undeserving  indivi- 
duals, and  every  man  of  merit  should 
have  his  fair  chance  of  promotion." 

"Egad,  sir!"  said  Squills,  " there  is 
something  grand  in  that — eh, Captain?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain,  quite 
seriously;  "there  is  in  monarchies  but 
one  fountain  of  honour.  It  would  be 
an  interference  with  a  soldier's  first 
duty — his  respect  for  his  sovereign." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Mr  Squills, 
"it  would  still  be  to  the  sovereigns 
that  one  would  owe  the  promotion." 

"  Honour,"  pursued  the  Captain, 
colouring  up,  and  unheeding  this  witty 
interruption,  "  is  the  reward  of  a  sol- 
dier. What  do  I  care  that  a  young 
jackanapes  buys  his  colonelcy  over 
my  head  ?  Sir,  he  does  not  buy  from 
me  my  wounds  and  my  services.  Sir, 
he  does  not  buy  from  me  the  medal  I 
•won  at  Waterloo.  He  is  a  rich  man, 
and  I  am  a  poor  man ;  he  is  called 
— colonel,  because  he  paid  money  for 
the  name.  That  pleases  him  ;  well  and 
good.  It  would  not  please  me :  I  had 
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rather  remain  a  captain,  and  feel  my 
dignity,  not  in  my  title,  but  in  the 
services  of  my  three  -  and  -  twenty 
years.  A  beggarly,  rascally  associa- 
tion of  stockbrokers,  for  aught  I  know, 
buy  me  a  company  !  I  don't  want  to 
be  uncivil,  or  I  would  say,  Damn 
'em,  Mr — sir — Jack  !" 

A  sort  of  thrill  ran  through  the  Cap- 
tain's audience  —  even  Uncle  Jack 
looked  touched,  as  I  thought,  for  he 
stared  very  hard  at  the  grirn  veteran, 
and  said  nothing.  The  pause  was  awk- 
ward— Mr  Squills  broke  it.  "I  should 
like,"  quoth  he,  "to  see  your  Waterloo 
medal — you  have  not  it  about  you?" 

"Mr  Squills,"  answered  the  Cap- 
tain, "  it  lies  next  to  my  heart  while 
I  live.  It  shajl  be  buried  in  my  coffin, 
and  I  shall  rise  with  it,  at  the  word  of 
command,  on  the  day  of  the  Grand 
Review !  "  So  saying,  the  Captain 
leisurely  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and, 
detaching  from  a  piece  of  striped  rib- 
bon as  ugly  a  specimen  of  the  art  of 
the  silversmith  (begging  its  pardon) 
as  ever  rewarded  merit  at  the  expense 
of  taste,  placed  the  medal  on  the  table. 

The  medal  passed  round,  without  a 
word,  from  hand  to  hand. 

"  It  is  strange,"  at  last  said  my 
father,  "  how  such  trifles  can  be  made 
of  such  value — how  in  one  age  a  man 
sells  his  life  for  what  in  the  next  age 
he  would  not  give  a  button !  A  Greek 
esteemed  beyond  price  a  few  leaves  of 
olive  twisted  into  a  circular  shape, 
and  set  upon  his  head — a  very  ridicu- 
lous headgear  we  should  now  call  it. 
An  American  Indian  prefers  a  decora- 
tion of  human  scalps,  which,  I  appre- 
hend, we  should  all  agree  (save  and 
except  Mr  Squills,  who  is  accustomed 
to  such  things)  to  be  a  very  disgusting 
addition  to  one's  personal  attractions ; 
and  my  brother  values  this  piece  of 
silver,  which  may  be  worth  about  five 
shillings,  more  than  Jack  does  a  gold 
mine,  or  I  do  the  library  of  the  Lon- 
don Museum.  A  time  will  come  when 
people  will  think  that  as  idle  a  decora- 
tion as  leaves  and  scalps." 

"  Brother, "  said  the  Captain, 
"  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff  to  a 
man  who  understands  the  principles 
of  honour." 

"  Possibly,"  said  my  father  mildly. 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  upon  honour.  I  am  sure  it 
would  very  much  edify  us  all." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


JIY  UNCLE  ROLAND'S  DISCOURSE  UPON  HONOUR. 


"  Gentlemen,"  began  the  Captain, 
at  the  distinct  appeal  thus  made  to 
him — "  Gentlemen,  God  made  the 
earth,  but  man  made  the  garden. 
God  made  man,  but  man  re-creates 
himself." 

"  True,  by  knowledge,"  said  my 
father. 

"  By  industry,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 

"  By  the  physical  condition  of  his 
body,"  said  Mr  Squills.  "  He  could 
not  have  made  himself  other  than  he 
was  at  tirst  in  the  woods  and  wilds  if 
he  had  had  fins  like  a  fish,  or  could  only 
chatter  gibberish  like  a  monkey.  Hands 
and  a  tongue,  sir ;  these  are  the  in- 
struments of  progress." 

"  Mr  Squills,"  said  my  father, 
nodding,  "  Anaxagoras  said  very 
much  the  same  thing  before  you, 
touching  the  hands." 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  answered  Mr 
Squills ;  "  one  could  not  open  one's 
lips  if  one  were  bound  to  say  what 
nobody  else  had  said.  But,  after  all, 
our  superiority  is  less  in  our  hands 
than  the  greatness  of  our  thumbs" 

"  Albinus,  De  Sceleto,  and  our  own 
learned  William  Lawrence,  have  made 
a  similar  remark,"  again  put  in  my 
father. 

"  Hang  it,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Squills, 
"  what  business  have  you  to  know 
every  thing  ?  " 

"  Every  thing!  No;  but  thumbs 
furnish  subjects  of  investigation  to  the 
simplest  understanding,"  said  my 
father,  modestly. 

"  Gentlemen,"  recommenced  my 
Uncle  Roland,  "  thumbs  and  hands 
are  given  to  an  Esquimaux,  as  well 
as  to  scholars  and  surgeons  —  and 
what  the  deuce  are  they  the  wiser  for 
them?  Sirs,  you  cannot  reduce  us 
thus  into  mechanism.  Look  within. 
Man,  I  say,  re-creates  himself.  How? 
BY  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  HONOUR.  His 
first  desire  is  to  excel  some  one  else 
—his  first  impulse  is  distinction  above 
his  fellows.  Heaven  places  in  his 
soul,  as  if  it  were  a  compass,  a  needle 
that  always  points  to  one  end, — 
viz.,  to  honour  in  that  which  those 
around  him  consider  honourable. 
Therefore,  as  man  at  first  is  exposed 


to  all  dangers  from  wild  beasts,  and 
from  men  as  savage  as  himself,  COUR- 
AGE becomes  the  first  quality  mankind 
must  honour  :  therefore  the  savage  is 
courageous;  therefore  he  covets  the 
praise  for  courage;  therefore  he  de- 
corates himself  with  the  skins  of  the 
beasts  he  has  subdued,  or  the  scalps  of 
the  foes  he  has  slain.  Sirs,  don't  tell 
me  that  the  skins  and  the  scalps 
are  only  hide  and  leather ;  they  are 
trophies  of  honour.  Don't  tell  me 
they  are  ridiculous  and  disgusting ; 
they  become  glorious  as  proofs  that 
the  savage  has  emerged  out  of  the 
first  brute-like  egotism,  and  attached 
price  to  the  praise  which  men  never 
give  except  for  works  that  secure  or 
advance  their  welfare.  By-and-by, 
sirs,  our  savages  discover  that  they 
cannot  live  in  safety  amongst  them- 
selves unless  they  agree  to  speak  the 
truth  to  each  other  ;  therefore  TRUTH 
becomes  valued,  and  grows  into  a 
principle  of  honour  ;  so,  brother  Au- 
gustine will  tell  us  that,  in  the  primi- 
tive times,  truth  was  always  the  attri- 
bute of  a  hero." 

"  Right,"  said  my  father  :  "  Homer 
emphatically  gives  it  to  Achilles." 

"Out  of  truth  comes  the  necessity 
for  some  kind  of  rude  justice  and  law. 
Therefore  men,  after  courage  in  the 
warrior,  and  truth  in  all,  begin  to 
attach  honour  to  the  elder,  whom  they 
intrust  with  preserving  justice  amongst 
them.  So,  sirs,  LAW  is  born — " 

"  But  the  first  lawgivers  were 
priests,"  quoth  my  father. 

"  Sirs,  I  am  coming  to  that.  Whence 
arises  the  desire  of  honour,  but  from 
man's  necessity  of  excelling — in  other 
words,  of  improving  his  faculties  for 
the  benefit  of  others, — though,  uncon- 
scious of  that  consequence,  man  only 
strives  for  their  praise1?  But  that  de- 
sire for  honour  is  unextinguishable, 
and  man  is  naturally  anxious  to  carry 
its  rewards  beyond  the  grave.  There- 
fore, he  who  has  slain  most  lions  or 
enemies,  is  naturally  prone  to  believe 
that  he  shall  have  the  best  hunting 
fields  in  the  country  beyond,  and  take 
the  best  place  at  the  banquet.  Na- 
ture, in  all  its  operations,  impresses 
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him  with  the  idea  of  an  invisible 
Power;  and  the  principle  of  honour, 
— that  is,  the  desire  of  praise  and  re- 
ward,— makes  him  anxious  for  the 
approval  which  that  Power  can  be- 
stow. Thence  conies  the  first  rude 
idea  of  RELIGION  ;  and  in  the  death- 
hymn  at  the  stake,  the  savage  chants 
songs  prophetic  of  the  distinctions  he 
is  about  to  receive.  Society  goes  on ; 
hamlets  are  built ;  property  is  esta- 
blished. He  who  has  more  than  an- 
other has  more  power  than  another. 
Power  is  honoured.  Man  covets  the 
honour  attached  to  the  power  which 
is  attached  to  possession.  Thus  the 
soil  is  cultivated ;  thus  the  rafts  are 
constructed;  thus  tribe  trades  with 
tribe ;  thus  COMMERCE  is  founded  and 
CIVILISATION  commenced.  Sirs,  all  that 
seems  least  connected  with  honour,  as 
we  approach  the  vulgar  days  of  the 
present,  has  its  origin  in  honour,  and 
is  but  an  abuse  of  its  principles.  If 
men  now-a-days  are  hucksters  and 
traders — if  even  military  honours  are 
purchased,  and  a  rogue  buys  his 
way  to  a  peerage — still  all  arise  from 
the  desire  for  honour,  which  society, 
as  it  grows  old,  gives  to  the  outward 
signs  of  titles  and  gold,  instead  of,  as 
once,  to  its  inward  essentials, — cou- 
rage, truth,  justice,  enterprise.  There- 
fore, I  say,  sirs,  that  honour  is  the 
foundation  of  all  improvement  in 
mankind." 

"  You  have  argued  like  a  schoolman, 
brother,"  said  Mr  Caxton  admiringly ; 
"  but  still,  as  to  this  round  piece  of 
silver, — don't  we  go  back  to  the  most 
barbarous  ages  in  estimating  so  highly 
such  things  as  have  no  real  value  in 
themselves — as  could  not  give  us 
one  opportunity  for  instructing  our 
minds." 

"  Could  not  pay  for  a  pair  of  boots," 
added  Uncle  Jack. 

"  Or,"  said  Mr  Squills,  "  save  you 
one  twinge  of  the  cursed  rheumatism 


you  have  got  for  life  from  that 
night's  bivouac  in  the  Portuguese 
marshes — to  say  nothing  of  the  bullet 
in  your  cranium,  and  that  cork  leg, 
which  must  much  diminish  the  salu- 
tary effects  of  your  constitutional 
walk." 

"  Gentlemen, "resumed the  Captain, 
nothing  abashed,  "  in  going  back  to 
these  barbarous  ages,  I  go  back  to  the 
true  principles  of  honour.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  this  round  piece  of  sil- 
ver has  no  value  in  the  market  that 
it  is  priceless,  for  thus  it  is  only  a 
proof  of  desert.  Where  would  be  the 
sense  of  service  if  it  could  buy  back 
my  leg,  or  if  I  could  bargain  it  awaj^  for 
forty  thousand  a-year  ?  No,  sirs,  its 
value  is  this — that  when  I  wear  it  on 
my  breast  men  shall  say, '  that  formal 
old  fellow  is  not  so  useless  as  he  seems. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  saved  Eng- 
land and  freed  Europe.'  And  even 
when  I  conceal  it  here,"  (and devoutly 
kissing  the  medal,  Uncle  Roland  re- 
stored it  to  its  ribbon  and  its  resting- 
place,)  "  and  no  eye  sees  it,  its  value  is 
yet  greater  in  the  thought  that  my 
country  has  not  degraded  the  old  and 
true  principles  of  honour  by  paying 
the  soldier  who  fought  for  her  in  the 
same  coin  as  that  in  which  you,  Mr 
Jack,  sir,  pay  your  bootmaker's  bill. 
No,  no,  gentlemen.  As  courage  was 
the  first  virtue  that  honour  called  forth 
— the  first  virtue  from  which  all  safety 
and  civilisation  proceed,  so  we  do 
right  to  keep  that  one  virtue  at  least 
clear  and  unsullied  from  all  the  mo- 
ney-making, mercenary,  pay-me-in- 
cash  abominations  which  are  the  vices, 
not  the  virtues,  of  the  civilisation  it 
has  produced." 

My  Uncle  Roland  here  came  to  a 
full  stop ;  and,  filling  his  glass,  rose 
and  said  solemnly — "  A  last  bumper, 
gentlemen. — '  To  the  dead  who  died 
for  England!'" 


CHAPTER  III. 


"  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  must  take 
it.  You  certainly  have  caught  cold : 
you  sneezed  three  times  together." 

"  Yes,  ma'ara,  because  I  would  take 
a  pinch  of  Uncle  Roland's  snuff,  just 
to  say  that  I  had  taken  a  pinch  out  of 
his  box — the  honour  of  the  thing,  you 
know." 


"  Ah,  my  dear !  what  was  that  very 
clever  remark  you  made  at  the  same 
time  which  so  pleased  your  father- 
something  about  Jews  and  the  col- 
lege?" 

"  Jews  and— oh  !  '  pulverem  Olym- 
picum  collegisse  juvatj  my  dear  mo- 
ther— which  means,  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
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to  take  a  pinch  out  of  a  brave  man's 
snuff-box.  I  say,  mother,  put  down 
the  posset.  Yes,  I'll  take  it ;  I  will, 
indeed.  Now,  then,  sit  here — that's 
right — and  tell  me  all  you  know  about 
this  famous  old  Captain.  Imprimis, 
he  is  older  than  my  father?" 

u  To  be  sure !"  exclaimed  my  mo- 
ther indignantly  ;  ' '  he  looks  twenty 
years  older;  but  there  is  only  five 
years'  real  difference.  Your  father 
must  always  look  young." 

"  And  why  does  Uncle  Roland  put 
that  absurd  French  de  before  his  name 
— and  why  were  my  father  and  he  not 
good  friends — and  is  he  married — and 
has  he  any  children  ?  " 

Scene  of  this  conference — my  own 
little  room,  new  papered  on  purpose 
for  my  return  for  good — trellis-work 
paper,  flowers  and  birds— all  so  fresh, 
and  so  new,  and  so  clean,  and  so  gay 
— with  my  books  ranged  in  neat 
shelves,  and  a  writing-table  by  the 
window;  and,  without  the  window, 
shines  the.  still  summer  moon.  The 
window  is  a  little  open  ;  you  scent  the 
flowers  and  new-mown  hay.  Past 
eleven ;  and  the  boy  and  his  dear 
mother  are  all  alone. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear !  you  ask  so 
many  questions  at  once." 

"  Don't  answer  them  then.  Begin 
at  the  beginning,  as  Nurse  Priinmins 
does  with  her  fairy  tales — '  Once  on 
a  time.' " 

"Once  on  a  time,  then,"  said  my 
mother — kissing  me  between  the  eyes 
— "  once  on  a  time,  my  love,  there 
was  a  certain  clergyman  in  Cumber- 
land, who  had  two  sons  ;  he  had  but 
a  small  living,  and  the  boys  were  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
But  close  to  the  parsonage,  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  rose  an  old  ruin,  with 
one  tower  left,  and  this,  with  half  the 
county  round  it,  had  once  belonged 
to  the  clergyman's  family;  but  all 
had  been  sold — all  gone  piece  by 
piece,  you  see,  my  dear,  except  the 
presentation  to  the  living,  (what  they 
call  the  advowson  was  sold  too,) 
which  had  been  secured  to  the  last  of 
the  family.  The  elder  of  these  sons 
was  your  Uncle  Roland,  the  younger 
was  your  father.  Now  I  believe  the 
first  quarrel  arose  from  the  absurdest 
thing  possible,  as  your  father  says ; 
but  Roland  Avas  exceedingly  touchy 
on  all  things  connected  with  his 


ancestors.  He  was  always  poring 
over  the  old  pedigree,  or  wandering 
amongst  the  ruins,  or  reading  books 
of  knight-errantry.  Well,  where 
this  pedigree  began  I  know  not,  but 
it  seems  that  King  Henry  II.  gave 
some  lands  in  Cumberland  to  one 
Sir  Adam  de  Caxton ;  and  from  that 
time,  you  see,  the  pedigree  went  regu- 
larly from  father  to  son  till  Henry  V.  ; 
then,  apparently  from  the  disorders, 
produced,  as  your  father  says,  by  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  there  was  a  sad 
blank  left — only  one  or  two  names, 
without  dates  or  marriages,  till  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  except  that  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  there  was 
one  insertion  of  a  William  Caxton 
(named  in  a  deed.)  No  win  the  village 
church  there  was  a  beautiful  brass  mo- 
nument to  one  Sir  William  de  Cax- 
ton, who  had  been  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  fighting  for  that  wicked 
King  Richard  III.  And  about  the 
same  time  there  lived,  as  you  know, 
the  great  printer,  William  Caxton. 
Well,  your  father,  happening  to  be 
in  town  on  a  visit  to  his  aunt,  took 
great  trouble  in  hunting  up  all  the 
old  papers  he  could  find  at  the 
Heralds'  College ;  and  sure  enough  he 
was  overjoyed  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  was  descended,  not  from  that  poor 
Sir  William,  who  had  been  killed  in 
so  bad  a  cause,  but  from  the  great 
printer,  who  was  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  same  family,  and  to 
whose  descendants  the  estate  came, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was 
upon  this  that  your  Uncle  Roland 
quarrelled  with  him ;  and,  indeed,  I 
tremble  to  think  that  they  may  touch 
on  that  matter  again." 

"  Then,  my  dear  mother,  I  must 
say  my  uncle  is  wrong  there,  so  far 
as  common-sense  is  concerned ;  but 
still,  somehow  or  other,  I  can  un- 
derstand it — surely  this  was  not  the 
only  cause  of  estrangement!" 

My  mother  looked  down,  and 
moved  one  hand  gently  over  the 
other,  which  was  her  way  when  em- 
barrassed. "What  was  it,  my  own 
mother?"  said  I,  coaxingly. 

"  I  believe— that  is,  I— I  think  that 
they  were  both  attached  to  the  same 
young  lady." 

"  How !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
my  father  was  ever  in  love  with  any 
one  but  you  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  Sisty — yes,  and  deeply  ! 
and,"  added  my  mother  after  a  slight 
pause,  and  with  a  very  low  sigh,  "  he 
never  was  in  love  with  me  ;  and  what 
is  more,  he  had  the  frankness  to  tell 
me  so ! " 

"  And  yet  you—" 

"Married  him  —  yes!"  said  my 
mother,  raising  the  softest  and  purest 
eyes  that  ever  lover  could  have 
wished  to  read  his  fate  in  ; — 

"  Yes,  for  the  old  love  was  hope- 
less. I  knew  that  I  could  make  him 
happy.  I  knew  that  he  would  love 
me  at  last,  and  he  does  so  !  My  son, 
your  father  loves  me!" 

As  she  spoke,  there  came  a  blush 
as  innocent  as  virgin  ever  knew,  to 
my  mother's  smooth  cheek  ;  and  she 
looked  so  fair,  so  good,  and  still  so 
young,  all  the  while,  that  you  would 
have  said  that  either  Dusius,  the 
Teuton  fiend,  or  Nock,  the  Scandina- 
vian sea-imp,  from  whom  the  learned 
assure  us  we  derive  our  modern  Dai- 
mones,  "  The  Deuce"  and  Old  Nick, 
had  indeed  possessed  my  father,  if  he 
had  not  learned  to  love  such  a  crea- 
ture. 

I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips,  but 
my  heart  was  too  full  to  speak  for  a 
moment  or  so ;  and  then  I  partially 
changed  the  subject. 

"  Well,  and  this  rivalry  estranged 
them  more  ?  And  who  was  the 
lady?" 

u  Your  father  never  told  me,  and  I 
never  asked,"  said  my  mother  simply. 
"  But  she  was  very  different  from  me, 
I  know.  Very  accomplished,  very 
beautiful,  very  high-born." 

"  For  all  that,  my  father  was  a 
lucky  man  to  escape  her.  Pass  on. 
What  did  the  Captain  do  ?" 

41  Why,  about  that  time  your  grand- 
father died,  and  shortly  after  an 
aunt,  on  the  mother's  side,  who  was 
rich  and  saving,  and  unexpectedly 
left  them  each  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  Your  uncle,  with  his  share, 
bought  back,  at  an  enormous  price, 
the  old  castle  and  some  land  round  it, 
which  they  say  does  not  bring  him  in 
three  hundred  a-year.  With  the 
little  that  remained,  he  purchased  a 
commission  in  the  army ;  and  the 
brothers  met  no  more,  till  last  week, 
when  Roland  suddenly  arrived." 

u  He  did  not  marry  this  accom- 
plished young  lady?" 


"  No  !  but  he  married  another,  and 
is  a  widower." 

"  Why,  he  was  as  inconstant  as  my 
father ;  and  I  am  sure  without  so 
good  an  excuse.  How  was  that  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  He  says  nothing 
about  it." 

u  Has  he  any  children  ?" 

"  Two ;  a  son — by  the  bye,  you  must 
never  speak  about  him.  Your  uncle 
briefly  said,  when  I  asked  him  what 
was  his  family,  '  a  girl,  ma'am.  I 
had  a  son,  but, — ' 

1  He  is  dead,'  cried  your  father,  in 
his  kind  pitying  voice. 

*  Dead  to  me,  brother,  —  and  you 
will  never  mention  his  name ! '  You 
should  have  seen  how  stern  your 
uncle  looked.  I  was  terrified." 

"But  the  girl, — why  did  not  he 
bring  her  here?" 

"  She  is  still  in  France,  but  he 
talks  of  going  over  for  her;  and 
we  have  half  promised  to  visit  them 
both  in  Cumberland.  —  But,  bless 
me !  is  that  twelve  ?  and  the  posset 
quite  cold ! " 

"  One  word  more,  dearest  mother — 
one  word.  My  father's  book — is  he 
still  going  on  with  it  ?  " 

"  Oli  yes,  indeed!"  cried  my  mother, 
clasping  her  hands ;  "  and  he  must 
read  it  to  you,  as  he  does  to  me — you 
will  understand  it  so  well.  I  have 
always  been  so  anxious  that  the  world 
should  know  him,  and  be  proud  of 
him  as  we  are, — so — so  anxious  ! — for 
perhaps,  Sisty,  if  he  had  married  that 
great  lady,  he  would  have  roused 
himself,  been  more  ambitious — and 
I  could  only  make  him  happy,  I 
could  not  make  him  great !  " 

"So  he  has  listened  to  you  at 
last  ?" 

"To  me!"  said  my  mother,  shaking 
her  head  and  smiling  gently :  "  No, 
rather  to  your  Uncle  Jack, — who,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  has  at  length  got 
a  proper  hold  over  him." 

"  A  proper  hold,  my  dear  mother  ! 
Pray  beware  of  Uncle  Jack,  or  we 
shall  be  all  swept  into  a  coal-mine, 
or  explode  with  a  grand  national 
company  for  making  gunpowder  out 
of  tea- leaves !  " 

"  Wicked  child  !"  said  my  mother 
laughing ;  and  then,  as  she  took  up 
her  candle  and  lingered  a  moment 
while  I  wound  my  watch,  she  said 
musingly, — "  Yet  Jack  is  very,  very 
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clever, — and  if  for  your  sake  we  could 
make  a  fortune,  Sisty  !  " 

il  You  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits, 
mother!  You  are  not  in  earnest?" 

u  And  if  my  brother  could  be  the 
means  of  raising  him  in  the  world  " — 

"  Your  brother  would  be  enough  to 
sink  all  the  ships  in  the  Channel, 
ma'am,"  said  I,  quite  irreverently.  I 
was  shocked,  before  the  words  were 
were  well  out  of  my  mouth ;  and 
thro  wing  my  arms  round  my  mother's 
neck,  I  kissed  away  the  pain  1  had 
inflicted. 

When  I  was  left  alone  and  in  my 
own  little  crib,  in  which  my  slumber 
had  ever  been  so  soft  and  easy, — I 
might  as  well  have  been  lying  upon 
cut  straw.  I  tossed  to  and  fro — I  could 
not  sleep.  I  rose,  threw  on  my  dress- 
ing-gown, lighted  my  candle,  and  sat 
down  by  the  table  near  the  window. 
First,  I  thought  of  the  unfinished 
outline  of  my  father's  youth,  so  sud- 
denly sketched  before  me.  I  filled  up 
the  missing  colours,  and  fancied  the 
picture  explained  all  that  had  often 
perplexed  rny  conjectures.  I  com- 
prehended, I  suppose  by  some  secret 
sympathy  in  my  own  nature,  (for 
experience  in  mankind  could  have 
taught  me  little  enough,)  how  an 
ardent,  serious,  inquiring  mind — 
struggling  into  passion  under  the 
load  of  knowledge,  had,  with  that 
stimulus  sadly  and  abruptly  with- 
drawn, sunk  into  the  quiet  of  passive, 
aimless  study.  I  comprehended  how, 
in  the  indolence  of  a  happy  but  un- 
impassioned  marriage,  with  a  com- 
panion so  gentle,  so  provident  and 
watchful,  yet  so  little  formed  to 
rouse,  and  task,  and  fire  an  intellect 
naturally  calm  and  meditative, — years 
upon  years  had  crept  away  in  the 
learned  idleness  of  a  solitary  scholar. 
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I  comprehended,  too,  how  gradually 
and  slowly,  as  my  father  entered 
that  stage  of  middle  life,  when  all 
men  are  most  prone  to  ambition — 
the  long  silenced  whispers  were  heard 
again;  and  the  mind  at  last  escaping 
from  the  listless  weight  which  a 
baffled  and  disappointed  heart  had 
laid  upon  it,  saw  once  more,  fair  as  in, 
youth,  the  only  true  mistress  of  Ge- 
nius— Fame ! 

Oh  !  how  I  sympathised,  too,  in  my 
mother's  gentle  triumph.  How  now, 
looking  over  the  past,  I  could  see, 
year  after  year,  how  she  had  stolen 
more  and  more  into  my  father's 
heart  of  hearts, — how  what  had  been, 
kindness  had  grown  into  love, — how 
custom  and  habit,  and  the  countless 
links  in  the  sweet  charities  of  home, 
had  supplied  that  sympathy  with  the 
genial  man,  which  had  been  missed  at 
first  by  the  lonely  scholar. 

Next  I  thought  of  the  gray,  eagle- 
eyed  old  soldier,  with  his  ruined 
tower  and  barren  acres, — and  saw 
before  me  his  proud,  prejudiced,  chi- 
valrous boyhood,  gliding  through  the 
ruins  or  poring  over  his  mouldy  pedi- 
gree. And  this  son,  so  disowned,— 
for  what  dark  offence  ? — an  awe  crept 
over  me.  And  this  girl, — his  ewe- 
lamb— his  all, — was  she  fair  ?  had  she 
blue  eyes  like  my  mother,  or  a  high 
Roman  nose  and  beetle- brows  like 
Captain  Roland?  I  mused,  and  mused, 
and  mused, — and  the  candle  went  out 
— and  the  moonlight  grew  broader 
and  stiller ;  till  at  last  I  was  sailing 
in  a  balloon  with  Uncle  Jack,  and 
had  just  tumbled  into  the  Red  Sea — 
when  the  well-known  voice  of  nurse 
Primmius  restored  me  to  life,  with  a 
"  God  bless  my  heart !  the  boy  has 
not  been  in  bed  all  this  'varsal 
night!" 


CHAPTER  IV. 


As  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  I  has- 
tened down  stairs,  for  I  longed  to 
revisit  my  old  haunts— the  little  plot 
of  garden  I  had  sown  with  anemones 
and  cresses  ;  the  walk  by  the  peach 
wall  ;  the  pond  wherein  I  had  angled 
for  roach  and  perch. 

Entering  the  hall,  I  discovered  my 
Uncle  Roland  in  a  great  state  of  em- 
barrassment. The  maid-servant  was 


scrubbing  the  stones  at  the  hall  door; 
she  was  naturally  plump,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  more  plump  a 
female  becomes  when  she  is  on  all 
fours! — the  maid  servant  then  was 
scrubbing  the  stones,  her  face  turned 
from  the  Captain,  and  the  Captain 
evidently  meditating  a  sortie,  stood 
ruefully  gazing  at  the  obstacle  before 
him,  and  hemming  loud.  Alas,  the 
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maid  servant  was  deaf !  I  stopped, 
curious  to  see  IIOAV  Uncle  Roland 
would  extricate  himself  from  the  di- 
lemma. 

Finding  that  his  hems  were  in  vain, 
my  uncle  made  himself  as  small  as  he 
could,  and  glided  close  to  the  left  of  the 
wall :  at  that  instant,  the  maid  turned 
abruptly  round  towards  the  right,  and 
completely  obstructed,  by  this  ma- 
noauvre,  the  slight  crevice  through 
whichhope  had  dawned  on  her  captive. 
My  uncle  stood  stock-still, — and  to  say 
the  truth,  he  could  not  have  stirred  an 
inch  without  coming  into  personal 
contact  with  the  rounded  charms 
which  blockaded  his  movements.  My 
uncle  took  oif  his  hat  and  scratched  his 
forehead  in  great  perplexity.  Pre- 
sently, by  a  slight  turn  of  the  flanks, 
the  opposing  party,  while  leaving 
him  the  opportunity  of  return,  en- 
tirely precluded  all  chance  of  egress 
in  that  quarter.  My  uncle  retreated 
in  haste,  and  now  presented  himself 
to  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  He 
had  scarcely  done  so,  when,  without 
looking  behind  her,  the  blockading 
party  shoved  aside  the  pail  that  crip- 
pled the  range  of  her  operations,  and 
so  placed  it  that  it  formed  a  formi- 
dable barricade,  which  my  uncle's  cork 
leg  had  no  chance  of  surmounting. 
Therewith  Captain  Roland  lifted  his 
eyes  appealingly  to  heaven,  and  I 
heard  him  distinctly  ejaculate — 

"  Would  to  God  she  was  a  creature 
in  breeches ! " 

But  happily  at  this  moment  the 
maid-servant  turned  her  head  sharply 
round,  and  seeing  the  Captain,  rose  in 
an  instant,  moved  away  the  pail,  and 
dropped  a  frightened  curtsey. 

My  Uncle  Roland  touched  his  hat. 
"  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  my 
good  girl,"  said  he  ;  and,  with  a  half 
bow,  he  slid  into  the  open  air. 

"You  have  a  soldier's  politeness, 
uncle,"  said  I,  tucking  my  arm  into 
Captain  Roland's. 

"  Tush,  my  boy,"  said  he,  smiling 
seriously,  and  colouring  up  to  the 
temples ;  "  tush,  say  a  gentleman's  ! 
To  us,  sir,  every  woman  is  a  lady,  in 
right  of  her  sex." 

Now,  I  had  often  occasion  later  to 
recall  that  aphorism  of  my  uncle's  ; 
and  it  served  to  explain  to  me,  how  a 
man,  so  prejudiced  on  the  score  of 
family  pride,  never  seemed  to  con- 
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sider  it  an  offence  in  my  father  to 
have  married  a  woman  whose  pedi- 
gree was  as  brief  as  my  dear  mother's. 
Had  she  been  a  Montmorenci,  my 
uncle  could  not  have  been  more  re- 
spectful and  gallant  than  he  was  to 
that  meek  descendant  of  the  Tibbettses. 
He  held,  indeed,  a  doctrine  which  I 
never  knew  any  other  man,  vain  of 
family,  approve  or  support, — a  doc- 
trine deduced  from  the  following' 
syllogisms :  1st,  That  birth  was  not 
valuable  in  itself,  but  as  a  transmis- 
sion of  certain  qualities  which  descent 
from  a  race  of  warriors  should  per- 
petuate, viz.,  truth,  courage,  honour; 
2dly,  That,  whereas  from  the  woman's, 
side  we  derive  our  more  intellectual 
faculties,  from  a  man  we  derive  our 
moral ;  a  clever  and  witty  man  gener- 
ally has  a  clever  and  witty  mother  ;  a 
brave  and  honourable  man,  a  brave  and 
honourable  father.  Therefore,  all  the 
qualities  which  attention  to  race  should 
perpetuate  are  the  manly  qualities 
traceable  only  from  the  father's  side. 
Again,  he  held,  that  while  the  aristo- 
cracy have  higher  and  more  chival- 
rous notions,  the  people  generally 
have  shrewder  and  livelier  ideas. 
Therefore,  to  prevent  gentlemen  from 
degenerating  into  complete  dunder- 
heads, an  admixture  with  the  people, 
provided  always  it  was  on  the  female 
side,  was  not  only  excusable  but  ex- 
pedient ;  and,  finally,  my  uncle  held, 
that,  whereas  a  man  is  a  rude,  coarse, 
sensual  animal,  and  requires  all  man- 
ner of  associations  to  dignify  and  refine 
him,  woman  is  so  naturally  suscep- 
tible of  every  thing  beautiful  in  senti- 
ment, and  generous  in  purpose,  that 
she  has  only  to  be  a  true  woman 
to  be  a  fit  peer  for  a  king.  Odd  and 
preposterous  notions,  no  doubt,  and 
capable  of  much  controversy,  so  far 
as  the  doctrine  of  race  (if  that  be  any 
way  tenable)  is  concerned  ;  but,  then, 
the  plain  fact  is,  that  my  Uncle  Roland 
was  as  eccentric  and  contradictory  a; 
gentleman— as— as— why,  as  you  and 
I  are,  if  we  once  venture  to  think  for 
ourselves. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  profession  are 
you  meant  for  ?  "  asked  my  uncle, 
41  Xot  the  army,  I  fear  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  the  sub- 
ject, uncle." 

"  Thank  heaven,"  said  Captain 
Roland,  "we  have  never  yet  had  a 
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lawyer  in  the  family !  nor  a  stock- 
broker ;  nor  a  tradesm—  ahem !  " 

I  saw  that  my  great  ancestor  the 
printer  suddenly  rose  up  in  that 
hem ! 

"  Why,  uncle,  there  are  honourable 
men  in  all  callings." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  But  in  all  callings 
honour  is  not  the  first  principle  of 
action." 

uBut  it  may  be,  sir,  if  a  man  of 
honour  pursue  it!  There  are  some 
soldiers  who  have  been  great  ras- 
cals ! " 

My  uncle  looked  posed,  and  his 
black  brows  met  thoughtfully. 

"  You  are  right,  boy,  I  dare  say," 
he  answered  somewhat  mildly.  ' '  But 
do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  give  me 
as  much  pleasure  to  look  on  my  old 
ruined  tower,  if  I  knew  it  had  been 
bought  by  some  herring- dealer,  like 
the  first  ancestor  of  the  Poles,  as  I 
do  now,  when  I  know  it  was  given  to 
a  knight  and  gentleman,  (who  traced 
his  descent  from  an  Anglo-Dane  in 
the  time  of  King  Alfred,)  for  services 
done  in  Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  by 
Henry  the  Plantagenet  ?  And  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  that  I  should  have 
been  the  same  man,  if  I  had  not  from 
a  boy  associated  that  old  tower  with 
all  ideas  of  what  its  owners  were,  and 
should  be,  as  knights  and  gentlemen  ? 
Sir,  you  would  have  made  a  different 
being  of  me,  if  at  the  head  of  my 
pedigree  you  had  clapped  a  herring- 
dealer  ;  though,  I  dare  say,  the  her- 
ring-dealer might  have  been  as  good 
a  man  as  ever  the  Anglo-Dane  was  ! 
God  rest  him  !  " 

"And  for  the  same  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, sir,  that  you  think  my  father 
never  would  have  been  quite  the  same 
being  he  is,  if  he  had  not  made  that 
notable  discovery  touching  our  descent 
from  the  great  William  Caxton,  the 
printer ! " 

My  uncle  bounded  as  if  he  had  been 
shot ;  bounded  so  uncautiously,  con- 
sidering the  materials  of  which  one 
leg  was  composed,  that  he  would  have 
fallen  into  a  strawberry-bed  if  I  had 
not  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"Why,  you — you — you  young  jack- 
anapes," cried  the  Captain,  shaking 
me  off  as  soon  as  he  had  regained  his 
equilibrium.  "You  do  not  mean  to 
inherit  that  infamous  crotchet  my 
brother  has  got  into  his  head  ?  You 


do  not  mean  to  exchange  Sir  William 
de  Caxton,  who  fought  and  fell  at 
Bosworth,  for  the  mechanic  who  sold 
blackletter  pamphlets  in  the  sanctuary 
at  Westminster  ?  " 

"That  depends  on  the  evidence, 
uncle!" 

"  No,  sir,  like  all  noble  truths,  it 
depends  upon  faith.  Men,  now-a- 
days,"  continued  my  uncle,  with  a 
look  of  ineffable  disgust,  "  actually 
require  that  truths  should  be  proved." 

"  It  is  a  sad  conceit  on  their  part, 
no  doubt,  my  dear  uncle..  But  till  a 
truth  is  proved,  how  can  we  know 
that  it  is  a  truth  ?  " 

I  thought  that  in  that  very  sagacious 
question  I  had  effectually  caught  my 
uncle.  Not  I.  He  slipped  through  it 
like  an  eel. 

"Sir," saidhe, "  whatever,  in  Truth, 
makes  a  man's  heart  warmer,  and  his 
soul  purer,  is  abelief,  not  a  knowledge. 
Proof,  sir,  is  a  handcuff — belief  is  a 
wing !  Want  proof  as  to  an  ancestor 
in  the  reign  of  King  Richard !  Sir, 
you  cannot  even  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  logician  that  you  are  the 
son  of  your  own  father.  Sir,  a  reli- 
gious man  does  not  want  to  reason 
about  his  religion — religion  is  not  ma- 
thematics. Religion  is  to  be  felt,  not 
proved.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  in  the  religion  of  a  good  man 
which  are  not  in  the  catechism. 
Proof!"  continued  my  uncle,  growing 
violent — "  Proof,  sir,  is  alow,  vulgar, 
levelling,  rascally  Jacobin — Belief  is  a 
loyal,  generous,  chivalrous  gentleman ! 
No,  no — prove  what  you  please,  you 
shall  never  rob  me  of  one  belief,  that 
has  made  me — " 

"The  finest  hearted  creature  that 
ever  talked  nonsense,"  said  my  father, 
who  came  up  like  Horace's  deity  just 
at  the  right  moment.  "What  is  it  you 
must  believe  in,  brother,  no  matter 
what  the  proof  against  you  ?  " 

My  uncle  was  silent ;  and  with  great 
energy  dug  the  point  of  his  cane  into- 
the  gravel. 

"  He  will  not  believe  in  our  great 
ancestor  the  printer,"  said  I,  mali- 
ciously. 

My  father's  calm  brow  was  overcast 
in  a  moment. 

"  Brother,"  said  the  Captain  loftily, 
"  you  have  a  right  to  your  own  ideas, 
but  you  should  take  care  how  they 
contaminate  your  child." 
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"  Contaminate !  "  said  my  father  ; 
and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  an  angry 
sparkle  flash  from  his  eyes,  but  he 
checked  himself  on  the  instant  ; 
^ change  the  word,  my  dear  brother." 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not  change  it !  to 
bely  the  records  of  the  family  !  " 

"  Records !  A  brass  plate  in  a 
village  church  against  all  the  books  of 
the  College  of  Arms ! " 

"  To  renounce,  as  your  ancestor,  a 
knight  who  died  in  the  field  !  " 

"  For  the  worst  cause  that  man 
•ever  fought  for !" 

"  On  behalf  of  his  king  !  " 

"  Who  had  murdered  his  nephews !" 

"  A  knight !  with  our  crest  on  his 
helmet ! " 

"And  no  brains  underneath  it,  or 
he  would  never  have  had  them  knocked 
out  for  so  bloody  a  villain  ! " 

"  A  rascally,  drudging,  money-mak- 
ing printer ! " 

"  The  wise  and  glorious  introducer 
of  the  art  that  has  enlightened  a 
world.  Prefer,  for  an  ancestor,  to 
one  whom  scholar  and  sage  never 
name  but  in  homage,  a  worthless, 
obscure,  jolter-headed  booby  in  mail, 
whose  only  record  to  men  is  a  brass 
plate  in  a  church  in  a  village  ! " 

My  uncle  turned  round  perfectly 
livid.  "Enough,  sir!  enough  !  I  am 
insulted  sufficiently.  I  ought  to  have 
expected  it.  I  wish  you  and  your 
son  a  very  good  day." 

My  father  stood  aghast.  The  Cap- 
tain was  hobbling  oif  to  the  iron  gate ; 
in  another  moment  he  would  have 
been  out  of  our  precincts.  I  ran  up 
and  hung  upon  him.  "  Uncle,  it  is  all 
my  fault.  Between  you  and  me,  I  am 
quite  of  your  side  ;  pray,  forgive  us 
both.  What  could  I  have  been  think- 
ing of,  to  vex  you  so  !  And  my  fa- 
ther, whom  your  visit  has  made  so 
happy !" 

My  uncle  paused,  feeling  for  the 
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latch  of  the  gate.  My  father  had  now 
come  up,  and  caught  his  hand.  "What 
are  all  the  printers  that  ever  lived, 
and  all  the  books  they  ever  printed, 
to  one  wrong  to  thy  fine  heart,  brother 
Roland?  Shame  on  me !  A  bookman's 
weak  point,  you  know!  It  is  very 
true,  I  should  never  have  taught 
the  boy  one  thing  to  give  you  pain, 
brother  Roland;  —  though  I  don't 
remember,"  continued  my  father,  with 
a  perplexed  look,  "  that  I  ever  did 
teach  it  him  either!  Pisistratus,  as 
you  value  my  blessing,  respect,  as 
your  ancestor,  Sir  William  de  C ax- 
ton,  the  hero  of  Bosworth.  Come, 
come,  brother ! " 

"I  am  an  old  fool,"  said  Uncle 
Roland,  "  whichever  way  we  look 
at  it.  Ah,  you  young  dog!  you  are 
laughing  at  us  both  !  " 

"  I  have  ordered  breakfast  on  the 
lawn,"  said  my  mother,  coming  out 
from  the  porch,  with  her  cheerful  smile 
on  her  lips;  "and  I  think  the  devil 
will  be  done  to  your  liking  to-day, 
brother  Roland." 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  the  devil 
already,  my  love,"  said  my  father, 
wiping  his  forehead. 

So,  while  the  birds  sang  overhead, 
or  hopped  familiarly  across  the  sward 
for  the  crumbs  thrown  forth  to  them, 
while  the  sun  was  still  cool  in  the 
east,  and  the  leaves  yet  rustled  with 
the  sweet  air  of  morning,  we  all  sate 
down  to  our  table,  with  hearts  as  re- 
conciled to  each  other,  and  as  peace- 
ably disposed  to  thank  God  for  the 
fair  world  around  us,  as  if  the  river 
had  never  run  red  through  the  field  of 
Bosworth,  and  that  excellent  Mr 
Caxton  had  never  set  all  mankind  by 
the  ears  with  an  irritating  invention, 
a  thousand  times  more  provocative  of 
our  combative  tendencies  than  the 
blast  of  the  trumpet  and  the  gleam  of 
the  banner ! 


CHAPTER  V. 


"Brother,"  said  Mr  Caxton,  "I 
will  walk  with  you  to  the  Roman 
encampment." 

The  Captain  felt  that  this  proposal 
was  meant  as  the  greatest  peace- 
offering  my  father  could  think  of;  for, 
1  st,  it  was  a  very  long  walk,  and  my 
father  detested  long  walks;  2dly,  it 


was  the  sacrifice  of  a  whole  day's 
labour  at  the  great  work.  And  yet, 
with  that  quick  sensibility,  which 
only  the  generous  possess,  Uncle  Ro- 
land accepted  at  once  the  proposal. 
If  he  had  not  done  so,  my  father  would 
have  had  a  heavier  heart  for  a  mouth 
to  come.  And  how  could  the  great 
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work  have  got  on  while  the  author 
was  every  now  and  then  disturbed  by 
a  twinge  of  remorse? 

Half-an-hour  after  breakfast,  the 
brothers  set  off  arm  in  arm  ;  and  I 
followed,  a  little  apart,  admiring  how 
steadily  the  old  soldier  got  over  the 
ground,  in  spite  of  the  cork  leg.  It 
was  pleasant  enough  to  listen  to  their 
conversation,  and  notice  the  contrasts 
between  these  two  eccentric  stamps 
from  Dame  Nature's  ever-variable 
mould, — Nature  who  casts  nothing  in 
stereotype,  for  I  do  believe  that  not 
even  two  fleas  can  be  found  identi- 
cally the  same. 

My  father  was  not  a  quick  or  mi- 
nute observer  of  rural  beauties.  He 
had  so  little  of  the  organ  of  locality, 
that  I  suspect  he  could  have  lost  his  way 
in  his  own  garden.  But  the  Captain 
was  exquisitely  alive  to  external  im- 
pressions— not  a  feature  in  the  land- 
scape escaped  him.  At  every  fantas- 
tic gnarled  pollard  he  halted  to  gaze ; 
his  eye  followed  the  lark  soaring  up 
from  his  feet  ;  when  a  fresher  air 
came  from  the  hill  top,  his  nostrils 
dilated,  as  if  voluptuously  to  inhale 
its  delight.  My  father,  with  all  his 
learning,  and  though  his  study  had 
been  in  the  stores  of  all  language, 
was  very  rarely  eloquent.  The  Cap- 
tain had  a  glow  and  a  passion  in  his 
words  which,  what  with  his  deep, 
tremulous  voice,  and  animated  ges- 
tures, gave  something  poetic  to  half 
of  what  he  uttered.  In  every  sen- 
tence of  Roland's,  in  every  tone  of 
his  voice,  and  every  play  of  his  face, 
there  was  some  outbreak  of  pride ; 
but,  unless  you  set  him  on  his  hobby 
of  that  great  ancestor  the  printer, 
my  father  had  not  as  much  pride  as 
a  homceopathist  could  have  put  into 
a  globule.  He  was  not  proud  even  of 
not  being  proud.  Chafe  all  his  feathers, 
and  still  you  could  rouse  but  the 
dove.  My  father  was  slow  and  mild, 
my  uncle  quick  and  fiery  ;  my  father 
reasoned,  my  uncle  imagined  ;  my 
father  was  very  seldom  wrong,  my 
uncle  never  quite  in  the  right ;  but, 
as  my  father  once  said  of  him, 
"Roland  beats  about  the  bush  till 
he  sends  out  the  very  bird  that  we 
went  to  search  for.  He  is  never  in 
the  wrong  without  suggesting  to  us 
what  is  the  right."  All  in  my  uncle 
was  stern,  rough,  and  angular ;  all  in 
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my  father  was  sweet,  polished,  and 
rounded  into  a  natural  grace.  My 
uncle's  character  cast  out  a  multi- 
plicity of  shadows  like  a  Gothic  pile 
in  a  northern  sky.  My  father  stood 
serene  in  the  light  like  a  Greek 
temple  at  mid-day  in  a  southern 
clime.  Their  persons  corresponded 
with  their  natures.  My  uncle's  high 
aquiline  features,  bronzed  hue,  rapid 
fire  of  eye,  and  upper  lip  that  always 
quivered,  were  a  notable  contrast  to 
my  father's  delicate  profile,  quiet,  ab- 
stracted gaze,  and  the  steady  sweet- 
ness that  rested  on  his  musing  smile. 
Roland's  forehead  was  singularly 
high,  and  rose  to  a  peak  in  the  sum- 
mit where  phrenologists  place  the 
organ  of  veneration,  but  it  was  nar- 
row, and  deeply  furrowed.  Augus- 
tine's might  be  as  high,  but  then  soft, 
silky  hair  waved  carelessly  over  it  — 
concealing  its  height,  but  not  its  vast 
breadth — on  which  not  a  wrinkle  was 
visible.  And  yet,  withal,  there  was 
a  great  family  likeness  between  the 
two  brothers.  When  some  softer 
sentiment  subdued  him,  Roland  caught 
the  very  look  of  Augustine ;  when 
some  high  emotion  animated  my 
father,  you  might  have  taken  him  for 
Roland.  I  have  often  thought  since, 
in  the  greater  experience  of  mankind 
which  life  has  afforded  me,  that  if, 
in  early  years,  their  destinies  had 
been  exchanged — if  Roland  had  taken 
to  literature,  and  my  father  had  been 
forced  into  action — that,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  each  would  have  had 
greater  worldly  success.  For  Ro- 
land's passion  and  energy  would  have 
given  immediate  and  forcible  effect 
to  study ;  he  might  have  been  a 
historian  or  a  poet.  It  is  not  study 
alone  that  produces  a  writer ;  it  is 
intensity.  In  the  mind,  as  in  yonder 
chimney,  to  make  the  fire  burn 
hot  and  quick,  you  must  narrow 
the  draught.  Whereas,  had  my 
father  been  forced  into  the  practical 
world,  his  calm  depth  of  comprehen- 
sion, his  clearness  of  reason,  his 
general  accuracy  in  such  notions  as 
he  once  entertained  and  pondered 
over,  joined  to  a  temper  that  crosses 
and  losses  could  never  ruffle,  an  utter 
freedom  from  vanity  and  self-love, 
from  prejudice  and  passion,  might 
have  made  him  a  very  wise  and  en- 
lightened counsellor  in  the  great 
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affairs  of  life  —  a  lawyer,  a  diploma- 
tist, a  statesman,  for  what  I  know, 
even  a  great  general  —  if  his  tender 
humanity  had  not  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  military  mathematics. 

But,  as  it  was — with  his  slow  pulse 
never  stimulated  by  action,  and  too 
little  stirred  by  even  scholarly  ambi- 
tion —  my  father's  mind  went  on 
widening  and  widening,  till  the  circle 
was  lost  in  the  great  ocean  of  con- 
templation ;  and  Roland's  passionate 
energy,  fretted  into  fever  by  every 
let  and  hindrance,  in  the  struggle 
with  his  kind  —  and  narrowed  more 
and  more  as  it  was  curbed  in  the 
channels  of  active  discipline  and 
duty  —  missed  its  due  career  alto- 
gether; and,  what  might  have  been 
the  poet,  contracted  into  the  hu- 
mourist. 

Yet,  who  that  had  ever  known  ye, 


could  have  wished  you  other  than 
ye  were  —  ye  guileless,  affectionate, 
honest,  simple  creatures?  simple  both, 
in  spite  of  all  the  learning  of  the  one, 
all  the  prejudices,  whims,  irritabili- 
ties, and  crotchets  of  the  other  ? 
There  you  are  both  seated  on  the 
height  of  the  old  Roman  camp,  with 
a  volume  of  the  Stratagems  of  Poly- 
.oenus,  (or  is  it  Frontinus?)  open  on  my 
father's  lap ;  the  sheep  grazing  in 
the  furrows  of  the  circumvallations ; 
the  curious  steer  gazing  at  you  where 
it  halts  in  the  space  whence  the 
Roman  cohorts  glittered  forth.  And 
your  boy  biographer  standing  behind 
you  with  folded  arms ;  and,  as  the 
scholar  read  or  the  soldier  pointed 
his  cane  to  each  fancied  post  in  the 
war,  filling  up  the  pastoral  landscape 
with  the  eagles  of  Agrippa  and  the. 
scythed  cars  of  Boadicea ! 


CHAPTER    VI. 


"It  is  never  the  same  two  hours 
together  in  this  country, "  said  my 
Uncle  Roland,  as,  after  dinner,  or 
rather  after  dessert,  we  joined  my 
mother  in  the  drawing-room. 

Indeed,  a  cold  drizzling  rain  had 
come  on  within  the  last  two  hours ; 
and,  though  it  was  July,  it  was  as 
chilly  as  if  it  had  been  October. 
My  mother  whispered  to  me,  and  I 
went  out :  in  ten  minutes  more,  the 
logs  (for  we  lived  in  a  wooded  coun- 
try) blazed  merrily  in  the  grate. 
Why  could  not  my  mother  have 
rung  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  ser- 
vant to  light  a  fire  ?  My  dear  reader, 
Captain  Roland  was  poor,  and  he 
made  a  capital  virtue  of  economy ! 

The  two  brothers  drew  their  chairs 
near  to  the  hearth :  my  father  at  the 
left,  my  uncle  at  the  right ;  and  1 
and  my  mother  sat  down  to  "Fox  and 
geese." 

Coffee  came  in  —  one  cup  for  the 
Captain  —  for  the  rest  of  the  party 
avoided  that  exciting  beverage.  And 
on  that  cup  was  a  picture  of —  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ! 

During  our  visit  to  the  Roman 
camp,  my  mother  had  borrowed  Mr 
Squills's  chaise,  and  driven  over  to 
our  market  town,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  greeting  the  Captain's 
eyes  with  the  face  of  his  old  chief. 


My  uncle  changed  colour,  rose, 
lifted  my  mother's  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  sate  himself  down  again  in 
silence. 

"I  have  heard,"  said  the  Captain, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  who  is  every  inch  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman — and  that  is  saying 
not  a  little,  for  he  measures  seventy- 
five  inches  from  the  crown  to  the  sole — 
when  he  received  Louis  XVIII.  (then 
an  exile)  at  Donnington,  fitted  up  his 
apartments  exactly  like  those  his  ma- 
jesty had  occupied  at  the  Tuilleries — 
it  was  a  kingly  attention,  (my  Lord 
Hastings,  you  know,  is  sprung  from 
the  Plantagenets) — a  kingly  attention 
to  a  king.  It  cost  some  money  and 
made  some  noise.  A  woman  can 
show  the  same  royal  delicacy  of 
heart  in  this  bit  of  porcelain,  and 
so  quietly,  that  we  men  all  think 
it  a  matter  of  course,  brother  Aus- 
tin." 

"  You  are  such  a  worshipper  of 
women,  Roland,  that  it  is  melan- 
choly to  see  you  single.  You  must 
marry  again ! " 

My  uncle  first  smiled,  then  frowned, 
and  lastly  sighed  somewhat  heavily. 

"  Your  time  will  pass  slowly  in 
your  old  tower,  poor  brother,"  con- 
tinued my  father,  "with  only  your 
little  girl  for  a  companion." 
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"  And  the  past ! "  said  my  uncle  ; 
*'  the  past,  that  mighty  world —  " 

"Do  you  still  read  your  old  books 
of  chivalry,  Froissart  and  the  Chron- 
icles, Palmerin  of  England  and 
Amadis  of  Gaul  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  my  uncle,  reddening, 
*'  I  have  tried  to  improve  myself 
with  studies  a  little  more  substantial. 
And"  (he  added  with  a  sly  smile) 
"  there  will  be  your  great  book  for 
many  a  long  winter  to  come." 

"  Urn !  "  said  my  father,  bashfully. 

"  Do  you  know,"  quoth  my  uncle, 

"  that  Dame    Primmins  is   a  very 

intelligent  woman ;  full  of  fancy,  and 

a  capital  story-teller?" 

"Is  not  she,  uncle!"  cried  I,  leav- 
ing my  fox  in  a  corner.  "  Oh,  if 
you  could  have  heard  her  tell  me  the 
tale  of  King  Arthur  and  the  en- 
chanted lake,  or  the  grim  white 
women !" 

"I  have  already  heard  her  tell 
both,"  said  my  uncle. 

"  The  deuce  you  have,  brother ! 
My  dear,  we  must  look  to  this.  These 
captains  are  dangerous  gentlemen  in 
an  orderly  household.  Pray,  where 
could  you  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  such  private  communications  with 
Mrs  Primmins  ?  " 

"  Once,"  said  my  uncle,  readily, 
"when  I  went  into  her  room,  while 
she  mended  my  stock  ;  and  once  —  " 
he  stopped  short,  and  looked  down. 
"  Once  when?  out  with  it." 
"  When  she  was  warming  my  bed," 
said  my  uncle,  in  a  half  whisper. 

"Dear!"  said  my  mother,  inno- 
cently, "  that's  how  the  sheets  came 


by  that  bad  hole  in  the  middle.     I 
thought  it  was  the  warming-pan." 

"lam  quite  shocked!"  faltered  my 
uncle. 

"You  well  may  be,"  said  my 
father.  "A  woman  who  has  been 
heretofore  above  all  suspicion !  Bnt 
come,"  he  said,  seeing  that  my  uncle 
looked  sad,  and  was  no  doubt  casting 
up  the  probable  price  of  twice  six 
yards  of  Holland ;  "but  come,  you 
were  always  a  famous  rhapsodist  or 
tale-teller  yourself.  Come,  Roland, 
let  us  have  some  story  of  your  own  ; 
something  your  experience  has  left 
strong  in  your  impressions." 

^"Let  us  first  have  the  candles," 
said  my  mother. 

The  candles  were  brought,  the  cur- 
tain let  down — we  all  drew  our  chairs 
to  the  hearth.  But,  in  the  interval, 
my  uncle  had  sunk  into  a  gloomy  reve- 
rie ;  and,  when  we  called  upon  him  to 
begin,  he  seemed  to  shake  oif  with 
effort  some  recollections  of  pain. 

"You  ask  me,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  you 
some  tale  which  my  own  experience 
has  left  deeply  marked  in  my  impres- 
sions— I  will  tell  you  one  apart  from 
my  own  life,  but  which  has  often 
haunted  me.  It  is  sad  and  strange, 
ma'am." 

"Ma'am,  brother?"  said  my  mo- 
ther reproachfully,  letting  her  small 
hand  drop  upon  that  which,  large  and 
sunburnt,  the  Captain  waved  towards 
her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Austin,  you  have  married  an  an- 
gel!" said  my  uncle  ;  and  he  was,  I 
believe,  the  only  brother-in-law  who 
ever  made  so  hazardous  an  assertion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MY  UNCLE  ROLAND'S  TALE. 


"  It  was  in  Spain,  no  matter  where 
or  how,  that  it  was  my  fortune  to  take 
prisoner  a  French  officer  of  the  same 
rank  that  I  then  held — a  lieutenant ; 
and  there  was  so  much  similarity  in 
our  sentiments,  that  we  became  inti- 
mate friends — the  most  intimate  friend 
I  ever  had,  sister,  out  of  this  dear 
circle.  He  was  a  rough  soldier,  whom 
the  world  had  not  well  treated ;  but  he 
never  railed  at  the  world,  and  main- 
tained that  he  had  had  his  deserts. 
Honour  was  his  idol,  and  the  sense  of 
honour  paid  him  for  the  loss  of  all  else. 


"There  was  something  similar,  too* 
in  our  domestic  relationships.  He  had 
a  son — a  child,  an  infant — who  was  all 
in  life  to  him,  next  to  his  country  and 
his  duty.  I,  too,  had  then  such  a  son 
of  the  same  years."  (The  Captain 
paused  an  instant:  we  exchanged 
glances,  and  a  stifling  sensation  of 
pain  and  suspense  was  felt  by  all  his 
listeners.)  "We  were  accustomed, 
brother,  to  talk  of  these  children— to 
picture  their  future,  to  compare  our 
hopes  and  dreams.  We  hoped  and 
dreamed  alike.  A  short  time  sufficed 
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to  establish  this  confidence.  My  pri- 
soner was  sent  to  headquarters,  and 
soon  afterwards  exchanged. 

"  We  met  no  more  till  last  year. 
Being  then  at  Paris,  I  inquired  for  my 
old  friend,  and  learned  that  he  was 

living  at  R ,  a  few  miles  from  the 

capital.  I  went  to  visit  him.  I  found 
his  house  empty  and  deserted.  That 
very  day  he  had  been  led  to  prison, 
charged  with  a  terrible  crime.  I  saw 
him  m  that  prison,  and  from  his  own 
lips  learned  his  story.  His  son  had 
been  brought  up,  as  he  fondly  believed, 
in  the  habits  and  principles  of  honour- 
able men ;  and,  having  finished  his 
education,  came  to  reside  with  him  at 
R .  The  young  man  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  frequently  to  Paris.  A 
young  Frenchman  loves  pleasure,  sis- 
ter, and  pleasure  is  found  at  Paris. 
The  father  thought  it  natural,  and 
stripped  his  age  of  some  comforts  to 
supply  luxuries  to  the  son's  youth. 

"  Shortly  after  the  young  man's  ar- 
rival, my  friend  perceived  that  he  was 
robbed.  Moneys  kept  in  his  bureau 
were  abstracted  he  knew  not  how,  nor 
could  guess  by  whom.  It  must  be 
done  in  the  night.  He  concealed  him- 
self, and  watched.  He  saw  a  stealthy 
figure  glide  in,  he  saw  a  false  key 
applied  to  the  lock — he  started  for- 
ward, seized  the  felon,  and  recognised 
his  son.  What  should  the  father  have 
done  ?  I  do  not  ask  you,  sister  !  I  ask 
these  men;  son  and  father,  I  ask 
you." 

"  Expelled  him  the  house,"  cried  I. 

"  Done  his  duty,  and  reformed  the 
unhappy  wretch,"  said  my  father. 
"  Nemo  repente  turpissimus  semper 
fuit — No  man  is  wholly  bad  all  at 
once." 

u  The  father  did  as  you  would  have 
advised,  brother.  He  kept  the  youth ; 
he  remonstrated  with  him ;  he  did 
more — he  gave  him  the  key  of  the 
bureau.  *  Take  what  I  have  to  give,' 
said  he :  '  I  would  rather  be  a  beggar 
than  know  my  son  a  thief.'  " 

"  Right:  and  the  youth  repented, 
and  became  a  good  man  ?  "  exclaimed 
my  father. 

Captain  Roland  shook  his  head. 
"  The  youth  promised  amendment, 
and  seemed  penitent.  He  spoke  of  the 
temptations  of  Paris,  the  gaming- 
table, and  what  not.  He  gave  up  his 
daily  visits  to  the  capital.  He  seemed 


to  apply  to  study.  Shortly  after  this, 
the  neighbourhood  was  alarmed  by 
reports  of  night  robberies  on  the  road. 
Men,  masked  and  armed,  plundered 
travellers,  and  even  broke  into  houses. 

The  police  were  on  the  alert.  One 
night  an  old  brother  officer  knocked 
at  my  friend's  door.  It  was  late  :  the 
veteran  (he  was  a  cripple,  by  the  way, 
like  myself — strange  coincidence !)  was 
in  bed.  He  came  down  in  haste,  when 
his  servant  woke,  and  told  him  that  his 
old  friend,  wounded  and  bleeding, 
sought  an  asylum  under  his  roof. 
The  wound,  however,  was  slight. 
The  guest  had  been  attacked  and 
robbed  on  the  road.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  proper  authority  of  the  town 
was  sent  for.  The  plundered  man 
described  his  loss — some  billets  of  five 
hundred  francs  in  a  pocket-book,  on 
which  was  embroidered  his  name  and 
coronet  (he  was  a  vicomte.)  The 
guest  stayed  to  dinner.  Late  in  the 
forenoon  the  son  looked  in.  The  guest 
started  to  see  him  :  my  friend  noticed 
his  paleness.  Shortly  after,  on  pre- 
tence of  faintness,  the  guest  retired  to 
his  room,  and  sent  for  his  host.  '  My 
friend,'  said  he,  '  can  you  do  me  a 
favour?  go  to  the  magistrate,  and 
recall  the  evidence  I  have  given.' 

" l  Impossible,'  said  the  host.  '  What 
crotchet  is  this  ? ' 

"  The  guest  shuddered.  ' PesteT  said 
he :  '  I  do  not  wish  in  my  old  age  to 
be  hard  on  others.  Who  knows  how 
the  robber  may  have  been  tempted, 
and  who  knows  what  relations  he 
may  have — honest  men,  whom  his 
crime  would  degrade  for  ever  !  Good 
heavens !  if  detected,  it  is  the  galleys, 
the  galleys  ! ' 

"'And  what  then? — the  robber 
knew  what  he  braved.' 

"  'But  did  his  father  know  it?7 
cried  the  guest. 

"  A  light  broke  upon  my  unhappy 
comrade  in  arms :  he  caught  his 
friend  by  the  hand  —  '  You  turned 
pale  at  my  son's  sight — where  did  you 
ever  see  him  before  ?  Speak ! ' 

"  '  Last  night,  on  the  road  to  Paris. 
The  mask  slipped  aside.  Call  back 
my  evidence ! ' 

"  'You  are  mistaken,'  said  my 
friend  calmly.  '  I  saw  my  son  in  his 
bed,  and  blessed  him,  before  I  went 
to  my  own.' 

"  '  I  will   believe  you,'  said  the 
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guest ;  '  and  never  shall  my  hasty 
suspicion  pass  my  lips — but  call  back 
the  evidence.' 

"The  guest  returned  to  Paris  before 
dusk.  The  father  conversed  with  his 
son  on  the  subject  of  his  studies  ;  he 
followed  him  to  his  room,  waited 
till  he  was  in  bed,  and  was  then  about 
to  retire,  when  the  youth  said,  '  Fa- 
ther, you  have  forgotten  your  bless- 
ing.' 

"  The  father  went  back,  laid  his  hand 
on  the  boy's  head,  and  prayed.  He 
was  credulous — fathers  are  so!  He 
was  persuaded  his  friend  had  been 
deceived.  He  retired  to  rest,  and  fell 
asleep.  He  woke  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  felt  (I  here 
quote  his  words) — '  I  felt,'  said  he 
4  as  if  a  voice  had  awakened  me — a 
voice  that  said  '  Rise  and  search.'  I 
rose  at  once,  struck  a  light,  and  went 
to  my  son's  room.  The  door  was 
locked.  I  knocked  once,  twice,  thrice 
— no  answer.  I  dared  not  call  aloud, 
lest  I  should  rouse  the  servants.  I 
went  down  the  stairs — I  opened  the 
back-door — I  passed  to  the  stables. 
My  own  horse  was  there,  not  my 
son's.  My  horse  neighed :  it  was 
old,  like  myself — my  old  charger 
at  Mount  St  Jean  I  I  stole  back,  I 
crept  into  the  shadow  of  the  wall  by 
nfy  son's  door,  and  extinguished  my 
light.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  thief  my- 
self.'" 

"  Brother,"  interrupted  my  mother 
tinder  her  breath ;  u  speak  in  your  own 
words,  not  in  this  wretched  father's. 
I  know  not  why,  but  it  would  shock 
me  less." 

The  Captain  nodded. 
"  Before  daybreak,  my  friend  heard 
the  back-door  open  gently;  a  foot  as- 
cended the  stair — a  key  grated  in  the 
door  of  the  room  close  at  hand — the 
father  glided  through  the  dark  into 
that  chamber,  behind  his  unseen  son. 
"  He  heard  the  clink  of  the  tinder 
box ;  a  light  was  struck  ;  it  spread 
over  the  room,  but  he  had  time  to 
place  himself  behind  the  window  cur- 
tain which  was  close  at  hand.  The 
figure  before  him  stood  a  moment  or 
so  motionless,  and  seemed  to  listen, 
for  it  turned  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  its 
visage  covered  with  the  black  hideous 
mask  which  is  worn  in  carnivals. 
Slowly  the  mask  was  removed ;  could 
that  be  his  son's  face  ?  the  son  of  a 


brave  man? — it  was  pale  and  ghastly 
with  scoundrel  fears  ;  the  base  drops 
stood  on  the  brow;  the  eye  was 
haggard  and  bloodshot.  He  looked 
as  a  coward  looks  when  death  stands 
before  him. 

"The  youth  walked,  or  rather  sculk- 
ed  to  the  secretaire,  unlocked  it,opened 
a  secret  drawer ;  placed  within  it  the 
contents  of  his  pockets  and  his  fright- 
ful mask ;  the  father  approached  softly, 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw  in 
the  drawer  the  pocket-book  embroid- 
ered with  his  friend's  name.  Mean- 
while, the  son  took  out  his  pistols, 
uncocked  them  cautiously,  and  was 
about  also  to  secrete  them,  when  his 
father  arrested  his  arm.  '  Robber,  the 
use  of  these  is  yet  to  come.' " 

"  The  son's  knees  knocked  together, 
an  exclamation  for  mercy  burst  from 
his  lips ;  but  when,  recovering  the 
mere  shock  of  his  dastard  nerves,  he 
perceived  it  was  not  the  gripe  of  some 
hireling  of  the  law,  but  a  father's  hand 
that  had  clutched  his  arm,  the  vile 
audacity  which  knows  fear  only  from 
a  bodily  cause,  none  from  the  awe  of 
shame,  returned  to  him. 

" '  Tush,  sir,'  he  said,  '  waste  not 
time  in  reproaches,  for,  I  fear,  the 
gens-d'armes  are  on  my  track.  It  is 
well  that  you  are  here;  you  can  swear 
that  I  have  spent  the  night  at  home. 
Unhand  me,  old  man — I  have  these 
witnesses  still  to  secrete,'  and  he 
pointed  to  the  garments  wet  and 
dabbled  with  the  mud  of  the  roads. 
He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
walls  shook,  there  was  the  heavy  clatter 
of  hoofs  on  the  ringing  pavement 
without. 

"  '  They  come!'  cried  the  son.  '  Off 
dotard !  save  your  son  from  the 
galleys.' 

"  '  The  galleys,  the  galleys !'  said 
the  father,  staggering  back ;  '  it  is 
true — he  said  '  the  galleys.' ' 

"There  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
gate.  The  gens-d'armes  surrounded  the 
house.  *  Open  in  the  name  of  the  law.' 
~No  answer  came,  no  door  was  opened. 
Some  of  the  gens-d'armes  rode  to  the 
rear  of  the  house,  in  which  was  placed 
the  stable-yard.  From  the  window 
of  the  son's  room,  the  father  saw  the 
sudden  blaze  of  torches,  the  shadowy 
forms  of  the  men-hunters.  He  heard 
the  clatter  of  arms  as  they  swung 
themselves  from  their  horses.  He 
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heard  a  voice  cry  'Yes,  this  is  the 
robber's  gray  horse — see,  it  still  reeks 
with  sweat!'  And  behind  and  in 
front,  at  either  door,  again  came  the 
knocking,  and  again  the  shout,  '  Open 
in  the  name  of  the  law.' 

"  Then  lights  began  to  gleam  from 
the  casements  of  the  neighbouring 
houses ;  then  the  space  filled  rapidly 
with  curious  wonderers  startled  from 
their  sleep  ;  the  world  was  astir,  and 
the  crowd  came  round  to  know  what 
crime  or  what  shame  had  entered  the 
old  soldier's  home. 

"Suddenly,  within,  there  was  heard 
the  report  of  a  firearm ;  and  a  minute 
or  so  afterwards  the  front  door  was 
opened,  and  the  soldier  appeared. 

" '  Enter,'  he  said,  to  the  gens- 
d'armes  :  '  what  would  you  ? ' 

"  '  We  seek  a  robber  who  is  within 
your  walls.' 

" '  I  know  it,  mount  and  find  him  : 
I  will  lead  the  way.' 

"He  ascended  the  stairs,  he  threw 
open  his  son's  room ;  the  officers  of 
justice  poured  in,  and  on  the  floor  lay 
tlfo<robber's  corpse. 

"  They  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.  '  Take  what  is  left  you,' 
said  the  father.  '  Take  the  dead 
man  rescued  from  the  galleys,  take  the 
living  man  on  whose  hands  rests  the 
dead  man's  blood ! ' 

"  I  was  present  at  my  friend's  trial. 
The  facts  had  become  known  before- 
hand. He  stood  there  with  his  gray 


hair,  and  his  mutilated  limbs,  and  the 
deep  scar  on  his  visage,  and  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour  on  his  breast ; 
and  when  he  had  told  his  tale,  he 
ended  with  these  words — 'I  have 
saved  the  son  whom  I  reared  for 
France,  from  a  doom  that  spared  the 
life  to  brand  it  with  disgrace.  Is  this 
a  crime?  I  give  you  my  life  in  ex- 
change for  my  son's  disgrace.  Does 
my  country  need  a  victim?  I  have 
lived  for  my  country's  glory,  and  I 
can  die  contented  to  satisfy  its  laws  ; 
sure  that  if  you  blame  me,  you  will 
not  despise ;  sure  that  the  hands  that 
give  me  to  the  headsman  will  scatter 
flowers  over  my  grave.  Thus  I  con- 
fess all.  I,  a  soldier,  look  round 
amongst  a  nation  of  soldiers  ;  and  in 
the  name  of  the  star  which  glitters  on 
my  breast,  I  dare  the  fathers  of  France 
to  condemn  me  ! ' 

"They  acquitted  the  soldier,  at  least 
they  gave  a  verdict  answering  to  what 
in  our  courts  is  called  'justifiable  ho- 
micide.' A  shout  rose  in  the  court, 
which  no  ceremonial  voice  could  still ; 
the  crowd  would  have  borne  him  in 
triumph  to  his  house,  but  his  look  re- 
pelled such  vanities.  To  his  house  he 
returned  indeed,  and  the  day  after- 
wards they  found  him  dead,  beside 
the  cradle  in  which  his  first  prayer 
had  been  breathed  over  his  sinless 
child.  Now,  father  and  son,  I  ask 
you,  do  you  condemn  that  man  ?  " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


My  father  took  three  strides  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  then,  halting  on 
his  hearth,  and  facing  his  brother,  he 
thus  spoke — "  I  condemn  his  deed, 
Roland !  At  best  he  was  but  a  haughty 
egotist.  I  understand  why  Brutus 
should  slay  his  sons.  By  that  sacri- 
fice he  saved  his  country !  What  did 
this  poor  dupe  of  an  exaggeration 
save  ?  nothing  but  his  own  name. 
He  could  not  lift  the  crime  from  his 
son's  soul,  nor  the  dishonour  from  his 
son's  memory.  He  could  but  gratify 
his  own  vain  pride,  and,  insensibly  to 
himself,  his  act  was  whispered  to  him 
by  the  fiend  that  ever  whispers  to 
the  heart  of  man,  '  Dread  men's  opi- 
nions more  than  God's  law!'  Oh, 
my  dear  brother,  what  minds  like 


yours  should  guard  against  the  most 
is  not  the  meanness  of  evil — it  is  the 
evil  that  takes  false  nobility,  by  garb- 
ing itself  in  the  royal  magnificence  of 
good."  My  uncle  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, opened  it,  looked  out  a  moment, 
as  if  to  draw  in  fresh  air,  closed  it 
gently,  and  came  back  again  to  his 
seat ;  but  during  the  short  time  the 
window  had  been  left  open,  a  moth 
flew  in. 

"  Tales  like  these,"  renewed  my 
father,  pityingly  —  "  whether  told  by 
some  great  tragedian  or  in  thy  simple 
style,  my  brother, — tales  like  these 
have  their  uses:  they  penetrate  the 
heart  to  make  it  wiser ;  but  all  wisdom 
is  meek,  my  Roland.  They  invite  us 
to  put  the  question  to  ourselves  that 
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thou  hast  asked — '  Can  we  condemn 
this  man  ?'  and  reason  answers,  as  I 
have  answered — 'We  pity  the  man, 

we    condemn    the   deed.'     We 

take  care,  my  love !  that  moth  will 

be  in  the  candle.    We whish  I  — 

whisht" — and  my  father  stopped  to 
drive  away  the  moth.  My  uncle 
turned,  and  taking  his  handkerchief 
from  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  on 
which  he  had  wished  to  conceal  the 
workings,  he  flapped  away  the  moth 
from  the  flame.  My  mother  moved 
the  candles  from  the  moth.  I  tried  to 
catch  the  moth  in  my  father's  straw- 
hat.  The  deuce  was  in  the  moth,  it 
baffled  us  all ;  now  circling  against 
the  ceiling,  now  swooping  down  at  the 
fatal  lights.  As  if  by  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  my  father  approached  one 


candle,  my  uncle  approached  the  other  j 
and  just  as  the  moth  was  wheeling 
round  and  round,  irresolute  which  to 
choose  for  its  funeral  pyre,  both  were 
put  out.  The  fire  had  burned  down 
low  in  the  grate,  and  in  the  sudden 
dimness  my  father's  soft  sweet  voice 
came  forth  as  if  from  an  invisible 
being : — "  We  leave  ourselves  in  the 
dark  to  save  a  moth  from  the  flame, 
brother !  shall  we  do  less  for  our  fel- 
low-men ?  Extinguish,  oh  !  humanely 
extinguish  the  light  of  our  reason, 
when  the  darkness  more  favours  our 
mercy."  Before  the  lights  were  relit, 
my  uncle  had  left  the  room.  His 
brother  followed  him ;  my  mother  and 
I  drew  near  to  each  other  and  talked 
in  whispers. 


GUESSES   AT  TRUTH. 


WE  remember  perusing. this  book 
soon  after  its  first  appearance.  The 
shortness  of  the  several  sections  into 
which  it  is  divided,  and  the  frequent 
change  of  topics,  keeping  the  mind 
in  a  constant  state  of  expectation, 
prevented  us,  we  suppose,  from  feeling 
at  that  time  a  sense  of  weariness.  In 
the  perpetual  anticipation  of  finding 
something  new  in  the  next  paragraph 
or  section,  we  forgot  the  disappoint- 
ment which  the  last  had  so  often 
occasioned.  It  is  only  thus  we  [can 
explain  the  difference  of  feeling  with 
which  we  have  re-perused  this  third 
and  late  edition  of  the  same  work. 
The  brevity  of  chapters,  and  inter- 
change of  topics,  could  not  practise 
their  kindly  deception  on  us  twice. 
Like  those  intertwisted  walks  in  a  con- 
fined shrubbery,  which  are  designed  to 
cheat  the  pedestrian  into  the  idea  of 
vast  extent  of  space,  the  imposition 
succeeds  but  once.  At  the  second  per- 
ambulation we  discover  within  what 
narrow  boundaries  we  have  been  led 
up  and  down,  and  made  our  profitless 
circuit.  We  are  compelled  to  say  that 
an  exceeding  weariness  came  over  us 
on  the  second  perusal  of  these  Guesses 
at  Truth.  Notwithstanding  the  mo- 
desty of  the  title,  there  are  few  books 


which  wear  so  perpetually  the  air  of 
superiority,  of  profound  and  subtle 
thought,  with  so  very  little  to  justify 
the  pretension.  There  is  a  constant 
smile  of  self-complacency— but  it  plays 
over  a  very  barren  landscape.  The 
soil  is  sterile  on  which  this  sunshine 
is  resting.  It  is  not  uninstructive  to- 
notice  how  far  an  assumption  of  supe- 
riority, coupled  with  a  form  of  compo- 
sition indulgent  to  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, and  stimulating  to  his  curiosity, 
may  succeed  in  giving  popularity  and 
very  respectable  reputation  to  a  work 
which,  when  examined  closely,  proves 
to  be  made  up  of  materials  of  the 
slightest  possible  value. 

We  are  the  more  disposed  to  look 
a  little  into  these  Guesses  at  Truth, 
because  they  afford  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  manner  and  lucubrations  of  a 
small  class,  or  coterie,  whom  we  have 
had  amongst  us,  and  who  may  be  best 
described  as  the  Coleridgean  school  of 
philosophers.  It  is  a  class  distin- 
guished by  the  thorough  contempt  it 
manifests  for  all  whom  the  world  has 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  clear 
and  painstaking  thinkers— by  an  over- 
weening, quiet  arrogance — by  a  general 
indolence  of  mind  interrupted  by  fitful 
efforts  of  thought,  and  much  laborious 
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trifling.  They  are  not  genuine  con- 
scientious thinkers  after  any  order  of 
philosophy ;  they  are  as  little  followers 
of  Kant  as  they  are  of  Locke ;  but  they 
take  advantage  of  the  name  and  repu- 
tation of  the  one  to  speak  with  some- 
thing approximating  to  disdain  of  the 
superficiality  of  the  other.  That  they 
alone  are  right — would  be  fair  enough. 
To  one  who  strenuously  labours  to 
bring  out  and  establish  his  principles, 
we  readily  permit  a  great  C9nfidence 
in  his  own  opinion ;  if  he '  did  not 
think  others  wrong  and  himself  alone 
right,  why  should  he  be  labouring  at 
our  conviction  ?  But  these  gentlemen 
do  not  labour  ;  they  have  earned  no- 
thing with  the  sweat  of  their  brow ; 
they  hover  over  all  things  with  a  con- 
summate self-complacency ;  they  in- 
vestigate nothing ;  they  condescend  to 
understand  no  one.  Men  of  indolent 
ability,  they  would  be  supposed  calmly 
to  overlook  the  whole  field  of  philoso- 
phic controversy,  and  by  dint  of  some 
learning,  by  the  perpetual  proclama- 
tion of  the  shallowness  of  their  con- 
temporaries, and  a  mysterious  intima- 
tion of  profundities  of  thought  of  their 
own,  which  they  are  sufficiently  cau- 
tious not  to  attempt  too  fully  to  reveal, 
— they  certainly  contrive  to  make  a 
marvellous  impression  upon  the  good-* 
natured  reader. 

That  we  are  right  in  pronouncing 
Coleridge  as  the  master  who  has 
formed  this  coterie  of  writers,  many 
passages  in  the  present  work  would 
testify ;  but  Archdeacon  Hare,  the 
author  of  the  greater  portion  of  it, 
has  very  lately,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
years,  proclaimed  his  great  veneration, 
and  a  sort  of  allegiance,  towards 
Coleridge  the  philosopher.  To  Cole- 
ridge the  poet  be  all  honour  paid — we 
join  in  whatever  applause  may,  within 
reasonable  compass,  be  bestowed  upon 
him  ;  but  Coleridge  the  sage,  the  meta- 
physician, the  divine,  is  a  very  different 
person ;  and  with  all  his  undoubted 
genius,  the  very  last  man,  we  humbly 
conceive,  to  give  a  wise  and  steady 
direction  to  the  thinking  faculty  of 
others.  It  is  thus,  however,  that 
Archdeacon  Hare,  in  his  late  Memoir 
of  John  Sterling,  speaks  of  this  wil- 
ful, fitful,  erratic  genius : — "  At  that 
time  it  was  beginning  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  more  than  a  few  that 
Coleridge  is  the  true  sovereign  of 


modern  English  thought.  The  Aids 
to  Reflection  had  recently  been  pub- 
lished, and  were  doing  the  work  for 
which  they  were  so  admirably  fitted  ; 
that  book  to  which  many,  as  has  been 
said  by  one  of  Sterling's  chief  friends, 
'  owe  even  their  own  selves.'  Few 
felt  the  obligation  more  deeply  than 
Sterling.  '  To  Coleridge  (he  wrote  to 
me  in  1836)  I  owe  education.  He 
taught  me  to  believe  that  an  empirical 
philosophy  is  none ;  that  faith  is  the 
highest  reason  ;  that  all  criticism, 
whether  of  literature,  laws,  or  man- 
ners, is  blind,  without  the  power  of 
discerning  the  organic  unity  of  the 
object,  &c.,  &e.'  "  He  taught  him  to 
believe  he  had  a  meaning  where  he 
had  none,  to  slight  authors  as  shallow 
because  they  were  lucid  and  intel- 
ligible, to  substitute  occasional  efforts, 
and  a  dogmatism  arising  out  of  gene- 
rous emotions,  for  the  steady  discipline 
of  philosophy,  and  the  calm  inquiry 
after  truth.  The  whole  intellectual 
career  of  Sterling  proves  how  unfor- 
tunate he  was  in  having  fallen  under 
the  dominion  of  this  "  true  sovereign 
of  modern  English  thought."  With  the 
finest  moral  temper  in  the  world,  we 
find  him  never,  for  two  years  together, 
with  the  same  set  of  opinions,  and  his 
set  of  opinions  at  each  time  were  such 
as  a  Coleridgean  only  could  hold  to- 
gether in  harmony. 

Let  any  one  not  overawed  by  sound- 
ing reputations,  examine  the  Aids  to 
Reflection, — this  work  which  gives  a 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  modern 
English  thought, — the  characteristic 
that  will  chiefly  strike  him  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  hard  writing,  which  at 
first  wears  the  appearance,  and  is 
found  to  be  the  melancholy  substitute, 
of  hard  thinking.  On  closer  examina- 
tion, he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  space  is  wasted  in  verbal 
quibbles,  which  the  author  in  vain 
endeavours  to  raise  into  importance  ; 
and  how  often  the  quotations  from 
Leighton,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
aphorisms,  are  such  as  any  page  of 
any  sermon  would  have  supplied  him 
with.  Amidst  this  jumble  of  crude 
metaphysics  and  distorted  theology, 
there  is  from  time  to  time  an  admir- 
able observation  admirably  expressed ; 
and  there  is  also  from  time  to  time  an 
absurdity  so  flagrant,  that  it  requires 
all  the  author's  skill  of  composition  to 
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redeem  it  from  the  charge  of  utter 
nonsense. 

At  the  time  when  Coleridge  wrote, 
what  are  known  especially  as  German 
metaphysics  had  hardly  reached  our 
shores.  He  had  studied  them,  or,  like 
every  active  mind,  had  rather  studied 
on  them.  They  had  given  an  impulse 
and  direction  to  his  own  trains  of 
thought;  and  if  Coleridge  had  been 
capable  of  a  continuous  application, 
and  a  complete  execution  of  any  one 
work,  he  might  have  introduced  a 
body  of  metaphysics  into  this  country 
which,  though  due  in  its  origin  to 
German  thinkers,  would  still  have 
been  justly  entitled  his  own.  But  for 
this  continuous  labour  he  was  not  dis- 
posed :  we  have,  therefore,  a  mere  dim 
broken  outline  of  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy (intelligible  only  to  those  who 
have  studied  that  system  in  other 
works)  applied,  in  a  very  strange 
manner,  to  the  dogmatic  tenets  of 
theology.  This  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Aids  to  Reflection ;  and  very  much  of 
aid  or  assistance  it  must  bring  1  We 
venture  to  say,  that  no  one  unac- 
quainted, from  any  other  source,  with 
the  speculations  of  Kant  or  Schelling, 
— let  him  give  what  attention,  or  bring 
what  brains  he  may  to  his  task, — can 
understand  the  refracted  and  partial 
representation  of  their  tenets  which 
Coleridge  occasionally  gives.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  long  note,  which  every 
reader  of  the  book  must  remember, 
upon  Thesis  and  Antithesis,  and  Punc- 
tum  Indifferens.  With  all  the  assis- 
tance of  scholastic  and  geometrical 
terms,  and  that  illustration  abruptly 
enough  introduced  of  "  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,"  the  reader,  we  are  per- 
suaded, if  he  comes  fresh  to  the  sub- 
ject, must  be  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a 
meaning.  We  have  diagram  and 
tabular  view,  and  algebraic  signs,  and 
chemical  illustration,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  most  desperate  develop- 
ment of  thought,  and  not  one  sentence 
of  lucid  explanation. 

On  the  great  subject  of  the  existence 
of  God,  Coleridge  appears  to  us  to 
assume  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  a 
somewhat  perilous  position.  To  op- 
pose the  school  of  Locke  and  Paley — 
far  too  simple  for  his  taste — he  gives  a 
validity  to  the  ambitious  subtleties 
which  made  Shelley  an  atheist.  The 
great  argument  from  design,  so  con- 
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vincing  to  us  all,  he  slights, — it  is  too 
vulgar  and  commonplace  for  his  pur- 
pose,— and  finds  his  grounds  of  belief 
in  the  practical  reason  of  Kant,  (an 
afterthought  of  the  philosopher  of 
Kcenigsberg,  and  evidently  at  issue 
with  the  main  tenets  of  his  system,) 
or  in  certain  ontological  dogmas,  which 
of  all  things  are  most  open  to  dis- 
pute. 

"  I  hold,  then,  it  is  true,"  he  says, « that 
all  the  (so-called)  demonstrations  of  a 
God  either  prove  too  little,  as  that  from  the 
order  or  apparent  purpose  in  nature  ;  or 
too  much,  namely,  that  the  world  is  itself 
God  ;  or  they  clandestinely  involve  the 
conclusion  in  the  premises,  passing  off  the 
mere  analysis  or  explication  of  an  asser- 
tion for  the  proof  of  it, — a  species  of  logical 
legerdemain  not  unlike  that  of  the  jugglers 
at  a  fair,  who,  putting  into  their  mouths 
what  seems  to  be  a  walnut,  draw  out  a 
score  yards  of  ribbon,  as  in  the  postulate 
of  a  First  Cause.  And,  lastly,  in  all  these 
demonstrations,  the  demonstrators  pre- 
suppose the  idea  or  conception  of  a  God 
without  being  able  to  authenticate  it  ; 
that  is,  to  give  an  account  whence  they 
obtained  it.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  proof 
first  mentioned,  and  the  most  natural  and 
convincing  of  all  (the  cosmological,  I  mean, 
or  that  from  the  order  of  nature),  presup- 
poses the  ontological ;  that  is,  the  proof  of  a 
G-od  from  the  necessity  and  necessary  ob- 
jectivity of  the  Idea.  If  the  latter  can 
assure  us  of  a  God  as  an  existing  reality, 
the  former  will  go  far  to  prove  his  power, 
wisdom,  and  benevolence.  All  this  I  hold. 
But  I  also  hold,  that  the  truth  the  hardest 
to  demonstrate,  is  the  one  which,  of  all 
others,  least  needs  to  be  demonstrated  ; 
that  though  there  may  be  no  conclusive 
demonstrations  of  a  good,  wise,  living,  and 
personal  God,  there  are  so  many  convin- 
cing reasons  for  it  within  and  without — a 
grain  of  sand  sufficing,  and  a  whole  uni- 
verse at  hand  to  echo  the  decision  ! — that 
for  every  mind  not  devoid  of  all  reason, 
and  desperately  conscience -proof,  the 
truth  which  it  is  the  least  possible  to  prove, 
it  is  little  else  than  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve,— only  indeed,  just  so  much  short  of 
impossible  as  to  leave  some  room  for  the 
will,  and  the  moral  election,  and  thereby 
to  keep  it  a  truth  of  religion,  and  the  pos- 
sible subject  of  a  commandment." — 
(P.  132.) 

We  are  not  very  partial  to  this 
notion  of  a  truth  of  the  reason  being 
a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  moral 
obedience,  and  least  of  all  in  the  case 
of  a  truth,  the  recognition  of  which 
must  precede  any  intelligible  exercise 
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of  the  religious  conscience.  In  com- 
mon with  the  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind, we  hold  that  the  cosmological 
argument  is  complete  in  itself.  On- 
tology, as  a  branch  of  metaphysics 
placed  in  opposition  to  psychology,  is, 
by  the  greater  number  of  reflecting 
men,  regarded  as  a  mere  shadow,  the 
region  of  utter  and  hopeless  obscurity. 
We  know  nothing  in  itself, — only  its 
phenomena ;  being  escapes  us,  except 
as  that  to  which  the  phenomena  be- 
long. If  we  prove,  or  rather  if  we 
see,  order  and  wisdom  in  the  material 
world,  we  have  all  the  demonstration 
of  a  being,  intelligent  and  wise,  that 
our  minds  are  capable  of  receiving. 
We  have  the  same  proof  for  the  being 
of  God,  as  we  have  for  the  existence 
of  matter  or  of  mind ;  we  cannot  have 
more,  and  we  have  not  a  jot  less. 

By  way  of  compensation,  our  phir 
losopher,  when  he  is  once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Idea  of  God,  evolves  from 
it,  by  unassisted  reason,  the  most  pro- 
found mysteries  of  revealed  religion. 
Mark  here  the  elated  step  of  the  tri- 
umphant logician : — 

"  I  form  a  certain  notion  in  my  mind, 
and  say,  '  This  is  what  I  understand  by 
the  term  God.'  From  books  and  conver- 
sation, I  find  that  the  learned  generally 
connect  the  same  notion  with  the  same 
word.  /  then  apply  the  rules  laid  down 
~by  the  masters  of  logic  for  the  involution 
and  evolution  of  terms  [the  conjurer  that 
he  is  !]  and  prove,  to  as  many  as  agree 
with  me  in  my  premises,  that  the  notion 
God  involves  the  notion  Trinity." — 
(P.  126.) 

The  further  description  of  this  suc- 
cessful process  of  the  involution  and 
evolution  of  terms  is  postponed  to  a 
future  work.  It  was  a  strange  and 
somewhat  aifected  position  that  Cole- 
ridge assumed  between  the  philoso- 
phical and  the  religious  world.  He 
would  belong  to  both,  and  yet  would 
be  unhappy  if  you  did  not  regard  him 
as  standing  apart  and  alone.  He  was 
the  Punctum  Indifferens,  which  might 
be  both,  or  neither.  The  philosopher 
among  divines,  the  divine  among  phi- 
losophers, he  was  delighted  to  appear 
to  each  class  in  a  masquerade  drawn 
from  the  wardrobe  of  the  other.  Even 
on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  he 
would  sometimes  eke  out,  or  obscure, 
his  explanations  by  a  little  of  the 
dialect  of  the  chapel  or  the  meeting- 
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house.    Near  the  commencement  of 
the  book  is  the  following  note  : — 

"  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THOUGHT  AND 
ATTENTION. — By  THOUGHT  is  here  meant 
the  voluntary  reproduction  in  our  own 
minds  of  those  states  of  consciousness,  or 
(to  use  a  phrase  more  familiar  to  the  reli- 
gious reader)  of  those  inward  experiences^ 
to  which,  as  to  his  best  and  most  authen- 
tic documents,  the  teacher  of  moral  and 
religious  truth  refers  us.  In  ATTENTION, 
we  keep  the  mind  passive ;  in  THOUGHT, 
we  rouse  it  into  activity.  In  the  former, 
we  submit  to  an  impression, — we  keep 
the  mind  steady  in  order  to  receive  the 
stamp.  In  the  latter,  we  seek  to  imitate 
the  artist,  while  we  ourselves  make  a 
copy  or  duplicate  of  his  work.  We  may 
learn  arithmetic  or  the  elements  of  geometry, 
by  continued  attention  alone ;  but  self- 
knowledge,  or  an  insight  into  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  grounds  of  religion  and  true  morality, 
in  addition  to  the  effort  of  attention,  re- 
quires the  energy  of  thought." 

Now  this  reference  to  the  word  ex- 
perience, as  one  which  would  be  more 
familiar  to  the  religious  reader,  is  pure 
affectation;  because  he  must  have 
known  that  religious  people  never  use 
that  term  in  the  wide  or  general  sense 
of  states  of  consciousness,  but  restrict 
its  meaning  to  a  very  peculiar  class  of 
feelings.  As  to  the  distinction  which 
is  here  laid  down,  we  thought  we 
agreed  with  Coleridge  till  we  came  to 
the  illustration  that  was  to  make  all 
clear.  He  who  has  to  learn  arithmetic 
or  geometry  must  assuredly  exercise 
thought  as  well  as  attention.  It  is  by 
that  "voluntary  reproduction"  of  the 
ideas  presented  to  him,  by  which  Cole- 
ridge defines  thought,  that  he  can  alone 
fully  understand  and  make  the  sub- 
ject his  own. 

At  other  times  this  erratic  genius 
rejoices  in  astonishing  all  philosophi- 
cally-minded individuals  by  some 
extravagance  got  from  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  religious  world.  What 
but  some  morbid  caprice  could  have 
induced  him  to  pen  such  a  paragraph 
as  this  :— 


"  It  might  be  the  means  of  preventing 
many  unhappy  marriages,  if  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  had  it  early  impressed  on  their 
minds  that  marriage  contracted  between 
Christians  is  a  true  and  perfect  Symbol 
or  Mystery  ;  that  is,  the  actualising 
Faith  being  supposed  to  exist  in  the  re- 
ceivers, it  is  an  outward  sign  co-essential 
with  that  which  it  signifies,  or  a  living 
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part  of  that,  the  whole  of  which  it  repre- 
sents." 

Coleridge  never  did  seriously  think 
— of  that  we  may  be  sure — that  the 
repetition  of  this  abracadabra  could 
be  the  means  "  of  preventing  many 
unhappy  marriages." 

The  author  of  the  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion had,  however,  this  undoubted 
merit — that  he  was  a  thinker — that,  in 
his  own  fitful  method,  he  gave  himself 
from  time  to  time  to  strenuous  medi- 
tation. He  lacked,  indeed,  the  calm, 
and  serene,  and  patient  thought  which 
characterises  the  successful  inquirer 
into  philosophic  truth.  He  could 
plunge  boldly  in,  and  dive  deeply 
down ;  but  the  tranquillity  of  mind 
which  the  diver  should  possess  in  those 
depths  where  the  light  is  so  faint — 
this  he  failed  in ;  so  that,  from  his 
perilous  enterprises,  he  often  rose 
with  tangled  weeds  instead  of  trea- 
sure, spasmodically  clasped  in  both 
Ms  hands,  and  held  aloft  with  a  shout 
of  triumph.  This  energy  of  mind 
makes  itself  felt  through  all  the  cum- 
brous obscurity  of  his  exposition,  and 
is  the  real  secret  of  the  influence  which 
he  exerted  over  many,  to  whom  he 
imparted  a  noble  but  irregular  im- 
pulse, and  a  sense  of  proud  achieve- 
ment where  nothing  complete  had 
been  accomplished.  His  disciples  are 
therefore  distinguished,  as  we  have 
remarked,  by  undisciplined  efforts  of 
thought,  and  a  fancied  superiority  to 
the  age  in  which  they  live, — a  notion 
that  they  stand  upon  an  intellectual 
eminence  they  have  neither  attained 
nor  fairly  toiled  for. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  it  is  not  the  Aids  to  Reflection, 
but  the  Guesses  at  Truth,  we  are  at 
present  concerned  with.  Guesses  at 
Truth!  You  think,  of  course,  that 
the  modest  inquirer  is  about  to  give 
us  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has 
arrived  upon  the  great  questions  of 
philosophy, — to  collect  together  the 
results  of  his  investigations  into  first 
principles  and  the  eternal  problems  of 
liuman  life.  But  these  results,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  rather  assumed 
than  expressed  throughout  the  whole 
book.  As  you  read  on,  you  find  the 
page  still  occupied  with  some  trifling 
.discussion  about  words  —  strictures 
upon  contemporary  tastes  —  odd  bits 
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of  criticism  and  politics — quibble  and 
conundrum.  Over  all,  indeed,  is  seen 
hanging  the  beetle-brow  of  the  pre- 
eminent sage,  and  you  are  to  presume 
that  the  meditative  man  is  unbending, 
and  merely  at  his  sport.  But  he  is 
unbent  always :  the  bow  is  never 
strung,  or  nothing  flies  from  it;  the 
great  thinker  never  sets  himself  ear- 
nestly to  work.  At  last  you  conclude 
that  there  is  no  work  in  him — that  he 
never  did,  and  never  will  work ;  and 
that  it  is  useless  to  wait  any  longer 
for  this  nodding  image,  with  its  eter- 
nal smile  of  self-complacency,  to  turn 
into  an  oracle  of  wisdom. 

If,  indeed,  the  writer  or  writers 
were  verily  sportive, — if  there  were 
wit  or  amusement  in  this  unbent  con- 
dition of  the  bow,  most  readers  might 
think  there  was  very  little  reason  to 
complain:  there  would  be  mirth,  if 
not  wisdom,  to  be  had.  But  there  is 
no  such  compensation.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, nothing  can  be  more  heavy 
or  cumbrous  than  their  efforts  at  plea- 
santry. The  illustrations,  intended  to 
be  humorous  and  sprightly,  have  no 
gaiety  in  them;  and  the  satirical 
observations  have  rarely  any  other 
characteristic  of  satire  than  their 
evident  injustice. 

The  manner  in  which  these  writers 
appear  to  have  proceeded,  in  the  ex- 
cogitation of  their  detached  remarks, 
is  after  this  fashion, — on  all  occasions, 
trivial  or  important,  to  carp  at  any 
thing  that  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
commonplace  truth,  any  thing  that 
is  generally  said  or  admitted.  By 
this  means  some  merit  of  originality 
may  surely  be  obtained,  and  a  lofty 
character  for  independence  secured. 
Open  the  book  at  the  first  page  : — 

"  The  heart  has  often  been  compared 
to  the  needle  for  its  constancy  :  has  it 
ever  been  so  for  its  variations  ?  " 

Why  should  it?  Why  should  tha 
magnetic  needle,  which  is  a  popular 
illustration  for  constancy  of  purpose, 
be  chosen  as  an  emblem  also  for  our 
mutability?  Are  there  not  the  winds, 
and  the  clouds,  and  the  feather  blown 
in  the  air,  and  a  thousand  other  simi- 
les for  this  phase  of  our  nature? 
But  "  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  " 
had  been  said  so  long  that  it  was 
time  to  see  whether  the  saying  could 
not  be  reversed.  We  may  as  well 
quote  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
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"  Yet  were  any  man  to  keep  minutes 
of  his  feelings  from  youth  to  age,  what  a 
table  of  variations  would  they  present  ! 
how  numerous  1  how  diverse  !  how 
strange  !  This  is  just  what  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  Horace.  If  we  consider  his 
occasional  effusions — and  such  they  almost 
all  are — as  merely  expressing  the  piety 
or  the  passion,  the  seriousness  or  the 
levity  of  the  moment,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  those  discre- 
pancies in  their  features  which  have  so 
much  puzzled  professional  commentators. 
Their  very  contradictions  prove  their 
truth.  Or,  could  the  face  even  of  Ninon 
de  1'Enclos  at  seventy  be  just  what  it  was 
at  seventeen  ?  Nay,  was  Cleopatra  be- 
fore Augustus  the  same  as  Cleopatra 
•with  Antony  ?  or  Cleopatra  with  Antony 
the  same  as  with  the  great  Julius?" 

A  section  half  a  page  in  length,  and 
on  so  trite  a  subject,  ought  at  least  to 
have  boasted  a  greater  distinctness  of 
thought.  One  would  hardly  have 
anticipated  that  the  shifting  humours 
of  Horace  and  the  decline  of  Ninon's 
beauty  (of  whom  it  seems  to  be 
gravely  asked,  whether  she  could  be 
just  the  same  at  seventy  as  at  seven- 
teen,) would  be  put  in  the  same 
category.  The  form  of  composition 
adopted  by  the  author  has  not  pre- 
vented a  frequent  confusion  of  ideas, 
though  it  has  rendered  such  a  fault 
less  excusable.  His  mode  of  progres- 
sion is  "like  a  peacock's  walk,  a 
stride  and  a  stand,"  yet  he  often  fails 
to  take  his  single  step  with  firmness 
and  decision. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  we  know 
not  how  better  to  proceed  than  to 
examine  some  of  the  sections  in  the 
order  they  occur;  and,  as  we  have 
begun  at  the  first  page,  we  shall  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and,  with- 
out too  much  anxiety  of  selection, 
extract  for  our  comment  such  as  ap- 
pear best  to  characterise  the  authors. 
Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  make  any 
distinction  between  the  writers.  The 
larger  portion,  and  to  which  no  sig- 
nature is  affixed,  is  the  composition  of 
Archdeacon  Hare;  those  signed  U, 
are  by  his  brother;  and  there  are 
occasionally  other  signatures,  as  A. 
and  L.,  and  A.  and  O.  L.,  but  what 
names  these  stand  for  we  are  not  in- 
formed,— nor  are  we  anxious  to  know. 
It  is  as  a  specimen  of  a  certain  class 
or  coterie  of  thinkers  we  have  been 
induced  to  notice  the  work,  and  we 
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would  at  all  times  rather  assail  the 
thing  said  than  the  person  who  says 
it.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  as 
much  harmony  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  work  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  written  by  the  same  individual  \ 
and  where  inconsistencies  appear,  they 
will  generally  be  found  in  the  portions 
which  bear  the  same  signature,  and 
which  are  the  composition  therefore 
of  the  same  writer. 

"  Philosophy,  like  every  thing  else,  in 
a  Christian  nation,  should  be  Christian. 
We  throw  away  the  better  half  of  our 
means,  when  we  neglect  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  advantages  which  starting 
in  the  right  road  gives  us.  It  is  idle  to 
urge  that  unless  we  do  this,  anti-Chris- 
tians will  deride  us.  Curs  bark  at  gen- 
tlemen on  horseback  ;  but  who,  except  a 
hypochondriac,  ever  gave  up  riding  on 
that  account  I " 

To  say  that  philosophy  should  be 
Christian,  is  very  much  like  saying 
that  truth  should  be  Christian.  The 
philosophy  of  a  genuine  Christian  will 
be  Christian,  we  presume,  unless  he 
be  capable  of  believing  contradictory 
propositions.  Or  does  the  writer 
mean  that  that  alone  is  Christian 
philosophy  of  which  Coleridge  has 
given  us  a  slight  specimen,  and  where 
the  attempt  is  made  to  deduce  from 
human  reason  alone  the  revealed  mys- 
teries of  Christianity?  What  follows 
is  as  carelessly  penned  as  it  is  point- 
less and  vapid.  "It  is  idle  to  urge 
that  unless  we  do  this  anti- Christians 
will  deride  us."  It  would  be  impos- 
sible from  the  mere  rules  of  grammar 
to  know  what  it  is  that  anti-Chris- 
tians would  deride  us  for  doing, — 
whether  for  going  right  or  wrong, 
But  the  illustration,  by  no  means  very 
elegant,  which  follows,  comes  to  our 
assistance.  As  the  anti- Christians 
are  the  curs,  and  the  gentleman  on 
horseback  the  Christian  philosopher, 
and  as  riding  on  horseback  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  commendable  thing,  we 
discover  that  it  is  for  going  right  that 
the  anti-Christians  would  deride  us. 

The  next  is  an  instance  how  an  ob- 
servation, good  in  itself,  may  be  run 
to  death. 

" '  I  am  convinced  that  jokes  are  often 
accidental.  A  man  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation throws  out  a  remark  at  ran- 
dom, and  is  as  much  surprised  as  any  of 
the  company,  on  hearing  it,  to  find  it 
witty.' 
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"  For  the  substance  of  this  observation 
I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  pleasantest 
men  I  ever  knew,  who  was  doubtless 
giving  the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
He  might  have  carried  his  remark  some 
steps  further  with  ease  and  profit.  It 
would  have  done  our  pride  no  harm  to 
be  reminded,  how  few  of  our  best  and 
wisest,  and  even  of  our  newest  thoughts, 
do  really  and  wholly  originate  in  our- 
selves,— how  few  of  them  are  voluntary, 
or  at  least  intentional.  Take  away  all 
that  has  been  suggested  or  improved  by 
the  hints  and  remarks  of  others, — all  that 
has  fallen  from  us  accidentally,  all  that 
has  been  struck  out  by  collision,  all  that 
has  been  prompted  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
or  has  occurred  to  us  when  least  looking 
for  it — and  the  remainder,  which  alone 
can  be  claimed  as  the  fruit  of  our  thought 
and  study,  will  in  every  man  form  a  small 
portion  of  his  store,  and  in  most  men  will 
be  little  worth  preserving." 

This  is  carrying  his  friend's  obser- 
vation "  a  little  further  with  ease  and 
profit !"  It  is  carrying  it  to  where  it 
is  utterly  lost  in.  mere  absurdity. 
"  Take  away  all  that  has  been  sug- 
gested," &c. — (take  away  all  that  we 
have  ever  learned) — "  take  away  all 
that  has  been  prompted,"  &c. — (take 
away  all  excitement  to  thinking,  as 
well  as  all  materials  of  thought) — 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
"  remainder  "  can  be  left  at  all.  The 
paragraph  continues  thus — 

"  We  can  no  more  make  thoughts  than 
seeds.  How  absurd,  then,  for  a  man  to 
call  himself  a  poet  or  maker !  The  ablest 
writer  is  a  gardener  first,  and  then  a  cook," 
(two  very  industrious  professions  at  all 
events.)  "  His  tasks  are,  carefully  to  se- 
lect and  cultivate  his  strongest  and  most 
nutritive  thoughts;  and,  when  they  are 
ripe,  to  dress  them  wholesomely,  and  so 
that  they  may  have  a  relish." 

A  very  succulent  image.  The  next 
sentence  which  our  eye  falls  upon  is 
pretty,  and  we  willingly  extract  it  :— 

"  Leaves  are  light,  and  useless,  and 
idle,  and  wavering,  and  changeable  ;  they 
even  dance  :  yet  God  has  made  them  part 
of  the  oak.  In  so  doing,  he  has  given  us 
a  lesson  not  to  deny  the  stout- heartedness 
within,  because  we  see  the  lightsomeness 
without." 

The  following  truism  we  should 
have  hardly  thought  deserving  of  a 
place  amidst  Guesses  at  Truth ;  but, 
being  admitted,  the  section  devoted  to 
it  might  surely  have  been  preserved 
from  obscurity  to  the  close : — 
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"  Time  is  no  agent,  as  some  people 
appear  to  think,  that  it  should  accomplish 


any  thing  of  itself.  Looking  at  a  heap  of 
stones  for  a  thousand  years  will  do  no 
more  toward  building  a  house  of  them, 
than  looking  at  them  for  a  moment.  For 
time,  when  applied  to  works  of  any  kind, 
being  only  a  succession  of  relevant  acts, 
each  furthering  the  work,  it  is  clear  that 
even  an  infinite  succession  of  irrelevant 
and  therefore  inefficient  acts  would  no 
more  achieve  or  forward  the  completion, 
than  an  infinite  number  of  jumps  on  the 
same  spot  would  advance  a  man  toward 
his  journey's  end.  There  is  a  motion  with- 
out progress  in  time  as  well  as  in  space; 
where  a  thing  often  remains  stationary, 
which  appears  to  us  to  recede,  while  we 
are  leaving  it  behind." 

Plain  sailing  enough  till  we  come 
to  the  last  sentence.  We  dare  not  say 
that  "we  do  not  understand  this" — 
these  writers  tell  us  so  often  that  the 
critic  fails  in  understanding  simply 
from  his  own  want  of  apprehension — 
but  we  may  venture  to  hint  that  what- 
ever meaning  it  contains  might  have 
been  more  clearly  expressed.  The 
hapless  critic,  by  the  way,  is  severely 
dealt  with  by  this  school  of  philoso- 
phers. He  is  told  that  "  Coleridge's 
golden  rule — Until  you  understand  an 
author's  ignorance,  presume  yourself 
ignorant  of  his  understanding — should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  all  writers  who 
feel  an  itching  in  their  forefinger  and 
thumb  to  be  carping  at  their  wisers 
and  betters."  (P.  161.)  Our  wisers 
should  have  informed  the  critic  how  he 
is  to  fathom  an  author's  ignorance 
except  by  examining  the  accuracy  and 
intelligibility  of  the  positive  statements 
he  makes.  "  A  Reviewer's  business," 
we  are  assured  in  another  part,  u  Ls 
to  have  positive  opinions  upon  all  sub- 
jects, without  need  of  steadfast  prin- 
ciples or  thoroughgoing  knowledge 
upon  any :  and  he  belongs  to  the  hor- 
net class,  unproductive  of  any  thing 
useful  or  sweet,  but  ever  ready  to  sally 
forth  and  sting."  Hard  measure  this. 
But  we  must  not  be  judges  in  our  own 
cause. 

Mean  while  nothing  pleases  our  ami- 
able writers  so  much  as  to  gird  at  the 
times  in  which  they  live,  and  find 
error  in  every  general  belief. 

"  Another  form  of  the  same  material- 
ism, which  cannot  comprehend  or  conceive 
any  thing,  except  as  the  product  of  some 
external  cause,  is  the  spirit  so  general  in 
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these  times,  which  attaches  an  inordinate 
importance  to  mechanical  inventions,  and 
accounts  them  the  great  agents  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  with  these  exoteric  philosophers 
that  the  invention  of  printing  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Reformation — that  the 
invention  of  the  compass  brought  about 
the  discovery  of  America — and  that  the 
vast  changes  in  the  military  and  political 
state  of  Europe  since  the  middle  ages 
have  been  wrought  by  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  It  would  be  almost  as  ra- 
tional to  say  that  the  cock's  crowing 
makes  the  sun  rise.  U."  (P.  85.) 

Now  it  is  not  the  common  opinion 
that  the  invention  of  printing  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Keformation,  but 
that  it  afforded  to  the  reformers  a 
great  and  very  opportune  assistance. 
It  is  not  the  common  opinion  that  the 
invention  of  the  compass  brought 
about  of  itself  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, but  it  is  a  very  general  belief  that 
Columbus  would  have  hardly  sailed 
due  west  over  the  broad  ocean  without 
a  compass.  It  is  not  the  common 
opinion  that  the  vast  changes,  mean- 
ing thereby  all  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  military  and  poli- 
tical affairs  of  Europe  since  the  middle 
ages,  have  been  the  result  of  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder ;  but  it  is  a  con- 
viction generally  entertained  that  the 
use  of  fire-arms  has  had  something 
more  to  do  with  certain  changes  in 
our  military  and  political  condition 
than  the  crowing  of  the  cock  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun. 

Having  in  this  candid  manner  ex- 
posed the  popular  errors  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  substitutes  in  their  stead  this 
very  luminous  proposition,  that  "  the 
utility  of  an  invention  depends  upon 
xrar  making  use  of  it ! " 

'•'  These  very  inventions  had  existed,  the 
greatest  of  them  for  many  centuries,  in 
China,  without  producing  any  result.  For 
why  ?  Because  the  utility  of  an  invention 
depends  on  our  making  use  of  it.  There 
is  no  power,  none  at  least  for  good  [why 
this  qualification  ?]  in  any  instrument  or 
weapon,  except  so  far  as  there  is  power 
in  him  who  wields  it  :  nor  does  the  sword 
guide  or  move  the  hand,  but  the  hand  the 
sword.  Nay,"  he  adds  in  a  tone  of  trium- 
phant discovery,  "it  is  the  hand  that 
fashions  the  sword." 

"  Or,"  continues  the  writer,  starting 
afresh,  "  we  may  look  at  the  matter  in 
another  light.  We  may  conceive  that, 
whenever  any  of  the  great  changes 
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ordained  by  God's  providence  in  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind  are  about  to  take  place, 
the  means  requisite  for  the  effecting  of 
those  changes  are  likewise  prepared  by 
the  same  Providence." 

What  is  this  but  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind?  which,  however,  as  en- 
tertained in  the  minds  of  others,  is  a 
vulgar  materialism.  What  are  all  the 
world  saying,  but  simply  this,  that  the 
inventions  of  the  printing  press,  of  the 
compass,  and  of  gunpowder,  are  great 
means  ordained  by  God's  providence 
for  the  advancement  of  human  affairs? 

The  beauties  of  inanimate  nature 
have  their  turn  to  be  4escanted  on ; 
and  here  our  seletter  spirits  have  a 
double  task  to  perform  :  first,  to 
throw  contempt  on  those  who  do  not 
feel  them ;  and,  secondly,  on  those 
who  do.  For,  explain  it  how  you  will, 
they  and  their  few  friends  are  evi- 
dently the  only  people  who  have  an 
accurate  perception  of  beauty  as  well 
as  of  truth. 

"  It  is  an  uncharitable  error  to  ascribe 
the  delight  with  which  unpoetical  persons 
often  speak  of  a  mountain-tour,  to  affec- 
tation. The  delight  is  as  real  as  mutton 
and  beef,  with  which  it  has  a  closer  con- 
nexion than  the  travellers  themselves 
suspect ;  arising,  in  great  measure,  from 
the  good  effects  of  mountain  air,  regular 
exercise,  and  wholesome  diet,  upon  the 
spirits.  This  is  sensual,  indeed,  though 
not  improperly  so  ;  but  it  is  no  concession 
to  the  materialist.  I  do  not  deny  that 
my  neighbour  has  a  soul,  by  referring  a 
particular  pleasure  in  him  to  the  body." 
(P.  35.) 

So  much  for  the  unpoetic  traveller 
with  staff  and  knapsack,  glorying,  it 
may  be,  in  his  feats  of  pedestrianism. 
He  is  permitted,  in  spite  of  his  gross - 
ness,  to  have  a  soul  within  his  body. 
But  the  more  poetic  fraternity  are  not 
therefore  to  pass  scatheless. 

"  The  noisiest  streams  are  the  shallow- 
est. It  is  an  old  saying,  but  never  out 
of  season,  least  of  all  in  an  age  the  fit 
symbol  of  which  would  not  be,  like  the 
Ephesian  personification  of  nature,  multi- 
mamma — for  it  neither  brings  forth  nor 
nourishes — but  multilingua.  Your  ama- 
teur will  talk  by  the  ell,  or,  if  you  wish 
it,  by  the  mile,  about  the  inexpressible 
charms  of  nature  ;  but  I  never  heard 
that  his  love  had  caused  him  the  slightest 
uneasiness. 

"  It  is  only,"  continues  the  writer,  in  a 
style  which  becomes  suddenly  overclouded 
with  a  strange  metaphysical  obscurity, — 
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"  it  is  only  by  the  perception  of  some 
contrast  that  we  become  conscious  of  our 
feelings.  The  feelings,  however,  may  exist 
for  centuries,  without  the  consciousness ; 
and  still,  when  they  are  mighty,  they  will 
overpower  consciousness;  when  they  are 
deep,  it  will  be  unable  to  fathom  them. 
Love  has  been  called  '  loquacious  as  a 
vernal  bird/  and  with  truth  ;  but  his  lo- 
quacity comes  on  him  mostly  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  beloved.  Here  too  the  same 
illustration  holds :  the  deep  stream  is  not 
heard  until  some  obstacle  opposes  it.  But 
can  anybody,  when  floating  down  the 
Rhine,  believe  that  the  builders  and 
dwellers  in  those  castles,  with  which 
every  rock  is  crested,  were  blind  to  all 
the  beauties  around  them  ?  Is  it  quite  im- 
possible that  they  should  have  felt  almost 
as  much  as  the  sentimental  tourist,  who 
returns  to  his  parlour  in  some  metropolis, 
and  puffs  out  the  fumes  of  his  admiration 
through  his  quill  ?  Has  the  moon  no 
existence  independent  of  the  halo  about 
her  ?  [sic]  or  does  the  halo  even  flow 
from  her  ?  Is  it  not  produced  by  the 
dimness  and  density  of  the  atmosphere 
through  which  she  has  to  shine  ?  Give 
me  the  love  of  the  bird  that  broods  over 
her  own  nest,  rather  than  of  one  who  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  another,  albeit  she 
warble  about  parental  affection  as  loudly 
as  Rousseau  or  Lord  Byron."  (P.  50.) 

Nevertheless,  we  should  not  adopt 
the  present  writer,  with  all  his  two- 
fold fastidiousness,  as  our  guide  to 
enlighten  us  upon  the  highest  sort  of 
pleasure  which  scenery  produces.  He 
lays  far  more  stress  than  to  us  seems 
due  on  the  pictorial  art  as  a  means 
of  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
person  familiar  with  the  art  of  paint- 
ing will  see  in  an  ordinary  landscape 
points  of  interest  which  another  would 
overlook.  But  as  the  sublimer  objects 
in  nature  cannot  be  represented  in 
pictures,  so  as  to  convey  an  impression 
of  sublimity,  it  is  not  here  that  we  can 
learn  how  to  appreciate  them.  You 
paint  a  river  and  all  the  amenities  of 
the  landscape  through  which  it  flows ; 
you  cannot  paint  the  sea  and  its  gran- 
deur. On  no  canvass  can  you  trans- 
fer a  mountain  so  as  to  bring  with  it 
the  true  impression  of  its  sublimity. 

That  which  we  call  the  love  of  na- 
ture must  exist  in  very  different  forms 
in  minds  of  different  habits  and  cul- 
ture. The  professional  artist  notes  the 
various  forms,  the  various  colours,  how 
they  blend  and  contrast ;  he  likes  to 
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see  the  whole  field  of  vision  richly  and 
harmoniously  filled.  The  poet,  after 
spending  a  whole  day  in  rapture 
amongst  the  mountains,  could  scarcely 
give  you  the  exact  outline  of  a  single 
peak ;  he  cannot  fill  you  a  solitary 
canvass  ;  he  has  grouped  all  that  his 
memory  retains  by  the  law  only  of  his 
own  feelings;  he  can  describe  the  scene 
only  by  the  emotions  it  has  called 
forth. 

There  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  simpler 
love  of  natural  objects  that  never  seeks 
to  express  itself  either  with  the  pencil 
or  the  pen.  And  this  may,  as  our 
writer  suggests,  form  a  component  part 
of  that  love  of  their  country  for  which 
mountaineers  are  particularly  distin- 
guished. Yet,  having  ourselves  had 
occasion  to  notice  how  very  destitute 
of  what  is  called  sentiment,  the  pea- 
santry of  the  noblest  country  are  found 
to  be,  we  should  rather  attribute  the 
passionate  love  of  home  that  is  re- 
markable in  the  Swiss  or  the  Norwe- 
gian to  this, — that  the  causes  which 
make  home  dear  to  all  men  are  aggra- 
vated in  their  case  by  the  mountainous 
seclusion  in  which  they  live.  One  who 
has  resided  in  the  same  valley  all  his 
life,  knows  every  one  in  that  valley, 
and  knows  no  one  beyond  it.  The 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  form,  as  it 
were,  one  family.  And  though  the 
sublimity  of  the  mountains  around  him 
affects  his  mind  but  little,  yet  their 
lofty  summits  present  to  him  (merely 
as  so  much  matter  and  form)  great 
physical  objects  to  which  he  gets  fa- 
miliarised and  attached.  Each  time 
he  raises  Ms  eyes,  he  sees  them  there 
eternal  in  the  heavens  ;  he  can  go  no 
where  to  escape  them ;  and  they  en- 
close for  him  whatever  he  possesses  in 
common  with  all  other  countrymen, — 
his  own  field,  its  hedge,  its  stile, — 
the  village  church,— the  bridge  over 
the  torrent  stream  on  which  he  played 
when  a  boy,  and  stood  and  gossipped 
when  a  man. 

"  When  I  was  in  the  lake  of  Zug," 
says  our  author,  "  which  lies  bosomed 
among  such  grand  mountains,  the  boat- 
man, after  telling  some  stories  about 
Suwarrow's  march  through  the  neighbour- 
hood, asked  me, — Is  it  true  that  he  came 
from  a  country  where  there  is  not  a  moun- 
tain to  be  seen  ?  Yes,  I  replied  ;  you  may 
go  hundreds  of  miles  without  coming  to  a 
hillock.  That  must  be  beautiful!  he  ex- 
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claimed  :  das  muss  schon  seyn 

This  very  man,  however,  had  he  been 
transported  to  the  plains  lie  sighed  for, — 
even  though  they  had  been  as  flat  as 
Burnet's  Paradise,  or  the  tabula  rasa 
\vhich  Locke  supposed  to  be  the  para- 
disiacal state  of  the  human  mind— (why  is 
this  piece  of  folly  introduced  ?  or  what 
wit  or  sense  can  there  be  in  attributing 
this  childish  absurdity  to  Locke  ?)  would 
probably  have  been  seized  with  the  home- 
sickness which  is  so  common  among  his 
countrymen,  as  it  is  also  among  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians,  but  which  I  believe  is 
hardly  found,  except  in  the  natives  of  a 
mountainous  and  beautiful  country."* 

We  have  said  that  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  these  semi-philoso- 
phers is  the  love  of  contradicting 
whatever  to  the  majority  of  men  seems 
a  simple  and  intelligible  truth.  We 
will  give  two  very  short  instances  of 
this  spirit  of  contradiction.  We  need 
not  say  that  they  are  religious  men, 
or  that  the  want  of  piety  in  the  world 
is  their  frequent  subject  of  animadver- 
sion. u  I  was  surprised  just  now," 
says  one  of  the  brothel's,  "  to  see  a 
cobweb  round  a  knocker :  for  it  was 
not  on  the  gate  of  heaven."  You 
would  suppose,  therefore,  that  a  man 
could  not  be  too  earnest  in  knocking 
at  this  gate  that  it  might  be  opened  to 
him.  But  this  is  what  all  the  religious 
world  is  saying,  and  to  float  with  the 
stream  would  be  intolerable.  It  is 
discovered,  therefore,  that  the  religious 
world  make  of  salvation,  of  the  en- 
trance into  heaven,  a  matter  of  too 
much  personal  interest.  "  Catholic 
religion  has  wellnigh  been  split  up 
into  personal,  so  that  the  very  idea  of 
the  former  has  almost  been  lost ;  and 
it  is  the  avowed  principle  of  what  is 
called  the  Religious  World  that  every 
body's  paramount,  engrossing  duty  is 
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.  .  .  to  take  care  of  his  own  soul"  (P.  194.) 
What  is  called  the  Religious  World 
would  be  a  little  surprised  to  hear  it- 
self censured  by  the  archdeacon  on 
such  a  ground  as  this. 

Our  next,  which  is  very  brief,  is  a 
still  more  striking  instance  of  this 
contradictious  and  exclusive  spirit. 
"  The  glories  of  their  country,"— he  is 
speaking  of  the  ancient  Greeks, — u  in- 
spired them  with  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism ;  and  an  aristocratical  religion — 
(which)  until  it  was  supplanted  by  a 
vulgar  philosophy,  was  revered  in 
spite  of  all  its  errors) — gave  them," 
&c.  It  was  a  "vulgar  philosophy n 
that  doubted  of  the  truth  of  Paganism! 
It  is,  at  all  events,  a  very  common- 
place .philosophy  at  the  present  day 
which  discredits  the  gods  of  Olympus, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  spoken  of  with 
due  contempt. 

Instead  of  being  intelligible  and  vul- 
gar, how  much  better  to  wrap  up  our 
Christian  philosophy  in  a  style  as  ram 
and  curious,  and  undecipherable,  as 
the  hieroglyphic  cerements  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy ! 

"  The  precepts  of  Christianity  are  holy  and 
imperative  ;  its  mysteries  vast,  undisco- 
verable,  unimaginable  ;  and,  what  is  Still 
worthier.of  consideration,  these  two  limbs 
of  our  religion  are  not  severed,or  even  laxly 
joined,  but,  after  the  woikmanship  of  the 
God  of  nature,  so  *  lock  in  with  and  over- 
wrap one  another '  that  they  cannot  be  torn 
asunder  without  rude  force.  Every  mys- 
tery is  the  germ  of  a  duty :  every  duty  has 
its  motire  in  a  mystery.  So  that  if  1  way 
speak  of  these  things  in  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage of  ancient  wisdom,  every  thing  divine 
being  circular,  every  right  thing  human 
straight — the  life  of  the  Christian  may  be 
compared  to  a  chord,  each  end  of  which  is 
supported  by  the  arc  it  proceeds  from  and 
terminates  in."  (P.  214.) 


*  We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  adhere  in  our  quotations  to  the  somewhat 
affected  manner  of  spelling  which  the  brothers  Hare  have  adopted.  For  instance, 
asked  and  wished  are  spelt  askt  and  visht :  we  have  but  one  I  in  traveller,  and  the 
French  word  ragouts  is  rather  oddly  travestied  into  ragoos.  The  substitution  of  t  for 
ed  in  the  participle  of  many  verbs,  is  the  most  systematic  alteration  attempted.  Now 
the  d  and  the  t,  as  is  very  well  known,  slide  into  one  another  by  such  fine  gradations 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  in  many  cases,  which  of  these  two  letters  most  ac- 
curately represents  the  pronunciation  in  general  use.  As  the  termination  ed  is  what 
is  understood  by  grammarians  as  the  regular  form,  and  is,  moreover,  in  possession  of 
the  ground,  it  seems  very  futile  to  take  any  pains  to  alter  it.  In  the  instances  we 
have  already  mentioned,  wish*  for  wished,  ask£  for  asked,  the  new  orthography  is  no 
nearer  to  the  actual  daily  pronunciation  of  the  words  than  the  old  and  received  mode 
of  spelling.  We  do  not  pronounce  wished  and  asked  as  we  do  the  word  waft.  Give 
the  full  sound  of  the  t  in  these  words,  and  a  pronunciation  is  introduced  quite  as  novel 
as  the  mode  of  spelling. 
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Literary  criticism  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  these  pages.  Here  also  there 
is  a  singular  air  of  pretension,  but 
nothing  done.  A  vague  indefinite 
claim  is  made  to  very  superior  taste, 
and  an  exclusive  appreciation  of  the 
great  poets,  but  nothing  is  ever  at- 
tempted to  support  this  claim.  The 
solitary  criticism  on  a  passage  in 
Milton,  where  the  poet  says  of  the 
great  palace  of  Pandemonium,  that  it 
"  rose  like  an  exhalation,"  is  the  only 
instance  we  remember  where  these 
authors  have  put  forth  any  positive 
criticism  ;  and  this  example  does  not 
appear  to  evince  any  very  delicate  or 
refined  appreciation  of  poetic  imagery. 
A  comparison  is  drawn  (where  there 
is  very  little  room  for  one)  between 
this  passage  and  the  expression  WKTI 
eWoos,  which  Homer  uses  in  describ- 
ing the  coming  of  Apollo, — and  theijvr' 
0/Ln'xA.j/,  which  he  employs  when  speak- 
ing of  Thetis  rising  from  the  sea. 
u  How  inferior,"  says  the  writer,  uin 
grandeur,  in  simplicity,  in  beauty  and 
grace,  to  the  Homeric !  which  more- 
over has  better  caught  the  spirit  and 
sentiment  of  the  natural  appearances. 
For  Apollo  does  come  with  the  power 
and  majesty,  and  with  the  terrors  of 
night ;  and  the  soft  waviness  of  an 
exhalation  is  a  much  fitter  image  for 
tbe  rising  of  the  goddess,  than  for  the 
rnassiness  and  hard  stiff  outline  of  a 
building."  It  is  the  hard  stiff  outline 
which  the  very  image  of  Milton  con- 
ceals from  us,  as  the  angel-built  struc- 
ture rises  gradually,  continuously,  like 
an  exhalation  from  the  earth. 

Of  Shakspeare  we  are,  of  course, 
told  that  neither  we,  nor  any  other 
Englishmen,  understand  him. 

"  How  many  Englishmen  admire  Shak- 
speare ?  Doubtless  all  who  understand  him, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  few  more ;  for  how 
many  Englishmen  understand  Shakspeare? 
Were  Diogenes  to  set  out  on  his  search 
through  the  land,  I  trust  he  would  bring 
home  many  hundreds,  not  to  say  thou- 
sands, for  every  one  I  should  put  up.  To 
judge  from  what  has  been  written  about 
him,  the  Englishmen  who  understand 
Shakspeare  are  little  more  numerous  than 
those  who  understand  the  language  spoken 
in  Paradise.  You  will  now  and  then 
meet  with  ingenious  remarks  on  particular 
passages,  and  even  in  particular  charac- 
ters, or  rather  in  particular  features  in 
them.  But  these  remarks  are  mostly  as 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  de- 
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scription  of  a  hand  or  foot  would  be,  un- 
less received  with  reference  to  the  whole 
body.  He  who  wishes  to  trace  the  march 
and  to  scan  the  operations  of  this  most 
marvellous  genius,  and  to  discern  the 
mysterious  organisation  of  his  wonderful 
works,  will  find  little  help  but  what 
comes  from  beyond  the  German  Ocean." 
(P.  267.) 

We  are  very  much  disposed  to 
think  that  the  age  which  follows  oursr 
though  still  admiring  Shakspeare  as 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
of  poets,  will  look  upon  this  present 
age  as  eminently  distinguished  for 
having  talked  a  marvellous  deal  of 
nonsense  about  that  great  man  — 
whether  with  or  without  help  from 
beyond  the  German  Ocean.  There 
is,  however,  confessedly  some  light  to 
be  got  from  another  quarter,  though 
still  a  very  remote  one.  We  are 
rather  affectedly  told  in  the  preceding 
page  :— 

"  Were  nothing  else  to  be  learnt  from 
the  rhetoric  and  ethics  of  Aristotle,  they 
should  be  studied  by  every  educated  En- 
glishman as  the  best  of  commentaries  on 
Shakspeare." 

To  Coleridge,  indeed,  whose  snatches 
of  literary  criticism  are  admirable, 
(when  he  is  not  evidently  led  away  by 
some  capricious  paradoxical  spirit,)  we 
have  a  debt  to  acknowledge  on  thla 
subject.  He  first  taught  us,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  to  appreciate  the  structure 
of  Shakspeare's  plays,  and  vindicated 
them  from  that  charge  of  rudeness 
and  irregularity  which  had  been  so 
frequently  made  that  it  had  passed 
for  an  admitted  truth.  He  showed 
that  there  was  a  harmony  in  his  intri- 
cate plots  of  a  far  higher  order  than 
the  disciples  of  the  unities  had  ever 
dreamed  of. 

Whatever  may  be  their  critical  ap- 
preciation of  the  poetic  language  of 
others,  these  writers  display  very 
little  taste  themselves  in  the  nse  of 
imagery,  or  illustration,  or  metaphor. 
What  is  intended  for  wit  or  plea- 
santry proves  to  be  a  cumbrous  alle- 
gory or  unwieldy  simile  ;  we  feel  that 
we  are  to  smile,  but  we  do  not  smile* 
Instances  of  this  may  be  found  at  page 
111,  in  a  sort  of  fable  about  "  leather 7r 
and  u  stockings  ;"and  at  page  133  about 
u  four-sided  and  five-sided  fields." 
The  examples  are  too  long  to  quote. 
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At  page  260,  great  men  are  compared 
to  mountains.  The  simile  is  not  new, 
but  the  manner  of  dealing  with  it  has 
more  of  novelty  than  of  grace. — 
"  Mountains  never  shake  hands,"  &c. 
— like  great  men,  they  stand  alone. 
*'  But  if  mountains  do  not  shake  hands, 
neither  do  they  kick  each  other."  And 
here,  at  page  259,  is  an  instance,  not 
too  long  to  quote  entire,  which  shows 
how  little  tact  and  delicacy  these 
writers  have  in  dealing  with  meta- 
phorical language. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  poet 
does  not  know  truth  by  sight  quite  as 
well  as  the  philosopher.  He  must  ;  for 
he  is  ever  seeing  her  in  the  mirror  of  na- 
ture. The  difference  between  them  is, 
that  the  poet  is  satisfied  with  worshipping 
her  reflected  image,  while  the  philosopher 
traces  her  out,  and  follows  her  to  her  re- 
mote abode  between  cause  and  consequence, 
and  there  impregnates  her." 

Frequently  the  illustration,  stand- 
ing alone,  brief  and  obscure,  becomes 
a  mere  riddle,  a  conundrum,  to  which 
you  can  either  attach  no  meaning,  or 
any  meaning  you  please. 

"  Instead  of  watching  the  bird  as  it  flies 
above  our  heads,  we  chase  the  shadow 
along  the  ground,  and  finding  we  cannot 
grasp  it,  we  conclude  it  to  be  nothing. 

"  I  hate  to  see  trees  pollarded— or  na- 
tions. 

"  What  way  of  circumventing  a  man 
can  be  so  easy  and  suitable  as  a  period  ? 


The  name  should  be  enough  to  put  us  oil 
our  guard  ;  the  experience  of  every  age 
is  not." 

The  oracular  wisdom  which  these 
and  the  like  sentences  contain,  we 
must  confess  ourselves  unable  to  ex- 
pound. We  would  not  undertake  to 
act  as  interpreter  of  such  aphorisms  ; 
and  we  feel  persuaded  that  if  three  of 
the  most  friendly  commentators  were 
to  sit  down  before  them,  they  would 
each  give  a  different  explanation. 

In  quitting  our  somewhat  ungra- 
cious task,  we  would  not  leave  the 
impression  behind  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  this  volume  to  reward 
perusal.  There  are  some  sparkling 
sayings,  and  some  sound  reflections, 
which,  if  the  book  had  now  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  we  should  think  it 
our  duty  to  hunt  out  and  bring  to- 
gether. But  the  work  has  been  long 
before  the  public,  and  our  present 
object  was  merely  to  point  out  some 
of  the  weaknesses  of  a  very  dogma- 
tical class  of  writers.  The  following 
guess,  for  instance,  is  very  significant, 
and  extremely  apposite,  moreover,  to 
our  own  times.  That  we  may  leave 
our  readers  something  to  meditate 
upon,  we  will  conclude  by  quoting 
it: — 

"  When  the  pit  seats  itself  in  the 
boxes,  the  gallery  will  soon  drive  out 
both,  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
house" — A. 
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PART  I. — CHAP.  I. 


AWAY  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Platte,  where  several  small  streams 
run  into  the  south  fork  of  that  river, 
and  head  in  the  broken  ridges  of  the 
"Divide"  which  separates  the  valleys 
of  the  Platte  and  Arkansa,  were 
camped  a  band  of  trappers  on  a  creek 
called  Bijou.  It  was  the  month  of 
October,  when  the  early  frosts  of  the 
coming  winter  had  crisped  and  dyed 
with  sober  brown  the  leaves  of  the 
cherry  and  quaking  asp,  which  belted 
the  little  brook ;  and  the  ridges  and 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were 
already  covered  with  a  glittering 
mantle  of  snow,  which  sparkled  in 
the  still  powerful  rays  of  the  autumn 
sun. 

The  camp  had  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  permanent  one ;  for  not  only 
did  one  or  two  unusually  comfortable 
shanties  form  a  very  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, but  the  numerous  stages  on  which 
huge  strips  of  buifalo  meat  were  hang- 
ing in  process  of  cure,  showed  that 
the  party  had  settled  themselves  here 
in  order  to  lay  in  a  store  of  provisions, 
or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  language  of 
the  mountains,  "make meat."  Round 
the  camp  were  feeding  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  mules  and  horses,  having  their 
fore-legs  confined  by  hobbles  of  raw 
hide,  and,  guarding  these  animals,  two 
men  paced  backwards  and  forwards, 
driving  in  the  stragglers ;  and  ever  and 
anon  ascending  the  bluffs  which  over- 
hung the  river,  and,  leaning  on  their 
long  rifles,  would  sweep  with  their 
eyes  the  surrounding  prairie.  Three 
or  four  fires  were  burning  in  the  en- 
campment, on  some  of  which  Indian 
women  were  carefully  tending  sundry 
steamingpots ;  whilst  round  one,  which 
was  in  the  centre  of  it,  four  or  five 
stalwart  hunters,  clad  in  buckskin,  sat 
cross-legged,  pipe  in  mouth. 

They  were  a  trapping  party  from 
the  north  fork  of  Platte,  on  their  way 
to  wintering  -  ground  in  the  more 
southern  valley  of  the  Arkansa ;  some, 
indeed,  meditating  a  more  extended 
trip,  even  to  the  distant  settlements  of 
New  Mexico,  the  paradise  of  moun- 
taineers. The  elder  of  the  company 


was  a  tall  gaunt  man,  with  a  face 
browned  by  a  twenty  years'  exposure 
to  the  extreme  climate  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  his  long  black  hair,  as  yet 
scarcely  tinged  with  gray,  hung  almost 
to  his  shoulders,  but  his  cheeks  and 
chin  were  cleanly  shaved,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  mountain  men.  His 
dress  was  the  usual  hunting-frock  of 
buckskin,  with  long  fringes  down  the 
seams,  with  pantaloons  similarly  or- 
namented, and  mocassins  of  Indian 
make.  As  his  companions  puffed  their 
pipes  in  silence,  he  was  narrating  a 
few  of  his  former  experiences  of 
western  life;  and  whilst  the  buffalo 
"  hump-ribs"  and  "  tender  loin"  are 
singing  away  in  the  pot,  preparing  for 
the  hunters'  supper,  we  will  note  down 
the  yarn  as  it  spins  from  his  lips, 
giving  it  in  the  language  spoken  in 
the  "far  west:"— 

"  'Twas  about  '  calf-time,'  maybe  a 
little  later,  and  not  a  hunderd  year 
ago,  by  a  long  chalk,  that  the  biggest 
kind  of  rendezvous  was  held  '  to'  In- 
dependence, a  mighty  handsome  little 
location  away  up  on  old  Missoura.  A 
pretty  smart  lot  of  boys  was  camp'd 
thar,  about  a  quarter  from  the  town, 
and  the  way  the  whisky  flowed  that 
time  was  *  some'  now,  I  can  tell  you. 
Thar  was  old  Sam  Owins — him  as  got 
'  rubbed  out '  *  by  the  Spaniards  at 
Sacramenty,  or  Chihuahuy,  this  hos 
doesn't  know  which,  but  he  '  went 
under 'f  any  how.  Well,  Sain  had 
his  train  along,  ready  to  hitch  up  for 
the  Mexican  countiy — twenty  thun- 
derin  big  Pittsburg  waggons  ;  and  the 
way  his  Santa  F!  boys  took  in  the 
liquor  beat  all— eh,  Bill?" 

"  Well,  it  did." 

"  Bill  Bent — his  boys  camped  the 
other  side  the  trail,  and  they  was  all 
mountain  men,  wagh ! — and  Bill  Wil- 
liams, and  Bill  Tharpe  (the  Pawnees 
took  his  hair  on  Pawnee  Fork  last 
spring :)  three  Bills,  and  them  three's 
all  '  gone  under.'  Surely  Hatcher 
went  out  that  time ;  and  wasn't  Bill 
Garey  along,  too?  Didn't  him  and 
Chabonard  sit  in  camp  for  twenty 
hours  at  a  deck  ofEuker?  Them  was 


*  Killed, 
t  Died, 


both  terms  adapted  from  the  Indian  figurative  language. 
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Bent's  Indian  traders  up  on  Arkansa. 
Poor  Bill  Bent !  them  Spaniards  made 
meat  of  him.  He  lost  his  topknot  to 
Taos.  A  '  clever'  man  was  Bill  Bent 
as  /  ever  know'd  trade  a  robe  or 
'throw'  a  bufler  in  his  tracks.  Old 
StVrain  could  knock  the  hind- sight  off 
him  though,  when  it  come  to  shootin, 
and  old  silver  heels  spoke  true,  she 
did:  '  plum -center'  she  was,  eh?" 

"  Well,  she  was'nt  nothin  else.'" 

"  The  Greasers  *  payed  for  Bent's 
scalp,  they  tell  me.  Old  St  Vrain 
went  out  of  Santa  Fe  with  a  company 
of  mountain  men,  and  the  way  they 
made  'em  sing  out  was  '  slick-  as 
shootin'.  He  '  counted  a  coup '  did 
St  Vrain.  He  throwed  a  Pueblo  as 
had  on  poor  Bent's  shirt.  I  guess 
he  tickled  that  niggur's  hump-ribs. 
Fort  William  f  aint  the  lodge  it  was, 
an'  never  will  be  agin,  now  he's  gone 
under;  but  St  Train's  'pretty  much  of 
a  gentleman,'  too ;  if  he  aint,  I'  11  be 
dog- gone,  eh,  Bill  ?  " 

"  He  is  so-o." 

"  Chavez  had  his  waggons  along. 
He  was  only  a  Spaniard  any  how, 
and  some  of  his  teamsters  put 
a  ball  into  him  his  next  trip,  and 
made  a  raise  of  his  dollars,  wagh  ! 
Uncle  Sam  hung  'em  for  it,  I  heard, 
but  can't  b'lieve  it,  no-how.  If  them 
Spaniards  wasn't  born  for  shootin', 
why  was  beaver  made  ?  You  was 
with  us  that  spree,  Jemmy  ?  " 

"  No  sirre-e ;  I  went  out  when 
Spiers  lost  his  animals  on  Cimmaron: 
a  hunderd  and  forty  mules  and  oxen 
was  froze  that  night,  wagh  !  " 

"Surely  Black  Harris  was  thar; 
and  the  darndest  liar  was  Black 
Hams — for  lies  tumbled  out  of  his 
mouth  like  boudins  out  of  a  bufler's 
stomach.  He  was  the  child  as  saw 
the  putrefied  forest  in  the  Black  Hills. 
Black  Harris  come  in  from  Laramie ; 
he'd  been  trapping  three  year  an' 
more  on  Platte  and  the  '  other  side ; ' 
and,  when  he  got  into  Liberty,  he 
fixed  himself  right  off  like  a  Saint 
Louiy  dandy.  Well,  he  sat  to 


[June, 

dinner  one  day  in  the  tavern,  and  a 
lady  says  to  him  :— 

'"Well,  Mister  Harris,  I  hear 
you're  a  great  travler.' 

"  '  Travler,  marm,'  says  Black 
Harris,  '  this  niggur's  no  travler ;  I 
ar'  a  trapper,  marm,  a  mountain-man, 
wagh  ! ' 

"  '  Well,  Mister  Han-is,  trappers 
are  great  travlers,  and  you  goes  over 
a  sight  of  ground  in  your  perishina- 
tions,  I  '11  be  bound  to  say.' 

"  '  A  sight,  marm,  this  coon's 
gone  over,  if  that's  the  way  your 
'  stick  floats.'  ^  I've  trapped  bea- 
ver on  Platte  and  Arkansa,  and 
away  up  on  Missoura  and  Taller 
Stone;  I've  trapped  on  Columbia, 
on  Lewis  Fork,  and  Green  River  ; 
I've  trapped,  marm,  on  Grand  River 
and  the  Heely  (Gila.)  I've  fout  the 

'Blackfoot'  (and  d d  bad  Injuns 

they  ar ;)  I've  '  raised  the  hair '  §  of 
more  than  one  Apach,  and  made  a 
Rapaho  '  come '  afore  now  ;  I've 
trapped  in  heav'n,  in  airth,  and  h — , 
and  scalp  my  old  head,  marm,  but 
I've  seen  a  putrefied  forest.' 

"  '  La,  Mister  Harris,  a  what  ?  ' 

"  '  A  putrefied  forest,  marm,  as 
sure  as  my  rifle's  got  hind-sights,  and 
she  shoots  center.  I  was  out  on  the 
Black  Hills,  Bill  Sublette  knows  the 
time — the  year  it  rained  fire — and 
every  body  knows  when  that  was. 
If  thar  wasn't  cold  doin's  about  that 
time,  this  child  wouldn't  say  so. 
The  snow  was  about  fifty  foot  deep, 
and  the  bufler  lay  dead  on  the  ground 
like  bees  after  a  beein';  not  whar 
we  was  tho',  for  thar  was  no  bufler, 
and  no  meat,  and  me  and  my  band 
had  been  livin'  on  our  mocassins, 
(leastwise  the  parflesh,  || )  for  six 
weeks ;  and  poor  doin's  that  feedin'  is, 
marm,  as  you  '11  never  know.  One 
day  we  crossed  a  '  cation '  and  over 
a  '  divide,'  and  got  into  a  peraira, 
whar  was  green  grass,  and  green 
trees,  and  green  leaves  on  the  trees, 
and  birds  singing  in  the  green  leaves, 
and  this  in  Febrary,  wagh  !  Our 


*  The  Mexicans  are  called  "  Spaniards  "  or  "  Greasers  "  (from  their  greasy  ap- 
pearance) by  the  Western  people. 

•f  Bent's  Indian  trading  fort  on  the  Arkansa. 

£  Meaning, — if  that's  what  you  mean  ?  The  "  stick  "  is  tied  to  the  beaver  trap  by 
a  string ;  and,  floating  on  the  water,  points  out  its  position,  should  a  beaver  have  car- 
ried it  away. 

§  Scalped.  ||  Soles  made  of  buffalo  hide. 
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animals  was  like  to  die  when  they 
see  the  green  grass,  and  we  all  sung 
out,  '  hurraw  for  summer  doin's.' 

" '  Hyar  goes  for  meat,'  says  I,  and  I 
jest  ups  old  Ginger  at  one  of  them 
singing  birds,  and  down  come  the 
crittur  elegant  ;  its  darned  head 
spinning  away  from  the  body,  but 
never  stops  singing,  and  when  I 
takes  up  the  meat,  I  finds  it  stone, 
wagh  !  *  Hyar's  damp  powder  and 
no  fire  to  dry  it,'  I  says,  quite 
skeared.' 

"  *  Fire  be  dogged,'  says  old  Rube. 
*  Hyar's  a  hos  as  '11  make  fire  come ;' 
and  with  that  he  takes  his  axe 
and  lets  drive  at  a  cotton  wood. 
Schr-u-k — goes  the  axe  agin  the  tree, 
and  out  comes  a  bit  of  the  blade  as 
big  as  my  hand.  We  looks  at  the 
animals,  and  thar  they  stood  shaking 
over  the  grass,  which  I  'm  dog-gone 
if  it  wasn't  stone,  too.  Young  Sub- 
lette  comes  up,  and  he  'd  been  clerk- 
ing down  to  the  fort  on  Platte,  so  he 
know'd  something.  He  looks  and 
looks,  and  scrapes  the  trees  with  his 
butcher  knife,  and  snaps  the  grass 
like  pipe  stems,  and  breaks  the  leaves 
a-snappin'  like  Californy  shells.' 

"  '  What's  all  this,  boy?'  I  asks. 

"  *  Putrefactions,'  says  he,  looking 
smart, '  putrefactions,  or  I'm  a  niggur.' 

" '  La,  Mister  Harris,'  says  the 
lady  ;  '  putrefactions,  why,  did  the 
leaves,  and  the  trees,  and  the  grass 
smell  badly?' 

u  '  Smell  badly,  marm,'  says  Black 
Harris,  'would  a  skunk  stink  if  he 
was  froze  to  stone?  No,  marm, 
this  child  didn't  know  what  putrefac- 
tions was,  and  young  Sublette's  var- 
sion  wouldn't '  shine '  nohow,  so  I  chips 
a  piece  out  of  a  tree  and  puts  it  in  my 
trap-sack,  and  carries  it  in  safe  to 
Laramie.  Well,  old  Captain  Stewart, 
(a  clever  man  was  that,  though  he 
was  an  Englishman,)  he  comes  along 
next  spring,  and  a  Dutch  doctor  chap 
was  along  too.  I  shows  him  the  piece 
I  chipped  out  of  the  tree,  and  he  called 
it  a  putrefaction  too  ;  and  so,  marm, 
if  that  wasn't  a  putrefied  peraira,  what 
was  it  ?  For  this  hos  doesn't  know, 
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and  he  knows  '  fat  cow '  from  '  poor 
bull,'  anyhow.' 

"  Well,  old  Black  Harris  is  gone 
under  too,  I  believe.  He  went  to  the 
*  Parks '  trapping  with  a  Vide  P6che 
Frenchman,  who  shot  him  for  his  bacca 
and  traps.  Darn  them  Frenchmen, 
they're  no  account  any  way  you  lays 
your  sight.  (Any  '  bacca  in  your  bag, 
Bill  ? '  this  beaver  feels  like  chawing.) 

"  Well,  any  how,  thar  was  the  camp, 
and  they  was  goin  to  put  out  the  next 
morning  ;  and  the  last  as  come  out  of 
Independence  was  that  ar  English- 
man. He'd  a  nor-west  *  capdte  on, 
and  a  two-shoot  gun  rifled.  Well, 
them  English  are  darned  fools  ;  they 
can't  fix  a  rifie  any  ways ;  but  that 
one  did  shoot  '  some ; '  leastwise  he 
made  it  throw  plum-center.  He  made 
the  bufler  *  come,'  he  did,  and  fout 
well  at  Pawnee  Fork  too.  What  was 
his  name  ?  All  the  boys  called  him 
Cap'en,  and  he  got  his  fixings  from 
old  Choteau;  but  what  he  wanted 
out  thar  in  the  mountains,  I  never  jest 
rightly  know'd.  He  was  no  trader, 
nor  a  trapper,  and  flung  about  his 
dollars  right  smart.  Thar  was  old 
grit  in  him,  too,  and  a  hair  of  the  black 
b'ar  at  that.f  They  say  he  took  the 
bark  off  the  Shians  when  he  cleared 
out  of  the  village  with  old  Beaver 
Tail's  squaw.  He'd  been  on  Yaller 
Stone  afore  that :  Leclerc  know'd  him 
in  the  Blackfoot,  and  up  in  the  Chip- 
peway  country  ;  and  he  had  the  best 
powder  as  ever  I  flashed  through  life, 
and  his  gun  was  handsome,  that's  a 
fact.  Them  thar  locks  was  grand ;  and 
old  Jake  Hawken's  nephey,  (him  as 
trapped  on  Heely  that  time,)  told  me, 
the  other  day,  as  he  saw  an  English 
gun  on  Arkansa  last  winter  as  beat 
all  off  hand. 

"Nigh  upon  two  hundred  dollars  I 
had  in  my  possibles,  when  I  went  to 
that  camp  to  see  the  boys  afore  they 
put  out ;  and  you  know,  Bill,  as  I  sat 
to  'Euker '  and  '  seven  up  '$  till  every 
cent  was  gone. 

"  'Take  back  twenty,  old  coon,'  says 
Big  John. 

" '  H— 's  full  of  such  takes  back, '  says 


*  The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  having  amalgamated  with  the  American  North  West 
Company,  is  known  by  the  name  '  North  West '  to  the  southern  trappers.  Their  em- 
ployes usually  wear  Canadian  capotes. 

t  A  spice  of  the  devil. 

$  "  Euker,"  "  poker,"  and  "  seven-up,"  are  the  fashionable  games  of  cards. 
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I ;  and  I  puts  back  to  town  and  fetches 
the  rifle  and  the  old  mule,  puts  my 
traps  into  the  sack,  gets  credit  for  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  powder  at  Owin's 
store,  and  hyar  I  ar  on  Bijou,  with 
half  a  pack  of  beaver,  and  running 
meat  yet,  old  hos :  so  put  a  log  on, 
and  let's  have  a  smoke. 

*'  Hurraw,  Jake,  old  coon,  bear  a 
hand,  and  let  the  squaw  put  them  tails 
in  the  pot ;  for  sun's  down,  and  we'll 
have  to  put  out  pretty  early  to  reach 
'  Black  Tail '  by  this  time  to-morrow. 
Who's  fust  guard,  boys  :  them  cussed 
'  Rapahos '  will  be  after  the  animals 
to-night,  or  I'm  no  judge  of  Injun 
sign.  How  many  did  you  see,  Mau- 
rice?" 

"  Enfant  deGarce,  me  see  bout  hon- 
derd,  when  I  pass  Squirrel  Creek,  one 
dam  war-party,  parce-que,  they  no 
bosses,  and  have  de  lariats  for  steal 
des  animaux.  May  be  de  Yutes  in 
Bayou  Salade." 

u  We'll  be  having  trouble  to-night, 
I'm  thinking,  if  the  devils  are  about. 
Whose  band  was  it,  Maurice  ?  " 

"  Slim-Face — I  see  him  ver  close — 
is  out ;  mais  I  think  it  White  Wolfs." 

"  White  Wolf,  maybe,  will  lose 
his  hair  if  he  and  his  band  knock  round 
here  too  often.  That  Injun  put  me 
afoot  when  we  was  out  on  '  Sandy ' 
that  fall.  This  niggur  owes  him  one, 
any  how." 

"  H— 's  full  of  White  Wolves  :  go 
ahead,  and  roll  out  some  of  your  doins 
across  the  plains  that  time." 

"  You  seed  sights  that  spree,  eh, 
boy?" 

"  Well,  we  did.  Some  of  em  got 
their  flints  fixed  this  side  of  Pawnee 
Fork,  and  a  heap  of  mule-meat  went 
wolfing.  Just  by  Little  Arkansa  we 
saw  the  first  Injun.  Me  and  young 
Somes  was  ahead  for  meat,  and  I  had 
hobbled  the  old  mule  and  was  '  ap- 
proaching '  some  goats,*  when  I  see 
the  critturs  turn  back  their  heads  and 
jump  right  away  for  me.  '  Hurraw, 
Dick ! '  I  shouts,  '  hyars  brown-skin 
acomin,'  and  off  I  makes  for  the  mule. 
The  young  greenhorn  sees  the  goats 
runnin  up  to  him,  and  not  being  up  to 
Injun  ways,  blazes  at  the  first  and 
knocks  him  over.  Jest  then  seven 
darned  red  heads  top  the  bluff,  and 


seven  Pawnees  come  a-screechin  upon 
us.  I  cuts  the  hobbles  and  jumps  on 
the  mule,  and,  when  I  looks  back, 
there  was  Dick  Somes  ramming  a  ball 
down  his  gun  like  mad,  and  the  Injuns 
flinging  their  arrows  at  him  pretty 
smart,  I  tell  you.  '  Hurraw,  Dick, 
mind  your  hair,'  and  I  ups  old  Greaser 
and  let  one  Injun  '  have  it,'  as  was 
going  plum  into  the  boy  with  his  lance. 
He  turned  on  his  back  handsome,  and 
Dick  gets  the  ball  down  at  last,  blazes 
away,  and  drops  another.  Then  we 
charged  on  em,  and  they  clears  off 
like  runnin  cows ;  and  I  takes  the 
hair  off  the  heads  of  the  two  we  made 
meat  of;  and  I  do  b'lieve  thar's  some 
of  them  scalps  on  my  old  leggings  yet. 

"  Well,  Dick  was  as  full  of  arrows 
as  a  porkypine:  one  was  sticking 
right  through  his  cheek,  one  in  his 
meat-bag,  and  two  more  'bout  his 
hump  ribs.  I  tuk  'em  all  out  slick, 
and  away  we  go  to  camp,  (for  they  was 
jost  a-campin'  when  we  went  ahead) 
and  carryin'  the  goat  too.  Thar'  was 
a  hurroo  when  we  rode  in  with  the 
scalps  at  the  end  of  our  guns.  '  Inj  uns ! 
Injuns  ! '  was  the  cry  from  the  green- 

that's  certain.' 

"  '  'Tacked  be '  says  old  BiU ; 

4  aint  we  men  too,  and  white  at  that. 
Look  to  your  guns,  boys ;  send  out  a 
strong  hos'-guard  with  the  animals, 
and  keep  your  eyes  skinned.' 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  the  animals  were 
unhitched  from  the  waggons,theguvner 
sends  out  a  strong  guard,  seven  boys, 
and  old  hands  at  that.  It  was  pretty 
nigh  upon  sundown,  and  Bill  had  just 
sung  out  to  '  corral.'  The  boys  were 
drivin'  in  the  animals,  and  we  were 
all  standin'  round  to  get  'em  in  slick, 
when, '  howgh-owgh-owgh-owgh,'  we 
hears  right  behind  the  bluff,  and  'bout 
a  minute  and  a  perfect  crowd  of 
Injuns  gallops  down  upon  the  animals. 
Wagh !  war'nt  thor  hoopin' !  We 
jump  for  the  guns,  but  before  we  get 
to  the  fires,  the  Injuns  were  among 
the  cavayard.  I  saw  Ned  Collyer 
and  his  brother,  who  were  in  the  hos'- 
guard,  let  drive  at  'em ;  but  twenty 
Pawnees  were  round  'em  before  the 
smoke  cleared  from  their  rifles,  and 
when  the  crowd  broke  the  two  boys 
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were  on  the  ground,  and  their  hair 
gone.  Well,  that  ar  Englishman  just 
saved  the  cavayard.  He  had  his 
horse,  a  reglar  buffalo -runner,  picketed 
round  the  fire  quite  handy,  and  as 
soon  as  he  sees  the  fix,  he  jumps  upon 
her  and  rides  right  into  the  thick  of 
the  mules,  and  passes  through  'cm, 
firing  his  two-shoot  gun  at  the  Injuns, 
and  by  Gor,  he  made  two  come.  The 
mules,  which  was  a  snortin'  with  funk 
and  running  before  the  Injuns,  as  soon 
as  they  see  the  Englishman's  mare 
(mules  'ill  go  to  h —  after  a  horse,  you 
all  know,)  followed  her  right  into  the 
corral,  and  thar  they  was  safe.  Fifty 
Pawnees  come  screechin'  after  'em, 
but  we  was  ready  that  time,  and  the 
way  we  throw'd  'em  was  something 
handsome,  I  tell  you.  But  three  of 
the  hos'-guard  got  skeared — leastwise 
their  mules  did,  and  carried  'em  off 
into  the  peraira,  and  the  Injuns  having 
enough  of  us,  dashed  after  'em  right 
away.  Them  poor  devils  looked  back 
miserable  now,  with  about  a  hundred 
red  varmints  tearin'  after  their  hair, 
and  whooping  like  mad.  Young  Jem 
Bulcher  was  the  last;  and  when  he 
seed  it  was  no  use,  and  his  time  was 
nigh,  he  throw'd  himself  off  the  mule, 
and  standing  as  upright  as  a  hickory 
wiping  stick,  he  waves  his  hand  to  us, 
and  blazes  away  at  the  first  Injun  as 
come  up,  and  dropped  him  slick ;  but 
the  moment  after,  you  may  guess,  he 
died.  . 

"  We  could  do  nothin',  for,  before 
our  guns  were  loaded,  all  three  were 
dead  and  their  scalps  gone.  Five  of 
our  boys  got  rubbed  out  that  time, 
and  seven  Injuns  lay  wolf's  meat, 
while  a  many  more  went  away  gut- 
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shot,  I'll  lay.  How'sever,  seven  of  us 
went  under,  and  the  Pawnees  made 
a  raise  of  a  dozen  mules,  wagh ! " 

Thus  far,  in  his  own  words,  we 
have  accompanied  the  old  hunter  in 
his  tale ;  and  probably  he  would  have 
taken  us,  by  the  time  that  the  Squaw 
Chili-pat  had  pronounced  the  beaver 
tails  cooked,  safely  across  the  grand 
prairies — fording  Cotton  Wood,  Tur- 
key Creek,  Little  Arkansa,  Walnut 
Creek,  and  Pawnee  Fork — passed  the 
fireless  route  of  the  Coon  Creeks; 
through  a  sea  of  fat  buffalo  meat, 
without  fuel  to  cook  it ;  have  struck 
the  big  river,  and,  leaving  at  the 
"  Crossing"  the  waggons  destined  for 
Santa  Fe,  have  trailed  us  up  the 
Arkansa  to  Bent's  Fort;  thence  up 
Boiling  Spring,  across  the  divide  over 
to  the  southern  fork  of  the  Platte, 
away  up  to  the  Black  Hills,  and  finally 
camped  us,  with  hair  still  preserved; 
in  the  beaver- abounding  valleys  of  the 
Sweet  Water,  and  Cache  la  Poudre* 
under  the  rugged  shadow  of  the  Wind 
River  mountains;  if  it  had  not  so 
befell,  that  at  this  juncture,  as  all  our 
mountaineers  sat  cross-legged  round 
the  fire,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  with 
Indian  gravity  listened  to  the  yarn 
of  the  old  trapper,  interrupting  him 
only  with  an  occasional  wagh  !  or  the 
assured  exclamations  of  some  partici- 
pator in  the  events  then  under  narra- 
tion, who  would  every  now  and  then 
put  in  a  corroborative,  — "  This 
child  remembers  that  fix, "  or, 
"hyar's  a  niggur  lifted  hair  that 
spree,"  &c. — that  a  whizzing  noise  was 
heard  to  whistle  through  the  air,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  but  suppressed  cry 
from  one  of  the  hunters. 


CHAPTER  II. 


In  an  instant  the  mountaineers  had 
sprung  from  their  seats,  and,  seizing 
the  ever-ready  rifle,  each  one  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  ground  a  few 
paces  beyond  the  light  of  the  fire,  (for 
it  was  now  nightfall ;)  but  not  a  word 
escaped  them,  as,  lying  close,  with 
their  keen  eyes  directed  towards  the 
gloom  of  the  thicket,  near  which  the 
camp  was  placed,  with  rifles  cocked, 
they  waited  a  renewal  of  the  attack. 
Presently  the  leader  of  the  band,  no 
other  than  Killbuck,  who  had  so 
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lately  been  recounting  some  of  his 
experiences  across  the  plains,  and  than 
whom  no  more  crafty  woodsman  or 
more  expert  trapper  ever  tracked  a 
deer  or  grained  a  beaverskin,  raised 
his  tall,  leather-clad  form,  and,  placing 
his  hand  over  his  mouth,  made  the 
prairie  ring  with  the  wild  protracted 
note  of  an  Indian  war-whoop.  This 
was  instantly  repeated  from  the  direc- 
tion where  the  animals  belonging  to 
the  camp  were  grazing,  under  the 
charge  of  the  horse-guard,  and  three 
3s 
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shrill  whoops  answered  the  warning 
of  the  leader,  and  showed  that  the 
guard  was  on  the  alert,  and  understood 
the  signal.  However,  with  this  ma- 
nifestation of  their  presence,  the  In- 
dians appeared  to  be  satisfied ;  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  the  act  of 
aggression  had  been  committed  by 
some  daringyoung  warrior,  who,  being 
out  on  his  first  expedition,  desired  to 
strike  the  first  coup,  and  thus  signalise 
himself  at  the  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign. After  waiting  some  few  mi- 
nutes, expecting  a  renewal  of  the 
attack,  the  mountaineers  in  a  body 
rose  from  the  ground  and  made  towards 
the  animals,  with  which  they  pre- 
sently returned  to  the  camp  ;  and, 
after  carefully  hobbling  and  securing 
them  to  pickets  firmly  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  mounting  an  additional 
guard,  they  once  more  assembled 
round  the  fire,  after  examining  the 
neighbouring  thicket,  relit  their  pipes, 
and  puffed  away  the  cheering  weed  as 
composedly  as  if  no  such  being  as  a 
a  Redskin,  thirsting  for  their  lives,  was 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  their  pe- 
rilous encampment. 

"  If  ever  thar  was  bad  Injuns  on 
these  plains,"  at  last  growled  Killbuck, 
biting  hard  the  pipe-stem  between  his 
teeth,  "  it's  these  Rapahos,  and  the 
meanest  kind  at  that." 

"  Can't  beat  the  Blackfeet  any 
how,"  chimed  in  one  La  Bonte,  from 
the  Yellow  Stone  country,  and  a  fine, 
handsome  specimen  of  a  mountaineer. 
"  However,  one  of  you  quit  this  arrow 
out  of  my  hump,"  he  continued,  bend- 
ing forwards  to  the  fire,  and  exhibit- 
ing an  arrow  sticking  out  under  his 
right  shoulder-blade,  and  a  stream  of 
blood  trickling  down  his  buckskin  coat 
from  the  wound. 

This  his  nearest  neighbour  essayed 
to  do  ;  but  finding,  after  a  tug,  that  it 
"  would  not  come,"  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  offending  weapon 
would  have  to  be  "  butchered"  out. 
This  was  accordingly  effected  with  the 
ready  blade  of  a  scalp-knife ;  and  a 
handful  of  beaver-fur  being  placed  on 
the  wound,  and  secured  by  a  strap  of 
buckskin  round  the  body,  the  wounded 
man  donned  his  hunting-shirt  once 
more,  and  coolly  set  about  lighting 
his  pipe,  his  rifle  lying  across  his  lap, 
cocked  and  ready  for  use. 

It  was  now  near  midnight— dark 


and  misty ;  and  the  clouds,  rolling  away 
to  the  eastward  from  the  lofty  ridges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were  gra- 
dually obscuring  the  little  light  which 
was  afforded  by  the  dim  stars.  As 
the  lighter  vapours  faded  from  the 
mountains,  a  thick  black  cloud  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  settled  over  the  lof- 
tier peaks  of  the  chain,  which  were 
faintly  visible  through  the  gloom  of 
night,  whilst  a  mass  of  fleecy  scud  soon 
overspread  the  whole  sky.  A  hollow 
moaning  sound  crept  through  the  val- 
ley, and  the  upper  branches  of  the  cot- 
ton woods,  with  their  withered  leaves, 
began  to  rustle  with  the  first  breath  of 
the  coming  storm.  Huge  drops  of  rain 
fell  at  intervals,  hissing  as  they  fell  on 
the  blazing  fires,  and  pattered  on  the 
skins  which  the  hunters  were  hurriedly 
laying  on  their  exposed  baggage.  The 
mules  near  the  camp  cropped  the 
grass  with  quick  and  greedy  bites 
round  the  circuit  of  their  pickets,  as  if 
conscious  that  the  storm  would  soon 
prevent  their  feeding,  and  were  al- 
ready humping  their  backs  as  the 
chilling  rain  fell  upon  their  flanks. 
The  prairie  wolves  crept  closer  to  the 
camp,  and  in  the  confusion  that  en- 
sued from  the  hurry  of  the  trappers  to 
cover  the  perishable  portions  of  their 
equipment,  contrived  more  than  once 
to  dart  off  with  a  piece  of  meat,  when 
their  peculiar  and  mournful  chiding 
would  be  heard  as  they  fought  for  the 
possession  of  the  ravished  morsel. 

As  soon  as  every  thing  was  duly 
protected,  the  men  set  to  work  to 
spread  their  beds,  those  who  had  not 
troubled  themselves  to  erect  a  shelter 
getting  under  the  lee  of  the  piles  of 
packs  and  saddles ;  while  Killbuck,  dis- 
daining even  such  care  of  his  carcass, 
threw  his  buffalo  robe  on  the  bare 
ground,  declaring  his  intention  to 
' '  take"  what  was  coming  at  all  hazards, 
and  "  any  how."  Selecting  a  high  spot, 
he  drew  his  knife  and  proceeded  to  cut 
drains  round  it,  to  prevent  the  water 
running  into  him  as  he  lay;  then, 
taking  a  single  robe  he  carefully  spread 
it,  placing  under  the  end  farthest  from 
the  fire  a  large  stone  brought  from  the 
creek.  Having  satisfactorily  adjusted 
this  pillow,  he  adds  another  robe  to 
the  one  already  laid,  and  places  over 
all  a  Navajo  blanket,  supposed  to  be 
impervious  to  rain.  Then  he  divests 
himself  of  his  pouch  and  powder-horn, 
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which,  with  his  rifle,  he  places  inside 
his  bed,  and  quickly  covers  up  lest  the 
wet  reach  them.  Having  performed 
these  operations  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
lighted  his  pipe  by  the  hissing  embers 
of  the  half-extinguished  fire  (for  by 
this  time  the  rain  was  pouring  in 
torrents,)  and  going  the  rounds  of  the 
picketed  animals,  and  cautioning  the 
guard  round  the  camp  to  keep  their 
"  eyes  skinned,  for  there  would  be 
1  powder  burned'  before  morning,"  he 
returned  to  the  fire,  and  kicking  with 
his  raocassined  foot  the  slumbering 
ashes,  squats  down  before  it,  and  thus 
soliloquises : — 

"  Thirty  year  have  I  been  knocking 
about  these  mountains  fromMissoura's 
head  as  far  sothe  as  the  starving  Gila. 
I've  trapped  a  'heap,'*  and  many  a 
hundred  pack  of  beaver  I've  traded  in 
my  time,  wagh !  What  has  come  of 
it,  and  whar's  the  dollars  as  ought  to 
be  in  my  possibles  ?  Whar's  the  ind 
of  this,  I  say  ?  Is  a  man  to  be  hunted 
by  Injuns  all  his  days  ?  Many's  the 
time  I've  said  I'd  strike  for  Taos,  and 
trap  a  squaw,  for  this  child's  getting 
old,  and  feels  like  wanting  a  woman's 
face  about  his  lodge  for  the  balance  of 
his  days  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  cach- 
ing of  the  old  traps,  I've  the  smallest 
kind  of  heart,  I  have.  Certain,  the 
old  state  comes  across  my  mind  now 
and  again,  but  who's  thar  to  remember 
my  old  body  ?  But  them  diggings  gets 
too  over  crowded  now-a-days,  and  its 
hard  to  fetch  breath  amongst  them  big 
bands  of  corncrackers  to  Missoura. 
Beside,  it  goes  against  natur  to  leave 
bufler  meat  and  feed  on  hog;  and 
them  white  gals  are  too  much  like 
picturs,  and  a  deal  too  'fofarraw' 
(fanfaron.)  No  ;  darn  the  settle- 
ments, I  say.  It  won't  shine,  and 
whar's  the  dollars  ?  Howsever,  bea- 
ver's 'bound  to  rise;'  human  natur 
can't  go  on  selling  beaver  a  dollar  a 
pound ;  no,  no,  that  arn't  a  going  to 
shine  much  longer,  I  know.  Them 
was  the  times  when  this  child  first 
went  to  the  mountains :  six  dollars  the 
plew — old  'un  or  kitten.  Wagh !  but 
it's  bound  to  rise,  I  says  agin ;  and 
hyar's  a  coon  knows  whar  to  lay  his 
hand  on  a  dozen  pack  right  handy,  and 
then  he'll  take  the  Taos  trail,  wagh !" 


Thus  soliloquising,  Killbuck knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  placed  it 
in  the  gaily  ornamented  case  which 
hung  round  his  neck,  drew  his  knife- 
belt  a  couple  of  holes  tighter,  and 
once  more  donned  his  pouch  and 
powder-horn,  took  his  rifle,  which  he 
carefully  covered  with  the  folds  of  his 
Navajo  blanket,  and  striding  into  the 
darkness,  cautiously  reconnoitred  the 
vicinity  of  the  camp.  When  he  re- 
turned to  the  fire  he  sat  himself  down, 
as  before,  but  this  time  with  his  rifle 
across  his  lap;  and  at  intervals  his 
keen  gray  eye  glanced  piercingly 
around,  particularly  towards  an  old, 
weatherbeaten,  and  grizzled  mule,  who 
now,  old  stager  as  she  was,  having 
filled  her  belly,  was  standing  lazily 
over  her  picket  pin,  with  head  bent 
down  and  her  long  ears  flapping  over 
her  face,  her  limbs  gathered  under  her, 
and  with  back  arched  to  throw  off  the 
rain,  tottering  from  side  to  side  as  she 
rests  and  sleeps. 

"Yep,  old  gal!"  cried  KiUbuck 
to  the  animal,  at  the  same  time  pick- 
ing a  piece  of  burnt  wood  from  the 
fire  and  throwing  it  at  her,  at  which 
the  mule  gathered  itself  up  and  cocked 
her  ears  as  she  recognised  her  mas- 
ter's voice.  "  Yep,  old  gal !  and  keep 
your  nose  open;  thar's  brown  skin 
about,  I'm  thinkin',  and  maybe  you'll 
get  'roped'  (lasso'd)  by  a  Rapaho 
afore  mornin."  Again  the  old  trapper 
settled  himself  before  the  fire ;  and 
soon  his  head  began  to  nod,  as  drow- 
siness stole  over  him.  Already  he 
was  in  the  land  of  dreams ;  revelling 
amongst  bands  of  "  fat  cow,"  or  hunt- 
ing along  a  stream  well  peopled  with 
beaver;  with  no  Indian  "sign"  to  dis- 
turb him,  and  the  merry  rendezvous 
in  close  perspective,  and  his  peltry 
selling  briskly  at  six  dollars  the  plew, 
and  galore  of  alcohol  to  ratify  the 
trade.  Or,  perhaps,  threading  the  back 
trail  of  his  memory,  he  passed  rapidly 
through  the  perilous  vicissitudes  of  his 
hard,  hard  life — starving  one  day, 
revelling  in  abundance  the  next ;  now 
beset  by  whooping  savages  thirsting 
for  his  blood,  baying  his  enemies 
like  the  hunted  deer,  but  with  the 
unflinching  courage  of  a  man ;  now, 
all  care  thrown  aside,  secure  and 


*  An  Indian  is  always  a  "  heap"  hungry  or  thirsty — loyes  a  "  heap" — is  a  "  heap" 
brave — in  fact,  "heap"  is  tantamount  to  very  much. 
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forgetful  of  the  past,  a  welcome 
guest  in  the  hospitable  trading  fort ; 
or  back,  as  the  trail  gets  fainter, 
to  his  childhood's  home  in  the  brown 
forests  of  old  Kentuck,  tended  and 
cared  for  —  no  thought  his,  but  to 
enjoy  the  homminy  and  johnny  cakes 
of  his  thrifty  mother.  Once  more, 
in  warm  and  well  remembered  home- 
spun, he  sits  on  the  snake  fence  round 
the  old  clearing,  and  munching  his 
hoe-cake  at  set  of  sun,  listens  to  the 
mournful  note  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
or  the  harsh  cry  of  the  noisy  catbird, 
or  watches  the  agile  gambols  of  the 
squirrels  as  they  chase  each  other, 
chattering  the  while,  from  branch  to 
branch  of  the  lofty  tameracks,  won- 
dering how  long  it  will  be  before  he 
will  be  able  to  lift  his  father's  heavy 
rifle,  and  use  it  against  the  tempting 
game.  Sleep,  however,  sat  lightly 
on  the  eyes  of  the  wary  mountaineer, 
and  a  snort  from  the  old  mule  in  an 
instant  stretched  his  every  nerve;  and, 
without  a  movement  of  his  body,  the 
keen  eye  fixed  itself  upon  the  mule, 
which  now  was  standing  with  head 
bent  round,  and  eyes  and  ears  pointed 
in  one  direction,  snuffing  the  night 
air  and  snorting  with  apparent  fear. 
A  low  sound  from  the  wakeful  hunter 
roused  the  others  from  their  sleep ;  and 
raising  their  bodies  from  their  well- 
soaked  beds,  a  single  word  apprised 
them  of  their  danger. 

"Injuns!" 

Scarcely  was  the  word  out  of  Kill- 
buck's  lips,  when,  above  the  howling 
of  the  furious  wind,  and  the  pattering 
of  the  rain,  a  hundred  savage  yells 
broke  suddenly  upon  their  ears  from 
all  directions  round  the  camp  ;  a  score 
of  rifle-shots  rattled  from  the  thicket, 
and  a  cloud  of  arrows  whistled  through 
the  air,  at  the  same  time  that  a  crowd 
of  Indians  charged  upon  the  picketed 
animals.  "Owgh,owgh — owgh — owgh 
— g-h-h."  u  A  foot,  by  gor !  "  shouted 
Killbuck,  "  and  the  old  mule  gone  at 
that.  On  'em,  boys,  for  old  Ken- 
tuck!"  and  rushed  towards  his  mule, 
which  was  jumping  and  snorting  mad 
with  fright,  as  a  naked  Indian  strove 
to  fasten  a  lariat  round  her  nose, 
having  already  cut  the  rope  which 
fastened  her  to  the  picket-pin. 

"  Quit  that,  you  cussed  devil !" 
roared  the  trapper,  as  he  jumped  upon 
the  savage,  and  without  raising  his  rifle 


to  his  shoulder,  made  a  deliberate  thrust 
with  the  muzzle  at  his  naked  breast, 
striking  him  full,  and  at  the  same 
time  pulling  the  trigger,  actually 
driving  the  Indian  two  paces  back- 
wards with  the  shock,  when  he  fell  in 
a  heap  and  dead.  But  at  the  same 
moment,  an  Indian,  sweeping  his  club 
round  his  head,  brought  it  with  fatal 
force  down  upon  Killbuck's  skull,  and 
staggering  for  a  moment,  he  threw 
out  his  arms  wildly  into  the  air,  and 
fell  headlong  to  the  ground. 

"Owgh!  owgh,  owgh-h-h  !"  cried 
the  Rapaho  as  the  white  fell,  andT 
striding  over  the  prostrate  body, 
seized  with  his  left  hand  the  middle 
lock  of  the  trapper's  long  hair,  and 
drew  his  knife  round  the  head  to  sepa- 
rate the  scalp  from  the  skull.  As  he 
bent  over  to  his  work,  the  trapper 
named  La  Bonte*  caught  sight  of  the 
strait  his  companion  was  in,  and 
quick  as  thought  rushed  at  the  Indian, 
burying  his  knife  to  the  hilt  between 
his  shoulders,  and  with  a  gasping 
shudder,  the  Rapaho  fell  dead  upon 
the  prostrate  body  of  his  foe. 

The  attack,  however,  lasted  but  a 
few  seconds.  The  dash  at  the  ani- 
mals had  been  entirely  successful,  and, 
driving  them  before  them,  with  loud 
cries,  the  Indians  disappeared  quickly 
in  the  darkness.  Without  waiting 
for  daylight,  two  of  the  three  trappers 
who  alone  were  to  be  seen,  and  who 
had  been  within  the  shanties  at  the 
time  of  attack,  without  a  moment's 
delay  commenced  packing  two  horses, 
which  having  been  fastened  to  the 
shanties  had  escaped  the  Indians,  and 
placing  their  squaws  upon  them, 
showering  curses  and  imprecations  on 
their  enemies,  left  the  camp,  fearful 
of  another  onset,  and  resolved  to  re- 
treat and  cache  themselves  until  the 
danger  was  over.  Not  so  La  Bonte, 
who,  stout  and  true,  had  done  his 
best  in  the  fight,  and  now  sought  the 
body  of  his  old  comrade,  from  which, 
before  he  could  examine  the  wounds, 
he  had  first  to  remove  the  corpse  of 
the  Indian  he  had  slain.  Killbuck 
still  breathed.  He  had  been  stunned ; 
but,  revived  by  the  cold  rain  beating 
upon  his  face,  he  soon  opened  his  eyes, 
recognising  his  trusty  friend,  who, 
sitting  down,  lifted  his  head  into  his 
lap,  and  wiped  away  the  blood  which 
streamed  from  the  wounded  scalp. 
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"  Is  the  top-knot  gone,  boy  ?  " 
asked  Killbuck  ;  "for  my  head  feels 
queersome,  I  tell  you." 

41  Thar's  the  Injun  as  felt  like  lift- 
ing it,"  answered  the  other,  kicking 
the  dead  body  with  his  foot. 

"  Wagh !  boy,  you've  struck  a  coup ; 
so  scalp  the  nigger  right  off,  and  then 
fetch  me  a  drink." 

The  morning  broke  clear  and  cold. 
With  the  exception  of  a  light  cloud 
which  hung  over  Pike's  Peak,  the  sky 
was  spotless ,  and  a  perfect  calm  had 
succeeded  the  boisterous  winds  of  the 
previous  night.  The  creek  was  swol- 
len and  turbid  with  the  rains ;  and  as 
La  Bonte  proceeded  a  little  distance 
•down  the  bank  to  find  a  passage  to  the 
water,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and 
an  involuntary  cry  escaped  him. 
Within  a  few  feet  of  the  bank  lay  the 
body  of  one  of  his  companions  who 
had  formed  the  guard  at  the  time  of 
the  Indians'  attack.  It  was  lying  on 
the  face,  pierced  through  the  chest  with 
an  arrow  which  was  buried  to  the  very 
feathers,  and  the  scalp  torn  from  the 
bloody  skull.  Beyond,  and  all  within 
a  hundred  yards,  lay  the  three  others, 
dead  and  similarly  mutilated.  So 
certain  had  been  the  aim,  and  so  close 
the  enemy,  that  each  had  died  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  consequently  had 
been  unable  to  alarm  the  camp.  La 
Bonte,  with  a  glance  at  the  bank,  saw 
at  once  that  the  wily  Indians  had 
crept  along  the  creek,  the  noise  of  the 
storm  facilitating  their  approach  un- 
discovered, and  crawling  up  the  bank, 
had  watched  their  opportunity  to  shoot 
simultaneously  the  four  hunters  who 
were  standing  guard. 

Returning  to  Killbuck,  he  apprised 
him  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  their 
companions,  and  held  a  council  of  war 
-as  to  their  proceedings.  The  old 
hunter's  mind  was  soon  made  up. 
"  First,"  said  he,  "  I  get  back  my  old 
mule  ;  she's  carried  me  and  my  traps 
these  twelve  years,  and  I  aint  a  goin' 
to  lose  her  yet.  Second,  I  feel  like 
taking  hair,  and  some  Rapahos  has 
to  '  go  under '  for  this  night's  work. 
Third,  We  have  got  to  cache  the 
beaver.  Fourth,  We  take  the  Injun 
trail,  wharever  it  leads." 

No  more  daring  mountaineer  than 
La  Bonte  ever  trapped  a  beaver,  and 
no  counsel  could  have  more  exactly 


tallied  with  his  own  inclination  than 
the  law  laid  down  by  old  Killbuck. 

"  Agreed,"  was  his  answer,  and 
forthwith  he  set  about  forming  a  cache. 
In  this  instance  they  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  construct  a  regular  one,  so 
contented  themselves  with  securing 
their  packs  of  beaver  in  buffalo  robes, 
and  tying  them  in  the  forks  of  several 
cotton-woods,  under  which  the  camp 
had  been  made.  This  done,  they  lit 
a  fire,  and  cooked  some  buffalo  meat ; 
and,  whilst  smoking  a  pipe,  carefully 
cleaned  their  rifles,  and  filled  their 
horns  and  pouches  with  good  store  of 
ammunition. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hunters  of  the  far  west  is 
their  quick  determination  and  resolve 
in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
peril,  and  their  fixedness  of  purpose, 
when  any  plan  of  operations  has  been 
laid  requiring  bold  and  instant  action 
in  carrying  out.  It  is  here  that  they 
so  infinitely  surpass  the  savage  Indian, 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  their 
numerous  hostile  expeditions  against 
the  natural  foe  of  the  white  man  in 
the  wild  and  barbarous  regions  of  the 
west.  Ready  to  resolve  as  they  are 
prompt  to  execute,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  far  greater  dash  and  daring 
with  equal  subtlety  and  caution,  they 
possess  great  advantage  over  the 
vacillating  Indian,  whose  superstitious 
mind  in  a  great  degree  paralyses  the 
physical  energy  of  his  active  body ; 
and  in  waiting  for  propitious  signs  and 
seasons  before  he  undertakes  an  en- 
terprise, he  loses  the  opportunity  which 
his  white  and  more  civilised  enemy 
knows  so  well  to  profit  by. 

Killbuck  and  La  Bonte  were  no  ex- 
ceptions to  this  characteristic  rule,  and, 
before  the  sun  was  a  hand's-breadth 
above  the  eastern  horizon,  the  two 
hunters  were  running  on  the  trail  of 
the  victorious  Indians.  Striking  from 
the  creek  where  the  night  attack  was 
made,  they  crossed  to  another  known 
as  Kioway,  running  parallel  to  Bijou, 
a  few  hours'  journey  westward,  and 
likewise  heading  in  the  "  divide." 
Following  this  to  its  forks,  they  struck 
into  the  upland  prairies  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  ;  and  crossing  to 
the  numerous  water-courses  which  feed 
the  creek  called  u  Vermillion "  or 
"  Cherry,"  they  pursued  the  trail  over 
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the  mountain-spurs  nntil  it  reached  a 
fork  of  the  Boiling  Spring.  Here  the 
war-party  had  halted  and  held  a  con- 
sultation, for  from  this  point  the  trail 
turned  at  a  tangent  to  the  westward, 
and  entered  the  rugged  gorges  of  the 
mountains.  It  was  now  evident  to 
the  two  trappers  that  their  destination 
was  the  Bayou  Salade, — a  mountain 
valley  which  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  buffalo  in  the  winter  season,  and 
also,  and  for  this  reason,  often  fre- 
quented by  the  Yuta  Indians  as  their 
wintering  ground.  That  the  Rapahos 
were  on  a  war  expedition  against  the 
Yutas,  there  was  little  doubt ;  and 
Killbuck,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the 
ground,  saw  at  once,  by  the  direction 
the  trail  had  taken,  that  they  were 
making  for  the  Bayou  in  order  to  sur- 
prise their  enemies,  and,  therefore, 
were  not  following  the  usual  Indian 
trail  up  the  canon  of  the  Boiling  Spring 
River.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to 
this,  he  at  once  struck  across  the 
broken  ground  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  steering  a  course  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  north,  or  almost  in 
the  direction  whence  he  had  come : 
and  then,  pointing  westward,  about 
noon  he  crossed  a  mountain  chain,  and 
descending  into  a  ravine  through 
which  a  little  rivulet  tumbled  over  its 
rocky  bed,  he  at  once  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment  by  striding 
the  Indian  trail,  now  quite  fresh,  as  it 
wound  through  the  canon  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  The  route  he  had 
followed,  which  would  have  been  im- 
practicable to  pack  animals,  had  saved 
at  least  half- a- day's  journey,  and 
brought  them  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  object  of  their  pursuit ;  for,  at 
the  head  of  the  gorge,  a  lofty  bluff 
presenting  itself,  the  hunters  ascended 
to  the  summit,  and,  looking  down, 
descried  at  their  very  feet  the  Indian 
camp,  with  th eir  own  stolen  cavallada 
feeding  quietly  round. 

"  Wagh  ! "  exclaimed  both  the 
hunters  in  a  breath.  "  And  thar's  the 
old  ga'l  at  that,"  chuckled  Killbuck, 
as  he  recognised  his  old  grizzled 
mule  making  good  play  at  the  rich 
buffalo  grass  with  which  these  moun- 
tain valleys  abound. 

"  If  we  don't  make  '  a  raise '  afore 


long,  I  wouldn't  say  so.  Thar  plans 
is  plain  to  this  child  as  beaver  sign. 
They're  after  Yute  hair,  as  certain  as 
this  gun  has  got  hind-sights ;  but  they 
ar'nt  agoin'  to  pack  them  animals 
after  'em,  and  have  crawled  like 
'  rattlers  '  along  this  bottom  to  cache 
'em  till  they  come  back  from  the 
Bayou, — and  maybe  they'll  leave  half 
a  dozen  '  soldiers '  *  with  'em." 

How  right  the  wily  trapper  was  in 
his  conjectures  will  be  shortly  proved. 
Meanwhile,  with  his  companion,  he 
descended  the  bluff,  and  pushing  his 
way  into  a  thicket  of  dwarf  pine  and 
cedar,  sat  down  on  a  log,  and  drew 
from  an  end  of  the  blanket,  which  was 
strapped  on  his  shoulder,  a  portion  of 
a  buffalo's  liver,  which  they  both  dis- 
cussed with  infinite  relish — and  raw  ; 
eating  in  lieu  of  bread  (an  unknown 
luxury  in  these  parts)  sundry  strips 
of  dried  fat.  To  have  kindled  a  fire 
would  have  been  dangerous,  since  it 
was  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
Indians  might  leave  their  camp  to 
hunt,  when  the  smoke  would  at  once 
have  discovered  the  presence  of  ene- 
mies. A  light  was  struck,  however, 
for  their  pipes,  and  after  enjoying  this 
true  consolation  for  some  time,  they 
laid  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  and,, 
side  by  side,  soon  fell  asleep. 

If  Killbuck  had  been  a  prophet,  or 
the  most  prescient  of  u  medicine 
men,"  he  could  not  have  more  exactly 
predicted  the  movements  in  the  Indian 
camp.  About  three  hours  before 
"  sun-down,"  he  rose  and  shook  him- 
self, which  movement  was  sufficient 
to  awaken  his  companion.  Telling 
La  Bonte  to  lie  down  again  and  restT 
he  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
was  about  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
camp  ;  and  after  examining  carefully 
his  rifle,  and  drawing  his  knife-belt  a 
hole  or  two  tighter,  he  proceeded  on 
his  dangerous  errand.  Ascending  the 
same  bluff  from  whence  he  had  first 
discovered  the  Indian  camp,  he 
glanced  rapidly  round,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  features  of  the 
ground — choosing  a  ravine  by  which 
he  might  approach  the  camp  more 
closely,  and  without  danger  of  being 
discovered.  This  was  soon  effected  ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  trapper  wa& 


The  young  untried  warriors  of  the  Indians  are  thus  called. 
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lying  on  his  belly  on  the  summit  of  a 
pine-covered  bluff,  which  overlooked 
the  Indians  within  easy  rifle-shot, 
and  so  perfectly  concealed  by  the  low 
spreading  branches  of  the  cedar  and 
arbor- vitae,  that  not  a  particle  of  his 
person  could  be  detected  ;  unless,  in- 
deed,, his  sharp  twinkling  gray  eye 
contrasted  too  strongly  with  the  green 
boughs  that  covered  the  rest  of  his 
face.  Moreover,  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  hitting  upon  his  trail,  for  he 
had  been  careful  to  pick  his  steps  on 
the  rock-covered  ground,  so  that  not 
a  track  of  his  mocassin  was  visible. 
Here  he  lay,  still  as  a  carcagien  in 
wait  for  a  deer,  only  now  and  then 
shaking  the  boughs  as  his  body 
quivered  with  a  suppressed  chuckle, 
when  any  movement  in  the  Indian 
camp  caused  him  to  laugh  inwardly  at 
his  (if  they  had  known  it)  unwelcome 
propinquity.  He  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, however,  to  discover  that  the 
party  was  much  smaller  than  he  had 
imagined,  counting  only  forty  war- 
riors ;  and  this  assured  him  that  the 
band  had  divided,  one  half  taking  the 
Yute  trail  by  the  Boiling  Spring,  the 
other  (the  one  before  him)  taking 
a  longer  circuit  in  order  to  reach  the 
Bayou,  and  make  the  attack  on  the 
Yutas,  in  a  different  direction. 

At  this  moment  the  Indians  were 
in  deliberation.  Seated  in  a  large 
circle  round  a  very  small  fire,*  the 
smoke  from  which  ascended  in  a  thin 
straight  column,  they  each  in  turn 
puffed  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke  from 
three  or  four  long  cherry-stemmed 
pipes,  which  went  the  round  of  the 
party ;  each  warrior  touching  the 
ground  with  the  heel  of  the  pipe- 
bowl,  and  turning  the  stem  upwards 
and  away  from  him,  as  "  medicine  " 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  before  he  himself 
inhaled  the  fragrant  kinnik-kinnik. 
The  council,  however,  was  not  gene- 
ral, for  no  more  than  fifteen  of  the 
older  warriors  took  part  in  it,  the  others 
sitting  outside  and  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  circle.  Behind  each 
were  his  arms — bow  and  quiver,  and 
shield  hanging  from  a  spear  stuck  in 
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the  ground,  and  a  few  guns  in  orna- 
mented covers  of  buckskin  were 
added  to  some  of  the  equipments. 

Near  the  fire,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  inner  circle,  a  spear  was  fixed 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  on  this 
dangled  the  four  scalps  of  the  trappers 
killed  the  preceding  night ;  and  under- 
neath them,  affixed  to  the  same  spear, 
was  the  mystic  "  medicine  bag,"  by 
which  Killbuck  knew  that  the  band 
before  him  was  under  the  command 
of  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe. 

Towards  the  grim  trophies  on  the 
spear,  the  warriors,  who  in  turn  ad- 
dressed the  council,  frequently  pointed 
— more  than  one,  as  he  did  so,  making 
the  gyratory  motion  of  the  right  hand 
and  arm,  which  the  Indians  use  in 
describing  that  they  have  gained  an 
advantage  by  skill  or  cunning.  Then 
pointing  westward,  the  speaker  would 
thrust  out  his  arm,  extending  his  fin- 
gers at  the  same  time,  and  closing 
and  reopening  them  several  times, 
meaning,  that  although  four  scalps 
already  ornamented  the  "medicine" 
pole,  they  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  numerous  trophies  they  would 
bring  from  the  Salt  Valley,  where 
they  expected  to  find  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Yutes.  "  That  now  was 
not  the  time  to  count  their  coups," 
(for  at  this  moment  one  of  the  warriors 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  swelling  with 
pride,  advanced  towards  the  spear, 
pointing  to  one  of  the  scalps,  and  then 
striking  his  open  hand  on  his  naked 
breast,  jumped  into  the  air,  as  if  about 
to  go  through  the  ceremony.)  "  That 
before  many  suns  all  their  spears 
together  would  not  hold  the  scalps 
they  had  taken,  and  that  then  they 
would  return  to  their  village,  and 
spend  a  moon  in  relating  their  achieve- 
ments, and  counting  coups." 

All  this  Killbuck  learned:  thanks 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
signs — a  master  of  which,  if  even  he 
have  no  ears  or  tongue,  never  fails  to 
understand,  and  be  understood  by, 
any  of  the  hundred  tribes  whose  lan- 
guages are  perfectly  distinct  and  diffe- 
rent. He  learned,  moreover,  that  at 


*  There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  Indian's  fire  and  a  white's.  The  former 
places  the  ends  of  logs  to  burn  gradually  ;  the  latter,  the  centre,  besides  making 
such  a  bonfire  that  the  Indians  truly  say,  that  "  The  white  makes  a  fire  so  hot  that 
lie  cannot  approach  to  warm  himself  by  it." 
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sundown  the  greater  part  of  the  band 
would  resume  the  trail,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Bayou  by  the  earliest  dawn  ; 
and  also,  that  no  more  than  four  or 
five  of  the  younger  warriors  would 
remain  with  the  captured  animals. 
Still  the  hunter  remained  in  his  posi- 
tion until  the  sun  had  disappeared 
behind  the  ridge;  when,  taking  up 
their  arms,  and  throwing  their  buffalo 
robes  on  their  shoulders,  the  war  party 
of  Rapahos,  one  behind  the  other, 
with  noiseless  step,  and  silent  as  the 
dumb,  moved  away  from  the  camp ; 
and,  when  the  last  dusky  form  had 
disappeared  behind  a  point  of  rocks 
which  shut  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
little  valley  or  ravine,  Killbuck  with- 
drew his  head  from  its  screen,  crawled 
backwards  on  his  stomach  from  the 
^edge  of  the  bluff,  and,  rising  from  the 
"ground,  shook  and  stretched  himself; 
then  gave  one  cautious  look  around, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  rejoin 
his  companion. 

"  Lave,  (get  up,)  boy,"  said  Kill- 
buck,  as  soon  as  he  reached  him. 
"  Hyar's  grainin'  to  do  afore 
•long, — and  sun's  about  down,  I'm 
^thinking." 

"  Ready,  old  hos,"  answered  La 
Bonte,  giving  him  self  a  shake.  "What's 
the  sign  like,  and  how  many's  the 
lodge?" 

"Fresh,  and  five,  boy.  How  do 
you  feel?" 

"  Half  froze  for  Jiair.     Wagh ! " 

"  We'll  have  moon  to-night,  and 
as  soon  as  she  gets  up,  we'll  make  'em 
*  come.'  " 

Killbuck  then  described  to  his  com- 
panion what  he  had  seen,  and  detailed 
his  plan — which  was  simply  to  wait 
until  the  moon  afforded  sufficient  light, 
approach  the  Indian  camp  and  charge 
into  it,— "lift"  as  much  "hair"  as 
they  could,  recover  their  animals,  and 
start  at  once  to  the  Bayou  and  join 
the  friendly  Yutes,  warning  them  of 
the  coming  danger.  The  risk  of  falling 
in  with  either  of  the  Rapaho  bands 
was  hardly  considered ;  to  avoid  this, 
they  trusted  to  their  own  foresight, 
•and  the  legs  of  their  mules,  should 
they  encounter  them. 

Between  sundown  and  the  rising 
of  the  moon,  they  had  leisure  to  eat 
their  supper,  which,  as  before,  con- 
sisted of  raw  buffalo-liver ;  after 
discussing  which,  Killbuck  pronounced 


himself  "  a  'heap'  better,"  and  ready 
for  "huggin." 

In  the  short  interval  of  almost  per- 
fect darkness  which  preceded  the 
moonlight,  and  taking  advantage  of 
one  of  the  frequent  squalls  of  wind 
which  howl  down  the  narrow  gorges 
of  the  mountains,  these  two  deter- 
mined men,  with  footsteps  noiseless 
as  the  panther's,  crawled  to  the  edge 
of  the  little  plateau  of  some  hundred 
yards'  square,  where  the  five  Indians 
in  charge  of  the  animals  were  seated 
round  the  fire,  perfectly  unconscious 
of  the  vicinity  of  danger.  Several 
clumps  of  cedar  bushes  dotted  the 
small  prairie,  and  amongst  these  the 
well- hobbled  mules  and  horses  were 
feeding.  These  animals,  accustomed 
to  the  presence  of  whites,  would  not 
notice  the  two  hunters  as  they  crept 
from  clump  to  clump  nearer  to  the  fire, 
and  also  served,  even  if  the  Indians 
should  be  on  the  watch,  to  conceal 
their  movements  from  them. 

This  the  two  men  at  once  perceived ; 
but  old  Killbuck  knew  that  if  he 
passed  within  sight  or  smell  of  his 
mule,  he  would  be  received  with  a 
hinny  of  recognition,  which  would  at 
once  alarm  the  enemy.  He  therefore 
first  ascertained  where  his  own  animal 
was  feeding,  which  luckily  was  at  the 
farther  side  of  the  prairie,  and  would 
not  interfere  with  his  proceedings. 

Threading  their  way  amongst  the 
feeding  mules,  they  approached  a 
clump  of  bushes  about  forty  yards 
from  the  spot  where  the  unconscious 
savages  were  seated  smoking  round 
the  fire  ;  and  here  they  awaited, 
scarcely  drawing  breath  the  while, 
the  moment  when  the  moon  rose 
above  the  mountain  into  the  clear 
cold  sky,  and  gave  them  light  suffi- 
cient to  make  sure  their  work  of 
bloody  retribution.  Not  a  pulsation 
in  the  hearts  of  these  stern  determined 
men  beat  higher  than  its  wont ;  not 
the  tremour  of  a  nerve  disturbed  their 
frame.  With  lips  compressed,  they 
stood  with  ready  rifles,  the  pistols 
loosened  in  their  belts,  and  scalp- 
knives  handy  to  their  gripe.  The 
lurid  glow  of  the  coming  moon 
already  shot  into  the  sky  above  the 
ridge,  which  stood  out  in  bolder  relief 
against  the  light;  and  the  luminary 
herself  was  just  peering  over  the 
mountain,  illuminating  its  pine-clad 
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summit,  and  throwing  its  beams  on 
an  opposite  peak,  when  Killbuck 
touched  his  companion's  arm,  and 
whispered,  "  Wait  for  the  full  light, 
boy." 

At  this  moment,  however,  unseen 
by  the  trapper,  the  old  and  grizzled 
mule  had  gradually  approached,  as 
it  fed  along  the  plateau ;  and,  when 
within  a  few  paces  of  their  retreat,  a 
gleam  of  moonshine  revealed  to  the 
animal  the  erect  forms  of  the  two 
whites.  Suddenly  she  stood  still 
and  pricked  her  ears,  and  stretching 
out  her  neck  and  nose,  snuifed  the 
air.  Well  she  knew  her  old  master. 

Killbuck,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
Indians,  was  on  the  point  of  giving  the 
signal  of  attack  to  his  comrade,  when 
the  shrill  hinny  of  his  mule  reverbe- 
rated through  the  gorge.  The  next 
instant  the  Indians  were  jumping  to 
theirfeet  and  seizing  their  arms,  when, 
with  a  loud  shout,  Killbuck,  crying, 
14  At  'em  boy ;  give  the  niggurs  h —  !" 
rushed  from  his  concealment,  and  with 
La  Bonte  by  his  side,  yelling  a  fierce 
war-whoop,  sprung  upon  the  startled 
savages. 

Panic-struck  with  the  suddenness 
of  the  attack,  the  Indians  scarcely 
knew  where  to  run,  and  for  a  moment 
stood  huddled  together  like  sheep. 
Down  dropped  Killbuck  on  his  knee, 
and  stretching  out  his  wiping  stick, 
planted  it  on  the  ground  to  the 
extreme  length  of  his  arm.  As 
methodically  and  as  coolly  as  if  about 
to  aim  at  a  deer,  he  raised  his  rifle  to 
this  rest  and  pulled  the  trigger.  At 
the  report  an  Indian  fell  forward  on 
his  face,  at  the  same  moment  that  La 
Bonte,  with  equal  certainty  of  aim  and 
like  effect,  discharged  his  own  rifle. 

The  three  surviving  Indians,  seeing 
that  their  assailants  were  but  two,  and 
knowing  that  their  guns  were  empty, 
came  on  with  loud  yells.  With  the 
left  hand  grasping  a  bunch  of  arrows, 
and  holding  the  bow  already  bent  and 
arrow  fixed,  they  steadily  advanced, 
bending  low  to  the  ground  to  get 
their  objects  between  them  and  the 
light,  and  thus  render  their  aim  more 
certain.  The  trappers,  however,  did 
not  care  to  wait  for  them.  Drawing 
their  pistols,  they  charged  at  once ; 
and  although  the  bows  twanged,  and 
the  three  arrows  struck  their  mark, 
on  they  rushed,  discharging  their  pis- 
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tols  at  close  quarters ;  La  Bonte  throw- 
ing his  empty  one  at  the  head  of  an 
Indian  who  was  pulling  his  second 
arrow  to  its  head  at  a  yard  distance, 
and  drawing  his  knife  at  the  same 
moment,  made  at  him. 

But  the  Indian  broke  and  ran,  fol- 
lowed by  his  living  companion ;  and  as 
soon  as  Killbuck  could  ram  home  an- 
other ball,  he  sent  a  shot  flying  after 
them  as  they  scrambled  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  leaving  in  their  fright  and 
hurry  their  bows  and  shields  on  the 
ground. 

The  fight  was  over,  and  the  two  trap- 
pers confronted  each  other  :  "  We've 
given  'em  h — !"  laughed  Killbuck. 

"  Well,  we  have,"  answered  the  other, 
pulling  an  arrow  out  of  his  arm. — 
"  Wagh  !" 

"  We1!!  lift  the  hair,  anyhow,"  con- 
tinued the  first, "  afore  the  scalp's  cold." 

Taking  his  whetstone  from  the  little 
sheath  on  his  knife  -belt,  the  trapper 
proceeded  to  "  edge  "  his  knife,  and 
then  stepping  to  the  first  prostrate 
body,  he  turned  it  over  to  examine  if 
any  symptom  of  vitality  remained. 
"  Thrown  cold,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
dropped  the  lifeless  arm  he  had  lifted. 
u  I  sighted  him  about  the  long  ribs, 
but  the  light  was  bad,  and  I  could'nt 
get  a  '  bead'  'off  hand,'  any  how." 

Seizing  with  his  left  hand  the 
long  and  braided  lock  on  the  centre 
of  the  Indian's  head,  he  passed  the 
point  edge  of  his  keen  butcher-knife 
round  the  parting,  turning  it  at  the 
same  time  under  the  skin  to  separate 
the  scalp  from  the  skull ;  then,  with 
a  quick  and  sudden  jerk  of  his  hand, 
he  removed  it  entirely  from  the  head, 
and  giving  the  reeking  trophy  a  wring 
upon  the  grass  to  free  it  from  the 
blood,  he  coolly  hitched  it  under  his 
belt,  and  proceeded  to  the  next ;  but 
seeing  La  Bonte  operating  upon  this, 
he  sought  the  third,  who  lay  some 
little  distance  from  the  others.  This 
one  was  still  alive,  a  pistol-ball  hav- 
ing passed  through  his  body,  without 
touching  a  vital  spot. 

"  Gut- shot  is  thisniggur,"  exclaimed 
the  trapper ;  uthem  pistols  never  throws 
'em  in  their  tracks ;"  and  thrusting  his 
knife,  for  mercy's  sake,  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Indian,  he  likewise  tore  the 
scalp- lock  from  his  head,  and  placed 
it  with  the  other. 

La  Bonte  had  received  two  trivial 
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wounds,  and  Killbuck  till  now  had 
been  walking  about  with  an  arrow 
sticking  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his 
thigh,  the  point  being  perceptible  near 
the  surface  of  the  other  side.  To  free 
his  leg  from  the  painful  encumbrance, 
he  thrust  the  weapon  completely 
through,  and  then,  cutting  off  the 
arrow-head  below  the  barb,  he  drew 
it  out,  the  blood  flowing  freely  from 
the  wound.  A  tourniquet  of  buckskin 
soon  stopped  this,  and,  heedless  of  the 
pain,  the  hardy  mountaineer  sought 
for  his  old  mule,  and  quickly  brought 
it  to  the  fire  (which  La  Boiite^  had 
rekindled,)  lavishing  many  a  caress, 
and  most  comical  terms  of  endearment, 
upon  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
wanderings.  They  found  all  the  ani- 
mals safe  and  well,  and  after  eating 
heartily  of  some  venison  which  the 
Indians  had  been  cooking  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  attack,  made  instant  pre- 
parations to  quit  the  scene  of  their 
exploit,  not  wishing  to  trust  to  the 
chance  of  the  Rapahos  being  too 
frightened  to  again  molest  them. 

Having  no  saddles,  they  secured  buf- 
falo robes  on  the  backs  of  two  mules — 
Killbuck,  of  course,  riding  his  own — 
and  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  on  their 
way.  They  followed  the  course  of  the 
Indians  up  the  stream,  and  found  that 
it  kept  the  canons  and  gorges  of  the 
mountains  where  the  road  was  better  ; 
but  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that 
they  made  their  way,  the  ground  being 
much  broken  and  covered  with  rocks. 
Killbuck's  wound  became  very  pain- 
ful, and  his  leg  stiffened  and  swelled 
distressingly,  but  he  still  pushed  on  all 
night,  and,  at  daybreak,  recognising 
their  position,  he  left  the  Indian  trail, 
and  followed  a  little  creek  which  rose 
in  a  mountain  chain  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, and  above  which,  and  to  the 
south,  Pike's  Peak  towered  high  into 
the  clouds.  With  great  difficulty  they 
crossed  this  ridge,  and  ascending  and 
descending  several  smaller  ones  which 
gradually  smoothed  away  as  they  met 
the  valley,  about  three  hours  after 
sunrise  they  found  themselves  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Bayou  Salade. 
The  Bayou  Salade,  or  Salt  Valley, 
is  the  most  southern  of  three  very  ex- 
tensive valleys,  forming  a  series  of 
table-lands  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
known  to  the  trappers  by  the  name  of 


the  "  Parks."  The  numerous  streams 
by  which  they  are  watered  abound  in 
the  valuable  fur-bearing  beaver,  whilst 
every  species  of  game  common  to  the 
west  is  found  here  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  Bayou  Salade  especially, 
owing  to  the  salitrose  nature  of  the 
soil  and  springs,  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  all  the  larger  animals  common  to 
the  mountains  ;  and,  in  the  sheltered 
prairies  of  the  Bayou,  the  buffalo,  for- 
saking the  barren  and  inclement  re- 
gions of  the  exposed  plains,  frequent 
these  upland  valleys  in  the  winter 
months ;  and  feeding  upon  the  rich  and 
nutritious  buffalo  grass  which,  on  the 
bare  prairies,  at  that  season,  is  either 
dry  and  rotten  or  entirely  exhausted, 
not  only  are  enabled  to  sustain  life, 
but  retain  a  great  portion  of  the  "  con- 
dition" that  the  abundant  fall  and 
summer  pasture  of  the  lowlands  has 
laid  upon  their  bones.  Therefore  is 
this  valley  sought  by  the  Indians  as  a 
wintering  ground ;  and  its  occupancy 
has  been  disputed  by  most  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  and  long  and  bloody 
wars  have  been  waged  to  make  good 
the  claims  set  forth  by  Yuta,  Ra- 
paho,  Sioux,  and  Shians.  However, 
to  the  first  of  these  it  may  be  said  now 
to  belong,  since  their  "  big  village  " 
has  wintered  there  for  many  successive 
years ;  whilst  the  Rapahos  seldom 
visit  it  unless  on  war  expeditions 
against  the  Yutas. 

Judging,  from  the  direction  the  Ra- 
pahos were  taking,  that  the  friendly 
tribe  of  Yutas  were  there  already,  the 
trappers  had  resolved  to  join  them  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  therefore,  with- 
out resting,  pushed  on  through  the 
uplands,  and,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  day,  had  the  satisfaction  of  des- 
crying the  conical  lodges  of  the  village, 
situated  on  a  large  level  plateau, 
through  which  ran  a  mountain  stream. 
A  numerous  band  of  mules  and  horses 
was  scattered  over  the  pasture,  and 
round  them  several  mounted  Indians 
were  keeping  guard.  As  the  trappers 
descended  the  bluffs  into  the  plain, 
some  straggling  Indians  caught  sight 
of  them  ;  and  instantly  one  of  them, 
lassoing  a  horse  from  the  herd,  mount- 
ed it,  barebacked,  and  flew  like  wind 
to  the  village  to  spread  the  news. 
Soon  the  lodges  disgorged  their  in- 
mates ;  first  the  women  and  children 
rushed  to  that  side  where  the  strangers- 
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were  approaching ;  then  the  younger 
Indians,  hardly  able  to  restrain  their 
curiosity,  mounted  their  horses,  and 
some  galloped  forth,  to  meet  them. 
The  old  chiefs,  enveloped  in  buffalo 
robes,  (soft  and  delicately  dressed  as 
the  Yutes  alone  know  how,)  and  with 
tomahawk  held  in  one  hand  and  rest- 
ing in  hollow  of  the  other  arm,  sallied 
last  of  all  from  their  lodges,  and, 
squatting  in  a  row  on  a  sunny  bank 
outside  the  village,  awaited,  with  dig- 
nified composure,  the  arrival  of  the 
whites.  Killbuck  was  well  known  to 
most  of  them,  having  trapped  in  their 
country  and  traded  with  them  years 
before  at  Roubideau's  fort  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  After 
shaking  hands  with  all  who  presented 
themselves,  he  at  once  gave  them  to 
understand  that  their  enemies,  the 
Rapahos,  were  at  hand,  with  a  hun- 
dred warriors  at  least,  elated  by  the 
coup  they  had  just  struck  the  whites, 
bringing,  moreover,  four  white  scalps 
to  incite  them  to  brave  deeds. 

At  this  news  the  whole  village  was 
speedily  in  commotion :  the  war-shout 
was  taken  up  from  lodge  to  lodge ;  the 
squaws  began  to  lament  and  tear  their 
hair ;  the  warriors  to  paint  and  arm 
themselves.  The  elder  chiefs  imme- 
diately met  in  council,  and,  over  the 
medicine-pipe,  debated  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue, — whether  to  wait 
the  attack,  or  sally  out  and  meet  the 
enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  braves 
were  collected  together  by  the  chiefs 
of  their  respective  bands,  and  scouts, 
mounted  on  the  fastest  horses,  des- 
patched in  every  direction  to  procure 
intelligence  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  whites,  after  watering 
their  mules  and  picketing  them  in 
some  good  grass  near  the  village, 
drew  near  the  council  fire,  without, 
however,  joining  in  the  "  talk,"  until 
they  were  invited  to  take  their  seats 
by  the  eldest  chief.  Then  Killbuck 
was  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  judged 
the  Rapahos  to  be  approaching, 
which  he  delivered  in  their  own 
language,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  In  a  short  time  the 
council  broke  up,  and,  without  noise 
or  confusion,  a  band  of  one  hundred 
chosen  warriors  left  the  village,  im- 
mediately after  one  of  the  scouts  had 
galloped  in  and  communicated  some 
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intelligence  to  the  chiefs.  Killbuck 
and  La  Bonte  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany the  war-party,  weak  and  ex- 
hausted as  they  were ;  but  this  was 
negatived  by  the  chiefs,  who  left  their 
white  brothers  to  the  care  of  the 
women,  who  tended  their  wounds,  now 
stiff  and  painful ;  and  spreading  their 
buffalo  robes  in  a  warm  and  roomy 
lodge,  left  them  to  the  repose  they  so 
much  needed. 

The  next  morning,  Killbuck's  leg 
was  greatly  inflamed,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  leave  the  lodge ;  but  he  made 
his  companion  bring  the  old  mule  to- 
the  door,  when  he  gave  her  a  couple 
of  ears  of  Indian  corn,  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  slender  store  brought  by 
the  Indians  from  the  Navajo  country. 
The  day  passed,  and  with  sundown 
came  no  tidings  of  the  war-party, 
which  caused  no  little  wailing  on  the 
part  of  the  squaws,  but  which  the 
whites  interpreted  as  a  favourable 
augury.  A  little  after  sunrise,  on  the 
second  morning,  the  long  line  of  the 
returning  warriors  was  discerned 
winding  over  the  prairie,  and  a  scout 
having  galloped  in  to  bring  the  news 
of  a  great  victory,  the  whole  village 
was.  soon  in  a  ferment  of  paint  and 
drumming.  A  short  distance  from  the 
lodges,  the  warriors  halted  to  await 
the  approach  of  the  people.  Old 
men,  children,  and  squaws,  sitting 
astride  their  horses,  sallied  out  to 
escort  the  victorious  party  in  triumph 
to  the  village.  With  loud  shouts  and 
songs,  and  drums  beating  the  mono- 
tonous Indian  time,  they  advanced 
and  encircled  the  returning  braves, 
one  of  whom,  with  his  face  covered 
with  black  paint,  earned  a  pole  on 
which  dangled  thirteen  scalps,  the 
trophies  of  the  expedition.  As  he 
lifted  these  on  high,  they  were  saluted 
with  deafening  whoops  and  cries  of 
exultation  and  savage  joy.  In  this 
manner  they  entered  the  village,  al- 
most before  the  friends  of  those  fallen 
in  the  fight  had  ascertained  then* 
losses.  Then  the  shouts  of  delight 
were  converted  into  yells  of  grief;  the 
mothers  and  wives  of  those  braves 
who  had  been  killed,  (and  seven  had 
"gone  under,")  presently  returned 
with  their  faces,  necks,  and  hands- 
blackened,  and  danced  and  howled 
round  the  scalp  pole,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  village,. 
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in  front 
chief. 

Killbuck  now  learned  that  a  scout 
having  brought  intelligence  that  the 
two  bauds  of  Rapahos  were  hastening 
to  form  a  junction,  as  soon  as  they 
learned  that  their  approach  was  dis- 
covered, the  Yutas  had  successfully 
prevented  it ;  and  attacking  one  party, 
had  entirely  defeated  it,  killing  thir- 
teen of  the  Rapaho  braves.  The  other 
party  had  fled  on  seeing  the  issue  of 
the  fight,  and  a  few  of  the  Yuta 
warriors  were  now  pursuing  them. 

To  celebrate  so  signal  a  victory 
.great  preparations  sounded  their  notes 
through  the  village.  Paints, — ver- 
milion and  ochres — red  and  yellow, — 
were  in  great  request;  whilst  the 
scrapings  of  charred  wood,  mixed 
with  gunpowder,  were  used  as  sub- 
stitute for  black,  the  medicine 
colour. 

The  lodges  of  the  village,  number- 
ing some  two  hundred  or  more,  were 
erected  in  parallel  lines,  and  covered 
a  large  space  of  the  level  prairie  in 
shape  of  a  parallelogram .  In  the  centre, 
however,  the  space  which  half  a  dozen 
lodges  in  length  would  have  taken  up 
was  left  unoccupied,  save  by  one 
large  one,  of  red-painted  buifalo  skins, 
tatooed  with  the  mystic  totems  of  the 
*'  medicine "  peculiar  to  the  nation. 
In  front  of  this  stood  the  grim  scalp- 
pole,  like  a  decayed  tree  trunk,  its 
bloody  fruit  tossing  in  the  wind  ;  and 
on  another,  at  a  few  feet  distance,  was 
hung  the  "bag"  with  its  mysterious 
contents.  Before  each  lodge  a  tripod 
of  spears  supported  the  arms  and 
shields  of  the  Yuta  chivalry,  and  on 
many  of  them,  smoke-dried  scalps 
rattled  in  the  wind,  former  trophies 
•of  the  dusky  knights  who  were  arming 
themselves  within.  Heraldic  devices 
were  not  wanting, — not,  however, 
graved  upon  the  shield,  but  hanging 
from  the  spear-head,  the  actual 
*' totem"  of  the  warrior  it  distin- 
guished. The  rattlesnake,  the  otter, 
the  carcaglen,  the  mountain  badger, 
the  war-eagle,  the  kon-qua-kish,  the 
.porcupine,  the  fox,  &c.,  dangled  their 
well-stuffed  skins,  and  displayed  the 
guardian  "  medicine  "  of  the  warrior 
it  pertained  to,  and  represented  the 
mental  and  corporeal  qualities  which 
were  supposed  to  characterise  the 
brave  to  whom  it  belonged. 
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From  the  centre  lodge,  two  or  three 
"medicine  men,"  fantastically  attired 
in  the  skins  of  wolves  and  bears,  and 
bearing  long  peeled  wands  of  cherry 
in  their  hands,  occasionally  emerged 
to  tend  a  very  small  fire  which  they 
had  kindled  in  the  centre  of  the  open 
space;  and,  when  a  thin  column  of 
smoke  rose  from  it,  one  of  them 
transferred  the  scalp- pole,  planting  it 
obliquely  across  the  fire.  Squaws  in 
robes  of  whitely  dressed  buckskins, 
garnished  with  beads  and  porcupines' 
quills,  and  their  faces  painted  bright 
red  and  black,  then  appeared.  These 
ranged  themselves  round  the  outside 
of  the  square,  the  boys  and  children  of 
all  ages,  mounted  on  bare-backed 
horses,  galloping  and  screaming 
round  and  round,  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  excitement  and  curiosity. 

Presently  the  braves  and  warriors 
made  their  appearance,  and  squatted 
round  the  fire  in  two  circles,  those  who 
had  been  engaged  on  the  expedition 
being  in  the  first  or  smaller  one.  One 
medicine  man  sat  under  the  scalp-pole, 
having  a  drum  between  his  knees, 
which  he  tapped  at  intervals  with  his 
hand,  eliciting  from  the  instrument  a 
hollow  monotonous  sound.  A  bevy 
of  women,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  then 
advanced  from  the  four  sides  of  the 
square,  and  some  shaking  a  rattle- 
drum  in  time  with  their  steps,  com- 
menced a  jumping  jerking  dance,  now 
lifting  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
now  rising  with  both,  accompanying 
the  dance  with  a  low  chant,  which 
swelled  from  a  low  whisper  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  voices — no\r 
dying  away,  and  again  bursting  into 
vociferous  measure.  Thus  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  centre  and  retreated  to 
their  former  positions  ;  when  six. 
squaws,  with  their  faces  painted  a 
deadened  black,  made  their- appear- 
ance from  the  crowd,  and,  in  a  soft 
and  sweet  measure,  chanted  a  lament 
for  the  braves  the  nation  had  lost  in 
the  late  battle  :  but  soon  as  they  drew 
near  the  scalp-pole,  their  melancholy 
note  changed  to  the  music  (to  them) 
of  gratified  revenge.  In  a  succession 
of  jumps,  raising  the  feet  alternately 
but  a  little  distance  from  the  ground, 
they  made  their  way,  through  an  in- 
terval left  in  the  circle  of  warriors,  to 
the  grim  pole,  and  encircling  it,  danced 
in  perfect  silence  round  it  for  a  fevr 
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moments.  Then  they  burst  forth  with 
an  extemporary  song,  laudatory  of  the 
achievements  of  their  victorious  braves. 
They  addressed  the  scalps  as  "sisters," 
(to  be  called  a  squaw  is  the  greatest 
insult  that  canbeoffered  to  an  Indian,) 
and,  spitting  at  them,  upbraided  them 
with  their  rashness  in  leaving  their 
lodges  to  seek  for  Yuta  husbands  ; 
"  that  the  Yuta  warriors  and  young 
men  despised  them,  and  chastised 
them  for  their  forwardness  and  pre- 
sumption, bringing  back  their  scalps 
to  their  own  women." 

After  sufficiently  proving  that  they 
had  any  thing  but  lost  the  use  of  their 
tongues,  but  possessed  as  fair  a  length 
of  that  formidable  weapon  as  any  of 
their  sex,  they  withdrew,  and  left  the 
field  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
men :  who,  accompanied  by  taps  of 
the  drum,  and  the  noise  of  many 
rattles,  broke  out  into  a  war-song,  in 
which  the  valour  of  themselves  was 
not  hidden  in  a  bushel,  nor  modestly 
refused  the  light  of  day.  After  this 
came  the  more  interesting  ceremony 
of  a  warrior  "  counting  his  coups." 

A  young  brave,  with  his  face  painted 
black,  mounted  on  a  white  horse 
mysteriously  marked  with  red  clay, 
and  naked  to  the  breech  clout,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  long  taper  lance,  rode 
into  the  circle,  and  paced  slowly 
round  it ;  then,  flourishing  his  spear  on 
high,  he  darted  to  the  scalp-pole, 
round  which  the  warriors  were  now 
sitting  in  a  semicircle  ;  and  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  with  furious  gesticulations, 
related  his  exploits,  the  drums  tapping 
at  the  conclusion  of  each.  On  his 
spear  hung  seven  scalps,  and  holding 
it  vertically  above  his  head,  and  com- 
mencing with  the  top  one,  he  narrated 
the  feats  in  which  he  had  raised  the 
trophy  hair.  When  he  had  run 
through  these,  the  drums  tapped 
loudly,  and  several  of  the  old  chiefs 
shook  their  rattles,  in  corroboration 
of  the  truth  of  his  achievements. 
The  brave,  swelling  with  pride,  then 
pointed  to  the  fresh  and  bloody  scalps 
hanging  on  the  pole.  Two  of  these 
had  been  torn  from  the  heads  of  Ra- 
pahos  struck  by  his  own  hand,  and 
this  feat,  the  exploit  of  the  day,  had 
entitled  him  to  the  honour  of  counting 
his  coups.  Then,  sticking  his  spear 
into  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the 
pole,  he  struck  his  hand  twice  on  his 
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brawny  and  naked  chest,  turned  short 
round,  and,  swift  as  the  antelope, 
galloped  into  the  plain :  as  if  over- 
come by  the  shock  his  modesty  had 
received  in  being  obliged  to  recount 
his  own  high-sounding  deeds. 

"  Wagh! "  exclaimed  old  Killbuck, 
as  he  left  the  circle,  and  pointed  his 
pipe -stem  towards  the  fast -fading 
figure  of  the  brave,  "that  Injun's 
heart's  about  as  big  as  ever  it  will  be, 
I'm  thinking." 

With  the  Yutes,  Killbuck  and  La 
Bont^  remained  during  the  winter ; 
and  when  the  spring  sun  had  opened 
the  ice-bound  creeks,  and  melted  the 
snow  on  the  mountains ;  and  its  genial 
warmth  had  expanded  the  earth  and 
permitted  the  roots  of  the  grass  to 
"live"  once  more,  and  throw  out 
green  and  tender  shoots,  the  two 
trappers  bade  adieu  to  the  hospitable 
Indians,  who  were  breaking  up  their 
village  in  order  to  start  for  the  valleys 
of  the  Del  Norte.  As  they  followed 
the  trail  from  the  bayou,  at  sundown, 
just  as  they  were  thinking  of  camping, 
they  observed  ahead  of  them  a  soli- 
tary horseman  riding  along,  followed 
by  three  mules.  His  hunting-frock 
of  fringed  buckskin,  and  rifle  resting 
across  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  at  once 
proclaimed  him  white ;  but  as  he  saw 
the  mountaineers  winding  through 
the  canon,  driving  before  them  half  a 
dozen  horses,  he  judged  they  might 
possibly  be  Indians  and  enemies,  the 
more  so  as  their  dress  was  not  the 
usual  costume  of  the  whites.  The 
trappers,  therefore,  saw  the  stranger 
raise  the  rifle  in  the  hollow  of  his 
arm,  and,  gathering  up  his  horse,  ride 
steadily  to  meet  them,  as  soon  as  he 
observed  they  were  but  two ;  and  two 
to  one  in  mountain  calculation  are 
scarcely  considered  odds,  if  red  skin 
to  white. 

However,  on  nearing  them,  the 
stranger  discovered  his  mistake  ;  and, 
throwing  his  rifle  across  the  saddle 
once  more,  reined  in  his  horse  and 
waited  their  approach ;  for  the  spot 
where  he  then  stood  presented  an 
excellent  camping-ground,  with  abun- 
dance of  dry  wood  and  convenient 
water. 

"  Where  from,  stranger?" 

"The  divide,  and  to  the  bayou  for 
meat ;  and  you  are  from  there,  I  see. 
Any  buffalo  come  in  yet?" 
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"  Heap,  and  seal-fat  at  that.  What's 
the  sign  out  on  the  plains  ?" 

"  War-party  of  Rapahos  passed 
Squirrel  at  sundown  yesterday,  and 
nearly  raised  my  animals.  Sign,  too, 
of  more  on  left  fork  of  Boiling 
Spring.  No  buffalo  between  this  and 
Bijou.  Do  you  feel  like  camping  ?" 

"  Well,  we  do.  But  whar's  your 
companyeros  ?" 

"  I'm  alone." 

"  Alone  !  Wagh  !  how  do  you  get 
your  animals  along  ?" 

"  I  go  ahead,  and  they  follow  the 
horse." 

"Well,  that  beats  all!  That's  a 
smart-looking  hos  now ;  and  runs 
some,  I'm  thinking." 

"  Well,  it  does." 

"  Whar's  them  mules  from  ?  They 
look  like  Californy." 

"Mexican  countiy  —  away  down 
south." 

"  H— !  Whar's  yourself  from  ?" 

"  There  away,  too." 

"  What's  beaver  worth  in  Taos  ?" 

"  Dollar." 

"  In  Saint  Louiy?" 

"  Same." 

"  H— !    Any  caU  for  buckskin?" 

u  A  heap  !  The  soldiers  in  Santa 
Fe  are  half  froze  for  leather ;  and 
mocassins  fetch  two  dollars,  easy." 

"  Wagh !  How's  trade  on  Arkansa, 
and  what's  doin  to  the  Fort  ?" 

"  Shians  at  Big  Timber,  and  Bent's 
people  trading  smart.  On  North 
Fork,  Jim  Waters  got  a  hundred  pack 
right  off,  and  Sioux  making  more." 

"  Whar's  Bill  Williams  ?" 

"  Gone  under  they  say :  the  Dig- 
gers took  his  hair." 

"  How's  powder  goin?" 

"  Two  dollars  a  pint." 

"Bacca?" 

"  A  plew  a  plug." 

"  Got  any  about  you?" 

"  Have  so." 

^Give  us  a  chaw;  and  now  let's 
camp." 

Whilst  unpacking  their  own  ani- 
mals, the  two  trappers  could  not 
refrain  from  glancing,  every  now  and 
then,  with  no  little  astonishment,  at 
the  solitary  stranger  they  had  so  un- 
expectedly encountered.  If  truth  be 
told,  his  appearance  not  a  little  per- 
plexed them.  His  hunting  frock  of 
buckskin,  shining  with  grease,  and 
fringed  pantaloons,  over  which  the 


well-greased  butcher-knife  had  evi- 
dently been  often  wiped  after  cutting 
his  food,  or  butchering  the  carcass  of 
deer  and  buffalo,  were  of  genuine 
mountain  make.  His  face,  clean 
shaved,  exhibited  in  its  well-tanned 
and  weather-beaten  complexion,  the 
effects  of  such  natural  cosmetics  as 
sun  and  wind ;  and  under  the  moun- 
tain hat  of  felt  which  covered  his 
head,  long  uncut  hair  hung  in  Indian 
fashion  on  his  shoulders.  All  this 
would  have  passed  muster,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  most  extraordinary 
equipment  of  a  double-barrelled  rifle  ; 
which,  when  it  had  attracted  the  eyes 
of  the  mountaineers,  elicited  no  little 
astonishment,  not  to  say  derision. 
But,  perhaps,  nothing  excited  their 
admiration  so  much  as  the  perfect 
docility  of  the  stranger's  animals ; 
which,  almost  like  dogs,  obeyed  his 
voice  and  call ;  and  albeit  that  one, 
in  a  small  sharp  head  and  pointed 
ears,  expanded  nostrils,  and  eye 
twinkling  and  malicious,  exhibited 
the  personification  of  a  "  lurking 
devil,"  yet  they  could  not  but  admire 
the  perfect  ease  which  this  one  even, 
in  common  with  the  rest,  permitted 
herself  to  be  handled. 

Dismounting  from  his  horse,  and 
unhitching  from  the  horn  of  his  saddle 
the  coil  of  skin  rope,  one  end  of 
which  was  secured  round  the  neck  of 
the  horse,  he  proceeded  to  unsaddle ; 
and  whilst  so  engaged,  the  three 
mules,  two  of  which  were  packed,  one 
with  the  unbutchered  carcass  of  a 
deer,  the  other  with  a  pack  of  skins, 
&c.,  followed  leisurely  into  the  space 
chosen  for  the  camp,  and,  cropping 
the  grass  at  their  ease,  waited  until  a 
whistle  called  them  to  be  unpacked. 

The  horse  was  a  strong  square-built 
bay;  and,  although  the  severities  of 
a  prolonged  winter,  with  scanty  pas- 
ture and  long  and  trying  travel,  had 
robbed  his  bones  of  fat  and  flesh, 
tucked  up  his  flank,  and  "  ewed"  his 
neck;  still  his  clean  and  well-set 
legs,  oblique  shoulder,  and  withers 
fine  as  a  deer's,  in  spite  of  his  gaunt 
half-starved  appearance,  bore  ample 
testimony  as  to  what  he  had  been ; 
while  his  clear  cheerful  eye,  and  the 
hearty  appetite  with  which  he  fell  to 
work  on  the  coarse  grass  of  the 
bottom,  proved  that  he  had  some- 
thing in  him  still,  and  was  game  as 
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ever.  His  tail,  ate  by  the  mules  in 
days  of  strait,  attracted  the  obser- 
vant mountaineers. 

"  Hard  doins  when  it  come  to  that," 
remarked  La  Bonte. 

Between  the  horse  and  two  of  the 
mules  a  mutual  and  great  affection 
appeared  to  subsist,  which  was  no 
more  than  natural,  when  their  master 
observed  to  his  companions  that  they 
had  travelled  together  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles. 

One  of  these  mules  was  a  short, 
thick- set,  stumpy  animal,  with  an 
enormous  head  surmounted  by  pro- 
portionable ears,  and  n  pair  of  un- 
usually large  eyes,  beaming  ,the  most 
perfect  good  temper  and  docility 
(most  uncommon  qualities  in  a  mule.) 
Her  neck  was  thick,  and  rendered 
more  so  in  appearance  by  reason  of 
her  mane  not  being  roached,  (or  in 
English,  hogged,)  which  privilege 
she  alone  enjoyed  of  the  trio ;  and 
her  short,  strong  legs,  ending  in  small, 
round,  cat-like  hoofs,  were  feathered 
with  profusion  of  dark  brown  hair. 

As  she  stood  stock-still,  while  the 
stranger  removed  the  awkwardly 
packed  deer  from  her  back,  she 
flapped  backward  and  forward  her 
huge  ears,  occasionally  turning  her 
head,  and  laying  her  cold  nose  against 
her  master's  cheek.  When  the  pack 
was  removed,  he  advanced  to  her 
head,  and,  resting  it  on  his  shoulder, 
rubbed  her  broad  and  grizzled  cheeks 
with  both  his  hands  for  several  minutes, 
the  old  mule  laying  her  ears,  like  a 
rabbit,  back  upon  her  neck,  and  with 
half-closed  eyes  enjoyed  mightily  the 
manipulation.  Then,  giving  her  a 
smack  upon  the  haunch,  and  a. 
"hep-a"  well-known  to  mule  kind, 
the  old  favourite  threw  up  her  heels 
and  cantered  off  to  the  horse,  who 
was  busily  cropping  the  buffalo  grass 
on  the  bluff  above  the  stream. 

Great  was  the  contrast  between  the 
one  just  described  and  the  next  which 
came  up  to  be  divested  of  her  pack. 
She,  a  tall  beautifully  shaped  Mexican 
mule,  of  a  light  mouse  colour,  with  a 
head  like  a  deer's,  and  long  springy 
legs,  trotted  up  obedient  to  the  call, 
but  with  ears  bent  back  and  curled  up 
nose,  and  tail  compressed  between  her 
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legs.  As  her  pack  was  being  removed, 
she  groaned  and  whined  like  a  dog,  as 
a  thong  or  loosened  strap  touched  her 
ticklish  body,  lifting  her  hind-quarters 
in  a  succession  of  jumps  or  prepara- 
tory kicks,  and  looking  wicked  as  a 
panther.  When  nothing  but  the  fore 
pack-saddle  remained,  she  had  worked 
herself  into  the  last  stage ;  and  as  the 
stranger  cast  loose  the  girth  of  buffalo 
hide,  and  was  about  to  lift  the  saddle 
and  draw  the  crupper  from  the  tail, 
she  drew  her  hind  legs  under  her, 
more  tightly  compressed  her  tail,  and 
almost  shrieked  with  rage. 

"  Stand  clear,"  he  roared,  (knowing 
what  was  coming,)  and  raised  the 
saddle,  when  out  went  her  hind  legs, 
up  went  the  pack  into  the  air,  and, 
with  it  dangling  at  her  heels,  away  she 
tore,  kicking  the  offending  saddle  as 
she  ran.  Her  master,  however,  took 
this  as  matter  of  course,  followed  her 
and  brought  back  the  saddle,  which 
he  piled  on  the  others  to  windward  of 
the  fire  one  of  the  trappers  was  kind- 
ling. Fire-making  is  a  simple  process 
with  the  mountaineers.  Their  bullet- 
pouches  always  contain  a  flint  and 
steel,  and  sundry  pieces  of  "punk"* 
or  tinder ;  and  pulling  a  handful  of 
dry  grass,  which  they  screw  into  a 
nest,  they  place  the  lighted  punk  in 
this,  and,  closing  the  grass  over  it, 
wave  it  in  the  air,  when  it  soon 
ignites,  and  readily  kindles  the  dry 
sticks  forming  the  foundation  of  the 
fire. 

The  tit-bits  of  the  deer  the  stranger 
had  brought  in  were  soon  roasting 
over  the  fire ;  whilst,  as  soon  as  the 
burning  logs  had  deposited  a  suffi- 
ciency of  ashes,  a  hole  was  raked  in 
them,  and  the  head  of  the  deer,  skin, 
hair,  and  all,  placed  in  this  primitive 
oven,  and  carefully  covered  with  the 
hot  ashes. 

A  "heap"  of  "fat  meat"  in  per- 
spective, our  mountaineers  enjoyed 
their  ante-prandial  pipes,  recounting 
the  news  of  the  respective  regions 
whence  they  came;  and  so  well  did 
they  like  each  other's  company,  so 
sweet  the  "honey-dew"  tobacco  of 
which  the  strange  hunter  had  good 
store,  so  plentiful  the  game  about  the 
creek,  and  so  abundant  the  pasture 
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for  their  winter- starved  animals,  that 
before  the  carcass  of  the  "  two-year" 
buck  had  been  more  than  four-fifths 
consumed ;  and,  although  rib  after  rib 
had  been  picked  and  chucked  over 
their  shoulders  to  the  wolves,  and  one 
fore  leg  and  the  "  bit"  of  all,  the  head, 
still  cooked  before  them,  the  three  had 
come  to  the  resolution  to  join  company 
and  hunt  in  their  present  locality  for 
a  few  days  at  least, — the  owner  of  the 
"  two-shoot "  gun  volunteering  to  fill 
their  horns  with  powder,  and  find 
tobacco  for  their  pipes. 

Here,  on  plenty  of  meat,  of  venison, 
ftear,  and  antelope,  they  merrily  luxu- 
riated ;  returning  after  their  daily  hunts 
to  the  brightly  burning  camp-fire, 
where  one  always  remained  to  guard 
the  animals,  and  unloading  their  packs 
of  meat, — all  choicest  portions,  ate  late 
into  the  night,  and,  smoking,  wiled 
away  the  time  in  narrating  scenes  in 
their  hard- spent  lives,  and  fighting 
their  battles  o'er  again. 

The  younger  of  the  trappers,  he 
who  has  figured  under  the  name  of  La 
Bonte,  in  scraps  and  patches  from  his 
history,  had  excited  no  little  curiosity 
in  the  stranger's  mind  to  learn  the  ups 
and  downs  of  his  career  ;  and  one 
night,  when  they  assembled  earlier 
than  usual  at  the  fire,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  modest  trapper  to  "  unpack"  some 
passages  in  his  wild  adventurous  life. 

u  Maybe,"  commenced  the  moun- 
taineer, "  you  both  remember  when 
old  Ashley  went  out  with  the  biggest 
kind  of  band  to  trap  the  Columbia, 
and  head -waters  of  Missoura  and 
Yellow  Stone.  Well,  that  was  the 
time  this  niggur  first  felt  like  taking 
to  the  mountains." 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1825;  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  as  well,  to  render  LaBonte's  moun- 
tain language  intelligible,  to  translate 
it  at  once  to  tolerable  English,  and 
tell  in  the  third  person,  but  from  his 
lips,  the  scrapes  which  him  befell  in  a 
sojourn  of  more  than  twenty  years  in 
the  Far  West,  and  the  causes  which 
impelled  him  to  quit  the  comfort  and 
civilisation  of  his  home,  and  seek  the 
perilous  but  engaging  life  of  a  trapper 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

La  Bonte  was  raised  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  not  far  from  Memphis,  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  huge  and  snag- 
filled  river.  His  father  was  a  Saint 


Louis  Frenchman,  his  mother  a  na- 
tive of  Tennessee.  When  a  boy,  our 
trapper  was  "  some,"  he  said,  with  the 
rifle,  and  always  had  a  hankering  for 
the  west ;  particularly  when,  on  ac- 
companying his  father  to  Saint  Louis 
every  spring,  he  saw  the  different 
bands  of  traders  and  hunters  starfc 
upon  their  annual  expeditions  to  the 
mountains  ;  and  envied  the  indepen- 
dent, insouciant  trappers,  as,  in  all  the 
glory  of  beads  and  buckskin,  they 
shouldered  their  rifles  at  Jake  Haw- 
kin's  door,  (the  rifle-maker  of  St 
Louis,)  and  bade  adieu  to  the  cares 
and  trammels  of  civilised  life. 

However,  like  a  thoughtless  beaver- 
kitten,  he  put  his  foot  into  a  trap  one 
fine  day,  set  by  Mary  Brand,  a  neigh- 
bour's daughter,  and  esteemed  "some 
puiikins,"  or  in  other  words  toasted 
as  the  beauty  of  Memphis  County, 
by  the  susceptible  Mississippians. 
From  that  moment  he  was  "  gone 
beaver;"  "  hefeltqueer,"  he  said,  "all 
over,  like  a  buffalo  shot  in  the  lights  ; 
he  had  no  relish  for  mush  and  mo- 
lasses; homminy  and  johnny  cakes 
failed  to  excite  his  appetite.  Deer 
and  turkeys  raft  by  him  unscathed ; 
he  didn't  know,  he  said,  whether  his 
rifle  had  hind-sights  or  not.  He  felt 
bad,  that  was  a  fact ;  but  what  ailed 
him  he  didn't  know." 

Mary  Brand — Mary  Brand — Mary 
Brand !  the  old  Dutch  clock  ticked 
it.  Mary  Brand!  his  head  throbbed 
it  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  Mary 
Brand  !  his  rifle-lock  spoke  it  plainly 
when  he  cocked  it,  to  raise  a  shaking 
sight  at  a  deer.  Mary  Brand,  Mary 
Brand!  the  whip-poor-will  sung  it, 
instead  of  her  own  well-known  note ; 
the  bull-frogs  croaked  it  in  the  swamp, 
and  mosquitos  droned  it  in  his  ear  as 
he  tossed  about  his  bed  at  night, 
wakeful,  and  striving  to  think  what 
ailed  him. 

Who  could  that  strapping  young 
fellow,  who  passed  the  door  just  now, 
be  going  to  see  ?  Mary  Brand :  Mary 
Brand.  And  who  can  Big  Pete  Her- 
ring be  dressing  that  silver  fox-skin 
so  carefully  for  ?  For  whom  but  Mary 
Brand  ?  And  who  is  it  that  jokes,  and 
laughs,  and  dances  with  all  the  '  boys7 
but  him  ;  and  why  ? 

Who  but  Mary  Brand:  and  be- 
cause the  love-sick  booby  carefully 
avoids  her. 
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LOMBARDY  AND   THE   ITALIAN  WAR. 


To  what  is  the  difference  of  na- 
tional character  due ?  Is  it  to  climate? 
Is  the  Negro  a  barbarian  by  a  law  of 
nature?  Do  his  fiery  sunshine  and 
his  luxuriant  soil,  his  magnificent 
forest  shades,  or  his  mighty  rivers, 
hiding  their  heads  in  inaccessible  soli- 
tudes, and  winding  for  thousands  of 
miles  through  fields  of  the  plantain 
and  the  sugar-cane,  condemn  him  to 
perpetual  inferiority  of  intellect  ?  Was 
the  brilliancy  of  the  ancient  Greek  only 
an  emanation  from  the  land  of  bright 
skies  and  balmy  airs? — wasit  the  spirit 
of  the  sounding  cataracts,  and  the  im- 
pulse of  the  vine- covered  hills  ?  Was 
the  northern  tempest  the  creator  of  the 
northern  character?  and  the  perpe- 
tual dash  of  the  ocean  on  the  Scandi- 
navian shore,  or  the  roar  of  the  thun- 
der and  the  sweep  of  the  whirlwind 
over  the  Tartar  steppe,  the  training 
of  the  tribes  which  burst  in  upon  the 
iron  frontier  of  the  Great  Empire,  and 
left  it  clay  ? 

The  controversy  has  never  yet  been 
settled.  "Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the 
mightier  impression  is  due  to  the  ope- 
ration of  man  on  the  mind  of  man. 
To  our  idea,  "  the  globe,  with  all  that 
it  inherits,"  is  but  a  vast  school- room, 
with  its  scholars.  The  nations  may 
enter  with  different  propensities  and 
capacities,  but  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
cipline is,  to  train  all  in  the  use  of 
their  original  powers,  to  modify  the 
rougher  faculties,  to  invigorate  the 
weaker ;  and  perhaps,  in  some  re- 
moter period  of  the  world  and  its 
completion,  to  educate  a  universal 
mind  for  the  duties  of  a  universal 
family. 

What  education  is  to  the  indivi- 
dual, institutions  are  to  the  nation. 
Why  was  it  that  the  ancient  Roman 
was  the  conqueror,  the  legislator,  the 
man  of  stern  determination,  and  the 
example  of  patriot  virtue  ?  Why  was 
he  the  man  of  an  ambition  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  nothing  narrower  than 
the  supremacy  of  the  globe— the  defier 
of  the  desert,  the  master  of  the  ocean, 
the  ruler  of  all  the  diadems  of  all 
mankind  ? 

Yet  what  is  the  contrast  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  his  successors,— millions  living 
under  the  same  sky,  with  the  same 
landscape  of  hill  and  dale  before  them 
— even  with  the  bold  recollections  of 
their  ancestry  to  inspire  them,  and 
with  frames  as  athletic  and  intellects 
as  vivid  as  those  of  the  days  when 
every  nation  brought  tribute  to  the 
feet  of  the  Caesars  ?  Why  is  it  that 
the  man  of  Thermopylae  and  Platasa 
has  now  no  representative  but  the 
"  cunning  Greek,"  and  the  land,  once 
covered  with  trophies,  is  now  only 
the  soil  of  the  trafficker  and  the  tomb  ? 
Why  has  even  our  own  island,  so 
memorable  and  so  admirable,  exhi- 
bited a  contrast  to  the  early  terrors 
and  capricious  bravery  of  the  Briton 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  ?  For  the 
charioteers  and  spearmen  who  fought 
Caesar  on  the  shore  were  chiefly 
foreigners  from  Gaul  and  Germany, 
defending  their  own  beeves  and  mer- 
chandise, while  the  natives  fled  into 
the  forest,  and  submitted,  wherever 
they  were  pursued.  Why  was  Russia, 
for  a  thousand  years,  the  constant 
prey  of  the  "  riders  of  the  wilderness," 
who  now  offer  so  feeble  a  resistance 
to  her  firm  sovereignty  ?  Or,  to  come 
to  the  immediate  instance,  why  have 
the  fiercest  tribe  of  Scandinavia,  per- 
haps the  most  warlike  of  mankind  in 
their  day,  sunk  into  the  feeble  flexi- 
bility of  the  Italian,  in  whom  resist- 
ance is  scarcely  more  than  the  work 
of  exasperation,  and  the  boldest  hos- 
tilities probably  deserve  no  more  than 
the  name  of  a  paroxysm  ? 

The  name  of  the  Lombards  was 
famous  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury and  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
camp  of  Attila  had  collected  the  chief- 
tains of  the  barbarian  tribes  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  his 
death  had  left  them  to  divide  the  vast 
inheritance  which  had  been  won  in 
the  briefest  period,  and  by  the  most 
remorseless  slaughter,  in  the  memory 
of  the  world.  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania were  seized  by  the  roving 
warriors  of  the  Gepidfe..  The  fears 
or  the  policy  of  Justinian  contracted 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire;  and 
whether  despising  the  power,  or  re- 
lying on  the  indolence,  of  the  barba- 
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rians,  he  stripped  the  southern  bank 
of  its  garrisons,  for  the  defence  of 
Italy.  The  Gepidae  were  instantly  in 
arms,  the  river  was  crossed  in  con- 
tempt or  defiance  of  the  imperial  re- 
venge ;  and  this  daring  act  was  not 
less  daringly  followed  by  a  message 
to  Constantinople,  that  "  as  the  em- 
peror possessed  territories  more  than 
he  knew  how  to  govern,  or  could  de- 
sire to  retain,  his  faithful  allies  merely 
anticipated  his  bounty  in  taking  their 
share."  The  emperor  suffered  the 
insult  in  silence,  but  resolved  on  re- 
venge. With  the  artificial  policy 
which  always  increases  the  evils  of 
an  unprepared  government,  he  invited 
a  new  race  of  barbarians  to  act  as  the 
antagonists  of  the  invader. 

In  the  country  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  about  the  time  of 
Augustus,  a  tribe  had  settled,  of  a 
singularly  savage  aspect,  and,  by  the 
exaggerations  of  national  terror,  de- 
scribed as  having  the  "heads  of  dogs," 
as  lapping  the  blood  of  the  slain  in 
battle,  and  exhibiting  at  once  the 
ferocity  of  the  animal  and  the  daring 
of  the  man.  On  the  summons  of 
Justinian,  they  instantly  plucked  up 
their  spears  and  standards  from  the 
graves  of  the  Heruli,  whom  they  had 
slaughtered  in  Poland,  crosaed  the 
Danube  with  the  whole  force  of  their 
warriors,  and  finally,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  extinguished  the  Gepidse 
in  a  battle  in  which  forty  thousand  of 
the  enemy  were  slain  round  their 
king.  The  conqueror,  with  charac- 
teristic savageness,  made  a  drinking- 
cup  of  the  skull  of  the  fallen  monarch, 
and  in  it  pledged  his  chieftains  to  their 
future  fame. 

This  victory  at  last  had  taught  the 
imperial  court  the  hazards  of  its 
policy ;  but  the  deed  was  done,  and 
Italy  lay  open  to  a  race  whose  strange 
aspect,  ferocity  of  habit,  and  invin- 
cible courage,  had  already  wrought  the 
Italians  to  the  highest  pitch  of  terror. 

Among  the  effeminacies  of  Italy, 
the  classic  arrangement  of  the  hair 
and  beard  seem  to  have  held  a  fore- 
most place.  But,  in  their  new  in- 
vaders, the  nation  saw  a  host  of  ath- 
letic warriors,  indifferent  to  every 
thing  but  arms,  wearing  their  locks 
wild  as  nature  had  made  them,  and 
with  visages  and  manners  which  al- 
most justified  the  popular  report,  that 
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they  had  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  lap- 
ped up  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 
From  this  length  and  looseness  of 
hair  they  had  their  name.  Savage  as 
they  were,  they  exhibited  something 
of  that  spirit  which  from  time  to  time 
tinges  barbarism  with  romance.  Al- 
boin, the  prince  of  the  Longobards, 
young,  handsome,  and  a  hero,  resolved 
to  possess  at  once  the  two  great  ob- 
jects of  the  passions,  love  and  glory. 
To  accomplish  the  first,  he  seized  on 
Rosamunda,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  fallen  monarch ;  and  for  the  second 
he  made  a  royal  banquet,  and,  cover- 
ing the  tables  with  the  fruits  and 
wines  of  Italy,  demanded  of  his  chief- 
tains whether  the  land  which  produced 
such  things  was  not  worth  their 
swords  ?  We  may  justly  conceive  that 
he  was  answered  with  acclamation. 
Their  trumpets  were  heard  through 
every  tribe  of  the  North,  and  the  mul- 
titude were  instantly  in  arms  under  a 
leader  whose  name  was  a  pledge  of 
possession.  His  vanguard  scaled  the 
Julian  Alps.  All  the  roving  war- 
riors of  Gaul  and  Germany,  with  a 
column  of  twenty  thousand  Saxons, 
instantly  joined  the  Lombard  banner. 
Italy,  exhausted  by  along  continuance 
of  disease  and  famine,  and  now  accus- 
tomed to  yield,  had  lain  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  invader,  and  Alboin,  with 
his  sword  in  the  sheath,  marched 
through  a  fugitive  population,  and 
finished  his  bloodless  triumph  within 
the  impregnable  ramparts  and  patri- 
cian palaces  of  Verona.  From  the 
Trentine  hills  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna 
and  Rome,  all  was  the  easy  prize  of 
Lombard  victory. 

It  is  singular  to  hear,  at  the  interval 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  the 
same  names  of  the  cities  which  then 
became  the  possession  of  the  invaders, 
and  to  see  the  warlike  movements 
of  the  present  hour  following  the 
track  of  the  warriors  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Alboin  conquered  Milan  by 
fear,  and  Pavia  by  famine ;  but  the 
bold  barbarian  disdained  to  reside  in 
a  city,  however  splendid,  which  had 
yielded  without  a  battle,  and  he  fixed 
the  Lombard  throne  in  Pavia,  which 
had  earned  his  respect  by  a  siege  of 
three  years. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
superiority  of  institutions  to  climate, 
that  the  Lombard,  even  in  Italy,  con- 
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tirmed  the  same  bold,  restless,  and 
resistless  man  of  iron,  which  he  had 
been  in  the  barren  plains  of  Prussia, 
or  on  the  stormy  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
With  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy  to 
soften  him,  and  even  with  all  the  fer- 
vours of  an  Italian  sun  to  subdue  him 
into  indolence,  he  was  still  the  war- 
rior, the  hunter,  and  the  falconer. 
Leaving  tillage  to  the  degraded  caste 
of  the  Italian,  he  trained  horses  for 
war  and  the  chase,  in  the  famous 
pastures  bordering  the  Adriatic.  He 
sent  to  his  native  Scandinavia  for  the 
most  powerful  falcons  ;  he  trained 
the  hound,  that  could  tear  down  alike 
the  stag  and  the  wolf;  and  prepared 
himself  hourly  by  the  chase  through 
the  forests,  which  were  now  rapidly 
covering  the  depopulated  plains  of 
Italy,  for  the  hardships  and  enter- 
prises of  actual  war.  The  favourite 
distinctions  of  the  Lombard  noble 
were  the  hawk  on  the  wrist  and  the 
falchion  by  the  side. 

We  now  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
subsequent  periods. 

From  the  tenth  century,  when  Ger- 
many assumed  the  form  of  a  settled 
state,  its  connexion  with  Italy  was 
always  exhibited  in  the  shape  of 
mastery.  The  modern  Italian  char- 
acter is  evidently  not  made  for  emi- 
nence in  war.  The  hardships  of 
German  life,  contrasted  with  the  easy 
indolence  of  Italy,  have  always  given 
the  Northern  ploughman  the  supe- 
riority over  the  vine-dresser  of  the 
South ;  and  from  the  time  when 
Charlemagne  first  moved  his  men  of 
mail  over  the  Alps,  Italy  has  been  a 
fair  and  feeble  prize  for  German 
vigour  and  German  intrepidity. 

On  the  general  dissolution  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  Italy  natu- 
rally followed  the  fate  of  all  vassal 
kingdoms.  At  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  its  provinces  had  been  made 
a  common  field  of  battle  to  the  mul- 
titude of  dukes,  counts,  and  captains 
of  banditti,  who  suddenly  started  into 
a  brief  celebrity  as  spoilers  of  the 
great  German  empire.  A  terrible 
period  of  almost  a  century  of  intes- 
tine war  followed,  which  covered  the 
land  with  corpses,  and  made  Northern 
Italy  but  one  capacious  scene  of  blood 
and  desolation.  At  length,  a  German 
conqueror,  Otho  of  Saxony,  fortu- 
nately came,  as  of  old,  crushed  all 


rivalry,  drove  the  peasantry  from  the 
field,  commanded  the  nobles  to  do 
him  homage,  and  by  the  combined 
operation  of  the  sceptre  and  the 
sword,  partially  compelled  his  fierce 
feudatories  to  learn  the  arts  of  peace. 
Still,  perhaps,  there  was  not  upon  the 
earth  a  more  disturbed  district  than 
Lombardy.  In  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
it  had  grown  opulent,  notwithstand- 
ing its  spoilers.  The  native  talent  of 
the  Italian,  his  commercial  connexion 
with  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  his 
literary  intercourse  with  the  fugitives 
from  Constantinople,  and  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Western  nations,  even 
at  that  early  period,  to  obtain  the 
produce  of  Italian  looms  and  pencils, 
gave  the  nation  wealth,  and  with  it 
constitutional  power.  This  power 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  small 
commonwealths,  which,  though  fre- 
quently at  war  with  each  other,  often 
exhibited  a  lustre  and  spirit  worthy 
of  the  vivid  days  of  antique  Italy. 

The  feudal  system,  the  natural 
product  of  barbarian  victory,  by 
which  the  land  had  been  divided 
among  the  conquerors,  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  commercial  cities; 
and  the  most  successful  of  all  resist- 
ance, that  of  popular  interests,  rapidly 
broke  down  the  system.  The  ^first 
struggle  was  by  the  class  of  the  infe- 
rior nobles  against  the  great  proprie- 
tors. The  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  found  the  principle  of  resist- 
tance  advancing,  and  the  populace 
now  mingled  in  the  contest. 

The  dissension  was  increased  by  the 
papal  violences  against  the  married 
clergy  in  the  middle  of  the  century. 
This  dispute  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  important  changes  in  the  Romish 
discipline,  and  one  of  the  longest  con- 
tests between  the  Pope  and  the  people. 
The  Church  of  Milan,  dating  its  liturgy 
from  the  times  of  the  memorable 
Bishop  Ambrose,  had  continued  al- 
most wholly  independent  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  authority  of  Rome. 
By  its  especial  rule,  the  priest  who  was 
married  before  his  ordination  retained 
his  wife ;  but,  if  unmarried,  he  was 
not  suffered  to  marry  afterwards.  This 
unfortunate  compromise  with  super- 
stition naturally  produced  the  loss  of 
the  original  right.  The  Jewish  priest- 
hood had  been  married  under  the 
direct  sanction  of  a  code  confessedly 
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divine.  Peter,  and  apparently  others 
of  the  apostles,  were  married ;  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  our  Lord  against 
this  most  essential  of  all  relationships. 
St  Paul's  wish  "that  the  disciples 
should  remain  unmarried"  in  the  time 
of  a  threatened  persecution,  was  evi- 
dently limited  to  the  persecution ;  and 
instead  of  denying  the  common  right 
of  the  Christian  clergy  to  marry,  he 
expressly  insists  on  his  personal  right 
to  marry  if  he  should  so  please,  as 
well  as  any  other  of  the  brethren. 
The  recommendation  not  to  marry  at 
the  time  was  also  addressed  not  to  the 
peculiar  teachers  of  Christianity,  but 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Christians — 
a  generalisation  which  of  itself  shows 
that  it  was  merely  for  the  period ;  as 
it  must  be  wholly  irrational  to  sup- 
pose that  the  gospel  desired  the  final 
extinction  of  marriage  among  all  man- 
kind. 

The  contest  continued  with  great 
violence  until  the  accession  of  the 
well-known  Gregory  VII.,  who,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  clergy,  while  they 
were  sustained  by  their  archbishop, 
dexterously  dismantled  the  See,  by 
annexing  its  suffragans  gradually  to 
Rome.  The  power  of  the  archbishops 
of  Milan  thus  sank,  until  they  conde- 
scended to  receive  investiture  from  the 
Bishop  of  Borne.  The  See  lost  its 
independence ;  and  the  law  of  celibacy 
— one  of  the  most  corrupting  to  the 
morals  of  the  priesthood,  but  one  of 
the  most  effective  to  establish  the 
domination  of  the  papacy  throughput 
Europe — became  the  law  of  Christ- 
endom. 

The  history  of  the  Italian  republics 
is  an  unhappy  record  for  the  advo- 
cates of  republicanism.  It  was  a 
history  of  perpetual  feuds  among  the 
higher  ranks,  and  perpetual  misery 
among  the  people.  The  medieval 
annals  of  Italy,  with  all  their  activity 
and  lustre,  might  be  wisely  exchanged 
by  any  nation  on  earth  for  the  quiet 
obscurity  of  a  German  marsh,  or  the 
remote  safety  of  an  island  in  the  heart 
of  the  ocean.  The  only  palliation 
was  in  the  stimulus  which  all  republics 
give  to  human  energy,  by  relaxing  all 
impediments  to  the  exertion  of  the 
individual.  But  this  good  is  strangely 
counteracted  by  the  habitual  uncer- 


tainty of  republics.  No  man's  fortune 
can  be  safe  while  it  remains  under  a 
popular  government.  A  decree  of 
the  party  in  power  may  strip  him  of 
his  property  in  a  day.  The  general 
object  of  the  rule  of  the  rabble  is  the 
seizure  of  property,  aud  the  man  of 
wealth  to-day  may  be  the  beggar  to- 
morrow. The  most  despotic  monarchy 
seldom  preys  on  the  individual,  and  still 
seldomer  takes  him  by  surprise.  For 
the  long  period  of  five  hundred  years, 
Lombardy  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate countries  in  the  world,  from 
its  republican  propensities.  Factions, 
of  every  degree  of  tyranny  and  vice, 
tore  it  asunder.  The  names  of  the 
Torriani,  the  Visconti,  and  the  Sforze, 
are  seen  successively  floating  on  the 
tide  of  blood  and  misery  which  co- 
vered this  noblest  of  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces ;  and  each  faction,  at  its  sink- 
ing, left  little  more  than  anew  evidence 
of  the  guilt  of  profligate  governments, 
each  exceeding  the  other  in  professions 
of  public  virtue.  A  single  vigorous 
sceptre — a  settled  constitution,  how- 
ever stern — a  dynasty  even  of  despots, 
which  had  the  simple  merit  of  stability, 
would  have  rescued  Lombardy  from  a 
condition  scarcely  to  be  envied  by  a 
galley-slave.  The  historians  of  Italy 
recur  to  this  period  in  words  of  horror. 
The  romancers  find  in  it  an  exhaust- 
less  fund  of  their  darkest  scenes.  The 
poets  revert  to  it  for  their  deepest- 
coloured  images  of  national  destruc- 
tion. What  must  be  the  condition 
of  a  country,  when  a  military  despot- 
ism, and  that  too  the  despotism 
of  a  foreign  power,  was  a  desirable 
change? 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury this  change  occurred,  in  the 
transfer  of  Lombardy  to  Charles  V. 
After  a  century  and  a  half  of  subjection 
to  the  Spanish  dynasty,  it  again 
passed,  by  the  failure  of  the  line,  into 
the  hands  of  Austria.  But  at  length, 
under  the  well-intentioned  govern- 
ment of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
property  became  secure,  the  factions 
were  suppressed  by  the  strong  hand  of 
authority,  commerce  felt  new  confi- 
dence, and  the  natural  advantages  of 
climate,  soil,  and  talent  suddenly  raised 
the  country  into  a  new  and  vigorous 
prosperity  ;  within  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, its  population  rose  from  less  than 
a  million  to  nearly  a  million  and  a 
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quarter ;  and  the  produce  of  the  soil 
not  only  fed  its  population,  but  was 
largely  exported. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
which  startled  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  shook  Italy  to  its  centre.  The 
religion  of  Rome,  while  it  fills  the  eye 
with  ceremonies,  and  the  ear  with 
dogmas,  makes  but  little  impression 
on  the  heart,  and  none  on  the  under- 
standing. The  boundless  profligacy 
of  Italian  manners  had  long  corrupted 
public  life.  The  opera  and  the  billiard- 
table  were  the  only  resources  of  an 
overgrown  nobility,  pauperised  by 
their  numbers,  and  despised  for  their 
pauperism.  The  facility  of  dispensing 
with  oaths,  in  a  religion  which  gives 
absolution  for  every  crime,  and  repeats 
it  on  every  repetition  of  the  crime, 
practically  extinguishes  all  sense  of 
allegiance ;  and,  at  the  first  offer  of 
what  the  French  pronounced  liberty, 
every  province  was  ready  to  rush  into 
republicanism. 

The  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  in 
1796  and  1797,  incomparably  con- 
ducted by  the  genius  of  the  French 
general,  and  wretchedly  mismanaged 
by  the  inveterate  somnolency  of  the 
councils  of  Austria,  gave  a  new  stimu- 
lus to  the  frenzy  of  revolution.  Lom- 
bardy, already  resolved  on  self-gov- 
ernment, was  constituted  a  republic 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797 
— Austria  receiving  Venice  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Bel- 
gium. The  Venetian  outcry  against 
this  compact  was  bitter,  but  it  was 
helpless.  Napoleon  had  the  sword 
which  settled  all  diplomatic  difficulties ; 
and  she  had  good  reason  to  rejoice  in 
her  release  from  the  perpetual  robbery 
of  her  republican  masters.  The  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon  in  1804,  followed 
by  the  memorable  Austrian  campaign, 
which  ended  with  the  fatal  fight  of 
Austerlitz,  again  changed  the  destinies 
of  the  north  of  Italy.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  Venice  and  Lombardy 
were  united  under  France,  and  Na- 
poleon assumed  the  crown  of  Charle- 
magne, as  King  of  Italy ! 

On  the  exile  of  Napoleon  to  Elba, 
the  Austrian  Emperor  again  became 
master  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Venice, 
combined  under  the  name  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Veneto  kingdom,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  imperial  crown — the 
whole  being  divided  into  nine  Lombard 
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provinces,  and  eight  Venetian ;  and  the 
population  of  the  entire,  by  the  census 
of  1833,  being  somewhat  more  than 
four  millions  and  a  half. 

It  cannot  now  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  the  national  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  was  of  a  much  more  po- 
pular order  than  might  be  conceived 
from  the  formalities  of  Austria.  Each 
of  the  great  provinces  —  Lombardy 
and  Venice — had  a  species  of  admini- 
strative council,  consisting  of  deputies 
from  the  minor  provinces,  each  re- 
turning two,  the  one  a  noble  and  the 
other  a  plebeian,  with  a  deputy  from 
each  of  the  royal  towns,  the  whole 
being  elected  for  six  years.  Those 
bodies,  though  not  entitled  to  make 
laws,  had  yet  important  functions. 
They  settled  the  proportion  of  the 
taxes,  superintended  the  disburse- 
ments for  roads,  and  had  the  especial 
care  of  the  charitable  establishments. 
Nor  were  these  all.  In  every  chief 
town  there  was  a  local  administration, 
especially  superintending  the  finance 
of  their  respective  districts  ;  and  the 
general  taxation  seemed  to  have  been 
light,  and  but  little  felt,  and  scarcely 
complained  of. 

Burke,  in  one  of  his  prophetic  anti- 
cipations, pronounced  that  the  first 
ruin  of  Europe  would  be  in  its  finance, 
and  that  every  kingdom  was,  even  in 
his  day,  wading  into  a  boundless 
ocean  of  debt.  Austria,  of  course,  had 
felt  its  share ;  and  after  the  desperate 
wars  of  1805  and  1809,  nothing  is 
more  wonderful  in  the  history  of 
finance,  or  more  honourable  to  the 
great  statesman  who  for  forty  years 
presided  over  her  fate,  than  that  she 
should  have  escaped  bankruptcy. 

But  her  liberality  to  her  Italian 
provinces  never  failed.  Some  of  the 
details,  which  have  already  reached 
the  public,  give  an  extraordinary 
conception  of  the  almost  prodigality 
with  which  Austria  has  lavished  her 
means  upon  the  bridges,  roads,  and 
general  public  communications  of 
Lombardy. 

We  give  those  items  in  francs. 

Five  millions  spent  in  repairing  and 
constructing  dikes  in  the  Mantuan 
province. 

Four  millions  in  completing  the 
canal  of  the  Naviglio. 

A  million  and  a  half  for  roads  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Bergamesque. 
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A  million  and  a  half  for  the  great 
commercial  road  of  the  Splugen. 

Two  millions  and  a  half  for  the  road 
over  the  Hiffer  Jock. 

Three  millions  for  continuing  it 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  Como. 

Three  millions  and  a  quarter  for 
completing  the  cathedral  of  Milan. 

A  million  for  improvements  in  the 
city. 

Half  a  million  for  the  fine  bridge 
over  the  Ticino. 

Twenty-four  millions  for  cross- 
roads, between  1814  and  1831,  be- 
sides miscellaneous  expenditure; — the 
whole  being  not  less  than  sixty-six 
millions  in  the  fifteen  years  preceding 
1834,  in  the  mere  matter  of  keeping 
up  the  means  of  intercourse  in  a 
country  where,  half  a  century  ago,  the 
cross-roads  were  little  more  than 
goat-tracks ;  besides  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
on  the  repair  of  the  roads  since.  And 
this  munificent  liberality  was  expend- 
ed in  Lombardy  alone.  The  expen- 
diture in  Venice  in  the  latter  period  of 
its  possession  has  been  nearly  equal. 
The  first  French  conquest  had  given 
it  the  name  of  a  constitution,  andt 
nothing  else.  The  famous  republic 
was  plundered  to  the  last  coin.  On  its 
second  seizure  its  treasury  was  again 
emptied  by  its  French  emancipators  ; 
and  when  it  was  restored  to  Austria 
in  1814,  its  population  presented  a 
pauper  list  of  fifty-four  thousand  in- 
dividuals.  Its  commerce  was  in  a 
state  of  ruin  ;  its  palaces  and  public 
buildings  were  in  a  state  of  decay ; 
its  charitable  establishments  were 
without  funds ;  and  a  few  years  more 
must  have  filled  its  canals  with  the 
wrecks  of  its  houses.  Within  the 
next  twenty  years  the  reparations  cost 
the  Austrian  treasury  not  less  than 
fifty-three  millions  of  francs  !  Thus 
Venice  rose  from  a  condition  which 
all  our  travellers,  immediately  af- 
ter the  peace  of  1815,  pronounced 
to  be  irreparable  ruin,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  of 
Italy. 

But  the  Austrian  government  had 
not  been  contented  with  a  mere  im- 
provement of  the  soil  or  of  the  modes  of 
communication — it  had  employed  ex- 
traordinary efforts  in  giving  education 
to  the  people.  We  are  to  remember  the 
difficulties  which  impede  all  such  efforts 


in  Bomish  countries.  Where  the  priest 
regulates  the  faith,  he  must  always 
be  jealous  of  the  education.  But  the 
German  habits  of  the  government 
predominated  over  the  superstition  of 
Rome,  and  a  species  of  military  dis- 
cipline was  introduced,  to  compel  the 
young  Italians  to  learn  the  use  of 
their  indolent  understandings.  Within 
a  few  years  after  the  peace  of  1815  a 
national  school  system  was  put  in 
action  in  Lombardy.  Within  a  few 
more  years  it  had  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  with  such  effect,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  commune  with- 
out its  public  place  of  education.  The 
schools  for  boys  amounted  to  upwards 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred,  and 
for  girls  to  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred. Nearly  a  hundred  of  the 
schools  for  boys  taught  a  very  exten- 
sive course  of  practical  knowledge. 
The  higher  classes  learned  architec- 
ture, mechanics,  geography,  drawing, 
and  natural  history,  in  the  vigorous, 
useful  way  for  which  German  educa- 
tion is  distinguished.  Still  higher 
schools,  or  portions  of  the  former, 
were  placed  in  the  chief  towns,  for 
the  practicalacqnirement  of  theknown 
ledge  most  important  for  servants  of 
public  offices.  There  the  chief  studies 
were  history,  commerce,  mathema- 
tics, chemistry,  and  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  Under  this  system,  it 
is  evident  that  very  solid  and  valu- 
able acquirements  might  be  made ; 
and  those  were  solely  the  work  of  the 
Austrian  sovereignty. 

We  give  a  slight  abstract  of  the 
plan  of  education  in  the  female  schools, 
because  it  is  on  this  point  that  Eng- 
land is  still  most  deficient. 

The  female  elementary  schools  had 
three  classes. 

In  the  youngest  were  taught  spell- 
ing and  writing,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  needlework,  and  the 
Catechism. 

In  the  second  were  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  grammar,  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  needlework,  consist- 
ing of  marking  and  embroidery,  with 
religious  instruction. 

In  the  third  were  taught  religion, 
sacred  history,  geography,  Italian 
grammar,  letter- writing,  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  nature  and  history 
of  coin. 

All  those    acquirements  were,    of 
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course,  dictated  by  the  necessities  and 
habits  of  native  life ;  but  they  com- 
pose a  scale  of  practical  knowledge 
which,  while  useful  in  their  humblest 
capacity,  would  form  an  admirable 
ground-work  for  every  attainment  of 
the  female  mind.  It  is  probably  from 
some  sense  of  hazard  that  we  do  not 
observe  music  among  the  objects  of 
education :  for  doubtless  singing  must 
have  been  one  of  the  habits  of  schools 
taught  by  a  German  system.  We 
should  "also  have  desired  to  see  some 
knowledge  of  domestic  arrangements, 
of  the  culinary  arts,  and  of  making  their 
own  dress.  However,  it  is  probable  that 
these  obvious  advantages,  especially 
for  the  life  of  the  peasantry,  may 
have  been  added  subsequently  to  the 
period  from  which  our  information  is 
derived. 

We  should  rejoice  to  see  in  England 
national  institutions  of  this  order  esta- 
blished for  the  education  of  young 
females  of  every  rank,  thus  withdraw- 
ing the  daughters  of  the  peasantry 
from  those  coarse  drudgeries  of  the 
field  which  were  never  intended  for 
them,  relieving  the  female  population 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  alike 
from  the  factory  labour  and  the  town 
habits,  and  training  for  the  labouring 
population  honest,  useful,  and  moral 
partners  of  their  lives.  In  the  higher 
ranks,  the  activity,  regularity,  and 
practical  use  of  all  their  occupations 
would  be  scarcely  less  essential ;  and 
we  should  see  in  the  rising  generation 
a  race  of  accomplished  women  who 
had  learned  every  thing  that  was  of 
importance  to  make  them  the  intellec- 
tual associates  of  the  intelligent  world, 
while  they  had  acquired  those  domes- 
tic habits,  and  were  entitled  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  graceful  and  use- 
ful arts,  which  make  home  pleasing 
without  feeble  indulgence,  hospi- 
tality cheerful  without  extrava- 
gance, and  even  time  itself  pass  with- 
out leaving  behind  a  regret  for  wasted 
hours. 

The  Lombard  system  had  been 
subsequently  applied  to  the  Venetian 
provinces  ;  where,  twenty  years  ago, 
the  number  of  schools  had  risen  to 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred. 
The  number  of  boys  then  attending 
the  schools  was  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand.  Higher  still,  there  were 
eighty-six  gymnasia  or  colleges,  with 


three  hundred  professors,  and  at- 
tended by  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
students,  with  thirty-four  colleges  for 
females.  Higher  still  were  the  twelve 
Lyceums,  for  philosophical  studies; 
and,  at  the  summit  of  all,  the  two 
universities  of  Padua  and  Pavia. 
The  whole  system  being  superin- 
tended by  the  general  boards  at  Milan 
and  Venice. 

Whether  all  those  regulations  are 
applicable  to  our  own  country,  may 
be  a  matter  of  question.  But  the 
grand  difficulty  experienced  here,  the 
power  of  making  the  parents  avail 
themselves  of  those  admirable  oppor- 
tunities, is  easily  solved  by  the  Ger- 
man discipline.  A  register  is  kept  in 
every  commune,  of  all  the  children 
from  six  to  twelve  years  old ;  and 
they  are  all  compelled  to  attend  the 
schools,  except  in  case  of  illness,  or 
some  other  sufficient  cause.  Rut  the 
tuition  is  gratuitous,  the  expense  and 
the  schoolmaster  being  paid  by  the 
commune.  Corporal  punishment  is 
wholly  forbidden. 

Such  were  the  benefits  lavished  by 
Austria  upon  her  Italian  subjects ; 
benefits  which  they  never  would  have 
dreamed  of  if  left  to  themselves ;  and 
which,  in  all  probability,  the  pauper- 
ised exchequer  of  the  revolt  will  never 
be  able  to  sustain.  Under  this  gov- 
ernment, too,  Lombardy  had  become 
the  most  fertile  province  of  Italy,  the 
most  densely  peopled,  and  the  most 
opulent,  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Venice,  too,  which  had  been  crushed 
almost  into  ruins  by  the  French,  rose 
again  into  a  resemblance  of  that  com- 
mercial power,  and  civil  splendour, 
which  once  made  her  famous  through- 
out the  Mediterranean ;  and  Milan, 
though'  characterised  in  the  Italian 
annals  as  the  most  luckless  of  all  the 
cities  of  earth,  having  been  besieged 
forty  times,  taken  twenty  times,  and 
almost  levelled  with  the  ground  by 
the  conqueror  four  times, — yet,  when 
the  late  Emperor  Francis  visited  her 
about  twenty  years  ago,  exhibited  a 
pomp  of  private  wealth,  and  a  mag- 
nificence of  public  festivity,  which 
astonished  Europe,  and  was  the  most 
eloquent  refutation  of  the  declama- 
tory ravings  of  the  mob  of  patriot- 
ism. 

That  Austria  should  be  unwilling 
to  give  up  so   fine   a  possession  is 
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perfectly  natural ;  constituting,  as  it 
does,  the  noblest  portion  of  the  Italian 
peninsula;  or,  in  the  striking  lan- 
guage of  the  historian  Alison, — 

"A  plain,  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  and  in  the  greatest  portion 
of  its  length  exhibiting  an  alluvial 
soil  watered  by  the  Ticino,  the  Adda, 
the  Adige,  the  Tagliamento,  and  the 
Piave,  falling  from  the  Alps,  with  the 
Taro  and  other  streams  falling  from 
the  Apennines,  and  the  whole*  plain 
traversed  through  its  centre  by  the 
Po,  affording  the  amplest  means  of 
irrigation,  the  only  requisite  in  this 
favoured  (region  for  the  production  of 
the  richest  pastures  and  the  most 
luxuriant  harvests." 

"  On  the  west,"  says  this  master  of 
picturesque  description,  "it  is  shel- 
tered by  a  vast  semicircle  of  moun- 
tains, which  there  unite  the  Alps 
and  the  .Apennines,  and  are  sur- 
mounted by  glittering  piles  of  ice 
and  snow,  forming  the  majestic  bar- 
rier between  France  and  Italy.  In 
those  inexhaustible  reservoirs,  which 
the  heat  of  summer  converts  into 
perennial  fountains  of  living  water, 
the  Po  takes  its  rise  ;  and  that  classic 
stream,  rapidly  fed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  torrents  which  descend  through 
every  cleft  and  valley  in  the  vast  cir- 
cumference, is  already  a  great  river 
when  it  sweeps  under  the  ramparts 
of  Turin." 

The  description  of  its  agriculture  is 
equally  glowing  with  that  of  its  moun- 
tain boundaries.  "  A  system  of  agri- 
culture, from  which  every  nation  in 
Europe  might  take  a  lesson,  has  been 
long  established  over  its  whole  sur- 
face, and  two,  sometimes  three,  suc- 
cessive crops  annually  reward  the 
labours.of  the  husbandman.  Indian 
^corn^is  produced  in  abundance,  and 
by  its  return,  quadruple  that  of 
wheat,  affords  subsistence  for  a  nu- 
merous and  dense  population.  An 
incomparable  system  of  irrigation, 
diffused  over  the  whole,  conveys  the 
waters  of  the  Alps  into  a  series  of 
little  canals,  like  the  veins  and  arteries 
in  the  human  body,  to  every  field, 
and  in  some  places  to  every  ridge, 
in  the  grass  lands.  The  vine  and 
the  olive  thrive  on  the  sunny  slopes 
which  ascend  from  this  plain  to  the 
ridges  of  the  Alps,  and  a  woody  zone 
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of  never-failing  beauty  lies  between 
the  desolation  of  the  mountain  and 
the  fertility  of  the  plain.  The  pro- 
duce of  this  region,  which  most  inti- 
mately combines  its  interests  with 
those  of  the  great  European  marts, 
is  silk.  Italy  now  settles  the  market 
of  silk  over  all  Europe.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  it 
has  grown  into  an  annual  produce  of 
the  value  of  ten  millions  sterling  1 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
export  from  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
States  has  trebled."  All  those  details 
give  an  impression  of  the  security  of 
property,  which  is  the  first  effect  of 
a  paternal  government.  They  fully 
answer  all  the  absurd  charges  of 
impoverishment  by  Austria,  of  bar- 
barism in  its  laws,  or  of  severity  in 
its  institutions.  Lombardy,  indepen- 
dent, will  soon  have  reason  to  la- 
ment the  change  from  Austrian  pro- 
tection. 

We  come  to  other  things.  Italy 
is  now  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who 
thinks  to  get  rid  of  all  his  troubles  by 
committing  suicide.  Every  kingdom, 
princedom,  duchy,  and  village  has 
successively  rebelled,  and  proclaimed 
a  constitution ;  and  before  that  con- 
stitution was  a  month  old,  has  for- 
gotten what  it  was.  A  flying  duke, 
a  plundered  palace,  a  barricade,  and 
a  national  guard,  are  all  that  the 
philosopher  can  detect,  or  the  his- 
torian has  to  record,  in  the  Kevolu- 
tion  of  Italy.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Can  the  man  who  bows 
down  to  an  image,  and  listens  to  the 
fictions  of  a  priest,  exercise  a  ra- 
tional understanding  upon  any  other 
subject?  Can  the  slave  of  super- 
stition be  the  champion  of  true  free- 
dom? or  can  the  man,  forced  to 
doubt  the  virtue  of  his  wife  and  the 
parentage  of  his  children,  which  is 
the  notorious  condition  of  all  the 
higher  circles  of  Italian  society,  ever 
find  fortitude  enough  to  make  the 
sacrifices  essential  to  the  purchase 
of  true  liberty?  If  all  Italy  were 
republicanised  to-day,  there  would  be 
nothing  in  its  character  to  make 
liberty  worth  an  effort, — nothing  to 
prevent  its  putting  its  neck  under  the 
feet  of  the  first  despot  who  conde- 
scended to  demand  its  vassalage. 

The  war  of  Piedmont  and  Austria 
is  another  chapter,  written  in  another 
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language  than  the  feeble  squabbles  of 
the  little  sovereignties.  There,  steel 
and  gunpowder  will  be  the  elements  ; 
here,  the  convulsion  finishes  in  a 
harangue  and  the  coffee-house. 
Charles  Albert  has  passed  the  Min- 
cio,  but  shall  he  ever  repass  it? 
Certainly  not,  if  the  Austrian  general 
knows  his  trade.  If  ever  king  was 
in  a  military  trap,  if  ever  army  was 
in  a  pitfall,  the  Piedmontese  passage 
of  the  Mincio  has  done  the  deed. 
But,  this  must  lie  in  the  book  of 
casualties.  Austria  is  renowned  for 
military  blunders.  In  the  Italian 
campaigns  of  Napoleon,  her  rein- 
forcements came  up  only  in  time  to 
see  the  ruin  of  the  army  in  the  field. 
Successive  generals  followed,  only  to 
relieve  each  other's  reputation  by 
sharing  a  common  defeat ;  until  Italy 
was  torn  by  50,000  Frenchmen  from 
the  hands  of  100,000  Austrians.  Yet 
the  Germans  have  been  always  brave ; 
their  national  calamity  was  tardiness. 
It  clings  to  them  still.  They  have 
now  been  gazing  for  a  month  at  the 
army  of  Charles  Albert ;  they  ought 
to  have  driven  it  inco  the  Mincio 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Italian  spirit  of  hatred  to  the 
German  has  exhibited  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand forms  for  a  thousand  years.  It 
has  murmured,  conspired,  and  made 
vows  of  vengeance,  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  It  has  sentenced  the 
"  Teuton  "  in  remorseless  sonnets,  has 
fought  him  in  sinfonias,  and  slaugh- 
tered him  in  ballets  and  burlesques. 
But  the] German  returned,  chained  the 
poets  to  the  wall  of  a  cell,  and  sent 
the  writers  to  row  in  the  galleys.  For 
the  last  hundred  years,  Italy  has  im- 
plored all  the  furies  in  operas,  and  paid 
homage  to  Nemesis  by  the  help  of  the 
orchestra— all  in  vain.  At  length,  the 
French  Revolution,  by  sweeping  the 
Austrian  armies  out  of  Italy,  gave  the 
chance  of  realising  the  long  dream. 
The  "  Cisalpine  Republic"  flourished 
on  paper,  and  every  Italian  talked  of 
Brutus,  and  the  revival  of  the  Confu- 
late,  and  the  Capitol.  But  the  French 
price  of  liberty  was  too  high  for  Italian 
purchase ;  the  liberators  robbed  the 
liberated  of  every  coin  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  shot  them  when  they  refused 
to  give  it  up.  Even  the  "Teuton" 
was  welcome,  after  this  experience  of 
the  Gaul ;  and  Italy  found  the  advan- 
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tage  of  a  government  which,  though 
it  exhibited  neither  triumphal  chariots 
nor  civic  festivities,  yet  suffered  the 
land  to  give  its  harvests  to  the  right 
owners. 

But  even  this  feeling  was  to  have 
a  new  temptation.  About  fifteen  years 
ago,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  was  struck  off  the  court 
list,  for  uttering  opinions  which, 
touched  with  the  old  romance  of 
Italian  liberation,  struck  the  whole 
court  of  Turin  with  horror.  Charles 
Albert  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Jesuits  demanded 
the  criminal  Gioberti.  Italy  was  no 
longer  safe  for  him :  he  fled  across  the 
Alps,  and  took  refuge  in  Belgium. 
There  he  wrote,  through  necessity. 
But  he  had  something  to  revenge,  and 
he  wrote  with  the  vigour  of  revenge. 
But  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  he  in- 
dulged in  the  reveries  of  enthusiasm. 
The  double  charm  was  irresistible  to 
the  dreamy  spirit  of  a  nation  which 
loves  to  imagine  impossible  retribu- 
tion, and  achieve  heroism  in  the 
clouds.  His  writings  crossed  the  Alps. 
No  obstacle  could  stop  them ;  they 
wound  their  way  through  douanes ; 
they  insinuated  themselves  through 
the  backstairs  of  palaces  ;  they  even 
penetrated  into  the  cells  of  monks ; — 
and  his  treatise  "  Del  Primato  Civile 
e  Morale  degl'  Italiani,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1843,  was  hailed  with 
universal  rapture.  The  literature  of 
modern  Italy  seldom  rises  into  that 
region  of  publicity  which  carries  a 
work  beyond  seas  and  mountains.  She 
has  not  yet  attained  the  great  art  of 
common  sense — the  only  art  which 
furnishes  the  works  of  man  with 
wings.  Her  poetry  is  local  and  tri- 
fling :  her  prose  is  loose,  feeble,  and 
rambling.  Her  best  writers  seem  to 
the  European  eye  what  the  wan- 
derers through  Soirees  and  Conversa- 
ziones are  to  the  well-informed  ear, — 
men  of  words  living  on  borrowed  no- 
tions, and,  after  the  first  half-dozen 
sentences,  intolerably  tiresome. 

But  the  work  of  Gioberti  was  a 
panegyric  on  Italy,  a  universal  lau- 
dation of  the  Italian  genius,  the 
Italian  spirit,  the  Italian  language, 
every  thing  that  bore  the  name  of 
Italian  !  Its  very  title,  "  The  Pre- 
eminence, Civil  and  Moral,  of  the 
Italians,"  was  irresistible. 
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The  monster-folly  of  all  foreigners 
is  a  passion  for  praise  ;  and  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Englishman  on  the 
Continent  chiefly  arises  from  his  tar- 
diness in  gorging  this  rapacious  appe- 
tite. Gioberti,  with  evident  conscious- 
ness of  the  offence,  labours  to  justify 
the  assumption.  "Individuals  may 
be  modest,  but  modesty  degrades  na- 
tions," is  his  preliminary  maxim.  "  A 
nation  to  have  ~  claims  must  have 
merits;  and  who 'is  to  believe  in  her 
merits,  unless  she  believes  in  them 
herself?  "  This  curious  logic,  which 
would  make  vanity  only  the  more  ridi- 
culous by  the  openness  of  its  display, 
is  the  grand  argument  of  the  book.  It 
has  made  Italy  suddenly  imagine  her- 
self a  nation  of  heroes. 

"  When  a  nation,"  says  Gioberti, 
uhas  fallen  into  social  degradation, 
the  attempt  to  revive  its  courage 
must  be  by  praise  ;  possibly  danger- 
ous at  other  times,  but  now  a  generous 
art,"  It  is  admitted,  however,  "  that 
the  facts  ought  to  be  true,  and  the 
arguments  forcible  ;  and  that  no  good 
can  come  from  adulation."  And  in 
consequence  of  this  wise  precaution, 
the  patriotic  monk  proceeds  to  inau- 
gurate his  country  with  the  prece- 
dency in  the  grand  procession  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth !  But  another 
striking  feature  of  this  work  was,  that 
all  those  changes  must  emanate  from 
a  centre,  and  that  centre  the  Pope, 
that  Pope  being  a  professor  of  liberal- 
ism, and  having  for  his  pupils  all  the 
princes  of  Italy.  Whether  Gioberti 
saw  futurity  with  the  eye  of  prophet, 
or  only  in  the  conjecture  of  a  char- 
latan, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
coincidence  between  his  theory  and 
the  facts  is  sufficiently  curious.  We 
are  to  remember  that  book  was  pub- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Gregory  XVI. — a 
genuine  monk,  hardened  in  all  the  old 
habits  of  the  cell,  who  thought  that  a 
railroad  would  be  the  overthrow  of 
the  tiara,  and  the  expression  of  a 
political  opinion  would  call  up  the 
shades  of  all  the  past  Holinesses  from 
their  purgatorial  thrones. 

The  book  declared  that  the  Deity 
being  the  source  of  all  influence  on 
the  civilisation  of  man,  the  country 
which  approached  nearest  to  general 
influence  over  the  world  must  be  the 
leading  nation.  It  contends  that 
Italy  hiifils  this  condition  in  three 


ways.  First,  that  it  has  created  the 
civilisation  of  all  other  nations ;  se- 
cond, that  it  preserves  in  its  bosom, 
for  general  use,  all  the  principles  of 
that  civilisation ;  and  third,  that  it 
has  repeatedly  shown  the  power  of 
restoring  that  civilisation.  He  fur- 
ther contends  that  the  true  principle 
of  Italian  power  is  federation,  and 
the  true  centre  of  that  federation 
must  be  the  Pope.  He  declares  that 
the  whole  light  of  Italy,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  has  flashed  from  the  papal 
throne — that  the  Roman  States  are  to 
the  rest  of  Italy  what  the  site  of  the 
Temple  was  to  the  Jewish  people — and 
seems  to  regard  the  whole  Italian 
nation,  in  reference  to  Europe,  as  like 
the  Chosen  Land  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Even  then,  he  marked  the 
Piedmontese  throne  as  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  federation,  and  Charles 
Albert  as  the  champion  of  the  great 
pontifical  revolution  which,  expelling 
all  strangers,  and  uniting  all  princes, 
was  to  place  Italy  in  secure  sove- 
reignty over  all  the  mental  and  moral 
influences  of  the  world. 

The  work  is  obviously  a  romance ; 
but  it  is  a  romance  of  genius ;  it  is 
obviously  unsuited  to  the  realities  of 
any  nation  under  the  moon,  but  it 
touches  every  weak  point  of  the  na- 
tional character  with  a  new  colouring, 
and  persuades  the  loose  and  lazy 
Italian  that  he  has  only  to  start  on 
his  feet  to  be  a  model  for  mankind. 
With  him  the  church  of  Rome  is  no 
longer  an  antiquated  building  of  the 
dark  ages,  full  of  obscure  passages 
and  airless  chambers,  with  modern 
cobwebs  covering  its  ancient  gilding, 
and,  with  the  very  crevices  which  let 
in  light,  exhibiting  only  its  irrepa- 
rable decay.  It  is  on  the  contrary  a 
temple  full  of  splendour,  and  spread- 
ing its  light  through  the  world, 
crowded  with  oracular  shrines,  and 
uttering  voices  of  sanctity  that  are  yet 
destined  to  give  wisdom  to  the  world. 

It  must  be  wholly  unnecessary  for 
Protestanism  to  expose  the  superficial 
glitter  of  those  views,  and  the  feeble 
foundations  of  this  visionary  empire. 
The  true  respondent  is  the  actual  con- 
dition of  Europe.  Every  Protestant 
nation  has  left  Italy  behind.  Even 
the  Romish  nations,  which  have  bor- 
rowed their  vigour  from  intercourse 
with  Protestantism,  have  left  her  be- 
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hind.  Of  what  great,  invention  for 
the  benefit  of  man  has  Italy  been  the 
parent  during  the  last  three  hundred 
years?  What  command  has  she 
given  us  over  nature?  what  terri- 
tory has  she  added  to  the  civilised 
world  in  an  age  of  perpetual  disco- 
very? what  enlargement  of  the 
human  mind  has  she  exhibited  in  her 
philosophy?  what  advance  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  popular  condition 
signalises  her  intelligent  benevolence  ? 
what  manly  inquiry  into  any  one  of 
the  means  by  which  governments  or 
individuals  distinguish  themselves  as 
benefactors  to  posterity,  and  live  in 
the  memory  of  mankind  ? 

It  is  painful  to  answer  queries  like 
these  with  a  direct  negation  ;  but  that 
negation  would  be  truth.  Italy  has 
nothing  to  show  for  her  intellectual 
products  during  centuries,  but  the 
carnival  and  the  opera ;  for  her  gal- 
lantry, but  the  sufferings  of  French 
and  German  invasions  ;  for  her  poli- 
tical progress,  but  the  indolent  sub- 
mission to  generations  of  petty  kings, 
themselves  living  in  vassalage  to 
France,  Austria,  and  Spain  ;  and  for 
her  religion,  but  the  worship  of 
saints,  of  whom  no  living  man  knows 
any  thing — miracles  so  absurd  as  to 
make  even  the  sacristans  who  narrate 
them  laugh ;  new  legends  of  every 
conceivable  nonsense,  and  leases  of 
purgatory  shortened  according  to  the 
pence  dropped  into  the  purse  of  the 
confessional. 

Italy  has  two  evils,  either  of  which 
would  be  enough  to  break  down  the 
most  vigorous  nation — ir  a  vigorous 
nation  would  not  have  broken  down 
both,  ages  ago.  These  two  are  thenobles 
and  the  priesthood — both  ruinously 
numberless,,  both  contemptibly  idle, 
and  both  interested  in  resisting  every 
useful  change,  which  might  shake  their 
supremacy.  Every  period  of  Italian 
convulsion  has  left  a  class  of  men 
calling  themselves  nobles,  and  per- 
petuating the  title  to  their  sons.  The 
Gothic,  the  Norman,  the  papal,  the 
"  nouveaux  riches,"  every  man  who 
buys  an  estate — in  fact,  nearly  every 
man  who  desires  a  title — all  swell  the 
lists  of  the  nobility  to  an  intolerable 
size.  Of  course,  a  noble  can  never 
do  any  thing — his  dignity  stands  in 
the  way. 

The  ecclesiastics,  though  a  busier 


race,  are  still  more  exhausting.  The 
kingdom  of  Naples  alone  has  eighty- 
five  prelates,  with  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  priests  and  persons  of  reli- 
gious orders,  the  monks  forming  about 
a  fourth  of  the  whole !  In  this  num- 
ber the  priesthood  of  Sicily  is  not  in- 
cluded, which  has  to  its  own  share  no 
less  than  three  archbishops  and  eleven 
bishops.  Even  the  barren  isle  of  Sar- 
dinia has  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
convents!  Can  any  rational  mind 
wonder  at  the  profligacy,  the  idleness, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  with  such  examples  before 
it  ?  The  Pope  daily  has  between  two 
and  three  thousand  monks  loitering 
through  the  streets  of  Rome.  Besides 
these,  he  has  on  his  ecclesiastical 
staff  twenty  cardinals,  four  arch- 
bishops, ninety -eight  bishops,  and 
a  clergy  amounting  to  nearly  five 
per  cent  of  his  population.  With 
those  two  millstones  round  her  neck, 
Italy  must  remain  at  the  bottom. 
She  may  be  shaken  and  tossed  by  the 
political  surges  which  roll  above  her 
head,  but  she  never  can  be  buoyant. 
She  must  cast  both  away  before  she 
can  rise.  Italy  priest-ridden,  and 
noble- ridden,  and  prince-ridden,  must 
be  content  with  her  fate.  Her  only 
chance  is  in  the  shock,  which  will 
break  away  her  encumbrances. 

We  now  come  to  the  Avatar,  in 
which  liberty  is  looked  for  by  all  the 
romancers  in  Italy.  On  the  1st  of 
June  1846,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  died, 
at  the  age  of  81.  He  was  a  man  of 
feeble  mind,  but  of  rigid  habits,  will- 
ing to  live  after  the  manner  of  his 
fathers,  and,  above  all  things,  dreading 
Italian  change.  The  occasional  at- 
tempts at  introducing  European  im- 
provements into  the  Roman  territory 
struck  him  with  undisguised  alarm ; 
and  even  his  old  age  did  not  prevent 
his  leaving  six  thousand  state  prisoners 
in  the  Roman  dungeons.  On  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  the  Bishop  of 
Imola  was  chosen  Pope.  He  was  of 
an  Italian  family,  which  had  occasion- 
ally held  considerable  offices ;  was  a 
man  of  intelligence,  though  tinged 
with  liberalism  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Popes  since  Innocent 
III.,  who  took  the  tiara  at  the  age  of 
37.  The  Bishop  of  Imola  was  54. 

Adopting  the  name  of  Pius  IX.,  his 
first  act  was  one  of  clemency.  He 
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published  an  amnesty  for  political 
offences,  and  threw  open  the  prison 
doors.  An  act  of  this  order  is  usual 
on  the  accession  of  a  Pope.  But  the 
fears  of  the  population  had  been  so 
much  heightened  by  the  singular  stub- 
bornness of  his  predecessor,  that  the 
discovery  of  their  having  a  merciful 
master  produced  a  universal  burst  of 
rejoicing. 

But  the  popular  excitement  was 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  trumpet- 
ings  and  parades  of  the  returning 
exiles — it  demanded  a  new  tariff, 
which  was  granted,  of  course.  Then 
followed  fetes  and  illuminations,  until 
the  Pope  himself  grew  tired  of  being 
blinded  by  fireworks  and  deafened  by 
shouts.  A  succession  of  acts  of  civility 
passed  between  his  Holiness  and  his 
people.  He  talked  of  railroads,  canals, 
and  commerce.  He  formed  a  council, 
which,  so  far  as  any  practical  eifect 
has  been  produced  by  the  measure, 
seems  to  have  died  in  its  birth.  He 
cultivated  popularity,  walked  through 
the  streets,  occasionally  served  the 
mass  for  a  parish  priest,  and  fully 
gained  his  object,  of  astonishing  the 
populace  by  the  condescension  of  a 
pontiff.  To  all  this  we  make  no 
imaginable  objection.  Pius  IX.  did 
but  a  duty  that  seldom  enters  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  prelacy,  and 
which  it  would  be  well  for  their  secu- 
rity, and  not  unwise  in  their  calling,  to 
practise  in  every  province  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  all 
this  pageantry  of  parliaments,  and  all 
those  provinces  of  renovation,  nothing 
has  been  done — that  none  of  the  real 
machinery  of  the  popedom  has  been 
broken  up — that  the  monk  is  still  a 
living  being,  and  the  Jesuit,  though 
a  little  plundered,  is  still  in  the 
world — that  every  spiritual  law  which 
made  Home  a  terror  to  the  thinking 
part  of  mankind  is  in  full  vigour  at 
this  moment,  and  that  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  enlightenment  of  his 
Holiness,  every  weapon  of  spiritual 
severity  remains  still  bright  and  bur- 
nished, and  hung  up  in  the  old  ar- 
moury of  faith,  ready  for  the  first 
hand,  and  for  the  first  occasion. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  late  memor- 
able cosmopolite  speech,  has  charged 
the  popedom  with  being  the  origin  of 
the  European  convulsions.  There  can 


be  no  doubt  that  the  popedom,  if  it 
did  not  give  birth  to  the  movement, 
at  least  set  the  example.  The  first 
actual  struggle  with  Austria  was  its 
quarrel  about  the  possession  of  Fer- 
rara,  which  was,  after  all,  but  a  straw 
thrown  up  to  show  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  The  call  to  the  Italian 
states,  though  not  loud,  was  deep ; 
and  an  Italian  army,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  Italian  confederation, 
made  a  part  of  every  dream  between 
the  Alps  and  the  sea. 

Then  came  still  more  showy  scenes 
of  the  great  drama.  France  had 
looked  on  the  Ferrarese  struggle  with 
the  eager  interest  which  inspires  that 
busy  nation  on  every  opportunity  of 
European  disturbance.  But  the  Pa- 
risian revolution  suddenly  threw  the 
complimentary  warfare  of  German 
and  Italian  heroism  into  burlesque. 
The  extinction  of  the  throne,  the 
flight  of  a  dynasty,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  mob,  and  the  universal  frenzy  of 
a  nation,  were  bold  sports,  of  which 
Italian  souls  knew  nothing.  But  their 
effect  was  soon  perilously  felt ;  the 
populace  'of  Milan  determined  to  rival 
the  populace  of  Paris — had  an  emeute 
of  their  own,  built  barricades,  fought 
the  Austrian  garrison,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  capital  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

But  the  Italian  is  essentially  a  dra- 
matist without  the  power  of  tragedy  ; 
he  turns  by  nature  to  farce,  and  in 
his  boldest  affairs  does  nothing  with- 
out burlesque.  Could  it  be  conceived 
that  a  people,  resolving  on  a  revolu- 
tion, should  have  begun  it  by  a  revolt 
of  cigars!  In  England  "sixty  years 
ago,"  a  noble  duke  exhibited  his  hos- 
tility to  the  government  of  Pitt,  by 
ordering  his  footman  to  comb  the 
powder  out  of  his  locks — this  deficiency 
in  the  powder  tax  being  regarded  by 
the  noble  duke  as  a  decisive  instru- 
ment in  the  overthrowing  the  national 
policy.  It  must  however  be  said,  for 
the  honour  of  England  and  the  apology 
of  the  duke,  that  he  was  a  Whig, — 
which  accounts  for  any  imbecility  in 
this  world. 

The  Milanese  began  by  a  desperate 
self-denying  ordinance  against  tobac- 
co. No  patriot  was  thenceforward  to 
smoke !  What  the  Italian  did  with  his 
hands,  mouth,  or  thoughts,  when  the 
cigar  no  longer  employed  the  whole 
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three,  is  beyond  our  imagination.  His 
next  act  of  patriotic  sacrifice  was  the 
theatre — the  Austrian  government  re- 
ceiving some  rent  as  tax  on  the  per- 
formances. The  theatre  was  deserted, 
and  even  Fanny  Ellsler's  pirouettes 
could  not  win  the  rabble  back.  Even 
the  public  promenade,  which  happened 
to  have  some  connexion  with  Austrian 
memories,  was  abandoned,  and  no 
Italian,  man,  woman,  or  child,  would 
exhibit  on  the  Austrian  Corso.  To 
our  northern  fancies,  all  this  seems 
intolerably  infantine  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  Italian — and  it  might  have  gone 
on  in  the  style  of  children  raising  a 
nursery  rebellion  to  this  hour,  but  for 
the  intervention  of  another  character. 

The  history  of  the  Sardinian  states 
is  as  old  as  the  Punic  wars.  But  the 
glance  which  we  shall  give  looks  only 
to  the  events  of  the  last  century — ex- 
cepting the  slight  mention,  that  from 
the  period  when  Italy  was  separated 
from  the  fallen  empire  of  Charlemagne 
in  the  ninth  century,  the  command  of 
the  passes  of  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont 
Genevre,  with  the  countries  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  and  Graian  Alps, 
was  put  in  charge  of  some  distin- 
guished military  noble,  as  the  key  of 
Italy,  that  noble  bearing  the  title  of 
Marquis  or  Lord  of  the  Marches. 

We  come,  leaving  nine  centuries  of 
feud  and  ferocity  behind,  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  house 
of  Savoy  became  allied  with  the  royal 
succession  of  England,  by  the  marriage 
of  Victor  Amadeus  with  Anne  Marie 
of  Orleans,  daughter  of  Philip,  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  by  Henrietta,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  I.  of  England. 

There  are  few  historical  facts  more 
striking  than  the  effect  of  position  on 
the  character  of  the  princes  of  Savoy. 
The  life  of  the  Italian  sovereigns  has 
generally  been  proverbial  for  the 
feebleness  of  their  capacities,  or  the 
waste  of  their  powers ;  but  Savoy  ex- 
hibited an  almost  unbroken  line  of 
sovereigns  remarkable  for  political 
sagacity,  and  for  gallantry  in  the 
field.  This  was  the  result  of  their 
location.  They  were  to  Italy  what 
the  Lords  Wardens  of  the  Border 
were  to  England  and  Scotland;  forced 
to  be  perpetually  in  the  saddle — con- 
stantly preparing  to  repel  invasion — 
their  authority  dependent  from  year 
to  year  on  an  outburst  from  France, 
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or  a  grasp  from  the  restless  ambition 
and  vast  power  of  the  German  em- 
perors. It  is  not  less  remarkable, 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  the  hazards  of  Savoy  were  dimi- 
nished by  the  general  amelioration  of 
European  policy,  the  vigour  of  the 
Savoyard  princes  decayed;  and  the 
court  of  Turin,  instead  of  being  a 
school  of  diplomacy  and  war,  sank 
into  the  feebleness  of  Italian  thrones, 
and  retained  its  rivalry  only  in  the 
opera. 

But  the  French  Kevolution  came, 
sent  to  try  the  infirmities  of  all  thrones. 
It  found  Victor  Amadeus  the  Third 
sitting  calmly  in  the  seat  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  wholly  unsuspicious  of 
the  barbarian  storm  which  was  to 
sweep  through  his  valleys.  The  French 
burst  on  Nice  in  1792,  then  on  Oni- 
glia,  and  stripped  Savoy  of  all  its  out- 
works to  the  Alps. 

But  Napoleon  came,  another  shape 
of  evil.  While  the  king  was  preparing 
to  defend  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
the  young  French  general  turned  the 
line  of  defence  by  the  sea,  and  poured 
his  army  into  Piedmont.  A  succes- 
sion of  rapid  battles  carried  him  to 
the  walls  of  Turin  ;  and  the  astonished 
king,  in  1796,  signed  a  treaty  which 
left  his  dominions  at  the  mercy  of 
Republicanism. 

On  the  death  of  the  king  in  this 
year  of  troubles,  his  son,  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.,  succeeded  him.  But 
he  was  now  a  vassal  of  France;  he 
saw  his  country  dismembered,  his 
armies  ruined,  and  his  people  groan- 
ing under  the  cruel  insults  and  into- 
lerable exactions  which  have  always 
characterised  French  conquest.  Un- 
able to  endure  this  torture,  he  retired 
to  Sardinia,  and  from  Sardinia  finally 
went  to  Rome,  and  there  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  Victor  Emanuel. 

The  new  monarch,  whose  states 
were  undergoing  from  year  to  year  all 
the  capricious  and  agonising  vicissi- 
tudes of  Italian  revolution,  at  length 
shared  in  the  general  European  tri- 
umph over  Napoleon,  and  at  the  peace 
of  1814  returned  to  his  dominions, 
augmented,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
by  the  important  addition  of  Genoa. 

But  his  return  was  scarcely  hailed 
with  triumph  by  his  subjects,  when 
the  example  of  Spain  was  followed  in 
an  insurrection  demanding  a  new  con« 
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stitution.  The  king,  wearied  of  poli- 
tical disturbance,  and  being  without 
offspring,  now  determined  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  predecessor,  and 
gave  up  the  crown  to  his  brother, 
Charles  Felix,  appointing,  as  provi- 
sional regent,  Prince  Charles  Albert 
of  Savoy  Carignano,  a  descendant  of 
Victor  Amadeus  I. 

After  a  reign  of  ten  years,  undis- 
tinguished by  either  vices  or  virtues, 
but  employed  in  the  harmless  occu- 
pations of  making  roads  and  building 
schools,  the  king  died  in  1831,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Prince  of  Ca- 
rignano. 

Charles  Albert  has  now  been  seven- 
teen years  upon  the  throne;  yet,  to 
this  hour,  his  character,  his  policy, 
and  his  purposes,  are  the  problems  of 
Italy.  His  whole  course  strongly 
resembles  those  biographies  of  studied 
mystery  and  sleepless  ambition — those 
serpent  obliquities  and  serpent  trails — 
which  marked  the  career  of  the  me- 
diaeval princes  of  Italy;  but  which 
demanded  not  only  a  keen  head,  but 
a  bold  resolve, — Castruccio,  with  a 
Machiavel,  for  the  twin  image  of  the 
perfection  of  an  Italian  king. 

The  object  of  universal  outcry  for 
his  original  abandonment  of  "Young 
Italy," — an  abandonment  which  may 
find  its  natural  excuse  in  the  discovery 
that  Young  Italy  was  digging  up  the 
foundations  of  the  throne,  on  whose 
first  step  his  foot  was  already  placed, 
and  to  which  within  a  few  years  he 
actually  ascended ; — from  that  period 
he  has  fixed  the  eyes  of  all  Italy  upon 
his  movements,  as  those  of  the  only 
possible  antagonist  who  can  shake  the 
power  of  Austria.  He  has  at  least  the 
externals  of  a  power  to  which  Italy 
can  show  no  rival :  50,000  of  the  best 
troops  south  of  the  Alps,  which  a 
blast  of  the  trumpet  from  Turin  can 
raise  to  100,000 ;  a  country  which  is 
almost  a  continued  fortress,  and  a 
position  which,  being  in  the  command 
of  the  passes  of  Italy,  can  meet  inva- 
sion with  the  singular  probability  of 
making  his  mountains  the  grave  of 
the  invader,  or  open  Italy  to  the 
march  of  an  auxiliary  force,  which 
would  at  once  turn  the  scale.  His 
government  has  exhibited  that  cool 
calculation  of  popular  impulse  and 
royal  rights,  by  which,  without  a 
total  prohibition  of  change,  he  has 


contrived  to  keep  the  whole  power 
of  government  in  his  hands.  Long 
watched  by  Austria,  he  had  never 
given  it  an  opportunity  of  direct 
offence ;  and  if  he  has  at  length  de- 
clared war,  his  whole  past  conduct 
justifies  the  belief,  that  he  has  either 
been  driven  to  the  conflict  by  some 
imperious  necessity,  or  that  he  has 
assured  himself,  on  deliberate  grounds, 
of  the  triumph  of  his  enterprise. 

He  has  now  taken  the  first  step,  and 
he  has  taken  it  with  a  daring  which 
must  either  make  him  the  master  of 
Italy,  or  make  him  a  beggar  and  an 
exile.  By  rushing  into  war  with 
Austria,  he  has  begun  the  game  in 
which  he  must  gain  all  or  lose  all. 
Yet  we  doubt  that,  for  final  success, 
far  as  he  has  gone,  he  has  gone  far 
enough.  On  the  day  when  he  unfurled 
the  standard  against  Austria,  he 
should  have  proclaimed  Italian  inde- 
pendence. We  look  upon  the  aggres- 
sion on  Austria  as  a  violation  of  alliance 
which  must  bring  evil.  But  that  vio- 
lation being  once  resolved  on,  the 
scabbard  should  have  been  thrown 
away,  and  the  determination  published 
to  the  world,  that  the  foreign  soldier 
should  no  longer  tread  the  Italian  soil. 
This  declaration  would  have  had  the 
boldness  which  adds  enthusiasm  to 
interest.  It  would  have  had  the 
clearness  which  suffers  no  equivoca- 
tion ;  and  it  would  have  had  the  com- 
prehensiveness which  would  include 
every  man  of  Italian  birth,  and  not  a 
few  in  other  countries,  to  whom  un- 
licensed boldness  is  the  first  of  virtues. 

The  private  habits  of  this  prince  are 
said  to  be  singularly  adapted  to  the 
leader  of  a  national  war.  His  frame 
is  hardy,  his  manner  of  living  is  ab- 
stemious, and  his  few  recreations  are 
manly  and  active.  He  has  already 
seen  war,  and  commanded  a  column 
of  the  French  army  in  the  campaign 
of  1823,  which  broke  up  the  Spanish 
liberals,  and  reinstated  the  king  upon 
the  throne.  But,  with  all  those  daring 
qualities,  he  never  forgets  that  the 
Italian  is  by  nature  a  superstitious 
being ;  that  he  is,  at  best,  a  compound 
of  the  mime  and  the  monk — with  the 
monk  three-fourths  predominating ; 
and  that  no  man  can  hope  to  be  master 
of  the  national  mind  who  does  not 
take  his  share  in  the  priestly  slavery 
of  the  people.  This  accounts  for  the 
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extraordinary  reverence  which  from 
time  to  time  he  displays  in  the  cere- 
monials of  the  church,  for  his  suffer- 
ance of  the  monkish  thousands  which 
blacken  the  soil  of  his  dominions,  and 
for  his  tolerance  of  the  Jesuits,  whom 
he,  as  well  as  probably  every  other 
sovereign  of  Europe,  dreads,  and  whom 
every  other  sovereign  of  Europe  seems, 
by  common  consent,  to  be  fixed  on 
expelling  from  his  dominions. 

What  the  ulterior  views  of  the  King 
may  be,  of  course,  it  would  require  a 
prophet  to  tell.  Whether  the  crown  of 
Lombardy  is  among  the  dreams  of  his 
ambition,  whether  the  Italian  hatred 
of  Austria  stimulates  his  councils,  or 
whether  the  mere  Italian  passion  for 
freedom  urges  him  to  stake  his  own 
diadem  on  the  chances  of  the  field  for 
the  liberation  of  the  peninsula,  are 
questions  which  can  be  answered  only 
by  the  event ;  but  he  has  at  last  ad- 
vanced,— has  menaced  the  Austrian 
possession  of  Italy  ;  has  pressed  upon 
the  Austrian  army  in  its  retreat ;  has 
reduced  it  to  the  defensive  ;  and  has 
brought  the  great  question  of  Austrian 
dominion  to  the  simple  arbitration  of 
the  sword. 

The  history  of  the  Sardinian  cam- 
paign has  been  hitherto  a  history  of 
skirmishes.  The  Piedmontese  troops 
have  advanced,  and  Radetski  has  re- 
tired. The  Austrian  position  is  me- 
morable for  its  strength,  and  has  been 
successively  adopted  by  every  defender 
of  the  Austro-Italian  provinces.  Pes- 
chiera,  Verona,  and  Mantua  form  the 
three  angles  of  an  irregular  triangle, 
of  which  the  line  of  the  Mincio  forms 
the  base.  Charles  Albert,  by  crossing 
the  Mincio  at  Goito,  is  now  within  the 
triangle.  The  three  fortresses  are 
strong,  and  he  has  already  made  some 
attempts  on  Peschiera,  which  com- 
mands the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Garda. 
Those  attempts  have  failed,  and  Ve- 
rona is  now  his  object ;  and  there  too 
he  appears  to  have  already  undergone 
some  failures.  The  true  wonder  is, 
that  he  has  been  suffered  to  remain  a 
moment  making  these  experiments, 
and  that  Austria,  with  300,000  men 
under  arms,  should  allow  an  Italian 
army,  of  50,000  men  at  the  most,  to 
shut  up  her  general,  and  lord  it  over 
half  of  her  Italian  territory.  All  this 
is  an  enigma.  It  is  equally  an  enigma, 
that  the  Austrian  commander-in- chief 


should  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  capital  of  Lombardy 
by  the  rabble  of  the  streets,  and  have 
marched  out  with  a  garrison  of  15,000 
men,  before  a  mob  of  half  their  num- 
ber. He  ought  to  have  fought  in 
Milan  to  his  last  battalion.  If  he  had 
been  embarrassed  by  orders  from  home, 
he  ought  to  have  resigned  at  once.  A 
heavy  blow  at  the  insurrection  in 
Milan  would  have  extinguished  Italian 
rebellion. 

He  has  now  a  position  in  which  he 
might  fight  with  perfect  security  for 
his  flanks  and  rear  ;  with  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Italy,  Mantua,  for  his  place 
of  refuge,  if  defeated ;  and,  if  success- 
ful, with  the  certainty  of  ruin  to  his 
adversary; — yet  he  stands  still.  It 
was  by  a  brilliant  movement  in  this 
position  that  the  Austrian  Kray  gave 
the  French  that  tremendous  defeat 
which  ultimately  drove  them  over  the 
Alps. 

The  surrounding  country  is  of  the 
most  intricate  kind — a  perpetual  inter- 
section of  large  rivers,  guarded  at  every 
passage  by  tetes  de  pont,  and  all  the 
means  known  to  military  science.  A 
war  of  this  order  may  be  carried  on 
for  years  ;  and,  unless  the  Italian  po- 
pulation shall  rise  en  masse,  it  must 
be  a  mere  waste  of  blood  and  time. 

The  true  tactique  of  an  Italian  in- 
vasion is  a  succession  of  rapid,  daring, 
and  hazardous  attacks.  This  is  the 
dictate  of  experience  in  every  example 
of  Italian  conquest.  A  bold  rush  into 
the  interior,  leaving  all  fortresses  be- 
hind, despising  the  obstacles  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  mountains,  and  only  hurry- 
ing on  to  meet  the  enemy  in  line,  has 
been  the  principle  of  success  from  the 
first  days  of  the  French  assaults  on 
Italy  to  the  last.  Their  war  was  an 
incursion,  their  marches  were  a  head- 
long charge,  their  battles  were  out- 
bursts of  furious  force  ;  and,  if  their 
triumphs  were  transient,  they  failed 
merely  from  the  national  caprice  which 
tires  of  every  thing,  and  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  an  ill- regulated  finance. 
The  French,  even  under  the  old  Bour- 
bons, never  descended  the  Alps  with- 
out sweeping  all  resistance  before 
them.  The  campaigns  of  Napoleon  in 
1796,  and  the  following  year,  were  on 
the  same  principle.  He  plunged  into 
Italy  at  the  head  of  50,000  troops, 
ragged,  hungry,  and  in  beggary,  but 
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the  first  robbers  in  Europe.  He  told 
them  that,  by  beating  the  Italians,  they 
should  get  clothes,  food,  and  money. 
As  a  strategist,  he  probably  committed 
a  thousand  faults,  but  he  did  not  com- 
mit the  grand  fault  of  all,  that  of  giv- 
ing the  enemy  time  to  recover  his 
senses.  He  fought  every  day, — he 
fought  by  night  as  well  as  by  "day. 
At  Montenotte,  he  fought  for  twelve 
hours,  and  was  beaten ;  he  again 
mounted  his  horse  at  midnight, 
attacked  the  victor  in  his  first  sleep, 
and,  before  morning,  was  master  of 
the  mountains,  with  the  Austrian 
army  in  full  flight,  and  the  gates  of 
Turin  open  before  him.  The  Russian 
campaign  in  Italy  was  on  the  same 
principle.  "  When  you  are  not  fight- 
ing, march ;  when  you  are  not  march- 
ing, fight."  When  the  Austrian 
generals  advised  Suwarrow  to  ma- 
noeuvre, he  laughed,  and  told  them 
that  tactics  were  only  trifling.  "  Make 
reconnoissances,"  said  the  greybeard 
pupils  of  the  Aulic  Council.  "  My  re- 
connoissances," said  the  great  Russian, 
"  are  of  10,000  men.  Form  column, 
charge  bayonet,  plunge  into  the 
enemy's  centre.  These  are  my  only 
reconnoissances."  In  three  months  he 
drove  the  French,  under  their  two  best 
officers,  Macdonald  and  Moreau, 
across  the  Alps,  and  cleared  Italy. 
A  lingering  Italian  campaign  is  always 
a  campaign  thrown  away,  or  a  country 
lost.  It  is  the  work  of  a  military 
gambler.  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Italy,  in  his  consulate,  was  one  of  the 
most  desperate  hazards  ever  ventured 
in  war.  He  might  have  been  defeated, 
and,  if  defeated,  he  must  have  been 
utterly  ruined.  But  he  attacked  the 
Austrians,  was  repulsed,  renewed  the 
attack  in  desperation,  repulsed  the 
enemy  in  turn,  and  next  day  saw  all 
Italy  capitulate  to  him. 

What  a  month  may  bring  forth  is 
beyond  our  calculation  ;  but  while  we 
were  writing  those  pages,  there  had 
been  a  general  movement  of  the 
Piedmontese  troops  on  Verona,  pro- 
bably with  the  intention  of  aiding 
some  insurrectionary  movement  in 
the  city.  The  Piedmontese  artillery 
speedily  demolished  the  field-works 
in  the  approaches  to  the  city.  A  ge- 
neral advance  was  ordered,  and  the 
Austrian  troops  continued  to  retreat, 
still  turning  on  the  advancing  line, 
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and  fighting,  through  a  country  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  a  low  shrubby 
forest.  At  length,  however,  a  Pied- 
montese division  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked, taken  by  surprise,  and  broken 
with  a  loss  so  heavy,  as  to  determine 
the  retreat  of  the  army  to  its  position 
of  the  morning.  Still,  this  was  but 
an  affair  of  posts ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  General  Nugent,  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  is  putting  down  the 
insurgents  in  the  Venetian  provinces, 
and  is  marching  towards  the  flank  of 
the  Piedmontese. 

One  fact  is  evident,  that  Italy  has 
not  risen  in  a  body,  and  that,  with  all 
the  harangues  of  her  revolutionary 
orators,  and  all  the  promises  of  what 
those  orators  call  "  her  heroic  youth, 
burning  to  extinguish  the  abomination 
of  the  Teutons,"  very  few  of  them 
have  stirred  from  their  coffee-houses. 
Italy,  with  her  twenty  millions  of 
men,  has  probably  not  furnished  to 
the  field  twenty  thousand  volunteers. 
Yet  this  is  the  time  for  which  they 
have  been  all  panting  in  all  kinds  of 
sonnets;  when  the  "new  spirit  of 
political  regeneration"  has  full  range 
for  its  flight,  when  the  Austrian  police 
are  a  dead  letter,  and  when  Spielberg 
and  its  bastions  are  a  bugbear  no 
more. 

But  the  movements  of  the'  Roman 
populace  are  matters  of  more  rapid 
execution.  What  the  Pope  was  a 
month  since,  every  one  knows ; — 
Pius  the  powerful,  Pius  the  popular, 
Pius  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  all  the 
aggrieved  nations  of  Italy,  with  a 
slight  appendix,  including  the  ag- 
grieved nations  of  Europe.  But  the 
populace,  which  gave  him  his  titles, 
have  now  changed  them,  and  he  is 
"  Pius  the  Monk." 

In  a  year  whose  every  week  produces 
a  revolution,  who  can  predict  the 
events  of  a  month  ?  In  the  middle 
of  this  month  of  May,  Pope  Pius  is 
virtually  a  prisoner  in  his  palace ; 
within  a  week  he  may  be  transferred 
to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo ;  within  a 
fortnight  he  may  be  an  exile,  an  out- 
law, or  a  refugee  in  England. 

The  intelligence  from  Rome  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month  was 
simply,  that  he  was  a  cipher.  The 
people,  in  their  eagerness  for  Austrian 
overthrow,  demanded  a  declaration 
of  war.  But  the  German  bishops  are 
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said  to  have  informed  the  Court  of 
Cardinals,  that  a  measure  of  that 
order  would  instantly  produce  a  re- 
nouncement of  their  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  See.  A  council  of  cardinals 
was  now  summoned,  before  whom 
the  Pope  laid  a  recapitulation  of  his 
policy,  which  may  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  penitential  speech.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  his  ministers 
tendered  their  resignations,  probably 
hoping  to  lay  the  onus  of  things  on 
the  shoulders  of  Pius  himself,  and 
glad  to  escape  from  being  massacred 
by  the  mob,  or  hanged  by  the  Aus- 
trians. 

But  the  Pope  wisely  determined, 
that  whatever  happened  to  one,  should 
happen  to  all,  and  refused  to  let  them 
resign.  The  general  staff  then  held 
a  "  sitting,"  and  the  municipality 
marched  in  procession,  to  give  their 
opinion  at  the  Vatican  on  matters  of 
government,  and  recommend  "  abdi- 
cation!" Such  are  the  benefits  of 
telling  the  rabble  that  they  are  the 
true  depositaries  of  the  national  wis- 
dom. In  other  and  better  days,  the 
Pope  would  have  sent  those  volun- 
teer privy- councillors  to  the  galleys, 
as  their  impudence  richly  deserved. 
But  he  may  now  thank  his  own  poli- 
tical visions. 

The  affair  was  not  yet  over.  The 
civic  guard,  that  darling  creation  of 
regenerate  freedom,  took  up  its  mus- 
kets, planted  themselves  at  the  gates, 
and  declared  that  no  one,  priest, 
bishop,  or  pope,  should  stir  from 
Rome.  A  kind  of  rabble  proclama- 
tion was  next  made,  that  "  no  eccle- 
siastic should  hold  any  civil  office."  If 
this  be  persisted  in,  there  is  an  end  of 
"  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope."  He 
may  possibly  be  allowed  to  say  mass, 
hear  confessions,  and  work  miracles  in 
the  old  monkish  fashion.  But  his 
tiara  must  pass  away,  his  sceptre  will 
be  a  staff,  and  his  toe  will  be  kissed 
no  more.  The  mob  say  that  as  they 
do  not  wish  to  take  him  by  surprise, 
they  have  allowed  him  some  days  to 
settle  the  question  of  private  life  with 
himself.  But  the  declaration  of  war 
is  the  sine  qua  non,  and  if  he  refuses, 
there  is  to  be  a  "provisional  govern- 
ment." 

"By  six  o'clock,  on  the  1st  instant, 
no  answer  had  been  received."  Such 
fe  the  new  punctuality  of  popular 
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dealings  with  princes  and  popes  ;  and 
such  was  the  announcement  of  the 
mob  leaders  to  all  those  political  re- 
formers, the  loungers  of  Rome.  But 
at  last  the  old  expedient  of  startled 
sovereignty  has  been  adopted.  The 
ministry,  by  intelligence  on  the  5th, 
had  been  suffered  to  retire,  and  their 
successors,  more  liberal  than  ever, 
were  received  with  popular  acclama- 
tion. 

The  senate  of  Rome,  probably  to 
soften  this  measure  to  the  Papal 
feelings,  presented  Pius  with  a  long 
address,  which,  however,"  contains  a 
repetition  of  the  demand  for  war  at 
any  price.  It  says,  "  The  people  do 
not  expect  you,  a  messenger  of  peace, 
to  declare  war.  But  they  only  desire 
that  you  should  not  prevent  those  to 
whom  you  have  confided  the  direction 
of  temporal  affairs  to  undertake  and 
conduct  it"  Thus  the  division  is 
complete.  The  Pope  is  to  be  two 
distinct  personage*— the  messenger  of 
peace,  and  the  maker  of  war ;  unless, 
in  the  latter  instance,  he  is  to  be 
responsible  for  acts  which  he  does  not 
guide,  and  to  acknowledge  his  minis- 
ters to  be  "  viceroys  over  him."  Of 
all  the  acts  of  sovereignty,  the  most 
inalienable  is  the  making  of  peace  and 
war.  But  the  sovereign  of  Rome  is 
to  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  to 
be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  Board. 
We  may  well  believe  the  accounts 
which  represent  him  as  "m  deep  dejec- 
tion" at  these  manifestations  of  popu- 
lar dealings  with  princes  and  popes. 
If  his  "  Holiness"  is  not  expeditious  in 
his  decision  to  obey  his  Sansculotte 
statesmen,  the  conclusion  will  be  as 
rapid  as  the  conception. 

In  all  this  chapter  of  change,  what- 
ever may  be  the  coolness  of  our  respect 
for  the  Papacy,  we  feel  for  the  Pope, 
as  we  should  feel  for  any  man  intole- 
rably insulted  by  a  conspiracy  of 
wretches  pampered  into  gross  arro- 
gance by  sudden  power.  His  per- 
sonal character  is  unimpeachable ;  and 
if  his  vanity  has  met  with  a  sudden 
and  bitter  reproof,  it  is  only  the  vanity 
of  an  Italian. 

Even  of  the  people  of  Italy  we  speak 
only  with  regret.  If  these  pages  con- 
tain contemptuous  expressions,  wrung 
from  us  by  the  truth  of  things,  we  arc 
not  the  less  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
original  merits  of  a  people  spoiled 
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only  by  their  institutions.  We  admit 
every  instance  which  their  panegy- 
rists adduce  of  their  natural  ability, 
of  their  kindliness  of  disposition,  of 
their  ancient  intrepidity  in  the  field, 
and  of  their  brilliancy  in  the  arts.  We 
impute  all  their  waste  of  those  gifts  to 
the  fiction  which  they  call  their  re- 
ligion. We  lament  over  the  hope- 
lessness of  Italian  restoration  while 
the  nation  sees  the  melting  of  St 
Januarius's  blood  as  a  work  of  hea- 
ven; expects  the  remission  of  sins 
from  looking  at  the  napkin  of  St  Ve- 
ronica ;  bows  down  to  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  as  the  worker  of  miracles,  and 
as  an  object  of  divine  worship.  While 
this  lasts,  the  mind  of  Italy  must  re- 
main in  the  darkness  of  that  of  its 
fathers  :  it  may  have  wars,  but  it  will 
have  no  advance  in  liberty ;  it  may 


have  revolutions,  but  it  will  have  no 
national  vigour  ;  it  may  have  a  thou- 
sand depositions  of  sovereigns,  but  it 
will  only  be  a  change  of  masters,  and 
every  change  only  leaving  it  the  more 
a  slave.  Italy  can  have  but  one 
charter — the  Bible. 

But  now  the  world  is  in  confusion. 
War  in  the  north — war  in  the  south — 
war  gathering  in  the  east  of  Europe. 
Russia,  with  120,000  men,  marching 
on  Poland,  to  be  followed  by  300,000 
more.  France,  with  half  a  million  of 
men  in  arms,  waiting  but  the  blast  of 
the  revolutionary  trumpet  to  pour 
down  on  Italy.  Can  these  things  be 
by  accident  ?  Universal  convulsion 
after  a  tranquillity  of  thirty  years  ! 
And  are  these  but  the  beginning  of 
sorrows  ? 


THE  INCA  AND  HIS  BRIDE. — A  MEDLEY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ASTLEY'S. 


"  MOST  votes  carry  the  point,  as  a 
matter  of  course,"  said  the  Doctor, 
carefully  distilling  the  last  few  drops 
of  an  incomparable  Badmington  into 
Ms  glass.  "  I  must  say  I  am  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Surrey  Zoo.  They 
have  got  up  Rome  there  in  a  style 
that  is  absolutely  perfect;  and  the 
whole  thing  puts  one  remarkably  in 
mind  of  Tacitus." 

"Very  likely,"  replied  our  friend 
the  Spaniard ;  "but  it  so  happens  that 
my  classical  reminiscences  are  the 
reverse  of  agreeable.  I  don't  believe 
there  was  a  single  oak  in  the  whole 
grove  of  Dodona;  at  least  my  in- 
stinctive impression  is  towards  the 
fact,  that  in  the  days  of  Agricola  the 
world  was  a  wilderness  of  birch.  No ; 
I  declare  for  the  opera.  Pauline 
Viardot " 

"  Bah !"  said  the  Doctor.  "  These 
are  no  times  to  encourage  foreigners. 
What  say  you,  Fred?" 

"  I  pronounce  decidedly  against  the 
opera.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  for 
the  encouragement  of  native  talent, 
especially  in  these  revolutionary  days ; 
and  in  the  second,  I  am  remarkably 
hard  up  for  cash.  I  agree  with  the 


Spaniard  that  Rome  is  rot.  Suppose 
we  go  down  to  Astley's,  and  indulge 
ourselves  with  the  death  of  Shaw  ?" 

"  I  rather  think  that  Shaw  is  used 
up,"  replied  the  Doctor.  u  Gomersal 
was  the  last  of  his  race.  However, 
Widdicomb  survives,  and  there  is  still 
a  chance  of  fun.  So  Astley's  be  it." 

Accordingly,  we  soon  found  our- 
selves at  that  notable  place  of  hippo- 
dramatic  entertainment.  In  former 
years,  Astley's  was  by  far  the  most  na- 
tional of  all  the  metropolitan  theatres. 
It  aiforded  the  best  practical  exposi- 
tion of  the  military  history  of  Europe. 
One  by  one  the  fiery  fights  of  the 
Peninsula  and  of  Flanders  were  repro- 
duced with  an  almost  unnecessary 
amount  of  carnage.  Real  cannon — or 
at  least  cylinders  which  had  every 
appearance  of  being  bored — rambled 
nightly  across  the  stage.  Squadrons 
of  dragoons,  mounted  upon  piebald, 
cream-coloured,  and  flea-bitten  char- 
gers, used  to  dash  desperately  through 
groves  of  canvass  in  pursuit  of  des- 
pairing fugitives;  and  terrific  were 
the  thunders  of  applause  as  the  chivalry 
assailed  a  bridge,  or  overleaped  the 
battlements  of  a  fortification.  No  feat 
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was  too  impracticable  for  these  cen- 
taurs— no  chasm  too  enormous  for 
their  vault ;  and  it  really  was  a  touch- 
ing thing  to  observe  that,  whenever  a 
trooper  fell,  his  horse  invariably  knelt 
down  beside  him,  and  seemed  to  be- 
seech him  to  arise  by  pathetically  nib- 
bling at  his  buttons.  The  entertain- 
ments usually  concluded  with  a  series 
of  single  combats,  a  transparency  of 
Britannia  seated  on  a  garden  roller, 
and  a  most  prodigal  distribution  of 
laurel.  They  were  not  only  blame- 
less, but  highly  praiseworthy  and 
patriotic  exhibitions ;  and  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  they  are  rapidly 
falling  into  desuetude. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
Astley's  has  undergone  a  change. 
There  may  be  as  much  good  riding  as 
ever,  and  as  fearless  bounding  on  the 
tight- rope — the  courier  of  St  Peters- 
burg may  still  pursue  the  uneven  tenor 
of  his  way  along  the  backs  of  six  simul- 
taneous geldings — and  the  lover  may 
regain  his  bride  by  passing  through 
the  terrific  ordeal  of  the  blazing  hoop 
as  of  yore.  But  the  British  feeling — 
the  indomitable  spirit — the  strong, 
burly,  independent  patriotism  of  the 
ring  has  departed,  and  the  Union  Jack 
no  longer  floats  triumphant  over  a 
sea  of  sawdust.  This  is  matter  of 
painful  thought,  for  it  is  a  marked 
sign  of  the  decadence  of  the  national 
drama. 

We  were  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
last  act  of  an  entertaining  spectacle, 
which  argued  on  the  part  of  the  author 
a  particular  intimacy  with  natural  his- 
tory, and  with  the  customs  of  the 
Oriental  nations.  The  scene  was  laid 
in  some  village  of  Hindostan  ;  and  it 
appeared  that  sundry  British  subjects, 
male  and  female,  had  by  accident  been 
caught  trespassing  within  the  confines 
of  a  grove  sacred  to  Bramah.  No 
Highland  thane  in  the  act  of  detect- 
ing a  stray  geologist  on  his  territory 
could  have  exhibited  more  unbounded 
wrath  than  the  high-priest,  whose 
white  beard  and  coffee-coloured  arms 
vibrated  and  quivered  with  indigna- 
tion. Regardless  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  insensible  to  the  duties  of 
hospitality,  the  hoary  heathen  sum- 
moned the  captives  before  him,  and 
offered  them  the  fearful  alternative  of 
embracing  the  worship  of  Bramah,  or 
of  undergoing  the  sentence  of  Daniel, 
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with  the  certainty  of  a  worse  catastro- 
phe. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  whole  party,  even  down  to  a 
deboshed  sergeant,  whose  religious 
scruples  could  hardly  have  been  very 
strong,  spurned  at  the  idea  of  repudi- 
ating their  faith,  and  unanimously  de- 
manded to  be  led  on  the  instant  to  the 
menagerie.  One  young  lieutenant  of 
the  Irregulars,  indeed,  was  liberal  in 
his  offers  to  die  for  a  certain  lady,  who 
had  very  unwisely  followed  him  into 
the  jungle  without  a  bonnet,  and  in  a 
gauze  dress  of  singular  tenuity :  but 
as  the  old  hierophant  had  made  no 
offers  whatever  of  a  partial  amnesty, 
it  did  not  exactly  appear  that  such 
generous  devotion  could  in  any  way 
be  carried  into  effect.  The  audience, 
accordingly,  were  led  to  prepare  for  a 
scene  of  indiscriminate  bone-crushing, 
when  a  new  turn  was  given  to  the 
posture  of  affairs  by  the  appearance 
of  a  tall  gentleman  arrayed  in  flesh- 
coloured  tights,  who  demanded  the 
priority  of  sacrifice.  The  precise  per- 
suasion of  this  individual,  and  his 
claims  to  such  invidious  distinction, 
were  not  accurately  set  forward  ;  but 
as  he  rejoiced  in  the  appellation  of 
Morok  the  Beast-tamer,  it  appeared 
evident  to  us  that  at  some  period  of 
his  existence  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  an  intimacy  of  M. 
Eugene  Sue.  After  some  considera- 
tion, and  an  appeal  to  an  invisible 
oracle,  the  high- priest  of  Bramah,  in- 
fluenced probably  by  the  distinguished 
literary  position  of  his  prisoner,  con- 
sented to  the  request ;  and  a  solemn 
festival,  to  begin  with  the  disparition 
of  the  European  captives  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  beasts,  and  to  end  with  the 
incremation  of  about  twenty  young 
native  widows  on  the  funeral  pile,  was 
decreed  accordingly.  This  announce- 
ment seemed  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
aforesaid  widows  with  unbounded  rap- 
ture, for  they  incontinently  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  where  they 
executed  an  extempore  mazourka. 

The  next  scene  exhibited  a  cave, 
divided  into  two  compartments,  each 
of  them  stocked  with  a  very  fair  sup- 
ply of  decrepid-looking  lions  and  at- 
tenuated leopards.  There  was  some 
slight  squalling  from  the  pit  on  the 
part  of  the  female  audience ;  for  the 
interposed  grating  appeared  to  be 
needlessly  slight,  and  one  of  the  lions, 
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though  possibly,  from  the  mere  ennui 
of  existence,  had  a  habit  of  yawning, 
which  might  have  struck  terror  into 
the  heart  of  Androcles.  The  clown, 
however,  though  not  properly  a  pro- 
tagonist in  the  drama,  was  kind  enough 
to  restore  confidence  to  the  spectators, 
by  walking  several  times  upon  his 
hands  before  the  bars,  and  exposing 
his  motley  person  in  divers  tempting 
attitudes  to  the  wild  beasts,  without 
apparently  exciting  their  appetite. 
The  yawning  animal  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  invitation  than  to  raise 
himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  rested 
his  four  paws  upon  the  cross-bar ; 
after  which  he  remained  sitting  like  an 
enormous  terrier  supplicating  for  a 
fragment  of  muffin.  A  sickly  tiger  in 
the  other  compartment  began  to  cough 
unpleasantly,  as  though  the  air  of  the 
circus  was  too  pungent  or  too  loaded 
for  his  delicate  lungs. 

Presently  the  procession  entered, 
singing  a  hymn,  which  must  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  Bramah.  In  this 
ditty  the  widows  joined  with  a  forti- 
tude worthy  of  so  many  Iphigenias  ; 
and  we  were  not  a  little  shocked  to 
observe  that  some  of  the  European 
captives  were  participators  in  that 
heathen  psalmody.  However,  for  the 
credit  of  our  country,  it  should  be 
stated,  that  neither  the  lieutenant  of 
Irregulars,  nor  Amelia  Darlingcourt, 
the  young  lady  in  whose  affections  he 
had  a  decided  interest,  took  part  in 
any  such  apostasy — indeed  the  mind 
of  the  latter  was  wholly  occupied  by 
other  feelings,  as  she  presently  took 
occasion  to  assure  us ;  for,  the  priest  of 
Bramah  having  proclaimed  silence, 
she  advanced  to  the  foot- lamps,  and 
warbled  out  an  appropriate  declara- 
tion that  her  heart  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  Highlands.  This  over,  she 
threw  herself  into  her  lover's  arms  ; 
and  they  both  contemplated  the 
menagerie  with  a  calmness  which 
testified  the  triumph  of  affection  over 
death. 

At  a  given  signal,  Morok  the  Beast- 
tamer  stepped  undauntedly  into  the 
den.  We  are  ashamed  to  say  that 
our  friend  the  Doctor  gloated  upon 
this  part  of  the  spectacle  with  evident 
interest — it  being  a  favourite  theory  of 
his  that,  on  some  occasion  when 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  animals 
were  more  than  ordinarily  active, 


Morok  was  sure  to  go  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  Zumalacarregui  was  more 
indifferent, — pronounced  the  whole 
exhibition  a  humbug,  and  contrasted 
it  disparagingly  with  the  bull -fights 
in  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
he  was  wont  to  take  an  active  share 
at  Salamanca.  For  my  own  part,  it 
did  not  strike  me  that  Mr  Morok  ran 
any  particular  danger.  Either  the 
animals  were  gorged,  or  their  native 
ferocity  had  been  long  ago  subdued 
by  a  system  of  judicious  training.  The 
lions  submitted  with  perfect  resigna- 
tion to  have  their  jaws  wrenched  open, 
and  showed  no  symptoms  of  any  desire 
to  imitate  the  example  of  nutcrackers, 
even  when  the  beast- tamer  was  in- 
specting the  structure  of  their  throats. 
The  panthers  were  as  pacific  as  though 
they  had  formed  part  of  the  body- 
guard of  Bacchus  ;  and  the  leopards 
ran  up  the  shoulders  of  the  man,  and 
even  allowed  themselves  to  be  twisted 
up  into  neckcloths,  with  a  docility 
which  was  positively  engaging. 

The  denoument  of  the  drama  was, 
of  course,  simple.  The  high-priest  of 
Bramah,  and  indeed  the  deity  himself, 
were  taken  thoroughly  aback.  The 
oracle  declared  itself  satisfied.  The 
European  captives  were  set  free  with- 
out the  slightest  stain  upon  their 
honour.  Morok  was  discovered  to  be 
an  eminentrajah— perhaps  TippooSaib 
or  Hyder  AH  in  disguise  ;  the  elderly 
individual  with  the  coffee-coloured 
arms  gave  his  benediction  to  the  lovers 
— and  the  widows,  sharing  in  the  ge- 
neral amnesty,  and  relieved  from  the 
statutory  duty  of  performing  as  suttee, 
testified  their  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  whole  proceedings  by  another 
rnazy  dance ;  after  which  the  cur- 
tain fell  upon  a  highly  appropriate 
tableau. 

u  Well !"  said  the  Doctor,  "  upon 
my  honour,  I  must  say  that  we  should 
have  been  quite  as  well  off  at  the 
Surrey.  In  this  hot  weather,  the  am- 
moniacal  odour  of  the  stables  may  be 
salubrious,  but  it  is  very  far  from  re- 
freshing ;  and  I  question  whether  it  is 
improved  by  an  intermixture  of  car- 
nivorous exhalations." 

"  Were  it  not  for  that  pretty  face  in 
the  next  box,  I  would  have  been  off 
before  now,"  observed  he  of  Sala- 
manca ;  "  this  lion  and  tiger  stuff  is 
enough  to  try  the  patience  of  Job." 
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"  But  the  horsemanship,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  I. 

"  Psha  !  what  do  they  know  of  real 
horsemanship  here  ?"  interrupted  the 
Spaniard.  u  When  I  was  in  the 
Christine  cavalry." 

"  There !  I  knew  it !"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. "  Once  set  him  off"  on  that  yarn, 
and  we  shall  have  the  whole  history  of 
his  campaigns,  without  the  slightest 
remorse  or  mitigation.  Do,  my  dear 
Fred,  be  cautious  !  You  don't  know 
what  I  endured  yesterday  at  supper." 

u  You  be  shot !"  replied  the  Iberian. 
"  Was  I  not  compelled  to  substitute 
some  rational  topic  of  conversation 
for  your  interminable  harangue  upon 
the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  complaint? 
It  was  enough  to  have  emptied  an 
hospital.  But  see !  they  are  bringing 
in  the  horses.  By  Jove,  how  fresh 
Widdicomb  looks  !  I  wonder  whether 
he  was  really  master  of  the  ring  at 
Trajan's  amphitheatre.  Not  a  bad 
brute,  that  one  striped  like  a  Zebra. 
How  on  earth  do  they  manage  the 
colours  ?" 

"  It  is  a  chemical  process,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
that  the  hyper-iodate  of " 

"  Oh  yes  !  we  know  all  about  it : 
very  queer  stuff  too,  I  daresay.  Hallo 
— look  here !  what  kind  of  character 
is  this  fellow  intended  to  personify  V" 

The  question  was  not  easily  an- 
swered. The  individual  who  provoked 
the  remark  was  attired  in  most  parsi- 
monious silk  drawers,  with  a  sort  of 
diminutive  kilt  around  his  waist.  His 
head  was  decorated  with  a  circle  of 
particoloured  feathers  springing  from 
a  spangled  circlet,  not  altogether 
unlike  a  highly  decorated  library- 
duster.  On  the  whole,  his  costume 
was  such  as  might  have  suited  a  Peru- 
vian climate  ;  but  it  was  manifestly 
unfitted  for  the  temperature  of  any 
untropical  locality.  By  his  side  was 
a  young  lady  similarly  attired,  only 
with  a  more  liberal  allowance  of 
drapery,  and  rather  more  spangles 
upon  her  sleeves.  The  clown  proceeded 
to  chalk  their  soles  with  an  expression 
of  devout  humility. 

"  These,  I  presume,"  said  the  Doctor, 
consulting  the  playbill,  "  are  intended 
to  represent  the  Inca  and  his  bride ; 
though  what  Incas  had  to  do  with 
horses,  is  utterly  beyond  my  compre- 
hension." 


41  They  might  have  got  them  from 
the  Spaniards,  you  know.  Pizarro  is 
said  to  have  been  a  liberal  fellow  in 
his  way.  I  know  a  descendant  of  his 
at  Cordova — " 

"  There  they  go — now  for  it ! "  said 
the  Doctor.  "  I  wonder  if  people  ever 
galloped  across  a  prairie  in  that  way, 
holding  one  another  by  the  hands,  and 
standing  each  upon  the  point  of  one 
particular  toe  ?  " 

"No  more  than  Mercury  ever  chose 
to  light  upon  the  summit  of&jetd'eau," 
said  I.  "  But  you  are  very  prosaical 
and  matter-of-fact  to-night.  See !  up 
goes  the  lady  on  the  Inca's  knee.  Do 
you  call  that  attitude  nothing  ?  Why, 
even  the  master  of  the  ring  is  so  lost 
in  admiration  that  he  is  forgetting  to 
use  his  whip." 

Here  come  the  pole  and  ribbons. 
Ypicks !  Capitally  leaped !  That  young 
lady  bounds  over  the  cords  as  light 
and  playfully  as  a  panther.  Surely 
the  Inca  is  not  going  to  disgrace  him- 
self by  tumbling  through  a  hoop? 
Yes,  by  the  powers  he  is! — and  a  very 
fair  somersault  he  has  made  of  it ! 
Now,  then,  put  on  the  steam  !  Round 
they  go  like  a  whirlwind,  attitudinising 
as  if  in  agony.  She  looks  behind  her 
— starts — points  ;  he  turns  his  head 
— some  imaginary  foe  must  be  in 
pursuit !  Onwards — onwards,  loving 
pair !  One  leap  now,  and  ye  are  safe ! 
It  is  a  rasper,  though — being  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  five-barred  gate, 
speaking  volumes  in  favour  of  early 
Peruvian  agriculture.  Over  it  they  go 
both  together  ;  and  Mr  Merryman,  in 
token  of  satisfaction,  refreshes  himself 
with  a  swim  upon  the  sawdust ! 

"That  course  alone  is  worth  the 
money,"  said  I.  "  Now,  Chief,  unless 
you  are  bent  upon  prosecuting  your 
conquest  to  the  left,  we  may  go.  I 
feel  a  strong  craving  in  my  inner  man 
for  a  draught  of  Barclay  and  Perkins." 

"  After  all,"  remarked  the  Doctor, 
as  we  wended  our  way  homewards, 
"  there  is  something  remarkably 
refreshing  in  the  utter  extrava- 
gance of  the  fictions  which  are 
presented  at  Astley's.  They  must 
keep  in  pay  some  author  of  very  ex- 
traordinary genius.  He  never  seems 
for  a  moment  at  a  loss  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that,  at  an  hour's  notice,  he  could 
get  up  a  spectacle  as  brilliant  as  Alad- 
din's, in  the  Arabian  Nights." 
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k'  I  wish  some  of  our  friends  would 
profit  by  the  example,"  said  I.  "There 
is  a  fearful  dearth  of  invention  just 
now,  especially  in  the  fictional  depart- 
ment ;  and  if  no  speedy  improvement 
takes  place,  I  confess  I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  become  of  the  periodi- 
cals." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  remarked 
the  Spaniard.  "  Some  people  are 
rather  given  to  hunt  an  idea  to  death. 
For  example,  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
certain  gentleman  who  can  write  about 
nothing  except  the  railways.  Every 
story  of  his  has  some  connexion 
with  scrip  or  shares,  and  the  interest 
of  the  plot  invariably  turns  upon  a 
panic." 

"  Allow  me  to  remark,  Mr  Zumala- 
carregui,  "  said  I,  considerably  nettled 
at  the  allusion,  which  seemed  exces- 
sively uncalled  for,  "  that  any  subject 
of  domestic  interest  is  much  better 
than  an  incessant  repetition  of  low 
Peninsular  skirmishes.  You  may  pro- 
bably think  that  the  public  are  inter- 
ested in  the  exploits  of  Herrera  the 
dragoon,  in  the  forcible  strangulation 
of  gipsies,  attacks  upon  convents,  and 
the  other  wares  in  which  you  usually 
deal ;  but  my  opinion  is  very  differ- 
ent." 

"  No  doubt  of  it !  "  exclaimed  the 
Doctor,  who  was  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  a  literary  row.  "Every 
body  is  sick  with  the  eternal  sameness 
of  these  seiioras.  I  wonder,  Chief,  you 
don't  change  your  ground,  and  let  us 
have  something  better." 

"Better  than  what?"  said  the 
Spaniard.  "  Better  than  rigmarole 
stories  about  surveyors,  and  gradients, 
and  old  gentlemen  with  pigtails  that 
dabble  in  stock.  I  rather  suspect 
that,  at  all  events,  my  bitterest  enemy 
cannot  accuse  me  of  having  put  out 
any  thing  worse." 

"  Nay,  that's  true  enough !"  chimed 
in  the  Doctor:  "  I  by  no  means  vindi- 
cate our  friend.  He  is  sufficiently 
tiresome  upon  occasion,  I  allow." 

"  It  is  very  easy  for  those  who 
never  wrote  a  line  to  pass  criticisms 
upon  the  works  of  others,"  said  I. 

"  Works  ?  railway  works,  you 
mean,"  said  the  Spaniard. 

"  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  my  fine 
fellow,"  replied  I,  "  that  I  will  back 
myself  for  any  given  sum  to  write  a 
tale  against  you  on  any  possible  sub- 
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ject ;  and  you  may  lay  the  locality, 
if  you  please,  in  your  favourite  Spain, 
though  I  know  no  more  about  it  than 
I  do  of  Timbuctoo." 

"  And  I,"  said  Zumala,  "  will  knock 
under  to  no  man,  not  even  Alexander 
Dumas,  for  invention.  So  the  sooner 
we  begin  the  better." 

"Well,  then,  fix  your  subject.  Shall 
it  be  at  the  siege  of  Salamanca?" 

"  In  order  that  you  may  pilfer 
right  and  left  from  military  memoirs, 
I  suppose.  Thank  you — I  am  not 
quite  so  foolish  !  " 

"  Take  your  own  ground,  then. 
Where  shall  it  be?  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  or  New  Zealand,  if  you  like 
it  better." 

"  By  no  means  let  us  interfere  with 
G.  P.  R.  James.  He  has  taken  the 
convicts  under  his  own  especial  charge. 
Let  us  say  America,  North  or  South,  and 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  select  the  century." 

"  I  won't  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
Fenimore  Cooper's  Redskins,"  said  I. 
u  Your  gipsy  practice  would  give  you 
a  decided  advantage  in  portraying 
the  fiery  eyes  of  a  Crow  or  a  Dela- 
ware Indian,  glaring  through  a  sumach 
bush.  Besides,  I  hate  all  that  rubbish 
about  wampum  and  moccassins.  But 
if  you  like  to  try  your  hand  at  a  Pa- 
tagonian  tale,  or  even  a  touch  at  the 
Snapping  Turtle  or  Cypress  Swamp, 
though  that  is  more  in  your  line,  I 
assure  you  I  have  no  objection." 

"  Let  me  mediate,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  The  whole  of  this  discussion  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  to-night's  per- 
formances at  Astley's,  and  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  not  avail  yourselves 
of  a  ready-made  hint.  There  is  the 
Inca  and  his  bride,  —  a  capital  sug- 
gestive subject.  Take  that  as  the 
groundwork  of  your  tales,  and  pitch 
them  in  the  days  of  Pizarro." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I—"  only  let  us 
start  in  a  mutual  state  of  ignorance. 
It  is  many  years  since  I  have  read  a 
word  about  the  Incas,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  refresh  my  knowledge.  What 
is  your  amount  of  preparation,  Hi- 
dalgo?" 

"  Precisely  the  same  as  yours." 

"  So  far  good.  But — harkye — who 
is  to  decide  between  us  ?  " 

"The  public,  of  course." 

"  But  then,  reflect — two  tales  upon 
the  same  subject !  Why,  nobody  will 
have  patience  to  read  them !" 
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u  Couldn't  you  try  chapter  about  ?  " 
suggested  the  Doctor. 

'*A  capital  idea!"  cried  the  Spa- 
niard. "  I  am  going  down  to  Green- 
wich to-morrow  for  a  white-bait  party, 
so  you  have  a  clear  day  to  begin  with. 
We  shall  write  it  alternately,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Virgilian  eclogues." 

u  Arcades  ambo"  quoth  the  Doctor. 
*k  Well,  good-night,  lads,  and  see  that 
you  work  out  one  another's  ideas 
handsomely.  I  shall  step  into  the 
club  for  half  an  hour,  and  have  a  glass 
of  cold  brandy  and  water." 

"  I  say,  Zumala,"  said  I,  as  I 
walked  home  with  my  rival,  u  I  am 
afraid  the  villain  the  Doctor  is  making 


game  of  us.  Had  we  not  better  give 
the  idea  up  ?  " 

"Not  a  whit  of  it,"  replied  the 
Spaniard.  "  I  really  want  to  see  how 
the  thing  will  do  :  and  if  you  like  to 
drag  in  the  Doctor  as  a  character,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  keep  it  upi  I  pre- 
sume there  were  plenty  Caledonians 
wandering  about  the  world  even  so 
far  back  as  Pizarro's  time  ?  " 

u  There  is  always  plenty  of  that 
stock  in  the  market,"  I  replied,  with  a 
groan.  "  Well,  good-night.  The  MS. 
of  the  first  chapter  shall  be  sent  you 
to-morrow  evening;  and  recollect  that 
we  are  both  upon  honour  to  avoid  all 
kind  of  reference." 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  RUBICON  OF  PERU. 


It  was  the  sunny  dawn  of  a  tropical 
morning.  The  sea  had  just  ebbed, 
leaving  a  vast  expanse  of  white  sand 
studded  with  strange  particoloured 
shells,  between  the  primeval  forest 
which  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
ocean  verge,  and  the  heavy  line  of 
breakers  which  plashed  sullenly  along 
the  shore.  One  vessel,  partially  dis- 
masted, and  bearing  tokens  of  the 
recent  storm,  was  riding  at  anchor 
beyond  the  outer  ridge  ;  another  lay 
in  hopeless  wreck,  a  black  and  broken 
hulk,  upon  the  beach.  Her  timbers 
were  stove  in,  her  bulwarks  swept 
away  ;  the  once  stately  Estremadura 
would  never  more  walk  the  waters 
like  a  thing  instinct  with  beauty  and 
with  life. 

Upwards  of  three  hundred  hardy 
and  bronzed  veterans  occupied  the 
beach.  In  the  countenances  of  some 
might  be  traced  that  sullen  expression 
which  is  the  result  of  absolute  despair. 
Others  used  vehement  gesticulations, 
attempting  apparently  to  convince 
their  comrades  of  the  propriety  of 
adopting  some  strong  and  dangerous 
resolution.  Others,  who  were  either 
more  used  to  peril,  or  more  indiiferent 
to  consequences,  were  playing  at 
games  of  chance,  as  composedly  as  if, 
instead  of  being  outcasts  on  a  foreign 
shore,  they  were  wiling  away  the 
tedium  of  an  hour  in  their  dear  but 
distant  Spain. 

Two  men,  who   seemed  by  their 


garb  and  bearing  to  be  the  leaders, 
were  walking  apart  from  the  otters. 
The  eldest,  a  tall  gaunt  man,  whose 
forehead  was  seamed  with  the  furrows 
of  many  years,  appeared  to  be  dis- 
suading his  companion  from  some 
enterprise  which  the  younger  eagerly 
urged.  Ever  and  anon  he  stopped, 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  gigantic 
woods  which  stretched  inward  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  and  shook  his 
head  in  token  of  dissent  and  dis- 
couragement. 

"I  tellthee,  Pizarro,  it  is  madness, 
sheer  madness!"  said  he.  "The 
foot  of  man  has  never  yet  penetrated 
that  howling  wilderness,  from  which 
all  last  night  there  issued  sounds  that 
might  have  chilled  the  bravest  heart 
with  terror.  Even  could  we  hope  to 
penetrate  alive  through  its  zone,  what 
thinkest  thou  lies  beyond?  I  see  in 
the  distance  a  chain  of  dark  and 
gloomy  mountains,  upon  whose  sum- 
mits the  sun  never  shines,  so  thick 
are  the  clouds  that  obscure  them ; 
and  I  fear  me  that,  could  we  reach 
their  top,  we  should  but  look  down 
upon  the  frightful  abyss  that  is  the 
uttermost  boundary  of  the  world!  " 

u  Pshaw,  Don  Gonsalez !  I  did 
not  think  thou  hadst  been  so  weak  as 
to  believe  in  such  fables.  Be  the  end 
of  the  world  where  it  may,  never  let 
it  be  said  that,  so  long  as  one  rood  of 
land  remains  unexplored,  the  bold 
Spanish  Buccaneers  shrank  from  their 
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appointed  task.  But  I  know  that  it 
is  not  so.  Beyond  yon  dusky  ridge 
there  are  valleys  as  rich  as  ever 
basked  in  the  glory  of  the  sun — 
fields  more  fertile  than  any  in  Spain 
— cities  that  are  paved  with  silver 
and  with  gold.  I  have  seen  them, 
old  man,  many  and  many  a  time  in 
my  dreams  ;  and,  by  Santiago,  I  will 
not  forego  their  conquest ! " 

"  Thou  hast  said  the  truth  unwit- 
tingly, Pizarro,"  replied  the  other. 
"  These  are  indeed  dreams,  the  coin- 
age of  a  visionary  brain,  and  they  will 
lure  thee  on  to  ruin.  Bethink  thee — 
even  were  it  as  thou  supposest — were 
El  Dorado  separated  from  us  only  by 
yon  colossal  barriers  of  nature,  how 
could  we  achieve  its  conquest  with  a 
handful  of  broken  men?  Those  valleys 
thou  speakest  of,  if  they  do  exist, 
must  be  peopled — the  cities  will  be 
strong  and  garrisoned.  Men  build 
not  that  which  they  are  utterly  unable 
to  defend  ;  and  our  force,  heaven  help 
us !  is  scarce  strong  enough  to  capture 
a  village." 

"Listen!"  said  Pizarro,  and  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  other. 
"I  am  not  a  learned  man,  as  thou 
knowest,  but  something  have  I  seen 
and  heard.  I  have  seen  thirty  deter- 
mined men  hold  their  own  at  point  of 
pike  against  an  army.  I  have  seen 
thirty  horsemen  scatter  thousands  of 
the  barbarians  like  chaff ;  and  have 
we  not  more  than  thirty  here  ?  Nay, 
listen  further.  I  have  heard  that  in 
the  old  time,  when  a  land  called 
Greece  was  assailed  —  it  might  have 
been  by  the  Saracens — three  hundred 
stalwart  cavaliers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  Don  Leonidas,  did,  trust- 
ing in  the  might  of  Our  Lad}7  and 
Saint  Nicolas,  hold  at  bay  many 
thousands  of  the  infidel  scum  ;  for 
which  good  service  to  this  day  there 
are  masses  sung  for  their  souls.  And 
trow  ye  that  we,  with  the  same  num- 
ber, cannot  hold  our  own  against 
heathen  who  never  yet  saw  lance 
glitter,  axe  smite,  nor  listened  to  the 
rattle  of  a  corslet?  Out  upon  thee, 
old  man !  thy  blood  is  thin  and  chill, 
or  thou  wouldst  speak  less  like  a 
shaveling,  and  more  like  a  belted 
Castilian!" 

"  Son  of  a  swineherd!"  cried  the 
old  man,  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  whilst  the  red  spot  of 


passion  rose  upon  his  faded  cheek — 
"  Son  of  a  swineherd  and  a  caitiff !  is 
it  for  thee  to  insult  the  blood  of  a 
hundred  ancestors  ?  Now,  by  the 
bones  of  those  who  lie  within  the 
vaults  of  the  Alhambra,  had  I  no 
better  cause  of  quarrel,  this  speech 
should  separate  us  for  ever  !  Remain, 
then,  if  thou  wilt — nay,  thou  shalt 
remain ;  but  recollect  this,  that  not 
one  man  who  calls  me  captain  shall 
bear  thee  company.  There  lies  thy 
black  and  stranded  hulk.  Make  the 
most  of  her  that  thou  canst ;  for  never 
again  shalt  thou  tread  a  Spanish  deck 
where  I,  at  least,  have  the  authority !" 

During  this  insulting  speech,  the 
brow  of  Pizarro  grew  livid,  and  his 
hand  clutched  instinctively  at  the 
dagger.  But  the  man,  though  des- 
perate, had  learned  by  times  the  ne- 
cessity of  habitual  control ;  he  thrust 
the  half-naked  weapon  back  again 
into  its  sheath,  and  proudly  confronted 
his  commander. 

"  It  is  well  for  thee,  Don  Gonsalez," 
he  said,  "  that  thine  years  are  well- 
nigh  spent,  else,  for  all  thy  nobility, 
I  had  laid  thee  as  low  as  those  who 
are  rotting  beneath  the  marble. 
Hearken,  then — I  take  thee  at  thy 
word,  so  far  that  thou  and  I  never 
more  shall  tread  the  quarter-deck  to- 
gether. Thy  vessel  is  safe.  Mine 
is  lost  —  well,  then,  take  thine  own 
and  be  gone !  But  mark  me !  Over 
the  men  here  thou  hast  no  power.  In 
this  land  there  is  no  fealty  due  to  the 
flag  of  Spain.  No  man  owes  allegi- 
ance save  to  the  leader  of  his  adop- 
tion, to  the  strong  heart  and  stout 
arm  of  him  whom  he  selects  to  be 
his  chief.  If  there  be  but  one  among 
them  willing  to  cast  his  lot  with  mine, 
I  will  dare  the  issue.  Do  not,  as  thou 
regardest  thy  life,  attempt  to  gainsay 
me  in  this.  I  am  armed  and  resolved, 
and  thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  wont 
to  dally." 

So  saying,  he  strode  towards  the 
place  where  the  sailors  were  congre- 
gated, and,  with  his  sheathed  rapier, 
drew  a  deep  line  along  the  sand.  All 
gazed  in  silence,  wondering  what  his 
meaning  might  be ;  for  the  brow  of 
Pizarro  was  now  bent  with  that 
resolute  frown  which  it  seldom  wore 
except  on  the  eve  of  battle,  his  lips 
were  compressed,  and  his  eyes  flash' 
ing  as  if  with  an  inward  fire. 
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"Spaniards!"  he  said,  "the  hour 
for  action  has  arrived.  There  lies  the 
ship,  ready-winged  to  transport  you 
back  again  to  Spain,  not  as  conquerors 
of  the  New  World,  but  as  beggars  re- 
turning to  the  old.  Go,  then — plough 
the  seas,  greet  the  friends  of  your 
childhood,  and  when  they  ask  you  for 
the  treasures  that  were  to  be  gathered 
in  this  distant  land,  tell  them  that  you 
have  surrendered  all  at  the  moment 
when  victory  was  secure.  If  they 
ask  for  your  leader,  tell  them  that 
you  abandoned  him  on  a  foreign 
shore — that  he  only  remained  stead- 
fast to  his  purpose  and  his  oath — that 
he  is  resolved  to  win  a  crown,  or  to 
perish  nobly  in  the  attempt !" 

"No,  by  the  blessed  scallop-shell 
of  Compostella  !"  cried  a  burly 
soldier,  pressing  forward :  "come  what 
will  of  it,  Pizarro,  there  is  one  at 
least  who  will  not  flinch  from  thy 
side!  Here  stand  I,  Herrera  the 
dragoon,  ready  to  follow  thee  to  the 
death.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I 
crossed  the  salt  sea  twice  without 
striking  one  blow  for  Spain,  or  that  I 
left  my  captain  in  his  extremity !" 

"  Therein  I  recognise  my  ancient 
comrade !"  cried  Pizarro,  pressing  his 
hand.  "  Gallant  Herrera !  stalwart 
brother !  I  knew  that  I  might  count 
on  thee." 

"And  I,"  said  another  soldier, 
"would  have  small  objection  to  do 
the  same;  because,  d'ye  see,  it  has 
always  struck  me  that  Don  Pizarro 
had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him — " 

"  Ha,  my  tall  Scot !  sayest  thou  ?" 
cried  Pizarro:  "  wilt  thou  too  cast  thy 
lot  with  us  ?  I  know  thee  for  a  hardy 
blade  that  loves  hard  knocks  better 
than  oily  words.  See— I  have  drawn 
this  line  upon  the  sand:  let  those 
come  over  who  will  follow  fortune  and 
Pizarro  !" 

"Hooly  and  fairly!"  replied  the 
other,  whose  high  cheek-bones  and 
sandy  hair  bore  unequivocal  testimony 
to  his  race.  "There's  some  small 
matters  to  be  settled  first ;  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  verra  like 
the  taking  of  a  new  service.  Now, 
we  have  a  proverb  in  the  North  that 
short  accounts  make  long  freends ;  and 
I  would  fain  speer  of  your  valour,  in 
the  event  of  my  biding  here,  what 
Avad  become  of  the  arrearages  to 
whilk  I  am  righteously  entitled  ?" 


"  Base  fellow  !"  cried  Herrera, 
"  wouldst  thou  barter  thy  honour  for 
gold?" 

"  By  your  leave,  sergeant,"  replied 
the  Scot  drily,  "  maist  men  barter 
baith  their  life  and  honour  for  little 
else.  But  I  cannot  allow  that  this  is 
a  case  of  barter.  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
distinct  contract  of  service,  or  rather 
of  location  and  hire,  anent  which  it 
is  written  in  the  book  of  Regiam  Ma- 
jestatem,  that  no  new  contracts  shall 
be  held  effectual  until  all  previous 
conditions  are  purged  and  liquidated. 
Wherefore,  touching  these  arrears, 
which  amount  for  service  of  man  and 
horse  to  nine  doubloons,  four  mara- 
vedis,  excluding  interest  and  penalty 
as  accords — " 

"Hearken!"  said  Pizarro;  "if  a" 
man  owed  thee  a  handful  of  dollars, 
and  offered,  as  the  condition  of  his 
release,  to  show  thee  a  mine  of  dia- 
monds, wouldst  thou  reject  his  pro- 
posal?" 

"  Assuredly  not,"  replied  the  Scot ; 
"  I  wad  indubitably  accept  of  the 
same,  reserving  always  my  right  of 
diligence  and  recourse,  until  the  furth- 
coming  and  valuation  of  the  aforesaid 
jewellery." 

"  Well,  then,  the  matter  stands 
thus,"  continued  Pizarro :  "  Gold  have 
I  none  to  pay  thee ;  but  if  thou  wilt 
follow  me  across  yonder  mountains, 
I  will  lead  thee  to  a  land  richer  far 
than  any  of  your  native  valleys — " 

"  That's  impossible,"  interrupted 
the  Scot.  "It's  clear  ye  never  saw 
Dalnacardoch !" 

"A  land  which  we  will  win  and 
hold  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs  for 
ever !" 

"  Blench,  doubtless,  or  for  a  mere 
nominal  reddendo,"  remarked  the 
Scot.  "  There's  some  sense  in  that ;. 
and  since  ye  say  that  the  arrears  are 
scantly  recoverable  by  any  form  of 
process,  I  care  not  if  I  sist  procedure 
thereanent,  and  take  service  under  my 
freend  the  sergeant,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Pandects  is  somewhat 
less  than  his  dexterity  in  the  handling 
of  a  halbert." 

So  saying,  the  Scot  stepped  across  the 
line,  and  was  warmly  greeted  by  Her- 
rera. His  example,  however,  was  by 
no  means  contagious.  Gonsalez,  though 
not  absolutely  popular  with  his  men, 
had  nevertheless  commanded  their 
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respect,  and  was  well  known  to  be  a 
judicious  and  experienced  leader.  His 
strong  opposition  to  the  rash  project 
of  Pizarro  had  materially  shaken  the 
confidence  of  many  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  forward  in  any  enter- 
prise which  promised  a  favourable 
termination.  Besides,  their  position 
was  such,  that  the  hardiest  adven- 
turer might  well  have  been  excused 
for  hesitating  to  expose  himself  to 
further  danger.  Only  one  ship  re- 
mained, and  with  the  departure  of 
that,  all  chance  of  returning  to  Spain 
seemed  at  an  end.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  was  sterile  and  uninviting. 
No  inhabitants  had  flocked  down  to 
welcome  the  Europeans  to  their  shore 
— none  of  the  happy  omens  which 
hailed  the  advent  of  Columbus  had 
been  visible  to  them.  It  seemed  as 
if  nature,  revolting  at  the  cruelties 
which  had  already  been  exercised  by 
the  invading  Spaniards  on  the  deni- 
zens of  the  infant  world,  had  closed 
her  gates  against  this  marauding  band, 
and  absorbed  her  treasures  into  her 
womb.  Of  the  three  hundred  Span- 
iards, only  twenty- five  crossed  the 
boundary  line,  and  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  take  part  in  the  despe- 
rate fortunes  of  Pizarro. 

u  Farewell,  then  !"  said  that  haughty 
chieftain,  addressing  himself  to  the 
others.  "  I  need  you  not ;  for  what  is 
a  strong  arm  without  a  resolute  and 
determined  heart  ?  Farewell !  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  the  path,  and  ye 
will  not  tread  it ! — I  have  held  up  the 
banner,  and  ye  will  not  rally  under 
it ! — I  have  sounded  the  trumpet,  and 
your  ears  are  deaf  to  the  call !  Hence- 
forward there  is  nothing  for  us  in 
common.  Go,  cravens  as  ye  are ! 
back  to  Spain — work  for  hire — dig — 
sweat — labour  at  the  oar !  It  is  your 
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portion,  because  ye  know  not  what 
valour  and  glory  are  !  But  for  you, 
gentlemen — who,  superior  to  the  vul- 
gar ties  of  country  and  of  home,  have 
sunk  the  name  of  Spaniard  in  the 
glorious  title  of  buccaneer — let  us  be 
up  and  doing !  Our  march  may  be 
toilsome,  the  danger  great;  but  before 
us  lies  the  new  world  which  it  is  our 
glorious  destiny  to  subdue.  Mount, 
gentlemen  cavaliers '  Herrera,  do  thou 
display  the  standard  !  One  last  look 
at  the  ocean,  and  then  forward  for 
victory  or  death  !" 

"  One  word,  Pizarro,  before  thou 
goest,"  said  Gonsalez.  u  Amidst  all 
thy  rashness,  I  cannot  but  discern  the 
flashing  of  a  noble  spirit.  1  would 
fain  not  part  with  thee  in  anger. 
It  may  be  I  have  wronged  thee, 
and—" 

u  Old  man,  what  art  thou  and  thy 
wronging  to  me?"  replied  Pizarro. 
"  But  yesterday  I  was  thy  subaltern 
— now,  I  am  a  chief.  The  soul  of  a 
conqueror  is  swelling  in  my  bosom, 
and  thou  and  such  as  thou  have  no 
power  to  do  me  wrong.  I  have  no 
time  to  waste.  Set  on,  I  say !  An- 
other hour  has  struck  in  the  mighty 
destiny  of  the  world  !'" 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  the 
watchers  on  the  beach  heard  the  last 
note  of  Pizarro's  trumpet  dying  away 
in  the  depths  of  the  Peruvian  forest. 

"  A  very  fair  chapter,"  said  I,  fold- 
ing up  the  MS.  "  Strong,  terse, 
spirited,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  Wa- 
verley  style.  It  is  a  pity  I  could  not 
manage  to  foist  in  the  Doctor,  but  this 
other  sort  of  character  will  do  remark- 
ably welL  Not  a  word  about  the  Inca 
as  yet.  Well — that's  the  hidalgo's 
look-out.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  work 
he  will  make  of  the  next  chapter !" 


CHAPTER,  III. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SUN. 


"  Oneiza !" 

"  My  love— my  lord  !" 

"  Look  upon  me  with  thy  lustrous 
€yes  till  I  see  my  image  dancing  in 
them.  O  my  beautiful,  my  beloved  ! 
Tell  me,  Oneiza!  when  the  song  of 
the  nightingale  warbles  across  the 
lake,  what  dost  thou  think  of  then  ?" 
u  Of  thee  —  of  thee,  my  adored 
one !" 


"  And  when  the  stars  are  glittering 
in  heaven  like  sapphires  in  thine  ebon 
hair — what  then,  Oneiza?" 

"  Of  thee— still  of  thee  !" 

"  When  the  humming-bird  is  stoop- 
ing o'er  the  chalice  of  the  flower, — 
when  the  sweet  azalea  blossom  bursts 
brightly  from  the  bower, — when  the 
very  breeze  is  loaded  with  odour  and 
perfume,  and  the  murmur  of  the  hid- 
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den  brook  comes  singing  through  the 
gloom, — when  the  fire-flies  light  the 
thicket  like  spangles  struck  from  gold, 
— when  all  the  buds  that  love  the 
morn  their  tiny  cups  unfold, — when 
the  dew  is  falling  warmest  on  blade, 
and  leaf,  and  tree — where  is  thy  soul, 
Oneiza?" 

u  With  thee,  my  love  !  with  thee !" 
Never,  surely,  since  the  first  blight 
fell  upon  Eden,  did  the  virgin  moon 
look  down  upon  a  lovelier  or  a  more 
innocent  pair ! !  Manco  Capl  was  of 
the  race  of  the  Incas,  whom  tradition 
asserted  to  be  the  direct  offspring  of 
the  sun.  But  a  shrewd  physiological 
observer  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  the  traces  of  a  descent 
more  human  but  not  less  illustrious. 
The  clustering  curls,  the  dark  eye,  the 
aquiline  nose,  and  the  full  underlip, 
of  the  young  Inca,  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  ideal  of  beauty 
which  far  transcends  the  product  of 
the  Grecian  chisel.  They  were  the 
features  of  a  prince  of  the  Captivity — 
of  a  leader  of  the  most  ancient  race 
that  ever  issued  from  the  defiles  of 
the  Caucasus.  For  it  is  not  to  As- 
syria, or  even  to  Thibet,  that  we 
must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  great 
mystery  attendant  upon  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Ten  Tribes.  They  were 
not  destined  to  remain  by  the  streams 
of  Babylon,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  in  an  unkind  and 
alien  country.  The  Israelitish  spirit, 
which  in  former  times  had  expanded 
to  the  strength  of  a  Sampson,  would 
not  brook  such  a  degradation,  and  the 
second  mighty  pilgrimage  of  the 
nation  was  even  more  prolonged  than 
the  first.  At  length  they  reached  a 
land  of  rest  and  refuge  ; — Dan  took 
possession  of  Mexico,  and  Zebulon 
was  located  in  Peru. 

Manco  Capl  had  long  loved  Oneiza, 
the  daughter  of  the  Peruvian  high- 
priest,  with  that  ardour  and  entire 
devotion  which  is  unknown  to  the 
callous  nations  of  the  north,  whose 
affections  are  as  cold  as  the  climate  in 
which  they  shiver  and  exist.  She,  in 
return,  had  surrendered  to  him  that 
treasure  than  which  the  world  con- 
tains nothing  of  more  estimable  and 
priceless  value — a  perfect  trusting 
heart.  Child  of  a  paradise  in  which 
the  trail  of  the  serpent  was  hardly 
visible,  she  knew  none  of  the  coy  arts 


which  are  practised  by  European 
maidens  for  the  sake  of  concealing 
those  emotions  which,  in  reality,  con- 
stitute the  highest  excellence  of  our 
being.  She  loved — warmly,  keenly, 
passionately ;  and  she  felt  that  to 
conceal  the  expression  of  that  love, 
was  to  defraud  her  betrothed  of  his 
due.  Oh  !  if  women  only  knew  what 
they  sacrifice  through  fictitious  deli- 
cacy— if  they  had  but  once  experienced 
the  delight  of  an  unrestricted  com- 
munion of  soul — they  would  throw 
restraint  to  the  winds,  and  worship 
with  the  ardour  of  Herodias!  t 

"Oneiza,  dearest!" 

"Say  on,  my  soul  hears  thee!  " 

"Look  up,  love,  into  the  starry 
firmament.  See'st  thou  that  glitter- 
ing zone,  light  as  the  girdle  beneath 
which  beats  the  heart  of  my  Oneiza  ? 
Is  it  not  very  beautiful?" 

"It  is— it  is!" 

"Would'st  thou  think  there  was 
danger  there?" 

"How!  thoumakest  me  tremble." 

"Little  shrinking  one!  did  I  say 
that  it  boded  danger  to  thee?  Am. 
not  I  here  to  ward  away  any  thunder- 
bolt that  might  threaten  the  breast  of 
my  Oneiza?" 

"  Oh,  peace !  tell  me  of  the  stars. 
Canst  thou  read  them,  then,  my 
Manco?" 

"Listen,  dearest.  Thou  knowest 
the  traditions  of  our  race.  Long,  long 
ago,  before  the  seed  from  which  these 
hoary  trees  are  sprung  had  ripened, — 
before  a  stone  of  yonder  pyramid  was 
hewn  from  its  native  rock — our  fathers 
dwelt  in  a  land  that  was  named  Chal- 
dea.  It  is  far  away  from  this,  Oneiza, 
across  the  salt  and  briny  sea  ;  and  I 
know  not  how  they  had  power  to  tra- 
verse the  wilderness  of  waters.  It  was 
a  land,  too,  not  like  ours,  sweet  and 
pleasant,  but  very,  very  dreary ;  with 
no  placid  pools  and  running  streams, 
but  a  huge  tract  of  sand,  which  the 
sun  always  glared  upon  in  his  wrath." 

"  Oh  Manco — that  is  terrible !  But 
the  stars?" 

"  Ay — the  stars— the  stars,  Oneiza  I 
They,  too,  were  there,  large  and  lustrous 
as  thine  own  eyes ;  and  our  fathers, 
as  they  lay  at  night  by  the  margin  of 
some  lonely  well,  watched  them  in 
their  courses,  until  they  learned  to 
read  the  mysterious  symbol -book  of 
heaven,  and  drew  strange  knowledge 
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from  the  aspect  of  the  sidereal  junc- 
tions." 

"  And  thou,  too,  hast  this  knowledge, 
Manco?" 

"  Little  foolish  one!  Wouldst  thou 
have  me  more  ignorant  than  my 
ancestry  ?  It  was  taught  me  by  one 
who  had  watched  the  heavens  for  a 
whole  year  from  the  flaming  top  of 
Atlpacaca  ;  and  long  ago  he  foretold 
that  danger  for  Peru  which  I  now  see 
depending  in  the  midst  of  yonder  con- 
stellation." 

' '  Danger  for  Peru  ?    Oh  Manco ! " 

"Ay,  love,  but  not  for  thee.  Look 
a  little  lower.  See  that  star,  some- 
times hidden  for  a  moment  by  the 
waving  branch  of  the  cactus.  How 
mild  and  clear  it  is,  like  the  eye  of  a 
happy  spirit!  Mark  how  bright  it 
sparkles,  in  the  ether  far;  that,  my 
own  Oneiza,  is  thy  natal  star!" 

"  And  which  is  thine,  dearest?" 

"The  stars,"  replied  Manco,  proudly, 
"  have  no  influence  over  the  destiny 
of  the  children  of  the  sun  !  He  that 
would  read  our  fate,  must  gaze  stead- 
fastly upon  the  orb  of  the  great 
luminary  of  the  heavens,  and  not 
shrink,  although  the  rays  pierce  hot 
and  dazzlingly  through  his  brain.  But 
enough  of  this,  beloved !  Let  us  to 
our  rest.  The  dew  is  falling  heavily 
upon  my  plume,  and  thy  tresses  too 
are  damp." 

"  Oh  Mauco! — I  would  fain  tell  thee 
something  — " 

"  Speak,  darling." 

"I  had  a  dream  last  night,  and  yet — 
wouldst  thou  believe  it  ? — it  was  not 
of thee!" 

"  And  yet  thou  canst  remenber  it, 
Oneiza?" 

"Ay,  for  it  was  so  very  terrible. 
Let  me  rest  my  head  upon  thy  bosom, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  all.  Methought  I 
was  lying  yonder,  under  the  broad 
palm-trees  by  the  lake,  watching  the 
young  alligators  as  they  chased  each 
other  in  innocent  sport  among  the 
reeds,  and  scared  from  their  rest- 
ing -  place  swarms  of  the  golden 
butterfly.  All  of  a  sudden  there  came 
a  hush,  as  though  the  great  heart  of 
nature  were  thrilled  to  its  centre. 
The  scaly  creatures  of  the  lake  sank 
noiselessly  into  its  silver  depths,  and 
disappeared.  Afawn  that  had  come  out 
of  the  thicket  to  drink,  gazed  round 
in  terror  and  retired.  The  lizard 


crept  into  the  hollow  trunk,  and  the 
voices  of  the  birds  were  silenced.  I 
looked  towards  the  city,  and,  behold,  a 
dark  cloud  had  gathered  over  it !  Its 
spires  and  domes  no  longer  flashed  in 
fervent  radiance  to  the  sun :  the  face 
of  heaven  was  obscured  with  a  cold 
and  leaden  hue.  I  looked  to  the 
colossal  statue  of  our  mighty  deity, 
the  sun.  Its  face  no  longer  wore  that 
deep  smile  of  unearthly  beauty,  but 
was  distorted  with  an  expression  of 
unutterable  and  agonising  woe.  Pre- 
sently, meth ought,  the  figure  was  en- 
dowed with  superhuman  life.  I  saw  it 
rise  from  its  pedestal,  Manco, — I  saw 
it  stretch  out  its  arm  towards  the  east, 
and  a  dismal  voice  proclaimed  these 
words — 'Peru  is  given  to  the  stran- 
ger ! '  But  thou  dost  not  speak, 
Manco!" 

"  Go  on,  Oneiza !  I  listen." 
"  I  looked  towards  the  mountains, 
and  lo  !  Ilaxlipacpl,  from  its  stupen- 
dous peak,  was  vomiting  forth  flames 
to  the  sky.  Huge  seams  of  liquid 
lava  were  bursting  through  its  sides. 
The  solid  rocks  seemed  to  be  bursting 
every  where ;  and,  as  I  gazed  in  awe 
and  terror  on  the  hideous  sight,  the 
glowing  element  took  shape  and  form, 
and  I  could  read,  in  characters  of  fire, 
that  awful  sentence — '  Peru  is  given 
to  the  stranger ! '  " 

"Was  this  all,  Oneiza?" 
"  Oh,  not  all !  for  while  I  looked, 
methought  the  earth  began  to  tremble, 
and  strange  noises,  as  of  brazen  in- 
struments and  the  clash  of  iron,  arose. 
I  heard  shouting  and  the  voices  of  men, 
but  they  spoke  in  a  language  which  I 
understood  not,  and  it  sounded  harsh 
and  uncouth  to  my  ear.  And  by- 
and-by  there  passed  such  terrible 
forms,  Manco,  towards  the  city! 
Surely  they  could  not  be  human. 
The  upper  part  resembled  the  shape 
of  man,  but  they  were  covered  with 
bright  steel,  and  carried  long  javelins 
in  their  hands.  The  rest  of  their 
figure  was  that  of  a  strong  beast,  its 
hoofs  armed  with  metal,  and  the 
ground  shook  as  they  came  on.  Me- 
thought one  of  them  stooped  to  seize 
me,  and  I  uttered  a  scream  and 
awoke,  and,  behold,  thou  wert  lying 
by  my  side,  and  the  moonbeam  was 
shining  upon  thy  brow." 

"  Hast  thou  spoken  of  this  to  thy 
father,  Oneiza?" 
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"Not  yet 
my  thoughts  for  thee?" 

"  Dear  one  !  This  is  a  warning 
from  the  gods.  Let  us  hasten  to  the 
city,  and  warn  the  Emperor  ere  it  be 
too  late.  Thy  dream,  combined  with 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  may  well 
make  the  bravest  tremble." 

They  arose  and  hastened  together, 
hand  in  hand,  along  the  margin 
of  the  lake  towards  the  town. 
But,  ere  they  reached  it,  it  became 
evident  that  some  unexpected  events 
had  occurred.  Torches  were  glitter- 
ing through  the  streets,  a  vast  pyre 
sent  up  its  column  of  flame  from  the 
mighty  altar  of  the  sun,  and  the  clang- 
ing of  the  cymbals  was  heard. 

"•What  is  this,  Ilazopli?"  cried 
Man co  Capl  to  a  young  Peruvian, 
whose  countenance  bore  token  of 
strong  excitement ;  "what  means  this 
sudden  uproar?  " 

"  The  gods  have  descended  in  a  hu- 
man shape,  and  the  Emperor  has 
asked  them  to  a  banquet ! " 

"  Peace,  impious  !  "  said  Manco 
sternly.  "  Art  thou  beside  thy- 
self?" 

"  It  is  a  fact,  and  there's  no  denying 
it ! "  replied  the  other.  "  I  have  seen 
them  myself.  Such  grand  heroic 
figures,  all  clothed  in  shining  steel, 
with  beards  like  the  tail  of  a  llama ! 
By  Beersheba!"  exclaimed  the  young 
man — for  the  Peruvians  had  not  yet 
altogether  forgotten  the  traditions  of 
their  ancestors, — "by  Beersheba !  you 
should  see  the  creatures  that  brought 
them  hither !  their  snorting  is  like 
that  of  a  he-alligator :  when  they  toss 
their  heads  the  foam  flies  out  like 
flakes  of  the  cotton-tree  in  autumn, 
and  the  smite  of  their  iron  hoofs  is 
heavy  as  the  fall  of  a  stone  from 
heaven  !  Huzza  for  the  new  deities ! " 
"  Blasphemer  ! "  cried  Manco, 
"  what  knowest  thou  of  the  gods  ? 
are  there  not  demons  who  can  take 
their  form  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  any,"  replied  Ilazopli. 
"I  am  no  priest,  Inca,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  Axtloxcl  is  quite  delighted 
with  them,  and  says  that  they  have 
come  down  from  the  sun  on  purpose." 

"Axtloxcl!  my  father!"  cried 
Oneiza. 

"Hush,  dearest!"  said  her  hus- 
band. "Let  us  hope  the  best.  It 
may  be  that  he  has  received  a  revela- 


and  thy  dreams  were  false." 

"Oh  never— never  ! "  said  Oneiza. 
"The  sun  and  the  stars  do  not  lie. 
Are  not  these  the  very  shapes,  the 
same  terrible  phantoms  I  beheld  in 
slumber,  when  the  voice  from  the  un- 
known world  proclaimed  the  downfall 
of  Peru  ?  Hast  not  thou,  too,  read 
the  signs  of  its  downfall  in  the  heavens? 
and  can  the  coming  of  those  new 
deities — if  deities  they  are — bring  us 
good?" 

"Well!"  said  Ilazopli,  "tastes 
differ.  For  my  own  part  I  prefer 
deities  who  can  walk  about,  and  talk,  to 
our  old  images  of  the  sun,  who  never 
say  so  much  as  thank  ye  in  return  for 
all  our  offerings.  But  I  must  away — 
there  is  a  great  feast  going  on  at  the 
palace,  and  the  Emperor  expects  ail 
the  Incas.  You,  Manco  Capl,  will 
be  looked  for." 

"Away,  then!"  said  the  young 
Inca,  "  I  will  follow  betimes.  Insen- 
sate fool!"  continued  he,  as  he 
watched  the  departing  footsteps  of 
the  other,  "thou  art. like  all  thy 
race,  who  welcome  destruction  when 
it  comes  beneath  a  glittering  guise  1 
But  why  should  I  blame  thee  more 
than  the  rest,  when  wiser  and  older 
men  have  yielded  to  the  fatal  lure  ? 
Hearken,  my  Oneiza  ;  my  soul  is  sad 
within  me,  but  it  is  for  thee  chiefly 
that  I  fear.  Thou  hast  not  been  long 
with  me,  Oneiza,  but  were  I  to  lose 
thee,  the  light  of  my  life  were  gone. 
Promise  me,  then,  that  whatever  may 
befall  our  unhappy  country,  we  never 
shall  be  separated— that  in  death  as 
in  life  we  may  be  together — and 
sweet,  oh  unutterably  sweet,  would 
that  death  which  should  find  me 
clasped  in  thy  arms !  " 

"  Oh  Manco,  Manco  !  canst  thou 
doubt?" 

"  No  ;  I  never  doubted.  But  my 
heart  misgives  me  as  to  the  issue. 
See,  Oneiza, — this  plain  is  not  all  the 
world.  Beyond  these  mountains  are 
valleys  and  broad  savannahs  where 
the  foot  of  the  invader  cannever  come. 
I  have  seen  them  as  I  hunted  the 
fierce  jaguar  on  the  hills ;  and  even 
amidst  all  the  magnificence  of  our  own 
stately  city,  I  have  sighed  for  a  hut 
by  the  side  of  some  lonely  stream,  with 
thee  for  my  sole  companion.  If  the 
day  should  come  when  ruin  bursts 
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upon  us,  wouldst  thou,  Oneiza,  ten- 
der nurtured  as  thou  art,  be  prepared 
to  leave  all,  and  follow  thy  husband 
into  the  depths  of  the  unknown  wil- 
derness? There  are  dangers,  Oneiza, 
but  love  will  watch  over  us !  " 

"Were  this  Eden,  my  husband, 
and  the  valley  of  Hinnom  lay  beyond, 
I  am  thine — thine — thine  for  ever  !  " 

"  Oh  say  no  more,  my  darling,  my 
love,  my  own,  my  sweet !  Were  all 
the  world  ray  kingdom,  I'd  lay  it  at 
thy  feet.  What  treasure  could  I  offer 
to  buy  a  heart  like  thine  ?  My  soul 
is  strong  within  me  like  a  giant's 
stirred  with  wine !  I  boast  the  blood 
of  him  who  met  and  smote  the  Phi- 
listine! Come  on  then,  dearest — 
dearest,  come !  together  let  us  go. 
The  lights  are  flashing  from  the 
towers,  the  evening  star  is  low ! " 

Along  with  the  foregoing  MS.  I 
received  the  following  note  from  the 
Spaniard.  "I  don't  relish  your 
chapter  much.  It  is  palpable  crib- 


bage  in  many  parts,  and  those  absurd 
patriotic  prejudices  of  yours  have 
brought  you  into  a  scrape.  I've  met 
with  a  character  very  much  like  your 
mercenary  Scot  before.  I  should 
have  brought  him  into  this  chapter, 
only  I  don't  comprehend  the  northern 
gibberish,  and  you  have  forgotten  to 
nominate  your  heathen.  I  shall  say 
nothing  about  mine,  except  this,  that 
it  is  eminently  touching,  pathetic, 
and  original.  Match  it  if  you  can." 
"  Original,  indeed  I "  said  I.  "  Does 
he  think  I  never  read  the  Wondrous 
Tale  of  Alroy?  Tender!  What 
can  be  easier  than  to  write  a  dialogue 
of  unmitigated  maudlin  ?  Touching  ! 
Why,  it  is  half  rhyme,  and  very 
skimble-  skamble  versification  too.  I 
wish  he  would  give  his  Peruvians 
pronounceable  names,  for  never  in 
my  life  before  hav«  I  seen  such  a 
ruthless  dislocation  of  the  alphabet ! 
However,  I  must  follow  the  lead. 
The  next  chapter,  I  calculate,  will  be 
a  stunner." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  HALL  OF  FIRE. 


That  night  there  was  a  scene  of 
revelry  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Caxa- 
malca.  Innocent  and  confiding  as 
an  infant,  the  chief  Inca,  Atahualpa, 
had  welcomed  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  as  messengers  of  the  gods, 
if  not  as  actual  deities;  and,  with 
true  barbaric  vanity,  had  set  forth  a 
display  of  his  costliest  treasures. 
Atahualpa  himself  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  beautiful  as  a  pard,  and  with 
a  native  port  of  majesty  which  well 
might  have  been  envied  by  the 
haughtiest  monarch  of  Christendom. 
And  indeed  his  costume,  borrowed, 
though  but  remotely,  from  the  Oriental 
model,  was  far  more  noble  and  mag- 
nificent than  that  which  European 
habit  has  rigorously  assigned  to  our 
modern  kings.  Over  his  clustering 
hair  he  wore  a  carcanet  of  diamonds, 
surmounted  by  the  precious  plumage 
of  the  bird  of  Paradise.  His  surcoat 
and  vest  were  curiously  inlaid  with 
the  brilliant  feathers  of  the  humming 
bird,  alternating  with  rows  of  the 
rarest  gems,  and  the  triple  necklace 
of  rubies  around  his  neck  was  worth 
the  ransom  of  Hindostan.  At  his 


feet  lay  a  tamed  jaguar,  which  fawned 
like  a  dog  upon  its  master  ;  and  in  his 
right  hand  he  held  an  ivory  sceptre, 
surmounted  by  a  single  pearl,  of  which 
the  world  did  not  contain  the  equal. 
Such  was  Atahualpa,  the  supreme 
autocrat  of  Peru. 

Around  him  were  gathered  his 
princely  Incas,  scarce  inferior  in 
magnificence  to  their  sovereign.  The 
table  was  heaped  with  vessels  and 
flagons  of  the  purest  gold,  which  gave 
a  still  richer  colour  to  the  sparkling 
juice  of  the  grape — for  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing wine  had  still  been  retained 
by  the  undoubted  descendants  of 
Noah.  The  strangers,  as  they  sate  at 
the  feast,  gazed  around  them  with 
greedy  eyes,  astonished  at  the  amount 
of  plunder  which  was  so  speedily  to 
become  their  own. 

"  Ye  have  gold  enough  here,  Inca," 
said  Pizarro,  who  was  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  Atahualpa ;  "  ye  have 
gold  enough  and  to  spare.  By  the 
bones  of  Christopher  Columbus !  it  is 
a  shame  to  see  this  red  metal  so 
vilely  used ! " 

"  Ye  may  say  that,"  cried  the  Scot, 
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whose  head  was  half-buried  in  a  fla- 
gon ;  "  it  is  downright  wastrife  in  thae 
bodies  to  make  pats  and  pans  out  of 
as  gude  gold  as  was  ever  coined  into 
bonnet- pieces.  We  could  not  afford 
that  at  the  Leadhills,  though  the  dis- 
trict there  is  no  far  short  o'  Ophir." 

"  Run  me  through  the  body,"  mut- 
tered Herrera  the  dragoon,  "  if  the 
temptation  of  handling  those  dear 
delightful  platters  is  not  too  much 
for  the  patience  of  any  Christian  ca- 
valier. I  wonder  when  our  general 
will  give  the  order  to  begin  the 
sack?" 

"  Peace,  son!"  said  the  famous 
monk,  Vincent  Valverde,  who  was 
opposite  to  the  sergeant.  "  Why 
shouldst  thou  seek  to  hasten  the 
work?  Are  they  not  given  unto  us 
utterly  for  a  spoil  ?  Wherefore,  tarry 
thou  in  patience." 

"  Yon's  no  a  bad- looking  lass  !  " 
cried  the  Scot,  as  Manco  Capl  led 
Oneiza  into  the  hall ;  "  though, 
certes,  if  she  badnae  mair  tocher  than 
her  claes,  she  is  like  to  bring  bare 
eneuch  luck  to  her  gudeman." 

"  Och,  by  the  powers!"  said  an 
Irish  trooper,  of  the  name  of  O'Raf- 
ferty,  "  but  she's  a  jewel !  I  wonder 
if  that  spalpeen  keeps  her  company. 
He's  mighty  like  a  young  Jew  that 
diddled  me  at  the  fair  of  Limerick  !  " 
11  Ho,  Inca!"  cried  Pizarro, 
"  why  art  thou  silent  ?  Hearest  thou 
not  what  I  ask  ?  Hast  more  such  gear 
as  this  ?  " 

"  Doth  my  lord  inquire  after  the 
household  stuff?"  replied  Atahualpa. 
"  We  reck  not  of  it.  Let  him  take 
whatever  pleaseth  him." 

"  That's  eneuch  forme  !"  cried  the 
Scot,  appropriating  an  enormous 
flagon ;  "  fient  ane  o'  me  ever  yet 
looked  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth !  " 

44  And  the  diamonds,  Inca — the 
diamonds?"  said  Pizarro,  casting  a 
covetous  glance  at  the  superb  garni- 
ture of  his  host ;  "are  they,  too,  offer- 
ings to  the  guests  whom  the  gods 
have  sent  hither  ?  " 

"  They  are  the  heir-looms  of  the 
sun,"  replied  the  Inca,  "  and  they 
may  not  be  gifted  away.  But  what 
seekest  thou,  noble  stranger?  Is  it 
hospitality  ?  Our  palaces  are  open  to 
you.  Are  you  hungry  ?  We  will  feed 
you.  Would  you  till  the  land  ?  We 
can  give  you  valleys.  Tarry  with  us, 


and  become  the  adopted  children  of 
the  sun." 

"  Ha !  wretched  infidel !  "  shouted 
Valverde;  "  wouldst  thou  tempt  us  to 
deny  our  faith  ?  Noble  Pizarro !  it 
needed  but  this  to  complete  the  mea- 
sure of  their  iniquity.  Up  !  and  let 
the  sword  of  the  true  Church  attest 
the  might  of  her  crozier." 

"  Patience,  holy  father!"  cried 
Pizarro.  "  Know,  Inca,  that  we  have 
a  direct  mission  from  heaven ;  and  I  am 
sent  to  reclaim  from  thee  those  jewels 
which  thou  and  thine  ancestors  have 
worn." 

u  Let  the  gods,  then,  who  gave 
them,  come  and  take  them,"  said  the 
Inca,  calmly. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  yield  them  ?  "  said 
Pizarro  ;  "  then,  by  Santiago  !  I  will 
seize  on  them  as  my  lawful  prey." 

So  saying,  the  ruffian  snatched  at 
the  chain  of  rubies  which  encircled 
the  neck  of  the  Inca.  But  ere  the 
subordinate  Peruvian  chiefs,  who 
hardly  understood  the  import  of  the 
scene,  could  interfere,  a  powerful  de- 
fender rose  before  Atahualpa.  Ko 
sooner  had  the  hand  of  the  Spaniard 
been  laid  upon  the  sacred  person  of 
his  master,  than  the  jaguar  leaped  up 
with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  sprang 
at  the  throat  of  Pizarro.  Well  was  it 
for  the  marauder  that  on  that  day  he 
was  sheathed  in  the  tempered  armour 
of  Castile,  else  the  fangs  of  the  wild 
beast  would  have  avenged  this  atro- 
cious insult.  As  it  was,  the  buccaneer 
was  borne  backwards  upon  the  floor, 
where  he  lay  struggling  in  the  gripe  of 
the  infuriated  monster. 

Herrera  the  dragoon  unsheathed  his 
broadsword. 

"  Let  me  get  a  blow  at  the  brute !" 
he  cried.  u  I  will  sliver  it  in  twain 
like  a  kitten." 

But  Manco  Capl  stepped  before  him. 

"  Robber!"  he  said,  "wouldst  thou 
slay  the  animal  for  defending  faith- 
fully the  person  of  its  master  ?  Down 
with  thy  weapon,  or,  by  the  might  of 
Moses !  I  will  smite  thee  dead  with  my 
mace !" 

"  A  Jew !— a  Jew !"  roared  Val- 
verde; "a  palpable,  self -acknow- 
ledged Jew!  Down  with  him,  ca- 
valiers ! — hew  the  circumcised  villain 
to  pieces ! — trample  him  under  foot, 
as  ye  would  tread  on  the  forehead  of 
an  asp !" 
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But  the  sanguinary  orders  of  the 
monk  were  not  so  easily  obeyed. 
Quick  as  lightning,  Manco  Capl  had 
grappled  with  the  gigantic  trooper, 
and  for  once  the  Peruvian  agility 
proved  a  match  for  the  European 
strength.  Encumbered  with  his  ar- 
mour, Herrera  staggered  and  fell, 
dragging  his  antagonist  with  him, 
who,  however,  kept  the  upper  hold. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  fiend !"  shouted 
Pizarro,  "rid  me  of  this  monster! 
Juan  !  Diego  !  O'Kafferty !— will  you 
see  me  murdered  before  your  eyes  ?" 

"  Hold !"  cried  the  Inca  to  the  sol- 
diers ;  "  no  violence !  I  will  call  the 
creature  off.  Come  hither,  Bicerta  1" 
and  the  jaguar  quitted  its  hold  of 
Pizarro,  and  came  crawling  to  the 
feet  of  its  master. 

"  Ye  are  trusty  knaves  indeed !" 
said  Pizarro,  when  he  had  risen  from 
the  earth ;  "  had  it  depended  upon 
your  succour,  I  might  have  been  torn 
limb  from  limb." 

"  Troth,  ye're  no  that  far  wrang," 
observed  the  Scot ;  u  it's  an  unchancy 
beast  to  deal  wi',  and  far  waur  nor  a 
wull-cat !" 

"  But  what  is  this  ?"  cried  Pizarro. 
"Herrera  down?  By  Heaven!  the 
best  and  bravest  of  my  soldiers  haf 
been  slain !" 

And  so  it  was.  Unable  to  shake 
off  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the 
young  Inca,  Herrera  had  felt  for  his 
poniard,  and  aimed  a  desperate  stroke 
at  the  bosom  of  Manco  Capl.  But 
the  active  youth  caught  him  by  the 
wrist,'  and  with  a  dexterous  turn  forced 
the  steel  from  his  hand.  The  clutch 
of  the  dragoon  was  by  this  time  fas- 
tened in  his  hair,  and  no  means  of 
extrication  were  left  save  to  use  the 
weapon.  The  steel  flashed  thrice,  and 
each  time  it  was  buried  in  the  throat 
of  Herrera.  Gradually  he  relaxed  his 
hold,  his  huge  frame  quivered  strongly, 
a  film  gathered  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
lay  a  senseless  corpse.  The  black 
blood  flowed  lazily  from  his  wounds — 
the  jaguar  crept  forwards,  and  purred 
as  he  licked  it  up. 

Meanwhile,  where  was  Oneiza? 
Pale  as  death,  she  had  been  clinging 
to  her  father  while  the  conflict  lasted ; 
but  now,  when  her  husband  was  vic- 
torious, and  standing,  brave  and  beau- 
tiful, over  his  prostrate  foe,  his  large 
eye  flashing  with  indignation,  and  his 
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nostril  dilating  with  triumph,  she 
sprang  forward,  and  threw  her  arms 
around  him. 

"  Back  ! — back,  Oneiza !"  cried  the 
Tnca;  "this  is  no  place  for  women ! 
To  the  temple  all  of  you,  save  those 
who  have  strength  to  fight  for  their 
Emperor  and  their  homes !  These  are 
no  gods,  but  bloody,  desperate  villains, 
whom  it  is  ours  to  punish.  See  ! — one 
of  them  is  already  smitten  down,  and 
his  blood  is  sinking  into  the  floor. 
Gods  do  not  bleed  thus.  O  m}- 
friends !  be  true  to  yourselves,  and 
we  may  yet  save  our  country !  Away 
— away,  Oneiza,  if  thou  lovest  me ! 
Axtloxcl,  carry  her  hence !  To  the 
temple ;  and  if  we  join  you  not  there, 
fire  dome  and  shrine,  and  leave  no- 
thing but  ashes  to  the  invader !" 

The  women  and  the  priests  obeyed, 
and  none  save  the  combatants  remained, 
in  the  palace.  The  Peruvians,  though 
numerically  superior  to  their  oppo- 
nents, were  yet  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  point  of  arms.  Unaccustomed  to 
warfare,  they  carried  such  weapons 
only  as  were  more  useful  for  show  than 
for  defence,  whilst  every  one  of  the 
Spaniards  was  "armed  from  head  to 
heel.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  stood 
Atahualpa,  surrounded  by  his  native 
chivalry,  each  eager  to  shed  his  life- 
blood  in  defence  of  his  beloved  mo- 
narch ;  at  the  other  was  gathered  the 
small  phalanx  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
whom  retreat  was  impossible,  and  re- 
morse or  pity  unknown. 

"  Why  wait  we  further?"  cried 
Pizarro  :  "  the  blood  of  Herrera  calls 
out  for  vengeance.  Be  firm,  men — 
unsling  your  hackbuts — fire  !"  and 
the  first  deadly  discharge  of  musketry 
thundered  through  the  Peruvian  hall. 

Several  of  the  Peruvians  fell,  but 
their  fall  was  of  less  moment  than  the 
terror  which  seized  the  survivors  on 
witnessing  the  effect  of  these  unknown 
engines  of  destruction. 

"  The  gods  !  the  gods  are  wroth 
with  us  !  We  have  seen  them  in  the 
smoke  and  the  fire !"  cried  several,  and 
they  fell  unwounded  on  their  faces,  in 
fear  and  consternation,  among  the 
dead. 

Manco  Capl  alone  stood  unappalled. 

"  Be  they  gods  or  no!"  he  cried, 
"  they  are  our  foemen,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  Peru  !  Can  those  be  of  the 
sun,  who  come  hither  to  massacre  his 
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children  ?  Let  us  meet  fire  with  fire — 
kindle  the  palace — and  try  how  these 
strangers  will  breathe  amidst  the  roar 
of  the  devouring  elements !" 

So  saying,  the  intrepid  young  man, 
as  if  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  his  great 
ancestor,  the  indomitable  Judge  of 
Israel,  caught  up  a  torch,  and  applied 
it  to  the  hangings  of  the  wall.  Quick 
as  thought,  the  flames  ran  up — their 
fiery  tongues  licked  the  ceiling — the 
beams  began  to  crackle  and  to  blaze — 
the  smoke  descended  in  thick  spiral 
wreaths  throughout  the  room.  Once 
again,  and  but  once,  sped  the  volley 
of  the  Spaniards  :  next  moment  they 
were  engaged  hand  to  hand  with 
Manco  Capl,  and  a  body  of  the  young 
Incas,  whom  his  words  had  roused  to 
desperation.  The  struggle  was  terrible, 
but  not  long.  The  Europeans,  trained 
to  the  use  of  arms  from  their  infancy, 
made  wild  havoc  among  their  slender 
assailants.  One  by  one  they  fell, 
vainly  defending  their  king,  who  was 
soon  within  the  grasp  of  Pizarro. 

Soon  the  flickering  of  the  flames, 
and  the  rolling  columns  of  smoke  which 
issued  from  the  burning  hall,  an- 
nounced to  those  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  adjacent  temple  the  nature 
of  the  awful  catastrophe. 

"  O  Axtloxcl— O  my  father !  let 
me  go  !"  cried  Oneiza.  "  My  husband 
is  perishing  in  the  fire  !  Oh,  let  me  go 
and  die  with  him,  if  I  cannot  hope  to 
save  him !" 

At  this  moment  a  door  of  the  palace 
burst  open,  and  Manco  Capl,  his  ves- 
ture bloody,  and  his  long  plumes 
broken,  rushed  through  the  interven- 
ing space.  The  jaguar  followed  at 
his  heels. 

"  My  bride — my  Oneiza !  where 
art  thou  1"  he  cried  ;  and,  with  a  loud 
scream  of  joy,  his  wife  tore  herself 
from  the  grasp  of  her  father,  and 
leaped  into  the  young  man's  arms. 

u  Thou  art  safe !  thou  art  safe !" 
she  cried.  . 

"  Plush,  Oneiza  !  The  Great  Spirit 
lias  been  very  merciful,  but  there  is 
danger  yet.  Canst  fly,  beloved  ?" 


"  With  thee,  my  love  ?  —  to  the 
boundary  of  the  solid  earth." 

"  Then  away  with  me,  for  death  is 
near  at  hand !" 

The  horses  of  Pizarro  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  been  picketed  close  to  the 
gates  of  the  temple.  Whether  from 
negligence,  or  the  conviction  that  the 
fear  which  the  Peruvians  had  already 
manifested  at  the  sight  of  these  strange 
animals  would  be  their  safeguard,  or 
from  the  impossibility  of  sparing  one 
single  soldier  of  the  scanty  band,  these 
had  been  left  without  a  sentry.  Ac- 
tuated by  an  impulse,  which  perhaps 
in  a  calmer  moment  he  would  scarcely 
have  felt,  JVffnco  Capl  snatched  the 
reins  of  one  of  them,  a  splendid  pie- 
bald charger,  which  indeed  was  Pi- 
zarro's  own,  lifted  Oneiza  upon  a 
second,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  in 
an  instant  was  galloping  away. 

"Fire  upon  the  dog  !"  cried  Pizarro, 
who  was  just  then  rushing  out,  sword 
in  hand.  "  Fire  upon  him,  I  say  !  I 
would  not  lose  Onagra  for  his  weight 
in  virgin  gold  ! " 

Three  shots  were  fired,  but  none  of 
them  struck  the  fugitives.  Onward 
they  rushed  towards  the  lake  with  the 
jaguar  bounding  by  their  side. 

"  Mount  and  after  them !"  shouted 
Pizarro. 

O'Rafferty  and  the  Scot  obeyed— 
threw  themselves  hastily  on  horseback, 
and  gave  spur  in  pursuit. 

We  throw  a  veil  over  the  deeds  of 
atrocity  which  were  that  night  perpe- 
trated in  Caxamalca. 


Short  and  sweet,  said  I,  as  I  laid 
down  my  pen :  I  question  whether 
Dumas  ever  turned  out  any  thing 
more  dramatic.  At  all  events,  I  have 
done  a  material  service  to  the  public, 
by  exterminating  Herrera  the  dra- 
goon I  hardly  suppose  that,  after  this, 
the  hidalgo  will  venture  to  bring  him 
forward  again.  Peace  to  his  manes  1 
It  was  a  tough  job  to  kill  him,  but  I 
think  I  have  effected  it  at  last,  rather 
neatly  than  otherwise. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  CATARACT  OF  THE  ROCKS. 


"  Huzza,  huzza  !  along  the  shore, 
across  the  desert  wild,  none  meet"  the 
Inca  and  his  bride,  the  free,  the  unde- 
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filed !    Huzza,  huzza !   our  steeds  are 
fleet,   the   moon    shines    broad    and 
clear  ;  at  every  stride  a  tree  goes  by, 
SE 
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we  pass  them  like  the  deer !  Hold  up, 
hold  up,  my  only  love  1  the  desert 
paths  are  near.  I  know  the  ways 
that  skirt  the  rocks  where  foemen  can- 
not ride.  Nay,  never  wring  thy 
hands  and  weep,  my  own  devoted 
bride.  We  leave  behind  a  ruined 
home,  but  freedom  lies  before;  and 
hostile  bands  and  savage  arms  shall 
never  vex  thee  more.  Why  dost  thou 
start  so  wildly,  love  ?  Why  look  in 
terror  back  ?  Fear'st  thou  the  mailed 
enemies  that  follow  in  our  track  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  husband !  there  are  two!" 

"  Were  there  twenty,  love,  I  fear 
not !  Give  thy  willing  steed  the  rein. 
Ho,  Bicerta !  noble  creature,  how  he 
bounds  along  the  plain !  See,  his  eager 
eye  is  glowing  with  a  fierce  and  sullen 
fire  !  Let  the  caitiffs  dare  to  harm  us, 
he  will  rend  them  in  his  ire.  Onward, 
onward,  love !  the  mazes  of  the  forest 
now  are  past.  Hark !  I  hear  the  hol- 
low roaring  of  the  mountain  stream  at 
last.' 

They  were  nearing  a  gloomy  cre- 
vice of  the  rocks,  through  which  a 
rapid  river  found  its  way.  The  chasm 
was  a  fearful  one.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  below,  th£  torrent  boiled 
and  whirled.  The  precipices  on  either 
side  were  sheer — a  fall  was  inevitable 
death.  The  Inca  saw  and  felt  the 
danger,  but  there  was  no  retreat. 
Grasping  with  one  hand  the  reins  of 
Oneiza's  horse,  he  smote  with  the  other 
the  flank  of  his  own.  The  dagger  of 
Herrera,  which  the  Peruvian  still 
held,  did  service  as  a  spur — both 
animals  cleared  the  gulf,  and  alighted 
panting  on  the  farther  side. 

"  Deil's  in  your  beast,  O'Rafferty !" 
shouted  the  Scot,  "  pu'  up  hard,  man, 
or  ye're  intil  a  hole  as  deep  as  the 
cauldron  at  the  Yetts  o'  Muckart ! " 

The  warning  came  too  late.  The 
young  Irish  horse  upon  which  the  fore- 
most trooper  was  mounted  went  steadi- 
ly at  the  chasm,  gathered  itself  like  a  cat 
for  the  leap,  and  very  nearly  succeeded 
in  achieving  it.  But  the  weight  of  the 
rider,  sheathed  as  he  was  in  heavy 
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armour,  was  too  much  for  its  strength. 
It  alighted,  indeed,  with  its  forefeet 
on  the  turf,  made  one  convulsive 
struggle,  and  then  fell  heavily  down 
the  precipice.  There  was  a  sullen 
plunge,  but  no  cry  arose  from  the 


"  Weel,"  said  the  Scot,  as  he  dis- 
mounted and  peered  over  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  "  that  was  a  maist  fearsome 
loup!  Puir  O'Rafferty!  I  aye  tellt 
him  he  was  a  fule,  and  noo  the  fact  has 
become  maist  veesible  to  ocular  de- 
monstration. I  maun  hae  a  shot,  tho', 
at  that  lang  chield  wi'  the  fea- 
thers." 

So  saying,  he  unbuckled  his  carabine, 
and  took  deliberate  aim  over  his 
saddle.  But  the  villanous  purpose 
was  frustrated.  No  sooner  had  the 
fugitives  halted,  than  the  jaguar  re- 
turned, creeping  stealthily  to  the  brink, 
and  measuring  the  distance  for  its 
spring.  The  eyes  of  the  Scot  was 
intent  upon  his  victim,  his  finger  was 
placed  upon  the  trigger,  when,  with 
a  tremendous  roar,  the  panther  cleared 
the  gulf,  and  seized  the  trooper  by 
the  throat.  He  spoke  one  sentence, 
and  nothing  more. 

"  Wha  will  tell  this  in  Dysart,  that 
I  suld  hae  lived  to  be  worried  by  a 
wull-cat?" 

Next  evening,  in  a  cool  grotto  of 
the  mountains,  on  a  couch  of  the 
softest  moss,  far  away  from  ravage 
and  misery,  and  the  armed  grasp  of 
the  assassin,  Manco  Capl  and  Oneiza 
sung  their  bridal  hymn. 

"  Oh,  dearer  than  the  evening  star, 
art  thou  to  me,  my  love !  It  gleams 
in  glory  from  afar  in  yonder  heaven 
above,  But  thou  art  in  my  arms,  my 
sweet,  nor  nearer  canst  thou  be! 
Where  is  thy  soul,  Oneiza  ?" 

"  With  thee^my  lord,  with  thee !" 

"My  humble  opinion,"  said  the 
Doctor,  after  listening  to  the  foregoing 
pages — "  my  humble  opinion  is,  that 
they  manage  matters  better  at  Ast- 
ley's." 
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WHEN  Lamartine,  in  the  face  of  a 
mob  still  excited  with  battle  and 
bloodshed,  still  drunken  with  the  in- 
toxication of  victory,  demanding,  of 
those  whom  the  chances  of  a  destiny- 
fraught  hour  had  placed  at  their  head 
in  the  perilous  post  of  command,  they 
scarce  knew  what,  and  yet  ready  to 
recommence  destruction  and  death 
were  it  not  granted — when  Lamartine 
tore  aside  the  blood-red  banner  of  ter- 
ror, that  had  been  seized  on  as  the 
symbol  of  the  newly  proclaimed  French 
Republic,  and  lifted  aloft  the  tricolor 
flag  as  the  true  standard  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  peace  and  order  which  he  hoped 
to  found,  he  did  not  only  an  act  of 
personal  courage — one  to  be  mention- 
ed among  the  great  traits  of  heroism 
in  the  annals  of  history — but  he  con- 
summated a  deed  upon  which  the 
destiny  of  France,  perhaps  of  the 
whole  world,  for  the  moment  de- 
pended. To  those  far  away,  who  know 
not  the  strange  compound  that  forms 
the  character  of  the  French,  the  mere 
change  of  one  flag  for  another  may  ap- 
pear a  matter  of  but  little  moment :  but 
in  truth  it  was  one  of  almost  inestim- 
able importance,  for  the  destiny  of 
the  country  depended  on  it.  And  this 
Lamartine  knew.  He  knew  his  people 
too — he  knew  how  easily  they  are  led 
away  by  the  outward  show,  how  com- 
pletely their  sentiments  would  be  en- 
gaged in  the  outward  symbols ;  and 
he  reared  the  symbol  of  order  against 
the  banner  of  violence  and  blood  ; 
though  he  raised  it  aloft  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  At  that  moment  the  poet- 
statesman  stood  forth  a  man  ready  to 
die  for  his  convictions:  at  that  mo- 
ment, guns,  pikes,  swords,  daggers, 
every  instrument  of  death  was  directed 
at  his  head  by  a  furious  mob,  scream- 
ing for  that  ideal,  the  Republic, 
from  which  it  had  been  taught  by 
demagogues  to  expect  some  vague, 
supernatural,  at  least  wholly  vision- 
ary good,  as  if  it  were  a  talisman  to 
raise  up  a  golden  age  by  the  mere 
power  of  its  name ;  a  mob,  senseless, 
enraged,  and  deaf  to  reason,  flushed 
with  the  acquisition  of  sudden  and 
sovereign  power,  and  yet  goaded  by 
the  idea  that  treachery  was  at  hand 


to  snatch  it  from  their  grasp.  In 
the  face  of  such  an  assemblage,  before 
the  historical  old  building  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  Paris, — upon  those  steps  on 
which  so  many  scenes  of  history  had 
already  passed,  and  none,  perhaps, 
more  important  in  its  results  than  this, 
— he  stood  forth,  pale,  but  erect  and 
resolute :  a  single  word  from  the  crowd, 
the  cry  u  he  is  a  traitor !  he  deceives 
us  !  "  might  have  been  the  signal  for 
his  massacre :  a  gesture  might  have 
done  the  deed  :  the  wag  of  one  nerve 
of  a  finger  on  the  lock  of  the  gun  might 
have  levelled  him,  and  with  him 
France,  at  once :  and  he  knew  it.  He 
knew,  too,  that  FATE  was  in  his  hands ; 
he  knew  that  in  that  seemingly  sense- 
less change  of  colours  on  a  flag-staff 
lay  the  destiny  of  Paris;  and  he 
was  prepared  to  fall  a  victim  or  to  rise 
a  hero.  To  the  red  flag  popular  fancy 
attached  the  idea  of  violence,  war, 
revenge  ;  it  was  the  bloody  pirate  flag 
of  propagandism  by  force  of  arms,  by 
the  terror  of  the»scaffold.  The  tricolor 
flag,  although  it  had  waved  over  many 
a  ruin,  many  a  deed  of  horror,  in  the 
dreadful  history  of  the  past,  had  led 
on  the  nation  to  glory  and  military- 
renown  ;  for  the  last  eighteen  years  it 
had  typified  the  national  watchwords 
of  that  time,  "  Liberty  and  Public  Or- 
der ; "  and  it  was  set  forth  once  more, 
under  a  more  democratic  rule,  but  not  a 
rule  of  anarchy— liberty,  public  order, 
peace.  To  each  symbol  was  attached  a 
sentiment.  On  the  one  symbol,  on  the 
one  sentiment,  Lamartine  had  staked 
the  future  destinies  of  France,  as  he 
had  staked  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Un- 
supported he  stood  before  those  yell- 
ing, suspicious,  infuriated  thousands. 
He  was  the  man  of  the  moment.  A 
powerful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  such 
a  mob— one  of  those  appeals,  one  of 
those  words  of  history  that  are  carried 
down  to  all  posterity — one  of  those 
electric  touches  of  simultaneous  senti- 
ment, which  often  suddenly  pervade 
great  crowds,  seemingly  thrilling 
through  all  frames  at  once  alike, 
coming  as  it  were  from  some  super- 
natural influence,  but  which  few  mor- 
tal men  know  how  to  direct,  when, 
and  far  less  as  they  would— such  an 
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appeal  was  to  be  made — such  a  word 
to  be  spoken — such  a  blow  given. 
Again  we  repeat,  he  was  the  man  of 
the  moment — for  he  was  the  man  of 
high  poetic  sentiment.  Thence  alone 
could  come  the  electric  stroke ;  and 
it  was  struck.  The  simple  eloquence 
of  the  poet's  heartfelt  convictions  fell 
over  the  crowd.  He  raised  the  tri- 
color banner;  guns,  swords,  and  pikes 
were  lowered:  u  Vive  Lamartine!" 
burst  from  every  mouth  :  the  cause  of 
humanity  was  gained— for  the  time  at 
least.  That  symbol  stamped  the  sen- 
timent of  the  future  French  Republic. 

Spite  of  the  frivolous,  sceptical, 
denying,  and,  in  latter  years,  positive 
and  anti-poetical  character  of  the 
French  people,  there  is  no  nation 
more  easily  led  away  by  a  word, 
however  incomprehensible — an  idea, 
however  vague  ;  but  when  that  word, 
that  idea,  is  embodied  in  an  outward 
symbol,  it  is  remarkable  with  what 
blind  tenacity  the  French  will  cling 
to  it,  hoist  it  on  high,  worship  it. 
What  the  deism  of  the  Encyclopedists 
could  not  effect  in  the  revolution  of 
the  last  century ;  what  even  the  frantic 
political  atheism  of  the  sect  that  fol- 
lowed in  their  footsteps  could  not 
accomplish  over  the  masses  ;  what 
the  persecution  of  the  priesthood  could 
not  establish  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  was  wrought  by  the  personifi- 
cation of  atheism  in  the  embodiment 
of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  When  the 
reason  that  denied  a  Godhead  stood 
before  them  in  a  living  and  material 
form,  the  people  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped ;  the  orgies  of  atheism  in  the 
face  of  that  half- naked  bacchante  form 
became  universal. 

This  spirit  arises,  probably,  from 
the  theatrical  nature  of  the  people. 
Individually  each  Frenchman  seems 
to  consider  that  he  is  born  to  act  a 
part,  not  only  in  the  stage  of  life  in 
general,  but  in  his  own  individual 
sphere,  act  a  part  as  a  comedian,  a 
part  he  assumes,  not  the  part  that 
Providence  has  destined  for  him  ;  in 
fact,  to  use  a  French  expression,  he 
must  always  poser  et  faire  de  Veffet. 
Louis  XIV.  acted  the  comedy  of  roy- 
alty, not  as  if  he  had  a  conviction  of 
his  real  kingship,  but  as  if  he  was 
"  making  believe ;"  he  throned  it 
always  like  a  tragedy  king — he  posa 
on  his  throne.  Even  to  the  lower 
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classes — and  perhaps  they  more  than 
any  other — the  French  man  of  this  day, 
however  quiet  and  estimable  in  private 
life,  will  poser  as  an  actor,  as  soon  as 
he  has  an  audience,  and  shows  him- 
self "  before  the  face  of  men,"  be  it  m 
the  salon,  or  the  tribune,  or  at  the 
street  corner.  So  strong  is  the  desirfr 
for  theatrical  effect,  especially  among 
the  lower  classes,  that  each  homme  du 
peuple  seems  ever  to  be  striving  to  set 
up  for  a  hero  on  his  own  little  stage 
of  existence,  even  if  that  hero  be  a 
villain.  Among  the  more  reckless  of 
them  in  latter  years,  the  mania  de 
faire  parler  de  soi  has  frequently  gone 
as  far  as  committing  suicide  or  atro- 
cious crime,  in  order  to  die  with  eclat 
or  a  coup  de  theatre.  The  opportuni- 
ties afforded  to  the  people  by  success- 
ive revolutions,  of  showing  themselves 
off  in  characters  that  have  been  ap- 
plauded "to  the  echo"  as  noble  and 
sublime,  have  contributed  to  foster 
that  craving  for  notoriety  and  part- 
acting  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which 
an  overweening  vanity  of  character, 
and  the  desire  for  effect,  have  made  a 
portion  of  their  habitual  life.  It  may 
be  a  question  even,  whether,  in  scenes 
of  popular  convulsion,  the  reckless 
courage  of  the  French — unquestion- 
able as  is  that  courage— does  not  arise 
from  a  sort  of  fancy  that  the  whole 
drama  of  contention  they  are  acting- 
is,  in  a  manner,  unreal — that  they  are 
but  actors  on  a  living  stage— that  the 
whole,  in  fact,  is  a  theatrical  part. 
To  see  them  attitudinising  on  a  barri- 
cade, with  flag  aud  sabre  raised  aloft, 
flinging  up  their  arms  in  picture- like 
gesture,  and  sweeping  back  their  hair 
to  give  effect  to  their  tableau,  it 
might  be  natural  to  suppose  so.  With 
this  threatrical  mania,  then,  so  pre- 
valent in  all  classes,  it  follows  very 
naturally  that  the  outward  show,  the 
embodied  sentiment,  the  symbol,  in 
fact,  should  assert  such  a  powerful 
sway  over  their  excitable  minds. 

Those,  consequently,  who  know  the 
character  of  the  nation  cannot  but  be 
aware  of  the  importance,  in  the  guid- 
ance of  the  people,  of  the  symbol  in 
which  the  sentiment  is  to  be  embodied. 
Those  who  do  not  even  reason  upon 
this  fact,  feel  it  instinctively ;  and  the 
importance  attached  by  both  parties, 
the  moderates  and  ultra-violent  re- 
publicans, to  the  symbols  which  each. 
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party  strives  to  make  predominate,  is 
visible  in  many  of  their  acts.  The 
one  party  is  constantly  endeavouring 
to  remove  all  such  as  recall  to  mind 
the  recollection  of  a  bloody  and  de- 
structive past ;  the  other  is  as  con- 
stantly using  all  its  efforts  to  renew 
and  adopt  them,  and  to  make  them  the 
rallying  banner  of  the  faction.  The 
Republic,  forced  upon  all  France  by 
the  active  violence  of  a  small  minority 
in  the  capital  alone,  has  been  accepted 
by  the  majority,  partly  from  that  feel- 
ing of  resignation  with  which  most 
meet  a  fait  accompli — partly  from  the 
desire  to  maintain  a  statu  quo,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  order — partly  from  the  conviction 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  when  a 
dynasty  so  hastily  fled  in  alarm  before 
an  insurrection,  and  left  the  country 
to  its  fate,  no  other  form  of  govern- 
ment was  possible  for  the  moment. 
But  let  a  symbol  of 'the  past  be 
raised,  of  that  past  to  which  so  many 
look  back  with  horror,  and,  as  yet  at 
least,  indignation  and  scorn  will  be 
shown  by  the  better- thinking  majority, 
by  whom  the  importance  of  the  act, 
slight  as  it  may  appear  in  our  eyes,  is 
instinctively  felt  and  understood. 

When  Paris  was,  for  many  days  and 
almost  weeks,  given  up  to  the  fanciful 
•caprices  of  a  mob,  that  pocketed  the 
public  money  and  repaid  it  by  the 
fantastic  diversions  of  its  idleness — 
when  it  streamed  about  the  streets 
with  banners,  and  flags,  and  ribbons 
and  music,  carrying  about  bedizened 
may -poles,  and  grubbing  holes  on 
every  Place,  before  every  public 
monument,  in  every  street,  in  almost 
every  hole  and  corner  of  all  Paris, 
in  which  to  plant  them,  it  was  not 
the  yelling  of  the  crowd,  it  was  not 
the  incessant  firing  of  guns  and 
letting  off  of  crackers  by  night  as 
well  as  day,  it  was  not  the  com- 
pulsory subscription  a  domicile  for  the 
expenses  of  a  mob's  fete  of  every 
moment,  it  was  not  the  threatening 
cry  of  "  des  lampions — illuminate  in 
our  honour,  or  we  break  your  win- 
dows," it  was  not  the  tumult,  the 
constraint,  the  menace  that  cast  a 
vague  terror  over  the  public  mind ;— it 
was  the  feeling  that  scenes  of  a  terrible 
memory  were  about  to  be  acted  over 
again;— it  was  the  knowledge  that 
such  had  been  in  gone- by  times  the 


gay,  green,  laughing  prologue  to  a  hide- 
ous tragedy;— it  was  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  so-called  trees  of  liberty 
were  symbols  in  the  minds  of  a  mob 
of  an  era  of  license,  and  riot,  and  car- 
nage— that  the  pike,  and  the  sabre, 
and  the  axe  were  the  accessories  of 
the  gay  picture,  although  still  in  the 
dimness  of  a  dark  background — that 
the  leaves  those  bare  stems  might 
bear  were  to  sprout,  perchance,  with 
spots  of  blood  upon  their  young  verdure. 
Men  looked  askance :  the  symbol  of 
a  people's  drunkenness  in  power  was 
waving  before  their  windows:  how 
far,  they  asked,  was  the  sentiment 
that  thus  darkly  arose  in  their  minds, 
predominant  also  in  the  minds  of  the 
rnob,  when  it  raised  that  symbol?  It 
was  in  vain  they  reasoned,  that  the 
France  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
no  longer  the  France  of  the  eighteenth 
— that  the  bloodthirstiness  and  the 
reckless  cruelty  had  passed  away  from 
the  character  of  a  people  advanced  in 
civilisation — that  the  present  had  no 
analogy  with  the  past :  it  was  in  vain 
they  sought  a  reassurance  in  the  fact 
that  the  pale  priest  was  dragged  from 
the  church  to  bestow  his  blessing, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  Catholic  eccle- 
siastical ceremony,  upon  the  symbol, 
and  give  a  seemingly  religious  sanction 
to  a  people's  fantastic  rite  of  patriotism 
— that  there  was  consequently  a  feel- 
ing of  holiness  in  the  people's  mind  in 
the  accomplishment  of  that  ceremony. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  mockery 
alarmed :  the  very  compulsory  atten- 
dance of  the  clergy  seemed  to  prove 
that  there  was  rather  a  desire  in  the 
mob  to  show  its  power  than  to  attach 
a  sanctity,  which  it  needed  not  other- 
wise in  common  life,  to  the  deeds  it 
did :  a  terror,  vague,  ill-defined,  un- 
reasoned, but  none  the  less  real,  floated 
over  every  mind.  The  symbol  flaunted 
abroad  the  sentiment  of  the  past.  It 
was  not  until  the  authorities  too  late 
issued  decrees,  to  prohibit  the  fur- 
ther practice  of  these  fantastic  alle- 
gorical popular  manifestations,  that 
confidence,  or  rather  forgetfulness  of 
the  uneasiness  that  such  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  sentiment  had  instinc- 
tively conveyed,  began  slowly  to  re- 
turn to  the  public  mind.  The  trees  of 
liberty  stand,  it  is  true,  and  flourish, 
and  put  forth  leaves,  amid  the  flags, 
and  ribbous,  and  withered  wreaths, 
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and  tricolor  streamers,  which  flaunt, 
and  twine,  and  flutter  around  them ; 
but  it  was  not  the  fact — it  was  the 
sentiment  that  caused  alarm.  As  a 
symbol,  however,  they  remain:  and 
may  yet  re-evoke  the  sentiment  that 
for  a  while  has  been  forgotten,  and 
still  act  a  part  in  the  future  troubled 
chronicles  of  the  streets  of  Paris. 

There  is  one  object,  above  all,  that  is 
accepted  and  recognised  as  a  symbol 
of  the  past — as  a  symbol,  in  fact,  of 
terror  and  violence :  it  is  the  Phrygian 
cap  of  liberty.  So  dear  does  this  sym- 
bol appear  to  the  would-be  Roman  heart 
of  the  violent  republican,  that  he  seems 
not  to  be  able  to  perform  any  act,  not 
only  of  his  political  but  of  his  social 
existence,  without  its  evidence  before 
Ms  eyes.  This  graceless  head-dress — 
graceless,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  fall  into  a  natural 
curve,  and  rounded  knob  above,  as  is 
even  the  fashion  to  the  present  day  of 
its  offspring  the  lazzaroni  cap  of 
Naples,  it  is  cut  into  a  stiff,  con- 
strained, and  badly  imitated  form  of 
natural  folds — this  graceless  head- 
dress seems  the  idol  of  his  day-dreams, 
the  bodily  presence  of  the  deity  he 
falls  down  and  worships,  the  ecstatical 
and  rhapsodical  apparition  of  the 
visions  of  his  sleep.  It  figures  in  his 
allegorical  pictures,  surrounded  by  the 
rays  of  a  sun  of  glory,  like  an  emblem 
of  the  Godhead  or  the  Trinity :  it 
must  be  placed  upon  its  sanctuary  in 
his  room  like  the  crucifix  in  the  ora- 
tory of  the  Catholic  :  it  must  be 
stamped  upon  his  coins  like  the  Mother 
of  God  upon  the  kreutzer  pieces  of 
Catholic  Austria.  When  it  is  placed 
upon  his  head,  all  his  very  self  seems 
changed — he  dreams  but  of  violence, 
he  raves  but  of  blood :  it  seems  like  a 
talisman  that,  once  it  touches  his 
skull,  disturbs  his  intellects,  heats  his 
brains,  causes  his  mouth  to  open  to 
vomit  forth  destruction  and  death  to 
all  his  fancied  enemies  :  it  is  the  cap 
of  the  fairy-tale  that  renders  not  in- 
visible but  brings  into  reality  and 
action  all  that  is  reckless,  cruel,  arbi- 
trary, hateful  in  his  nature.  He  may  be 
in  private  life  the  mild  and  gentle  man, 
full  of  suavity  and  affection,  the  loving 
husband,  and  the  kind  father ;  let  him 
don  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  and 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  put  on  the 
face  and  wear  the  heart  of  a  demon— 
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he  is  tyrannical,  brutal,  implacable; 
all  that  lends  not  a  hand  to  his  sweep- 
ing designs,  in  furtherance  of  his 
exalted  opinions,  must  be  mown  down, 
or  torn  up  like  the  tares  amidst  the 
wheat,  and  flung  into  the  pit  of  de- 
struction ;  and,  in  his  mind,  the  good 
grain  is  rare  ;  but,  when  the  tares  are 
rooted  out  of  the  land,  the  good  grain 
will  flourish  and  multiply,  he  thinks  : 
and  the  raising  of  this  symbol,  of  the 
Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  on  high,  he 
fancies,  will  cause  the  dazzled  eyes  of 
those  he  calls  reactionary  counter- 
revolutionists  to  blink  and  close,  if  it 
cast  them  not  utterly  to  the  earth 
with  the  force  of  an  African  coup 
de  soleil  by  the  mere  brilliancy  of 
those  rays  of  glory  his  imagination  has 
shed  around  it.  No  less,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  this  symbol  of  the  past  history 
of  the  old  republic  a  hateful  eyesore  to 
the  vast  majority,  composed  of  the 
better-thinking  mass  of  the  citizens 
of  France  in  their  new  republic  :  the 
attempt  at  its  second  deification  fills 
them  with  an  instinctive  disgust :  and, 
as  yet — alas  !  this  as  yet  must  be  ever 
repeated  with  foreboding  emphasis  by 
those  who  stand  looking  on  as  specta- 
tors of  the  dangerous  game  which  a 
country  is  playing, — who  see  an  active 
and  violent  minority  engaged  in  flog- 
ging and  goading  it  on  in  the  fatal 
path,  already  traced  in  blood,  and 
a  passive  majority  looking  on  and 
holding  forth  its  hand,  too  feeble  to 
stop  it  in  its  mad  career,  much  less  to 
tear,  with  vigour,  the  frantic  drivers 
from  their  seat ; — as  yet,  then,  France 
rejects  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty  from 
among  its  republican  symbols,  as  the 
harbinger  of  a  sentiment  that  it  would 
gladly  repudiate,  as  it  would  throw  a 
veil  over  the  past.  Frantic  republicans, 
then,  may  worship  it :  a  few  of  the 
men  of  the  people,  proud  of  their 
violent  opinions,  prompted  by  party 
rulers,  and  eager  to  make  an  effect, 
may  publicly  place  it  on  their  heads, 
and  swagger  with  it  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  or  of  Lyons  :  a  few 
loose  women,  still  more  reckless,  may 
stick  it  jauntily  over  their  brows,  and 
fancy  themselves  new  goddesses  of 
reason :  citizen  Louis  Blanc,  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  ultra-mino- 
rity of  the  provisional  government 
may  have  it  engraved  upon  his  visit- 
ing-cards, flaming  with  the  above- 
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mentioned  rays  of  glory,  amidst  ban- 
ners and  joined  hands,  and  other  such 
allegorical  emblems  of  "  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity;"  but  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  at  large  re- 
jects the  evil  symbol,  and  looks  upon 
it  with  aversion.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  horror  was  exhibited  in  the 
French  colony  of  Algeria.  There  also, 
as  in  the  greater  part  of  France,  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  was  re- 
ceived as  a  fait  accompli,  against 
which  resistance  was  useless,  and  as 
a  necessity,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  hour.  The  republic  was  accepted 
unwillingly,  and  without  the  enthu- 
siasm of  which  French  papers  have 
lied  to  us  ;  but  with  resignation — by 
some,  perhaps,  with  hope :  and  Algeria 
saw  the  prince,  who  had  been  sent  to 
rule  its  destinies,  and  his  brother, 
both  there  honoured  and  beloved,  de- 
part from  its  shores  with  regret  and 
tears,  and  marks  of  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  honour.  The  population  of 
Algeria  then  looked  on  and  waited. 
When  the  liberty-tree-planting  mania 
reached  the  distant  shores  of  Africa, 
it  saw  a  band  of  men  erecting  the  tree 
upon  a  public  square,  and  still  looked 
on  in  indifference.  But  when  upon 
the  summit  was  placed  the  Phrygian 
cap  of  liberty,  popular  indignation  at 
once  broke  forth  ;  the  liberty- tree  gar- 
deners were  attacked ;  a  riot  broke 
out,  and  it  was  not  until  the  obnoxious 
symbol  was  removed,  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  that  this  effervescence, 
that  had  nigh  led  to  bloodshed,  for  the 
maintenance  on  one  hand  of  a  symbol, 
for  its  overthrow  on  the  other,  could 
be  appeased.  The  population  of  Al- 
geria felt  how  deeply  the  sentiment 
was  connected  with  this  symbol  in 
French  minds  ;  and  that,  where  facts 
of  such  vital  importance  had  not  pro- 
duced resistance,  the  symbol  brought 
it  forth  at  once,  even  to  death,  for  the 
triumph  of  the  principles  of  each  party. 
When  once  the  blood-red  cap  of 
liberty  shall  be  lifted  aloft  in  France, 
"  to  be  seen  of  the  eyes  of  men,"  and 
call  for  the  bowed  head  and  the  bended 
knee,  it  will  be  time  for  all  honest 
men  to  take  sword  in  hand,  or  quit 
the  country,  as  the  plague- smitten 
land  that  soon  will  be  a  desert,  blood- 
stained waste. 

The  red  colour,  the  colour  of  blood, 
in  fact — the  colour  of  that  flag  which 
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Lamartiue  rejected,  ism  and  by  itself 
adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  ultra- 
republican  sentiment.  Tacitly  it  is 
adopted  as  the  banner  of  the  party 
of  violence  and  terror ;  instinctively 
it  is  avoided  by  the  advocates  for 
moderate  republican  progress.  The 
fellow  that  flares  along  the  boule- 
vards with  a  red  cravat  may  be 
recognised  at  once  as  one  of  those 
who  call  themselves  the  only  true  and 
pure  democrats  :  his  symbol  will  not 
belie  him ;  and  see  how  his  brow  is 
knit !  see  how  his  eyes  roll !  see  how 
furiously  he  sticks  out  his  black  beard ! 
He  considers  it  necessary,  lest  his 
symbol  should  not  sufficiently  declare 
his  character,  to  look  as  extravagantly 
uncompromising  as  possible,  and  tell 
the  world  at  large,  by  the  wag  of  the 
beard,  the  roll  of  the  eye,  and  the  knit 
of  the  brow,  that  he  is  one  of  those 
enemies  of  tyranny  who  would  grasp 
it  all  in  their  own  hands  ;  one  of  those 
friends  of  liberty  who  claim  it  only 
for  themselves,  and  would  crush  it  in 
those  whose  opinions  may  be  a  thought 
milder ;  one  of  those  redressers  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  who  would 
advocate  the  strongest  oppression, 
despotism,  dictatorship, — no  matter 
what, — provided  that  strong  enough  it 
be,  against  that  "  foul  and  infamous 
majority  of  the  country,"  that  dares 
to  say  "  nay"  when  he  says  "  ay." 
This  republican  Sir  Jupiter  Tonans 
wears  a  red  cockade,  in  defiance  of  the 
government,  or  rather  with  the  know- 
ledge how  he  is  supported  by  its  fac- 
tious minority  ;  and  if  he  smear  not 
his  face  with  red  like  the  Indian, 
scarcely  less  savage  than  himself,  he 
hopes  to  smear  his  hands  of  that  colour 
soon,  and  of  the  purest  and  most 
natural  blood-red  tint.  Already  he 
follows  the  cry  of  his  leading  ultra 
journals,  "««#  armes!  aux  armes  /"  He 
declares  that  the  country  is  betrayed, 
and  the  republic  in  danger ;  because, 
in  the  universal  suffrage  that  has  been 
given  it,  the  nation  has  proclaimed 
the  triumph  of  moderate  opinions  and 
the  defeat  of  his  party,  because  the 
minority  has  not  worked  its  evil  will, 
because  a  faction  has  been  condemned 
by  the  judgment  of  the  nation.  He 
hopes,  however,  to  compensate  him- 
self by  shortly  imbruing  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  to  the 
greater  glory  of  his  favourite  colour. 
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He  tosses  his  head  proudly  as  he  walks  ; 


his  brow,  his  beard,  his  eyes,  as  well 
as  his  cravat,  all  cry  "  aux  armes  /" 
See  how  he  sneers  upon  the  tricolor 
banner  as  he  passes.  Let  him  alone, 
and  he  will  declare  the  tricolor  sus- 
pect :  his  symbol,  the  red,  is  alone  to 
be  acknowledged :  those  who  recog- 
nise it  not  shall  amply  be  taxed  with 
their  life's  blood  to  supply  its  dye. 
Awful  is  this  symbol;  but  it  is  the 
general  symbol  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
soi-disant  u  pure  democratic,"  ever- 
revolutionising  party  of  violence  and 
force  :  it  is  the  symbol  of  that  party 
which,  were  you  to  ask  them  what  was 
meant  by  a  republic,  would  seriously 
inform  you,  a  constant  state  of  con- 
vulsive revolution,  to  lop  off,  break 
down,  and  destroy  ;  the  rebuilding  on 
the  ruins  is  with  them  but  a  matter  of 
very  secondary  consideration. 

When,  in  the  disastrous  insurrection 
of  Kouen,  the  ultra  party  used  all  its 
instruments,  and  excited  a  few  mis- 
guided artisans  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  annulling  the  "  universal 
suffrage"  elections,  that  had  turned 
out  in  favour  of  the  moderate  majority, 
the  "  red  "  was  hoisted  as  the  symbol 
of  the  party  sentiment.  Whatever 
may  have  since  been  written  by  the 
party  journals,  there  was  no  doubt,  at 
this  time,  of  the  republican  opinions 
of  both  parties ;  the  violent  faction 
took  upon  itself  the  denomination  of 
the  "  red  republic,"  and  thought  to 
stigmatise  the  moderates  by  the  title 
of  the  "  blue  republic."  Eed  and  blue 
were  the  rallying  symbols, — the  red, 
of  anarchy  and  violence ;  the  bine,  of 
order  and  moderation.  Throughout 
the  country,  during  the  many  insur- 
rections that  burst  out  on  account  of 
the  triumph  of  the  moderate  party  in 
the  elections,  the  symbol  was  ever  the 
same :  that  of  the  party  of  order  varied, 
but  that  of  the  ultra  faction  was  inva- 
riably the  same.  In  the  many  strange 
and  curious  episodes  that  followed 
the  revolution  in  Paris  of  February, 
— it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  by  dates, 
since,  before  these  lines  are  printed, 
none  can  tell  but  that  another  may  have 
already  taken  place, — that  of  those 
strange  gangs,  who  constituted  them- 
selves the  soi-disant  guardians  of  the 
Tuileries,  or  the  defenders  of  the 
•cannon  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary,  and  by 
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thesementhe  same  colour  was  adopted 
as  their  symbol :  they  bound  red  cra- 
vats about  their  necks,  and  tied  red 
scarfs  around  their  waists.  The  band 
of  brigands  that  had  assumed  the 
governorship  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  was  with  difficulty  ejected 
from  it,  after  much  weak  parleying 
and  truckling  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  was  at  length  reduced 
by  a  threat  of  famine ;  but  that  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  maintained  its  power. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  come  to  a 
compromise  with  it,  by  legally  institut- 
ing it  as  the  "  Republican  Guard  "  of 
the  seat  of  government ;  but  nothing 
could  persuade  the  self-organised  troop 
to  remove  its  ill-omened,  blood-red, 
ultra-republican  symbols  from  neck  or 
body  :  the  point  was  yielded,  and  the 
republican  guard  is  still  looked  upon 
with  apprehension,  as  it  scours  the 
streets  on  horseback,  or  frowns  on 
quiet  citizens  on  foot,  flaunting  its  red 
scarfs  abroad.  Among  the  other  ano- 
malous circumstances  that  were  born 
of  a  state  of  things  consecutive  upon 
a  republican  revolution,  was  also  the 
mysterious  existence  of  that  editor  of 
a  violent  ultra  journal,  who  instituted, 
on  his  own  authority,  a  comite  de  salut 
public,  and  sent  a  band  of  myrmidons 
into  the  streets  of  Paris  to  arrest,  upon 
the  warrant  of  his  autocratic  will,  all 
unfortunate  citizens  who  might  be  de- 
tected in  the  groups,  upon  public 
places,  discoursing  moderation,  and 
who  were  consequently  to  be  treated 
as  reactionnaires  and  contre-revolution- 
naires — or,  in  other  words,  as  the 
suspects  of  this  new  self-appointed 
montagnard  regime. 

These  myrmidons  were  all  deco- 
rated with  the  fatal  symbol,  in  neck- 
cloth and  scarf,  around  their  blouses. 
Who  were  they?  who  connived  at 
their  illegal  proceedings?  how  came 
it  that  the  editor  of  the  Commune  de 
Paris  was  permitted  to  have  a  body- 
guard at  his  service,  employed  to 
arrest  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  at  his 
will  ?  For  a  long  time  all  was  mys- 
tery :  no  one  could  tell,  or  could  do 
more  than  hint  at  the  solution  of 
these  questions.  With  difficulty  the 
truth  was  learnt.  As  connected  with 
the  red  symbol  of  violence  and  ter- 
ror, and  the  history  of  the  parties 
formed  in  the  new  French  republic, 
the  story  of  Citizen  Sobrier,  the  self- 
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instituted  president    of  a  comite  de 
salut  public,  unrecognised  by  any  au- 
thority, edict  or  decree,  the  self-ap- 
pointed Prt-fet  de  Police,  No.  2,  as 
he  was  called  by  a  people  that  jokes 
of  things  the  most  serious,  is  a  curi- 
ous and  not  uninteresting  one.  When, 
in  a  moment  of  insurrection  and  dis- 
order,   an    armed    and    tumultuous 
handful  of  republicans  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  changed  the  destinies  of 
a  country,  and  hastily  consented  to 
the  appointment  of  those  few  men, 
whose  names  came  uppermost,  as  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  coun- 
try, and  then  declared  them  elected  . 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  "  sove- 
reign people,"  a  certain  Caussidiere 
posted  off  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police, 
established    himself    in  its    bureau, 
and,   when  questioned  what  he  did 
there,  declared  that  he  was  as  much 
elected  Prefet  de  Police  by  the  voice 
of  the  sovereign  people,  as  the  other 
good  gentlemen  members  of  the  go- 
vernment.     This   argument    was    a 
clinching  one  ;  and  it  prevailed.    But, 
lo  and  behold !  a  little  later  arrived 
another  Prefet  de  Police,  equally  elected 
upon  the  same  principles  by  the  voice 
of  the  sovereign  people  :  and  Citizen 
Sobrier  declared  himself  equally  au- 
thorised to  wield  the  authority  of  the 
Parisian    police.      The    two    divine 
missionaries — divine  by  that   "  voix 
du  pet/pie  qui  est  la  voix  de  Dieu," 
agreed    for    a    time    to    share    the 
power  as  double  delegates ;  but  two 
wild  tiger-cats  live  seldom  amicably 
in  the  same  cage  according  to  the 
laws   of  nature,   even  be  it  that  of 
republican  fraternity.*     After  much 
snarling  and  showing  of  teeth,  Citizen 
Sobrier  was  fairly  driven  out  by  his 
brother  tiger-cat,  and  retreated  back 
to  his  editorial  den,  vowing  vengeance 
against  the  elected  of  the  voice  of  the 
sovereign  people.      Citizen  Sobrier, 
however,  was  the  friend  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  the  chief  of  the 
ultra  violent  minority  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  Citi- 
zen Leclru-Iiollin,  a  sop  was  thrown 
'  to  Cerberus :  the  money  he  demanded 
was  lavished  upon  him  for  the  support 
of  his  ultra  journal,  above  all  for  the 
support  of  the  body-guard,  supplied 
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him  from  the  ranks  of  the  republican 
guard  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  in- 
corporated by  him  under  the  title  of 
his  "  Montagnards  :"  and  his  autho- 
rity, thus  connived  at  and  protected, 
was  used,  as  before  stated,  to  harass 
and  arrest  the  suspects  of  modern, 
days  among  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
until  they  rose  to  protest  by  petition 
and  remonstrance  against  this  mon- 
strous illegal  abuse.  Since  then  the 
lustre  of  the  red  banner  of  Citizen 
Sobrier  has  been  dimmed  for  a  season  ; 
and  Parisians  can  talk  peace  and  mo- 
deration upon  the  boulevards  without 
,  being  bodily  arrested  by  living  agents 
of  the  hated  symbol.  Another  proof 
of  the  abhorrence  in  which  this  fatal 
symbol,  the  red  colour,  is  held  by  the 
better- thinking  French  republicans, 
may  be  deduced  from  circumstances 
that  attended  the  dispersion  of  a  Jaco- 
bin club  in  the  first  days  of  the  revo- 
lution. When  the  club  was  declared 
dissolved,  and  the  would-be  president 
was  turned  out  of  the  room  by  the 
indignant  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  of  Paris  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  establish  it,  the  cry 
"  a  bas  les  Jacobins"  was  but  little 
heard ;  the  general  indignation  was 
excited  by  the  red  symbols  worn  by 
the  baffled  institutor  of  the  club— the 
general  cry  was  "  Down  with  the  red 
cravat!  down  with  the  red  scarf! 
down  with  the  blood  of  the  guillotine !" 
Those  who  cried  this  were  workmen, 
men  of  the  people, — at  most  small 
shopkeepers:  but  they  felt  instinc- 
tively the  force  of  the  symbol ;  they 
dreaded  its  influence  ;  they  feared  its 
propagation  of  the  sentiment  con- 
nected with  it ;  they  attached  them- 
selves to  its  downfal.  The  visible 
symbol  had  more  importance  in  their 
minds  than  the  sentiment  itself;  and 
perhaps  no  expression  of  sentiments, 
however  violent,  would  have  excited 
an  outburst  of  indignation  so  general 
and  strong  as  did  the  blood-red  sym- 
bol. 

Although  they  cannot,  of  course, 
find  their  place  as  "  symbols,"  inas- 
much as  music  cannot  be  said  to 
assume  an  outward  and  bodily  form, 
yet  the  "patriotic  hymns,"  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  to  be  heard 


*  This  paper  was  written  and  despatched  from  Paris  by  cur  correspondent  before 
the  affair  of  the  15th  May,  when  Citizen  Sobrier  and  Citizen  Caussidiere  seem  ta 
haye  played  such  parts  as  might  have  been  expected  of  them. 
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upon  all  occasions,  by  day  and  by 
night,  screamed  discordantly  in  cho- 
rus by  a  people  that  vaunts  its  musical 
capabilities,  but  invariably  sings  out 
of  tune,— shouted  by  groups  of  work- 
men, assuming  the  nature  of  a  very 
inharmonious  glee  in  knots, — yelled  at 
the  top  of  voices  in  quartets,  duos,  and 
trios  of  wandering  gamins, — screeched 
in  ear- rending  solos,  —  whistled  by 
workmen, — bawled  by  little  children, 
hummed  by  women,  or  played  on 
hand- organs  on  the  boulevards,  and 
hunting-horns  at  the  street  corners, — 
may  be  also  taken  as  expressions 
of  sentiments.  The  " Marseillaise"  is 
accepted  as  a  traditionary  musical 
accompaniment  of  all  liberal,  and 
especially  republican  revolutionary 
movements  in  France.  As  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  is  incontestible, 
and  as  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public is  looked  upon  as  a  fait  ac- 
compli, nothing  can  be  said  upon  its 
being  chorussed  incessantly, — much 
as,  internally,  many  a  musical  ear  may 
flinch  from  the  torture  committed 
upon  it  by  the  hideous  disharmony 
of  its  executors, — much  as  the  words 
may  be  repulsive  to  many  feel- 
ings, and  appear  senseless  in  the 
mouths  of  the  citizens  of  a  repub- 
lic established  upon  a  basis  of 
peace  and  order — much  as  many  a 
heart  may  beat  painfully,  the  flesh 
creep  with  a  shudder  upon  many  a 
body,  and  the  hair  stand  on  an  end 
on  many  a  head,  on  hearing  that 
fearful  melody,  however  finely  it  may 
be  composed,  which  recalls  to  so  many 
a  mind  the  horrors  of  past  days — 
scenes  of  pikes  supporting  bleeding 
heads,  a  parent  dead  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, or  a  narrow  personal  escape  from 
death.  But  the  Marseillaise  has  in 
general  been  accepted  as  the  symbo- 
lical hymn  of  the  republic,  and  people 
"  make  up  their  mipds  to  it."  The 
newly- composed  hymn  of  the  Giron- 
dins,  as  it  is  called,  affords  little 
cause  for  horror  and  dismay,  more 
especially  as  it  has  been  taken  from  a 
drama,  in  which  the  terrors  of  the 
first  revolution  have  been  placed  upon 
the  stage  with  a  truth  and  force  of 
nature  sufficient  to  cause  every  soul 
that  witnesses  them  to  shudder  with 
apprehension,  at  the  barest  thought  of 
their  possible  return.  The  eternal 
recurrence  at  all  times  to  the  ear  of 
the  words,  "  Mourir  pour  la  patrie, 
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c'est  le  sort  le  plus  digne  tfenme"  may 
raise  a  smile  when  heard  from  such 
mouths  as  often  chorus  it  about,  or 
may  again  appear  an  anomaly  in  the 
character  officially  assumed  by  the 
present  republic — but  the  Girondin 
hymn  is  connected  with  no  thought 
of  past  evil  or  of  living  terror.  Both 
these  melodies,  then,  are  accepted 
without  any  repugnance,  except  the 
repugnance  that  the  wearied  ear  must 
feel  at  hearing  the  same  notes  dinned 
into  it  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
with  every  species  of  disharmony. 
But  there  are  other  melodies,  from 
which  the  better- thinking  mass  draws 
back  with  horror  and  disgust — they  are 
looked  upon  as  symbolical  of  terror, 
violence,  and  bloodshed — they  turn 
the  soul  "  sick  with  fear."  If  a  body 
of  workmen — and,  for  the  character 
of  the  French  republic  be  it  said,  that 
thisls  of  rare  occurrence — or  a  mob, 
formed  of  those  fearful  hordes  that 
come  rushing  down  upon  the  city 
from  the  distant  faubourgs,  or  seem 
to  spring  out  of  the  earth  one  knows 
not  whence,  at  all  times  of  tumult  or 
disorderly  movement — be  heard  shout- 
ing the  Carmagnole  or  the  "  Ca  z'ra," 
of  terrific  memory,  men  turn  aside ; 
for  such  fellows  who  can  sing  such 
songs  cannot  be  otherwise  than  ruf- 
fians of  the  lowest  description,  or,  at 
best,  men  led  astray  by  the  violence 
of  the  party  rancour  instilled  into 
them  by  evil-thinking  exaltes,  or  too 
young  and  foolish,  or  too  reckless  and 
headstrong,  to  know  the  fearful  im- 
portance of  the  words  they  sing,  and 
the  terror  they  inspire.  Let  it  be 
hoped  that  in  truth  they  know  not 
what  words  they  use,  when  they 
howl,  "  Les  aristocrates  a  la  lanterne 
— les  aristocrates  on  les  tuera"  and  the 
inflammatory  consequences  the  repe- 
tition of  such  words  may  bring  forth. 
As  yet  the  "  Ca  ira"  is  heard  but 
seldom,  and  but  partially.  When  this 
symbolical  chaunt  of  destruction  and 
death  shall  be  chorussed  aloud  by  a 
populace  in  general  mass,  then  most 
assuredly  will  the  sentiment  also  have 
been  spread  abroad,  and  widely— the 
sentiment  of  envy,  rancour,  intoler- 
ance, and  bloodshed — the  sentiment 
of  1793  ;  and  then  may  France  be 
assured  that  she  is  lost — that  she  has 
fallen  into  the  very  slough  and  mire 
of  blood  and  terror.  Heaven  protect 
her  from  the  "  Ca  ira  /"  One  of  the- 
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first  acts  of  a  legally-constituted 
authority  should  be  to  punish  every 
wretch  who  dared  even  to  hum  it 
under  his  breath. 

For    the    same    reason  a   protest 
should  be  made  against  the  singing  of 
the  "Marseillaise"  by  the  far-famed 
actress,  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  at  the 
first    theatre   of  France,   and  more 
especially  since  this  terrific  exhibition 
is  given  also  upon  the  occasions  when 
the  theatre  is  gratuitously  opened  to 
the  public.    The  terrible  vigour  of 
this  actress  in  the  delineation  of  the 
worst  and    fiercest  passions  of  the 
human  breast  —  anger,  rage,  scorn, 
malice — is  well  known  to  the  world. 
The  singing  of  the  "Marseillaise" 
has  excited  a  tumult  of  enthusiasm. 
At  a  time  when  all  the  theatres  in 
Paris  languished,  and  pined  away  to 
the  bare  benches,  and  even  died — some 
of  them  from  inanition,  poor  things  ! 
— the  Theatre  Francais  was  nightly 
crammed  to  its  throat  in  the  very 
upper  galleries,   to  gaze  upon    this 
strange  spectacle.     Before  witnessing 
this  feat  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  it 
was    natural    to    suppose    that    she 
would  assume  the  part  of  an  inspired 
Joan  of  Arc,  leading  on  a  people  to 
combat  and  victory.    Bitter  was  the 
disappointment  of  those  who  indulged 
this    poetic    fancy.      Her    gestures, 
while  singing  the  patriotic  hymn,  are 
energetic,  if  not  grand,  her  attitudes 
fine,  her  poses  plastiques  picture- like ; 
but  what  is  the  whole  character  of 
her  delivery — what  the  expression  she 
bestows?    Those  of  hatred,  malice, 
revenge,  bloodthirstiness.     She  calls 
"to  arms"  as  Satan  may  have  sum- 
moned the  accursed  angels.    She  is 
not  for  a  moment  the  inspired  guar- 
dian angel  of   a  suffering  country, 
heaven-sent  to  avenge  its  wrongs : 
she  is  the  demon  of  darkness  scatter- 
ing destruction  and  death  from  the 
sheer  love  of  death  and  destruction. 
Her  flatterers  have    called  her  "a 
Muse" — then  she  must  needs  be  the 
Muse  of  Vengeance!    the    Muse  of 
Malice!   the    Muse   of  Blood!    She 
sinks  her  voice  to  sing  the  words, 
"  Amour  sacre  de  la  patrie ;"  but  with 
what  a  spirit  of  concentrated  bitter- 
ness does  she  pronounce  them  !  There 
is  not  a  breath  of  love  in  the  least 
inflexion  of  her  voice :    every  tone 
breathes   "  hate — hate — hate,"   with 
all  the  bitterness  of  hatred.    What  a 
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look  of  fury,  malice,  scorn,  and  reck- 
less revenge  possesses  her  face  during 
her  whole  delivery !     One  would  sup- 
pose that  she  must  have  some  private 
wrongs  of  her  own  to  avenge  upon 
society,  or  upon  the  denounced  aris- 
tocracy of   society,   so   spontaneous 
appears  the  flood  of  blood- mixed  bile 
that  flows  from  her  lips.    A  shudder 
pervades   your    whole    frame,    your 
hair  stands  on    end ;  and   willingly 
would  you  turn  away  your  head  with 
horror  and  disgust,  did  she  not  fasci- 
nate you  by  the  power  of  her  energy, 
and  cast  an  evil  spell  upon  you  by 
the  charm  of  the  sculptured  beauty  of 
her  forcible  attitudes.    Ay !  would  a 
sculptor  study  a   true   model  of  a 
demon  of  revenge,  he  could  not  study 
a  better  one  than  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
chel, as  she  delivers  the  Marseillaise. 
But  it  is  this  very  fascination  that  is 
dangerous.     Hundreds  of  spectators, 
who  applaud  with  frenzy,  leave  the 
theatre    instinctively    connecting   in 
then-  minds  the  Marseillaise  with  all 
the  most  fearful  and  deadly  passions 
of  the  human  breast.    The  bitterness 
of  bitterness  pervades  their  recollec- 
tion of  it — a  vision  of  the  demon-like 
actress  floats  before  their  eyes ;  they 
murmur  the  melody  themselves  invo- 
luntarily, with  the  same  feelings  of 
hatred,  revenge,  and  bloodthirstiness. 
Oh !    anathema  on  the  actress  who 
would  inspire  the  citizens  of  France 
with  feelings  so  vile — who  knows  her 
power  over  the  masses,  and  so  fear- 
fully misuses  it — who,  when  she  might 
modify,  exaggerates,  and  goads  on  to 
fury !    The  evil  that  this  representa- 
tion may    produce    is    incalculable. 
Who  can  tell  how  far  the  leaven  of 
gall  that  she  infuses  into  the  popular 
melody,  that  is  in  every  body's  month, 
and  rings  in  every  body's  ear,  may  not 
leaven  the  whole  sentiment  connected 
with  it?    Yes!  woe  and  anathema  to 
the  actress !   The  more  terrible  senti- 
ment connected  with  the  symbol  had 
faded   from  men's  minds,   and   she 
would  again  connect  the  symbol  with 
sentiments  of  terror  and  revenge. 

All  tendencies  to  return  upon  the 
bloody  track  of  the  past  are  equally 
condemnable  :  every  symbolical  re- 
miniscence of  that  past  is  equally  to 
be  avoided.  It  ought  to  be  scouted 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  better- think- 
ing citizens  of  France,  and  put  down 
by  all  the  moral  force  that  public 
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remonstrance,  reasoning,  satire,  and 
ridicule  may  command  in  the  public 
prints.  There  was  a  time  when  a 
new-born  French  republic,  in  the 
heyday  folly  of  its  early  youth, 
and  with  all  the  silly  fancies  of 
silly  puerile  years — and  who  of  us, 
as  a  youngster,  has  not  had  such  ? — 
sought  for  its  models,  and  emblems, 
and  symbols,  in  the  most  ancient  re- 
publics of  Europe ;  and  weened  that, 
if  it  assumed  the  outward  forms,  and 
wore  the  names  of  those  old  times,  it 
must  necessarily  inherit  the  supposed 
virtues  of  the  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome :  those  virtues  which,  to  its 
fancy,  consisted  chiefly  in  uncompro- 
mising sternness,  and  soi-disant  pa- 
triotic hard-heartedness.  And,  like 
a  silly  boy,  the  first  French  republic 
rendered  itself  ridiculous  by  its  extra- 
vagant absurdities.  Like  a  stage- 
struck  hero  of  the  same  age,  it  exag- 
gerated and  overacted  its  part:  it 
fancied  that  it  had  but  to  put  on  the 
robe,  and  take  the  name,  and  strut 
and  swagger ;  and  that  it  would  act 
the  part,  if  not  to  the  life,  at  least 
with  wonderful  effect.  Unlike  the  silly 
boy,  however,  it  went  beyond  the 
contemptible, —  it  became  frantic, 
furious,  bloodyminded  —  it  became 
terrible :  its  hot  young  brains  were 
turned,  and  dreamt  bad  dreams 
of  cruelty  and  carnage.  Those  were 
the  days  when  men  unbaptised  them- 
selves of  their  old  names,  and  called 
themselves  "  Brutus,"  and  "  Aristides," 
and  "  Scevola,"  and  "  Leonidas,"  and 
deemed  themselves  great  and  doughty 
patriots,  with  all  the  virtues  of  the 
antique,  because  they  had  so  put 
their  names  down  among  the  dramatis 
persona  in  the  bill  of  the  play.  Those 
were  the  days  when  women  wore 
Grecian  tunics,  and  exposed  their 
naked  charms  to  the  inclemencies  of 
a  foggy  northern  sky;  and  happy 
would  the  results  of  all  this  nonsense 
have  been,  had  the  republic  only 
caught  a  cold,  or  a  sore  throat,  or  a 
toothach  :  unfortunately,  it  caught  a 
fever,  a  sore  soul,  and  a  heartach. 
Those  were  the  days  when  fasces 
were  carried  abroad  in  public  fetes, 
as  emblems  of  liberty, — fasces !  those 
true  emblems  of  constraint  and  ty- 
ranny— of  constraint  by  the  stick,  of 
tyranny  by  the  axe, — fasces  !  such  as 
lictors  carried  before  Nero ;  and  the 
fasces  were  stamped  upon  the  coins 


of  the  republic,  surmounted  by  a  cap 
of  liberty !  Those  were  the  days 
when  Greece  and  Home  were  soi-disant 
models,  greedily  swallowed,  ill  di- 
gested, and  producing  nausea,  loath- 
ing, and  sickness.  The  Grecian  and 
the  Roman  symbols,  therefore,  were 
symbols  to  be  avoided  and  repulsed. 
They  remind  of  the  past ;  they  prepare 
people's  minds  for  its  return;  they 
bring  with  them  visions  of  blood.  In 
the  very  heart's  core  of  the  people,  with 
the  Grecian  allegories,  and  the  Spartan 
virtues,  and  the  fasces,  are  intimately 
connected  comites  de  salut  public,  and 
denunciations  unto  death,  and  the 
guillotine.  Away  with  them  then ! 
refer  not  to  them  "again  !  repel  them, 
second  French  republic,  from  your 
fetes,  and  your  public  ceremonies,  and 
your  coins !  They  are  all  so  many 
prickly  whips  to  drive  men's  minds 
back  to  the  bloody  past,  and  urge 
them  again  along  the  self-same  blood- 
stained road.  Surely,  too,  the  day  of 
such  worn-out  theatrical  humbug  is 
past :  the  world  has  grown  more  civi- 
lised and  more  sensible:  the  age  of 
allegorical  absurdities  is  gone  by. 
True!  the  world  has  also  lost 'much 
of  its  poetry  and  romance ;  and  there 
may  be  those  who  regret  it,  and 
would  be  foolish  still;  but  all  this 
Greco-Franco  republican  romance  and 
poetry,  borrowed  of  the  ancients,  is 
now  sadly  out  of  place.  What  do  I 
say  ? — is  to  be  shunned  as  the  plague- 
fraught  garment  from  the  East,  that, 
when  thrown  upon  your  shoulders, 
may  extend  a  fatal  disease  far  and 
wide  among  the  land,  that  maybe- 
come  another  robe  of  Nessus  to  burn 
and  consume  you  to  the  bones  ;  and 
when  once  thrown  on,  not  to  be  torn 
away  again  without  tearing  with  it 
the  healthful  flesh,  and  the  very  blood 
of  life.  And  yet  there  are  those  who 
would  seem  determined  ever  to  refer 
back  to  the  past  days,  ever  to  spin- 
along  the  old  road,  and  who  appear 
to  dream  that  they  can  never  produce 
the  effect  they  want,  but  by  spreading 
the  poisoned  garment  over  the  back 
of  France.  There  has  been  a  reck- 
less Minister  of  the  Interior,  who, 
hand-in-hand  with  a  strong-minded 
but  ill-judging  woman,  full  of  strange 
subversive  fancies,  which  she  pro- 
claims with  a  masculine  voice,  and  in 
a  nominal  masculine  garb,  seems  to 
forget  the  importance  of  such  symbols 
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over  the  easily  exciteable  imaginations 
of  the  French,  or  perhaps  even — may 
God  forgive  him,  if  so  it  be ! — adopts 
the  symbols  of  the  past,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  return,  and 
for  the  return  to  his  own  hands  of  the 
tyranny  of  democratic  despotism. 
It  is  he  who  has  declared  it  his  high 
will,  that  the  spirit  of  the  country 
should  be  travaille—i.  e.  tortured — to 
his  own  furious  sense  :  and,  in  truth, 
the  maintenance  of  such  symbols  is  a 
pretty  and  convenient  manner  to 
travailler  the  public  spirit  with  all 
the  taking  gaudiness  of  outward  show. 
As  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  is 
supreme  institutor  and  instigator  of 
popular  fStes,  and  public  republican 
ceremonies :  and,  whether  of  his  own 
fancy,  or  under  the  influence  of  the 
promptings  of  minor  masters  of  cere- 
monies, or  of  those  who  would  be  such, 
he  appears  determined  that  modern 
republican  shows,  festivities,  and  cere- 
monials, should  bring  back  as  many 
reminiscences  of  those  of  a  fatal  time 
as  possible.  In  the  funeral  ceremony 
of  the  interment  of  those  who  fell  in 
the  clays  of  February, — which,  in  its 
very  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  im- 
mense masses  it  called  forth  of  men  of 
all  classes,  all  corporations,  all  bodies 
of  the  state,  citizen  troops,  and  mili- 
tary, with  music,  and  banners,  and 
streaming  ribands,  was  sufficiently  im- 
posing,— in  this  ceremony  Paris  was 
again  bid  to  delight  itself  with  the 
aspect  of  modern  lictors  preceding  the 
members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, with  antique  fasces — those  eter- 
nal emblematical  fasces, — that  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  boards  of  the 
ci-devant  Theatre  Francais,  where 
they  had  been  used,  poor  dirty  old 
things,  to  be  paraded  by  knock-kneed 
bearers  before  all  the  bloody  tyrants 
of  the  classic  drama  of  France  : 
they  were  "  freshened  up,"  it  is  true, 
and  made  smart,  to  meet  the  time 
and  circumstance,  by  being  bound 
with  new  tri- color  ribands  :  but 
they  were  no  less  foolish  symbols, 
and  worse  than  foolish,  from  the  effect 
they  might  have  on  sentiments.  But 
this  was  but  the  caviare  to  the  feast. 
A  new  republican  fete  is  prepared  by 
the  same  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  public 
treasury  is  empt}r,  and  a  national 
bankruptcy  stares  the  country  in  the 
face — a  fete  that  has  no  purpose  as  an 
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anniversary,  unless  it  be  some  anni- 
versary of  a  time  to  be  forgotten — an 
uncalled-for  fete,  that  is  to  be  symbo- 
lical of  a  republican  word  called 
"Fraternity,"  the  sense  of  which  noone 
in  France  seems,  by  any  effort,  to  be 
able  to  understand,  —  in  fact,  to  be 
the  vague  vain  emblem  of  a  vague  vain 
word.  What  does  the  programme  of 
this  fete  set  forth?  Antique  cars, 
bearing  Grecian  allegorical  personifi- 
cations of  the  new- old  deities  of  the 
day,  drawn  by  huge  oxen  with  gilded 
horns,  borrowed  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries! — and  little  Lacedemonian 
girls  in  white  Grecian  tunics,  singing 
French  patriotic  hymns  on  the  boule- 
vards under  Grecian  pavilions, — hear 
it,  shade  of  Coleman's  Mr  Sterling, 
and  rejoice ! — and  Grecian  tripods  with 
burning  flames  at  street-corners — and 
painted  Grecian  statues,  allegorical  of 
all  sorts  of  fancied  Grecian  virtues, 
under  the  trees  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
—  and  nonsense  only  knows  how- 
many  other  Grecian  attributes  of 
canvass  and  pasteboard,  and  car- 
pentry-work, and  stage  decoration 
in  all  manner  of  high  places.  Out 
upon  them  all !  Were  we  to  turn  to 
some  edict  of  the  past,  issued  for  the 
celebration  of  the  pure  and  mighty 
virtues  of  the  days  of  the  Convention, 
we  should  find  exactly  the  same  pro- 
gramme of  some  fete  of  fraternity  in 
those  fraternal  times,  ordained  and 
arranged  by  the  famous  artist,  Citizen 
David,  the  pure  taste  of  whose  classic 
pictures  all  amateurs,  who  have 
visited  Paris,  may  have  had  the 
happiness  of  admiring  in  the  galleries 
of  the  ci-  devont  Louvre. 

No  less  to  be  condemned,  for  simi- 
lar reasons,  as  uselessly  and  even  de- 
leteriously  calling  into  life  the  past, 
was  the  edict  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment, enacting  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  in  the  national 
assembly  should  have  a  uniform  cos- 
tume, similar  to  that  worn  by  the 
heroes  of  the  Convention.  This  idea 
emanated,  doubtless,  from  the  same 
violent  and  misdirected  source  as  the 
Greco- republican  programme  de  fete : 
but  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the 
more  sensible  and  moderate  majority 
of  that  government  lend  its  hand  t<> 
sign  such  a  decree?  The  immense 
majority,  however,  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  who  are 
unwilling,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  the 
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representatives  of  the  ideas  of  '93, 
have,  in  their  good  sense,  done  justice 
to  this  edict,  by  their  disdain  of  its 
ordinances,  and  their  refusal  to  wear 
the    costume    imposed    upon    them. 
They  felt  the  full  force  of  the  symbol 
they  were  told  to  adopt ;  they  felt  the 
dangerous  importance  of  the  senti- 
ment that  would  be  attached  to  it: 
they  rejected  the  symbol ;  and  they 
disavowed  the  sentiment.    And  they 
did  well.    The  cocked  hat  with  its 
gold-lace  border,  such  as  may  be  seen, 
in  pictures,  on  the  head  or  in  the 
hand  of  Danton  or  St  Just,  was  de- 
clared simply  absurd,  if  nothing  more : 
the  tri-color  scarf,  to  be  bound  round 
their  waists,    with   its   gold  fringe, 
was  thought  puerile;    but  the  cele- 
brated white  waistcoat,  the  fatal  white 
waistcoat,  with  its  broad  lappels  flung 
back  upon  the  shoulders — that  waist- 
coat known  only  under  the  popular 
names  of  the  "  gilet  a  la  Robespierre" 
or  the   '•'•gilet  a  la  guillotine"  —  the 
new   representatives    of  the    people 
of  a  new  republic,  founded  upon  other 
principles,  flung  aside  with  indigna- 
tion.   The  "  gilet  a  la  Robespierre! " — 
the  very  name  was  sufficient  to  excite 
feelings  of  abhorrence ;  and  the  edict, 
although  it  of  course  withheld  the 
name,  raised  a  storm  of  angry  remon- 
strance and  refusal.   The  whole  affair, 
— the  edict  as  the  indignation, — may 
be  considered  as   puerile,  frivolous, 
and  unworthy  of  strong  feeling.   But, 
again  it  must  be  repeated,  the  men 
who  were  told  to  don  this  costume 
knew  what  the  sentiment  would  be 
that  such  a  display  of  symbolical  attire 
would  excite ;  and  a  great  importance 
was  attached  to  it,   which  men  in 
other  countries  may  not  understand, 
but  which  those  who  know  the  French, 
and  their  facility  to  be  led  away  by 
the  outward  symbol,  will  entirely  ap- 
preciate.   It  may  seem  ridiculous  to 
say — and  yet  it  may  not  be  far  off  the 
truth — that  many  a  representative  of 
the  people,  who  may  now  talk  sage 
and  sensible  moderation,  might  have 
thundered  forth  the  excess  of  demo- 
cratic violence,  had  his  bosom  borne 
across  it  the  "gilet  a  la  Robespierre." 
There  are  other  symbols  of  the  great 
watchwords  of  the  day ;  those  ill  un- 
derstood and  oft  misconstrued  words, 
—those  words  which  are  so  constantly 
put  forward  by  the  violent  to  mean 
the  very  contrary  of  what  they  are 
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intended  to  express, — the  words  "  Li- 
berte!  Egalite!  Fraternite! "  and  these 
symbols  men  think  it  necessary  to 
exhibit  on  all  occasions.  So  be  it. 
They  are  the  rallying  cry  of  the  new 
republic  ;  let  them  be  symbolised. 
But  let  men  take  care  how,  and  in 
what  manner,  it  be  done.  In  the  new 
coins  of  the  republic,  upon  which  the 
three  mystic  words  shine,  they  are 
strangely  enough  typified— the  old  die 
of  the  old  coin  of  the  old  republic  has 
been  used ;  and  perhaps  the  allegori- 
cal personages  that  figure  on  them 
had  then  another  signification.  As 
it  is,  the  Hercules  in  the  midst,  with 
the  two  ladies  by  his  side,  may  be  in- 
terpreted in  various  ways.  Curious 
speculators  in  allegories  would  in  vain 
endeavour  to  affix  each  of  these  three 
personages  to  each  of  the  abstractions 
they  are  supposed  to  represent :  there 
are  many,  at  all  events,  who  decline 
£he  task.  Which  does  Hercules  typi- 
fy? Liberty  perchance— the  liberty, 
then,  of  force.  Or,  if  the  ladies  alone 
represent  the  qualities  that  are  of  the 
feminine  gender  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  of  the  three  is  absent  ? 
which  of  the  three  is  excluded  from 
being  symbolised  on  the  coins  of  the 
French  republic  ?  This  would  be, 
again,  a  difficult  task  to  investigate. 
All  the  three  are  so  constantly  called 
in  question,  so  continually  menaced, 
above  all,  so  little  comprehended  in 
general  in  the  first  steps  of  the  French 
republic,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  least  recognised,  although 
many  may  give  their  votes  in  favour 
of  the  first  of  the  three  good  dames. 
But  it  is  not  alone  upon  the  coins  that 
the  three  deities  find  their  emblems. 
Lithographic  prints,  of  every  species 
of  good  or  bad  drawing,  display  them 
in  a  bodily  form  to  admiring  eyes  at 
eveiy  print-shop.  Led  away  by  pic- 
tures, as  by  all  other  outward  and 
visible  emblems,  the  French  are  easily 
inflamed  by  such  productions.  And, 
again,  a  protest  should  be  entered 
against  the  character  commonly  given 
to  the  republican  deities— against  that 
of  goddess  Liberty  more  especially. 
She  is  almost  invariably  represented  in 
an  attitude  of  demoniacal  vengeance, 
worthy  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel.  She 
has  the  so-called  cap  of  liberty,  of 
course,  upon  her  head,  but  her  hand 
always  grasps  a  sabre,  or  a  pike,  or 
some  such  deadly  weapon ;  her  coun- 
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tenance  is  furious,  angry,  vengeful. 
Why  should  Liberty  be  represented 
thus,  then-,  as  a  bloodthirsty  angel  of 
wrath  ?  why  should  she  be  an  object 
to  be  dreaded  and  not  loved  ?  Rulers 
of  France,  ye  should  have  a  care  how 
the  divinity  ye  proclaim  is  symbolised 
to  the  eyes  of  the  people !  the  effect 
produced,  in  the  fostering  of  the  sen- 
timent, may  be  more  important  than 
ye  choose  to  think  or  to  acknowledge. 
The  same  reprehension  should  be  cast 
upon  the  greater  part  of  those  models 
and  pictures  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  Ecole  des  beaux  arts,  for  the  prize 
to  be  given  for  the  best  personification 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  great 
majority  of  these  models  represent, 
once  more,  a  perfect  fury  of  wrath,  in 
all  the  extravagance  of  frantic  thea- 
trical gesture.  But,  my  good  artists, 
this  is  a  representation  of  a  French 
Republic  such  as  it  was  in  the  worst 
moments  of  its  last  reign — not  of  the 
French  Republic  proclaimed  as  the 
living  exemplification,  not  only  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  but 
of  peace,  and  order,  and  love  !  Could 
you  do  nothing  better  than  make  bad 
imitations  of  a  detestable  past  ?  It 
will  be  for  the  famous  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  probably,  to  decide  which  of 
these  personifications  is  to  be  raised 
on  high  as  the  symbol  of  the  republic. 
He  who  offered  the  prize  will  probably 
award  it :  Paris,  then,  will  soon  see 
what  sentiment  is  to  be  taught,  in  the 
name  of  all  France,  to  attach  to  the 
symbol. 

There  is  another  little  trait  con- 
nected with  a  people's  sentiments  that, 
slight  as  it  is,  may  be  of  more  influence 
in  the  direction  which  the  violence  of 
popular  commotion  may  take.  This 
little  trait,  although  born  of  an  evil  and 
violent  feeling,  may  have  a  tendency 
that  not  only  will  not  be  a  harmful 
one,  but  may  protect  from  harm.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
— upon  every  greater  or  lesser  demon- 
stration of  popular  feeling, — the  first 
cry,  to  the  rich  or  the  supposed  rich, 
was  to  illuminate  their  houses  in 
honour  of  the  sovereign  people,  or 
rather  of  those  who  assumed  the  rank 
and  title  of  sovereignty  wholly  to 
themselves.  Above  the  cries,  "  a  has 
les  riches!  a  has  les  aristocrats!"  pre- 
vailed the  cry  "  des  lampions!  des 
lampions!"  So  often,  and  for  so  long 
a  time,  was  this  cry  heard  in  the 
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streets  of  Paris,  that  it  has  now  taken 
the  distinct  form  of  one  of  those  popu- 
lar shouts  used  upon  all  occasions.  Is 
the  mob  angry,  or  is  it  merry,  it  cries 
"  des  lampions!"  Is  it  angry  only,  this 
cry  often  changes  its  wrath  to  merri- 
ment :  is  it  impatient,  it  cries  "  des 
lampions!"  is  it  witty,  u  des  lampions!" 
By  day  as  well  as  night,  on  all 
popular  occasions,  the  cry  is  heard, 
and  now  never  fails  to  excite  a  laugh. 
In  the  theatres,  is  a  piece  to  be 
damned? — the  pit  and  the  galleries 
cry,  ^des  lampions!"  Does  a  de- 
claimer  in  a  street  crowd  displease 
the  multitude? — it  cries  again,  "dies 
lampions!"  The  words,  then,  have 
become  a  popular  demonstrative  cry ; 
and  who  can  tell  how  much  in  the 
future  this  habit  may  efface  the 
hideous  cry  of  *  a  la  lanterne  ?  " — how 
much  the  cry  for  light  may  cause  the 
people  to  forget  the  cry  for  the  dark- 
ness of  death  upon  the  lamp-post — 
how  much,  in  truth,  popular  sentiment 
may  be  hereafter  influenced  by  a  trait 
of  popular  habit  so  slight,  so  frivolous, 
so  ridiculous,  and  yet,  perhaps,  so  im- 
portant in  its  results.  Should  it  have 
this  working,  there  are  many  who 
have  lost  their  temper  at  the  ear- 
rending,  montonous,  irritating  cry  of 
"  des  lampions,"  who  may  bless  the 
day  when  the  fancy  of  the  mob 
adopted  this  popular  and  almost  his- 
torical cry.  Who  can  tell,  indeed, 
upon  what  a  trifle  may  depend  the 
direction  given  to  a  people's  out- 
break, to  the  course  of  a  revolution, 
to  the  destinies  of  a  country  ? 

Since  the  courageous  action  of 
Lamartine  gave  a  first  stamp  to  the 
character  of  the  revolution,  by  putting 
down  a  dangerous  sentiment  in  its 
bloody  symbol,  the  violent  party  has 
in  vain  again  endeavoured,  as  yet,  to 
assume  its  lost  supremacy.  The  hori- 
zon is  dark  with  its  menace,  it  is  true, 
and  its  thunder  growls,  its  lightnings 
flash,  from  time  to  time :  the  storm 
may  be  dispersed,  or  it  may  break 
forth,  and  then  pass  away.  This  is 
for  the  future.  But  whatever  men 
may  rule  the  destinies  of  France,  they 
should,  like  Lamartine,  be  well  aware 
that  if  the  French  people  must  be 
amused  with  constant  displays  of 
symbols,  those  symbols  must  be 
chosen  with  care,  as  the  direct,  and 
leading,  and  active  instigators  of 
their  sentiments. 
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AMERICAN  FEELING  TOWARDS  ENGLAND. 


WE  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  tri- 
umph of  order  on  the  10th  of  April 
in  London,  either  as  to  its  effects 
on  Great  Britain  or  on  the  world. 
The  complete  and  signal  success, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  calm  work- 
ing of  the  machinery  by  which  the  end 
was  accomplished,  —  the  impression 
of  a  vast  power  felt  throughout, 
though  purposely  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, ready  to  act  if  necessary,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  necessity;  the  proof 
which  it  afforded  of  the  perfect  sound- 
ness of  the  English  mind,  extending 
even  to  the  masses  of  the  capital 
amidst  the  revolutionary  contagion  ; 
and  the  contrast  which  it  exhibited 
between  the  well-balanced  and  elastic 
strength  of  the  English  constitution, 
and  the  unsubstantial  systems  or 
crumbling  governments  of  the  Conti- 
nent, formed  a  spectacle  which  no  one 
could  witness  without  pride,  orremem- 
ber  without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
of  increased  security.  It  has  tranquil- 
lised  for  many  a  year  the  fears  of  those 
who  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  even 
the  strong  anchor  of  our  constitution 
could  continue  to  hold  fast  against  the 
strain  of  the  revolutionary  current. 
It  has  proved,  if  that  indeed  were 
doubtful,  how  essentially  different  are 
the  elements  of  the  British  character 
from  those  of  the  fickle  populations  of 
Southern  Europe,  among  whom  revolu- 
tion had  found  its  adherents  ;  and  how 
deep-seated  in  that  character  is  the 
love  of  order,respect  for  property,  defer- 
ence to  established  authority,  calm  and 
practical  good  sense,  and  that  solid 
groundwork  of  moral  and  religious 
feeling,  on  which  alone  any  stable 
form  of  government  can  ever  be  rear- 
ed. If,  since  that  memorable  10th 
of  April,  the  Continent  has  begun  to 
obtain  a  little  truce  and  breathing 
time;  and  even  in  France  the  pos- 
sessors of  property  and  the  friends  of 
order  are  beginning  to  be  alive  at 
once  to  their  own  danger,  and  their 
own  strength,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
exerting  the  forces,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, which  are  at  their  disposal  to 
put  down  the  approach  of  anarchy  in 
its  most  undisguised  and  hideous 
form — it  is  to  the  peaceful  and  majes- 


tic triumph  of  order  in  England  that 
these  results  are  to  be  ascribed. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  us  to  learn  with  what  feel- 
ings the  danger  and  the  escape  of 
Great  Britain  were  contemplated  in* 
America;  a  country  where  the  ex- 
periment of  a  republic  had  been  tried, 
and  where — if  the  same  spirit  of  pro- 
pagandism  existed  which  appears  to 
be  the  curse  of  France — it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  chance  of  a 
democratic  constitution  being  estab- 
lished in  England,  would  have  been  a 
subject  of  congratulation  and  antici- 
pated triumph.  In  Paris,  upon  the 
morning  of  the  12th  April,  nothing, 
we  are  told,  but  disappointment  was 
experienced,  when  the  peaceful,  and, 
as  they  deemed  it,  ignominous  termi- 
nation of  the  proceedings  at  Kenning- 
ton  Common  was  made  known.  How 
were  the  news  received  by  our  Transat- 
lantic brethren  ?  A  short  extract  from 
the  letter  of  a  valued  friend  in  New 
York,  and  one  or  two  from  the  Ame- 
rican papers,  will  be  interesting,  we 
think,  to  our  readers,  as  illustrating 
the  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  in 
America. 

The  tone  of  the  American  press  on 
this  question  has  on  the  whole  been 
most  creditable  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  that  country.  It  proves 
that,  though  many  points  of  diffe- 
rence may  and  must  exist  between 
the  two  countries, — though  the  elder 
may  not  always  have  borne  her 
faculties  in  the  meekest  way,  and 
the  younger  may  have  often  an- 
nounced her  pretensions  with  more 
of  petulance  than  discretion, — nations 
sprung  of  the  same  lineage,  speaking 
the  same  language,  cherishing  the 
same  literature,  cannot  be  so  alienated 
from  each  other  by  difference  of  poli- 
tical institutions,  or  opposition  of  com- 
mercial interests,  as  not  to  feel  a  warm 
and  cordial  interest  in  each  other's 
welfare;  and  to  lament,  not  from 
mere  selfish  considerations  of  interest, 
but  from  higher  and  more  generous 
sympathies,  every  calamity  which 
threatens  a  kindred  nation,  with  which 
it  feels  itself  united  by  the  ties  of 
moral  and  intellectual  relationship. 

Our  correspondent  thus  writes  : — 
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"New  York,  May  1st,  1848. 

....*'  The  arrival  of  the  steam-ship  America  at  this  port  on  Saturday 
last,  bringing  the  good  news  of  the  complete  triumph  of  law,  liberty,  and  order 
in  our  Fatherland,  was  hailed  with  a  degree  of  joy  that  well  became  true-born 
descendants  of  British  ancestors.  That  arrival  terminated  a  week  which,  to 
myself  as  well  as  to  thousands  of  others,  had  been  one  of  intense  and  pain- 
ful anxiety ;  for  although  I  never  dreamed  of  the  probability  of  a  revolution, 
and  never  doubted  the  power  of  government  to  quell  the  threatened  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Chartists,  I  did  greatly  fear  that  a  conflict  was  inevitable ;  and  I 
trembled  at  the  possible  results  that  might  follow,  were  only  a  single  man  in 
the  procession  to  parliament  to  fall  before  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiery.  How 
universal  was  this  fear  the  newspapers  which  I  send  you  clearly  tell ;  and  you 
will  smile  at  hearing  that  even  bets  were  made  that  the  revolution  was  com- 
plete, and  England  a  republic. 

"  The  course  pursued  by  government,  in  trusting  to  a  voluntary  police 
rather  than  to  the  military,  exhibited  their  usual  wisdom,  and  has  greatly 
added  to  the  moral  dignity  of  their  triumph.  And  the  result  has  fully  verified 
the  remark  in  your  letter  to  me  in  March,  that  '  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
as  also  the  respectable  operatives,  are  most  determined  to  maintain  order  and 
the  law,  irrespective  of  all  political  differences ;'  and  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  proud  declaration,  in  the  last  number  of  your  Maga- 
zine, that  '  the  unbought  loyalty  of  men — the  cheap  defence  of  nations — still, 
thank  God,  subsists  among  you."1 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  extreme  excitement  aroused  throughout  our  land 
by  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  its  astounding  progress  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  confident  predictions  of  many  that  England  could  not  unshaken  meet 
the  shock  of  Chartist  rebellion, — the  instant  it  was  known  that  she  had  met 
it  and  was  unmoved — that  it  had  passed  harmlessly  by  as  a  summer  cloud, 
without  awakening  from  its  slumbers  the  giant  strength  it  had  threatened 
to  overcome, — a  sensation  of  relief,  a  thrill  of  gladness,  a  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness, of  security,  and  of  admiration,  seemed  to  be  almost  universal,  and  men 
greeted  each  other  in  the  streets  as  those  might  who  had  together  feared  and 
together  escaped  a  great  personal  calamity. 

"  That  much  of  this  rejoicing  arose  from  selfishness  is  very  true,  for  so 
closely  connected  are  the  social  and  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries, 
that  no  blow  struck  at  the  prosperity  of  England  could  be  long  unfelt  in  these 
United  States.  But  the  fact  is  scarcely  on  that  account  the  less  striking,  nor 
will  it,  I  venture  to  hope,  deprive  it  of  its  intense  significance  with  those  who, 
like  yourselves,  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  opinions  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  two  great  nations. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  com-  fears  of  those  connected  in  any  way  with 

mercial  affairs  of  America  by  the  ap-  Great  Britain,  that  it  was  difficult  to 

prehension  of  a  revolutionary  move-  escape  the  general  depression.  Vessels 

ment  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  resto-  freighted  for  ports  in  England  were  not 

ration  of  confidence  when  the  news  of  Pfjjitted  to  depart  until  after  the  arrival 

the  peaceful  termination  of  the  de-  tttW*&£^S 

monstration  of  the  10th  arrived  are  ts  ices  fo/cotton  were  steadily 

thus  given  in  the  Weekly  Herald  of  drooping  in  anticipation  of  a  complete 

JN  ew  I  ork  : —  overthrow  of  the  British  government ;  and 

Sunday,  April  30— Q  p.m.  a  thorough  derangement  existed  in  every 

The  week  just  closed  has  been  one  of  department  of  industry,  and,  in  fact,  the 

the  most  intense  excitement.  The  most  greatest  consternation  prevailed.  As  soon 

gloomy  anticipations  had  been  formed  as  it  was  announced  that  the  steamer 

relative  to  the  expected  news  from  Eng-  America  was  telegraphed,  the  public  mind 

land ;  and  we  have  never  before  seen  such  was  at  once  relieved,  and  stocks  advanced, 

a  panic  growing  out  of  a  probable  event,  even  before  the  news  became  known.  The 

as  that  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  fact  that  the  steamer  was  coming,  that 

public  mind.  The  whole  thing  turned  she  had  sailed  on  her  regular  day,  satisfied 

upon  the  result  of  the  Chartist  movement  all  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the 

in  London  ;  and  such  were  the  hopes  and  government — that  the  Chartist  movement 
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had  not  succeeded,  and  that,  so  far  as  po- 
litical affairs  in  Great  Britain  were  con- 
cerned, every  thing  was  quiet.  This  gave 
a  buoyancy  to  the  market,  and  the  re- 
action upon' the  public  mind  was  tremen- 
dous. When  the  news  was  read  from  an 
Extra  Herald  to  the  crowd  in  Wall  Street, 
many  men  shed  tears,  and  almost  a  uni- 
versal shaking  of  hands  took  place.  Many, 
who  imagined  they  were  ruined,  found 
their  fears  groundless  ;  and  the  long, 
anxious  faces  which  met  us  at  every  turn 
in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  during 
the  past  week,  were  suddenly  changed  to 
those  of  joy.  Vessels  which  have  been 
under  an  embargo,  will  now  resume  their 
voyages ;  and  produce  which  has  been  held 
back,  will  go  forward  more  rapidly.  Trade 
will  again  move  .on  in  the  usual  channels, 
and  renewed  confidence  will  give  an  im- 
petus to  commercial  transactions  gene- 
rally. The  news  by  the  America  is  of  vast 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  has  removed 
the  immense  weight  pressing  upon  the 
minds  of  mercantile  men,  and  given  great 
relief  to  all  classes  ;  otherwise  the  news 
does  not  amount  to  much,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  The  advance  in  consols 
was  the  result  more  of  the  reaction  in 
the  public  mind,  caused  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Chartist  demonstration  passed 
off,  than  any  thing  else,  as  the  position  of 
affairs  on  the  Continent  kept  the  market 
very  sensitive." 

The  following  article  is  from  the 
Morning  Express ;  and  it  is  valuable 
for  the  justice  of  its  remarks  upon  the 
anomalies  which  pervade  the  demo- 
cratic American  constitution,  as  well 
as  our  own,  and  which  must  exist 
under  every  form  of  government  which 
deserves  the  name : — 

"  THE  ATTEMPTED  INSURRECTION  IN 
ENGLAND.— The  public  mind  was  grate- 
fully relieved  on  Saturday,  by  the  intel- 
ligence, flying  like  wild-fire  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  America,  that  the  Chartist 
demonstration  on  Kennington  Common 
failed  of  its  main  object — viz.,  that  of 
creating  an  insurrection  among  the  two 
millions  of  London,  like  that  which  had 
been  created  among  the  million  of  Paris. 
If  England  had  swung  from  her  moor- 
ings, as  France  has,  and  Italy  and  Ger- 
many have,  no  one  could  have  foreseen 
the  consequences,  or  ventured  to  predict 
upon  the  probable  results.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  almost  every  British  busi- 
ness-doing house  in  the  United  States 
would  have  been  crushed,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated for  a  season. 

"  The  '  six  points'  of  the  Chartists  of 
England  are  no  doubt  known  to  our 


readers.  The  petitioners  pray  (1)  for 
annual  parliaments,  (2)  universal  suf- 
frage, (3)  vote  by  ballot,  (4)  equal  elec- 
toral districts,  (5)  no  property  qualifica- 
tion, and  (6)  the  payment  of  members. 
Now,  at  the  first  blush,  all  these  seem 
reasonable  enough,  if  the  people  want 
them — although  there  is  no  proof  that 
they  do,  but  rather  proof  to  the  contrary, 
— but  when  we  remember  that,  in  this 
country,  not  one  of  these  points,  save  the 
payment  of  members  of  Congress,  is  uni- 
versally recognised  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  the  Chartists  of  England,  at 
least  until  we  make  their  theoretical 
*  points '  our  '  points '  in  practice.  We 
have  no  annual  Congress.  Members  of 
the  House  are  elected  for  two  years,  and 
members  of  the  Senate  for  six  years. 
We  have  no  universal  suffrage.  The 
three  millions  of  slaves  do  not  vote.  The 
negroes  in  the  Free  States  do  not  vote 
(two  or  three  States  excepted)  without  a 
property  qualification.  In  democratic 
Virginia,  a  man  must  be  a  freeholder  to 
vote.  In  some  of  the  other  States  there 
are  also  rigid  restrictions.  The  vote  by 
ballot  is  known  nowhere  in  the  Slave 
States.  The  viva  voce  is  the  only  mode 
of  voting,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is 
not  the  best  way.  Equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts do  not  exist  in  this  country.  Six 
hundred  white  men  in  South  Carolina  or 
Louisiana  elect  as  many  members  of  Con- 
gress as  six  thousand  in  New  York.  The 
little  State  of  Delaware,  entitled  to  but 
one  member  of  Congress,  elects  as  many 
Senators  as  New  York,  entitled  to  her 
thirty-six  members  in  the  Lower  House. 
Thus,  whatever  evils  the  Chartists  groan 
under,  if  any,  we  groan  under  here  in 
these,  their  beau-ideal,  United  States. 
But,  if  we  are  misgoverned  here,  or  if 
misgovernment  exists  in  England,  it  is 
vain  to  deny  that  it  is  our  own  fault. 
No  revolution,  no  exertion  of  physical 
force,  can  better  our  condition.  The  cause 
of  order  is  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  tyrants 
and  thieves  alone  thrive  by  confusion. 
The  progress  of  popular  power  is  founded 
on  knowledge,  and  the  best  fruit  of 
knowledge  is  peace.  It  is  kings  and 
autocrats  whose  trust  is  in  the  bayonet, 
and  whose  only  faith  is  in  the  rifle  and 
parks  of  artillery.  Let  the  people  show 
they  are  worthy  to  be  free  by  practising 
the  virtues  of  freemen — by  a  reliance  on 
the  power  of  reason,  on  the  march  of 
intelligence,  on  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  on  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  certain  triumph  of  truth  and  right, 
naked  and  unarmed,  except  in  the 
panoply  of  virtue  and  the  majestic  spirit 
of  humanity. 
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"  But  the  demonstration  in  London  is 
not  to  be  without  its  effect  on  the  map  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  first  check  that  the 
revolutionary  ball  has  met  with  since  it 
started  in  Paris,  and  ran  like  a  meteoric 
storm  over  continental  Europe.  The 
British  empire,  at  all  events,  is  safe. 
Whatever  is  to  be  achieved  for  Liberty 
and  Progress  there,  has  got  to  be'achieved, 
as  such  victorieshave  been  for  two  hundred 
years  past,  viz.,  by  changing  the  law  of 
the  land  through  the  constitutional  action 
of  the  ballot  box.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  British  government,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  years,  has  manifested  symptoms 
of  alarm  over  a  seditious  meeting, — and 
there  was  reason,  for  it,  so  sudden  had 
been  the  revolutions  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Milan,  Venice,  Munich,  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  indeed  throughout  nearly  all 
the  cities  in  continental  Europe, — and  it 
is  very  true,  also,  that  London,  in  the 
excitement,  lost  her  trade  and  forgot 
business  for  nearly  a  week,  while  the 
actual  cost  of  the  demonstration  in  be- 
half of  law  and  order  is  estimated  to  be 
full  half  a  million  of  dollars  ;  but,  as  the 
London  Times  well  says  : — • 

'"  It  is  worth  at  least  £1,000,000  in  the 
additional  value  it  will  give  to  British 
securities  now  and  for  good  all  over  the 
world.' 

"  The  British  character,  British  reve- 
rence for  law  and  order,  British  public 
opinion,  now  stand  higher  than  ever.  No 
spectacle  can  be  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  200,000  special  constables  qualifying 
from  all  classes  of  society,  and  taking 
oath  to  obey  the  officers  of  the  law  in 
preserving  property  and  protecting  the 
city.  The  Chartist  multitude  of  some 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  it  may  be,  fifty  thou- 
sand— for  authorities  differ  in  their  esti- 
mation of  the  number  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon,— naturally  enough  quailed  before 
such  a  moral  demonstration.  Their 
courage  all  oozed  out  of  their  fingers' 
ends,  and  their  leaders  evaporated  on  the 
trial  day,  as  well  enough  they  might.  The 
whole  thing  turned  out  a  farce,  or  an 
abortion  ;  and  the  'six  points'  of  the 
Charter,  well  enough  in  the  main,  now 
stand  about  as  high,  in  London,  under 
such  auspices,  as  the  '  five  points'  in 
New  York. 

rt  Rejoicing,  however,  as  we  do  in  this 
suppression  of  a  mob  demonstration  in 
our  Fatherland,  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  British  ministry  must 
keep  up  with  the  spirit  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age,  in  all  possible  or  ra- 
tional meliorations  of  the  aristocratic 
features  of  the  British  constitution. 
There  is,  however,  the  greatest  pledge 
that  this  will  be  done  in  the  very  form 
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itself  of  the  constitution,— for  there  can  be 
scarcely  a  doubt,  we  think,  that  there  is 
now  as  near  an  approximation  to  univer- 
sal suffrage  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
in  our  own  House  of  Representatives, — 
remembering,  as  we  must,  in  the  latter 
body,  the  numbers  and  colours  of  its  differ- 
ing constituency.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  no  more  based  upon  '  equal  re- 
presentation,' as  all  know,  than  the 
House  of  Peers." 

"  WALL  STREET  ON  SATURDAY  LAST. — If 
there  are  any  among  us  who  doubt  the 
close  union,  social,  intellectual,  and  com- 
mercial, which  binds  in  sympathy  our 
people  with  those  of  Great  Britain, — if 
there  are  any  who  deemed  Americans 
mere  passive,  disinterested  spectators  of 
the  revolutionary  crisis,  which,  previous 
accounts  would  have  it,  was  to  provoke  a 
civil  war  in  England,  and  to  submerge  all 
the  then  existing  law  and  order  there, 
beneath  the  turbulent  whirlpool  of  mob 
violence — we  wish  they  had  been  in  Wall 
Street,  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  other 
business  thoroughfares  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  on  Saturday  last,  about  noon. 
We  are  perfectly  sure  that  the  result  of 
the  intended-to-be  belligerent  demonstra- 
tion in  the  English  metropolis,  on  the 
eventful  10th  of  April,  was  not  more 
anxiously  awaited  in  Liverpool,  in  Edin- 
burgh, or  Glasgow,  than  it  was  here  in 
Transatlantic  New  York,  albeit  three 
thousand  miles  and  more  away  from  the 
theatre  of  action.  Ea.rly  in  the  morning, 
as  soon  as  it  was  proclaimed  on  the  news- 
paper bulletins  that  the  steamer  was 
telegraphed  off  Sandy  Hook,  men  began 
to  gather  in  knots  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  discussing  the  probable  charac- 
ter of  the  news  at  hand, — and,  for  the 
time  being,  all  business  of  importance 
was  at  a  pause.  Speculation  in  Ohio  6's, 
Pennsylvania  5's,  Reading  Bonds  and 
railroad  shares,  was  laid  aside  for  specu- 
lation in  an  anticipated  fresh  batch  of 
revolutions  and  dynasties  overthrown. 
Cotton,  flour,  and  grain  were  all  forgot- 
ten, and  the  only  article  thought  of  in  the 
provision  line  was  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment in  the  realms  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Hanover  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Wall, 
— that  well-known  rendezvous  for  street 
operations, — was  in  a  state  of  terrible 
suspense  ;  and  even  the  stoic  who  super- 
intends the  dog-market  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Custom  House,  concluded  to 
suspend  all  transactions  in  his  quadrupedal 
profession,  till  the  character  of  the  news 
should  be  divulged.  The  excitement  on 
all  hands  was  intense  ;  but  the  suspense 
was  of  short  duration,  for  soon  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon  across  the  bay  announced 
that  the  New  America  had  reached  her 
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wharf  at  Jersey  City.  And  hardly  had 
the  echoes  died  in  the  distance,  ere  a 
'  Wilmer,'  or  one  of  the  innumerable 
*  Extras'  that  now  deluged  the  streets, 
was  in  the  hands  of  every  body  who  could 
read.  By  this  time  the  various  news- 
paper establishments  were  in  a  state  of 
actual  beleaguerment.  Into  some,  the 
rush  was  so  unceremonious  and  indis- 
criminate, that,  as  the  speediest  means  to 
get  rid  of  the  crowd,  an  individual  was 
delegated  to  ascend  the  desk  and  read 
aloud  the  details  of  the  intelligence. 
Englishman,  Irishman,  German,  and 
Frenchman,  were  among  the  eager  lis- 
teners ;  and  according  as  from  the 
reader's  lips  would  fall  some  sentence 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  one  or  the 
other,  it  amused  us  to  hear  the  involun- 
tary ejaculations  of  applause  that  would 
now  and  then  break  out.  All,  indeed, 
were  patient  listeners, — the  American 
hardly  less  so  than  the  European.  And 
now  that  the  Chartist  bugbear  had 
eventuated  in  a  contemptible  abortion, 
many  were  the  congratulations  exchanged 
— though  some  expressions  of  disappointed 
hope  here  and  there  met  our  ear.  The 
internal  peace  of  England  had  been  un- 
disturbed— the  government  had  wisely 
allowed  the  '  demonstration*  to  take 
place, — it  had  *  all  ended  in  smoke,' — 
Parliament  hadn't  even  been  menaced 
with  those  awful  pikes, — the  vast  finan- 
cial and  commercial  concerns  of  the 
nation  were  not  seriously  affected, — in 
short,  because  every  thing  now  gave 
good  assurance  that  the  mighty  confla- 
gration which  has  irresistibly  swept  over 
all  continental  Europe,  consuming  many 
a  regal  edifice  in  its  march,  has  left  un- 
scathed the  governmental  fabric  of  Britain, 
and  therefore  preserved  all  the  mighty 
interests  which,  falling  with  it  in  the 
general  ruin,  would  have  immersed  half 
the  world  in  bankruptcy  and  distress — 
people  returned  to  their  homes  and  to 
their  places  of  business  with  better  heart. 
The  cloud  of  gloom  that  hung  over  the 
business  world,  the  week  past,  in  anti- 
cipation of  sad  tidings  from  abroad,  at 
once  evaporated,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  all  was  sunshine  and  hope  again. 
SUCH  WAS  SATURDAY  IN  WALL  STREET." 

To  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
these  passages  every  British  heart 
must  respond ;  and  we  feel  the  more 
called  upon  to  lay  them  before  our 
readers  from  having  seen  some  absurd 
and  foolish  ravings  reprinted  in  this 
country  as  the  verdict  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Press  upon  the  events  which  have 
been  and  are  passing  around  us. 

We  do  not  much  wonder  at  such 
passages  as  we  allude  to  being  quoted 
here,  for,  like  many  of  those  transat- 
lantic extravagances  which  have  now 
attained  the  distinctive  name  of 
**  Americanisms,"  they  certainly  form 
rather  amusing  reading;  but  it  re- 
quires only  a  very  superficial  inspec- 
tion of  these  tirades,  to  see  that  they 
no  more  reflect  the  real  tone  of  Ame- 
rican opinions  or  American  sympa- 
thies, than  the  harangues  of  the 
United  Irishmen  or  of  Conciliation 
Hall  represent  the  feelings,  judg- 
ments, or  wishes  of  the  Irish  nation. 
Doubtless,  among  the  less  intelligent 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the 
"  Suisses  "  of  the  Press,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  abundance  of 
rancour  and  bad  feeling,  in  some  cases 
the  offspring  of  mere  ignorance,  in 
others  of  bad  faith,  disguised  under 
the  cloak  of  nationality  and  patriot- 
ism :  but  among  the  educated  and 
the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  public, 
and  among  the  higher  organs  of  peri- 
odical literature  in  both  countries,  a 
very  different  spirit  is  evidently  gain- 
ing ground.  A  feeling  of  mutual  re- 
spect, a  spirit  of  cordiality  is  every 
day  becoming  more  apparent,  as  the 
conviction  of  the  common  interest  of 
the  two  countries  becomes  more  pal- 
pable ;  and  a  union  is  gradually  in 
the  course  of  formation,  which  the 
storms  that  are  agitating  the  rest  of 
Europe  will  only  tend,  we  trust,  to 
cement  and  confirm.  How,  indeed, 
should  it  be  otherwise?  How,  at 
least,  should  it  long  continue  to  be 
otherwise?  For  what  country  but 
Great  Britain  has  ever  sent  forth 
from  its  bosom  such  a  colony  as  now 
forms  the  United  States  of  America? 
What  colony  could  ever  look  back 
upon  a  loftier  lineage  than  America, 
when,  comparing  her  own  wide  and 
thriving  domains  with  many  of  the 
sinking  empires  of  Europe,  she  remem- 
bers her  British  descent,  and  feels,  in 
a  thousand  traces  of  blood  and 
thoughts  and  habits  and  morals,  her 
connexion  with  "  the  inviolate  island 
of  the  sage  and  free." 
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